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PLATE I. 

The subject of our first Plate is a Devon Heifer, aged two years and three months, 
bred by and the property of Mr. Paul, of Compton Pauncefoot, Somerset. This Heifer 
was exhibited at the first meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, held at 
Oxford, in J uly, 1839, and obtained a prize of Fifteen Sovereigns, as “ the best in-calf 
Heifer, not exceeding three years old.” This animal, as well as three others of the same 
breed, for each of which Mr. Paid obtained prizes, were much admired as very 
complete specimens of Devon Cattle. 


PLATE II. 

The subject of our second Plate is three Southdown Wether Sheep, bred by and the 
property of Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, Cambridgeshire, exhibited by him at the 
Show of the Smithfield Club, in December, 1839, and for which a prize of Ten 
Sovereigns was awarded to him, as also the silver medal as the breeder. Indepen- 
dent of the known character which Mr. Webb has attained as a breeder of South- 
downs, there is an additional interest excited in reference to his flock, he being considered 
a formidable rival to the old established breeders of this sort of sheep on their native 
downs in Sussex. We anticipate a hard contest for the prizes for this description of 
sheep to be awarded at the forthcoming meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England at Cambridge, on the 15th instant. 


ESSAY, 

containing an account of the im- 
provements WHICH HAVE TAKEN 
PLACE IN THE AGRICULTURE OF SCOT- 
LAND SINCE THE FORMATION OF THE 
HIGHLAND SOCIETY. 

(Submitted in competition for the Prize offered by 
the Engluh Agricultural Society, in 1839.) 

Before proceeding to the subject of which be 
ventures to treat, the writer of this essay begs to 
premise that it will be his endeavour to avoid en- 
tering into any detail, or encumbering the Essay 
with anything which appears to him not indispensi- 
ble for accomplishing tne task he has undertaken. 
The limits to which an essay of this kind may be 
expected to be confined seem to forbid the intro- 
duction of lengthened details, either historical or 
practical, and such elaboration would be the less 
OLD SERIES.] 


excusable, when the writer recollects not only the 
extensive knowledge possessed by the honourable 
gentlemen whose names appear among the direc- 
tors of the English Agricultural Society, but that 
the information referred to, may be found in many 
of the numerous works which have appeared on 
agriculture. The writer, therefore, humbly con- 
ceives, that it would be to impose upon his readers, 
not only a tedious, but an unprofitable task, were 
he to do more than trace the leading features in 
history of Scotch agriculture during the period 
assigned. He will especially notice those which 
seem to illustrate the progressive improvement of 
agriculture, both as a science and as an art ; and 
will point out those circumstances which lie con- 
ceives have enabled the Scotch farmer, within that 
period, so successfully to combat the difficulties 
which soil and climate have presented. 

In following out the plan of the essay, it is pro- 
posed in the first place, to take a concise view 
of the state of Scotch agriculture about the year 
B [No. 1 .— VOL. XIII. 
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1784, when the Highland Society was instituted, 
and to point out the chief obstacles which were 
opposed to the improvement of the art, at that 
time. In the next place to enquire how far 
these obstacles have been removed, to trace gene- 
rally the progress of improvement since 1784, and 
to notice the nature and extent of the influence 
which the Highland and Agricultural Society has 
had in promoting that improvement. And, 
finally, to describe the progress and present con- 
dition of a particular aistrict in which improve- 
ments have cf late years been carried to considera- 
ble extent under the writer’s immediate observation. 

1. Prior to 1784, there was upon all Scotch 
farms a recognized division of what was termed 
infield, or croft lands, and outfield lands, and upon 
those farms having any proportion of muirs or 
mountainous ranges, infield or croft lands, outfield 
lands, and pastures. 

That which was then considered the arable land 
of the country, comprehended what was termed 
infield and outfield land ; the former being that 
portion of the farm which lay contiguous to the 
residence of the occupier, was partially enclosed 
and subdivided, and had been subjected to crop- 
ping from time immemmorial ; the latter being the 
more distant part of the farm was rarely enclosed 
or subjected to cropping. At this time the infield 
land seems to have extended to no more than about 
a tenth of the whole arable land, infield and out- 
field. 

The pastures comprehending the mountainous 
ranges and muirs appear to have been equal in ex- 
tent to more than one-half of all the arable land 
in the country. 

In districts of Scotland, celebrated for their cul- 
tivation at that time, enterprising agriculturists 
were to be found who had adopted plain summer 
till, and the growing of white and green crops, 
alternately, on their infield lands, but pasturage 
did not form any regular part in that rotation, and 
the sowing of grass seeds and turnips, did not ex- 
tend over more than a twentieth part of the best 
cultivated land. The more general practice pur- 
sued throughout the country upon the infield land 
was the system of growing white or corn crops, and 
green crops without regard to regular rotation, and 
without the adoption of plain summer till. The sys- 
tem, if it can be so called, was different in almost 
every county. To the outfield, being about nine- 
tenths of the whole arable laods, the sowing of green 
crops had not extended, and when any portion of 
those lands happened to be cultivated, two or three 
white or com crops were taken in succession from 
the same spot, and then it was left to nature to 
restore it to grass. 

The agricultural plants then generally cultivated 
in Scotland were the following : — 

Wheat. Common beardless, white and red, 
varieties of Triticum Sativum. 

Burley . Bere or big. 

Oats. Old black ; a variety known by the name 
of white oats, comparatively rare, and the bristle 
pointed oat in the Highlands. 

Ryegrass. No particular variety. 

Red and white Clover . The same. 

Turnips . The common white round ; red top 
white, and green top while. 


The following were just beginning, and only be- 
ginning to be known, and were introduced but very 
partially. 

The wooly eared wheat. 

One variety of two, and one of six rowed barley. 
The Friesland, Poland, white,Tartarian and Scotch 
grey and dun oats. 

The common grey pea. 

The horse bean, and, 

Potatoes. 

At this time the fertilizing of the soil was entirely 
dependent upon such manure as was made upon 
the farm. The application of lime was ill under- 
stood, and little practised. To a certain extent 
shell marie, dug from the bottom of peat mosses, 
was employed for those purposes to which lime is 
now applied. This material, however, though it 
possesses some of the properties of lime, is very far 
inferior in its adaptation to agricultural purposes. 
It is always combined with a large proportion of 
clay, which renders it unsuitable for many descrip- 
tions of soil, and from the quantity required for 
its useful application, the expenee of carriage forms 
an objection to it, almost unsurmountable. 

The breeding of sheep and cattle, generally 
speaking, was entirely confined to the pastures. 
The former were known by two sorts, the short and 
long, or black, and whitefaced or Cheviot. The 
one being considered most suitable for exposed 
situations and the coarsest pasturage ; the other 
for the sheltered and better descriptions of pastu- 
rage. 

In cattle, the breeds were more varied, but it 
would be quite unprofitable here to ennumerate 
these. The differences consisted merely in certain 
points peculiar to the different districts. In none 
of the sorts did any of those properties predominate 
which are favourable to early maturity. 

The improvement of the breeds by proper selec- 
tion not being attended to, and that, in combination 
with the general practice of overstocking the pas- 
tures in summer, and providing no food for the 
severities of winter, naturally occasioned much 
mortality, stinted growth in the animals, and a 
smaller quantity, and inferior quality, of wool, from 
the sheep stocks. The feeding of sheep and cattle 
was then carried to a very limited extent, more de- 
pendence being placed on the demand from English 
dealers than on the prospect of being able to bring 
them to maturity in Scotland. Such cattle as were 
then fed for the butcher were principally got from 
the Highlands, the supply from the more southern 
counties being then very moderate. 

Under such circumstances the barriers to im- 
provement, as may well be supposed, were both 
numerous and formidable. 

Agriculturists were still, for the most part, found 
congregated in villages, or the farm buildings were 
situated at some extreme point of the farm, in con- 
sequence of which the farmer found himself obliged 
to apply his manure to the lands which lay con- 
tiguous to his residence, termed croft or infield 
land. These lands were but partially enclosed and 
subdivided. Generally speaking little attention 
was paid to any regular alternation of white and 
green crops ; and although roost farmers were per- 
haps impressed with the propriety of husbanding 
infield land to the greatest advantage, few had seri- 
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oosly considered the means of improving it. The 
drainage of land was imperfectly understood , and 
bat little practised. The economical use and pro- 
per application of lime and manure were not 
propeily attended to, and but little understood. 
There were few varieties of the different grains 
and the ignorance which prevailed as to the proper 
adaption of them to different soils and altitudes, 
the want of convenient markets, and the little 
attention to the improvement of live stock, all con- 
tributed to the hindrance of improvement. The 
nature of the climate aggravated these disadvantages, 
and finally the want of roads, the miserable state 
in which those that existed were kept, and the 
rude construction of farm implements, were cir- 
cumstances which, while they afforded proof of the 
backward state of agricultural industry, contributed 
at the same time to retard improvement. That 
most of these impediments have been surmounted, 
will appear from contrasting the present condition 
of rural economy with that which has been de- 
scribed. 

Subsequent to the termination of the American 
war, wbea the paralysed industry of the country 
began to revive, landowners finding that there was 
a corresponding movement on the part of the agri- 
cultural community, and that the spirit of enter- 
prise and emulation which was evinced-pointed at 
certain methods of improvement, were thus stimu- 
lated to enquire to what extent their own interest 
was concerned in the result, and in consequence of 
witnessing the beneficial effects produced by the 
adopt lion of a more judicious appropriation of the 
lands into farms, and the advantage derived from 
providing accommodation on the spot most suitable 
for the pursuits of the cultivator, were induced 
veiy generally to remove, when necessary, the farm 
buildings to more central situations of the forms, 
and thus enabled the occupiers to conduct their 
oi^erations on more certain and economical princi- 
ples, putting it in their power to secure their crop 
at the least possible risk and expence, and to super- 
intend the management of it in the most efficient 
manner. Farmers were thus also enabled to dis- 
tribute their manure m more regular proportions, 
and diffuse it more widely over the arable lands, 
with vast saving of horse labour. The original 
style of those buildings was very imperfect, both in 
arrangement and the accommodation they afforded. 
Subsequently however, about the year 1810, that 
public spirited and indefatigable patron of agricul- 
ture, the late Sir John Sinclair, having his mind 
ever directed to what was to be beneficial in rural 
economy, exerted himself in order to rouse the 
attention of proprietors to the disadvantages that 
still existed, ana succeeded in doing so to a consi- 
derable extent. Farms were at that time much en- 
larged, and new buildings rapidly made their 
appearance in those districts capable of regular 
aration. More recently improvements in this 
respect have been carried still farther, under the 
auspices of the Highland Society, and now in the 
most modern construction of farm buildings, due 
regard is paid to combine, in every respect, what 
is suitable for the general economy of the form. 

PLANTATION. 

When the future productiveness of the soil (as 
already referred to) seriously engaged the attention 


of land owners, it is natural to suppose that the 
ungetiial nature of the climate would occur to them 
as one of the most formidable impedimenta in the 
way. Until that should be ameliorated, it would 
have been in vain to expect any considerable success 
in promoting the art of agriculture. Plantation, 
that essential precursor, became more general, 
and as the land selected for growing timber was 
for the most part taken from the outfield lands, or 
mountain ranges, the bare aspect of these districts 
underwent a gradual but progressive change, and 
a sensible benefit was effected by the shelter thus 
afforded to the surrounding lands. Inroads were 
thus yearly made on the uncultivated portion 
of the arable lands, and large tracts subjected to 
regular aration. The change became more per- 
ceptible during the period of the French war, 
when landlords had the means of expending a 
portion of their income, not only on necessary, 
but ornamental plantation. Within the last 
twenty years the planting of waste and unproduc- 
tive ground, has been carried to considerable ex- 
tent, the climate has thus been sensibly improved 
and an impetus giyen to the extension of good 
husbandry. Many proprietors who have distin- 
guished themselves in this respect, might be men- 
tioned, as corroborative of the preceding statement, 
but it may suffice to allude to the larch plantations 
on the estate of the Duke of Athol in Perthshire 
where utility and profit seem to go hand in hand. 
These extend now to upwards of nine thousand 
Scotch acres. The late duke found that the larch 
would thrive at an elevation of sixteen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, while the Scottish 
fir was barely able to live at nine hundred. At 
this elevation Scottish firs forty- two years old, 
were not taller than six feet, while the larches 
ten years younger, were from forty to fifty feet. 
In a lower part of the plantation the Scottish firs 
were twenty feet, the larch from thirty to forty. 
This description of' larch has been found to grow 
in height on an average of the first fifty years 
sixteen inches. In girth it gains one Inch per 
annum, till it bo twenty-four years old, and during 
the next twenty-four years, it gains one and a 
quarter inch. The soil of the duke’s plantations 
is disintegrated gneiss, clay, slate, and mica slate. 
On a wet snbsoil the larch rots in the heart at 
forty years old. The plants are set two yards apart, 
and are thinned from the twenty-fourth to 
the thirty-sixth year to four hundred per acre. 
The weedings are worth 12/. per acre The value 
of the timber at the end of seventy years, taking 
four hundred trees to the acre, (each containing a 
load of timber at fifty shillings) may be estimated 
at 1000/. Taking into account the value of the 
weedings, and the o barges of planting and fencing, 
rating the land at one shilling per acre, and com- 
puting at four per cent, compound interest, the 
value of an acre of planting may be taken at 40/. 

DISADVANTAGES ARISING FROM THE WANT OF IN- 
TERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

The obstacles which were opposed to the im- 
provement of agriculture from the want of proper 
roads, even so late as 1783, were experienced to a 
lamentable degree. Not only was it impossible to 
effect improvements from want of internal com- 
munications, but the defects of those public roads 
then In existence operated most prejudicially to 
the Cultivators who sent the greatest proportion 
of their produce to markets. Not only was ad- 
ditional expence Incurred in doing so, but they 
were circumscribed in the means of replacing the 
abstraction of the home manure. By reference to the 
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evidence given by Mr. Me. Adam, before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1819, it appears 
that when that gentleman visited Scotland in 1783, 
although the Turnpike Acts had been in existence 
for twenty years, many of the roads were unmade. 
The new roads afterwards constructed , were pro- 
ductive of the best effects, but still so late as 1811 
the system of making them was very defective, as 
appears from a discussion which took place about 
that time in the House of Commons, when the 
Scotch roads were universally admitted to be much 
worse than those in England, and indeed to be in a 
most deplorable state. Gradually however, since 
that period, but more particularly after the Mac- 
adamizing system was generally adopted, they 
began to vie with the best in the kingdom, and 
thereby every facility has been afforded to the in- 
troduction of the most economical method of trans- 
porting farm produce, and the procuring of extra- 
neous manures. The roads termed Parish Roads 
are now much improved, and agriculture has been 
sensibly benefited in consequence. 

ENCLOSURES. 

As farm buildings came to be placed in the most 
advantageous situations and plantations extended, 
greater attention was paid to the enclosing qnd 
subdividing of the land, according to the nature 
of the soil and the size of the respective farms. 
Improvements in this respect became most observ- 
able over the arable lands during the course of the 
war. Subsequently greater attention has been paid 
to the construction of fences when made of stone, 
and when of thorns to the proper methods of 
planting and afterwards nursing them. More re- 
cently the advantages of enclosures were extended 
to the pastoral districts, by all which means the 
Scotch farmer has been enabled to adopt a more 
perfect system of cropping and pasturing his land. 

CROPPING. 

Subsequent to 1784 and prior to 1800, no per- 
ceptible change, generally speaking, took place in 
the system of cropping, described in a former 
part of this essay, with the exception that the 
growing of green crops, was extended to the en- 
closed portion of the outfield lands. At this last 
mentioned period the high price realized for all 
descriptions of farm produce stimulated to the 
adoption of growing white and green crops, alter- 
nately, farmers then finding that by this means 
only, the soil could be rendered most productive. 
Clear summer till, appears then to have been more 
generally introduced as part of the rotation, and 
was considered a material improvement, the land 
being formerly imperfectly laboured, and cleaned. 
Subsequent to the terminatien of the war, when 
the price of farm produce receded, a proportion of 
pasturage then formed a part, the advantages of 
which were soon made apparent ; the cultivator 
being thus enabled not only to reduce his general 
expenditure, but recover the land that had been 
previously exhausted by a long continuation of un- 
interrupted cropping. Afterwards, when agricul- 
turists could command the facilities supplied by 
the introduction of bones, and rape cake, as ma- 
nure, turnips were considered entitled to have a 
greater share in that rotation, being found advanta- 
geous, not only as food for the additional live stock 
upon the farm, but as the means of producing a 
greater quantity and a superior quality of manure. 
From these circumstances a vast contrast can now 
be made. Instead of the attention of the farmer 
being, as formerly, confined exclusively to tbc in- 
field land, a regular alternation, strictly enforced 


and attended to, now extends over the whole farm. 
The manure also is now properly distributed, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil and cropping. 
The leading features of the present rotation, con- 
sists in the growing of white or corn crops, and 
green crops, alternately, varying the description 
of crop according to the nature of the soil and local 
situation. The greatest possible attention is paid 
to the turning over of the land in proper season,-— 
to the thorough cleaning of the fallow, whether in 
clear summer till, or in green crops ; proper care 
is also taken to observe the most advantageous 
time for depositing the seed, and the most proper 
state of the land for its reception, and particular 
attention is given to the selection and changing of 
seed corn, and all the other roots, grasses, &c. now 
cultivated. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

The rude construction of farm implements at 
the commencement of the period to which the 
observations in this essay principally apply was a 
great bar to arable culture. Shortly afterwards the 
plough, (which of all the implements of agriculture 
is the most indispensible, being the first breaker up 
of the soil, and the precursor to every afterprocess, ) 
having been reduced to scientific principles by the 
late Mr. Small, a mechanic in Berwickshire, found 
its way into the best cultivated districts and sup- 
planted the old unwieldy implement that preceded 
it, with its expensive accompaniment of oxen in 
addition to horses. The attempts made by the in- 
genious mechanic the late Mr. Meikle to substi- 
tute the thrashing machine for the flail, excited 
considerable interest. Until, however, the impetus 
which was given to agricultural exertion during 
the eventful period of the war, farmers generally 
were not in possession of those essential requisites 
to the perfection of rural labour. The change 
which then took place, wa6 as rapid as it was impor- 
tant. Farmers with avidity possessed themselves 
of all the implements which could be piocured, and 
this demand was met by a corresponding exertion 
of ingenuity on the part of mechanics, and thus 
the farming community were yearly benefited both 
by the introduction of new implements, and by 
improvements in the construction of those then 
common. The improved state of the roads has 
enabled farmers to avail themselves of a lighter 
and simpler construction of carts, drawn by one 
horse, which has effected great saving in rural 
economy, more particularly in situations removed 
from markets, or where extraneous manures re- 
quire to be brought from a distance. The thrash- 
ing machine, one of the most important of agri- 
cultural implements, became very general, and 
conduced vastly to the benefit not only of the agri- 
cultural community but of the country generally. 
It would be difficult to estimate the advantage 
conferred by this powerful agent, but it may be 
mentioned that some interesting and apparently 
sound calculations on the subject will be found in 
a work published by an intelligent writer on agri- 
culture, the late Mr. Browne of Markle,in 1811, at 
which tiroes the machines were by no means so 
numerous as they are at present, nor so highly 
improved. In bis treatise on rural affairs Mr. 
Browne has presented the following estimate of the 
profit that might be derived by the public were 
thrashing mills used in every case in this country 
for separating com from the straw. He calculates: — 

1 . The number of acres producing grain in Great 
Britain, 8,000,000. 2. The average produce in 

quarters at three quarters per acre at 24,000,000. 
3. The increased quantity of grain produced 
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bf thrashing mills instead of using the flail at 
one-twentieth part of the produce or in quarters at 
1* 300,000. 4 The value of that increased quantity 
it forty shillings per quarter, at 2,400,000/. 
5 The saving in expence of labour at one shilling, 
per quarter, at 1,200,00 01. 6 The total profit per 

annum to be obtained, at 3,600,000/. 7 The actual 
profit per annum on the supposition, that only half 
of the grain produced were thrashed by machines, 
1,800,000/. 

Sir John Sinclair’s remark upon this is deserving 
of attention. “ It is not then to be wondered at, 
that be should pronounce the thrashing mill to be 
the most valuable implement in the farmer’s pos- 
session, contending that it adds more to the pro- 
duceof the country, than any invention has hitherto 
done, and that it ought to be accounted the greatest 
improvement that has been introduced into Great 
Britriii daring the present age. Since that time 
wo, steam has been attached, which has still 
hither increased, in an conomica] point of view, 
the advantage of this implement. 

DRAINING. 

Draining of land in Scotland, on anything like 
proper principles, was not much understood nor 
carried beyond the most restricted limits, until 
thepablication of Mr.Jas. Johnson, land-surveyor, 
in ahich he detailed the practice of Mr. Elkington, 
jhen th<? object was the removal of (land -springs. 
Thiiwork made its appearance about the year 
1800, when, fortunately the fanning community 
*** in the most favourable circumstances to profit 
by the bints it contained. It thus proved highly 
beneficial. As much of the land in Scotland how- 
ler, ii retentive and not applicable to Elkington 's 
system, improvements in this respect were only 
effected within certain bounds. At a later period, 
rix, about the year 1813, the Duke of Portland 
introduced the practice of tile draining upon an 
extensive scale. He erected three tile manufac- 
tories upon his estate in Ayrshire, and thus proved 
A* advantage derivable from furrow-draining 
by means of such materials. The example of this 
nobleman, so worthy of imitation, did not at first 
oeet with that attention it deserved, and fully 
sixteen or eighteen years elapsed before the agri- 
J 0 ™*! community generally, admitted that 
farrow-draining, by means of tiles and other 
materials, was the only effectual method of relieving 
™ from excess of surface water. Since the last 
mestioned period, manufactories of tiles are 
numerous all over the country, and thus, by 
rasps of Elkington’s system, in combination with 
farrow-draining, much has been done to alter the 
appearance of and encrease the produce of the 
araWe lands throughout Scotland. The former 
ockiy appearance of the crops, the late period of 
"peeing, and the uncertainty and risk attending 

operations not only in harvest, but in spring, 
winter, in a climate so variable, 
bare been moderated, or in some degree removed. 
Tba laod is not liable to poaching. It can be 
more thoroughly laboured and cleaned ; and, 
^Bwally speaking, ploughed at any season, and 
in most d rco instances with advantage. Labour is 
tto&omised, the benefits of stimulating and en- 
ncWng manures secured to the fullest extent, and 
1 ® or ® ample produce and superior quality of 
Fain obtained. 

With regard to the drainage of land laid out in 
E**®**^, the effects have been no less obvious. 
5»hcs, sod other aquatic plants have disappeared, 
ne finer grasses have risen more abundantly, and 
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are not injured by the treading of the cattle. The 
capabilities of maintaining stock have been thus 
increased to an incredible extent, independent of 
the superior size and quality of the stock pro- 
duced. When cut iu hay, the quality of those 
new grasses is superior and of greater value, and 
in addition to what has been already stated, green 
crops can now be grown with advantage on every 
part of a well-drained farm, and these profitably 
substituted for a clear summer till, by which last 
process alone the land could have been previously 
dressed In a husbandmanlike manner. 

The drainage of hill pasture land has been 
pratbed to great extent within the last twenty years. 
This improvement is effected by cutting surface 
drains about fourteen inches deep, (and generally 
of the same dimensions in breadth) and directing 
them obliquely along the declivity. This has 
enabled stock farmers in these districts not only 
to adapt a more suitable and profitable description 
of sheep in many cases to the pastures, but to im- 
prove the quality of the old stock, where change 
was advisable. The unwholesome quality of 
the plants produced on such pastures, with the 
other disadvantages attending the sheep treading 
constantly on land surcharged with water, proved 
fatal to vast numbers, from various diseases, but 
more particularly that destructive malady, the rot. 
Independent therefore of the improvement that 
has taken place in the description of grasses 
natural to such altitudes, and the benefits resulting 
to the occupiers in consequence, the climate of 
the country has been sensibly improved, and 
greatly to the benefit of agriculture. The effects of 
general drainage is peculiarly observable in the 
rapid increase of the rivers throughout Scotland 
after rain, and the as sudden subsidence when the 
weather becomes dry. It is also worthy of remark 
that agues, so prevalent in Scotland at one time, 
are now seldom oi never heard of. 

Lime and Manures. 

As the country became intersected by proper 
communications the use of shell marl.as a manure, 
was gradually superseded by the employment of 
lime, — which, although brought, it might be, from 
a great distance, was found to be more beneficial 
and economical. Some idea of the extent to 
which it is now employed on land in Scotland 
may be formed by reference to the Highland 
Society's published Transactions, (Vol. 11. p. 57). 
From an enquiry instituted by that society in 
1834, the lime used as manure in the previous 
year, 1833, is estimated in round numbers at 
5,060,000, bushels. The general application of 
lime, in combination with drainage, has been 
the means of reclaiming, and bringing into a high 
state of cultivation, a very great extent of the 
outfield lands. More recently ground bones have 
been extensively used in the growing of turnips, 
and the use of rape cake, as a manure, has been 
found very efficacious, and has rapidly increased. 

So late as 1815, it was with difficulty the Scotch 
farmer could be induced to make trial of these 
manures, even experimentally. Both, but par- 
ticularly bone dust, are now in great request, and 
some idea may be formed of the extent to which 
they are employed from the following statements, 
extracted from a return made to Parliament by 
the Inspector General of Imports and Exports in 
1833. 

Report op Committee of House of Commons. 
Declared value of bones of animals and fish 
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( except while bones) imported into Scotland to be 

used as manure In 1821 £ 69 17 0*1 1*- 

do ....do ....do 1829 12,322 4 9 >|1 

do ....do. ...do 1832 13,908 1 1 J &> 


Rapeseed, linseed, and cwt. qrs. lb. 

other oilcakes in.. . . 1821 none 

do do..... do..... 1822 100 0 0 

do do do 1829 34,587 1 27 

do do do 1832 444,491 3 21 

What proportion rape cake bears to the other 
materials with which it is combined in this return 
does not appear, but there can be no doubt the 
quantity was very great. 

Mc'Cullocii’s Statistical Account, 1837, vol. 

1. pp. 529. 

According to the best authorities the arable 
lands in Scotland are estimated at about 2,400,000 
acres, which are distributed as follows 


In Wheat 220,000 

Barley 280,000 

Oats 1,275,000 

Beans and Peas 100,000 

Potatoes 130,000 

Turnips 350,000 

Flax 16,000 

Gardens 32,000 


2,403,000 

When it is considered therefore, that rapecake is 
applied, more or less to each of these divisions, or 
descriptions of crop, in Scotland, it appears evident 
that the quantity made use of composes by far the 
larger part of the aggregate amount in the return. 
It could have been wished that access might hare 
been obtained to a similar official statement 
showing how far the importation had increased 
since 1832. But although there is no op- 
portunity of making such reference, the follow- 
ing account, which has been kindly furnished 
from a source which may be relied upon, will, to a 
certain extent, supply the defect. It exhibits a 
statement of the amount of duty upon bones and 
rapeseed, linseed, and other oilcakes, imported 
into the United Kingdom for home consumption, 
during the two years antecedent to the reduction 
of duty in 1816, and again in the year 1837. 



Bones of Cattle, and of 
other animals, and of fish 
(except whale-bones). 

Rapeseed. linseed, snd 
other oll-caki’s, entered at 
the Custom House, under 
one general head. 


Declared! 

Value. 

Rate of 
Duty. 

Nett 
Amount 
of Duty. 

Quantity | 

Rate of 
Duty. 

Nett 
Amount 
of Duty. 

In 
i 1814 
1815 
1837 

£ 

557 

835 

245,523 

£ s. dJ 

31 13 4 
31 18 4 
1 0 0 

£ 

178 

265 

2531 

Cwts. 

43,011 

16,807 

705,851 

per ewt 
/». d. 

1 1 7 

1 1 7 
j 0 2 

£ 

3.325 

1,300 

0,75(1 


In the foregoing table there is no distinction of 
the quantities imported into Scotland, but it seems 
not too much to assume that the ratio of encrease 
in that country has been equal to that which has 
taken place in other parts or the kingdom. Upou 
this data it will be found that the declared value of 
bones imported into Scotland was 37,205/., while 
the amount in 1832 was only 13,908/., being little 
more than a third of that amount. Similarly the 
quantity of rapeseed, linseed, &c., &c., imported 
into Scotland, in 1837, will be found to be 82,788 
cwts., the quantity In 1832 being only 46,238, not 
much more than the half. There is no doubt the 


demand from agriculturists in Scotland has con- 
tinued to increase. Having alluded to bones and 
rape cake, in exemplification of the extent to 
which manure is now employed, the writer may 
further observe that at no distant date the town of 
Edinburgh paid many hundreds per annum to 
induce people to remove the dung from the streets. 
In 1813, after the adoption of a different method, 
the sum it sold for amounted to 915/., and what has 
already been disposed of in this present year, 1838, 
amounts to 8,890/. The quality of this description 
of manure has been yearly falling off from local 
causes. 

That the better cultivation of Scotland may be 
attributed to such causes, no one can dispute, and 
that by the spirited manner in which farmers 
availed themselves of them, the rent of land has 
been maintained, is equally undeniable. The 
growing of turnips and barley has been thus at- 
tempted where formerly the hilly nature of the 
land presented a complete barrier to the ap- 
plication of manure. Independent of the advan- 
tages gained from the increased breadth now sown 
with these crops, in situations removed from large 
towns and cut off from local advantages, the 
superior culture of the artificial grasses has been 
secured. Thus additional facilities for repro- 
ducing manure has been sensibly increased. 

Farmers in the neighbourhood of distilleries 
have, in addition, derived great advantage from the 
use of the offals in feeding their live stock, and 
improving the quality of the farm-yard composts. 
Other extraneous manures, such as soot, liquid ma- 
nure, &c., have been found roost beneficial in Scotch 
practice for certain purposes. In farm-yard dung 
there has been a decided improvement in its pre- 
paration and application. The modern style of 
farm buildings has enabled the farmer to keep 
more live stock in the yards, and the general 
practice of feeding these, in part with linseed 
cake, has not only Increased his means of doing 
so, but at the same time enriches the manure, 
whilst greater attention is now bestowed upon the 
collection and applying of it afterwards. 

VARIETIES OF GRAIN. 

The introduction of many new species and va- 
rieties ofgtain, and the superior knowledge which 
lias been acquired as to their adaptation for certain 
soils and situations, in a great measure relieve the 
farmer of that risk, to which he was formerly ex- 
posed, by sowing the kinds not suitable for the 
land. There is no situation, suitable for cultiva- 
tion, where a variety may not now be sown, which 
in an average of years will mature and make a 
moderate return. However much may remain to 
be accomplished, it is gratifying to reflect upon 
the progress which has been made in ascertaining 
the proper descriptions to be sown, in order to in- 
sure the greatest amount of produce. The agri- 
culturist has now the selection of upwards of 


55 varieties 

of wheat. 

17 

»* 

of barley. 

38 

»» 

of oats. 

163 

tt 

of potatoes. 

13 

tt 

of beans. 

20 

tt 

of peas. 

39 

•t 

of turnips. 

17 

tt 

of clovers, 


and a much extended and yearly cultivation of 
natural permanent grasses. 

The substitution of stock, instead of sample 
markets, within a recent period, has been of great 
utility to the grain growing farmer, and the more 
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jadSdoui arrangements now made for the sale of 
lire stock at regular intervals, and in central situa- 
tions, has tended much to facilitate the operations 
of the stock farmer. In Edinburgh, down to so late 
a period as the year 1827 there was no stock market. 
There, and throughout Scotland, grain was sold by 
sample, a mode of dealing attended with many dis- 
advantages, and peculiarly liable to engender dis- 
putes. At the time mentioned, a stock market 
was opened in the metropolis, and the benefits of 
it very generally felt. The practice was followed 
successively in other places, and has now been 
generally adopted over the country. Few bad 
debts now occur ; in general, the fanner can al- 
ways have an opportunity of either increasing, or 
decreasing his stock any week in the year, and 
every transaction can be entered into with the 
greatest safety, as credit is never expected to he 
given or received. 

LIVE stock. 

In this branch of rural economy, very great im- 
provements have taken place since the period al- 
ready alluded to, when pasturage assumed a pro- 
minent part in the rotation of cropping practised 
in Scotland. The introduction of short-horned 
cattle, and Leicester sheep, led to a comparison 
between them and the live stock of the country. 
Observation, experiment, and enterprise, were 
thus excited, and a much more correct judgment 
has been imparted to the Scotch stock farmer, of 
the properties, and habits, both of native and 
foreign breeds. He has also been led to give more 
rigid attention to rearing and feeding, and to the 
propriety of availing himself of the increased fa- 
cilities for securing early maturity of such stock. 
These improvements began to appear at the same 
time with the improvement of pasture lands, which, 
as has been mentioned, took place since the termi- 
nation of the last war. Each of those improvements 
have had a reciprocal effect upon the other, and to 
those who were acquainted with some of the Muir- 
lands in Scotland at a prior period, the combined 
effect which they have produced in altering the 
face of the country, and exhibiting verdant fields 
where formerly there existed nothing hut perhaps 
a barren moss, has been indeed surprising, and 
would scarcely admit of being described without 
risk of appearing to exaggerate. 

Other circumstances have been instrumental in 
promoting the course of improvement. Thus the 
improved education of the farmers generally, and 
the desire which has been engendered of obtaining 
the best information on their pursuits, may be 
mentioned as having bad a powerful effect. This 
was facilitated by the numerous publications which 
have issued from the press on agricultural subjects. 
The surveys of the different counties enabled a 
comparison to be made of the practices of others ; 
the systems of management detailed in such sur- 
veys, beingchiefly confined to wbat had been adopt- 
ed by the best cultivators ; more particularly, how- 
ever, it may be observed, that much benefit resulted 
from Sir John Sinclair’s statistical account of Scot- 
land, having attracted very generally the attention 
of Scotch farmers. Indeed the information con- 
tained in that work was in a great measure ob- 
tained from their own class, and thus an additional 
stimulus was given to farther enquiry and obser- 
vation. 

peasantry. 

It would he unpardonable not to notice with 
marked admiration, the very great improvement, 
both physically and intellectually, of the peasantry. 
That such improvement has gone hand in hand 


with the progress of civilization, and the applica- 
tion of science and art to the practice of agriculture 
must afford an agreeable subject of contemplation 
to the philanthropist. The peasantry of Scotland 
are an educated, shrewd, and enlightened clast. 
They have no prejudices against the introduction 
of machines, for saving labour, and there are few 
who do not possess very general knowledge of 
country affairs. The chief amelioration which has 
taken place of late years in the condition of this 
class consists in the more general observance of 
sober habits — the increased taste for personal and 
domestic neatness and comfort, and the progress 
they have made ( not inferior to that of any other 
class) in the acquisition of useful information, and 
the practice of those arts which fall within their 
sphere. 

The establishment of a chair of agriculture in 
the Edinburgh University has not been without its 
beneficial effects. That chair was first filled by 
Dr. Andrew Coventry, whose appointment took 
place in 1790. This gentleman continued to fulfil 
the duties with great honor to himself, and advan- 
tage to his pupils, until his death in 1831. Upon 
this event a successor was fortunately found in the 
present incumbent, Professor Low, whose scientific 
acquirements and practical knowledge justly entitle 
his instructions to that respect which they have 
universally obtained. 

The limited capital amongst the farmers 54 years 
ago, precluded them from carrying any material 
improvements into effect, but this difficulty was 
subsequently obviated by the liberal accommoda- 
tion granted by the Scotch banks, which enabled 
the farmers to bring their land into a better state 
of cultivation, and thereby to increase their pro- 
duce, and derive the greater benefit from the high 
prices in the course of the French war. 

The advantages already alluded to could have 
operated only to a limited extent, had it not been 
for the general and indeed almost universal practice 
in Scotland, of landlords granting leases for a term 
of years, and the absence of tithes fortunately af- 
forded free scope to that impulse. Finally it may 
be observed that the recent improvements in steam 
navigation have been of considerable benefit to the 
Scotch farmer, in affording the facility of convey- 
ing his produce to the best markets. 

It is now time to enquire how far the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, has been in- 
strumental in promoting general improvements. 
There can he no doubt that the meetings and de- 
liberations of the society have had a powerful in- 
fluence in directing a more general attention on 
the part of landlords to rural affairs, and thus lead- 
ing them to acquire a more minute knowledge of 
farming operations, and of the best means of im- 
proving their estates. The preminms offered 
by the society for essays on agricultural subjects, 
have induced practical farmers to communicate 
the result of their experience; and as much judg- 
ment was displayed in the selection and manner of 
publishing those essays, much valuable informa- 
tion was thus diffused, and farmers were stimulated 
to further enauiry. 

The attention ,of the Highland Society was in 
the first instance directed exclusively to the im- 
provement of the northern counties, and the 
amelioration of the state of the inhabitants there. 
The benefits conferred on those districts by the 
exertions of the society, exceeded all expectation, 
but these initiatory steps in the progress of the 
society, are fully detailed in the society 7 * published 
transactions, and it seems superfluous here to 
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refer to them more particularly. The following 
observations, therefore, will be confined to the 
consideration of the influence the society has had 
in promoting general improvement, by subse- 
guentlypxtending its patronage to the whole of 

The society offered liberal premiums to the oc- 
cupiers in the different districts of Scotland, for 
reports of actual improvements of waste or unpro- 
ductive land, and, in consequence, numerous re* 
ports were made by practical fanners. By this 
means much valuable information was elicited with 
respect to the method adopted, and the success or 
want of success of those employed. In general the 
improvements were effected by draining and 
liming; the reclaimed land being either continued 
in permanent pasture, or brought into a regular 
course of aration, as was considered most applica- 
ble to the nature of the soil, or situation of the 
land. The society having discovered that the 
method of under-draining was imperfectly under- 
stood in Scotland, deputed a person to go to Eng- 
land and study the art under the celebrated Mr. 
Elkington. On his return, the society patronized 
the publication of his observations ou Mr. Elking- 
ton’s eyfttem, and took every method to ensure an 
extensive circulation of the work. This report 
attracted great interest in the farming community, 
and the draining of land was afterwards poshed to 
greater extent, and on better principles than here- 
tofore. The society then offered premiums to the 
farmers who executed the greatest amount of ef- 
fectual draining upon their respective occupations. 
Subsequently the attention of the society was 
directed to furrow draining, and, under its auspices 
that system has been extensively adopted, with 
the most beneficial effect. Much valuable informa- 
tion has since been supplied, regarding the differ- 
ent systems practised, and the best methods of 
manufacturing tiles. The cost of that article has 
in consequence been much reduced, and the means 
of carrying on this species of draining have thus 
been brought within the reach of farmers, In situa- 
tions of the country, where other materials conld 
not be procured, for rendering that method of im- 
provement practicable. It would be unnecessary 
to do more than allude to the cultivation of turnips 
in the southern parts of Scotland, so long cele- 
brated for the superior culture of that valuable 
root, but in tbe extension of that system to other 
districts, the society has borne a prominent part, 
hy offering premiums to the occupiers of land 
where turnips were not grown, to the extent to be 
available in the feeding of live stock, the land in 
those districts being suitable to the cultivation of 
this important root. Many reports were after- 
wards transmitted to the society from different 
competitors describing their mode of culture, and 
the extent to which they had carried it 

In the improvement offsrm-stock tbe exertions of 
the society have been most successful. Tbe liberal 

a remiums they swsrded to those enterprising in- 
ividoala who distinguished themselves in the in- 
troduction of the improved breeds of cattle and sheep, 

S ve a powerful stimulus to exertion. Tbe imper- 
ious of the native breeds were thus made more 
evident to stock farmers, tnd the national prejudices 
subdued by the advantages which were made appa- 
rent, by a judicious selection of females as well as 
males. Much benefit has been derived from the 
society obtaining and publishing essays, written by 
practical men, upon the best methods of rearing and 
fattening stock, and providing a winter supply of 


food for sheep, aud thereby increasing their pro- 
duce, and improving tbe staple of tbe wool. 

Amongst tbe many improvements which have b o on 
effected in Scotland by the Highland Society, not tbe 
least important has been the establishing of a veteri- 
nary school, by means of which a knowledge of tbe 
treatment of tbo diseases of domestic animals bee 
been very much improved. This school was esta- 
blished in 1823, under the patronage of tbe society. 
For five years previous to that time, however, Mr. 
Dick, the present professor, had regularly delivered 
a course of lectures which had been gradually 
attracting public attention. Tbe patronage of tbe 
society gave a new impulse to the energy of tbe 
school, and a great increase of the number of pupila 
took place, which has gradually continued, until tbe 
number last session baa increased to seventy-one. 
It may be interesting to know somewhat of tba 
details connected with this subject, the manner in 
which it is conducted, and the expenses connected 
with it. The expense of the institution to the so- 
ciety is only 26/. 5s. per annum, as an allowanee 
towards certain extra expenses ; all tbe other 
burdens connected with it being supported by tba 
professor out of the fees of tbe pupils. The feea 
consist of either three guineas for attendance on tba 
lectures each session, or ten guineas as a fee for 
liberty of perpetual attendance on the lectures, and 
also for liberty to attend the practice of the ptefessor. 
Tbe seknowedged zeal and ability of the professor, 
and tbe moderation of the fees exacted from the 
pupils will in some degree account for the gradual 
prosperity of the school. 

The lectures consist of demonstrations of the 
healthy structure of tbe domestic animals, making 
the horse the standard, and comparing the structure 
of the other animals with him. Having examined 
the healthy structure, tbe slteradons induced by 
disease are then shewn and compared with tbe 
normal parts, and the means of prevention and cure 
are then explained. Tbe course extends to about 
90 lectures. The practical pupils are examined 
weekly, and in order to afford sufficient oppor- 
tunities to the pupil to become practically acquainted 
with his profession, the professor has established a 
veterinary dispensary, where be gives advice and 
medicines gratis, for tbe animals belonging to the 
poorer class of garters, hackney men, and cow 
feeders who apply. The pupils are permitted, after 
having obtained a sufficient degree of acquaintance 
with tbe subject, to perform tbe requisite operations 
prescribed for cases, under tbe directions and 
superintendance of the professor. The practical 
pupils enioy great advantages from tbe liberality of 
several of tne professors of tbe university, and the 

f irivate lecturers allowing them to attend their 
ectures gratuitously, and tbe readiness with which 
animals are procured for dissection in Edinburgh in 
consequence of the small value ef tbe carcase en- 
sures the pupil being well versed in anatomy. At 
the conclusion ef tbe second session's attendance the 
pupil is publicly examined by a committee of 
medical gentlemen, appointed by the Highland So- 
ciety, ana those who are found qualified receive o 
diploma. Tbe benefits derived from tkis institution 
are such as might have been anticipated. Farmers, 
as well as country blacksmiths, have acquired a 
knowledge of the structure and constitution of the 
horse sna other animals, which 20 years ago was 
scarcely to he found, even among the profession in 
latge towns. 

Sxbds, Plants, Roots, &c. 

In accelerating the acquirement of a knowledge 
of the adaption of the different sorts of seeds, and 
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plants, to peculiar soils and altitudes, muoh has also 
been dona by the enlightened exertions of tbe so- 
ciety. The attention wbicb baa been directed to this 
subject, has led to tbe improvement of many sorts 
by esreful selection, and culture, to the production of 
new varieties of superior qualities ; and to tbe in- 
troduction into geueral culture of new genera and 
species before unknown, or known only botanically. 

In tbe appointment of Mr. Charles Lawson, of 
tbe linn of Peter Lawson tnd Son, as their seeds- 
man, the society have possessed themselves of a 
valuable auxiliary, whose extensive knowledge and 
Indefatigable zeal it would be impossible to over- 
rate. He periodically perambulates, not only bis own 
country bnt tbe continent, in search of fresh infor- 
mation, wbicb be hesitates not immediately to put 
tbs community in possession of, by bis publications. 
At great personal expense he formed, under the 
patronage of tbe society, a museum consisting of 
•psetaens of seeds, roots, plants, &c., and also 
models and specimens of all tbe improved imple- 
ments used in tbe cultivation of the soil, tbe latter 
of which were supplied from the collection of the 
Highland society. To this museum tbe public are 
invited free of expense. Agriculturists are en- 
couraged to send specimens of the grains, roots, &c., 
with a description of tbe circumstances under which 
they have been produced ; and thus by a com- 
panion of all tbe various sorts collected, the means 
an afforded of obtaining information as to tbe most 
profitable for their adoption. 

Tbe annual meetings and exhibitions of this 
society, shifting, as they have done, from one dis- 
trict of the country to another, have been of great na- 
tional importance, in congregating on these occasions 
vast assemblages of all classes of the agricultural 
community, in tbe diffusion amongst them of useful 
practical knowledge, and creating in them a spirit of 
•moJation in their respective spheres of life. Land- 
lords have been brought in contact with the tenantry, 
is the competitions of their produce. Practical 
farmsra have more duly estimated tbe real qualities 
of tbsir own stock, from seeing them placed in com- 
petition with others, and have thereby been enabled 
to form a more correct judgment of tbe moat valuable 
properties of tbe domestic animals. The attention 
of the farmers has at those meetings been bene- 
ficislly directed to specimens of the most improved 
weds, roots, implements of busbsndry, drain tiles, 
wool, cheese, butter, 6cc., &c., and other useful 
husbandry articles, then exhibited. Tbe society’s 
patrooage has also been given to district exhibitions 
of farm-stock, and tbe premiums then given have 
been attended with great local benefit. Shepherds 
sad other farm servants take great interest in attend- 
ing those meetings and exhibitions, and it cannot be 
doubted that tbsir ideas have, by these means, been 
enlarged and a more perfect knowledge imparted to 
them in their respective spheres. 

Tbe writer will now proceed to the last division 
of bis subject, vis., to allude to a particular district 
where improvement ** can be proved to have taken 
place.” And be selects Peeblesshire, as being one 
of the most elevated inland counties, and being thus 
cutoff from tbe advantages of sea-ports, canals, or 
railroads. It is m district, so to speak, confined to 
its own resources. It may also be considered as a 
recommendation for tbe purpose in view, that Mr. 
James Allan, one of tbe tenantry of the district, was 
the first te carry off tbe Highland Society's medal 
for tbe improvement ef waste land. This prize wag 
swarded previous to 1801, and was justly earned 
by the improvement of 50 acres of barren beath land, 
situated on tbe side of a very steep bill, wbicb, in 


spite of all the difficulties of soil and situation, was 
changed in tbe space of three years from a sterile 
and unproductive moor, to a field producing ex- 
cellent crops. 

This county lies between 55° 24', and 55° 50' 
north latitude, and 2° 45' to 3° 33' longitude, west 
frexn London. Its extreme length from noith to 
south is about 30 miles, and its greatest breadth 
from east to weal is about 22. According to recent 
surveys tbe land cultivated, or occasionally so, is 
estimated at about 35,000 imperial acres, what has 
never beeo cultivated at 206,000 ; capable of being 
cultivated 8000, and under-wood nearly 7000. 

In taking a superficial view of tbit county, tbe 
impression may be conveyed that it is altogether a 
pastoral district, as any idea of the extent of the 
cultivated ground can only be obtained by very 
minute inspection. Tbe lowest part being 400 feet 
above tbe level of tbe aea, and its highest point 
2916 feet. 

Amelioration or Climate. 

Being one of tbe elevated districts in Scotland, 
tbe climate is naturally moist and unpropitious. 
Tradition sayg at one time there was a considerable 
extent of natural wood ; but little remains to hear 
evidence that such was tbe case. Even so late as 
1800, tbs artificial wood did not exceed 2000 acres ; 
now there are computed to be upwards of 7000, and 
tbe improvement in this respect has been carried on 
with a view both to ornament and utility. This, in 
combination with the extensive drainage of tbe ara- 
ble land, and likewise sheep pasturage, baa amelio- 
rated tbe climate, and proved highly beneficial both 
as regards the prevention of disease, and tbe more 
early maturity of the cultivated grains, grasses and 
roots. 

The greater extension of the cultivated 
Lands, &c h 6c c. 

Formerly cultivation, in its then imperfect state, 
only extended to what was termed the old croft 
lands. These lsy principally contiguous to water 
courses, or immediately adjoining residences, and 
now bear a very insignificant proportion to the arable 
lands of the county. Accessions were gradually 
made from unincleaed land, worthy of being culti- 
vated and likewise from what was in a perfect state 
of unproductiveness, being reclaimed by means of 
draining, levelling, and afterwards liming. In some 
cases these were formerly peat mosses, principally 
under water, or what was covered on barren heath, 
on gentle declivities. 

As cultivation was extended, enclosures wars 
made, and tbe system of growing white and green 
crops in regular rotation, with s proportion of pas- 
turage adopted, independent of tbe manure made 
upon tbe farms, extraneous manures are now exten- 
sively employed, and the growing of turnip, which, 
previous to 1800 was hardly practised, is now 
widely followed over tbe county, with due regard to 
tbeir proper management. W itbin the last 20 years 
the period of commencing harvest was considered to 
be s week or two behind tbe lowland districts of tbe 
county. Nowit is almost on a par, and the quality 
of grain produced, more especially barley, may be 
said to be equal. 

Tbe soils are very variable, consisting of moss, 
clay, sand, and soils having mixtures of these in 
different proportions. Generally speaking tbe ara- 
ble lands are well adapted for tbe green crop system 
of husbandry, and as great attention has been paid 
to enclosures, every facility is afforded for tbe im- 
provement of tbe land by pasturage. 

It must be admitted, that from tbo high price of 
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farm produce daring the war, some of the land in 
this county, aa well as many other districts in Scot- 
laud, was injudiciously subjected to cultivation. 
The effects of this are clearly perceptible, and now 
more rational methods are taken to improve its pro- 
ductiveness. The improved description cf farm 
implements are now common in this district ; and it 
is worthy of remark, that previous to 1800 only 1 6 
thrashing machines were in operation, now there 
are upwards of 200, and the greater proportion pro- 
pelled by four and six horse power. 

In the recollection of many of the present occu- 
piers, the black faced breed of sheep almost exclu- 
sively occupied this county, the cheviot being 
comparatively rare and confined to one parish 
(Po8so). Now the Cheviot breed is computed to 
bear the proportion of one-half, and, where this 
change has been judiciously made, much benefit is 
gained. Tbe calculation may be taken at 100/. per 
annum for every 1000 black faced sheep that have 
been displaced by cbeviots, and this appears still 
more interesting when, by the last calculation, tbe 
number of sheep in the county is estimated at up- 
wards of 102,000. 

In tbe general management of sheep-farms, an 
Improvement has decidedly token place. Much 
loss was at one time experienced by over -stocking 
the pastures, and laying an extra quantity of tar 
upon the animals, under the impression that it would 
enable them to bear up better against tbe severities 
of winter. Where smearing with tar is still prac- 
tised, more judgment is displayed, and in many 
cases stook farmers have adopted other ingredients 
which are equally efficacious in protecting tbe ani- 
mal and does not deteriorate the quality of the wool. 
More attention is now paid to a proper provision of 
winter food, to the selection of tbe rams, and the 
appropriation of the regular sheep stock to the 
pastures. 

Due attention is now paid to draining those parts 
of tbe pastures whioh are surcharged with water, 
and thus a more valuable produce from stock is ob- 
tained and new sources of wealth opened up. 

Prior to improvements taking place on the farm 
houses and cottages, the Rev. Mr. Findlalor, who 
wrote anable survey of this country, describes the 
usual construction of the better farm dwellings to have 
consisted “ of a long house of only six feet wall in 
height; the apartments all upon the ground, the di- 
mensions about 45 by 15 or 16 feet in breadth within 
walls, no division by partitions within, but the 
cross partitions effected by close beds, (the close 
bed is a frame of wood 6 feet high, 6 feet long, and 
4 broad) set end to end with a passage between 
them.” The same writer describes that “ in one 
apartment the farmer and bis servants sat in tbe 
evening, the fire place being in tbe centre over 
which there was suspended a frame of lath and 
plaster, or spars and mats, and reaching within 
about five feet of tbe floor. This resembled an in- 
verted funnel wbiob conveyed away the smoke ; the 
inmates sitting round the Are within the circumfe- 
rence of this inverted funnel. Tbe cottages were 
built with walls of turf, 6tone buttresses, or wooden 
posts built into tbe wall supporting the heavy tim- 
bers of tbe roof.” 

Tbe general character of farm buildings now, con- 
sist of substantial and respectable residences for tbe 
occupier, with suitable accommodation in appropri- 
ate and comfortable bouses to his servants and 
labourers, and every other necessary convenience 
required for the farm- stock. 

Previous to the construction of the numerous 
roads which now intersect tbe county, firm produce 


was conveyed to market upon horses, an equal 
weight being suspended on each side of the animal, 
and lime was brought home in a similar manner. 
This method of transport was occasioned and the 
use of it prolonged by the description of roads to be 
travelled. Now the county is very well intersected 
bv proper roads and these well kept. The mail-coach 
travels open one of them, and tbe tollsamount to near 
5000/. per annum, independent of what is paid by the 
post office. Bridges also are now thrown over the ri- 
ver Tweed, which winds itself through the county. 

As to what may be tbe change that has taken 
place upon the gross rental of the county within the 
period to which these remarks principally apply, 
the writer will not hazard an opinion, not being in 
possession of correct information in that respect. 
But he may refer to the following statement as 
corroborative so far of what has been advanced. 

Rental of the parish of Peebles in the county of 
Peebles as taken from the statistical account of that 


parish, published August 1834 7000 

Do. as taken from statistical account of said 
parish published in the year 1794 3000 


Increase £4000 

Before concluding, tbe writer may remark that in 
this attempt to treat, within the compase of an 
essay, a subject so extensive in its nature as agri- 
culture, and comprehending as it does with its range 
the well-being ot the universe, he may expect to be 
blamed for tbe omission of much which may appear 
indispensable to convey an adequate idea of tbe un- 
precedented advance which has taken place within 
the last 54 years. But bis object has been to 
avoid any reference to the many conflicting opi- 
nions of theorists, snd to confine himself solely 
to observation and to practical information derived 
from those whose skill and experience enti- 
tle them to implicit confidence. He has likewise 
laboured to confine bis observations to those con- 
necting links which have mainly contributed to the 
general result, snd to which others are attached in 
finer gradation. Aware, however, how much re- 
mains to be accomplished he respectfully throws 
bimself upon the indulgence of bis readers. 

A Practical Farmer. 


COMMON SALT FOR CATTLE. 

Sir,— “ Tbe Farmer's Magazine” being such an 
excellent medium of communication, I have to beg 
that you will allow tbe following enquiry to pass 
through it. 

Of all medicines Common Salt is perhaps that 
which is most universally used for cattle ; it is 
cheap, always at hand, and in many diseases ex- 
celled by no other medicine. In small doses it is 
an excellent tonic, in larger quantities, of a pint 
or so, a powerful purgative ; but when given fre- 
quently to milch-cows it dries up their milk. Now 
I have no doubt something may be combined with 
it to prevent this tendency to dry the milk, with- 
out destroying its other properties, and if any 
person acquainted with the nature of medicine 
would prescribe a remedy for this defect, and 
insert it in some of your next numbers, he would 
be conferring a great boon on farmers in general, 
and the communication would be thankfully re- 
ceived by A Welsh Farmer. 

May 25M. 1840. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF POOR 
CLAY LANDS. 

It is universally confessed by practical men that 
no class of soils cultivated by the farmer yield so 
small a return for the labour expended, and are so 
difficult and precarious to manage, as the thin clay 
lands on a very stiff and retentive bottom, which 
much abound in many parts of the kingdom. 
Light sands and chalks are very similar in value, 
but much more pleasure is derived from their cul- 
tivation by means of green crops and feeding by 
sheep, and more profit is obtained from their 
being used in that way, and in subservience to the 
other lands on the farm. Agricultural writers, who 
had no guides but theory and want of experience, 
have only exposed their ignorance in asserting 
that all clay lands may be cultivated by means of 
green crops and leguminous plants; as it is well 
ascertained that no means known to us will reduce 
these stiff soils to a state fit to be planted with 
these crops, and in which they would vegetate and 
grow. Tliese soils vary in value from 8s. to 16s. 
an acre, and may be divided into two kinds, — a 
hard black soil, and often red like brick, on a wet 
day bottom, and a soft black soil on a bottom 
equally wet and retentive. Any attempts to produce 
green crops on such soils are wholly beyond the 
question, and beans, pease, and vetches have been 
recommended as capable of enabling the farmer to 
dispense with tbe fallowing of the lands for one 
year, by which process one crop i9 lost, with tbe 
rent and expense of labour incurred. 

But experience has shown that these crops may 
defer, but cannot take tbe place of, a summer 
fallow ; spring vetches may be eaten on the ground, 
and a partial fallow may be afterwards effected, but 
it will be very imperfect, and the land should be 
ready for sowing with wheat by tbe time the 
vetches are consumed. The quality of the land 
will very seldom afford a decent crop of the her- 
baceous green plants, the manuring obtained 
would be very inconsiderable, and even in the dry 
season of summer, tbe feeding of sheep on such 
soils would be ineligible and detrimental. The 
wetness of the lands in the spring and autumn, 
and tbe late harvests in many places where such 
soils very much abound, wholly exclude any 
working of the land before sowing the crops of 
beans and pease, which require a spring tilth at an 
earlier period than the nature of the soil will allow ; 
tod the greater difficulty remains in applying tbe ma- 
nure to the land in a suitable state of tilth and pul- 
verisation. These crops may be sown broad-cast, 
but then they rank os a corn crop, or they may be 
drilled and hoed, and then they hold nearly the 
same position, but on such soils tbe pro- 
cess of drilling any crops in the spring 
It very precarious, and in most cases a 
physical impossibility. Tbe clays on which drilled 
crops are grown arc loamy soils, to admit of that 
process ; but even on good wheat clays, it has been 
found impossible to substitute these crops for 
summer fallowing, with equal advantages of crops, 
and in the state of the land. On tbe soils men- 
tioned, there need be no hesitation in asserting 
that no process or means is known by which tbe 
land can be prepared for these crops, and the dung 
applied so as to produce equal effects with a fal- 
lowing, either in the state of the land, or in the 
value of the crops of a continued rotation ; no 
spring working or summer scuffling will reduce 
and pulverize such soils, which often require the 
whole summer for that purpose, and to many of 


these lands the plants themselves are physically in- 
appropriate as a crop. Even on the best landB 
they are used as chance crops, in order to defer 
the fallowing process when the land is in good 
condition, as the early period of sowing prevents 
the culivation that can be effected from becoming 
a substitute for fallowing, either by green crops 
or by the summer process. It remains to be seen 
what difference will be made in the nature and tex- 
ture of these soils by tbe modern system of farrow 
draining : whether it will render them more loose 
and friable, and more fitted for green plants, or only 
make them more accessible at different seasons, 
and easier managed for the usual crop. Some 
loamy clays may he converted into green crop 
lands from a previous near alliance, but the stiff 
clays now mentioned are probably beyond that 
possibility. 

Sommer fallowing being indispensible for the 
working and pulverization of clays, and wheat 
being found the most profitable crop after fallow, 
even in the very small quantities that can be 
obtained, various rotations have been followed and 
published, including and stating the crops that are 
most suitable after the fallowing process. The 
boasted four years course is too short for any soils, 
and tbe same plants recur too frequently, although 
it is very commonly followed on the poor clays 
now mentioned in the form of— 1. Fallow. 2. 
Wheat. 3. Clover and seeds, cot or pastured. 4. 
Oats. The grass seeds very frequently «• miss,’* 
in farmers 1 language, but the predominant love of 
corn crops will not allow a prolongation of tbe 
term. The oat crop is also very indifferent, be- 
cause there is no vegetable sward or freshness to 
yield nourishment to the plants by subsequent 
decomposition. An improvement has been sug- 
gested, by sowing peas, beans, and vetches on 
the wheat stubble, and thus sowing clovers only 
once in eight years on the fields alternately. I 
perceive that I understand the word “ rotation’* in 
a different sense from most writers— they apply it 
to the period when the same plant, cereal, legu- 
minous, or cruciform, is sown on the land under 
the same preparation, and with manure applied in 
the same manner, and that the plants may be used 
in the intervals in a different way, without termi- 
nating the rotation ; I have been accustomed to 
understand it as being terminated, when the same 
plant is sown by the same preparation, and that 
all the intermediate crops wholly consist of 
different plants, without any manure being applied. 
I use it in this sense in the following remarks. 

The many rotations that have been published do 
very few of them apply to the poor clays now 
mentioned, for they mostly suppose a manuring 
for beans, and crops to be eaten on tbe ground by 
sheep ; and some even suppose turnips, which 
soils belong entirely to another denomination of 
land. Barley is proposed to be sown after fallows, 
hot on poor hard clays th6 plant is wholly unfit, 
and repeated trials have confirmed wheat &9 the 
most profitable. The growth of winter and 
spring vetches requires a loamy softness of 
composition in the land ; they seldom succeed on 
these hard sterile clays, and when they fail and 
plant thin, the land Is rendered fouler, and no 
benefit can be obtained from the feeding by sheep, 
unless tho materials of feeding, or the crops them- 
selves, can be obtained, which can only be accom- 
plished by putting the land into good condition by 
previous Tallowing, cleaning, and manuring. 
Peas are similar in nature to vetches, and the be- 
nefits that both crops confer on light dry lands, by 
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shading, smothering, and manuring, which are 
certainly not small, have, upon trials, been found 
incapable of being realized under totally different 
circumstances in the lands on which they are 
used. On such soils the crops hate been found 
not worth seed and labour, besides rendering the 
land much fouler, unless previously in good con- 
dition ; and beans have been found equally unpro- 
ductive. Broadcast crops of these plants seldom 
fail iu fostering abundance of weeds, and any 
partial benefit from hoeing or weeding is a very 
Insufficient check, and produces no effect on the 
stubborn surface of the soil. The confining of 
sheep on these bare wet soils to consume clover, 
vetches, or any crop with a half arable surface, or 
swarded, would be highly injurious and detri- 
mental ; and besides the crop of artificial grasses 
is mostly so scanty as to yield a very light crop of 
hay, and sometimes a bare pasturage for one 
sheep on an acre, and much less a crop to feed a 
flock for the purpose of manuring the land. In 
many of the rotations that have been published, 
two and sometimes three crops of wheat occur in 
a course of six and eight years — a system of crop- 
ping that must suppose very extravagant manu- 
ring, and also land of good quality, a ready com- 
mand of animal manure, either in a putrescent 
form, or by feeding the crops on the land. Where 
such means can be commanded, the rotation is 
unobjectionable, and the requisite skill is best 
shown in adapting the course of cropping to the 
support that is available. No doubt can exist 
that a crop of green herbaceous food, to be con- 
sumed on the land at some period between the 
processes of fallowing, will afford great assistance 
to the land in producing the future crops ; 
but it ronst be known that the crops themselves 
can be obtained, and that other circumstances will 
allow the full and unqualified benefit. If wiuter 
vetches could be produced on these thin soils, the 
crop could not be wholly consumed before the 
middle or end of May, and any fallowing effected 
after that time would be very imperfect, for in 
general management, a very effectual part of the 
process is accomplished before that time, and the 
advantages of early working on stiff clays 
are well known to every cultivator. On some drier 
clays, spring vetches eaten on the ground, afford 
a good preparation for wheat on one furrow : but 
it is only a catch crop, aud delays, but does not 
dispense with fallowing. In the rotations that 
have been published in this Magazine, it would be 
desirable for the writers to state the preparation 
of the land for beans, the season of sowing, and 
the mode of applying the manure. It is evident 
that the lands are much superior in quality to those 
I have mentioned, both from the crops produced 
and the repetitions. 

Thin clay soils roach abound in Durham and 
Northumberland, in the southern counties, and 
in many parts of the kingdom. A long practice 
in cultivating them where the fallows amounted to 
150 acres yearly, has induced me to make some 
remarks on the rotations that might be adopted 
with roost advantage, and on the general culture 
of that denomination of lands. These soils are 
generally, but not always, found iu situations in- 
land, and distant from extraneous sources of 
manure ; the quantity of turnip land is small or 
none, and the scanty produce obtained from the 
lands afford a very limited supply of dnng, from 
the want of green crops and the animal manures 
that accompany them. Lands badly fed cannot 
withstand constant cropping, even with the plants 


that are found most suitable 5 the soil mnet have 
rest : and since animal manures and putreecent 
matters cannot he obtained, it remains to produce 
vegetable matter in the soil itself, which may afford 
nourishment for future crops, and, at the same time 
yield a profit during the production. The four 
year's course soon exhausts these thin soils, ma- 
nure is only applied once during the rotation, and 
scantily from want of the materials. In the ab- 
sence of the knowledge of any crop that would 
afford to such soils an intermediate support between 
the fallowings, the whole benefit rests on that pro- 
cess, and wheat has been confirmed by experience 
as the most profitable and most suitable to be sown 
on the land prepared In that way. The subsequent 
crops may be stated as follows : — 


Years. 

1 

Fallow. 


2 

Wheat. 


3 

Seeds, mown or pastured. 


4 

Pasture. 


5 

Beans, peas, and tares. 


6 

Oats. 

Years. 

1 

Fallow. 


2 

Wheat. 


3 

Seeds, mown or pastured. 


4 

Pasture. 


5 

Pasture. 


6 

Oats, peas, and tares. 

in a five 

years course, 

Years. 

1 

Fallow. 


2 

Wheat. 


3 

Seeds, mown or pastured. 


4 

Pasture. 


5 Oats, peas, and tares. 

The first rotation may suit the class I have 
mentioned as being of a softer texture, where 
leguminous crops have a chance probably of par- 
tial success, and the latter course will be more 
suitable to those of a harder nature, where the 
chance would be less. 

In fallowing these soils of the harder class, the 
texture should be broken, and the pulverization 
effected in the early part of the season by mechani- 
cal force of the roll aud the plough, repeatedly 
applied ; the harrow will not avail much till 
summer rains have softened the cohesion. On 
the black and softer kinds, the lands may lay during 
the early heats and droughts in a rough unbroken 
state, tiil they dissolve naturally in the latter part 
of the season ; for if they were reduced by force 
in the first months, they would be in too fine a 
state in October for a bed for wheat, and be apt to 
throw out the plants during winter. With bride- 
like soils, the case is very different, for they can- 
not be too much reduced, and there are seldom 
any weeds in either kinds to disturb the process. 
Drilling of wheat can seldom be practised : the 
wetness of the lands, and the very awkward form 
of the ridges, lying in crooked, unequal, and ser- 
pentine breadths, present a great obstacle to any 
attempt of drilling by machinery ; and the preca- 
rious season on such lands renders dispatch abso- 
lutely necessary in committing the seed to the 
earth in the best possible form. Ribbing has been 
practised, but has not been attended with any 
result, except in a few instances where tall weeds 
abound to be pulled by hand. The grass seeds 
should be sown on these hard lands on a pulverized 
surface produced in the spring by proper harrows, 
and coveted by a single application of the same 
instruments, and finished by a heavy rolling. It 
is a very general opinion that grasses will not grow 
on these lands, and for the best of all reasons, be- 
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cause they are not sown ; but if the land be properly 
prepared, a crop of hay and pasturage may be ob- 
tained, which will much improve the latter crops. 
The following list of seeds may be found generally 
applicable : — 

4 bushel of perennial ray grass. 

1 do. of cocksfoot. 

6 lbs. of dogstail. 

4 of catstail. 

4 of meadowfeacue. 

6 of red clover. 

4 of white clover. 

The dogstail will be found a most useful grass on 
these Haiti sterile clays, and it ever affords a very 
grateful herbage ; and pasturage of two and three 
years will sfford a vegetable sward and keep for 
sheep. The following crops of beans, peas, tares and 
oats, may be regulated at pleasure, as the nature of 
the soil and circumstances direct ; but generally 
speaking, leguminous crops never failed in my ob- 
servation to render the lands mnch fouler, as no 
possibility exists of drilling any spring crops on 
such lands, except it may be in a particular season 
of rare and uncertain occurrence, and hoeing and 
scuffling would be of no avail. Pasture will im- 
prove the land, and keep it cleaner ; but if the 
grasses should partially fail, arable culture may 
be the sooner adopted. On seme drier sorts, spring 
tares might be eaten on the ground, which would 
greatly improve thecbanceof the oat crop, although 
that circumstance would depend on the season 
being wet or dry and if the tares can be produced, 
which rarely happens on the poorer days. 

In looking at the rotations that have been lately 
published in this Magazine, I observe that the land 
is fallowed after the winter vetches are consumed. 

I have often thought that an imperfect fallowing 
can be performed on any land after a winter crop, 
except in some particular turnip soils, and that the 
state of the soil for the reception of seed is much in- 
ferior to the regular process of working after a win- 
ter farrow. But as these rotations evidently apply to 
loamy clays of good quality, no comparison exists; 
for the land roust poetess both these properties, 
aod also a dry and early climate, before winter 
vetches can be prodneed and eaten on the ground, 
and the bean crop be dunged, drilled, or hoed. 
On clay lands of the best quality, and on which 
green crops cannot be introdoced, it has been found 
ineligible to postpone the fallowing process beyond 
six years or eight at the utmost, and the green and 
grain crops are used in alternation during that 
period. The old rotation is yet much used on 
good clays 1 Fallow, 2 Wheat, 3 Seeds, 4 Oats, 

5 Beans, drilled and manured ; 6 Wheat : and also, 

1 Fallow, 2 Wheat, 3 Beans, 4 Barley, 5 Tares, 
8 Barley, 7 Clover, 8 Beans, and 9 Wheat ; and 
another, 1 Fallow, 2 Wheat, 3 Beans, drilled and 
hoed, 4 Barley, 5 Clover manured, 6 Oats, 7 Beans, 
8 Wheat. The clover crop ia too distant from the 
fallowing of the land, which presumes the cleanest 
and moat pulverised state of the soil to suit the 
small and tender seeds of the papilionaceous plants. 
These and similar rotations, suppose lands of the 
first quality, and in eligible situations ; the soils I 
have mentioned arc of the most inferior order that 
are cultivated, and which cannotkeep animal stock, 
to raise manures from want of green crops, and 
which are unfit for the production and use of the 
herbaceous plants that are the only known sub- 
stitutes, except in a very partial degree. It remains to 
heieen what alteration the modern system of furrow 
draining (if it ever be performed, as it might have 
been all done by this time,) may effect in fitting 


these soils for green plants, leguminous or cruci- 
form, and if the subtraction of water will render 
the lands capable of producing them, and for the 
introduction of sheep to consume them. This 
essential point is never mentioned in any details 
we read of the advantages, and the increase of 
grain produce, derived from draining. J. D. 

June 20, 1840. 


The disinclination of the farmers to co-operate 
for any purpose involving their common interest, 
has long been matter of regret to the most intelli- 
gent of that body, and has been frequently com- 
mented upon by us. When, therefore, a disposi- 
tion is manifested to unite in carrying out any 
legitimate object of mutual interest, it should be 
encouraged as much as possible. 

W r e observed, some time since, in the Norwich 
Mercury , a notice of a suggestion made at the 
Mid fort and La unditch Agricultural Association, 
by • Sir C. Clarke, who takes a great interest iu 
everything connected with agriculture, for the 
formation of a Benevolent Society for the relief of 
the M Widows and Orphans of farmers.” 

We have not had an opportunity of seeing a 
prospectus or detailed statement of the plau, but 
we find the following description of it in the 
Norwich Mercury t — 

“ The leading features of the constitution of the 
Society are tkese 

11 The occupation of 200 acres of land, or a rental 
•f 200/. per annum, or being the proprietor of 100 
acres, with an annual subscription of U . shall con- 
stitute a member. The election to be by ballot 
(after the 30tb of September, 1840), by a ma- 
jority of at least three-fourths of the members pre- 
sent at a quarterly meeting ef the Society, and hav- 
ing been proposed at a previous meeting. That the 
payment of 10 L or an annual subscription of 1/. for 
twenty years, shall constitute the subscriber a mem- 
ber for life. That the nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
be honorary members, by a donation or aa annual 
subscription. If the subscript sen remains unpaid 
one month after notice from the secretary, the de- 
faulter shall forfeit all interest in, and cease to he a 
member, unless a fine of five shillings, together with 
the annual subscription, be paid tor re-admission, 
within the space of twenty-one days. The manege- 
meat of tbe fund to be vested in the life and annual 
subscribers. The committee to be chosen annually ; 
to consist of nineteen members, of whom not more 
than fourteen can have been upon tbe committee of 
the former year, and not less than five to form a 
quorum. No relief to be rendered until two years' 
subscriptions are paid, in addition to donations re- 
ceived, except in cases of urgent and unforeseen 
distress, when the committee are to have the power 
of isauiog sums on their own authority, not exceed- 
ing 10/., to the widows and orphaos of decased mom- 
bera. The relief to be in the form of donation, and 
never that of an annuity, even for a limited number 
of years ; and on tbe application of not less than 
seven members the secretary shall be empowered to 
convene a general meeting of tbe society within one 
month from the date of such requisition. 

The fact of such a proposition having been fa- 
vourably received, and having obtained support, 
is highly gratifying to us as an indication of a dis- 
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position on the part of the farmers to pursue a 
course long since adopted by other classes of the 
community. In considering the matter, however, 
it naturally occurs to us to inquire, whether the 
plan proposed i9 the most beneficial. And here 
we would wish it to be most especially understood, 
that in the comparison we are about to make, we 
do not wish in the slightest degree to prejudice 
the society to which we are now directing attention. 
Possessing no other information than that which 
is contained in the above extract from the 
Norwich Mercury , we are unacquainted with the 
amount of benefit which the projectors of this 
society expect to be enabled to confer, by means 
of the funds which may be subscribed. In order, 
therefore, to enable those who are directing their 
attention to the society to make a comparative es- 
timate of the advantages which may be derived 
from the outlay of one pound annually, as a sub* 
script ion to this society, or if laid out with ano- 
ther institution expressly dedicated to the interest 
of the formers, we beg attention to the following 
statement : — 

As we before stated, we will not speculate upon 
the probable advantages offered by the first- 
mentioned society, we will only state, as regards 
the latter, the 44 Farmers’ Fire and Life Insurance 
Institution,” that the payment of one pound an- 
nually for life, by a man 26 years ola, will give 
his widow or children a positive and indefeasible 
claim for 50/. at his decease, supposing that to 
take place even in the very next year. The pay- 
ment of the same sum annually, by a man 48 
years old, will also entitle his widow or children 
to 25/. at his demise. Should a party be inclined 
to pay one-half of the premium, and let the other 
half remain at interest at 5 per cent., to be de- 
ducted from his account at his decease, a pay- 
ment of one pound per annum, with interest at 
5 percent, for another pound, by a man 26 years 
old, will entitle his widow or family to 100/. less 
the one pound remaining at interest, even should 
he die tne very next year. The adoption of the 
same plan would give 50/. to the representatives of 
a man aged 48. 

Here it should be observed, that neither the 
amount nor the payment of it depend upon the will 
of any individual. The representatives of the in- 
sured have a positive right to the sums named. 
It is not in the shape of a charitable contribution 
or donation ; it is the result of a contract made 
by him, and for which his representatives have 
as clear a legal remedy as for any other purchase 
he may have made in the way of business. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir,— Allow me, through the medium of your 
valuable paper, to make a few remarks on a letter 
which appeared in the Mark Lane Exprett for 
June 1st on Cottage Allotments, signed 44 Kt ” 
whose views in some points accord with mine (as 
contained in a former letter to you, on the same 
subject,) but in others I beg to differ with him, 
as I think he does not duly appreciate the advan- 


tages that ought to be derived from a plan so noble 
in its nature, and elegant in its design ; but I may 
be wrong also, therefore 1 will state a few facta, 
simple in themselves, and leave them for your 
numerous readers to judge, and to give them that 
due attention which they need. 

Your correspondent recommends, 44 one- fourth 
of an acre as the quantity of land best adapted to 
carry out the Allotment System roost advantage- 
ously," and further on he says “and best calculated 
to prevent his encroaching npon that portion of 
time which should be appropriated to the discharge 
of his duties to his master." — What advantages 
will be derived from allotting 1200 square yards to 
a labourer, with the intentto improve his condition ? 
Not any but keeping him a few evenings from bis 
wife and family, or spending an hour with some 
fellow friend talking over the affairs of the village. 
Will he have sufficient corn and potatoes to feed a 
pig ? No. Then what advantage will a pig be to 
him if he has nothing to feed it with ? He will 
have to spend a shilling or two out of bis daily 
wages to endeavour to support it — and is this 
improving his condition 1 Then suppose he sows 
half his allotment with wheat, and the produce is 
four strikes ; and he plants the other half with 
potatoes , reserving a portion for cabbages, onions, 
carrots &c., and he has the rent to pay for the 
land ; where is the improvement in the condition 
of the labourer either physical or intellectual? 
He then gays 44 about two and a half acres of land 
to three strong unemployed boys will be found 
sufficient, provided the roan has regular employ- 
ment.” Would a father trust the tillage of his land 
to his 14 three strong unemployed boys ? " No — I 
say he would not, or at least he ought not ; if he 
did, he would be liable to suffer from the effects of 
idleness and deceit which would cause that culti- 
vation which is unfit for Cottage Allotments instead 
of that which is so desirable, yea, even necessary, 
viz. the proper use of the spade. Further on be 
says, 44 the straw should be carefully preserved for 
manure, this in addition to what is collected on 
the roads by the children, will contribute towards 
the manuring of more than one-third of his land.’* 
Then what quantity of straw will the tenant have 
for manure 1 and what quantity will twenty or 
thirty children collect off the roads ? and does not 
more than one-third of the land want manuring 
each year? I ask where will the tenant get 
manure sufficient for the management of his land ? 
On distributing prizes I shall speak of that presently. 

Having thus proceeded far, a question naturally 
presents itself, viz., what advantages should accrue 
from Cottage Allotments, the best manner of culti- 
vating such allotments, and the quantity of land 
necessary, to as to improve his condition, physical, 
moral, and intellectual ? The advantages ought to be 
snch, and so managed, that shall improve him in 
the three conditions j ust named. First, by alloting 
a sufficient quantity of land to endeavour to improve 
his physical condition. Secondly, which by having 
sufficient necessaries of fife would remove all out- 
ward temptations to steal or defraud his neighbours, 
and thus tend to increase his morality, and eventu- 
ally improve his moral condition ; and thirdly, by 
improving his physical and moral condition, he 
will see the necessity of improving his intellectual. 
Of the manner of cultivating, and the quantity I 
recommend to be alloted, (see my first letter in 
your paper for April 27th 1840). 

In any one devising a system, it is rational and 
natural to inquire how far it will affect self. Your 
correspondent <4 K ” seemed to have a little regard 
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for self when he says, “ and best calculated to pre- 
vent bis encroaching upon that portion of time 
which should be appropriated to the discharge of 
his duties to his master." The Farmer in proposing 
a plan of Cottage Allotments looks around him 
and says, “ if sc let these people have more land 
than will grow only a few potatoes and cabbages 
for themselves, where will our labourers come 
from ? " we shall hare either to diminish our 
forms, or assist In working ourselves ; the former 
is painful to themselves, inasmuch as they think 
it will diminish their dignity, while the latter will 
more so, besides being much more painful to the 
system generally. But let them not rest here, hut 
look forward. What will be the condition of the 
labourer ten, twenty, or thirty years hence ? we 
have steam applied to almost every kind of machi- 
nery ; we have railroads, trains of carriages hurled 
on by the same power — and this wonderful vapour 
is not only applied to the various powers of manu- 
facturing instruments of different kinds for agri- 
culture, but is even applied to work those instru- 
ments itself ; hence steam ploughs, and thrashing 
machines &c. — We also have instruments invented 
to be moved by the horse; as the hay-making 
machine foe., and several other instruments, all 
tending to diminish the less necessity for manual 
labour. Mechanics — what will then be their 

employment ? It is a groat evil in the present day, 
to judge of any system by the effects it produces, 
immediately, or soon after it comes into operation ; 
but to improve the condition of the Poor, it must 
be done generally, and so combined that it shall 
not only do good in the present day, but that its 
beneficial effects shall increase from generation to 
generation. What effects do railroads produce on 
the post-houses, and what on the labourer ? They 
ruin the former, while, for a certain time they are 
of benefit to the labourer, in causing an increased 
demand for labour. VVhat effect doe9, and will, 
steam produce on the welfare of the Mechanics ? 
It will ruin them, while they will be obi Iged to become 
labourers ; labourers will be in excess ; our work- 
houses will want enlarging; more will want 
erecting ; and there will be a general stagnation 
in the country. Depredations of all kinds will be 
committed, aud nothing but sin and folly will reign 
among the people. Then it behoves the land- 
owners and farmers to look at and prevent this 
impending calamity ; and this I can conceive may 
be most happily achieved, by apportioning a quantity 
of land to the tenant that shall exalt his station. 
We, as a body of farmers, must have less land, 
managing better what we have, and letting to our 
humble brethren the remainder. Geological re- 
searches inform us, a quantity of land in this and 
foreign countries, remains open for cultivation ; 
in our country we must diminish our pasture land 
in order to favour the objects of this system, and 
agriculture iu general. To make foreign lands 
of benefit to our country, we must endeavour to 
promote emigration, in order to lay open a wider 
field for cultivation in our native land ; while at 
the same time we are causing the numbers of our 
population to diminish. But all this cannot be 
done without the assistance of the labourer or 
poor; they roust endeavour to decrease the number 
of their families, by checking those passions which 
is the inevitable cause of such fruit following. 
These three plans, the allotment system, emigra- 
tion, and a decrease of the animal passions, will 
inevitably improve the condition of the poor ; but 
1 would not wish it to be understood that the poor 
should roam, and manage as they choose ; no, 
for from it : I would still have them under the 


restriction of a scrutinizing committee, punishing 
where deviation occurred, and rewarding where 
emulation is due ;— but a question arises, what is 
to be understood by rewards t (This brings me to 
notice the subject of awarding prizes.) Rewards 
are of several kinds, but I shall only notice two ; 
one kind of reward is, where a medal, or some 
other article is given for some good action per- 
formed , this may be called a prize ; another is where 
we, by teaching the poor labourer the theory of 
farming, and instructing him in the various 
branches of it, and improve his intellect; this 
may be called, tbe reward of pleasure arising from 
a cultivated intellect ; tbe latter reward appears 
to me to promise more lasting benefit, the former, 
while it indulges a spirit of emulation and increases 
a covetous desire, is soon forgot, while the latter 
imparts a lasting pleasure, I may say indescribable. 
Then instead of prizes I would say institute a 
course of lectures to be given iu the dark season 
of the year, deducting one hour from the daily 
labour of the labourer, deducting at the same time, 
his wages in proportion : hut an objection may be 
urged against lectures being given to tbe labouring 
poor an account of what I have stated in my last 
letter to you, namely, that after the exhaustion of 
the physical power by hard lahour all the day, that 
it was too much to exhaust the nervous power as 
well. In answer I ask in what way have I pro- 
vided against this, to diminish the labour one hour. 
And in addition I would recommend that the lec- 
tures should be plain and easy, destitute of those 
arguments which require an active mind to follow 
them through all its bearings. But it may be said 
in reply, is not even this exhaustion ? is not this 
cultivating the mind ? I say certainly it is ; but 
is there not a difference between educating the 
intellect of a child, in driving as it were learning 
into it, and stating facts simple in thoir nature, to 
an experienced, and a mind more easily and more 
capable of receiving instruction, and more especi- 
ally a subject in which the labourer would take 
great delight ? I leave these facts to a discerning 
public to judge of their merits, and asking pardon 
infringing so much on the pages of your valuable 
Journal, I remain Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Friend to the Poor. 

Sutton on Trent , Nottinghamshire , 

June 5th . 


SHEEP BREEDING. 

My present letter will be as much made np of 
shreds and patches from others* productions, that 
It will be but the fillet wherewith to bind together 
the flowers of other men's abilities, and therefore 
will not puzzle your compositor with making end- 
less quotations, but at once thankfully acknowledge 
the great helps I am receiving from those who have 
already so liquidly and forcibly set forth what 1 am 
humbly at a distance trying to imitate. Premising 
—I have heard it objected that “ Practical** uses too 
many technical phrases for ordinary readers. I 
am not aware of having done so ; I give English 
farmers credit for understanding English language. 

It has been propounded that, when we have 
once got a flock or herd of animals to our mind, 
they require only to be kept together, without any 
skill exerted in selection to produce an offspring 
in no respect degenerating from the so satisfoo 
tory stock. Against such doctrines I strongly pro* 
test. Far from thinking it possible by such an in- 
attentive mode of proceeding to perpetuate, or 
even to retain, the valuable properties so acquired, 
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I am of opinion that from this very want of atten- 
tion the stock has been both greatly jeopardized 
and misunderstood, as shown in a want of consti- 
tutional hardihood externally indicated by co-exis- 
tent defective formation in the parts which denote 
the presence or absence of that important though 
disregarded requisite. 

Fashion, like the fabled Sirens, often leads men 
astray, and to the magic of a name vital consider- 
ations have been sacrificed. Just now a cross hold- 
ing a name of l^he Leicester, with a spice of the 
Gloucester or other fancy pattern forms, with the 
unthinking, the talisman by which every difficulty 
of land, climate, and circumstance is to be removed, 
and every inconvenience avoided. And when a 
breeder has obtained a flock 60 constituted, he 
concludes he has done all that is required, and is, 
db initio , an accomplished flock-master. This is 
rote, not scieoce. 

Sir John Sebright observes, the existence of a 
perfect animal is an hypothesis he cannot admit — 
therefore, in the animals got together from the 
four winds of the earth, whose present adventi- 
tious appearance constitutes their main recom- 
mendation, there must have previously existed de- 
fects, though latent for the mment,but which will 
necessarily again obtrude themselves. As the 
tree needs pruning — as the garden wants weeding 
— so does the breeding animal require selection ‘ 

In an highly improved breed of animals (sheep) 
there will exist a constant struggle between the de- 
sirable and undesirable qualities, the latter of 
which being constitutional, and the former, in a 
degree, or for a time, artificial. Nature will, under 
mismanagement, or if even left to berself, seek to 
revert back to her former level, to obviate which, 
“in and in” breeding, under judicious treatment, 
Is our main defence. May 1 instance what I mean ? 

Mr. Marshall ('an unwilling witness) says Mr. 
Bakewell's bull, D, is a fine animal, and is a stri- 
king proof of the vulgar error that breeding in and 
in weakens the breed ; D was the son of Two- 
penny, out of a daughter and sister of the same 
celebrated bull, she being the produce of his own 
dam ; nevertheless D is the sire of Shakspeare by 
another daughter of the same bull, and is proba 
bly the most robust individual of the long-horned 
breed — while D himself, at the age of twelve 
or thirteen, is more active and higher mettled 
than bulls in general are at three or four years 
old. Here then is an animal from the closest 
affinity of blood, that at twelve or thirteen years 
old, surpasses in stamina and vivacity other ani- 
mals of three or four years old procured from fre- 
quent crossing*, t herefore, where there exists 
in animals great constitutional vigour, and the im- 
portant points of excellence preponderating very 
considerably in both parents, surely the system of 
In-breeding may be adopted with impunity, watch- 
ful attention being given to the detection and ex- 
pulsion of any deteriorating symptoms, and like 
remarks will jnstly apply to other kinds of stock. 

Mr. Bakewell being dissatisfied with the results 
of a continual infusion of new blood in his pigs, 
adopted the plan of using but one and the same 
boar, which boar eventually became the father of 
all his swine, the consequence was, the breed, so 
far from being worn out or weakened thereby, has 
been highly improved in every good quality. Dr. 
Johnson remarks that there are no weak or de- 
formed people among the Indians, and with his usual 
sagacity assigns the reason, which is, that the 
hardship of their lives as hunters and fishers does 
not allow weak or diseased children to grow up. 


Neither should we allow weak or diseased stock 
to perpetuate their imbecility. Yet such is the 
lack of knowledge that not a few of us prize our 
males for those features which are purely feminine, 
forgetful that while we are admiring a fine head in 
the male we are but giozing over disease and Infir- 
mity in his constitution. 

Those disapproves of close breeding who have 
but imperfectly matured their ideas on the subject, 
with a good tempered air of triumph, enquire whe- 
ther the improved race of sheep can be perpetu- 
ated in its excellence otherwise than by the vio- 
lent exercise of a peculiar management ; or whe- 
ther they may now be left to the process which 
Nature would pursue without soon exhibiting that 
they arc as capable of becoming worse as they 
originally were of improvement ? I look the en- 
quiry in the face and say, — the improved race of 
sheep does require incessant vigilance and pecu- 
liar treatment ; and it is precisely for this careful 
and peculiar mode of breeding I am now contend- 
ing, as I am quite sure that if left to the process 
which Nature would pursue ('promiscuous inter- 
course ) we should soon slide back to the kind of 
flocks our Roman conquerors left ns, more like 
goats than sheep. What I advocate in theory 
and admire in practice, is the scientific observance- 
of and waiting upon Nature, to train her willingness 
to melioration, and to prune out her aberrancy. 

Mr. Bake well, to whom all England is indebted 
for bis numerous invaluable discoveries in agri- 
culture, and for creating a new breed of cattle , is an 
honourable instance of what I mean. He waited, 
not for chance to throw in his way animals fitted 
for bis purpose, he made excursions to varioos 
parts of the kingdom, inspected the different breeds 
of cattle and sheep, ascertaining those which were 
best of their kinds and most valuable for his pur- 
pose. These he purchased wherever they could 
be found, and this selection was the original stock 
from which he propagated his own. In the ani- 
mals thus selected it is to be presumed that much 
excellence must have existed, yet to improve upon 
that best stock, and amalgamate it into one blood 
was a merit at that time peculiar to himself ; and 
as he approximated to the desired point, his ani- 
mals (sheep especially) evincing so much supe- 
riority in wool, symmetry, and constitutional excel- 
lence, that he certainly could not, with propriety, 
use any stock but his own 5 for having attained 
this elevated position ef excellence, he thereby be- 
came and continued an in-and in breeder, for evi- 
dently any other course would have been wilfully 
and ridiculously to court retrogradation ; and 
having so bred for a great number of years he 
thereby obtained a new and superior race of sheep, 
from which he so carefully weeded defects that at 
last he could give such a character and warranty to 
his flock as no contemporary could venture to do. 

And those few flock masters who have judi- 
ciously possessed themselves of his pure breed, 
and kept it uncorrupted from meaner blood, have 
now the finest and healthiest sheep in England, 
with an uninterrupted pedigree and qualification for 
nearly half a century. 

Thus 1 have arrived at the end, not of the sub- 
ject, but of ray fourth long letter. I will now 
pause for correction from some of your more ex- 
perienced and talented correspondents, and then, 
by permission, will trouble you with the descrip- 
tion of what I consider a good sheep, and suggest 
how to procure, sustain, and perpetuate so desir* 
able a breed. I am, your's, &c.. 

Practical, 
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ON THE COMPARATIVE MERITS 
OF PLOUGHS. 

Pembrokeshire , June 3. 

Sir, — Having read in your magazine an account 
of Messrs. Handley and Pusey’s experiments on 
the comparative draught of ploughs, and seeing 
they plainly prove that the same work can be done 
as easily, and well, by two horses in one kind of 
plough, as by three in another — a fact so important 
to farmers, that I have been induced to make a 
a few trials myself, in order to ascertain the draught 
of the ploughs commonly used in tlris county, com- 
pared with those spoken of by Mr. Pusey, and if 
you think the results of them worthy of your 
magazine, they are before you. The ploughs used 
here by the larger farmers are of two kinds, one 
having' the improved Scotch mould-board, which 
gives it a narrow breast, and curves out quietly 
behind ; the other is something fuller in the breast, 
ami the mould-board has less of the hollow curve. 
The small farmers almost universally employ a very 
light, but clumsily-built instrument, called the old 
Welsh plough; almost the only iron about it is the 
coulter, a very narrow share, and a band forming 
its extremely long solepiece. 

Before I commenced the trials, I procured one of 
31 r. Cot tarn's gauges, which has a piston that works 
in a cylinder, filled with oil, attached to the index, 
which imposes so powerful a check on the rapidity 
of its vibrations, that the eye is enabled to mark its 
movements with very tolerable accuracy, which, 
with any I have seen before, was out of the ques- 
tion ; and also, one of Hart's ploughs, as a sort of 
standard, its draught having been proved before by 
Mr. Pusey. Besides this, the ploughs were two 
light iron ones, with the narrow breast, and ex- 
panding mould-boards, weighing about 14 st. each. 
A woollen one, somewhat fuller in the breast, and 
less of the expanding curve behind to the mould- 
board, weight 10 st. ; and also an old Welsh plough, 
weighing 6J st. The ground chosen was an oaten 
stubble, light, but hard, from the dry weather, the 
farrow 5 in. by 0 in. ; the draught of Hart’s was 
13 st., of the wooden one 17 st., of the iron ones 10 
»t.and 20 st., and of the old Welsh 20 st. I then 
had Hart’s wheel fitted to the wooden plough, 
which, on the same ground, it reduced to list. 
From this trial it was evident, that all our ploughs 
are of heavy draught compared with Hart’s ; but I 
think it owes this lightness rather to its open mould- 
board, which 90 greatly reduces the surface exposed 
to friction, thpn to its full breast, which must push 
off the furrow slice at once, just at the point where 
it is severed by the coulter and share, and where, of 
course, its resistance must be greatest, and leaves 
very little for the hind part of the mould-board 
to do, and this little, for want of a curve outwards, 
it does Yery imperfectly, as it leaves the farrow 
standing too much on its edge, whereby the 
surface grass and weeds are not destroyed ; and 
this was still more evident in the work of the 
old Welsh plough, which lias a still g traitor 
mould-board ; while the Scotch mould-board, by 
means of its expanding curve behind, threw it 
quite on its back ; that the full breast adds to its 
working draught in Hart’s, is also apparent, from 
the distinction Mr. Pu*ey has made between that 
and its surface draught ; and still more so in the 
old Welsh plough, where the surface draught was 
4 st., and the working 20 st. Of the advantage of 
a wheel I think there can be no questiou, for, be- 
sides keeping the plough constantly to the same 


depth, it seems always materially to lighten its 
draught ; and I think the reason is plain, for, when 
at work, much of the surface draught must be 
transferred to the wheel, from its resisting the ten- 
dency the share iias to draw the plough down- 
wards. 

There is another point I should very much like to 
see fairly determined, which is, — at which distance 
from the plough is the best place for the horses ? 
From several trials I have made, 1 am inclined to 
think there is no difference in the draught of the 
plough, hut there may be much in the power of the 
horses. I cannot agree with Mr. Pusey ubout the 
value of an uplifting force, for I imagine the share 
acts merely as a wedge, and that any producablc 
uplifting power would go a very little way towards 
overcoming the resistance of the soil upon which it 
acts, and that little must be counteracted by the 
ploughman, or the share would come to the surface, 
and it cannot be advantageous to bring two antago- 
nizing forces into operation together. I intend to 
try if I cannot improve the work of Hart’s plough 
by changing its mould-board for one of the same 
dimensions, but with the hollow curve, which will 
give it a narrow breast, and, I think, throw the fur- 
row slice more on its hack ; and as the weight of a 
plough seems so greatly to effect its draught, I iiave 
sent to Mr. Ransomc for the irons of his F. F. 
plough, to which I propose to adjust a wooden 
beam ami handles, and also one of Hart’s wheels, 
whose plough I then expect it will equal in light- 
ness, and beat in the quality of its work. If it 
prove so, and you think my communications worth 
insertion, you shall hear from me again. — Your 
obedient servant, L. M. 


It lias been a matter of dispute for some time 
whether the preference should be bestowed on oxeu 
or horses ns beasts of draught ; and both sides have 
contested the point with too much prejudice, and 
sometimes with too much animosity ; this is one 
reason why the question has neveryetbeen decided, 
and why no positive results have yet been arrived 
at on the subject. 

The preference must certainly he given to horses 
on the following considerntions : 

They arc capable of all kinds of agricultural la- 
bour, they adapt themselves to every road, and to 
every degree of temperature. Where horses are 
kept there is no occasion to select the particular 
kind of labour to which they may be applied, they 
may be employed in any work which presents itself, 
and attached to all implements. They perform all 
kinds of work very expeditiously, and are capable of 
sustaining their speed for a coBsiderable length of 
time ; consequently the conductors are kept fuller 
employed while working with horses, than when 
working with oxen. Although less steady at heavy 
draught than oxen, the rapidity of their motion and 
heir spirit enables them to overcome all obstacles 
of short duration, which would frequently stop a 
team of oxen. 

Oxen, on the contrary, have the following advan- 
tages in their favour : — 

They can execute mast of the agricultural opera- 
tions, ploughing, draught, &c., equally as well as 
the horse, and when well fed, are capable of en- 
during almost as much fatigue. Many persons con- 
sider that they are more useful in ploughing in corn 
than horses. 

Their keep is much less expensive. The original 
price of an ox is generally far below that of a horse ; 
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their harness also is much less costly ; their food is 
much cheaper. 

Oxen so far from diminishing in value when they 
are well fed and not overworked, frequently become 
more valuable, and on being sold often fetch more 
than their original price, thus almost paying the in- 
terest on their capital ; whereas horses decline 
in value as they grow older, until they are worth 
little more than their skins, and the capital expended 
on them is thus completely ahsoibed. Oxen are 
also less liable to accidents and disease. 

They require less cleaning and attention ; a cow- 
herd can take care of thirty oxon, when other men 
work with them alternately/ 

Lastly, they produce a greater quantity of dung, 
and the manure derived from them is generally more 
useful than that which is obtained from horses. 

We shall be able clearly to demonstrate that which 
must already be apparent, that even that portion of 
agricultural labour which can be properly executed 
by means of oxen, will not be executed so cheaply by 
them as by horses. If all the operations on a farm were 
of such a nature as to be easily performed by oxen, 
these animals only ought to be made use of. Al- 
though the operation of harrowing is far better 
executed by means ef horses than by oxen, yet this 
does not, in my opinion, form a sufficient considera- 
tion to induce the adoption of the former. But in 
most farms there are many operations which oxen are 
still less calculated for, or at least which they per- 
form exceedingly slowly. This would be a sufficient 
motive for keeping a certain number of horses, regu- 
lated of course by the amount and extent ef these 
operations. — Von Thatr . 


ANIMAL OIL FROM WOOL USED 
AS A MANURE. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE LEEDS MERCURY. 

Gentlemen. — Observing in your paper of last week 
an extract taken from the Mechanics' Magazine, rela- 
tive to a series of experiments made in France, to as- 
certain the value of oil arising from the washing of 
sheep’s wool, I beg to observe that in this county, as 
well as in Cornwall, the wool is not washedprevious to 
clipping, as in the upper counties, consequently a very 
much larger proportion of animal oil, or what is termed 
yolk in this neighbourhood, passes off in the manufac- 
turers’ wash pans, intermixed with soap suds, and 
where business is carried on to a great extent, an im- 
mense quantity can be obtained, varying I should say 
from 10 to 20 and upwards to 100 hogsheads per week. 
The benefit arising from this article as a manure, pro- 
perly applied, is incalculable ; the writer of this has 
been making the experiment within the last eight or 
ten months, by applying it on a large quantity of earth 
collected from different parts of the estate, and after 
properly mixing and turning it over once or twice, it is 
thrown «p in ridged heaps to carry off the rain water ; 
this spring we have carted out sufficient to cover over 
from ten to fifteen acres of ground, laid down to grass, 
and 1 feel confident that it is equal, if not superior to 
any farm yard compost that can be obtained in the 
usual way. 

I state these observations in consequence of seeing 
the subject broached in your valuable paper ; and if 
it leads the manufacturers in the north of England, who 
may be agriculturists as well, to try the experiment, it 
may, I consider, act as a stimulant to those who are 
more largely interested ; and it may be also the means 
of inducing the manufacturers to offer for sale, for the 
benefit of the community at large, what hitherto has 
been deemed as useless by them. 

Gentlemen, your most obedient servant) 
Athburton, Devon, nth May 1840, 8, T. f Jun. 


A COMMENT ON FORMER COM 
MUNICATIONS. 

TO THE SECRETARY OF “ THE LABOURER**? FRIEND 
SOCIETY.** 

Sir, — The last number of your Magazine affords 
evidence of the vast utility of the allotment system, both 
affirmatively and negatively. From it I shall, in a ran* 
niflg commentary, endeavour to shew how much is ye 
to be done, and how perfectly secure the course of fur- 
ther improvement is to the labouring classes. The 
materials alluded to in the April number shall be those 
only to which I shall at present invite attention, with 
such observations as appear to me arising naturally out 
of them. Commencing with Mr. A eland’s report re- 
specting Sussex, and taking for granted what he states, 
it appears that the population is 300,000, and the num- 
ber of acres 903,000, or three acres to a man. The 
estimated number of agricultural labourers, 20,000. 
The condition of the labourers such as to give an ave- 
age of twelve shillings a week for the married men 
with families, and nine or ten shillings for the unmar- 
ried, which he seems to think an unfair distinction. “It 
is tha custom,” he says, “ in Sussex, to make a broad 
distinction between the married and the single hus- 
bandmen ; to pay the former higher wages than the 
latter ; to get husbandry work done at apnee relatively 
not to the value of tl^e labour, but to the exigency of 
the labourer. And this practice may be said to prevail, 
more or less, throughout the agricultural districts of the 
kingdom. A labourer is paid wages in proportion to 
his imprudence, rather than with reference to his indus- 
try and skill.** 

“ The effect,’* he says, “ of the practice complained 
of must be either to drive tbe bachelor husbandmen 
from their native land, in sheer disgust at the gross 
injustice with which they have been treated, or to 
prompt them to early and imprudent marriage, in relief 
of that heavy discount upon their industry to which 
as bachelors, they have been most unwisely subjected. 
Id the one case the farmers lose their best men ; in tbe 
other, they make a premature provision for a pauper 
population.*’ 

The tolerably confident and arbitrary decisions of Mr. 
Aclond are based on the gratuitous assumption that a 
married man cannot or does not labour so well a a a 
bachelor, and yet the common practice is to reward or 
pay him more. Mankind are generally swayed by their 
interests, and when the great body approve of and prac- 
tice a mode of securing their interest, it may be fairly 
assumed that they have as good a chance to be right as 
lie who so roundly condemns them. But the common 
sense, as well as the common experience of mankind, 
may be appealed to in this way— that a married man 
having a greater interest at stake, having provision to 
make for more mouths than one, cannot on this account 
be supposed to labour less than he who has only to pro* 
vide lor one. The married, then, may reasonably be 
supposed to do rather more than less on that very ac- 
count. He cannot so easily shift his quarters as tbe 
bachelor, and on that account, not an unimportant one, 
be surer at all times to be had for the service of his em- 
ployer ; whereas a more ambulatory labourer is not 
likely to be so generally useful, on that very account, 
that he can quit his location at any time, and without 
previous notice or warning. Again, the family of tbe 
married man becomes useful to him m the way tbit he 
is so to his employer, and helps, too, in youth and to 
manhood, as a labourer more likely to be bad at all 
times, than a more isolated bachelor. And, again, tut* 
less the labourers married and bad families, when toe 
how is the succession to be kept up, and the ranks of tbe 
20,000 to be supplied as they die off? 

In short, it may be well questioned whether Mr. Ac* 
land’s notions have any solid foundation in either fact or 
theory. My course hitherto has been confined to tbe 
single position of the parties in respect of interested mo- 
tives, and the mere supply of animal wants; and here I 
would observe, that great addition may be made to tbe 
comforts of the labourer, in which tbe married roan will 
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be no incumbrance to tlie farmer, but the reverse ; I 
mean by the allotment system of, say, a quarter of an 
acre to each, at the farmer** rent. 

Before, however, going into this matter, let me go on 
a step further from Mr. Acland's evidence. He says 
the greater portion of the married labourers of Sussex 
have garden-grounds attached to their cottages, an ave- 
rage of nine rods, or the eighteenth part of an acre, at 
the moderate rent of twenty -three pounds per acre ! or 
about twenty times the fanner’s rent ! This is to aid 
him and his family. And yet at this exorbitant rent, 
tenants are found. 

Many have no gardens to their cottages, and these 
pay for a quarter of an acre fifteen shillings, or three 
times only the rent of the farmer ; and over the leaf we 
hud that for potatoe ground they pay four times the 
rent, and clear the land for the farmer by the same 
operation. 

My readers, I hope will go with me in this commen- 
tary, and bear in mind the appalling facts disclosed. 
All these I shall class as negative evidence of the bene- 
fits of the allotment system. For the positive? we have 
only to tarn a very few pages back to the infinitely more 
pisaang, humane, and gratifying address of the Rev. 
W. B. Whitehead, Vicar of Chard, who says that “ If 
the allotment amounted to a quarter of an acre and was 
well cultivated, the direct increase of income which it 
afforded him, the labourer, could not be calculated at 
less than two shillings and sixpence, independent of the 
great advantages of health which a constant variety of 
wholesome and nutritious food at ail seasons of the year 
afford.” 

Turn we again to Mr. Acland, in the account given of 
the week’s wages of twelve shillings, which leaves not a 
farthing for clothes, and gives less, by 2fd. per bead, to 
the labourer’s family than is provided for the pauper in 
the workhouse. Taking all this for granted, then the 
allotment system, as stated by Mr. Whitehead, would 
supply two shillings and sixpence a week more, thereby 
making up, in all probability, for the otherwise destitute 
and deplorable state of their family. This is positive 
evidence, and demonstrates as clearly on the one hand, 
as the negative on the other, the extreme value and 
utility of the system ; for be it again and again repeated, 
so one loses , and every labourer fains by it. 

Having opened the business thus far, let us now see 
what sacrifices, as it is supposed, are needed to put the 
20,000 labourers in possession of a quarter of an acre 
each. Five thousand acres would suffice, tnd this de- 
ducted from 903,000, leaves still 898,000 for all other 
clauses. Why, if it were deducted as an actual loss, 
and that taken solely from the uncultivated or waste 
acres, it would scarcely be felt by the aggregate pro- 
prietors. But if, as is manifested, not in many cases, 
but in every instance without a single exception, that 
the benefits are reciprocal, in that the rents are as well 
paid as the farmers, then does not all doubt vanish as a 
vapour or a cloud, that pastes away almost as soon as 
seen ? On this put of the subject, independently of all 
experience which is as above, it may be firmly stated 
that the proper security for all rents, of great or small 
forms, is m produce. The produce of the allotment te- 
nant is generally double of that upon large farms, some- 
times treble, ana in seme instances quadruple. Is there 
net then double, treble, and quadruple security, in the 
more abundant produce for the rent , if that rent be as 
it ought to be, the same in proportion as the larger 
farmers? Here, again, who loses? No one. Who 
gams ? The labourer ; and by his own exertions too, 
without other aid of any one. 

Turn we now to another part of the same magazine, 
as to the mode of making manure for the allot- 
ment tenant. This he can do even without a pig, and 
effectually too, and on a principle that never fails. The 
more produce the more manure, or means for making 
it. Again, the more manure, the more produce, gene- 
rally speaking ; thus giving a double reward and en- 
couragement to the industry of man. A very little, in- 
deed, is needed to better the condition ef every labourer 
in the kingdom. That little is no more than what every 
one is infilled to, for it is in that way ooly.—Mere is no 
otter,— that the Divine command can be obeyed? which 


being the first with promise, is ef universal and never- 
ceasing obligation. “ Be fruitful and mnltiply, and re- 
plenish the earth and subdue it. ’* 

Without at all examining into the relative population 
of SUsssx and its cultivated or productive lands, I shall 
now advert solely to the 110,000 acres that are called 
waste. To bring this waste into the same state as the 
rest would need a greater proportion of labourers than 
for the acres already in cultivation. But even at this 
rate the 1 10,000 acres, at 40 acres for each labourer to 
cultivate for others, would give employment te upwards 
of 2,700 labourers, in addition to the 20,000 now engaged 
in agriculture. If so, and there seems to be no doubt 
of it, then the labourers may marry and have families, 
for a considerable time to come, with great advantage 
to the community, even on the statement given in Mr. 
Acland’s summary. The waste acres mutt inevitably 
remain waste until there are more human beings to cul- 
tivate them ; so that the premium, as Mr. Acland terms 
it, en marriage, is not so ill founded as he would make 
it appear. Bat my readers wiH, probably, be greatly 
surprised to be informed that on evidence given before 
the Emigration Committee, seven years ago, thirty-six 
individuals in Ireland extracted a subsistence from six 
acres of land, or six to an acre. la Sussex the popula- 
tion is three acres to a man , a difference of eighteen to one. 
Take only one-half of this increase^ and we come to a 
capability in Sussex to maintain an increase to the 
population of 2,400,000 souls. 

This seems astounding, yet it is not unfounded^ but 
what becomes of Mr. Acland's theories and facts in the 
teeth of such evidence? Recollect this is so far hypo- 
thetical only as it is untried, and must remain untried 
for ages to come probably, but is no more problematical 
than the plainest demonstration of past experience in 
what has been, and therefore what may be done again 
when necessity requires it J. I. B. 


FOREST TREES OF GUIANA.— The fitness of 
the timbers for naval architecture is unparalleled, and 
in some instances is said to surpass the teak. The 
green heart, the more, and souari or sewarri, of all ether 
woods, are most unquestionably the best adapted for 
ship-building. Within the last ten or twelve years a 
considerable quantity of brown greenhe&rthas been sent 
to Liverpool and Greenock ; and I have been told that 
builders and others interested in shipping are now of 
opinion, after about ten years trial of tne wood, that in 
strength and durability it is superior to auy oak, and it 
actually commands a higher price. Had these woods 
been introduced, and extensively employed in the royal 
dock-yards fifteen or twenty years ago, it is the opinion 
of competent judges that we should not new hear much 
of dry-rot and Kyan’s patent : and not to mention the 
rapid decay of vessels built of English and African oak, 
and the consequent frequent repairs, with what saving 
to Government would it not have been connected ! If, 
therefore, the attention of the navy-board could be 
drawn to the important fact that British Guiana can 
furnish the finest and most durable wood in the world, 
in sufficient quantities to supply all the shipbuilding 
establishments in Great Britain, a double benefit would 
arise from it, namely, the saving to government and the 
increased demand for the natural production of the 
colony. The first experiment might be made to esta- 
blish a dock-yard for the repair of such of her Majesty’s 
cruisers on the West India station as draw not more 
than eighteen or nineteen feet water. The outlay of 
such an establishment would be trifling, if the import- 
ance of ultimate success be considered. The woods, 
which are qualified for ornamental purposes, vie in. 
eleganoe, if polished, with any in the world. The want 
of labourers is the great cause that these treasures lie 
comparatively hidden, and have scarcely excited atten- 
tion. The demand in the colouy has been so great for 
native woods, that those who are at present employed in 
that trade are not able to meet it , — Schomburjs Din 
scriptun of British Guiana* 
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MACHINERY EXPORTED. 

RETURN to an Order of the Honourable the House of Commons, dated 24th March, 1840 l for an ACCOUNT 

showing the several Countries to which Machinery has been exported, with the Official Value thereof, in each 
Year, from the 1st day of January, 1830, to the 1st day of January, 1840, inclusive. 


Countries to which 


YEARS ENDING 5tH JANUARY. 


Extorted. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

ia35. 

1836. | 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

EUROPE: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia 

1,428 

2,141 

1,451 

3,201 

8,512 

2,198 

8,838 

16,464 

18,714 

30,91 1 

Sweden 

22 

1,203 

40 

103 

794 

3,753 

1,951 

286 

2,868 

1,56*3 

Norway 


168 

203 

200 

5 

150 

141 

273 

929 

31 

Denmark 

5,0-20 

115 

2,670 

2,987 

2,698 

9,83 1| 

140 

2,478 

3,266 

1,376 

Prussia 

390 

226 

96 

2,159 

605 

962 

1,990 

6,576 

19,096 

11,126 

Germany 

4,712 

5,308 

6,316 

10,287 

14,520 

26,132 

15,644 

35,351 

59,669 

70,23 5 

Holland t 



5,358 

S 7,718 

12,737 

14,191 

18,209 

42, 857 

48,847 

48,278 

.Belgium $ 

4,037 

6,081 

( 1,632 

7,609 

8,475 

14,848 

38,548 

64,916 

40,722 

France 

36,651 

10,306 

17,829 

18,476 

36,802 

46,471 

75,328 

61,703 

124,361 182,329 

Portugal, Azores & Ma- 











deira 

154 

38 

03 

261 

1,253 

5,437 

1,233 

753 

633 

1,331 

Spain and the Canaries. . 

6,525 

2,230 

5,600 

7,204 

2,783 

6,197 

5,612 

5,329 

4,055 

4,953 

Gibraltar 

102 

341 

12 

56 

269 

1 ,689 

541 

(571 

250 

3,225 

Italy 

12,243 

1,277 

4,430 

4,343 

15,93!) 

28,362 22,489 

69,533 

41,985 

29,097 

Malta 

130 



. . 

41 

209 

783 87 

188 

35 

Ionian Islands 

80 

45 

750 

6 

137 

478 

2,744 1 568 

67 

2*5 

Morea and Greek Islands 

. . 

, , 

• • 

. . 

10 

837 

8 

.. 


49 

Turkey and the Levant 

161 

2,352 

2,995 

9,818 

1,370 

403 

4,228 

16.741 

18,897 

10,686 

Syria and Palestine.... 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. • 

15 

. . 

.. 

2,305 

Isles of Guernsey,. Jersey, 











Alderney and Man .. 

503 

731 

385 

2,535' 

365 

1,561 

1,237 

2,224 

1,078 

963 

ASIA: 











3 'he E. Indies and China 

10,038 

8,927 

13,462 

20,192 38,745 

15,215 

14,724 12,383 

52,076 

83,721 

Australian Settlements. . 

1,630 

4,223 

1.101 

5,072 

3,637 

7,210 

5,249 

8,923 

5,101 

14,862 

AFRICA: 











Egypt 

1,075 

5,510 

146 

995 

625 

2,221 

4,502 11,408 

8,132 

18,8.56 

Mauritius 

8,072 

4,505 

1,420 

1,637 

1,860 6,301 

6,531 

22,066 

23,560 

13,788 

Other Parts of Africa . . 

9,801 

305 

1,416 

796 

551 

2,712 

1,057 

4,652 

1,882 

4,375 

AMERICA . 











British NwrtliernColonics 

3,830 

4,390 

1,002 

1,833 

1,716 

4,181 

3,751 

! 11.467 

4,936 

9,868 

British West Indies .... 

50,744 

15,003 

9,661 

10,214 

18,738 

31,785 

40,177 

57,892 

42,858 

35,353 

Foreign West Indies. . . . 

18,440 

8,411 

1 L014 

1,524 

1,767 

9,0! >8 

12,865 

33,019 

21,812 

18,777 

United Stales 

10,013 

8,637 

, 6,883 

8,828 

28,699 

45,70n 

24,081 

13,862 

30,303 

7.184 

Brazil 

14,255 

12,055 

| 4,884 

2,671 

6,8-22 

15,208 

6,911 

11,484 

13,857 

15,701 

Mexico 

2,996 

593 

206 

1,616 1,018 

3,832 

3,825 

2,!I30 

8,533 

2,409 

Guatemala 



. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

3 

Columbia 

* 534 

‘*30 

197 

50 

167 

1,101 

327 

198 

2,148 

2,926 

Peru 

1 

153 

820 

330 440 

808 

1,995 1,444 

2,150 

2,764 

Chili 

120 

8 

2,266 

322 

644 

1,215 

69, 8,59 

223 

3,552 

States of the Rio dc la 



! 








Plata 

38 

222 

•• 

18 

72 

4,022 

40' 390 

10 

9,901 

Tola! £ 

'208,767 

105,491 

92,715 

127,064 211,982 

307.951 

. 

302.092 493,468 

627,430 

683,285 


Inspector-General's Office, Custom House, London, ? 

13th April, 1840. S 


William Irving, 

Inspector-General of Imports and Exports. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

We are happy to perceive that this important subject 
has been taken up in the proper quarter, and that we are 
at least to have such an enumeration of the agricultural 
products of this country, as will furnish some safe esti- 
mate of the quantity produced, and the districts in 
which they are grown. In reply to some suggestions 
made by us en this subject, Mr. Deberry, the chairman 
of the committee of agriculture, has kindly forwarded 
us a copy of the instructions for the use and direction of 
the marshals and their assistants, from which we find 
that the following series of inquiries are to be pro- 
pounded to every farmer. Although there are some 
products it would be perhaps desirable to have intro- 
duced into this list in order to render it complete, yet it 
contains all the most esential items, and if carried out 
in the spirit in which it seems to have been conceived, 
it will be a collection of vast importance and value to 
the country. Had such a census of our agriculture 


been taken at every ten years, the comparison of the 
tables at different times would be of the greatest inte- 
rest, as determining the increase in the product of our 
fields, and the districts in which the greatest fluctua- 
tions have taken place. 

We have one suggestion to make in regard to this 
matter, which we consider of very great importance. It 
is this. Let every printer of a newspaper in the coun- 
try, and in all the cities that print journals for distribu- 
tion in the country, give a place to the questions which 
we copy below, and which will be propounded to every 
fanner m the United States. As it is to be hoped that 
there are few or no farmers who do not receive some 
journal, agricultural or otherwise, such a course would 
be the means of bringing the subject to their notice, and 
enable them to prepare their answers with greater cor- 
rectness than they might otherwise be able to do. If 
every farmer who receives a copy of these interroga- 
tories, would at his leisure sit down, and write against 
each one the proper reply, not only would the labours 
of the marshals be greatly expedited, but, which is of 
more consequence, a greater degree of accuracy weuld 
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be secured. The marshals wfll commence in Jane next, 
and proceed through their districts as soon as consistent 
with accuracy. The interrogatories refer to the crops of 
1839, and to the products of that year must the answers 
relate. 

AGRICULTURE —INTER ROGATIONS. 

What is the number of your horses and mules? 

Jfuw many neat cattle nave you? 

How many sheep? 

How many swine? 

What is the estimated value of your poultry of all 
kinds? 

How many bushels of wheat did you grow in 1839 ? 

How many bushels of barley ? 

How many bushels of eats? 

How maoy bushels ef rye ? 

How many bushels of buckwheat ? 

How many bushels of Indian corn ? 

How many pounds of wool ? 

How many pounds of hops ? 

How many pounds af wax ? 

How many bushels of potatoes ? 

How many tens ef hay ? 

How many tons of hemp and flax? 

How many pounds of tobacco? 

How many pounds of rice? 

How many pounds of cotton have you gathered ? 

How many pounds of silk cocoons? 

How many pounds of sugar? 

How many cords of wood have you sold ? 

What is the value of the products of your dairy ? 

What is the value of the products of your orehurd ? 

How many gallons of wine have you made ? 

What is the value of your home-made or family 
goods? 

As intimately connected with these, may be added 
those relating to horticulture — which are ns follows : 

What was the value of the produce ef your market 
garden in 1830? 

What is the value of the produce of your nursery and 
green house? 

It is hoped that editors friendly to the cause of agri- 
culture, or who have readers in the agricultural dis- 
trict*, will give a place to the above interrogations, and 
invite the attention of those interested, that they may 
be in readiness with their replies. Let the first effort 
for an agricultural census of the Uuited Slates, be met 
io a manner that shall ensure the desirable accuracy of 
the measure. — Albany Cultivatin'. 


ON DRAINING. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OP TIIE XKWIIY TELEGRAPH. 

Sir, — I perceive in your Paper of Saturday last 
a letter from Mr. D. Gardner, of Kirklandholm, in 
which he says he would, in one or two instances, 
willingly refer to some particulars contained in a 
letter from Mr. Kinmonth, which appeared in your 
columns some time since the month of February 
last. 

Both the writers are unknown to me, except by 
name, and 1 beg to state that 1 have only seen Mr. 
Gardner's last letter, and that one of Mr. Kin- 
month’s, to some statements in which Mr. Gardner 
says, in his last, he would willingly refer. If Mr. 
Gardner is not able to write more correctly on agri- 
cultural subjects than he is to quote from Hudibrus, 
“ God help poor Gardner and his readers too** 
Mr. G. says,— 

“ Conrixci a man against hit will, 

He** of the same opinion still.” 

This is pure, unmixed nonsense. No created power 
could convince a man against his will — not even the 
greatest tile-maker the world ever produced. Dr. 
Butler, the author of Hudibras, possessed too much 
knowledge of human nature ever to think of work- 


ing such a miracle as convincing a man against his 
will. Wliat he has written is perfectly possible, 
and at the same time good sense : — 

“ H« that COMPLIES AGAINST his will, 

It of inq own opinion still.” 

But, as Mr. Gardner says, “ in whatever part of the 
world he has been ( l he has seen , and sure he ought 
to know*) he has invariably found that * ignorance 
was the parent of prejudice ” so I, who have lived 
at home all my life, have always found that igno- 
rance and error are twin-brothers. But now for 
the draining. 

If I have understood Mr. Kinmonth aright, his 
plan is this : — At the bottoms, or on the sides of 
sloping ground, or hills, or on any other ground, 
rising with a certain or gradual ascent, he would run 
a cat from the bottom, or lowest part, right up 
through the middle of the wettest part, to the 
source of the spring, or softest portion, at the upper 
end of the field. Tills drain, or conductor, I shall 
liken to the trunk of a tall aspen tree, the root or 
butt end of which, suppose to represent the drain, 
at the bottom, or lowest part of the ground, about 
to be reclaimed \ and the top part thereof, the upper 
or higher end of the same trunk. Now it will, I 
think, appear obvious to the simplest agriculturist, 
even of the “ houseless wilds of Connemara ," that, 
when springs, or soft boggy ground lie on either 
side of this conductor, a little collateral sewer, like 
a side branch of the aspen tree, running off some- 
what like a leg of the letter Y, judiciously directed, 
at an upward auglc of less than IX) degrees from 
the trunk, into the upjyer side of the wet and 
“ seepy,” will produce on that portion the desired 
amendment. And going along this conductor, on 
either side, in any part where wet oozes out, make a 
judicious side cut, till all the wettish ground be 
thoroughly dried. This is Mr. K.’s system, which 
Mr. G. tries to mystify, and pretends not exactly to 
understand. Mr. K. does not mean that his trans- 
verse, or as I have called them, collateral cuts might 
fail in laying the land dry to the extent they run on 
either side ; but he means that in case of the field 
about to be drained being so great in extent, that 
these side drains could not, in many places, be ex- 
tended sufficiently far to catch all the water, you 
must choose your ground for another trunk , another 
parallel conducting cut, and to it, in the proper 
parts, attach or run the branch drains. Mr. Gard- 
ner again endeavours to obscure the* plain sense of 
Mr. Kinmonth’s observation about using clay for a 
manure. How clay taken from a transverse could 
be better than from a parallel drain, is more, Mr. 
Gardner says, than he can tell, and Mr. Kinmonth 
has not disclosed the secret. This remark lias no 
wit in it. In writing the opinion “ that clay (no 
matter whence procured) is to a light soil what it 
requires, and acts as a manure," Mr. K. had his 
mind fixed upon the much larger proportion of it 
that would be left out of drains, f/iree-fourths of 
which were filled with stone, than there should be 
remaining afler closing drains, of which only about 
one-fourth should be filled by tiles placed at the 
very bottom. 

And now permit me briefly to offer my opinion on 
the comparative merits of stone and tile for forming 
these little aqueducts. Wherever there happen to 
be rugged stony u knotoes " and waste scraggy 
patches abounding with loose or easily quarried 
stone, every preferenec should be given to it. 

“ Those rugged patches which deform the field 
Reward your labour. Raise the stone they yield, 

And form your drains ; thus toil, with double aim, 

Dry knolls and swamps together to reclaim.” 
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In many places the soil is so filled with loose stones, 
a little under the surface, that turning it up, and 
collecting them out from the earth, would leave the 
ground of much more value, so much so as, in many 
instances, to remunerate you well for the lalwur, even 
if the stones were not required for sewers. Mr. 
Gardner waxes most indignant at Mr. Kinmouth’s 
jest about tile-kilns springing up in Scotland like 
mushrooms. What is it to us how many manufac- 
tories of this kind there may be in Ayrshire ? Would 
Mr. Gardner be so good as to inform us how many 
might be sufficient for the county of Meath ; and 
how he would burn tiles there? In large districts 
the principal fuel, of even substantial landholders, 
is stubble, raked from the wheat or oat field, and 
the withered stalks of potatoes, collected with the 
nicest care. I suppose, if, like the Israelites in their 
Egyptian bondage, the Meatheans were to “ gather 
the stubble throughout all the land,” it would not 
burn one million of tiles, exactly the one hundredth 


part of what Mr. G. calculates would be sufficient 
for the 400,000 acres that are practicable and worth 
draining in Ayrshire, at 3000 tiles to the acre. 

If Pharaoh, when building the pyramids of Egypt , 
had possessed such an overseer as Mr. Gardner, he 
would have been of more service to him than ten 
Josephs. But to conclude for the present; in 
serious earnest, I do not see the least use in Mr. G. 
showing to us Paddies how very much he knows 
about Ayrshire, its extent, draining, See., See., and 
what it may be made in 35, nay in 20 years. Let 
Mr. G. enquire of Mr. M’Grath, of Claret Rock, 
near Jonesborough, how he reclaimed a large tract 
of half hilly, half mountainous, cold, springy, stony 
land ; and what good he supposes 150,000 tiles 
buried in the trenches he cut would have done for 
him? But I trespass too long. Pray pardon your 
very obedient servant, S. B. 

U ill-street, Newnj, April 27. 


AN ACCOUNT OF BRITISH WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES 

EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM IN THE YEAR 1839; 

SPECIFYING THE COUNTRIES TO WHICH THEY WERE SENT. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. 

Cloths 
of all 
Sorts. 

- 

a 

Q 

u 

B 6 

i* 

s 

8. 

* 

i 

0 
fi 

1 

4i 

Baizes 
of nil 
Sorts. 

Stuffs, 

Woollen 

or 

Worsted 

Flannel. 

Blankets 

and 

Blanket- 

ing. 

Carpets 

and 

Carpet- 

ings. 

. 

Wool- 

lens 

mixed 

with 

Cotton. 

Hosiery, viz., Stockings, J 
Woollen or Worsted. 

*if:5 

= £ % Z 
3 jS O 3 

!°|i 

1:.f£ 

m l. £t a 

if F H 

fill 

CD 
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*| = £ 
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Pieces. 

Pieces 

Pieces 

Pieces 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Dz.Prs. 

£ 

£ 

Russia 

1,804 

32 

408 

. . 

45,929 

9,201 

420 

41,029 

30,450 

228 

050 

125,524 

Sweden 

154 

8 

109 

3 

8,009 

098 

1,782 

2,249 

15,900 

37 

10 

10,2(10 

Norway 

350 

07 

80 

32 

2,807 

3,281 

1,290 

373 

2,291 

202 

289 

10,843 

Denmark 

85 

41 

25 

. . 

502 

80O 

182 

492 

360 

53 

1 

2,072 

Prussia 

88 

2 

2 

. . 

30 

410 

250 

•• 

1170 

180 

040 

Germany 

18,181 

10,010 

3,445 

354 

382,877 

324,258 

12,130 

00,711 

334,762 

1,073 

14,520 

810,004 

Holland 

1,800 

7,784 

059, 18,402 
400 98 

121,791 

132,292 

744 

38,148 

59,391 

5,099 

7,125 

317,838 

Belgium 

492 

4,911 

58,288 

173,259 

1,710 

18,111 

70,073 

3,328 

3,270 

132,401 

Prance 

Portugal, Azores, and Ma- 

855 

274 

93 

00 

22,802 

11,092 

410 

20,099 

08,344 

340 

029 

51,402 

deira 

15,048 

238 

012 

4,484 

40,291 

14,723 

5,352 

4,592 

58,556 

283 

4,572 

194,201 

Spain and the Canaries . . 

1,2*28 

88 

151 

519 

9,379 

8,542 

12,249 

2,217 

0,102 

80 

730 

■>7 r>-> -i 

Gibraltar 

2,508 

127 

520 

150 

10,807 

4,570 

750 

5,887 

71,955 

370 

1,817 

9MB 1 

Italy 

4,124 

3 

1,100 .. 

100,192 

10,324 

3,308 

30,398 

130,380 

1,900 

11,997 

223,604 

Malta 

854 

•• 

123 

o 

2,508 

2,082 

2,000 

065 

8,800 

90 

1,115 

12,210 

Ionian Islands | 

29 


7 

. . 

500 

1,774 

820 j 

308 

101 1 


140 

1,713 

Morca and Greek Islands 
Turkey and Continental 

2 


•• 


1 

50 


290 



6 

74 

Greece 

009 

2 

5 


10,349 

5,310 

350 

7,309 

8,045 

300 

1,251 

22,181 

Syria and Palestine 


•• 

, . 

.. 

508 


250 

1 •• 

7,000 


1,868 

East Indies and China .. 
New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Swan 
River, and Southern 

58*, 552 

19 

222 

20 

133,073 

! 7*9*504 

41,028 

11,022 

48,015 

1,084 

8*184 

530,687 

Australia 

1 4,898 

72 

888 199 

13,593 

04,580 

339,908 

i 57,882 

38,799 

11 198 

11,020 

1 131,377 

Cape of Good Hope 

1,440 

314 

501 

325 

1 5,027 

30,307 

1 21,600 

7,173 

7,249 

1,107 

i 1.938 

33,052 

Other Parts of Africa .... 
British Colonies in North 

1,501 


41 

93 

3,707 

0,070 

40,40 

J < i.'i 

900 

i 1,209 

2,071 

| 20,349 

America 

42,410 

| 701 

2,947 

530 

74,574 529,010 304,851 

100,220 

05,444 

1 20,130 

.*13,443 

i 511,100 

BritisJi West Indies 

! 4,007 

6 

247 

C40 

14,240 42,004 

52,540 

3,784 

00,324 

I 1,011 

13,114 

j 84, H.H3 

Foreign West Indies .... 

3,859 

12 


79 

14,508 

2,840. 159,532 

| 8,080, 

i 11,030 

1 185 

1 10,290 

67,4-13 

I’. S. of America 

143,808 

220 

11,709 

235 

497,008 

120,701 1951,743 

316,483 

1 108,519 

109,388 

79,225) 

2 142,359 

Brazil 

Mexico and the States of 

1 80,070 

30 

! 

1,009 

4,037 

30,985 

7,400 

114,021 

7,578 

63,609 

1,46ft 

21,230 

247,809 

South America 

Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, 

; 50,444 

I " 

0,167 

2,433 

38,910 

12,101 

32,804 

07,501 

104,457 

4,495 

j 20,180 

431,085 

Alderney and Man .... 

; 2,839 

47 

7 

44 

8,820 87,935 

21,989 

19,551 


32 

j 2,155 

37,805 

Total 

392,854 

25,025 

32,572 27,740 

1 605,590 1 727,035 l 3 148,840 

900, 489 j *2 388,282 

■ 175,023 

1 253,879 

|C 271,645 


William Ikvino, Inspector-Geutra! of Imports and Exports 
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AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Sheep and 
Lambs’ Wool Imported into the United Kingdom in 
the year 1839 ; specifying the Countries from which 
it came, the quantity that paid a Duty of One Penny 
per Pound, and the Quantity that paid a Duty of Oae 
Halfpenny per Pound; of the Quantity of Foreign 
Wool re-exported during the same period, and the 
Countries to which it was sent ; and the quantity re- 
maining warehoused under bond on the 5tb day of 
January, 1840 


Quantity of Sheep and Lambs' Wool Imported into the 
United Kingdom: 

Year 1839. 

From Russia lbs. 7,966,594 

Sweden 1 773 

Denmark 633,623 

Prussia 64,088 

Germany 23,837,805 

Holland 299,895 

Belgium 259,617 

France 83,141 

Portugal and Madeira. 1 ,024,944 

Spain 2,409,634 

Gibraltar 482,057 

Italy 1,892.057 

Malta 32,918 

Turkey 1,183,532 

Morocco 455,003 

Sierra Leone and River Gambia .... 1 ,583 

Cape of Good Hope 626,214 

St. Helena 6,295 

Mauritius 2,884 

East India Company’s Territories. . . . 2,103,546 

New South Wales 6,621,291 

Port Philip 273,572 

Van Diemen’s Laud 3,212,698 

Swan River Settlement 21,213 

South Sea Islands 2,473 

British North American Colonies .... 1 ,579 

Brithh West Indies 3.360 

United States of America 149,163 

States of Rio de la Plata 236,751 

Chili 1,339,569 

Peru 2,149,571 

Guernsey and Jersey 428 


AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity of British Sheep 
and Lauds’ Wool and Woollen Yarn Exported 
from the United Kingdom in the year 1839 ; specify- 
ing the Countries to which they were sent: — 


YEAH 1830 


COUNTRIES 

TO WHICH EXPORTED. 

i Sheep 

1 and Lambs’ 

| Wool. 

i Woollen and 
Worsted Yam 
(including Yam 
of Wool or 
Worsted mixed 
with other ma- 
terials.) 


1 lbs. 

lbs. 

Russia 

4,898 

141,934 

Sweden 

802 

Norway 

! •• 

561 

Germany 

1,148 

1,770,536 

Holland . 

1 38,551 

723,166 

Belgium 

3,625,896 

111,746 

France 

Portugal. Azores, and Ma- 

876,166 

153,329 

deira 

& a 

2,540 

Spain and the Canaries. . . . 

, , 

4,360 

Gibraltar 


6,776 

Italy 


30,969 

Turkey 

35,840 

9 9 

East Indies and China. . . . 


3,684 

New South Wales 


159 

Western Coast of Africa . . 
British Colonies in North 


982 

America 


19,455 

British West Indies 


200 

Foreign West Indies 


374 

United States of America. . 

19,984 

324,320 

Chili 

Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, 

•• 

168 

and Man 

1,316 

24,380 

Total 

4,603,799 

3,320,441 


UNITED STATES. 


Foreign Wool 57,379,923 

Produce of the Isle of Man 16,021 


Total Quantity Imported .... 57,395,944 


Quantity of Foreign Sheep and Lamb* Wool retained 
for Home Consumption : 


Charged with duty at Id. per lb 26,795,214 

Ditto Jd. per lb 13,293,851 

Ditto od. per lb., being red 

wool 5,486 

Daty free, being the produce of British 
Possessions 12,164.670 


Total Quantity retained for Home 
Consumption 52,959,221 


Quantity af Foreign Sheep Lambs' Wool re-exported : 

To Russia 14 

Germany 25,380 

Holland 101,262 

Belgium 275,235 

France 63,859 

Italy 224 

British North American Colonies . . 1 ,506 

United States of America 224,431 

Isle of Man 3,136 


Total Quantity Re-exported. • 695,049 


Wool remaining warehoused under 

Bond on the 5th Jan. 1840 7,451 ,016 


statement of the total annual import and ex- 
port OF COIN AND BULLION, AND THE EXCESSES, 
FROM OCTOBER 1, 1820, TO DECEMBER 31, 1839. 


Year* end- 

Import. 

Export. 

Excess of 

Excess of 

ing Sept., 

Dolls. 

Doll*. 

import. 

export. 

30. 



Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1821 .... 

8064890 

10478059 



2413169 

1822 .... 

3369846 

10810180 

— 

7440334 

1823 .... 

5097896 

6-372987 



1275090 

1824 .... 

8379835 

7014-552 

1365283 


1825.. . 

6150765 

8797055 


2646*290 

1826 .. . 

6880966 

4098678 

2782288 


1827.. . 

8151130 

6971306 

1179824 


1828 .. . 

7489741 

8243476 



753735 

1829 .... 

7403612 

4924020 

2479592 


1830 .... 

8155964 

1241622 

6914382 


1831 .... 

7305945 

9014931 

- 

1708986 

1832 .... 

9907504 

5656540 

250964 


1333 .... 

7070368 

2244859 

4825509 


1834 .... 

17911632 

1676258 

16235374 


1835 .... 

13131447 

6477775 

6653672 


1836 .... 

13400881 

4324336 

9076545 


1837 .... 

10516414 

4692730 

5823684 


1838 .... 

17747116 

3508047 

14239070 


1839 .... 
In the*| 

5574263 

8775443 

— 

3201180 

4th qr. } 
1839.. J 

1131289 

5899968 


1 4768679 


168841504 

121222821 

71826147 

24207464 


Dolls. Dolls. 

Agg. of imp. 168841504 Agg. of excess of imp. 71826147 
Do. ef exp. 121222821 Do. do. of exp. 24207464 


Excess of im. 47618683 47618683 
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ON FURROW DRAINING. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — B eing a reader of your valuable Magazine, 

1 observe in your number for April, page 244, an 
article written on Furrow Draining, by a 
“ Furrow Drainer,” from whose opinion re- 
garding some points I would beg to differ. 

It is alleged by your correspondent that furrow 
draining is a first-rate improvement in modern 
agriculture, and I am sure to this allegation every 
intelligent agriculturist will be ready to give his 
unqualified assent. Furrow draining is un- 
doubtedly, on all clay or humid lAnd, with a re- 
tentive subsoil, the ground-work of every 
agricultural improvement, and has been the means 
of facilitating much noble agricultural enterprise 
and profitable experiment ; in fact it completely 
forms a new era in the management of the farm. 

A “ Furrow Drainer’* goes on to state the period 
when draining commenced in the district from 
which he writes, giving a description of the man- 
ner in which drains are cut, to be filled with 
turf, wood, and stones, with the estimated cost. 
In describing the mode of filling drains with bro- 
ken stones, which appears to me a good plan, he 
says, “ and a covering of turf, furze , or struw, is 
put on, to prevent * the small mould from getting 
amongst the stone*." A “ Furrow Drainer" does 
not contemplate that in putting/urre or straw in a 
drain, above stones or tiles, these substances very 
soon decompose, and become a vegetable mould, 
very friable, and consequently calculated to go down 
amongst the stones, or be washed through the in- 
terstices of the tile channel by the filtration of at- 
mospheric moisture, and iu the course of a very 
short period will form little banks or impediments 
in the drain, and of course retard the current of 
water, or altogether destroy its usefulness, 
especially when in a level situation where little 
fall or run can be obtained. I am aware that the 
practice laid down by a “ Furrow Drainer," of 
covering stones or tiles in drains with furze, straw , 
or litter of any kind, preparatory to filling In the 
earth, is qnite prevalent in almost every district 
where I have seen draining executed, but, because 
common, it is not the less liable to mistake, 
and it has been proven so, very satisfactorily to 
my own mind, from practical observation, Drain- 
ing, both deep and furrow, is an operation which 
I have studied much, and paid particular attention 
to the practical results of every experiment which 
has been made in that department of agricultural 
improvement, within my knowledge, and confident- 
ly assert that I have universally found those drains 
stand longest entire, and make the least discharge, 
that have been covered with a thin tough sod or 
scraw, above the stones or tiles, laid the green side 
undermost. This I have known to endure longer, 
and answer the purpose better, than any other ar- 
ticle 1 have seen used ; besides, a thin turf or sod 
can generally be got at no extra expense, and 
with little trouble, because when the con- 
tractor or workman has the line of drain marked 
out with the spade on both sides, ("supposing the 
operation of draining to be executed in a lea field, 
which is now commonly the case, at least in this 
district,) the workman has only to take his spade, 
and carefully pare off a thin sod or turf from the 
site of the drain, and lay it to the opposite side to 
which he intends throwing the earth, and it is 
quite at hand when he wants it, at the filling 
process. 

A little farther on, in a “ Furrow Drainer’s** 


communication, he states that "the greater part 
of the carse being hard bottomed, soles are not 
thought necessary, and therefore not much used.*’ 
It appears to me that furrow drainers have fallen 
irtto error on tbi? point of no inconsiderable 
amount. If, in commencing any operation from 
the mere impulse of having seen the good effects 
of an experiment in any neighbouring district, 
without taking into consideration the varied results 
which must necessarily be effected under a multi- 
plicity of circumstance? connected with that ope- 
ration, we are sure to be misled ; and it is too often 
the case, that furrow draining is performed just us 
we 9 ee our neighbours do it, or perhaps the system 
changed to suit the opinion or caprice of some one 
who is supposed to have a knowledge of the matter, 
without ever giving ourselves the trouble of re- 
flecting on the subject at all. I by no means, 
however, apply these observations to a “ Furrow 
Drainer," but merely state what I know to be a 
fact, and which inert state of indifference regarding 
a thorough knowledge of furrow draining I have 
laboured to quicken and overcome. Now, I 
strenuously contend that furrow drains, in every 
description of soil, whether on a soft subsoil, or on 
the most tenacious clay or impervious till, ought to 
have soles. Where drains are made in moss or 
bog laud, or wherever the bottom is soft, so as not 
to carry the tiles, and having a great flow of water, 
soles are indispensably necessary, but I consider 
them also necessary on other descriptions of sub- 
soil, for the following reasons: — 

1st. Where the ground is level or nearly so, the 
water runs much better on a well laid sole than on 
the earthy bottom; and also where the drains 
have much fall, and a strong current, soles are 
particularly suitable to prevent pooling. 

2nd. A sediment is not so likely to he formed in 
the channel of a drain with a well laid sole, as 
when the water runs along the bottom of a drain 
finished with the shovel, which unavoidably leaves 
many little interruptions. 

And last, although not least,— during summer, 
drains on a retentive till or clay bottom, generally 
discharge no water. Now, it is evident that the 
bottom of the drain becomes hard, and a crust is 
formed upon the surface, which, when the oozing 
springs again begin to issue forth, is thrown off, be- 
comes softened or disunited by the increasing supply 
of water which runs the scaly mass along the bot- 
tom until it meets with some obstruction, form? 
itself into little mounds, which accumulate, and 
ultimately stop the drain. 

In an earthy or sandy subsoil the evil increase? 
to a greater extent. The crust affected by the 
action of the air in the drain, when free from 
water, and the earth thrown up by worms, form a 
greater depth, and to a greater extent, than many 
people are aware of, or arc apt to suppose, anil 
being of a finely pulverized substance, is easily 
washed into little embankments in the drain, and 
to' a certainty, in no very considerable space of 
time, will destroy the usefulness of furrow drains 
to a great extent if not altogether. Besides, moles 
arc apt to raise earth in furrow drains that have 
no soles laid, and so choke them up ; whereas, 
when soles are used, none of the evils above enu- 
merated can possibly take ulace: so, we ought 
always to keep in our minds 1 eye that the beauty 
and value of every improvement, whether in agri- 
culture or otherwise, is in having it complete, and 
work to our satisfaction. 

A “ Furrow Drainer,” in continuation of his 
subject, gives a few valuable hints regarding the 
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propriety of having tail or main drains, well sunk, 
and regularly cleaned out, which are essential 
points to be attended to ; and after adverting to the 
depth be finds it necessary to make tile-drains, in 
theCarse of Gowrie, (which in my opinion ought 
to bo varied accordiug to the nature of the soil 
and locality to be drained.) he ventures an opinion 
altogether contrary to the principle of furrow 
draining, and assuredly contrary to the testimony 
of not a few individuals who have had occasion to 
drain tenacious clay land : he says “ and I am of 
opinion that, although the clays were perfectly 
consolidated above them, (the till channels, J they 
would still prove efficacious. 

This is contrary to the clearest practical results. 
Many unsuccessful experiments have been tried in 
draining clay land, or land having a retentive sub* 
soil, by open channels a certain depth beneath the 
surface. For instance, hay or straw ropes have 
been made of a certain size, and laid in treuches 
cut to the depth of from twelve to eighteen inches, 
and the earth or clay again replaced in the trench, 
above the rope, which no doubt soon became con- 
solidated as the surrounding ground, and of course 
proved a fruitless attempt in the system of 
thorough drainage. Drains have been cut, too, in 
heavy clay land, in the form of a wedge, with spades 
mode for the purpose, and the stamp cut out laid 
careful’y on the side of the drain ; and the cover- 
ing process was performed by having a pole or 
round piece of wood, of a manageable length, and 
three or four inches diameter, which was laid in 
the bottom of the drain, and tlie stump or wedge- 
like piece of clay first taken out of the drain, being 
dressed on the bottom, was laid to rest upon 
the pole, and neatly fitted into the drain ; when so 
much of the drain was filled in this way. the pole 
was drawn out, and the work carried on pro- 
gressively until the whole was completed. The 
surface, under this system of drainage, was not de- 
stroyed, and in a short time the sward above the 
drain was equal to,if not superior, to the other parts 
of the field. Heavy cattle, of course, were not 
allowed to pastnre for a considerable time, on land 
so drained, until the day wedges, or covering of 
the drains or sewers, became perfectly united with 
its neighbouring parts ; but this plan, too, was a 
failure in the system of furrow draining, experience 
clearly proving that so soon as the clay substance 
above the channel of the drain became perfectly 
united, and impervious to water, the land was in 
so better state than before the operation was com- 
menced. 1 have, likewise, known drains cut in 
heavy clay land, and in land with a light top, and 
close retentive subsoil, and carefully laid with 
tile, but, from the want of stones or gravel 
being laid above the tile, or friable mould 
mixed with the clay to prevent cohesion, the 
drains iu a short time became perfectly unavailable 
in tendering the land completely dry. The effect 
of the drains at first was very remarkable, but so 
soon as the clay surface became thoroughly mixed, 
during the operation of green cropping, and the 
particles of clay uniting together, and hardening 
into a solid crust, the ground during wet weather 
contained the atmospheric moisture to the same 
extent as before draining, even immediately shove 
the drain, and I am sure the experience of many a 
furrow drainer and practical agriculturist will go 
to prove the same disheartening and disappointing 
circumstance. 

Trusting that these remarks may be useful, and 
that you can give them a place in your valuable 
jounal. I am. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Culhom, 20th May, J. C. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Allow me through the medium of the Mnrk Lane 
Express to answer the enquiries of ** A constant 
Reader/’ with regard to the means used to kill yellow 
weed, which I suppose to be what is called (in Sur- 
rey ) yellow boy — though the term yellow weed is, 
like yellow boy, rather iudefinite, as there are other 
weeds bearing yellow Bowers. If it is yellow boy, 
and growing on stiff land, a good dressing of chalk 
is the first step; if on lighter or sandy land, a light 
coat or dressing of chalk, or what I think is rather 
better, a dressing of soap-nshes. The following 
quantum of chalk on heavy cold land peracre, say 8 or 
10 waggon lo;ids ; on light sandy land 5 waggon 
loads will be ample, even less would do ; there is a 
danger of over chalking on light land, it should only 
be applied at medicine ; 4 waggon loads of soap ashes 
has been found to do well ; as a further help 1 should 
deem it necessary to drill and hoe. I consider the 
hoe, well applied, a great friend to the farmer. The 
above remarks are supposing (if the land is wet and 
cold naturally) that the draining thereof lias been 
first of all attended to, beeause 1 am convinced 
it would he of incalculable benefit ; indeed, if iny ob- 
servations are correct, the best land in the kingdom 
has been neglected more than any other — and drain- 
ing ought to be the first act of the farmer; the land- 
lord ( at least) fioding the materials. I have often 
thought the landlord’s/uture interest would be found 
in his causing (by contributing the main of the f.x- 
pence) his land to be well drained. If the above 
is worth insertion I shall be glad to contribute 
•gain. Clodpole. 

P.S. If “ the constant render” should be ignorant 
of the real nature of the weed spoken of, and it should 
turn out to he wbat is variously termed, but gene- 
rally known by being called “ Kilkor Char lick ”, my 
observations and recommendations would not apply, 
except the draining clause, which will be found of use 
on all cold wet lands, and as chalk acts on such land 
as a pulverizer, consequently such weeds as charlick 
can be easier got out of the soil, though not destroyed 
by the effect of the chalk. Clodpole, though a 
practical furmer, has never attempted to scribble for 
the public before, and though be regularly takes sod 
reads the Express, he is not aware whether or no he 
is incurring any expense by writing thus ; a hint on 
that bend would oblige Clodpole in next — if his story 
is worth attention at all. 


THE SHEEP SPIDER FLY.- Sheep are seldom 
at any period, or in any condition, wholly free from 
this fly ( MelophagnsJ , bat its attacks are always most 
vigorous on hogs, and such as are in an unhealthy 
state. The irritation caused by the insertion of the 
proboscis and strongly hooked claws into the skin is so 
great, that the animal tries to obtain relief by tearing 
the wool with its teeth whenever the affected part is 
within reach of the mouth. This propensity occasion- 
ally gives rise to a singular accident. When the neck 
is much bent in the effort to reach the place irritated, 
the teeth sometimes become fastened in the wool so 
firmly, that the animal can not extricate them, and soon 
loses the power of its neck. If relief is not afforded, 
it necessarily perishes in a short time. In such a case 
shepherds say that the sheep dies by being bridled . — 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, The same periodical 
says one of the best remedies against this pest is the 
process of smearing with spirit of tar, tobacco liquor, 
corrosive sublimate, and other substances of a similar 
kind. 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF SHORT- 
HORNS, &c. &c., 

AT MR. PARKINSON^, AT THE BABWORTH PARM, 
NEAR RETFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, BY MR. 
WETHERELL, OX FRIDAY MAY 29tU, 1840. 

The sale, although advertised to take place at 
eleven o’clock, did not commence until after one, 
at which time a very large company had assembled. 
Amongst the rest we noticed H. B. Simpsoo, Esq., 
Fairfax Fearnley, Esq., T. W. Edge, Esq., Strelley ; 
G. S. Foljambe, Esq., F. T. Foljambe, Esq., Win. 
Ladds, Esq., Ellington ; Henry John Yorke, Esq., 
Thrap9tone ; Charles Barnett, Esq., Beds. ; G. P. 
Harrison, Esq., Darlington ; W. Beaufort, Esq., 
Biggleswade; R. M. Jaques, Esq., Richmond; J. 
Bradley, Esq., Blyth; William Holdsworth, Esq., 
Wm. Marris, Esq., Winterton ; Frederick Walker, 
Esq., Blyth; Wm. Cartwright, Esq., Tathwell ; 
Samuel Wiley, Esq., Easingwold ; Heury Machin, 
Esq., Gateford ; J. Clover, Esq., Cambridge; Rev. 
W. Fenton, Mattersey ; Rev F. O. Morris, Ordsall ; 
Rev. Charles Eyre, Carlton ; Rev. T. C-ator, Messrs. 
Rose, Cottain; Hodgkinson, Torworth ; Sharpe, 
Scarthing Moor; Clarke, Bamby Moor; Allison, 
Bilby ; Short, Martin ; Parkinson, Ley held ; Par- 
kinson, Muskham ; Henry and John Beevor, Blyth ; 
R. Hodgkinson, Sen. and Jun., Morton Grange; 
G. Shaw,J. Rogers, ltauby ; Weightman, Torworth ; 
Bentley, Rotherham ; Gyles, Wc9t Retford ; Hall, 
Wiseton ; Bower, Moorgate House ; Wilkinson, 
Lenton ; Booth, Cotham ; Crofts, Ranskill ; Cattle, 
Burghley ; Robinson, Bletsall ; Thompson, Annin ; 
Smith, Raisin ; Wilkinson, Lenton ; Booth, Louth ; 
Cmld, Grimsby ; Wiley, Bransby ; Wharton, Hat- 
held; Sandy, Ilomeclavc, &c. xc. See. After the 
conditions of sale had been read over and agreed 
to, the 9ale proceeded a* follows 
Lot ,COWS AND HEIFERS. 

1 Catalan i, roan, 6 year* old, 28 gs. — Mr. Clover, 

Newmarket. 

2 Clementina, roan, 5 years old, 30 gs.— Mr. Clover. 

3 Minster , roan, 8 years old, 23 gs.— Mr. Kirkham. 

4 Fame, roan, 7 year* old, 24 gs. — Mr.Morley, Booth 

Fiery. 

5 Brilliant, roan, 6 year* old, 25 gs.— Mr. Carter, 

Howden. 

6 Red Cherry , red, 4 years old, 24 gs.— Mr. Barnett, 

Stratton Park. 

7 Sandal , red, 5 years old, 20 gs.— Mr. Barnett. 

8 Juno , red and white, 8 years old, 31 gs.— Mr. Bar- 

nett. 

9 Blanch, white, 9 year* old, 22 gs. — Mr. Beaufort. 

10 Palmbloom , white, 9 years old, 24 gs. — Mr. Kirk- 

ham, Hagnaby. 

11 Miss Salt , roan, 6 years old, 24 gs. — Mr. Clover. 

12 Abbess, roan, 8 years old, 41 gs. — Mr. Hood, Net- 

tleham. 

13 Landlady , red, 7 years old, 32 gs.— Mr. Beaufort. 

14 Nidia, white, 5 years old, 41 gs. — Mr. Barnett. 

15 Evelina , red, 6 years old, 28 gs.— Mr. Morley. 

16 Fanny , roan, 3 years old, 27 gs.— Mr. Clarke. 

17 Beitina , roan, 5 years old, 30 gs.— Mr. Long. 

18 Minna, roan, 8 year* old, 30 gs. — Mr. Trims. 

19 Durham, roan, 5 years old, 45 gs.— Mr. Codd, Hol- 

ton. 

20 Etta , red, 4 years old, 36 gs. — Mr. Jaques. 

21 Crotchet, red, 6 years old, 30 gs. — Mr. I^idds. 

22 Avarice, roan, 8 years old, 33 gs.— Mr. Hood. 

23 Fashion , red, 5 years old, 46 gs.— Mr. Jaques, 

Easby. 

24 Sunflower, red and white, 5 years old, 31 gs. — Mr. 

Townsend. 

25 Zulma , roan, 9 years old, 25 gs. — Mr. Morley. 

26 Miss Smith, red, 7 yean old, 34 gs.— Mr. Beaufort. 

27 Pink, red and white, 5 years old, 22 gs.— Mr. Ham- 

mond. 


Lot 

28 lone, roan, 6 years old, 27 gs.— Mr. Morley. 

29 Caradori , roan, 3 years old, 25 gs. — Mr. Broom- 

field. 

30 Rosalind , roan, 4 years old, 30 gs. Mr. Barnett. 

31 Lily , white, 3 years old. 28 gs. — Mr. Yorke. 

32 Innocence, white, 3 years old, 31 gs. — Mr. Booth. 

33 Alba, white, 6 years old, 23 gs. — Mr. Yorke. 

34 Madeline , dark roan, 3 years old, 31 gs. — Mr. 

Booth. 

35 Corinna , roan, 3 years old, 29 gs.— Mr. Barnett. 

36 Adelaide , roan, 4 years old, 220 gs.— Mr. Ingham 

Halifax. 

37 Quicksilver, roan, 3 years old, 21 gs.— Mr. Maw. 

38 Fleur dt-lis, 4 years old, white, 17 gs.— Mr. Beas- 

ley. 

39 Marcia, roan, 5 years old, 33 gs. — Mr. Morley. 

40 Rarity , white, 5 years old, 34 gs.— Mr. Morley. 

41 Capable, red, 5 years old, 41 gs. — Mr. Beaufort. 

42 Stately , red and white, 5 years old, 26 gs.— Mr. 

Barnett. 

43 Pensive, da k roan, 4 years old, 30 gs.— Mr. Frost. 

44 Tertia, roan, 5 years old, 25 gs. — Mr. Hood. 

45 Vesper , roan, 3 years old, 27 gs.— Mr. Hammond. 

46 Morea, roan, 4 years old, 30 gs.— Lord Galway. 

47 Pine Apple, red aad white, 4 years old, 21 gs.— Mr. 

Barnett. 

48 Laura, red and white, 5 years old, 40 gs.— Mr. 

Barnett. 

49 Clara, roan, 4 years old, 35 gs.— Mr.Toplmm. 

50 Flora , red and white, 3 years old, 29 gs. — Mr. Clo- 

ver. 

51 Victoria, roan, 2\ years old, 60 gs.— Mr. Jaques. 

52 Bracelet, roan, 2 years old, 27 gs. — Mr. Jaques. 

53 Buxom , roan, 2 years old, 27 gs. — Mr. Taylor. 

54 Quintina, red, 2 years old, 20 gs. — Mr. Clover. 

55 Cara, roan, 2 years old, 22 gs. — Mr. Clover. 

56 Opera, white, 2 years old, 18 gs.— Mr. Clover. 

57 Constantia , red and white, 2 years old, 25 gs. — Mr. 

Clarke, Bamby Wood. 

59 Dolphin , roan, 2 years old, 26 gs.— Mr. Clarke. 

59 Specimen, roan, 2 years old, 27 gs. — Mr. Kirkham. 

60 Stella, red and white, 2$ years old, 37 gs.— Mr. 

Morley. 

61 Advice, roan, 2 years old, 30 gs.— Mr. King, Brink- 

ley. 

62 Daphne, roan, 2 years old, 31 gs. — John Booth. 

63 Bluebell, ro&n, calved Jan. 31, 1838, 42 gs.— Mr. 

Ingham. 

54 Susan, red and white, 1$ years old, 27 gs.— Mr. 
Thompson. 

65 Lunatic , white, 1$ years old, 18 gs.— Mr. Clover. 

66 Siberia, white, calved May 1, 1838, 25 gs.— Mr. 

Brooks. 

67 Drusilla, roan, calred April 23, 183S, 40 gs.— Mr. 

King. 

68 Cora, red and white, calved June, 1838, 35 gs.— 

Mr. Sandy, Holm Lane. 

69 Flavia, roan, calved July 4, 1838, 54 gs. — Mr. lag- 

ham. 

70 Lerna, red, calved Aug. 21, 1838, 15 gs.— Mr. 

Birchatn. 

71 Adeline, white, calved July 31, 1838, 61 gs.— Sir 

Edward Mostyn. 

72 Lina, roan, calved October 9, 1838, 30 gs.— Mr. 

Thompson. 

73 Caprice , red, calved Oct. 12, 1838, 13 gs.— Mr. 

Maw. 

74 Miss Cartwright . roan, calved October 22, 1838, 

22 gs. — Mr. Clarke. 

75 Madam, roan, calved March 10, 1839, 30 gs.— Mr. 

Codd. 

76 Semele , roan, calved March 22, 1839, 26 g*.— Mr. 

Clarke. 

77 Hecate , white, calved April 14, 1839, 26 gs.— Mr. 

Barnett. 

78 Fatima , roan, calved Aug. 18, 1839| 30 gs.— Mr. 

Jaques. 

79 Neva, white, calved July 17, 1839, 16 g*.— Mr. 

Broomfield. 

80 Zenobia , white, calved Aug. 20. 1839. 10 gs.— Mr. 

Smith, West Raisin. 
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LOT 

81 Arcot Lass, roan, calved Sept 12, 1839, 22ge.~ 

Hr. Booth, Kelston. 

82 Dead, 

S3 Margaret, white, calved Nov. 17, 1839. 13 g«.— 
Mr. Townsend. 

84 Justima, roan, calved Nov. 28, 1839, 18 g*.— Mr. 

Booth. 

85 Lada, roan, calved Jan. 18, 1840, 16 gs. — Mr. 

Townsend. 

86 Mentha, white, calved Jan. 31, 1840, 13 gs.— Lord 

Galway. 

87 Penelope, red and white, calved Feb. 22, 1840, 12gs. 

— Mr. Beasley. 

88 Dead, 

89 Clarinda , nearly white, calved Feb. 29, 1840, 12 gs. 

—Mr. Townsend. 

90 Dead, 

91 Bbriety , roan, calved April 23, 1840, 16 gs.— Mr. 

J aquas. 

82 PHrt , white, calved April 9, 1840, 10 gs.— Mr. 
Clarke. 

93 Saaee, roan, calved April 13, 1840, 11 gs. — Mr. 

Clover. 

94 Bustle, red, calved April 14th, 1840, 2 gs.— Mr. 

Thorold. 

95 Dead, 

96 Conceit, roan, calved April 20, 1840, 16 gs.— Mr. 

Booth. 

97 Dead. 

98 Lavender, calved in 1834, 30 gs. — Mr. Bower. 

99 Letitia , calved in 1835, 29 gs. — Lord Galway. 

100 Bertha , calved in 1837, 27 gs.— Mr. Frost 

BULLS. 

LOT 

1 Collard , (own Brother to Clement!, sold at the 

Strelley Sale in Sept 1839, for 200 guineas,) 
roan, calved Sept 4, 1839, 200 gs.— Mr. Fox, of 
Foxhsdl, Ireland. 

2 Duherton , white, calved May, 1838, 70 gs. — Mr. 

Ladds. 

Gracchus, roan, calved Sept. 1838, 52 gs. — G. W. Hut- 
ton, Esq., Gate Burton. 

4 Bob Logic, red and white, calved March 27, 1837, 

25 gs. — Mr. Bower. 

5 No bid. 

6 Brentwood, roan, calved March 12, 1839, 35 gs.— 

Mr. Perceval. 

7 Dead, 

8 Shirley , red and white, calved Jan. 3, 1839, 25 gs. 

Duke of Rutland. 

9 Julius , red and white, calved March 1839, 40 gs.— 

—Mr. Clover. 

10 Plyntimmon, roan, calved March 20, 1839, 21 gs.— 

Mr. Hickson. 

11 Box, roan, calved April 14, 1839, 21 gs.— Mr. 

Holmes. 

12 Stevens, red and white, calved June 8, 1839, 25 gs. 

— G. S. Foljambe, Esq. 

13 Hudibras, roan, calved June 7, 1839, 17 gs.— Mr. 

Cromdy, Aberdeen. 

14 Salamis, roan, calved July 29, 1839, 13 gs.— Mr. 

Allison. 

15 Potlington , roan, calved, Sept 10, 1839, 9 gs.— Mr. 

Sanderson. 

16 Lemnos , roan, calved Aug. 14, 1839, 33 gs.— Mr. 

Clover. 

17 Bourbon, white, calved Oct. 28, 1839, 26 gs.— Mr. 

Thompson. 

18 Brigand , roan, calved Dec. 12, 1839, 14 gs. — Mr. 

John Hood. 

19 Fergus, red and white, calved Feb. 19, 1840, 6 gs.— 

Mr. Ontrain. 

20 Marshall Soult, white, calved March 6, 1840, 8 gs. 

— Mr. Clover. 

21 Qdbbler, red, calved April 3, 1840, no bid. 

22 Quirk, white, calved April 3, 1840, 7 gs.— Mr. 

Clover. 

23 Bachelor, white, calved April 24, 1840, 4 gs.— Mr. 

Clover. 


Lot 

24 Another calf, 6 gs.— Mr. Clover. 

25 Ditto.— Ditto. 

26 Ditto, 3 gs.— Mr. Bromley. 

27 Beast, 22 gs.— Mr. Dirk. 

28 Ditto, 23 gs. — Mr. Bower. 

29 Ditto, 11 gs.— Mr. Thoroby. 


NORTH SUFFOLK AND SOUTH 
NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The second Spring Shew of this Association took place 
on Friday, May 22, at Harleston, when the attendance 
of agriculturists was considerable. 

The stoek was exhibited in a meadow belonging to 
Mr. Sbipston, and the whole displayed considerable 
merit ; for though the number of animals wa« small, in 
comparison with the shew of last year, yet the ap- 
pearance of the stock indicated that great attention has 
been paid by the breeders, not only to symmetry, but 
also to what is of greater importance, blood and con- 
stitution. Mr. Case, of Tnoradon, Mr. Dykes, of 
Braiseworth, Mr. Taylor, of Starston, and Mr; Ebdon. 
of Fressingfield, shewed! some good cart mares and 
foals; particularly the latter gentleman, whose stock 
attracted much notice, but which unfortunately arrived 
toe late for competition. A cart gelding, also shewn 
by Mr, Taylor, was a clever animal. There was a 
splendid Suffolk bull, belonging to Lieut. Gen. Sir E. 
Kerrison, M.P., the President, which was greatly 
admired ; but this animal having before won a prize, 
could not enter the lists of competitors at this exhibition. 
Mr. Case, and Mr. Dykes, shewed soma Suffolk cows; 
and cows of other breeds were shewn respectively by 
Mr; Spelman, of Aldburgh, Mr. Theobald, of Starston, 
and Mr. Harvey of Harleston. The latter gentleman 
also shewed a dairy of eight Durham cows, and a bull, 
which were reokoned by competent judges to be very 
superior animals ; but some of these had also successfully 
competed at former exhibitions. Mr. Dykes shewed a 
good Suffolk, and Mr. Harvey, a good Durham heifer, 
for the dairy. This description of stock was particularly 
good. As to sheep there wa* very little competition. 
Mr. Harvey, of Harleston, produced some good shear- 
ling Southdown ewes with lambs, and also some good 
Southdown ewe hoggets. Sir Edward Kerrison had 
some of the latter on the ground, which attracted much 
notice. Mr. C. Etheridge, of Starstonc, shewed a 
capital Leicester ewe hogget, which was much admired 
for symmetry and texture of wool : Mr. Muskett, of 
Roydon, a very good fat Shearling Wether Sheep, and 
Mr. Harvey, two Southdown Shearliug Roms, which 
were much noticed by graziers. Amongst the fat stock, 
of which there was only a small exhibition, Mr. C. 
Etheridge shewed a home-bred heifer, which like the 
stock generally belonging to that gentleman, possessed 
considerable merit. Mr. Harvey also, who is reputed 
to be a good breeder and an eoually good juuge of 
stock, exhibited a very fine half-bred Durham heifer, 
twenty-four months old, which was greatly admired, 
also as extra stock, a fat white Durham heifer, three 
years eld; this was reckoned a good specimen of the 
breed. The quantity of swine was unusually small. 
We noticed only two fat hogs the property ef Lord 
Henniker, and Sir E: Kerrison, and both were con- 
sidered to be good auimals. 

The Judges were Mr. James Cooper, of Blythburgh ; 
Mr. Louis Cottingham, of Reydon ; and Mr. S. 
Robinsoa, of Henvtead. 

During the day there were present N. S. Holmes, 
Esq., the Rev. W. Lee, the Rev. J. P. Spencer, the 
Rev. R. Donison, the Rev. T. Sewell, T. C. Brctting- 
hatn, Esq., W. Hazard, Esq., Dr. Crisp, Dr. Bunn, T. 
Uttsn, Esq., L. Taylor, Esq., B. Bond. Esq., the Rev. 
H. Harrison, C. Etheridge, Esq., F. W. Etheridge, 
Esq., J. Gedney, Esq., J. Clarke, Esq., James Lbden, 
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Esq., Mr. H. Kersey, Mr. James Hill, Mr. E. Kersey, 
Mr. G. Gedney, Mr. R. B. Harvey, Mr. Flowerdew, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Cottingharo, Mr. S. Robinson, Mr. 
Case, Mr. Peck, Mr. James VVarde. 

The Prizes were adjudged as follows 

FOR STOCK. £ *- d. 

To the owner of the best Suffolk cart mare, 
with foal at foot: Lombe Taylor, Esq., of 

Starston ;•••••*••• 3 0 0 

To the owner of the best two-year-old cart n I ly, 

no competition ® ® ® 

To the ewner of the best two-year-old Suffolk 
cart gelding: Lombe Taylor, Esq., of 

Starston 2 0 0 

To the owner of the best Suffolk bull: C. 

Etheridge, Esq., of Starston 3 0 0 

To the owner of the best bull of any other 

breed: no competition •••••• 3 3 ® 

To the owner of the best Suffolk cow : Mr. P. 

Dykes, of Braiseworth 2 0 0 

To the owner of best cow of any other breed : 

Mr. R. B. Harvey, of Harleston 2 0 0 

To the owner of the best two-year-old heifer, 
for the dairy, of any pure-breed : Mr. R. B. 

Harvey, of Harleston 2 0 0 

To the owner of the best five shearling South- 
down ewes, with lambs by tlieir side . Mr.* 

R. B. Harvey, of Harleston............*. 2 0 0 

To the owner of the best five shearliog ewes of 
any other pure-breed, with lambs by their ^ 

side: no competition 2 0 0 

To the owner of the best five Southdown ewe 
hoggets : Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., M.P. i 10 0 
To the owner of the best five ewe hoggets ef 
any other pure-breed : C. Etheridge, Esq., 

Starston 1 10 0 

PRIZES FOR FAT STOCK. 

To the owner of the best five fat shearling 
wether sheep; Mr. C. Muskett.of Roydon. 1 10 0 
To the owner of the best fat Suffolk or Norfolk 
home-bred steer or heifer : C. Etheridge, 

Esq. , of Starston 3 0 0 

To the owner of the best fat steer or heifer of 
any other breed : Mr. R. B. Harvey, of 

Harleston 3 0 0 

To the owner of the best fat hog : Sir E. 

Kerrison, Bart., M.P 1 0 0 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, with two pounds 
added by Lord Bayning, for the best backney mare or 
gelding, not less than four years old, not exceeding 15§ 
nor less than 14} hands in height, was awarded to Mr. 
R. B. Harvey, of Harleston, beating Sir E. Kerrison, 
the Rev. J. Beding field, and Mr. G. Edwards. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, far the best 
Suffolk two-year-old cart gelding.— Not filled. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for the best 
Suffolk two-year old cart filly.— Not filled. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for the best 
shearling Southdown tup, was awarded to Mr. R. B, 
Harvey. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for tbe best 
five shearling Southdown ewes, was awarded to Mr. 
R. B. Harvey. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for the best 
Suffolk bull, was awarded to Sir E. Kerrison, beating 
C. Etheridge, E6q. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for the best bull 
of any other pure-breed, was awarded to Mr. R. B. 
Harvey. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for tbe best 
Suffolk cow.— Not filled. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for the best cow 
of any other pure-breed, was awarded to Mr. R. B. 
Harvey. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for the best 
Suffolk two-year-old heifer, was awarded to C. 
Etheredge, Esq. 

A sweepstakes of tea shillings each, for tbe best 


Suffolk yearling heifer, was awarded toC. Etheridge, 
Esq. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for the best 
two-year-old heifer of any other pure-breed, was 
awarded to Mr. R. B. Harvey. 

A sweepstakes of ten shilling* each, for the best 
five pig* ot the same litter, not less than three or more 
than six months old.— Not filled. 

A sweepstakes of ten shillings each, for the best 
breeding tew, was awarded to Mr. P. Dykes, jun., of 
Eye. 

SHEEP-SHEARERS. 

Twelve Shearers on this occasion, all Norfolk men, 
entered the lists, and each having had assigned to him 
three half-bred Leicester sheep, belonging to Mr. 
Theobald, of Starston, the work began, the shearers 
laying the sheep on the ground instead of using t 
platform, as U the practice in some other counties, and 
which we believe is the practice in Suffolk. The men 
were net required to clip the sheep within a given 
period, but each was permitted to take his own 
reasonable time, that be might do the work well. The 
whole of the shearing was highly creditable to the 
several competitors, the wool being clipped close sad 
even, with nardly a scratch upon tbe skins of the 
animals. The fleeces weighed from 6} to 8$ lbs. each. 
The judges having examined the work, the prizes were 
awaided as follows 

Tbe first prize awarded to George Gooch, 

Watton 2 0 0 

The second prize awarded to Charles Ray, 

A Id burgh 1 10 0 

Tbe third prize awarded to John Shanks, jun., 

Needham, near Harleston 1 0 0 

The fourth prize awarded to W. Francis, 

Dickleburgh 0 10 0 

THE DINNER. 

About half-past four o’clock nearly 70 gentlemen 
partook of an excellent dinner, provided by Mr. 
Edwards, of the Magpie Inn. In the absence of Sir 
Edward Kerrison, in the House of Commons, the chair 
was taken by the Rev. VV. Lee, who was supported on 
the right by the Rev. W. P. Spence, and on the left by 
C. Etheridge, Esq.: T. Utton, Esq., officiated as Vice- 
President. There were also present nearly the whole 
of the gentlemen whom we observed in the Shew Field. 
After the usual loyal toasts, the prizes were awarded : 
after which the company drank the health of the 
honourable and gallant President, amidst enthusiastic 
cheers. The other toasts were, 41 The Bishop and 
Clergy of the Diocese" 44 The Lord Lieutenants ef the 
two counties,” “ Prosperity to the North and South 
Norfolk Agricultural Association," "Lord Baynimr, 
with thanks lo his liberality to tbe Association," “ Lady 
Kerrison," 44 Lady Henmker," 41 Mrs. Holmes," "The 
Vice-Chairman," 44 The Venerable the Archdeacon 
Oldershaw, Rector of the Parish,” 44 The Judges of the 
Stock,” "The Treasurer and Secretaries,” TheSnc- 
eessful Candidates,” 44 The Royal English Agricultural 
Society of England,” The Unsuccessful Candidates,'’ 
44 The Members for the Two counties,” 44 The Vice- 
Presidents.” 

HOW TO EXTIRPATE MOSS.- Your magazine 
of last month contained a query, 44 How to extirpate 
moss from the pleasure ground, without removing tbe 
turff” I beg to recommend your querist to apply a 
top-dressing of wood-ashes in the proportion of 160 
bushels to the acre, or thereabouts. I would not re* 
commend it to be done in summer, as it will be too 
soon dissipated by the heat. Spring or autumn is the 
best time ; if dooe in autumn, the ground, the followinir 
spring, should have a top-dressing of rotten dung, or 
other rich earth, mixed. If the ground is wet, draining 
will be highly necessary. It will thoroughly eradicate 
the mess, and bring the herbage of the most beautiful 
green colour and fine texture. As I have had ocular 
demonstration of what I write, I feel a pleasure in re- 
commending it to the consideration of yeur querist*— 
Jwo. M 4 Envov. — Mamock's FU^r, Mag, 
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SPECIFICATION OF A PATENT 
FOR AN IMPROVED MOULD- 
BOARD FORA PLOUGH; 

GRANTED TO SAMUEL WITHEROW, OF GETTYS- 
BURG, IN THE COUNTY OF ADAMS, IN TDE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND DAVID PIERCE, OF THE 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 18S9. PATENT 
ASSIGNED TO SAMUEL WITHEROW. 

To all whom it concerns : Be it known that we, 
Samnel Witherow of Gettysburgh, in the county 
of Adams and State of Pennsylvania, and David 
Pierce of the city of Philadelphia, in the same 
Stale, have invented an improvement in the man- 
ner of forming the mould hoards of ploughs, de- 
nominated by us the cycloidal mould board ; and 
wc do hereby declare that the following is a full 
and exact description thereof. 

It is a principle resting on mathematical demon- 
stration that a cycloidal arc, is that which offers 
the least resistance to a descending body ; and it 
is hence dedudblethat an ascending body will pass 
up a cycloidal curve with less resistance than np 
any other. 

The construction of our mould boards is depen- 
dent upon this principle. In forming them we em- 
ploy the cycloidal curve in two ways, namely, to 
the formation of the concave of the mould board 
in the lines of ascent of the sward or furrow slice, 
in the act of ploughing. The second application 
of the cycloidal curve, is in the convex curve 
along the sole of the plough, constituting the part 
which enters and cuts the ground horizontally. 

Fio. 1. 



In the accompanying drawing, fig. 1, represents 
a mould board, A, being its point, and B, its heel ; 
the line A, B, is that of the sole, constituting the 
lower edge which cuts the furrow slice horizon- 
tally. This curve in a plough which has been es- 
sayed, and has been found to answer well, was 
generated by a circle of eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. 

In fig. 2, the curve C, D, E, may represent the 
cycloid generated by the circle F, the point D, 
which is that of the least curvature, corresponds 
with the point A, of the plough, fig. 1, the cycloi- 
dal line continuing to the hind part, or heel, at B. 
It will no doubt be advantageous to vary the curve 
according to the nature of the soil, a point to be 
determined by experience, but whatever variation 
may be found useful in this respect is still to be 
made in conformity with the principle upon which 
we proceed, namely, that of making it cycloidal. 


The line I, II, along the upper part of the mould 
board, and in a plane parallel to that of the plane 
of the line A, B, we also make to fit the same cy- 
cloidal guage. 

In the plough which has been put in operation 
for the purpose of testing the principle, the lines 
of the ascent of the furrow slice, which govern the 
concavity of the mould board, were regulated by 
a cycloidal guage made to a curve, generated by a 
circle of sixteen inches in diameter. Let C, D, G, 
fig. 2, represent such a guage, and the lines a, a, 
fig. 1, to be assumed as those of the asceut of the 
furrow slice on the mould board ; in forming said 
board we place the guage in the direction of the 
line a, with the part D, which is that of least cur- 
vature at a, and thus proceed on until we arrive 
at the hinder part, B, H, withdrawing, or lowering 
the guage at its lower end at each successive ap- 
plication, so that a smaller portion of the least 
curved portion towards D, and a larger portion 
of that towards C, shall touch the mould board ; 
these successive depressions may be indicated by 
the division at b t upon the guage. The degree in 
which the mould board shall curve, and hang over 
at H, for turning the furrow slice, may be varied 
according to the judgment of the maker, the cur- 
vature being governed by the diameter of the gene- 
rating circle, and the degree in which the gnage 
is depressed at every successive application of it. 

Having thus fully set forth the nature of our in- 
vention, and shuwn the manner in which we carry 
the same into operation, what we claim therein is 
the giving to our mould board the segment of a cy- 
cloid, convexly on its face in line leading from 
front to rear, and concavely in the lines of the 
ascent of the furrow slice, in tho manner and for 
the purpose herein described. 

Samuel Witherow. 

David Pierce. 

Remarks b\ the Patentee.— A principal ob- 
ject in ploughing is to pulverize the soil, and the 
only way in which this can be effected by the 
plough, is by bending the furrow slice on a curved 
surface, so formed as that it shall also twist it 
somewhat in the manner of a screw. Such a sur- 
face will be formed by taking a strip of iron, and 
twisting it after the manner of a screw auger $ and 
if there is given to this piece of iron a greater 
twist at one end than at the other, cycloidal curves 
may be thereby produced. Now as the curvature 
of the cycloidal mould board generally increases 
from the lowest to the highest point of ascent, it 
follows, necessarily, that the furrow slice in passing 
along it will be more and more bent as it ascends. 

By forming the fore part of the mould by means 
of that part of the cycloidal guage which has the 
least curvature, and the hinder portion by that 
part which has the greatest, the bending of the 
furrow will continue, and be increased, as it 
passes horizontally, as well as in its ascent. 

By forming the lines of ascent cycloidal con- 
cavely, and horizontal lines cycloidal convexly, 
the twist in the mould board will gradually in- 
crease from the fore to the hinder part, as the 
curves contract, which will operate very advanta- 
geously in pulverizing the soil. The convex cy- 
cloidal form given to the horizontal lines will cause 
the furrow slice to leave the mould board in a di- 
rection well calculated to prevent it from falling 
off in segments. The advantages possessed by 
this mould board, as has been abundantly proved 
in practice, are, that it will run light, and that it 
will turn the furrow slice over in a connected 
sheet, well pulverized. 
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ON A NEW METHOD OF FEEDING 
SHEEP ON TURNIPS. 

BY JAMES STEWART MENTEATH, ESQ., YOUNGER, 
OF CLOSEBURN. 

( From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture .) 

u No person ever deserved better of a country thao 
he who first cultivated turnips in the field. No plant 
is better fitted for the climate of Britain,— no plant 
prospers better in the coldest part of it,— and no plant 
contributes more to fertility. In a word, there has 
not, for two centuries, been introduced into Britain a 
more valuable improvement /’— Lord Karnes's Gentle- 
man Farmer . 

Of all the domestic animals of our island, 
sheep are of the greatest, importance to the 
farmer and the community. Sheep can be reared 
in situations where scarce any other animal can 
subsist. In their fleeces they supply a valuable 
article, which, by its manufacture in the woollen 
trade, gives employment and a living to thou- 
sands, and thus contributes, in no small degree, 
to the productive labour, the commercial pros- 
perity, and the opulence of every country, in 
which these animals are bred on a large scale. 
Sheep husbandry, being so very valuable a branch 
of rural economy, well deserves the utmost attention 
of the farmer, who derives no small part of his 
profits from it. Though much has been done to 
improve the breed of sheep in Scotland, and to 
supply them with better food at all periods of the 
year, much yet remains to perfect the feeding of 
these animals when folded on turnips ; and as 
every exertion is now making in our northern 
part of the island to render land more productive 
by drainage and subsoil ploughing, why should 
wc be left behind other parts of the kingdom in 
making every proper effort to fatten our sheep in 
the shortest space of time, at the least possible 
waste of food, and in supplying greater quantities 
of butchers’ meat, now so necessary at all times 
of the year for the sustenance of a population, 
whose numbers are yearly on the increase ? * 


* “ It may serve to afford some idea of the extra- 
ordinary increase and improvement of live stock in 
Scotland throughout the whole period ('from 1723 
up to the present time), and the extent to which the 
feeding process has been carried, to state, that 
Glasgow, in 1763, though that city had then a popu- 
lation of 30,000, the slaughter of cattle, for the 
supply of the public market, was wholly unknown. 
The number of sbeep and oxen there required now 
does not materially differ in proportion to the 
greatly increased number of its inhabitants from 
that furnished to the city of London. In 1831, the 
population of London amounted to 1,472,000 ; and, 
at an average of three years, ending with that time, 
156,000 head of cattle, and 1,238,000 head of 
sheep, were annually sold in Smitbfield market 
(McCulloch's Statistical Accounts, p. 586). In the 
other large towns of Scotland, there is reason to 
believe, a demand in a similar ratio exists. Such 
has been the extraordinary improvement in the 
condition and habits of the people. The whole of 
this supply of butchers’ meat is now furnished to 
Scotland by her own agriculture ; and, besides the 
large exportation of lean stock to the neighbouring 
kingdom, a very considerable number of fatted 
animals are continually being sent thither from the 
north, east, and south of Scotland,— -an amount 
which has been lately much increased, from the 


Great progress has been made in all branches of 
farming, but no department has undergone 
greater improvement than the feeding, rearing, 
and general treatment of sheep. During the late 
war, the rapid rise in the price of all kinds of 
meat, and the stimulus also given by numerous 
agricultural societies, — and, above all others, the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
instituted to spread useful information and excite 
enquiry, — added to the example of many public- 
spirited farmers, gentlemen, and noblemen, are 
circumstances which have contributed, perhaps, 
to rouse the attention of every agriculturist to 
place the science of feeding farm stock on the 
best and most economical principles. How much 
soever Scotland may surpass the southern parts 
of the island in other branches of her husbandry, 
in that of feeding sheep, when folded on turnips, 
it must be admitted she has something to learn 
from the eastern counties of England. 

The management of sheep, when fed on these 
roots, is well understood in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
and the Wolds of Yorkshire. The Scotch farmer, 
studious of his own interest, would do well to 
direct his attention to this subject. The treat- 
ment of sheep in the districts just named is not, 
perhaps, so generally understood as it deserves to 
be. We shall, therefore, offer a short description 
of it, hoping to see it ere long universally intro- 
duced into this country. 

Since the introduction of turnip husbandry into 
Scotland, the cultivation of that valuable root has 
become universal. Abundance of food is thus 
supplied for the flocks during the winter season ; 
greater numbers of these can be reared ; and, 
by folding them on turnips, her poor, light, 
sandy, gravelly soils have been rendered fertile, 
and capable of yielding luxuriant grain crops. 
The introduction of steam navigation, also, a new 
era in Scottish rural economy, having brought 
the markets of the south within her reach, has 
encouraged many to cultivate more extensively 
the turnip crop. The demand also for fat meat 
being continually on the increase, it has become 
a profitable business to the farmer to feed as 
many sheep as he possibly can ; and, instead of 
driving his flock southward in a lean state to mar- 
ket, the above facilities, and increased demand, 
have enabled him to bring them into good con- 
dition at home. Owing to all these things, a 
great revolution has been effected in the manage- 
ment of sheep. It ought, therefore, to be the aim, 
as it is the interest, of the Scottish proprietor to 
adopt in theory, and reduce to practice, whatever 
may enable him, in the readiest and least expen- 
sive way, to fatten bis stock, and bring it into 
marketable condition. Towards this, he would be 
greatly assisted by following the method pursued 
by the English farmer of the eastern counties in 
his management of the flock. 

It may be remarked, that the soil of the conn- 
ties of England, where this new plan of feeding 
is now so generally practised, rests upon the 
chalk formation. As the soil in almost every 
case partakes of the ingredients that compose the 
rock upon which it lies, in the districts of which 
we speak, it is composed chiefly of calcareous 
matters, — flint mixed with vegetable mould of a 
sandy, loamy nature. In other parts of this chalky 
stratification, as in the Wolds of the East Riding 


greater facilities afforded by steam navigation.”— 
Journal of English Agricultural Society, vol L, part I*# 
p. 102. 
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of Yorkshire, we had more clay blended with the 
soil ; aod there is a subsoil in some places, of a 
reddish day, verging in depth from a few inches 
to afoot or two, resting upon the chalk rock. This 
soil, made up of these constituent ingredients, 
naturally produces a good pasturage for sheep, 
though of a dose, short herbage. Under a pro- 
per arable cultivation, it yields luxuriant crops of 
oats, barley, wheat, sainfoin, turnips, and mangel- 
wurzel. Although this soil rarely possesses a 
depth of mould of more than five or six inches, 
it requires every twenty-four years to be top- 
dressed with chalk, which is raised from under- 
neath out of deep pits, and then spread over the 
surface, at the expense of from 21. to 3/. per acre. 
If this calcareous manuring be neglected, the 
graiu crops become light and unproductive, the 
red dover degenerates into a worthless and 
dwindled plant, and the turnip failing to round 
and bulb, breaks out into the disease commonly 
known among the agriculturists by the name of 
"finger* and toes” On the other hand, this top- 
dressing of chalk, at the interval specified above, 
restores the productive virtues of the soil, and 
crops of all kinds are again yielded in abundance. 
This application of chalk to the soil affords a 
curious and striking instance of the necessity of 
dressing all soils whatever with calcareous 
manure. It is, for example, pursued with 
immense advantage in Craven, Yorkshire, which 
is one of the richest and oldest grazing districts 
io the north of England. This extensive tract is 
incumbent on the carboniferous, or mountain 
limestone ; and its soil must, as we may well 
suppose, be highly impregnated with calcareous 
substances. Still, however, it is found essential 
to make it produce the grasses in abundance, and 
of good quality, that it be top-dressed every ten 
or twelve years, and that very largely, with newly 
burned lime. It is not unusual, we are informed, 
to lay on an acre as much as 300 imperial bushels 
of this mineral manure. Invigorated by this 
dressing, the grasses and clovers spring up in the 
richest luxuriance. And if this practice bo indis- 
pensable in these highly calcareous counties, how 
much more necessary for all other soils, which, 
not resting upon a substratum of chalk or of 
limestone, have little in their composition of those 
ingredients essential to the promotion of their 
fertility, and the full developement of their 
strength.* In an interesting article " On increas - 


* In the management of pasture on grass land 
there is much room for improvement in Scotland. It 
cannot be denied that we are too partial to the use of 
the plough, as if tillage were in every case the most 
profitable husbandry. Were a much larger extent 
of country kept permanently in pasture, were the 
enclosures effectively sheltered by belts of planta- 
tions and well drained, and the fields occasionally 
top-dressed with calcareous composts, we are confi- 
dent that both landlord and tenant would find their 
respective interests promoted, their profits greater 
and also more secure. The climate of all the western 
parts of Scotland being humid, and saturated with 
moisture by frequent and copious rains, grazing and 
dairy husbandry would be found in very many dis- 
tricts to be more advantageous than tillage. It is 
believed, and, we might add, almost ascertained by 
actual experiment, that one-third more rain falls on 
the western side of Scotland than on the eastern. In 
proof of this we refer to the returns of the rain- 
gauge. The average quantity of rain that falls in 
Scotland within the year is calculated at 31 inches ; 


ing the depth of soi/,” by Mr. Johnson, which 
appeared in this journal lately, the farmer will 
learn that a large quantity of lime and other 
earthy substances, are yearly withdrawn from his 
soil by all the vegetable plants he cultivates on 
his farm. And he will also be made aware how 
necessary it is, from time to time, in order to 
preserve the fertility of his fields, to apply, in 
addition to animal and vegetable manures, those 
of lime and other earthy minerals, which the 
grain, grass, and root crops are every year 
abstracting from liis land. The renovation of the 
soil by lime, in the method just mentioned, was 
not, it would appear, unknown to the Romans, 
while masters of our island. In the Wolds of Lin- 
colnshire, and elsewhere in the chalk range of stra- 
tification, chalk pits of very great antiquity occur, 
and where is the improbability that that intelligent 


that of the eastern counties being 26J ; and of the 
western, 37. At Edinburgh it is 23J, whilst at 
Glasgow it is 29.65 inches. In the eastern counties 
the harvests are reaped seven days sooner than in 
the western, and, consequently, at less expense. 
Surely the western farmer should consider these 
facts. His fields ought to be subjected to a more 
thorough drainage, a greater number of them laid 
down in permanent pasturage, and new and then 
(the oftener the better) top-dressed with unstinted 
composts of lime, animal, and vegetable manures, 
that all the virtues of the soil mav be brought out, 
and abundant vegetation produced. From the high 
value of dairy produce, and the increasing demand 
for fat meat, we are sure that a well-managed grazing 
system of husbandry in the western districts of 
Scotland, would return a higher profit than that of 
tillage. In the fieatment of grass land, it will be 
found very useful to pass over it every spring in the 
month of April, either a heavy thorn bush, or a light 
harrow, once or twice. Afterwards to follow this 
scratching with a plentiful sowing of grass seeds, 
mixing with them some pounds of clover, red and 
white, and then give it a rood rolling. The seeds 
collected in the hay-loft will go a great way to sup- 
ply a sufficient quantity for every acre of the field. 
When the field is a meadow, either under irrigation 
or not, and mowed for hay, two or three pounds of 
Cats tail -grass or Timothy, the Fleum pratense , should 
always be sown on each acre. No hay is superior 
to the Timothy in luxuriance and excellence, and in 
acceptability to the palate of all graminivorous 
animals. Nature seems to point out to man the 
necessity of replenishing every year bis grass fields 
with fresh seeds. When she is left alone, she plen- 
tifully prepares a succession of plants, by shedding 
abundantly every where seeds to replace those plants 
that have disappeared. Since the introduction of 
sheep and cattle, the stalks of various grasses being 
eaten, few are left to bear and ripen their seed. 
Mowing the field, also, interferes with the ripening 
and shedding of seeds necessary for the production 
of fresh plants. Thus from constant grazing and 
repeated mowing of the same grass field, it is found 
in the generality of soils yearly to become thinner of 
plants, and yield lighter crops of hay than it bad 
carried in former years. Were, however, this sim- 
ple management, just recommended, carried into 
practice, our pasture and hay fields would be annually 
replenished with an abundance of fresh, healthy 
vegetation, and consequently would carry a greater 
number of stock, and yield to the scythe a heavier 
cut of bay. Whenever top-dressing is laid upon 
suck fields, the same management ougot to be applied 
to it. 
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people, acquainted with the use of calcareous 
manure in agriculture, had availed themselves of 
the chalk to dress their tillage land in the districts 
where it is found ? We may farther observe, that, 
in these light chalky soils, bone manure is most 
extensively used to raise turnips, and great im- 
provement by this application has been effected in 
these soils. 

It is generally allowed, that, in the feeding of 
all sort* of animals, the sooner their appetite can 
be satisfied, the sooner will they lie down to rest. 
In these circumstances, an animal very soon takes 
on flesh, and becomes fat. The reverse happens, 
when a long time is taken up in satisfying the 
cravings of their hunger. It is on this principle 
that the practice has been introduced into the 
eastern counties of England, of presenting to 
sheep, when they are folded on turnips, these 
roots cut up into long, thin, narrow slices. When 
this is not adopted, but the animals merely turned 
in upon turnips, and left to do the whole work 
themselves, many hours, often a whole day, are 
consumed, before they have satisfied the demands 
of nature ; and thus little time remains for rest, 
rumination, and sleep. 

The formation of the mouth of the sheep, in- 
deed, points out to the owner of the flock the 
necessity of assisting the animal by artificial 
means to eat the turnip. Sheep, like all other 
ruminating animals, have eight cutting or incisor 
teeth in the front part of the lower jaw, but none 
in the upper. They have six grinding or molar 
teeth, on either side, both in the upper and lower 
jaw, making altogether the number of twenty- 
four. Between their front teeth and the 
grinders, there is a vacant space of nearly an inch 
and a half. It is very rare to find the newly- 
dropped lamb with any front teeth ; but when a 
month old, it has a complete set of front cutting 
teeth. The two front teeth of the under jaw drop 
out at the end of the year ; six months after, the 
two next to these are shed ; and at the end of five 
years the teeth are all renewed. (See Blacklock’s 
Treatise on Sheep, p. 10.) At or soon after 
Christmas, the two front teeth of the hogg sheep, 
when put on turnips, either fall out or become so 
loose as to prevent them from tearing up and 
masticating the root with ease. And it is believed 
by some, from the circumstance of these young 
sheep losing their broad or middle front teeth 
while put on turnips, that they never have them 

f iroperly replaced with new ones. As winter sets 
n, the frost rendering the vegetable harder and 
more tough, particularly of such sorts as the 
Swede, whose firmness of texture makes them 
more durable, it must be evident that the young 
sheep, having their teeth in this defective con- 
dition, will find it no easy matter to obtain their 
daily meal. Hence the poor animals, in many 
instances, with bleeding months, pass the greatest 
part of the day painfully struggling to fill them- 
selves ; and are deprived of that wonted period 
for rest and rumination, so indispensable to bring 
them rapidly forward into condition. The owner 
is surprised and mortified, after having had his 
flock confined so many weeks, even months, to 
find that his hogg sheep, though abundance of 
good keep was supplied, arc very far from being 
fat and fit for the butcher, and that they require, 
after the turnip season, to be pastured for some 
months on grass, to make them fit for the 
market. 

The same remark applies with no less force to 
the more aged sbeep, particularly the old ewes, 


whose teeth, from various causes, arc often in a 
decayed and defective state. It is a well-known 
fact, that, when folded on turnips which are 
frozen, there is not only greater danger of their 
falling off, but even of not being able sufficiently 
to satisfy their hunger. This evil can easily be 
prevented by cutting down the turnips into small, 
narrow pieces, and presenting them in wooden 
troughs. The sheep can take them easily into 
their mouth, and manage them with their grinding 
teeth, which are not liable to so many accidents 
and diseases as the front or incisor teeth, and 
which do not undergo so many changes. 

Besides the defective state of the teeth of young 
and old sheep disabling them to eat freely the 
turnips on the ground, Blacklock, in his able 
treatise on sheep (p. 145), states that there are 
many varieties of sheep Incapable of feeding on 
turnips, owing to the form of the face, the upper- 
most jaw projecting considerably past the lower, 
hindering the chisel-shaped front teeth from being 
brought to bear upon the root. The sheep, hav- 
ing the jaw in this state, in Scotland, are cal'cd 
grun-mouthed sheep, resembling in their profile that 
of the pig. 

Few intelligent flock-masters can be ignorant of 
the waste and injury their turnips suffer from 
allowing their sheep, when upon them, to eat them 
indiscriminately on the ground. Whenever sheep 
are let into a turnip fold, they run over the whole, 
and then eat such of the tops as they have not 
trampled down. Many of the turnips, before they 
are tasted by the sheep, are liable to have their 
bark or rind broken by their sharp hoofs, which 
injury exposes the root to the wet and frost, and 
thereby occasions unnecessary loss. Others of 
the turnips are wasted by the sheep partially 
scooping out only a little morsel, and then leaving 
them to be trampled upon with great waste. Be- 
sides, when the turnips, being traversed over and 
trodden upon, are bespattered and befouled with 
urine ard dung, and other filth, they must be 
unsavoury and disagreeable to the taste of the 
animal. Much complaint, in the last November 
Agricultural Report for East Lothian for 1839, 
is made of the sheep that were feeding on turnips 
confined by hurdles, having been injured by the 
rainy season, making these roots so foul and dirty. 
Such destruction of food in our northern climate 
is a serious loss to the owner. Our severe, back- 
ward, and cold spring, so trying to the flock, 
ought to persuade the breeder to use his utmost 
endeavours to preserve, by every means in his 
power, his turnips ; and husband them by every 
precaution he can think of, to enable him to carry 
his sheep through this season of the year, when 
they are most pinched for sustenance, and when 
the ewe and lamb require succulent and nutritious 
diet. The farmer of those eastern counties of 
England already named, alive to the loss he suffers 
by folding his sheep in the usual way, has for 
some time abandoned it, and adopted another 
much more economical, and one by which he can 
bring in a shorter time his animals to market. 
The successful feeding of sheep, of course, greatly 
depends upon the quality of food presented to 
them ; and upon the resources which the farmer 
possesses for supplying it during the severest 
seasons of the year. It cannot be effected without 
exact regularity in portioning it out, and strict 
economy in the management of the different 
articles on which they are to be supported. 

Having thus, in a general way, stated that much 
remains to be done in Scotland toward the im* 
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provemenC of the management of sheep, and 
advanced a few reasons why this department of 
husbandry ought to engross a larger portion of 
the farmer's attention, we now proceed to a short 
description of the method pursued by the sheep* * 
fanners of the eastern counties of England. 


In the first place, a turnip-cutting^ . , . 

provided. In the construction of these ik 0 
there i9 great variety. Wo have inserted a 
of one of the most approved form, from whiclcj* 
the nature of the turnip-cutting machine will box 
understood.* 



Some idea may be formed of the extent and 
estimation in which cutting turnips for sheep is 
held in some parts of England, when we state that 
Mr. Crosskil), an ingenious maker of agricultural 


implements at Beverley, informed us that he had, 
within these last three years, supplied 400 turnip- 
cutting machines to the farmers in that part of 
Yorkshire, each machine costing 5/.* To work 


• For the information of those of our readers who 
have not seen this form of turnip-cutting machine, 
it may be proper to give a short description of it 
here. A is the hopper into which the turnips in- 
tended to be sliced are put, the roots and tops of the 
turnips haviog been previously taken off. The 
inclination given to the bottom of the hopper keeps the 
turnips always close to the cotters. B is a circular disc 
of cast-iron, revolving on an axle and driven by a 
handle. It acts the double purpose of forming a 
plate, upon which the cutting knives are fixed, 
and of being a fly-wheel to maintain a steady 
motion. The knives are of two forms, one a long 
straight knife for cutting the turnips into broad 
slices, the others are short ones fastened into the 
disc at right angles to the long knife, and whose pro- 
vince it is to cut the broad slices into narrow strips. 
In the ordinary form of the disc, which is cast in the 
same plane, it is frequently observed that the cut 
turnips do not freely leave the knives. To obviate 
Ibis inconvenience,’ the portion of the disc imme- 
diately posterior to the knives is somewhat bevelled 
or twisted, to afford room to the strips to fall down. 
They thus freely fall down upon the inclined board 
C, slip forward upon it, aud drep into the troughs 
oq the ground. We believe it was Mr. Slight who 
first introduced the bevelled form of the disc. The 
small knives can be removed, and then the machine 
is converted into a slicer of turnips for cattle. The 
two wheels give a steadiness to the machine when 
ia use much superior to only one wheel. It may be 
worth mentioning that we have seen a model of a 
turnip-cutter very similar to this one, which was 
made by a wright in the parish of Merton, in Ber- 
wickshire, fully thirty years ago, — so slow is the 


progress of the improvements in agriculture. — 
Editor. 

* “ The economy effected by this simple machine, 
which costs but 61. or 71., bss been stated to us by 
au authority which would at once be admitted as 
very high, to be no less than one-third of the 
whole produce. If it be taken, however, only at a 
fourth or fifth, why, it may be asked, has not every 
farm in the country been long since furnished with 
this cheap apparatus? If a contrivance were dis- 
covered in Manchester which should save ene-fiftb of 
the cotton consumed in a manufacture (were such a 
saving possible), not a year could pass before most of 
the old machinery would be replaced by the new, 
and such changes are constantly taking place there, 
at the expense of many thousand pounds ; but the 
turnip is the raw material of the farmer's stock,' 
and the farmer is of the same enterprising race with 
the manufacturer ; why, then, but on account of the 
separated and secluded scene of bis industry, is the 
spread of agricultural inventions so slow, the exten- 
sion of those which concern manufacturers so rapid ; 
aod what, but a central connection of the cultivators 
of the soil, can diminish and remove the obstruc- 
tion ? — (Vol. i., part 1., p. 16, Journal of Engli*h 
Agricultural Society .) 

We are much indebted to Mr. James Rsnsome, an 
able and intelligent maker of Agricultural Imple- 
ments at Ipswich, for much information, most 
kindly communicated to ns, respecting the manage- 
ment of sheep when fed with cut turnips, as well as 
for informing us of the best sorts of machinery for 
cutting turnips. We have similar thauks to offer to 
Mr. Crosskill of Beverley, 
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this machine, a man and a stout lad are hired. 
The two are able every day to cut turnips that 
will suffice to feed about 300 sheep. It is the 
general practice to commence using these machines 
as early as Michaelmas ; and on no account what- 
ever to suffer the Swede turnip to be given in any 
other manner. Wooden troughs are also pro- 
vided. Each of these is ten feet long and eight 
inches wide at bottom, and seven in depth. They 
are placed upon feet or blocks of wood five or six 
inches high, to raise them from off the ground. The 
greater number of these are employed to contain 
the sliced turnips. But as cut hay and straw, 
salt, and pounded oilcake are daily allowed, some 
of the troughs are required for these articles. The 
troughs that hold the salt, oilcake, and cut hay, 
ought to have a cover over them to protect them 
from the rain and snow. Very great attention 
roust be paid by the shepherd daily to shift, at 
least four or five times, the troughs from the place 
on which they have been standing, to other places 
within the field. By this attention every part of 
the ground will be equally well trodden upon and 
manured by the flock. 

In the eastern counties of England the white 
globe turnip is not so much approved of, and less 
of it is grown than formerly. The more hardy 
and nutritive varieties are preferred, as the Swede 
and yellow bullock turnips differ in the quantity 
of nutritive matters they afford, which is in pro- 
portion to the size of the roots, or according as 
their texture is solid or spongy ; the largest roots 
containing proportionally the least quantity of 
nutrition ; the middle sized the greatest. At one 
of the Farmers’ Club meetings at Ashbocking, in 
November last (1839,), a Norfolk white turnip 
was exhibited which measured three feet and one 
inch in circumference. When cut open, there 
was only one inch and a half of Arm substance 
within the rind, the rest being unsubstantial as a 
sponge, thus shewing that size is not the only 
excellence to be sought in the growth of these 
plants. The Swede or Ruta baga is superior to all 
other varieties. It is seldom injured by the frost, 
a matter of the greatest consideration in our 
climate, where the severity of the winter has, 
during these some years past, been most destruc- 
tive of the white globe turnip. Although the 
Swede may be less productive in some soils in the 
average weight of crop than the globe white 
turnip, it contains more nutritive matter, being as 
three to two, and so ought to be more extensively 
cultivated in Scotland.* There is scarce any 


* “ It was stated, not long since, at a meeting of 
the English Agricultural Society, in their rooms in 
Cavendish-square, in London, by Mr. Maxton, that 
be had grown forty tons per acre of Swedish turnips. 
He mainly ascribed the increased produce to pre- 
paring bis land for the turnip crop immediately after 
harvest, and even sometimes before tbe crop was 
removed from tbe fields. Tbe advantage resulting 
from this mode of preparation is remarkably con- 
firmed by an experiment upon the home- farm of Sir 
George Grant Suttie, Bart., at Balgone, in East 
Lothain, explained by Mr. Scougall. He says — ' the 
experiments consisted simply in having a part of the 
field, intended for turnips, prepared in November, 
1838, and the whole operation completed in the same 
manner as if the seed had then been put into the 
ground/ The remainder of the field was prepared 
at the usual time. Upon weighing a drill of equal 
length in both parts of the field, it was found that the 
gross weit'H 'in that part which had been prepared 


light, sandy, gravelly soil, where, under proper 
management, it might not be raised with advan- 
tage. An extra quantity of farm-yard manure 
added to bones, with a few cwt. per acre of 
pounded rape cake, tbe poor soils might be made 
to yield fair crops of this valuable root. On tbe 
light goils of Norfolk, it is now pretty generally 
the practice to plough down the oat stubble as 
soon as the crop is carried off the ground, and 
sow rye. In the spring, the sheep, particularly 
the ewe and lamb, are folded on the rye, as upon 
turnips. As soon as the sheep have gone all over 
the field, it is ploughed up, and prepared for sow- 
ing those roots. By this excellent management 
the poor soils, being thus heavily enriched with 
manure, are made to catry heavy crops of turnips. 
Were the Scotch farmer to follow in this respect 
the example of the Norfolk husbandman with his 
light soils, he would insure abundance of succu- 
lent food for his ewes and lambs, at a time he is 
under such difficulty often to provide it, and he 
would also, by the rich manuring of bis land, 
look with greater certainty for more abnndant 
root and grain crops. At Holkhara, in Norfolk, 
the Earl of Leicester, the father of English agri- 
culture, who had last year 500 acres of turnip and 
mangel-wurzel on his own farm, raises, in con- 
siderable quantities, the green-top yellow turnip. 
He procures the seed from Mr. Leslie, seedsman, 
Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire. This variety Lord 
Leicester sows as late as tbe first week of July. 
As this sort of turnip strikes its root deep into 
ground, it is preserved from frost, and by keeping 
sound to a late period of the spring, it is found a 
valuable means of support for the ewe and lamb. 
Where wheat is grown, rape is much substituted 
for the white-globe turnip, which, being early 
eaten down by the sheep in the autumn, the land 
is ploughed, and grain is immediately sown. 

To return to the operations in the turnip field: 
The white globe turnips, as being the most perish- 
able, are first eaten. They are pulled up, the tops 
and leaves removed, and are laid into heaps of 
from thirty to forty bushels each. These heaps 
are so distributed over the field, as to answer the 
convenience of the shepherd, who, in shifting his 
folds from place to place, always finds a heap or 
so at the spot ready to be cut by the machine for 


iu the autumn weighed nearly 38 tons per acre, and, 
when cleared of tops and roots, upwards of 34 tons 
per acre ; whilst, on the other port, prepared in the 
usual manner, it realized in gross only 28 tons, and, 
when cleared of roots and tops, 25 tons 14 cwt. 
Mr. Scougall observes — ‘the result will speak for 
itself.' If the increase bere stated be in reality tbe 
result of this mode of preparing the land, it will 
proveto be one of the greatest improvements made 
of late years in cultivation. The land is admitted to 
be ferule, but it is a stiff soil, and consequently 
more difficult to get into a suitable condition to pro- 
duce a turnip-crop than tbe ordinary turnip-soils. 
Here, then, is a method, whereby tbe produce of 
soils, until lately considered to be almost incapable 
of producing a turnip-crop, may be made to produce 
one-third more weight in food, consequently sup- 
porting animals one-third more in number, and 
ultimately raising a proportionably increased quan- 
tity of corn." — Q. J . Agric. No. 48, p. 630. 

This autumnal management of stiff, heavy, clay 
land, intended to be in turnips the succeeding 
summer, is well adapted to Ayrshire, and all tbe 
tracts of Scotland which rest upon tbe coal form- 
ation. 
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his u woolly people.*’ As, In the early part of the 
season, there is little apprehension of injury from 
frost, it is thought a sufficient precaution to cover 
these heaps with their own leaves. But, at a later 
period, before the frost sets in with severity, the 
neaps, which are then collected, are secured by 
covering them with straw and earth. This prac- 
tice is known inmost of the eastern parts of Eng* 
land by the term of “ clamping .*’• Before the fold 
is entered by the sheep, every turnip is pulled up 
and removed. The wooden troughs, in number 
sufficient to supply every sheep, are placed at 
suitable distances, within the sheep-fold, which 
is fenced in with nets, or bats, or hurdles. The 
man and hoy, having already cut the turnips, these 
small slices are thrown into the troughs, and 
daring the day, at different and stated intervals, 
they are replenished. At the same time, great care 
is taken to disturb, as little as possible, the sheep 
reposing and chewing their cud. It is of the greatest 
consequence in feeding every sort of animal, that 
set and stated times of the day be observed for 
giving them their food. When sheep have eaten 
enough, they will lie down and ruminate. On no 
account whatever ought they at such moments to 
be broken in upon and disturbed. Their improve- 
ment in condition will rapidly go on ifthey are left 
to carry on the process of digestion without any 
molestation. 

In the troughs, as we have before stated, cut hay 
and straw, salt and pounded oil-cake, are placed ; 
occasionally, as a change of diet, bruised oats or 
barley are given. Of the oil-cake, at the beginning 
of the season, half a pound in the day is consi- 
dered ample allowance for each sheep ; but this 
quantity is gradually increased to one pound. A fter 
the sheep have remained the number of days that 
is thought sufficient to manure and tread the soil, 
the fold is then shifted to another place, the tur- 
nips having been previously all taken up, and 
piled in heaps outside, ready to be cut by the ma- 
chines. 

With this brief description of the new method of 
feeding sheep folded on turnips, by the farmers of 
the coonty of Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and the Wolds 
of Yorkshire, let us now state the reasons they ad- 
vance why this improvement in sheep husbandry 
should be adopted. 

1. The first reason hem already been delivered 
in a foregoing part of this paper, and has reference 
to the teeth of sheep ; but as it is a matter of im- 
portance to the farmer, it may not be superfluous 
to repeat it. The pulling and tearing at the turnip 
loosens the two front cutting teeth of the hoggs and 
old sheep to such an extent, that they are apt to fall 
out, and, in many cases, actually do so. In this 
deficient state of the month, it is impossible that 
die younger animals can eat a hard Swede turnip, 
and in such a quantity as quickly to fatten and be 
ready for the market. Indeed, if the turnips be not 
cut, many of the flock can scarcely exist, and, while 
in the midst of plenty, may be actually starving. 
The teeth of the more aged sheep, again, from a 
▼triety of accidents and diseases to which they are 
liable, and from having been also much worn down 
by the hardness of many plants on which they have 
subsisted, are often, before they sreputon the tur- 
nips, in a very imperfect condition, which neces- 
sarily prevents them from rapidly taking on fat, 
when folded on turnips, according to the old way. 
The malformation, also, in the structure of the 
jpper jaw of some varieties of sheep, known in 
Scotland by the name of grun^mouthed, is another 
Wtton to adopt the plan of feeding sheep, when 


folded on turnips, with these roots cut into thin, 
narrow slices. 

2. That the hoggs and the older sheep, when 
placed on turnips, will feed much quicker and be 
kept in a more healthy condition, when these roots 
arc cut with machines into small, narrow slices, 
which they can easily take into their months, and 
which are placed before them in long wooden 
troughs within the folds ; that they will sooner fill 
themselves, lie down, and ruminate. It is certain 
that when less time is taken up in eating, the more 
speedily will the animal become fat ; the quicker 
that flesh can be laid on, the greater economy will 
there be of food. By treating the young sheep or 
hoggs in this way, at about a year old most of them 
may be sent from the turnip field to market flt for 
the butcher. This is a very great benefit to the 
farmer, not only enabling him to increase the 
number of his sheep, but a) so better to prepare his 
fields for growing his grain crops. 

3. That sheep, penned in a fold on turnips like 
all animals under confinement, require a variety of 
food in order to make them fat. The habits of the 
sheep, both in its wild and domestic state, require 
its food to be very varied. Linnaeus observed that 
while cattle ate 276 species of plants offered to 
them, and refused 218 ; that sheep took 387 
species, and rejected only 141. Magendie, a cele- 
brated French physiologist, has shown by experi- 
ment that it iB impossible an animal in a healthy 
state can exist longer than six weeks on one article 
of diet ; death often takes place even before the 
end of that period.* Hence the necessity of sup- 
plying the sheep, when on turnips, with a variety 
of articles of food. On this principle, in the part 
of England before named, each sheep receives in 
the day half a pound of bruised oil cake, and this 
quantity is gradually to be augmented to one 
pound, or even more. As much salt also is given 
them as they will lick, it being a useful seasoning 
to their food, and indispensable to the health of 
all graminivorous animals. Steamed potatoes 
might also be supplied to the feeding flock. And 
we are confident that, with a proportion of such 
steamed food daily supplied them, their fattening 
would be hastened. It has been found very ad- 
vantageous, while the ewes are nursing their 
lambs, to feed them with their salted maltcombs, 
giving about one sack to every hundred of them.f 
Cut hay is mixed with the scalded maltcombs. In 
those seasons, when turnips are a deficient crop, 
this diet is found a good substitute for the roots. 
These maltcombs, thus prepared with other artifi- 
cial food, brings on very fast those sheep that are 
put up to fatten. Cot hay and straw are liberally 
furnished them in the troughs. These last articles 
of food are held to be so indispensable for the 
animal*8 health that they most always be supplied. 
Pea straw, when it is to be had, is likewise given 
cut down, which sheep relish very much. Where 
there is a number of sheep to be fed, the bay and 
straw should always be cut by a machine driven 
cither by a horse, or, where the farm admits of the 
thrashing machine goiog by water or by horse 
power, the machinery of either should be made to 
drive the bay cutting machine. And to these same 
thrashing machines, a turnip-slicing machine 

* Blacklock’s Treatise on Sheep. 

t In the neighbourhood of Dublin early lamb is 
raised on a large scale for the supply of the Liver- 
pool market. The lambs have s large allowance 
daily of cow’s milk given them in addition to that 
which they receive from their dams. 

D 2 
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ought to be attached, which would supply the cat- 
tle in the straw-yard, and those tied up in the stall, 
with cut turnips. It is found to be not only health- 
ful for the animal, but far more economical as 
concerning the provender, not to fit up the stalls 
or cattle- feeding houses with racks, but to substi- 
tute ia their place deep, wide mangers ; these being 
filled with the chopped hay and straw, bruised 
grain, and sliced turnips, there can be no waste. 
It must have been observed by every one who ex- 
amines the litter in stables and cattle-feeding 
houses, that there is much hay trodden underfoot. 
When a rack is crammed with hay, the animal, 
generally before he begins to eat, pulls out a quan- 
tity of it, which, falling down on the ground, he 
selects from the mass which is roost agreeable to 
his palate; the remainder being rejected, passes 
into the litter. No hay onght, therefore, ever on a 
farm to heput into the rack, but always to be cut 
by the machine into short lengths and placed be- 
fore the animals in deep mangers. When cut hay 
with bruised oats (they ought always to be bruised) 
are put into the manger, the horse feeds with the 
least waste of provender to his owner, and having 
soon satisfied his hunger lies down and rests. That 
cut hay and straw arc absolutely indispensable to 
sheep fed on turnips. These roots being of a suc- 
culent, laxative nature, when given to them with- 
out any hay, are apt to purge them severely and 
induce disease. We solicit the reader’s attention 
to the following extract from ** Sinclair’s Hortus 
WoburnensU,” a work on the “ British Grasses,” 
a publication of great practical value to the farmer. 
He shews in the clearest manner the necessity of 
supplying sheep with hay, when folded upon tur- 
nips.* It is necessary that plants having a bitter 

* Sir A. Davy observes, “ it appears probable that 
the bitter abstractive matters of the grasses, are very 
little nutritive; but probably they serve the purpose 
of preventing, to a certain extent, the fermentation of 
the other vegetable matters in the stomach, or in 
modifying or assisting the functions of digestion, 
and may thus be of considerable use in forming a 
constituent part of the food of cattle. A small quan- 
tity of bitter extract, and saline matter, is probably 
all that is needed; and beyond this quantity the 
soluble matters must be more nutritive, in proportion 
as they contain more albumen, sugar, and mucilage ; 
and less nutritive in proportion as they contain other 
substances. 

“To these, 1 may be permitted to add the results 
of a trial which I made on the dung of sheep, that 
bad fed on turnips, as it may afiord some information 
on the nature of turnips as food for sheep. 

“ 1920 grains of the yellow Scotch Turnip, on 
which sheep were feeding, afforded of nutritive mat- 


ter 8i> grains, which consisted of, 

Mucilage ... 9 grains. 

Saccharine matter, or Sugar 73 

Bitter Extractive and Saline matters .... 3 


“ 1920 grains of the dung of the sheep which had 
fed on the yellow Scotch turnip, afforded of soluble 
matter, by means of a large quantity of water, 17 


grains, which consisted of. 

Animal Mucus and Mucilage 3 grains. 

Bitter Extractive and Saline matters . . 14 


“ The most remarkable circumstance here, is the 
superior quantity ofbitter extractive in the dung, to 
that which is shewn to exist in the turnips ; but the 
sheep had hay, on which they occasionally fed in the 
field, and on examining the insoluble portion of the 
dung ("after separation from the soluble parts), nearly 
cue-fourth part in weight consisted of the woody fibre 


extractive principle should be supplied, to correct 
the purgative tendency of the turnip. The plants 
which compose hay abound in these qualities. 
With regard to the use of the bitter extract con- 
tained in hay, it may be laid down as a well au- 
thenticated fact, that it stimulates the stomach and 
promotes digestion. Turnips contain a large quan- 
tity of matter capable of affording nourishment to 
the body, but yield very little of the bitter princi- 
ple. In consequence of this, sheep acquire fat 
rapidly fora time when placed on turnips without 
hay, but experiencing a want of medicinal bitter, 
begin with equal rapidity to lose the advantages 
they have gained. They may, for a few weeks, 
when on turnips, continue healthy, though no hay 
should be allowed them. But they will at last fall 
off. By, however, giving them good hay and 
plenty of it, they will not bo long in recovering 
their condition.* 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


QUEEN MARY’S TREE.-This memorable tree, 
which has braved the blasts of centuries, yielded to the 
fury of the gale on Monday last. It stood at the east 
end af the village of Duddingstone, and nearly opposite 
Lord Abercorn’8 Park. It was, perhaps, one of the 
oldest thorn trees in Scotland, and of the greatest 
dimensions. Its exact measurement we do not at present 
recollect, but we know that two men, embracing its 
trunk at opposite sides, could not make their hands meet. 
It was commonly called Queen Mary’s Tree, though it 
is probable that it was planted before her reign. It 
formerly stood within a park, but on widening the 
carriage road, it was brought outside about ten or 
twelve years age, and then it seemed on its last legs, 
several fissures appearing in the trunk, through which 
the elements of air and water were fast consuming the 
venerable tree. The road trustees had these fissures 
filled up with stone and lime, and had it otherwise pro- 
tected, but the violence of the gate on Monday pulled 
it up by the roots, laying it along a shattered and 
withered trunk ; and thus another of the memorials of 
the unfortunate Mary has perished, and in the vicinity 
of her Holyrood. — Aberdeen Banner . 

of hay, which evidently had afforded the extra quan- 
tity of bitter extractive to the dung. 

“ The sheep eat of the hay from choice, and not 
necessity, and it is more than probable that the bitter 
extractive principle it contained, was, under such 
circumstances, the most valuable part of its nutritive 
matter, in supplying the deficiency of it in the tur- 
nips. 

“ It is worthy of observation here, that the leaves, 
or herbage of the common pasture grasses, contain 
nearly the like proportion of bitter extract, as 
that in the dung ; the sheep, therefore, in this instance , 
had taken that proportion of hay, which, combined 
with the turnips, formed a natural food, or that which 
had nutritive qualities analagous to natural pasture. 

“ The dry fibre of the hay or straw given with 
turnips, may also assist mechanically in correcting 
the watery, over succulent, laxative nature of the 
food, in the cold season of the year in which it is 
given to sheep, when an excess of moisture may be 
more hurtful than in a warmer season.” — (Sinclair's 
Hortus I Vobnrnensis, or Treatise on British Grasses , 
P- 70 

* See Blacklock’s Treatise on Sheep. It is a 
work of great merit, containing much valuable prac- 
tical information on the treatment of sheep. No 
sheep farmer ought to be without it. 
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THE DUTY ON HOPS. 

TO Til* EDITOR OF THE WORCESTER JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I think you will be rendering the hop 
planters an essential service if you will be kind 
enough to insert this letter in your paper, relative to 
different opinions held by hop planters respecting a 
high tax oa hops, and a low one. There is about one 
in every hundred who thinks a high duty in hops 
will give a high price to the planter : I have made a 
comparison between the high price on bops obtained 
when the duty was a penny per lb., and when nt the 
present high duty of twopence ; I cannot give you the 
date when the alteration in the duty took place, but 
it was early in the French war, when blood money 
was wanted. I well remember however the time 
when a Mr. Waddington, a merchant from London, 
who bad the command of a large capital, came to our 
Worcester market to buy hops, and the prices then 
were from 81. to 1 01. per cwt ; but from the quantity 
of money he threw into the market, hops got up to 
15/. per cwt. Mr. Waddington waited upon Mr. 
Pitt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and told him 
be might double the duty on hops, as .thev never 
wonld be under from If/, to 15/. per cwt. Mr. Pitt 
took the gentle biot, and laid on this oppressive war 
tax to assist him with his » miaous war ; but how were 
the predictions of Mr. Waddington verified ? In no 
way beneficial to the planters, for hops in three years 
went down to 31. per cwt. So much for Mr. Wad- 
dington's prediction to enable him to come down te 
crush the fair trader, and allow him to forestall the 
market, for which he in the end paid dearly. This 
completely floors the one planter out of every hun- 
dred who would not sign the petition to get the penny 
per lb. repealed. They say high duty makes high 
prices ; when hops were from 8/. to 15/. per cwt., 
then the doty was one penny per lb. ; and in three 
years after, when we paid twopence, hops were at 3/. 
per cwt. ; and how is it that hops during the last six 
years have not averaged in our market more than 31. 
10s. per cwt. with this high duty ? I think this fact 
makes the few planters* arguments fall to the ground, 
and the ninety-nine out of every hundred just persons 
who signed the petition are right, and that the war 
tax is an oppressive and an unjust tax paid out of capi- 
tal. Our one planter in every hundred thinks the 
plantation too large for the consumption, which 
causes the low prices ; but this I deny : the consumers 
of beer are increased four to one to whut they were 
in 1808, and our plantations are not increased in the 
same proportion ; the cause is obvious to any one : 
we bave had seasons which have suited the growth 
of bops for many years, quite different from the ave- 
rage of seasons from 1800 to 1820, which were wet 
and not congenial to the plant, which gave us high 
prices. I do consider the price of all marketable 
commodities depends upon the supply and demand, 
and, above all, the quantity of money accessible to be 
got at to pay for them. Tlie one great cause of the 
dearness of bops was, that bankers allowed the trade 
to draw to almost an unlimited extent in the bop sea- 
son ; now the screw is put on and no sucb facility 
given, — we depend upon speculators to invest their 
money in bops, and if bops are not at a moderate 
price then we lose that class of customers in the mar- 
ket, which makes the planters speculate upon their 
own growth. I think, Sir, 1 have shown you 
enough to convince any tone man that if a planter 
pays 100/. duty on hops instead of 50/., lie loses that 
sum for ever, as it never can return into his pocket 
in any way. Your obedient servant, 

A Hop Planter. 


DUTY ON HOPS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MAIDSTONE GAZETTE. 

Sin, — Having observed in your paper of last week, a 
paragraph in which it is advised to apply for a kind of 
ad valorem duty on hops, I think that course would be 
objectionable, as some machinery must be had to 
ascertain what is the average price of hops per year ; 
and it would be thought that it exposed the real income 
of the farmer too much. I would venture to suggest 
that it would be far better to petitian for a reduction of 
the duty altogether, or at least to the old duly of 9s. 4d., 
for it appears plainly, that the duty is no protection to 
the Kentish grower against the Sussex grower, as the 
result of the last years have proved, for although the 
average price of Sussex hops has varied from 50s. to 
70s. per cwt., yet the plantation has increased in 
Sussex, and diminished in Kent. Although the Sussex 
planters must have been losers, yet the duty, as formerly 
stated by some, has not caused them to desist from 
planting. I agree with your correspondent that the 
greater growers are not the most able or willing to nay 
the duty. A. Z. 

May 4, 1840. 


ON THE APPLICATION OP THE 
MANURE OF COWS. 

Sin,— Encouraged with the attention you always pay 
to matters relating to agriculture, I take the liberty of 
trespassing on the columns ef your interesting Magazine, 
for information on the best mode of preparing and ap- 
plying cow-dung as a top-dressing for grass land, hoping 
thereby that some friend to agriculture, who may be 
in possession of the required knowledge, may be in- 
duced to propagate that knowledge for the benefit of 
others. 

In this neighbourhood many large stocks of dairy 
cows are kept, which are fed in-doors during winter, 
and consequently a great quantity of manure is made 
from them ; considerably more than is required for 
green crops, there being but little of the land in cultiva- 
tion. There is a general clearing out of this manure 
from the yards in the month of January ; and (bat which 
is short enough for spreading is put immediately on the 
land ; but when It is mixt with much straw it is thrown 
up into a heap lightly for further decomposition, and 
alter lying in this state for a month or so, is applied to 
the grass. 

And now comes the evil for which I want to find a 
remedy. 

If the two following months, namely, March and 
April, should prove dry, as has been the case this year, 
there is very little benefit derived from this manure. It 
soon becomes so dried and hardened that it imparts no 
more benefit to the land than if so many chips were 
spread on its surface : and after once getting into this 
state, it requires an immense deal ot rain to dissolve it. 
Showers have no effect at all on it. I have seen the 
globules of water remain perfect upon it for a length of 
time, without the least particle having been taken in, 
and the sun and wind ultimately dry them np. In fact 
the ground must have a thorough soaking before it has 
effect on this manure when once got into this hardened 
state. We know that when very wellmixt into a compost 
with light earth, this tendency to harden is in a great 
measure overcome ; but it is not always that we have 
this at command, and therefore T wish to know what 
other means may be employed to the same end. — Would 
a mixture of salt have that effect? If so, in what propor- 
tion should it be used ? 

An answer te this enquiry, through the Magazine, 
would be thankfully received by, Sir, 

Y our obedient servant, 

A Tenant Farmer. 

Bangor , near Wrexham , North Wales, 

9th May, 1840. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF WOOL. 

We quote from ‘ The African Colonizer* the fol- 
lowing passages relating to the formation of wool, 
which will be read with interest just now when 
public attention is particularly directed to ihe pro- 
cess of felting woollen cloth. 

Most animals have both wool and hair as their 
clothing, (1) but the preponderance of the one 
over the other differs materially in various ani- 
mals, and may be altered by climate, and other in- 
fluences. The sheep, in our portion of the globe, 
the llama of Chili, the yak of Tartary, the camel 
&c., are clad, almost exclusively, with wool. Abun- 
dance of wool is mixed with the hair of the deer ; 
even the tiger and the seal are not destitute of it ; 
and it abounds in the fur of the hare, the beaver, 
and the chinohilla and others ; (2) but is always 
overlayed by the hair. From the ealiest times, 
wool has been known to possess the property of 
felting, and felted cloth is of great antiquity. Pli- 
ny observes, that wool, of itself, if driven into a 
felt, without spinning or weaving, serves to make 
garments ; and that if vinegar be used in the wor- 
king, such felts are proof against the edge, or point 
of the sword, and are capable of arresting the pro- 
gress of fire. (Lib. viiiO Mantles and counter- 
panes of felt were used at Rome. (3) Now, hair, 
however long or delicate it may be, does not pos- 
sess the felting quality. In what, then, consists 
this property in the one, and to wbat is to be attri- 
buted its absence in the other ? And here in jus- 
tice, reference must be made to Mr. Youatt, (see 
his work on the * sheep*), to whom the credit is 
due of demonstrating the true characters of wool, 
the principlesof felting, and the difference between 
wool and hair. 

Many are the theories upon which the philoso- 
phers have attempted to account for the felting of 
wool. The attraction of cohesiou ; the elasticity 
of the fibres, bent in every possible direction, and 
prevented from returning to their original length 
by the adhesion of other fibres; the property, 
which certain hairs and vegetable filaments have, 
of attaching themselves more and more to each 
other, in proportion as the fabric into which they 
are united, is beaten, — the fibres entangling each 
other in circlets, and, by their elasticity, striving 
to return to their original condition ; these and 
modifications of similar theories, were accepted as 
a sufficient explanation. M. Monge was the first 
who ventured to assert that a feathered, or barbed 
edge, must be the structure of the surfaco of wool ; 
that the surface is formed of lammellae, or little 
plates, which cover each other from the root to 
the point, pretty much in the same manner as the 
scales of a fish cover that animal from head to tail, 
or like rows placed one over another, as is observed 
in the structure of horns.* On this theory the 
truth of which M. Monge assumes, heexplaius the 
mechanism of felting, as accurately as though he 
had seen the serrated edge of the wool. (4). 

M. Monge, however, did not see the peculiarity 
in question, and it was reserved for Mr. Youatt to 
demonstrate it. (5) The true cause of the felting 
property of wool, and, at the same time, its distin- 
guishing character, when contrasted with hair, 
consists, as ascertained by microscopical experi- 
ments, in its serrated structure externally. When 
viewed through a microscope of great power, and 
as a transparent object, the fibre of wool assumes 
a ribbon-like form, with serrated edges ; but these 
serrations, when the fibre is viewed as an opaque 
object, are found to result from the presence of a 


succession of inverted cones encircling a central 
stem, the apex of the superior cone being received 
into the cup-like base of the inferior one : and each 
cup-like cone has projecting and i oriental. edges, 
directed from root to point. These conical, or 
cup-like circlets, are farther resolvable into dis- 
tinct scales, or leaves, set regularly around the 
central stem, and varying in number, size, and de- 
gree of projection, in the wool of different animals. 
In some instances these scales are pointed, in others 
round. In the wool of the bat, these circlets are 
so decided as to produce the appearance of a series 
of cups placed one in another, and having in- 
dented edges. Though hair is covered with scales 
or rugosities, it has no serrations, or tooth-like 
projections ; the hair of the tiger is covered with 
scales, like those on the back of a sole ; while, in 
the wool of the same animal, the serrations are 
distinct and numerous, as they are, also, in the 
wool of the bear, and of the Italian wolf-dog. The 
human hair, as ascertained by Mr. Gill, is of a 
cylindrical form, and covered with scales, or ru- 
gosities, but without serrations. (6) 

The engravings from Mr. Youatt*s work serve 
to illustrate the microscopic characters here de- 
tailed, by which hair and wool are respectively dis- 
tinguished. 

The wool of the rabbit is fine, with sharp, angu- 
lar serrations, to the number of 2880 in the inch, 
‘being 160 more than in the highly valuable and 
felting Saxon wool.* The fibre, however, has 
fewer curls. The hair varies from 1,250 to 1,300 
part of an inch in diameter, and is covered with a 
scaly incrustation, but cannot be said to be ae- 
rated. 

In the 6eal, the wool is abundaot beneath the 
compact hairs, and is exceedingly fine, but the 
serrations are few, and far apart ; the hair, having 
about nine times the diameter of the wool, is beau- 
tifully covered with scales, but there is not the 
vestige of a serration. 

In the wool of the bear, which is very fine, the 
serrations were found to have a curious character ; 
‘they resembled so many spires, projecting at ir- 
regular distances, and at an exceedingly acute an- 
gle.’ In the Italian Wolf-dog (which has a con- 
siderable portion of short wool beneath the hair,) 
the serrations of the wool|were found by Mr. Youatt 
to be ‘superficial, and irregurlarly placed; some 
of them resembling small spines, and others look- 
ing like rounded prominences.* When viewed as 
an opaque object, the cup appeared to be ‘com- 
posed of two, sometimes three, leaves, with roun- 
ded extremities.’ 

The wool and hair of the Tiger are then repre- 
sented. The wool ia beautifully fine ; it is only 
the thousandth part of an inch in diameter ; its 
serrations are likewise numerous, amounting to 
2560 in the space of an inch. The hair is covered 
with scales, resembling those on the back of a sole, 
but with no serrations. 

The differences, then, between wool and hair, 
according to Mr. Youatt, are as follow : — The fibre 
of wool is crisped, or curled, the curls increasing 
according to the fineness and felting property of 
the wool ; and, in addition to thi9, it is decidedly 
serrated; whilst hair, though sometimes curled, 
but in in a very limited degree, in comparison 
with wool has its edge only scaly, or rugose, and 
never truly serrated ; and hence it is th at hair 
though it will entangle and harle, to a certain ex- 
tent, will not felt into a compact mass. 

1. The blood-horse of England is destitute of any 
particle of wool ; but the shaggy pony of the moun- 
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tains of Wales, or of the black Shetland Isles, is 
half clad with it. 

f . “My opinion,” says Mr. Plint, “is that, with few 
exceptions, the covering of quadrupeds is a mixture 
of hair and wool, varying greatly in their proportions 
to each other. Let us consider them in their native 
state ; they are exposed to the vicissitudes of the sea* 
sons, and therefore need not covering at one time, 
to throw off the influence of the sun's rays, and, at 
anotb »r time, to retain the animal warmth, when the 
surrounding temperature would otherwise rapidly 
withdraw it. Hair and wool are bad conductors of 
caloric and admirably adapted for both purposes, and 
they exist in actual and relative quantity according 
to the altered situation and wants of the animal. 
Thus, in summer, the fleece of the Arctic Hare is 
thin, a* I believe is that of the Argali ; in winter, a 
fine wool fills up the interstices, between the hair, 
and protects the animal from the inclemency of the 
weather. Here is an admirable provision for the 
wants of animals generally ; but wa should stop 
shoit of the exact adaptation of the fleeces to these 
wants, if we did not remark bow necessary it is that 
the wool so indispensable to the retention of (he 
warmth of the animal should be protected by a coat 
of long smooth hair. Just imagine the Argali, or the 
Hare ; or, to instance animals of tbe carnivorous ge- 
nus, the Sable, or Polecat, clothed with wool only, 
and what a miserable plight the poor animal would 
soon be in! The fleece would prove t\ constant im- 
pediment to its movements among underwood, if in- 
deedit were not entirely stripped off the back of the 
animal.” See Youatt on the “Sheep,” p. 57 ; pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

Strong and thick felled covering, dyed with a pat- 
tern of various colours, has been found on the body 
of a mummy from Thebes. 

4. “ I be workman/' he says, “ presses the mass 
with his hands, moving them backward and forward, 
in various directions ; this pressure brings the hairs 
against each other, and multiplies their points of con- 
tact. t he agitation gives to each hair a progressive 
motion towards the root ; but the roots are disposed 
in different directions, in every direction ; and the 
Dmmelte of one hair will fix themselves on thoso of 
another hair, which happens to be directed a con- 
trary way, and the hairs become twisted together, 
and the muss assumes that compact form which it 
was the object of the workman to produce. In pro- 
portion as the mass becomes compact, the pressure 
of the hands must be increased, not only to make it 
closer, but also to keep up the progressive motion 
and twisting of the hairs, which then take place with 
greater difficulty.” Thus near did M. Mongo arrive 
at tbe truth. 

5- Mr. Youatt thus announces bis discovery : " On 
the evening of tbe 7th of Feburary, 1855, Mr. Tho- 
mas Hint, woollen manufacturer, resident at Leeds; 
Mr. Symonds, clothing agent, of Gates ton-street, 
London ; Mr. T. Millington, surgeon, of London ; 
an esteemed friend, Mr. E. Brady, veterinary surgeon, 
at that time assisting tbe author in his practice *, Mr. 
W. H. Coates, of Leeds, veterinary pupil ; M. Pow- 
ell, the maker of the microscope ; aud the author 
himself, were assembled in the parlour. A fibre 
was taken from a Merino fleece, without selection, 
and placed on the frame, to be examined ns a trans- 
parent object. A power of 500 (linear) wns u»fd ; 
and, after Mr. Powell, Mr. Plint had the first ocular 
demonstration of the irregularities in the surface of 
the wool, tbe palpable proof of the cause of the most 
valuable of its properties, its disposition to felt. The 
fibre thus looked at, assumed a flattened,- ribbenlike 


form. It was of a pearly* grey colour, with faint 
lines across it. Tbe edges were evidently hooked, 
or, more properly, serrated ; — they resembled the 
teeth of a fine saw. These were somewhat irre- 
gular in different parts of tbe field in view, both as to 
size and to number. The area of tbe field was one- 
fortieth of an inch in diameter. By means of a mi- 
crometer, we divided this into four, and we then 
counted the number of serrations in each division. 
Three of us counted all four divisions \ for there was 
a difference in some of them. Tho number was set 
down privately, and it was found that we bad all es- 
timated it at 15 in eoch division. Having multiplied 
this by four, to obtain the whole field, and that by 
forty, the proportionate part of an inch of which the 
field consisted, we obtained, as a result, that there 
were 2,400 sirrations in the space of an inch, all of 
which projected in the same direction ; viz., from 
tbe root to tbe point." The diameter of tbe fibre 
was ascertained to be l-750th of an inch. 

“ We next endeavoured to explore the cause of 
this serrated appearance, and tbe nature of the irre- 
gularities en tbe surface, which might possibly ac- 
count for tbe production of these teotb-like projec- 
tions ; we therefore took another fibre, and mounted 
it a? an opaque object.” After some difficulty, at 
length Mr. Powell succeeded ; and we were pre- 
sented with a beautiful glittering column with lines 
of division across it, in number and distance seem- 
ingly corresponding with the serrations that we had 
observed in the other fibre, that had been viewed as 
a transparent object. It was net at once that the 
eye could adapt itself to the brilliancy of the object ; 
but by degrees, these divisions developed them- 
selves, and could be accurately traced. They are 
not so marked ns the inverted cones which the Bat’s 
wool presented, but they were distinct enough ; and 
the apex of the superior one, yet comparatively little 
diminished in bulk, was received in tbe exoavated 
base ef tbe one immediately beneath ; while th«* edge 
of this base, formed into a cup-like shape, projected, 
and bad a serrated, or indented edge, bearing no in- 
distinct resemblance to the ancient crown. All 
these projecting edges pointed iu a direction from 
rtot to point. 

6. Dr. Goring (see Branded Quart. Journal, 182(i, 
p. 453) describes the appearance of the hair of the 
human head, beneath tbe lens of a microscope, as be- 
ing “indented with teeth, somewhat resembling those 
of a coarse round rasp, but extremely irregular and 
rugged ; these oil incline in one direction like those 
of a common file ; viz., from the origin of the hair 
towards its extremity.” “ It is singular,” says Mr. 
Youatt, “that although nine years have passed and 
the microscope has been considerably improved, 
since Dr. Goring observed this structure oftne hair, 
and almost every one, who possessed an instrument 
of much power, has been eager to gaze on this new 
discovery, no person has been so fortunate as to de- 
tect a single serration on its edge.” A truly serra- 
ted surface is, according to Mr. Youutt, the charac- 
ter of wool only. 


Labour well applied is always productive of some 
profit, and these who spare it act on a false principle 
of economy; bat the best and most judicious method 
of employing labour and time is the most important 
of all subjects to the real economist. Many persons 
lenm this method from long experience, and it is 
true i Lmt thetactand coup d’oeil thus acquired is pecu- 
liarly accurate. But it may be acquired much more 
promptly and definitely, by the observation of cer- 
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taio principles from which a theory of action may be 
deduced without serving a tedious and expensive 
apprenticeship to experience. 

It is far more difficult to apply labour judiciously 
to agriculture than to manufactures. For the labour 
which is required for some particular kinds of produce, 
lasts but a very short time, and is then suspended for 
a much longer period, during which the farmer de- 
pends upon the operation of nature to bring the pro- 
duce to perfection, and awaits the proper season for 
gathering it in. After each species of grain has been 
sown it requires very little, or no attention for some 
time : whereas in the formation of any kind of fabric, 
the labour must be continued from the very commence- 
ment until the completion of it. In order therefore, 
that the farmer may make the very best possible use of 
the force which be has at bis command, he should 
endeavour to arrange the succes ion of his crops in 
such a manner that every heur should be devoted to 
some preparatory and necessary operation. It is 
also necessary that he should select the produce so 
as never to have more operations in band at once 
than he can accomplish by means of the force 
which be has at bis disposal, or, which is within bis 
reach. — Von Thatr, 


ON MARL. 

Marl, ( mergel , Dut., mery, Sax., marga , Lat., 
from marceo, quod at terra marcida , putris et solu • 
bilie, or pvpov, unguentum , ointment, or drop, 
and yijc, earth, quod, at unguentum terra, vel ex, 
p aZyapov, quod splendeat, or from marg , Ger., 
medulla, an adept or preparation, or fat marrow, 
dimin ; margula ,) is a fat, unctuous substance, 
composed of clay and chalk mixed together in a 
peculiar state of combination, and forms a calca- 
reous earth, oi carbonate ot lime. In geology, 
marl is found in the tertiary formation, resting 
upon the gypsums, and alternating with it : one bed 
is white aud calcareous, and contains silicified 
trunks of trees, and several species of plants and 
fresh-water shells ; the other beds are argillaceous, 
and of great thickness, and sometimes contain 
balls of celestinc or sulphate of strontites; thick 
beds succeed, the uppermost of which contain great 
quantities of oysters. Marls lie in the second and 
third beds of this formation, and the former is 
called a fresh-water formation from its containing 
few other petrifactions than those of fresh-water, 
and land animals ; the latter concretion joins with 
the sands and sandstones, and contains marine 
shells. The fourth and last bed of the formation 
is a very large one of the fresh-water denomination. 

In the natural history arrangement of minerals, 
marl forms the eleventh sub-spccies of (> lime- 
stone,*' or rhomboidal calcareous spar, which is 
the second species of the genus “ limestone,” and 
the sixth of the order “haloide,” which is the 
first of the second class of the arrangement, having 
no peculiar sensible taste, no metallic lustre, streak 
not changed in colour, and the sp. gr. above 1*8. 
It is divided into two kinds, earthy marl and indu- 
rated marl. The latter, or marga schistosa, not 
crumbling in the air, is sometimes spotted reddish 
or brownish in the rents, and marked with den- 
dritic delineations ; but most commonly smoke- 
grey, bluish and yellowish grey, in colour; and 
much resembles compact limestone ; occurs massive 
in angular or vesicular pieces, and in flattened 
balls, and contain animal and vegetable im- 
pressions, internally and externally dull and only 


glimmering with foreign parts, which may be 
owing to the presence of particles of sand and mica ; 
fracture earthy, and passing into splintery, uneven 
and conchoidal, mostly thick and straight, slaty 
texture, generally slaty where there is little clay, 
and not crumbling in the air, fragments angular, 
blunt, tabular, discoid, laminar and skty, opaque, 
yields to the nail ; streak greyish white ; leek 
meagre, is easily frangible, and rather brittle ; 
it effervesces briskly with acids, intumesces before 
the blow pipe, and melts into a greenish black 


slag : it contains 

Carbonate of lime 50 

Silica 12 

Alumina 32 

Iron and oxide of manganese 2 

Loss 4 


100 

Sp. gr. 2-365 : 2 550 : 2-300 : and 2700. 

It occurs in the coal formations, In the new 
formations that rest on chalk, and in tbe secondary 
fletz limestones, and also in the fletz trap, though 
not fully understood, and often contains iron py- 
rites and garnets ; it is found stratified in various 
parts of the continent of Europe, and is met with 
in England and in Scotland, in the coal formations, 
and in the secondary formations that rest on the 
chalk, in tbe south of England. 

In marls, where the calcareous earth pre- 
dominates, the substance is called “ calcareous 
marl ;’* where aluminous earth is most abundant, 
it is called ** clay marl ;** and ** ferruginous** 
where there is a considerable mixture of tbeoxyde 
of iron. The latter kind forms “ septaria,*' or 
“ ludi helraontii,” found in curious spheroidal 
concretions that vary from a few inches to a foot 
and a half in diameter, and are mostly disposed in a 
regular manner in beds of marl ; when broken in 
a longitudinal direction, we observe the interior 
of the mass presenting to view a number of fis- 
sures, by which it is divided into more or less re- 
gular prisms, of from three to six or more sides, 
the fissures being often empty, but more generally 
filled with granular limestone in a crystalized 
state. This singular production is attributed to the 
effects of contraction, arising from exsiccation ; 
but a great difficulty lies in accounting for the 
uniformity of the fissures, their being confined to 
the interior of the balk, and their containing sub- 
stances most likely to be injected externally or 
from without. These marly balls, or “ septaria,” 
abound on the continent, and in the Isle of Shep- 
pey, in Kent, they are very numerous and large, 
aud contain heavy globular spar, with diverging 
fibrous concretions. They also occur in Derby- 
shire, and are of a bluish grey colour; and also in 
Durham, where the fissures separating the prisms 
are filled with quartz, and the quartzy " septa,** 
freed from the marl, represent the figure of a 
honeycomb. From these “septaria,** that inva- 
luable material for buildings under water, called 
“ Parker’s cement,” is manufactured. 

A variety of indurated marl forms a very beau- 
tiful stone called “ Florence, or ruin marble,” often 
reckoned a conpact limestone. It is called <( ruin 
marble,” from the ferruginous infiltrations in the 
fissures of the substances presenting a nuinber of 
varied colours when viewed at a distance, resem- 
bling the ruins of walls, castles, and bastions, with 
a representation of landscape perspective. A 
nearer approach dispels the illusion, which arises 
from a number of irregular spot9, superficial or 
penetrating the mass. It is very dull in fracture, 
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ini argillaceous in composition, and consequently 
sever used in architecture, but is merely sawn 
into slabs. Some kinds of it exhibit groups of 
trees and shrubs, and beautiful arborescent deli- 
aestioiis, from an arrangement of black “ den- 
(Htae,” and hence called “ landscape marble,” and 
aioe variety is found near Bristol in large oblong 
pieecs, and called “ Cottam marble/’ representing 
dirabs, trees, and grottos, from blackish brown 
«pou and veins arranged in a dendritic form. 

Geodes of marl are found in Italy, and in the 
wotb of France, and mostly owe their composition 
to the destruction of a nucleus originally lodged 
is the centre ; they are either empty or drused over 
with crystals, mostly of quartz or calcareous spar. 

The name of “ lodi heltnontii” is also given to 
those imitative figures or forms frequently assumed 
by solid pieces of indurated marl, which have got 
the names of priapolites and zingebrits, or ginger 
stones. 

Bituminous marl slate, “ marg < bUuminota /• is 
allied to marl, being a carbonate of lime united 
vith iron, bitumen, and alumina. It is of a 
brownish black colour, occurs massive, shines and 
glistens, slaty and greasy, streak shining and re- 
*inons, opaque, soft, meagre, sectile, and frangible ; 
*p. gr. 2*631, to 2*690. It occurs on the continent 
of Europe, and in the Cordilleras of South Ame- 
rica, in fletz limestone, and contains minerals, as 
copper ore. pyrites, and glance ; also blue, green, 
sod native copper ; and contains impres- 
sions of fishes and plants. It is not found 
in Britain. % It burns before the blow pipe, with 
s thick dross. The varieties rich in copper 
ore are wrought as ores of the metal, and bitu- 
minous marl slate when decomposed in the 
air forms an earth highly injurious to vegetation. 
In this slate remains of fishes have been found 
converted into coal, in very contorted and con- 
raised forms, indicating the sudden catastrophe of 
their destrurtion, their substance being almost 
wholly converted into copper pyrites, by some 
thought to have been the cause of tbeir death, as 
their number in the slate is generally proportionate 
to the quantity of copper it contains. In a hard 
schistose marl, in that great natural curiosity, 
Monte Bolca, near Verona, in Italy, there have 
been recognized 105 different species of fishes, be- 
longing partly to all the different seas known, and 
to fresh water lakes and rivers. This slate passes 
into indurated marl, and into stinkstone. 

Aluminous and calcareous marls are used for the 
purposes of mortar, and in pottery, and In smelting 
%oo, but tbe principal use is in agriculture. 

Earthy marl, or ** marga ferrea,” is of a whitish 
coloor, or yellowish grey, or yellowish white, and 
sometimes smoke grey, these are the colours when 
dry ; when moist in its bed it is generally blackish 
brown or brownish black. Some varieties are 
generally of a brown colour, and emit a urinous 
trad), and by some considered an earthy stink- 
stone. The colours are usually lighter than of in- 
durated marl. It consists of dusty particles, dull, 
loose, or feebly cohering; feels fine, rough, or 
meagre; soils slightly, and is light; mixed with 
mica, gypsum, or sand, and with the latter fusible 
into glass ; sometimes contains lion, but very 
rarely other metals ; contains 60 to 80 per cent, of 
mild carbonate of lime, remainder of alumina, bi- 
tumen, and silica ; sp. gr. 16 to 2*4. It effervesces 
strongly with acids, and when dry gives out a 
strong urinous smell, but loses that quality by ex- 
posure. It occurs in strata, and in beds in the 
fetz gypsum, and limestone formations, and 


along with stinkstone, and in sandstones, and 
often immediately under the vegetable earth, and 
abounds in many places of the continent of Europe. 

Tbe two kinds of marl pass into each other, the 
earthy being considered to be produced by the de- 
composition of the latter, but tbe two kinds do not 
always accompany each other. The component 
parts of marl are so minutely divided as to be invi- 
sible to the naked eye ; from this circumstance, 
and from tbeir containing both fresh and salt 
water organic remains, and from the fossil struc- 
ture, it has been conjectured that they have been 
produced from tbe detritus of other substances, 
and that they have subsided from a liquid state. 
This supposition is strengthened by the circum- 
stance of the substances occurring in the fletz or 
secondary strata. They are soft, opaque, earthy, 
light, and miscible with water by agitation, soluble 
in acids with effervescence, harden in tbe fire, and 
vitrifie in a strong heat ; and to constitute true 
marls the substances must contain a9 much clay 
as to fall into a powder in water, and crumble into 
mir.Hte particles by exposure to the air, generally 
showing a hoary congelation to the rays of the sun. 
The quantity of calcareous matter varies from two- 
thirds to four-fifths, which may be separated by 
most of the acids, which will wholly dissolve tbe 
substance and leave a residue of clay, which is 
composed as usual of alumina and silica. 
Porous marl, or “ marga porota is found in 
various parts of Britain and on the continent ; 
whitish or grey coloured, indurated, porous, and 
breaking into indeterminate fragments. It becomes 
reddish when burnt according to the quantity of 
oxydeoflron it contains, and occurs mostly at the 
bottom of waters that are or have been stagnant. 

Marls, in agriculture, are divided into stony, 
sandy, clayey and shelly, according to the ap- 
pearances it assumes in different situations where 
it is found at various depths under the ground. 
The first kind is called “ rotten limestone,” and 
is thought to owe its hardness and slaty or 
laminated texture to the presence of sand along 
with the calcareous and argillaceous ingredients . 
It is slow iu operation, but lasting, and very 
favourable for the production of grass after a long 
period of time. *' Sandy marl" is most frequent 
in Ireland, in pits of limestone gravel, and is 
called limestone sand. The colour is brown, 
blue, or black, sometimes like lead ; contains more 
sand than clay, and consequently not unctuous, 
and does not adhere to the tongue, feels gritty 
and slowly crumbles and moulders down when 
exposed to tbe air. It does not much effervesce 
with acids, as the sand amounts to about 75 per 
cent, and consequently chalk and sand pre- 
dominate ; but on clayey stiff soils it has much 
improved the texture of the land when liberally 
applied. “ Clayey marl” Is found of different 
colours, yellow, blue, red and brown, occasioned by 
the substances to which it has been exposed, and 
by the subjacent and superincumbent formations — 
as much as 60 to 80 per cent, of clay being found 
with 8 to 10 of silica, and the remainder being 
carbonate of lime with sigus of iron. It contains 
more clay than other marls, and consequently 
possesses a greater power of absorbing and re- 
taining moisture — has a soft unctuous feel, and 
in the original moist state is flexible like & paste, 
but dries and crumbles on exposure ; its effects on 
all light and thin soils, sands, gravels and loams, 
are very great, as the portion of clay adds to the 
bulk and consolidation, and also benefits the 
land by moisture. “ Shelly marl" is generally 
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found in places that have been covered with 
water, and is supposed to have originated from 
testaceous animals, being composed of shells 
connected into calcareous earth, more or less 
refined and pure, according to the attrition and 
decomposition they have undergone during a long 
period of time, and according to the quantity and 
quality of the substances mixed with them by the 
decomposition of earthy and muddy matters left 
by the sediment of the waters. This kind of marl 
contains more calcareous matters than the others, 
generally more than ordinary limestone. Most 
marls effervesce in acids when fresh ; afterburning 
the ebullition ceases. But several varieties are 
used that show no affection by acids, and are found 
to be great improvers of land, and have been long 
celebrated as manures. Clay mail effervesces 
feebly and hardens in the soil, while the more 
calcareous sorts dissolve into powder, and all the 
marls are easily vitrified and crumble by exposure 
according to the solidity of texture, and when 
burnt, by the attraction of moisture, and feel 
greasy when they contain particles of mica. 
Marls are generally found in a moist state, espe- 
cially the argillaceous sort, and crumble hy 
exposure, which property distinguishes them from 
lime which is not altered ; alter calcination, lime 
falls into a powder by the action of air and water, 
but burnt marl suffers uo change, and marls 
exposed for years retain the same properties as 
when newly dug. 

Ancient records inform us that marls have 
been very early and extensively used in Britain, 
and they are yet applied in some places, though 
in a great degree superseded hy the use of lime, 
which is rendered by burning much lighter and 
more convenient of carriage, while the crude and 
heavy state of marl, and the great quantity 
required for an effectual application, confine it to 
the localities where it is found. For the sake of 
conciseness in practical purposes, marls may be 
divided Into two kinds— shelly and earthy — minute 
accuracy will make mnnv subdivisions, hut these 
two classes will contain the different kinds in 
sufficient distinction according as the marls contain 
more earth or lime in their composition. 

Shell marl is generally found under mosses, 
and in the bottom of lakes, soft and of a bluish 
white colour, and seems to be a natural deposit 
where water has been stagnant. The deposition 
usually partakes of the nature of the surrounding 
earths, and may properly be considered a compost of 
organic matters with earths and calcareous 
materials reduced without the action of fire, and 
for this reason It would seem to constitute a 
manure of superior quality. It often occurs in 
ponds and in land-locked bogs, on tho sides of 
hills anl on the banks of rivers, formed by the 
accumulation and decomposition of wilks and 
periwinkles, and also of bivalves, lying in beds of 
different thickness, running horizontally but 
seldom of great extent. In Ireland, it lies some- 
times within two or three feet of the surface in 
low bogs, and in other places at a depth of seven 
to nine feet. To reach the true marls, several 
strata are pierced, as turfy earth, gravel, inoss 
and fossil wood sectilc by the spade, and a 
vegetable stratum of leaves, seeds and berries ; 
then clay with shells used as marl, and then the 
true marls in beds of four or more feet in thickness, 
and olten contains horns of deer. Marl?, from 
below mosses, have been found to contain as much 
as 84 per cent, of pure lime, which is more than 


is found in the purest limestones ; in other trials 
shell marl was found to contain 


Lime 41. 25 

Carbonic acid 3?. 

Siler 14. 

Argil 4. 

Oxydeof iron 2.05 

Inflammable matter 2. 

Loss 4 . 70 


100.00 

In such situations, the depth at which the marl i* 
found prevents much use of it, and the weight of 
the substance and tho quantity required, re'nders 
the carriage always very expensive. 

Clay marls are found under mosses and in low 
wet places, at the foot of hills and in the valleys 
between them. The composition and quality 
varies much, from 15 to 40 per cent, of calcareous 
matter is stated as an average, and the remainder 
of clay and sand ; but there are often found 
mixtures of sand, loam, clay and chalk, in different 
quantities, according to the animal, vegetable and 
earthy matters which abound in the locality, and 
which have been collected and decomposed 
together. Separate and distinct beds of clayey and 
sandy marls have been found alternating with 
edays and limestone, of which clay is the under- 
most stratum ; the marl being of very different 
colours as it has been exposed to the elements 
composing and surrounding it, the redness showing 
the presence of iron, whiteness that of calx, the 
blue and yellow marking the clayey composition 
mixed with other substances. It is sometimes 
found very hard to dig, with lumps of chalk and 
limestone in it, lying under stiff clays and low 
black grounds, and very compact and greasy, and 
of great valuo as a manure on sandy lands ; it is 
also found breaking into lumps like dice, or 
flakes like lead ore of a reddish colour, and 
smooth on the surface, quickly crumbles and of 
good quality. Other kinds are found so soft and 
unctuous as to be delved and cut out by the spade ; 
and slate or flag marl of a bluish colour usually 
found on the sides of hills and rivers, is found to 
be very good and lasting, and it very easily dis- 
solves and falls down, \ery readily by the action of 
rains and frosts. A mixed marl has been found 


to contain — 

Fine sand 36 

Clay of a soapy kind 44 

Mould 5 

Carbonate of lime 14 

Gypsum 1 


100 

The mixture of the particles of the different in- 
gredients found in earthy marls, is so minute and 
fine, that not only the eye, but the microscope, fails 
to discover the constituents of any of the sub- 
stances, and chemical analysis only is able to 
separate and detect them. Mixtures of clays and 
lime in alternate layers have been recommended 
and employed to produce an artificial marl ; but 
tho properties aro wanting, and the true character 
of marls, that of crumbling hy exposure, for all 
calcareous earths are not marls. We are totally 
ignorant ot the natural process of composition, 
and we may very justly suppose that that com- 
position consists in parts and qualities unknown 
to us, and which we cannot imitate. The 
operations of art fail when brought into com- 
petition with the modes of working adopted hy 
Nature — the combination and resolution of rocks, 
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stones and earths into each other, which goes on 
incessantly, not to mention the changes of the 
animal and vegetable worlds, have never been ap- 

{ >roxi mated in the most distant degree by the 
aboars of man ; mortars and cements are a 
resolution and combination of a kind ; bat though 
the original constituents be known, and though 
they be again applied in the same proportion, we 
cannot produce the original substance — for with 
powdered lime, water, and carbonic acid, and the 
other ingredients in the due proportions, the 
limestone will not be composed by any means 
that we can adopt. 

Marls much abound in the county of Norfolk, 
and a kind is found called *' dove marl/' like 
pigeons* dung, and of very excellent quality. 
The chalk maria of that county contain about, 

85 grs. of chalk. 

10 of sand. 

5 of clay. 

100 

It breaks readily in the air, and incorporates easily 
the soil — falls in water but is not dissolved in it, 
and barns to lime with fire, and loses more than 
one-third of its weight and is used as chalk 
limes for manure and in building. The clayey 
marl contains — 

clay 50 grs. with some iron. 

43 of impure chalk. 

7 of sand and granular fragments. 

100 

The proportion of clay shows the utility of this 
marl for light soils. The chalks of that county 
are also very pure, containing 98 per cent, of pure 
lime. 

The marls are reckoned good when they feel 
greasy and become friable when dry, and the land 
above them is of good quality, and red, blue and 
yellow veins are reckoned the best colours. 
Marls contain no alkaline salt, as they impart 
no quality, smell, or taste when digested and 
boiled in water, and have nothing soluble in that 
element. 

Clay has been found of a soapy nature, and is 
often mistaken for marl ; but it has proved hurtful 
to vegetation from containing sulphur and other 
mineral substances ; and in such cases, a chemical 
examination of it is necessary before application. 
Marls are known by crumbling into small pieces 
by exposure, by the particle of dry marl crackling 
in the fire like salt, and by throwing op bubbles 
to the surface of the water in which it is covered, 
and by gradually dissolving and forming with the 
water a soapy substance like a paste, and not un- 
frcquently of a liquid nature, the marl remaining 
dissolved and suspended in the water without any 
coagulation. But water alone will produce bubbles 
when poured on certain dry clays, and it is hence 
recommended to subject marls to water for a time 
before being tested by' an acid. A more correct 
method of distinguishing marls has been mentioned 
in banishing the fixed air from a certain quantity 
of'the substance by applying muriatic acid till the 
effervescence ceases ; the loss of weight shows the 
quantity of air expelled, and the remainder is 
earth. The quantity of calcareous matter may be 
ascertained by dissolving the marl in muriatic 
add, diluting the liquor with water, passing it 
throngh a filtering paper, and then precipitating 
the calcareous earth from the clear liquid by a 
solution of some fixed alkaline salt. 

Marls much abound in the eastern and western 


counties in England and in many parts of Scotland ; 
where the beds are shallow and the presence of it 
suspected, time and accident, or intentional search, 
hava discovered the substances ; where it lies 
deeper, the boring rod is the surest guide, the 
supposed indication of its existence by the growth 
of “Tusslago farfara” being about equal in 
weight with the notion that plants of the 
“ Chrysanthemum segetum,” show that land 
requires marling to extirpate the plant, and that 
“ Triticum repens” is considerably checked by an 
application of that fossil. Pits are opened with a 
sloping entrance on the farms and localities where 
marl is found, which is dug and conveyed by carts 
to the lands where it is intended to be applied. 
The quantity used ou an acre of land varies from 
10 to 100 loads of two and three-horse carts of 30 
to 40 bushels each, and from 40 to 60 loads may 
be taken as an average application, and often adds 
an inch to the staple of the soil— -the quality of the 
land, and of the marl, and the expense of the article 
will have the usual relative influence, and the ex- 
pense will also vary according to circumstances 
frem 21. to 61 . an acre, it is applied on land after 
tares for wheat, and in a clear fallow, and as a 
preparation for barley and turnips, where the 
shallow furrow of the last ploughing is very 
suitable for covering the marl. A better applica- 
tion is recommended on clover leys intended for 
wheat, where a period of six months before the 
land is ploughed, will be of great service in 
crumbling the marl by the alternations of frosts 
andthaws, and for securing an even and level dis- 
tribution over the surface. 

An objection arises to thi9 method that the 
mad has not had sufficient time to fasten upon, 
and adhere to the ley ; it lies loose, and is 
thrown to the bottom of the furrow, without a 
chance of exerting any influence from not being 
mixed and incorporated with the soil. In the 
application to barley and turnip lands, this objec- 
tion docs not happen as It will be blended with the 
pulverized soil, by ploughing and harrowing; but 
there is not a sufficient time to dissolve the marl 
for mixing, unless it be dry and exposed and turned 
over in heaps previous to the application, which 
will add to the expense of tho manure. A more 
effectual and more economical method is used, by 
laying it on grass lands in autumn, and during the 
first months of winter when the grass is of little 
value, and when the changes of weather will ef- 
fect the decomposition of the marl by the time the 
grass shoots up in the spring. It will thus ensure 
a regular distribution over the surface ; and the 
bush harrow and the roll being afterwards applied, 
the particles will be well reduced and pressed to 
the roots of the plants. The crop of grass will be 
greatly improved, and when the land is ploughed 
for oats in the following spring, the marl will be 
thoroughly matted with the flag, and the grassy 
sward thus raised will much promote by its decom- 
position the subsequent fertility of the land. This 
mode is preferable in affording time for the crumb- 
ling of the marl ; the application to turnips and 
barley in the spring admits of finer blending, 
provided the reduction of the substance can be ac- 
complished, which may be done by exposure on 
the land probably between the two lastploughings, 
if favourable weather happen, and where the com- 
position of the marl itself favours the speedy dis- 
solution. This result may be much assisted in 
the spreading, and by going over the work with 
mallets and breaking the lumps, in the same man- 
ner as chalk. In whatever way it may be applied, 
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it is indispensably necessary that marl be reduced 
as fine as possible, by spreading and bveaking the 
lumps, by rolling and harrowing when dried after 
rain, and ultimately ploughed into the land with 
a shallow furrow, and will thus be intimately 
mixed with the soil by the future operations. 
Some marls crumble to powder immediately on 
exposure, or very soon after ; others will require 
the vicissitudes both of the summer and winter 
seasons, and also some attention in assisting the ac- 
tion of the weather by breaking, harrowing and 
rolling. 

Marl being a carbonate of lime in a peculiar 
state of composition, produces effects similar to 
that substance, but requires to be applied in much 
greater quantity. Though it is a rich ma- 
nure, it contains no salts, and is supposed to con- 
tain a portion of oleaginous matter, and to be an 
absorbent earth composed of clay and limestone. 
The chemist refers the whole benefit to the action 
of his favourite calcareous earth operating as a 
stimulant, and that the value of marls is in a direct 
ratio to the quantity contained ; but marls are 
found with little or no calcareous earth in 
their composition, and when applied in equal 
quantities, they have produced similar results. The 
chemical agriculturist adopts the action of calca- 
reous matter, and joins the bulk or addition which 
the soil receives by the application of the substance, 
and to the change it creates in the texture and 
quality of the soil, by mixture and mechanical 
action, from the mucilaginous nature it contains 
derived from animal exuviae. And they are finally 
driven to the very reasonable conclusion, very 
useful at all times, ever at command and always 
available, that the benefits may be produced by 
the joint action of these supposed modes of ope- 
ration. If the component parts of any marl, the 
clay, sand and calx, and the other ingredients, were 
spread on land in the definite proportions, sepa- 
rately or mixed by any process we may adopt, and 
multiplied by the quantity usually applied on a 
given extent of ground, the effects derived 
from true marls would not be produced, and on 
such points. Nature laughs to scorn our attempts 
and speculations. The extremely minute blending 
of the ingredients of marl has been supposed to 
constitute the fertilizing quality, each particle 
having the power of exerting its peculiar property 
on the soil and on each other, and of retaining or 
giving out the substances they may form that arc 
favourable to vegetation by the different agencies 
and combinations. The clay imparts moisture to 
the sandy parts, and the sand prevents the clay 
from being too adhesive, and thus the respective 
qualities are exerted advantageously on each other. 
An oleaginous unture has been discovered in the 
composition, arising from the mixture of the sub- 
stances, and of animal and vegetable matter, and 
to this property much of the fertility of marl has 
been attributed. Marls are supposed to be derived 
from the ruins of the primary and secondary 
rocks, worn down and carried about, agitated and 
deposited without any relation to the laws of spe- 
cific gravity; animal remains are found at consi- 
derable depths, and even stones of great weight 
are met with, where no rocks of the same, or of a 
similar kind, are kuowu to exist in the surround- 
ing locality, or in the adjacent geological forma- 
tions. Fire wholly changes the nature of bodies 
subjected to the violent effects of its influence, and 
gives them qualities they did not before possess, 
and banishes others, which they never afterwards 
recover. Decomposed lavas are exceedingly 


fruitful and the heat of volcanoes produces the 
most luxuriant vegetation in places within its 
reach, and it has been fancifully conjectured that 
marl may retain some of the qualities which its 
constituent substances acquired as rocks by the 
igneous agency of their production. Such con- 
jectures amuse the speculative, and interest the 
curious, but convey no information on the quality 
of marls or its effects when applied on different 
soils ; on these points we must turn to experience, 
the true science of the art. 

On all heathy lands that have been broken up 
for improvement, the effects of marl have been 
great, and on sandy lands generally, and on sandy 
loams, the applications have been very beneficial, 
while on raw and damp loams, reports have been 
less favourable, from the marls attracting mois- 
ture, and thus increasing the poachy looseness of 
the soil. Clays are also much improved by marls 
when applied in large quantities, but the due effect 
supposes a somewhat similar pulverization of the 
clayey mass in order to facilitate the fertilizing 
mixture of the substances, an assimilation not 
easily, or rather incapable of being produced on 
tenacious and hardened clays. Practice has di- 
rected the application of marls on all light soils, 
and the use of sandy and shelly marls on heavier 
lands, but all these substances have been found 
useful on any soils when judiciously employed. 
The hurtful effects of mails have been occasioned 
by an avaricious use of the plough, and to the 
frequent sowing of corn crops, and the evil has 
been completely remedied by the adoption of the 
alternate system of farming. The effervescence of 
calcareous bodies with acids, shows the presence 
of the substance but not the quantity ; the ebulli- 
tion will vary according to the strength of the 
acid, and the compactness, penetrability and other 
latentqualities of the calcareous bodies themselves. 
It may be more advantageous to apply marls gra- 
dually and at different times, than in very large 
doses, which in some particular soils might pro- 
duce too much looseness, andprove hurtful. Marls 
are often made into composts with earth and with 
dung, either in layers in the heaps, or in bottom- 
ing the fold-yards, when it will be soaked with the 
juice from the yards, and afterwards mixed with 
the mass. It has been thought that such a pre- 
paration has produced effects when marls have 
failed ; but very probably a supposition has usurped 
the place of a just and rational conclusion. Rules 
that have become general from received and very 
often false opinions, have deterred many persons 
from using marl, as being hurtful in a great or 
small quantity, and from laud that was once 
marled not bearing a repetition till after a certain 
number of years had elapsed, from increasing the 
dampness of clammy loams, and the openness of 
light lands, and in some cases producing no effects 
at all. On coarse heathy pasture, an application 
of marl produces the usual effect of calcareous 
matters by banishing the rough foggage, and sub- 
stituting a close sward of finer grasses. 

This result will be obtained from the application 
of many other substances as well as from the cal- 
careous, provided they be properly prepared for 
the purpose intended, and applied in sufficient 
quantity, and the subsequent treatment on arable 
lands be judicious and well timed. On light soils 
that are newly broken up for tillage, marl has had 
and will have great effect, as the land will contain 
a quantity less or more of vegetable matter ; the 
subsequent benefits will depend on the mode of 
management that is adopted, if it be scourging or 
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improving. The desire and need of immediate gain 
kas produced the effects complained of as having 
frlkwred from the use of marl, which is now 
restricted in many places by positive agreement. 

In all snch cases one thing must never escape 
lie memory of the farmer, that land must be fed 
rith animal and vegetable matters by every pos- 
able means; and in the case of light lands, that 
constant or too frequent cropping with cereal 
plants will infallibly exhaust them; and that they 
require the constant aid of the green crops being 
consumed upon them, or of a consolidation pro- 
duced by remaining a time in pasture, and the 
consequent result of a sward of grasses and roots 
to pro* luce vegetable mould by subsequent decom- 
position. There is no certainty of any substance 
properly called a manure having proved hurtful In 
itself ; even in the case of being neutral, or pro- 
ducing neither benefit nor detriment, the just in- 
ference may be, that the fault lies in the prepara- 
ration of the land and of the substance itself ; and 
these causes joined with the circumstances of 
application, may not afford an.opportunity of yield- 
ing the influence that might be expected from 
their active combination. Frequent marling of 
land will not prove hurtful more than other ap- 
plications, if guided by the prudent maxims of 
reason and experience. 

A marl has been found in the West of England 
of a red shining clay colour, which has proved 
rery injurious to heavy lands, and the use of it is 
bow Interdicted. In Norfolk marls are found, and 
are easy of access, and have produced very great 
and permanent results ; it has been described of a 
hard,dry and slatcy appearance, sometimes streaked 
with yellow, friable, and soon crumbling by 
exposure; other kinds are found of seemingly 
impure quality, and are equally useful. They are 
bow applied in smaller quantities and more fre- 
•jaeut. as large doses are found to form a retentive 
subsoil like paste. The clays of Norfolk contain 
a portion of calcareous earth, and are by many 
eminent cultivators preferred to marl, and many 
of the great Improvements effected in that county 
are to be attributed to the raising and mixing that 
subsoil with the lighter and upper stratum. In 
other parts of the kingdom, clays are also preferred 
to marls after a long and extensive experience of 
both substances, hut such clays are soft and loamy, 
and effervesce slightly with vinegar. The great dif- 
ference of the quality in which all these substances 
are found, render any rule or general direction 
wholly beyond the qnestion ; a mineral acid will 
show the presence of calcareous matter, but can 
give no directions deduced from that circumstance 
either of the genera) quality of the substance as a 
fertilizer, or of the quantity that will be required 
to produce a result. The presence or quantity of 
calcareous matter is no certain criterion either of 
quality or effect, for marls that show little or none 
by effervescence are good manures, and marls of 
great difference in colour and in chemical compo- 
sition have been dug from the same pit where 
they lay contiguous and almost mixed with 
each other, and have shown no discernible differ- 
ence of effect in any of the crops when applied in 
equal quantities on the same soils. The fairest 
test would be a trial made of a certain quantity of 
any substance on a given space, and conducted 
nodcr common circumstances and on tangible 
groandi,and divested of the vaunting reports which 
bare seldom been verified, and have tended to 
%ow a discredit on the publications of truth. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HORSE— 
THE VARIOUS BREEDS— AND 
THE SUPPOSED HEREDITARY 
PREDISPOSITION. 

By Mr. G. Baker, Reigate. , 

(From the Veterinarian .) 

The value of the horse has been acknowledged 
from the remotest antiquity; and in tracing his 
history and utility, I am induced to refer to the 
inspired volume, because it is the oldest record 
extant. The sublime description of the horse in 
the 39th chapter of the book of Job must be 
known to every reader ; and the writer of that 
book is supposed to have been coeval with Moses, 
and consequently many centuries prior to Homer, 
who was contemporary with Elijah. 

The proximity of the land of Uz to Arabia may 
have suggested the description ; and the Arabians 
so passionately admire this noble animal, that 
they have exhausted all the wealth of their fine 
language and rich imagination in descriptions of 
his beauty, spirit, and pride. 

Thus Autar : — “ Sheri ad’s marc was called Je- 
rivet, whose like was unknown. Kings negociated 
with him for her, but be would not part with her. 

* Seek not to purchase my mare/ he cried, Tor 
Jcrivet is not to be bought or borrowed. I am a 
strong castle on her back, and in her bound are 
glory and greatness. I would not part with her 
were strings of camels to come to me, with their 
drivers following them. She flies with the wind, 
without wings, and tears up the waste and the 
desert I will keep her for the day of calamities, 
and she shall rescue me when the battle-dust 
rises.’** There are many touches in a similar 
spirit in the history of the horse, Dalies, which 
was the occasion of a war among the Arab tribes. 
At a great feast, when the conversation turned 
upon celebrated horses, one said of Dalies, “ He 
startles every one that looks at him ; he is the 
antidote of griff to every one that beholds him, 
and be is a strong tower to every one that mounts 
him. When a night of dust sheds its obscurity, 
you may see his hoofs like a firebrand.** 

The Divine command to the Hebrews not to 
multiply horses, recorded in Dueteronomy, xvli. 
19, has been a subject of much research and con- 
troversy with biblical critics. Michaelis, a learned 
orientalist and biblical critic of the last century, 
in his interpretations of the law of Moses, &c. 
gives much curious and valuable information on 
the subject. The divine command to Joshfla to 
“ hough the horses of the Canaanites," chapter 
xi, was the consequence of the above injunction. 
We find David also acting upon a similar occasion 
In the same manner. To hough a horse (the 
word is of Saxon derivation) is to hamstring it, or 
ent ita thigh-sinew. Michaelis, who has devoted 
an article to this subject, and to whom we 
acknowledge much obligation for various illustra- 
tive information about horses, observes, that 
many expositors, from ignorance of military affairs 
and of the veterinary art, suppose the command in 
Joshua xi. to mean, not that the horses should be 
killed, but merely lamed in the hind legs, and then 
let go. But a horse thus severely injured would 
fall instantly back, and writhe about miserably 
until he died. The hamstriuging can be done in 
an instant, and the animals generally bleed to 
death, or, should they survive, the wound never 
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heals, so that even if the enemy recovered them 
alive they were ultimately obliged to destroy them. 
He adds, it were inconsistent with the humanity of 
the law- giver to lame the horses without putting 
them to death : the permanent laming of a horse 
that would still live would have been extreme 
cruelty, for, being wholly useless, no one would 
care for it, or supply it with food. 

The practice of hamstringing was not confined 
to the Hebrews: we find the Romans adopted 
the same course with the elephants of their 
enemies, having no desire for the assistance of 
such dangerous auxiliaries. 

I believe the practice of hamstringing the bull 
is sometimes reserted to in the Spanish bull- 
fights. 

The Israelites employed asses instead of horses 
for all the purposes of agriculture, &c. Christ 
entered Jerusalem on an ass, possibly in indirect 
obedience to the command ; for he came not to 
abrogate the law of Moses, but to spiritualize and 
fulfil it. 

In the 10th Commandment the Hebrews were 
enjoined not to covet the ox or the ass of their 
neighbours : if these neighbours bad possessed a 
valuable horse, it would have been much more 
desirable. 

A direct allusion to the absence of cavalry as 
a cause for a more implicit trust in the power of 
Jehovah, is frequent in the pages of the Old 
Testament. 

In chapter i . of the 2d book of Chronicles, we 
find Solomou importing horses from Egypt, not 
only for his own use, but for the kings of the 
Hittites and the kings of Syria. There have not 
been wanting commentators who endeavour to 
prove that Solomon not only traded in horses, but 
profited by the supinencss of the Egyptians, and 
their objections to the hazard of exportation by 
maritime commerce, combined with the facilities 
of his own dominions to secure a monopoly, while 
he increased the safety of his own territories by 
an effective body of cavalry. 

It is interesting to observe the price given by 
Solomon’s factors in the wholesale purchase of 
horses and chariots : each horse was 150 shekels, 
which, according to the lower or higher value of 
the shekel (2s. 3d. or 2s. 6d.), would be from 171. 
2s. to 18/. 5s., while the chariots at 600 shekels 
would be from 68/. 9s. to 75/. It will be observed 
that the latter sum is four times that of the former, 
which gives some probability to the opinion, that 
in this, as in other instances, the word mercubaA , 
rendered chariot, denotes the horses belonging to 
a chariot ; and, consequently, as it was then custo- 
mary to yoke four horses to a chariot, the price 
of a set of chariot horses quadrupled that of a 
tingle horse. The Septuagint, however, under- 
stands a chariot to have been intended, and, upon 
the whole, it was most likely. Micbaelis says the 
fixing of a price had the look of a monopoly, and 
indicates, besides, that horsemanship was in its 
infancy ; for whenever people have sufficient 
knowledge of horses, with all their combinations 
of faults and excellencies, to judge of them as 
amateurs, one may be worth ten times as much as 
another, particularly in a king's stable. 

In the prophecy of Isaiah (ch. v. ver. 28) of the 
invasion of Judea by the Babylonians, it is said, 
“ their horses' hoofs shall be counted as flint 
and it is necessary to observe that this people were 
noted for their power in horses and chariots. 

Xenophon, in the 2d book of the Cyropsdia, 
represents Cyascares as stating to Cyrus the force 


which the allies opposed to him might bring into 
the field. The number of the Babylonians was 
set down at 20,006 horse, and 200 chariots, double 
the number of any other power of Western Asia. 

The allusion to the hardness of tbc horse's hoofs 
is conjectured to arise from the fa'*, that the 
ancients did not shoe their horses by nailing Iron 
plates to the foot. They had, indeed, shoes of 
leather, gold, and silver ; but these enclosed the 
whole hoof, and were bound or tied on, being 
used very rarely, and only on particular occasions. 
Hence the hardness of the hoofs was a very im- 
portant consideration, and Xenophon lays much 
stress on this point, observing, that “ the good 
hoof is hard and hollow, and, when struck on the 
ground sounds like a cymbal." He also suggests 
means by which the hoofs may be hardened. 
The necessity of such hard hoofs in war-horses 
did not escape Homer, who continually applies to 
them the epithet brazen- hoofed. 

The fable of the centaur Chiron, the tutor of 
Esculapius and Achilles, is conjectured to have 
originated in the Thessalians having acquired the 
art of the manege from the Egyptians, who were, 
we kno w, acquainted with the value of the horse 
for riding and driving, first, from the ancient 
sculptures, in which both are represented ; and, 
secondly, by Joseph’s bartering the hoarded corn 
for. horses and asses ; and Miriam, in chanting the 
deliveranoe of Israel, celebrating the overthrow 
of both horse and rider. 

The poetry of Homer abounds in allusions to 
steeds and chariots, which, with beauty and 
armour, constituted the most attractive portio ns 
of the spoils taken in battle. The coursers of 
Rhesus, fleet as the wind and white as the driven 
snow, were an inestimable prize to Thidides ; and 
it was the hope of obtaining the immortal-bred 
steeds of Achilles that urged Dolon to the adven- 
ture that cost him his life. One of this “ heavenly 
race" was subsequently endowed with the gift of 
speech and prophecy ; but like Cassandra, raised 
his voice in vain. 

The military strength of Greece did not consist 
in her cavalry, which was composed only of men 
possessed of estates, and able to furnish horses at 
their own charge. 

The practice of human and veterinary surgery 
appear at this time to have been exercised by the 
same person. Hippocrates, the most celebrated 
Greek physician, and father of medical science, 
practised indiscriminately on the horse and his 
rider, (see La Fosse's Diet. d’Hippiatrique) ; and 
in addition to his medical works, he has written 
a treatise on the curative treatment of horses. 
Xenophon has also a treatise on equitation (De re 
Equestri), and an interesting description of the 
wild ass of the east. 

The well-known anecdote of Alexander taming 
Bucephalus enables us to deduce three conclusions: 
that Thessaly still maintained its reputation for 
horses — that Macedon was far behind in the 
equestrian art — and that horses were of great 
value, as the price demanded for Bucephalus by 
Philonicus was no less than thirteen talents, or 
2,518/. 15s. sterling. 

When Darius advanced to meet Alexander, 
there were 400 Jed horses for the use of the king, 
exclusive of the cavalry, 10,000 of which body 
were slain in the battle of the Granicus. 

At the foundation of Rome, Romulus chose 300 
yoong men of the noblest families to serve on 
horseback ; but, after the institution of the census 
by Servius Tullue, all persons who were worth 
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400 sestertia (3,125), and possessed an unble- 
mished character, had the honour of being admitted 
into the order of Equities. On being enrolled, a 
horse and gold ring were given to each, and he 
was obliged to appear on horseback whenever the 
state had occasion for his services. This constitu- 
tion of cavalry continued until the time of Marius : 
after that period the military affairs (with which 
under the domain of ancient Rome every thing 
concerning equitation is inseparately connected), 
were remodelled. The knights preferred the en- 
joyment of ease and affluence at home to the 
dangers and fatigues of war abroad ; their places 
in the army, therefore, were filled by foreign horse, 
and the title became a mere honorary appendage, 
unconnected with military duty. 

A legion consisted of 3000 infantry, as at first 
fixed by Romulus ; it was afterwards increased to 
6000 ; but the common number was from 4000 to 
5000. The Roman cavalry, in battle, were posted 
on the wings, or two extremities of the enemy, 
and fought sometimes on foot and sometimes on 
horseback, as the occasion required. I net d not 
remind the classic reader of the description of the 
war horse in the d£neid, second only to that of Job. 
The line 

“ Rings to the solid hoof that wears the ground,” 
proves by analogy that the practice of metallic 
shoeing was not yet established. This was first 
practised during the dark ages, when the classic 
term “ veterinarins/* employed by the writers of 
the Aogustan age, became changed to that of 
“ farrier/' derived from the metal with which the 
horses were shod. 

The Romans delighted in public games : they 
formed a part of what Bulwer aptly calls the 
paceful superstitions of paganism ; and when, as 
in the chariot races, they were divested of the 
sacrifice of animal life, must have been alike ex- 
citing and picturesque. 

The chariots were named Biga, Quadriga, &c., 
from the number of horses yoked to them : these 
were always arranged abreast, however numerous ; 
and Suetonius relates, that at the Olympic games, 
Nero made use of a decemjugis, or chariot drawn 
by ten horses thus yoked. 

Caligula paid divine honours to his horse, and 
fed him from vessels of gold in a manger of 
ivory*. 

The allusions to the horse, and subjects con- 
nected with him, become now so numerous in the 
Latin classics, that we will pass on to an author 
who has embodied in his writings the pith and 
spirit of their united productions ; namely, Vege- 
tins, a Byzantine nobleman, who flourished to- 
wards the close of the fourth century, in the reign 
of Valentinian II. IJis works were a sealed book 
during the long night ef Gothic darkness ; but on 
the revival of learning by Francis I., who com- 
manded the translation of the Constantine collec- 
tion, they were translated into Latin, and thence 
into the modern languages of Europe. From them 
we may trace the first work on veterinary sub- 
jects published in England, by Blundeville, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, which was chiefly a compilation 
from ancient authors who had written on the 
subject. 

The first mention of horses in England is by 
Julius Csesar, who remarks that, on his first in- 
vasion, the Britons bad great numbers well trained 
to warlike exercises. The Romans, probably, con- 
tributed little to improve the breed of horses, since 
no truce of amendment are to be found during so 
many ages. There is a tradition, that the Eng- 


lish mares and stallions were so valncd by tbe 
Saxons, that Athelstan prohibited their exportation 
except as presents. 

Roger de Bellgine, created Earl of Shrewsbury 
by William the Conqueror, is the first who is 
recorded to have made attempts towards tbe 
ameliorating our native breed. He introduced 
Spanish stallions into his estate at Powisland, in 
Wales ; from which that part of the country was 
for ages after famed for a swift race of horses. 
Strength and swiftness were then more important 
than shape, as the form of the horse was entirely 
hid by the armour at that time in use. The num- 
ber of horses in the time of Stephen is said to 
have amounted to 20,000. 

In the reign of Henry VII. and VIII. more par- 
ticular attention was paid to the important im- 
provement of the breed of our horses. The regu- 
lations made, and the means employed, were in 
unison with those unenlightened times, and con- 
sisted in arbitrary directions and impolitic re- 
straints, not calculated to advance the intended 
purpose. Magistrates were empowered at 
Michaelmas tide to scour the heaths and commons, 
and put to death all mares considered of insuffi- 
cient size to bear good foals; and the prohibition 
of Athelstan to export horses was continued, in 
particular as regarded stallions. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the whole kingdom 
could not supply 2000 horses to form our cavalry. 
It was, probably, in consequence of this deficiency 
that our importation of foreign stock took place, 
which gradually improved the native breed. In 
the reign of James, horse-racing became fashionable 
throughout England. It was a favourite diversion 
of the Stuarts, and much encouraged by them. 
Cromwell did not forget that necessary appendage, 
a stud of race horses. By instituting royal plates 
at the restoration, additional encouragement was 
given to horse- racing, and much emulation was 
promoted among breeders, with the judicious view 
of perfecting and extending a race of horses fit 
for the road, the chase, and for war — while an 
enlightened policy allowed free exportation. From 
this period to the middle of the last centurv the 
system of renovation from the different original 
foreign stocks has been occasionally adopted ; the 
consequence has been a decided superiority over 
the parent stock from each country, and a 
peculiar breed of our own, of all denominations, 
of superior proportions, speed, power, and 
utility. 

Having traced the horse to a period when it 
is well known to all, as circumstantially as can be 
expressed in so limited a space, in continuation of 
the subject I will, in a future number, offer some 
observations on the distinguishing characteristics 
of the different bleeds of horses, foreign and 
domestic, and conclude with some practical ob- 
servations on the hereditary dispositions to mal- 
formations, and the necessity of selecting such 
animals for breeding as come nearest to the 
standard of desired perfection. 

{To be continued .) 


NEW MODE OF DETECTING ADULTERA- 
TION IN FLOUR.— An ingenious and scientific 
gentleman in Paris, M. Sellier, who, it will be re- 
collected, some time since pointed out the intimate 
connection existing between sound and electricity, 
having had his attention called to the subject of- the 
adulteration of flour, by its admixture with the fecula 
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of potatoes, has been so fortunate, in some recent 
electrical experiments, as to hit on a means which, with 
bat little practice, may be employed by any one lor the 
purpose of detecting the presence of fecula in flour, and 
shewing the actual extent to which the fraud has been 
carried. M. Sellier’s process i9 this ; he takes a plateau 
or board of a flat surface, over which has been laid a 
coating of common sealing-wax, and charging part of 
this surface with positive and part with negative 
electricity, by means of a Leyden jar, he throws on it, 
through a barber's puff or small bellows, a small quantity 
of flour, when, lfthe article has been mixed or adulterated, 
even to a fiftieth part, the flour is completely detached 
from the extraneous matter, and attracted by the 
negative electricity, and the fecula by the positive. 
The appearance described on the waxed board by the 
fecula is what is known among scientific individuals as 
the figures of Lichtenbergh. The difference is so great 
between flour and fecula, when examined either through 
a microscope er magnifying glass, the fecula presenting 
a variety of bright transparent particles, while the flour 
retains its dead opaque white uppearaoce, that the roost 
unpractised eye requires but a short space to distinguish 
the one from the other. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH 
WOOL. 

Wool baa ever been the most pre-eminent of our 
staple productions. In the early ages of our his- 
tory, it was oneof the principal objects of commerce, 
and various kings took great interest in it as a valu- 
able article for increasing the revenue. At this time 
the English were shepherds or wool-merchants, and 
sent this commodity chiefly to Italy and the Nether- 
lands, where it was manufactured into cletb, and 
then returned to Great Britain ; but this system of 
traffic proved very disadvantageous, aod our Eng- 
lish Justinian, Edward I II. prohibited the exportation 
of it, invited, and encouraged the Flemings, who 
were persecuted in tbeir own country, to settle here, 
granting them the free exercise of tbeir religion, and 
many peculiar rijjhts and privileges in return for the 
benefit derived from the introduction of the weaving 
branch. It must not be supposed that the manu- 
facture of cloths was first actually brought into this 
country by the fugitive natives of Brabant and the 
Netherlands. Mr. Luccock, in bis valuable trea- 
tise on wool, says '* that the Romans not only taught 
the rude subjects the art of weaving, but succeeded 
so far as to induce them to exchange the skins in 
which they had hitherto been clothed for the more 
comfortable attire of their conquerors." 

Winchester was the first place that possessed a 
manufactory, and hence we jnuy reasonably conclude 
that through the first nine hundred years of the 
Christian era, wool in England was not entirely neg- 
lected. About the year 925 a fleece was valued at 
two-fifths of the whole sheep, the value of sheep 
continuing the same through several centuries ; but 
in 1135 it declined fifty per cent., whilst wool at the 
same time greatly increased in price. The number 
of sheep in the kingdom was very inconsiderable 
before the time of Edgar, on account of the numerous 
herds of wolves which retarded their increase; but 
the measures adopted by that prince to destroy these 
animals, which are the natural enemies of sheep, 
manifested a degree of solicitude for the preser- 
vation of the flocks, which could scarcely be ex- 
pected at a period so early, and were admirably 
adapted to promote that attention to them whicn 
contributed to tbeir improvement. It appears that 
the bettering of the fleece did not keep pace with 


the inclination of the people for fine clothes, la 
the reign of Henry II. Spanish wool, on account of 
its superior excellence, was imported and manufac- 
tured in this kingdom, but the policy of the age did 
not long permit it. The Mayor of London was or- 
dered to burn every piece of cloth made of it. Yet 
agaiu this tended to destroy the commercial spirit 
which began to manifest itself, and to throw the best 
materials into the bands of foreigners. About 1240 
tbe importation of fiue cloths into England, begau to 
be encouraged ; although the effects upon tbe fleeces 
of the country, and upon tbe interest of tho farmers, 
must have been more pernicious than tbe manufac- 
ture of Spanish wool could possibly bare been, had 
not the restless spirit of commerce counteracted tbe 
evil tendency, and carried »ut the surplus of wool, 
which it was calculated to create. The surplus of 
wool continued constantly to increase from tbe time 
of Henry II. down to that of Edward III. and expor- 
tation as regularly took it olf tbe honds of tbe growers; 
accordingly we find in the southern parts of the is- 
land , where tue manufacture was most attended to aod 
from which the largest quantity was exported, that 
the flocks were in the best condition, and the quality 
of tbe staple most desirable. 

Soon after this the importation of foreign cloth 
was prohibited, and in 1647, Parliament interdicted 
tbe exportation of wool, — a jaw which was finally 
established soon after the Restoration of 1 660. En- 
glish woollen cloths have now become noted through- 
out the markets of the globe far their texture, sub- 
stance and durability. Still it is requisite to blend 
a foreign kind of wool with the English for furnish- 
ing the superfine cloths. It might be asked why 
does not England introduce that breed of sheep from 
abroad, whose fleece might supesede the necessity 
of importation! For these reasons — the British 
farmer baa another object in view, exclusive of the 
demand for the fleece. Our nation consumes more 
animal food than most others. In hot climates, in- 
dividuals would fall victims to the enjoyment of 
that which is here only moderation; and in cold 
countries, the inhabitants are too poor to obtain it ; 
our farmers consequently prefer that species of 
sheep which is best adapted for the butcher. Jn 
Spain the Merino sheep are only valuable for tbeir 
wool, they stand high on their legs, with large heads 
and long necks, contracted chests, and are sharp on 
the shoulders— narrow across tbe loins, having the 
skin remarkably thin, soft, and loose. The fleece 
in fineness and flexibility is probably superior to 
any other breed in the world ; they nave the ap- 
pearance of being buried in wool ; toe length of the 
staple is from two to three inches. Tbe number of 
these sheep throughout Spain has been estimated at 
about five millions, and are divided into two sorts, 
Trashumantes, and Kstantes, — not tbat they differ in 
species, but the flocks of tbe former travel, whilst 
the latter are stationary. The Merino floeks chiefly 
belong to tbe Grandees, or societies of Monks, and 
one of the most noted is tbat belonging to the family 
of Count del Campo Alango, and from which the 
breed reared by bis Majesty has descended. Ibis 
flock is said to consist of at least 60,000, having the 
largest carcases, and the heaviest fleeces, although 
tbe wool is not esteemed tbe finest. The rice of 
the Escurial, is reckoned the finest wool of all. 

We are happy to observe tbat at length every en- 
couragement is given for the propagation of tbe 
crossed Spanish breed, which promises in s short 
time to make us independant of our neighbours for 
tbe article of wool ; and make a market on the con- 
tinent from our superior manufacture of cloth. The 
growth of wool is completed io one year, at the ex- 
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pi ration of which it spontaneously decays, and is 
naturally renewed. Different degrees of thickness 
prerail m various parts of the sheep, the wool being 
closer at the extremities than the roots; aud that 
part which grows duriog the winter ia of a much 
finer quality than that produced in the summer. 

When first shorn wool is termed a fleece, and 
every fleece is usually divided into three kinds, viz, 
the prime or mother wool, which is taken from the 
neck and back ; seconds, or that obtained from the 
tails and le^s; thirds or that obtained from the 
breast. This general classification of wool corres- 
ponds with the Spanish methods of sorting which 
are, Refinoe, Finos, Tarceras ; but there are some 
wool staplers, who distinguish nine different sorts. 
The following are the principal objects of attention 
in the present state of our woollen manufactories. 

First, the length of the staple— for this regulates 
the various fabrics to which the fleece is destined. 
Thus in carding wool, a short pile and a disposition 
to assume a crumpled or spring-like shape is an 
object of prime importance. This sbi i veling quality 
Mr. Luccock observes, cannot prevail in too high a 
degree if it be to make cloths requiring a close and 
smooth surface. Cloth and woollen goods are made 
from wool possessing this property, namely felting — 
the short wool is carded, spun, mod woven, and then 
put into the fulling mill, when the process of felting 
takes place ; the stroke of the mill makes the fibres 
cohere, the piece subjected to this operation contracts 
in length and breadth, and its texture becomes more 
compact and uniform. This process is essential to 
tbe beauty and strength of woollen cloths ; but for 
cloths where a long and even nap ia required, such 
as stuffs and worsted goods, blankets, &c., too large 
a proportion of this curling property would be detri- 
mental, consequently a long pile or staple will be 
preferable, which is deprived of this felting quality. 

This is done by passing tbe wool through iron 
combs, which takes away the lamime or feathery 
part, and approximates its nature more nearly to 
that of silk or cotton. 

Secondly, pliability of wool ia another very im- 
portant quality. 

Thirdly, a soft pile is necessary in a good fleece, 
and in this respect the Shetland wool is tbe best, its 
softness depends principally on tbe nature of tbe 
soil on which sheep are fed ; those sheep which 
pasture on chalk districts, or light calcareous soil, 
produce bard wool, whilst those fed on rich argilla- 
ceous soils are distinguished by tbe softness of 
their wool. 

Fourthly, the specific gravity, or relative weight 
of the pile. 

Fifthly, tbe smell of wool is not much regarded, 
provided that no disagreeable odours are emitted ; 
tbe wool must be pure, as thisia necessary for bright 
colours. 

Sixthly, the last property is trneness of hair, or a 
uniform regularity of pile, in which no coarse or 
shaggy hairs are perceptible. 

There are various modes of classifying wool bear- 
ing animals, as long horned, abort horned, and sheep 
without horns, but for the purposes of manufacture, 
tbe quality of the wool ia obviously tbe best crite- 
rion. Amoog the longer ranges of long-woolled 
•beep, the first to be noticed, ana the most northern, 
is situated near to tbe Tees, a river separating tbe 
Bishopric of Durham from the county of York. The 
second called the Lincoln district, comprehending 
the south eastern point of Yorkshire, nearly ail 
Lincolnshire, and the Fen Lands of Huntingdon, 
Cambridge and Norfolk. 

This kind of wool is found on sheep frequenting 


tbe smaller marshes of Essex and Kent, which sur- 
round the inlets of the sea, bat is much more abun- 
dant in those of Romney and Guilford. Wemeet 
with it in the counties of Dorset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall upon tbe Cotswold Hills, in some detached 
parts of Lancashire, Oxford, Bedford, and Stafford, 
through the whole of Leicester, Rutland, Northamp- 
ton, and Huntingdon, and along the banks of the 
larger rivers. It is remarkable that tbe short wools 
of the kingdom do not so distinctly range themselves 
in districts, as those of a longer staple, but fill up 
tbe whole apace. Besides that which has been 
noticed as the pasture of the heavier breed of sheep, 
there are a few remarks which may be appropriately 
made here ; wool of which hats are made is neither 
spun nor woven, but locks of it being thoroughly 
intermixed and compressed in warm water, cohere 
and form a solid tenacious substance. The art of 
producing from the fleece a warm clothing, was 
never lost, even during the days of the darkest ig- 
norance. Luccock remarks that spinning and weav- 
ing were in use fifteen hundred years before the era 
of the common reckoning, and whilst the manufac- 
ture of cloth was confined to the houses of tbe 
grower, and the business of it transacted by his 
domestics, there was less room for the stimulation 
and exercise of genius than in after ages ; yet in tbe 
simplest days of Greece, it was not deemed an em- 
ployment unsuitable to palaces, nor did a princess 
degrade her dignity by superintending the labours 
of tbe loom, tbe distaff, and tbe vat. It was in 
such occupations, that she contended for tbe prize of 
fame, and after with her own band drew tbe length- 
ened thread, or conducted it through the dividing 
web, happy to form a more splendid, firmer, or 
richer garment than her rival. By such innocent 
competitions, they produced the most salutary effects 
upon the workmanship of each other, the classes 
immediately below them, and upon the fleeces of 
their country ; doubtless they were at first com- 
pelled to exert their ingenuity upon imperfect mate- 
rials, to attempt the production of soft and attenuated 
threads, like those which they saw in tbe linens of 
Egypt, from coarse and elastic ones, and to give 
the beauteous colouring of the several flowers, to 
dark and dingy fleeces. Under such disadvantages, 
and excited by an almost unbounded spirit of emu- 
lation to display their taste and gratify tbe vanity of 
their masters, the golden fleece or Colchis must 
have appeared to them a treasure, sufficiently valu- 
able to become in part the object of a voyage full of 
dangers, and to be celebrated in the songs of 
Orpheus. 


REMARKS ON THE ROADS IN FRANCE.— 
No hedges, no divided fields, no cattle grazing ; women 
doing farm labour ; horses talked to, and reasoned 
with, instead of being beaten. If a peasant wants to 
get on a little faster, he descends from his roulage , and 
runs on before the horse, who immediately sets off 
after him. No comfortable-looking houses, to which 
you may suppose Air. Jenkins, Mr. Smith, or Mr. 
Higginbotham to have retired, after a life spent in 
business. Nu nice little gardens, with monthly roses, 
bee-hives, cabbages, onion beds, in front of the poor 
man’s cottage ; no wall-flowers near the door, nor tuft 
of honse-leek over it ; no little patches of sweet- 
william, nasturtium, strawberry plants, currant and 
gooseberry bushes. Thinks I to myself, “ You may 
grumble at home, my boys : but you would be sorry to 
change with your ownclass in France ’’—that is, as far 
as I saw of it .— Journal of Barnes , the Pantaloon , in 
Bentley's Miscellany , 
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WEST SUSSEX AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

From the above subject we turn to another 
of an extremely opposite character, and calcu- 
lated to engender feelings of a very different 
kind, and in which the high and mighty iu the 
land are found mingling with the lowly and humble, 
in which those whose rank in society brings them 
in immediate contact with royalty, and notes them 
as the first in the land, exalt themselves far above 
the honours which station can confer, by promoting 
the mental and physical happiness of the poor and 
him that hath none to help him, of the man whose 
lot it is to earn his daily bread by the sweat of his 
brow. Whether it is that when the mind is 
brought back from the plodding daily pursuit of 
business, which leaves little time for the exercise 
of the finer feelings, the mind becomes more sus- 
ceptible, we know not, bnt this we can safely 
assert, that never have we found our feelings 
so powerfully operated upon as when witness- 
ing the proceedings at the meeting of the West 
Sussex Agricultural Society, for the distribu- 
tion of prizes to meritorious agricultural labourers, 
on Friday last 

This society has been established five years, 
and has, during that period, distributed nearly 
1,000/. Ilis Grace the Duke of Richmond is pre- 
sident of the sociely, and labours earnestly to 
promote its prosperity. The best evidence of his 
zeal and exertion on its behalf, will be found in the 
fact that although detained in the House of Lords 
on the debate on the corn laws, which came on on 
Thursday night, and was protracted until past three 
o’clock on Friday morning, yet he travelled to 
Goodwood, upwards of sixty miles, and arrived 
precisely at one o’clock on Friday, the hour ap- 
pointed, to take the chair at the meeting. This 
society is the first which admitted the labour- 
ers, successful candidates, to dine in the same 
room with the members. Upon this occasion 
the dinner took place in the Tennis Court, on the 
confines of the park; about 150 gentlemen 
sat down to dinner, and nearly 100 labourers, to 
whom the prizes were to be given, at tables at the 
other end of the room. His grace was supported 
by the Lord Bishop of Chichester, Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, C. S. Dickens, H. Hollist, Esq., a 
large body of the clergy in the counties of Sussex 
and Hants, several visitors from a distance, and a 
large number of farmers. The Duke of Richmond 
occupied the president's chair, and the vice chair 
was filled by a venerable old labourer, 80 years of 
age. Animated with the same estimable and bene- 
volent spirit which actuates the noble duke, his 
eldest son, the Earl of March, took his seat at the 
labourers’ table, and on the few occasions when 
he was called upon to address the meeting, 
expressed himself in terms which called forth the 
warmest marks of approbation from the meeting. As 
soon as the cloth was removed, the president rose, 
and having, in very appropriate language, adverted 
to the recent attack upon the life of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, read an address for the approval of 
the meeting, which he proposed should be presented 
to her, and which was unanimously approved and 
adopted. The other useful loyal toasts having been 


given, the healths of the I/>rd Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, the Archdeacon Wilberforce, &c., having been 
drunk and responded to, the distribution of the 
prizes was commenced. The first prize was the 
gift of the Bishop— a bible and common-prayer 
book, in large type, adapted for old persons, 
handsomely bouna : it had been awarded to the 
old man, who occupied the vice-president’s chair, 
and was presented to him by his Lordship with 
an appropriate address, as were also the other 
prizes of the like kind. These prizes were in ad- 
dition to any others awarded to the candidates by 
the society. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond then pro- 
ceeded to present the prizes awarded to each of the 
successful candidates in sums of money from ten 
shillings to five pounds. The varied remarks 
made by his Grace to each individual, applicable 
to the peculiar circumstances of the case, and his 
local knowledge extending to every parish in the 
whole of West Sussex, attracted general observa- 
tion. The instances of long services, in one case 
amounting to 50 years, of large families brought 
up without any parochial relief, and of money 
saved by some ot the successful candidates, was 
surprizing, and tells well for the character of both 
master and man. Nor was the conduct of the 
females less deserving : in one instance, a widow, 
having maintained three children without parochial 
assistance. But the prizes which, above all others, 
were most calculated to call into action the best 
feelings of our nature, and the recital of which 
deeply moved many in the room, were those for 
both males and females, married and single, 
who, according to the conditions in each case, 
after providing for themselves, had “ afforded the 
most material aid to their parents or relatives." 
Here was seen, in the conduct of the uneducated 
peasant, the genuine working of the affections of 
the heart. Here were displayed acts, which, upon 
reflection, must have humbled the haughty, had 
any such been present, and, we are persuaded, did 
elevate the character of the poor working-man in 
the minds of the lookers-on. Married men, 
having families, making allowance to, and even 
supporting, their parents out of their small earn- 
ings, brother assisting brother, and lads of 18 and 
10 giving up the whole of their earnings for the 
support of a father or a mother, and the rest 
of the family. Encouragement should be given to 
good conduct of every description, but in no way 
will a more decided and marked amendment, be 
effected in the general conduct, than by the culti- 
vation of the kindly feelings of our nature. The 
lot of the labourer is one which needs the aid of 
his superiors in worldly matters ; he has, as it were 
from his very outset in life, a barrier set round him, 
which he cannot pass ; subject to privations even 
in the best of times, he occasionally experiences 
hardships, which renders it difficult to resist temp- 
tations to transgress those laws which he is told 
by the wicked and designing, are made to benefit 
others and to injure him. Relying upon the la- 
bour of his hands, if he fail to obtain it, is it sur- 
prising that he should be driven sometimes to acts 
of impropriety ? A living writer says : — 

“ A man willing to work and unable to find work, is 
perhaps the saddest sight that fortune’s inequalities ex- 
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Mbit under the sun. Burnt expresses feelingly what 
thoughts it gave him— a poor man tetking work— seeking 
leave to toil, that he might be fed and sheltered ; that 
ha might be put on a fooling with the fourfoeted workers 
of the planet which is his ! There is not a horse willing 
to work but can get food and shelter in requital, a thing 
this twofooted worker has to seek for, to solicit occa- 
sionally in vain; he is nobody’s twofooted worker; he 
is not even anybody's slave.” 

Let the high and mighty recollect that this is 
frequently the condition of the British labourer. 
Let them learn from the statements above, that he 
has a heart past in the same mould, and endowed 
with the same qualities with themselves, and that 
it is his difficulties and unfortunate position which 
drive him to acts which, under other circumstances, 
he would abhor. Let them reflect that lie asks only 
“work,” and they will, we hope, be awakened to the 
reflection, that the goods which they enjoy arc held 
in a great measure in trusty and that it isonly required 
of them to exercise that trust in an equitable man- 
ner, uot in any way disregarding their own inte- 
rest. We earnestly entreat those who have not 
witnessed a meeting of the kind, to visit the meet- 
ing of the West Sussex Society, as we feel per- 
suaded tliat a conviction of the benefits resulting 
to all parties from the establishment of such in- 
stitutions, will be the result. In order to afford in- 
formation to persons who may be desirous of 
introducing die system pursued by this Society, 
we subjoin a detailed account of tne proceedings. 
— Mcuk Lane Express, 

The fifth general meeting of this excellent Asso- 
ciation, convened for the distribution of premiums 
to the successful agricultural and domestic labourers, 
for skill, honesty, industry, and general good conduct 
was held at Goodwood on Friday, June 12, when there 
was a large muster of the nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
to do honour to the occasion, and to testify by their 
presence and countenance their approbation of the 
meritorious conduct of those who had so deservedly 
been awarded premiums. Fortunately the day was 
fine, but cloody, n circumstance of some advantage 
to the shearers. During the forenoon a great number 
of carriages, with ladles and visitors, arrived to 
witness the interesting scene exhibited in the com- 
petition for the sheep-shearing prizes. This ex- 
cellent association, one of the first established in 
Sussex, has continued to increase in importance and 
utility, and has been productive of much benefit 
throughout the county, both by precept and example. 
The business of the day commenced in the park by 
the sheep-shearers being allocated in their aifferent 
stations, each having six sheep to shear. There 
were as many os thirty candidates entered to 
compete for the premiums offered : the certificates 
of one, however, were informal. The following 
were the awards made, with the number of the pen 
is which the candidate was placed : — 

£3. to Willianf Pryer, jun., of Harting, No. 1. 

£2. to George Brown, of Wymenng, No. 11. 

90s. to John Martin, of Harting, No. 14. 

90s. to William Quennell, Hex grove. No. 9. 

15s. to Wiliam Glaysher, Ckithurat, No. 26. 

About half-past two, dinner having been an- 
nounced, the members, company, and successful 
candidates, adjourned to the Tennis Court, Water- 
beecb, where an excellent dinner had been provided 
by Mr. R. Wood, to whom this portion of the 
business of the day was very judiciously entrusted. 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond, K.G., President 
of the Association, accompanied by the Lord Bishop 


of the Diocese, led the way, preceded by the band, 
and were followed by a long train of gentlemen. 

Two long tables were laid the whole length of the 
Tennis Court, hut these being found insufficient to 
accommodate the very numerous company on this 
occasion, a third table was added down the centre. 
There could not have been less than 500 persons 
present at dinner, besides whom numbers dropped 
in after the cloth was removed. The room, which 
was very tastefully decorated with laurels, flags, and 
emblematic devices, since the last meeting had 
been completely enclosed and glazed, and was 
therefore very comfortable and commodious in every 
respect. 

The Duke of Richmond was supported on the 
right and left by the Bishop and Dean of Chichester, 
Archdeacons Webber, Wilberforce, and Hare, C. 

S. Dickins, Esq., H. Hollist, Esq., &c. In the 
Vice- Preaid ent's chair, at the lower end of the room, 
was the venerable old man who was in the chair last 
year, — Thomas Gardener, of Appledrnm, aged 80, — 
the same to whom the handsome premium offered by 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester was awarded. 
Supporting this venerable octogenarian, and mingling 
with and assisting the labourers, were Lord March, 
Lord H. Lennox, Mr. C. Osborn, Mr. John Ide, 
and others. Among the company we also noticed 
the following clergymen and gentlemen : — the Revs. 
Messrs. H. E. Manning, H. Browne, W. Miller, 
E. Miller, H. Atkins, Rusbridger, W. Watkins, 
Thompson, C. Hutohinson, C. Marriott, H. Legge, 

T. S. Cogan, H. Cogan, W. Turner, T. Brown, 
Luxford, Wither Smelt, R. Millikin, S. Fairies, 
Buckner, S. Westbrook, R. Tredcroft, S. Douglas, 
J. W. Deacon, L. Johnson, E. Edele; Captains 
Stracey, Pilkington, R.N., Tucker, Harrison, R.N.; 
Doctors M’Carogher, and Forbes; Messrs. F. 
Smith, J. Napper, W. Wagner, C. Teesdale, E. 
and W. Humphrey, J. B. Freeland, E. Freeland, C. 
Dorrien, B. Martin, G. Henty, R. Elliott, G. 
Peskett, Putland, Grantham, Cole, J. Sivewright, J. 
Elliott, H. Comper, sen., W. Dewey, sen., and jun., 
J. Price, W. Postleth waite, W.’ Titchener, W. 
Gibba, J. Hack, &c., &c. 

On the removal of the cloth, grace having been 
•aid by the Lord Bishop, the Chairman rose to pro- 
pose as the first toast, the health of “ The Queen,” 
prefacing it by the following remarks: — Circum- 
stances had occurred within tbe last few days, 
which he should ill perform bis duty as chairman of 
this meeting, did he not allude to; and before 
asking them to drink with becoming loyalty, to tbe 
health of her Majesty, he begged of this numerous 
and respectable meeting to join him in an address 
of congratulation, expressive of their horror and 
indignation at the diabolical attempt against her 
Majesty’s life which had been so lately made. 
( Cheers.) He felt that there could be no more fit 
and proper occasion than the present for suoh an 
expression of feeling, when so large and numerous 
an assemblage were met together, including the 
Bishop and the Clergy, the Landowners, the 
Magistrates, the Farmers, the Labourers. He asked 
of this meeting then, if they agreed with him in his 
proposition, to give him permission to read to them 
the draft of an address to be signed by him as their 
chairman, and forwarded to her Majesty. His 
Grace then read the address, which expressed horror 
and indignation at the atrocious and treasonable 
attempt on her Majesty's life, and congratulation at 
her preservation from so great a danger. It further 
expressed deep concern that a being could be found 
in her Majesty’s dominions, base enough to attempt 
so fiograut ond wicked an act ; and concluded by 
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offering an “ earnest prayer to Almighty God that 
he would long preserve to us the blessings we enjoy 
under her Majesty’s mild government, and continue 
to preserve to us all we hold dear.” (Loud ap- 
plans* and unanimous approbation .) His Grace then 
went on to comment upon the coolness and bravery 
which her Majesty bad displayed upon this occasion, 
proving herself not unworthy of the brave and 
illustrious stock from which she was descended, 
inasmuch as she had driven out the next evening in 
the same open carriage through the same thorough- 
fares, thereby testifying her confidence in the 
loyalty and affectioo of her people. His Grace con- 
cluded by proposing the health of “ Her Majesty,” 
hoping that she might long be spared to reign over 
the couotry with credit to herself, and advantage to 
her subjects, who owe her allegiance. ( Applause . ) 

The healths of “ His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert,” and of “The Queen Dowager and the rest 
of the Royal Family,” were then given from the 
chair, and drank with three times three. 

The Chairman then called upon the company to 
drink to the health of “ The Lord Bishop and Clergy 
of the Diocese of Chiobester.” The society which 
he had the honour to address had received a great 
deal of support and countenance from the Right 
Rev. Prelate, who, they were well aware, besides 
attending at tlieir meetings, bad given on this occa- 
sion some very handsome premiums to the 
labourers. Since his lordship had been at the head 
of the diocese, he had by bis affability and courtesy 
endeared himself to all who knew him, and had ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to advance everything 
tending to promote the spiritual welfare and tempo- 
ral well being of the labouring population of the 
county generally. Fer this they were all deeply 
grateful to him, and they lookea up to his lordship 
with regard and respect. Of the resident and 
parochial clergy be need say little, for they were 
well known to those present — their neighbours and 
friends — and ho was most happy to see so many of 
them present to-day. They all knew from every day’s 
experience how consistently the clergy performed 
the duties of their sacred office, how diligently they 
ministered to the spiritual wants, and sought to ad- 
vance the temporal welfare of their flocks, how 
patiently and assiduously they visited the cottages 
of the poor and the dwellings of the rich, ever ready 
to afford consolation in sickness or adversity, faith- 
fully preaching the gospel, and more than this, 
abiding by its truths and following its precepts. He 
begged they would drink to the health of “ The 
Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese” with three 
times three. — Drank with musical cheers. 

The Bishop of Chichester rose to return thanks 
on behalf of himself and the clergy. They were 
indeed highly honoured by the reception they had 
met. With respect to himself, he was all unworthy 
of the kind and honourable mention which their 
president had been pleased to make of his humble 
services. But it was most grateful and satisfactory 
to him to hear his brothers of the ministry so highly 
and respectfully spoken of. They would ever feel 
much pleasure in promoting the objects of the 
society in which they had been embodied, and would 
always be found ready to join in every institution 
having for its object the honour of God and the good 
of our fellow-creatures— (Applause). He believed 
the general wish of this society— as of the clergy — 
was to advance first the eternal interest, and after- 
wards the temporal interest of the people ; piety 
and virtue would ever be found the best foundations 
of industry and skill, and where a store of heavenly 
knowledge had been acquired, there honesty, sobriety, 


and good conduet would be sure to follow as its 
natuml fruits — (Cheers). 

The Chairman then rose and said, that having 
drank, in the manner he knew they would, the 
Bishop and the Clergy of the Diocese of Chichester, 
be had now to propose to them " The Clergy of the 
Diocese of Winchester,” for they must be aware 
their society extended into the county of Hants. 
From all lie had heard of the clergy of that diocese, 
they were every way worthy of the respect and 
esteem of the world, and they were honoured to-day 
with the presence of one of its most distinguished 
members, in the person of Mr. Archdeacon Wflber- 
force — (Applause). When I recal to your minds 
(said his Grace) the name which he bears ( applause ) 
that he is descended from one who, through a long 
life, exerted himself for the amelioration of his 
fellow-men, although of another colour (applause), 
by removing that blot upou our national character, 
that anomaly of a free and enlightened people, the 
upholding and countenancing of slavery, and when 
I tell you that the gentlemen who here represents 
the clergy of that diocese is known to inherit all tbe 
virtues of his father, that is enough for the farmers 
of Sussex to receive and drink his health with all 
due honours — ( Loud applause). 

Archdeacon Wilberforck rose to return thanks, 
and said : 1 really feel utterly unable to acknow- 
ledge tbe kindness with which this toast has been 
received. You must know, one aad all, from expe- 
rience, that there are some feelings too deep and too 
sacred in tbe mind to be expressed at will ; and such 
is my case at the present moment. Your hearty, 
unanimous, and approving cheers have addressed 
themselves to the innermost feelings of my heirt. 
My lords and gentlemen, my heart thanks yoa, 
though my words may not fully express it, for that 
remembering acknowledgment of him that is gone 
(applause), au honour which I deeply feel from such 
an assembly. I have never before been present at 
such a gathering as this, and I seem never thoroughly 
to have known before my native land — never to have 
known what it was that made our own England to 
differ in God's great mercy from every other land 
under tbe sun. I have to-day seen something of 
these sentiments, which have raised nnd ennobled 
the peasantry of our soil, and have lifted England 
to the proudest rank in the scale of nations. Those 
feelings and that true conduct which has taught 
every man what it is to be a man, and so to fulfil bis 
worldly duties as a man, I do believe from the 
bottom of my heart, and it is settled in the deepest 
of my convictions, that to that pure and reformed 
religion which we profess is England indebted for 
her greatness of soul — to that spine of peace and good- 
will, piety, and charity, which has taken deep root 
throughout tbe land. Upon the foundation of oar 
excellent established church, our own civil and re- 
ligious liberties are baaed ; and so long as that is 
preserved, they are secure— so long as we build 
upon that enduring foundation, we, as a nation, shall 
endure and prosper — (Applause). • 

Tbe Chairman then called upon tbe company to 
fill a bumper, and to drink with three British cheers 
prosperity to tbe labouring classes of the empire, 
more particularly to those worthy friends of theirs, 
who were their guests on tbe present occasion — 
“ Tbe successful candidates.” He (the Chairman) 
bad to congratulate tbe members on the mtnner in 
which the Society had increased in importance 
within tbe last few years. They might remember 
that the Society emanated originally from a farmer’s 
meeting held at Chichester, at which he was in the 
chair. Tbe first premium (said bis Grace) was pro* 
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p*s«I by Mr. Charles Osborn, who site at the bottom 
of the room, and who I will always remind you was 
the originator of this very excellent institution. The 
fanners present at that time agreed with him on the 
propriety ef establishing such an association, and 
the Society was formed. In 1837 there was only one 
competitor in class A. In 1839 there were twelve. 
Two years age in class B five premiums amounting 
to 1 51. were offered, and only fonr persons appeared 
to compete for them ; at the present meeting, in the 
same class, there were nearly 50. He would repeat 
to those assembled around him, and remind them 
again and again of it, that there was no want of in- 
clination on the part of the clergy, landowners, and 
occupiers, to fiodthe necessary funds for rewarding 
nmrit. honesty, sed industry. They all knew in- 
dividually of the cases of merit, honesty, and in- 
dustry in their parish, but the great advantage of 
this Society hod been, that by its means they had 
been enabled to shew to the country at large how 
much of industry, merit, and frugality there was 
to be found among the lower classes, of whom they 
had just reason to be proud as labourers and 
domestics, and it was s pleasure to have to award 
them those rewards to which their good conduct had 
justly entitled them. This society was the first to set 
the example, which had since been generally fol- 
lowed, of asking the labourers to join them at the 
festive beard : when they behaved well, they felt 
honoured and not disgraced by their attendance. 
Gentlemen, (continued the Chairman) 1 know, and 
you well know, the temptations to which every 
mortal is exposed, and the temptations to which the 
labouring classes are frequently exposed are of no 
ordinary nature. They are liable to all the diseases 
which human nature is heir to— and have often to 
contend with the pressure of want and the sorrows 
of adversity, — and if accident or sickness throws 
them out of employ it is satisfactory to find, as in 
many of the instances which will come before us to- 
day, that they have made some provision for the 
future by deposits in savings* banks, or subscription 
to benefit clobs. These are examples of what the 
people may do, if they have that active principle of 
religion and moral rectitude settled in their hearts ; 
fot triumphing over all the temptation to which they 
are exposed — they ceme to be respected by their 
neighbours and employers, and an honest, sober, and 
industrious labourer never need fear that he will 
want employment, so long as the feelings of the far- 
mers of Sussex continue as they have been here- 
tofore. I would say in conclusion to those labourers 
present, that if they feel any gratification at having 
been singled out and distinguished from their fellow 
labourers, not by favour or affection, but for their 
own honest merit, thev have an efficient manner of 
showing their gratitude by setting a good example 
to tbeir neighbours, and by instilling into the breasts 
of tbeir children the principles of religion, which 
would guide and regulate their future conduct. I 
will say to you in conclusion, “ Fear God, honour 
the Queen, live as brothers with yonr neighbours, 
and in Christian charity with all mankind.” — (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Earl of March rose and said — Gentlemen, I 
am requested by the labourers by whom I am sur- 
rounded, to return you tbeir sincere and grateful 
thanks for the compliment you have paid them ; and 
while I could have wished the task had fallen into 
bands better able to do justice to it, yet incompetent 
as I am to express all they feel on the occasion, I 
cannot refuse te perform so honourable an office as 
that which has been imposed upon me. I beg there- 
fore to tender you again the expression ef their 


deepest and aincereat gratitude ; and their earnest 
hope is, that they may long continue to merit and 
deserve the high eulogy you have been pleased to 
pass upon their conduct. The candidates were then 
severally called up to receive tbeir premiums, each 
being presented, in addition to the amount he had 
gained, with a bordered card containing the par- 
ticulars of the premium, to be hung up as a 
testimonial in his cottage. A number of ladiea 
having entered the room to witness the interesting 
scene, were provided with seals behind the chair- 
man. 

Thomas Gardiner, the aged labourer who presided 
at the lower end of the room, having been called up 
to receive his premium, was thus addressed by the 
Bishop of CiucHiSTXit I am about to present to 
you a bible and prayer-book in large type ; but before 
1 give them to you, I would call your attention to a 
circumstance which I am sure you will highly prize, 
viz., that of the society having given to these prizes 
the first place of all the premiums — because they are 
founded upon the sure principle of Christian faith, 
which will bear you through this earthly pilgrimage, 
until you arrive at a better place. These books are 
given, I would have you te understand, not entirely 
because you have been a regular attendant at church 
during the whole of a long life — for you could not 
have expected any aucli reward, and therefore it 
proves that you loved your God and wished to set 
an example to your fellow-creatures, by showing 
them the fruits of piety and virtue wbichproceed in 
general from a regular attendance on the ministry. I 
have had, in the course of my life, to present many 
rewards for learning to young as well as te elderly 
men — but I can assure you I never presented one 
before which afforded me so much gratification and 
pleasure, aa this tribute to a poor, honest, pious man. 
{Applause.) 

The Bishop of Chichester’s gift was (in addition 
to any other premiums,) to such agricultural 
labourers, above 50 years of age, who shall produce 
the best certificates of character, regard being had 
more especially to tbeir regularity of attendance at 
church. — First, a Bible and Common Prayer Book of 
large type. Second, a Bible of large type. Third, 
a Prayer Book of large type. First prize to Thomas 
Gardiner, of the parish of Appledram, aged 80. — 
Second prize to Thomas Canner, of the parish of 
Oviag, aged 73. — Third prize to Jeremiah Meal, of 
the parish of Sidlesham, aged 85. 

The Chairman then proceeded with the distribu- 
tion of the other premiums 

Class A.— For labourers who have brought up the 
largest families respectably, with the smallest amount ef 
parochial relief. First, 5/.; second, 4 J.; third, 3 L; 
fourth, 21 . ; fifth, 1/.— First prize to William Macklin, 
nged 59, of the parish of Eurnley, employer H. Duke ; 
has six children, eldest 32, youngest 11, one of whom 
is subject te fits and almost wholly dependent on him — 
the other five placed out at service— never received any 
parochial relief. William Macklin gained the second 
premium in 1838, and therefore could only now receive 
1/. Wages, 12s. and rent. — Second prize, te John 
Ewens, aged 50, of the parish of St. Pancrus, Chiches- 
ter ; employer J. P. Hayllar, for 20 years ; has had 
twelve children, only three now alive. Candidate had 
the care ef bringing up several other* who died, one at 
eleveu, another at seven ; eldest child nineteen, and 
youngest seven, has had a greut deal of sickness in his 
family, was drawn aud served in the local militia from 
1810 to 1815. In 1817 was drawn for the Sussex mili- 
tia and paid 5/. 10*. for a substitute. Never received 
any parochial relief: Wages, 12s. to 15s.— 3/. te Mi- 
chael Crees, aged 64, parish of North Mundham, em- 
ployer Mr. C. Gatehouse, 37 years on the same farm, 
has had thirteen children, eight died young in in- 
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feney, eldest 38. Four children well placed out ; the 
fifth, a girl, ill from her infancy, died at 17. The united 
parishes of Chichester allowed that girl Is. 6d. per 
week; with that exception, no parochial relief. Wages, 
12s.— 21. to Joseph Stevens, 49, Westbourne ; employer, 
Mr. W. H. Poate ; 29 years on the same farm ; wages, 
37/. 4s. per annum, seven children, eldest 28, youngest 
10, all out except the youngest, a girl, placed out at 
early ages, are remarkable for good conduct, relief 
10/. 8s., none since 1821.— l/. to John Boxall,60,Slin- 
don ; employer, Mr. C. Mellirii ; on the same farm 23 
years; wages, 12s.; has six children (boys) eldest 31, 
youngest 14, all placed out at eight or nine years of 
age. In consequence of great continued sickness in 
his family, and of his excellent character, the parish 
officers, unsolicited, gave him his house-rent for some 
time, and on the death of his wife he received 21. 10s. 

In addition to the above, the Sub-Committee recom- 
mended that the sum of l/. be given to Daniel Beech, 
of Donnington ; employer, Mr. C. Fogden ; 50 years 
on the same farm ; wages, formerly, 12*., now 6s., four 
children, two died; the eldest, Sarah, had two places in 
eleven years, when she marrried,and the other, Richard, 
two places in 26 years. No parochial relief, except 20s. 
once during illness. 

Class B. — For labourers who have supported since 
the year 1829 the largest families respectably, with the 
smallest amount of parochial relief. First, 51. ; second, 
4/.; third, 3/.; fourth, 21. \ fifth, U.—51. to James 
Theates, 39, Westhampnett, employer, Duke of Rich- 
mond, wages, 14s., nine children, eldest 16, youngest 
1£ years, nas had to defray considerable expenses in 
consequence of the ill health of his wife, during the ill- 
ness of a child for six weeks, and himself for four weeks ; 
paid for medicine and attendance himself. Parochial 
relief in whole, 3/.— 4/. to George French, 45, Racton, 
employer, C. Dixon, Esq., 24 years on the same farm, 
seven children, eldest 18, youngest 2 years, no paro- 
chial relief since 1829, and previously, in 1838, 2s. during 
illness. — 3/. to Thomas Burchall, 45, Oving, employer 
Mr. H. Upton, 30 years in the same service, seven 
children, one died at 18 years, and another at 3. No 
parochial relief since 1829. Wages, 13s. [From the 
difficulty the Sub-committee experienced in awarding 
the remaining premiums in this class, and from the fact 
that 4/. in class A, was unappropriated, they recom- 
mended that the three individuals named below should 
each receive the sum of 2/.] 2/. to John Cussell, 36, 
Fareham, employer, Mr. C. Osborne, 30 years on the 
same farm ; wages, 12s., six children ; one died in con- 
sequence of an accident. His wife has had a severe 
illness, and he has paid at two different times 11/. 10s. 
for medical assistance. Previous to his present employ 
he paid 8/. per annum for his cottage, now reduced to 
Is. per week. Never received any parochial relief.— 
2/. to Thomas Slaughter, 42, Northmundham, employer 
Mr. Ilollingdale, wages 12s., six children, eldest 11, 
youngest 1J years, had previously to his marriage saved 
15/. Never had any parochial relief.— 2/. to Thomns 
Jacobs, 34, Racton, employer C. Dixon, Esq., has six 
children, eldest 10, youngest 2 years, wages 12s. Paro- 
chial relief, 20 gallons of flour is the year 1833. 

Class C. — For widows who have brought up the 
largest families respectably, with the smallest amount of 
parochial relief. First, 4/.; second, 3/.; third, 2/.— 2/. 
to Elizabeth Fleet, 40, Slindon, has been 12 years a 
widow, is exemplary in her conduct, bringing up her 
family respectably and in habits of industry, her cottage 
neat and clean, five children, eldest 17 years, youngest 
12, earnings very uncertain, was allowed 5s. weekly for 
four mouths, which was reduced to Is. 6d. till 1837, 
when it censed. 

Class D.— For widows who have supported sinee the 
year 1829 tho largest families respectably, with the 
smallest amount of parochial relief. First, 4/.; second, 
3/.; third, 2/.; fourth, 1 /.— AL to Harriet Pelham,31, 
Boxgrove, has been u widow between three and four 
years, three children, eldest 9, youngest 3, born four 
months after her husband’s death, earnings 4s. per week, 
her children still dependent on her, the two eldest being 
girls, paying 9d. per week rent, never received any pa- 
rochial relief.— 2/. to Charlotte Hill, Bosham, widow 


seven years, two children, eldest 20, a girl in a sickly 
state ef health from infancy, and always dependent on 
the mother, youngest 10. The candidate bears an ex- 
cellent character in the parish for industry and unwea- 
ried efforts to maintain herself and two daughters. No 
parochial relief. — 1/. to James Cobb, 50, Funtington, has 
been a widow upwards of 16 year?, four children, one 
died at 14 and one at 18. Eliza, the youngest, was ill 
for three years. She conducts herself with great pro- 
priety, and turns her hand to any work, and is useful in 
the fields when wanted. From 1830 to 1835 received 
weekly assistance from tho parish— first 5s., reduced by 
degrees to Is. 

Class E.— For labourers or widows whose daugh- 
ters have been placed out at respectable service at an 
early age, and have remained in service with good cha- 
racters, and whose families shall have made (by their 
own industry) the greatest improvement in their con- 
dition in life. First, 4/.; second, 3/.; third, 2/.; 
fourth, 1/.— 41. to James Wilde, 48, Singleton, em- 
ployer Col. G. Wyndham, on one farm twenty-three 
years, eight children, four daughters, all placed out at 
service either at ten or eleven, having all excellent situ- 
ations, which they have kept many years, eldest twenty- 
six, youngest ten, and single.— 3/. to Sarah Saxby, 
widow, 58, Slindon, six daughters, eldest 35, youngest 
died at six months, five placed out at service at ages 
varying from 9 to 12, two are married, the other three 
have situations in good families.— 2/. to Thomas King, 
60, Westhampnett, employer Dnke of Richmond, has 
worked on the Goodwood estate twenty years; ten 
children, four daughters placed out at ages from 10 to 
13, one married, one died, two single, have situations 
seven, eight, and twelve years. — 1/. to Edward Cnllo. 
way, 58, Aldingbourne, employer Mr. J. Barnard, 
twenty-three years servitude, four daughters placed 
out at ages from 11 to 15. (Further particulars in 
class G.) 

Class F.— For labourers or widows whose sons 
have obtained employment, or have been placed 
out at respectable service at an early age, and 
have remained in employment or service with good 
characters, and whose families shall have made, 
by their own industry, the greatest improvement in 
their condition in life. First, 4/. ; second, 3/. ; third, 
2/.— 4/. to George Hutchins, 68, Upwaltham, employer 
Mr. J. Heath, two services, ope of 31 years and of 27 ; 
eleven children, seven sons, nil began to work at from 
eight to nine years of age, and were all taken by one 
master, with whom they remained until they proimred 
situations. (Further particulars in Class T.)— 3/. to 
John White, £3, Mid Lavant, employer Mrs. Dorrien, 
worked for Mr. W. Shippain 14 years, Mrs. Dorrien 
eight years ; eight children, six boys, eldest 31, young- 
est 11, placed out at ages from seven to eleven ; they 
have excellent situations, which they have kept for 
eight, nine, and ten years ; he supported a daughter 
during an illness ©f seven years, without assistance.— 
2/. to Thomas King, 60, Westhampnett, noticed in last 
class, six sons,oue died in infancy, the rest placed out 
at ages from seven to nine ; they have kept their situa- 
tions for periods varying from five to thirteen years. 

Class G. — For married labourers and widowers, 
who have been in employment or service the longest 
period, and who, in reference to their circumstances in 
life, shall have voluntarily afforded the most material 
aid or support to their aged parents, or have made pro- 
vision for old age. First, 4/. ; second, 3/. ; third, 2/.; 
fourth, 1/.— 4/. to Thomas Harding, 63, Earnley, em- 
ployer Mr. H. Duke, three children, wages 10s. f paro- 
chial relief 10s. in the whole ; the candidate had in all 
ten children, supported a son for eleven months daring 
illness, and has since entirely supported his grandchild ; 
he has saved 15/., which is lent on note of hand at five 
per cent. —3/. to John Luffe, 61, South Hay ling, em- 
ployer C. Osborn, Esq.; in 1833 was run over and 
unable to work for six mouths, when he received 30s. 
from his parish ; up to that time he had saved 14/., 
which was expended during his illuess, since which be 
has saved 30/., till lately in Havant Savings* Bank, and 
now lent on interest ; two services, one of eighteen snd 
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om of nineteen. — 24 to Edward Calloway, 68, Alding- 
boorne, noticed in Class E, for the last seven years has 
been in the habit of assisting his father and mother 
with at least Is. weekly, and occasionally more, as he 
could afford it ; he gives the old couple their Sunday’s 
dinner at his own cottage. — 1/. to John Bndd,43, South 
Hayling, employer C. Osborn, Esq., seventeen years’ 
servitude, five children, eldest 18, youngest 7, wages 
13k. ; within the last three years has saved 7 4, de- 
posited in Farebam Savings’ Bank, and pigs worth 3/. 

Class H. — For single labourers who have been in 
employment or service the longest period, and shall 
have voluntarily afforded the most material aid or sup- 
port to their relatives. First, 41. ; second, 3l. ; third, 
21.; fourth, l!.— 41. to Jacob Reed, 42, North Hay- 
ling, employer Mr.T. Rogers. Two services, one nine 
teen years and the other five. Wages from 3 1. to 9 1. 
in the honse. Paid the expenses of his father’s burial 
five years ago. and for the last ten years the rent of his 
mother’s cottage and garden, 61. per annum. Is a 
member of a benefit society, and has obtained a pre- 
mium for bis garden.— 21. to John Kent, 21, Eartham, 
employer Mrs. Hutkissen, without change, wages 2s. 
to 9s. weekly. Belongs to a benefit society, and has 
supported his widowed mother for the last four years. 
— If. to William Horn, 43, Aldingbourne, employer 
Mrs. Huslrisson, two services, one twenty-seven years 
and one eight years. Wages 10s., belongs to a benefit 
society, is very good to his mother, and pays the rent 
of her cottage. 

Class I. — For single labourers who have been in 
employment er service the longest period, and shall 
have made the best provision for sickness or old age. 
First, 41. ; second, 31. ; third, 21. ; fourth, 11.— 4 4 to 
George Barber, 24. Westdean, employer, \V. L. Woods, 
Esq., has had three services, but with increasing 
wages, from 2s. 6d. to 12s. per week, has 15 1. in money, 
a watch which cost 41. 4s., furniture worth 61. Member 
of a benefit society eight years, paid 11. at his brother’s 
death for medical assistance, and has given his father 
30s. — 34. to William North, 44, North Hayling, 
employer, Mrs. Carpenter, twenty-four years servitude. 
Wages 10s., has 441. 9s. 4d. in Havant Savings Bank, 
and 18 1. lent at interest, in all 621. 9*. 4d. — 21. to 
William Chatfield, Fa reham, employer, Mr. C. Osborn, 
six years servitude. Wages, 12s., has 171. 11s. in 
Faneham Savings Bank, rents an allotment of a quarter 
of an acre, which is well cropped, and member ef a 
benefit society. — 11. to John Forrester, 49, Eartham, 
employer, Mrs. Huskiason, fifteen years servitude, has 
261. in Chichester Savings Bank, *nd has been twenty- 
one yean member of a benefit society. 

Class K. — For single labourers under 20 years of 
age, who have been in employment or service the 
longest period, and shall have voluntarily afforded the 
most material aid or support to their relatives, or made 
the best provision for sickness or old age. First, 
3/.; second, 24; third, 11.— 31. to George Clarke, 19, 
South Hayling, employer, Mr. Hellyer, four yean, 
wages, 3s. to 10s., has 15 1. Is. 9d. in the Havant 
Savings Bank, and member of a benefit society. — 21. to 
John Parvin, 18, Westdean, employer, Mr. J. Hipkio, 
seven years with Lord Selsey, but always on the same 
farm, wages, 2s. 6d. to 9s. ; all his earnings are given 
to assist in keeping his mother and sister. — 11. to James 
Birch, jun., 18, Warberton, employer, Mr. W. Halsted. 
nine years, wagts 2s. to 8s., is a member of a benefit 
society, and by bis wish and consent all his earnings 
are given to his father, and applied to the support of 
the family, consisting of seven besides himself. 

Class L.— For female agricultural domestio servants 
who have been in service the longest period, nnd shall 
have voluntarily afforded the most material aid or sup- 
port to their relatives. First, 41.; second, 34; third, 
24; fourth, 14—41. to Charlotte Phillips, 24, Upmar- 
den, in ths service of Mrs. C. Wyatt five years and a 
half, wages progressive, from 54 to 84, and during the 
fine she has been in her present servitude she has al- 
lowed her parents 31. per annum, with exception only 
when suffering herself from a long illness, when for six 
weeks she was an inmate of the Chichester Infirmary ; 


they have received smaller sums from her at other 
times. 

Class hi. — For female agricultural domestic ser- 
vants who have been in service the longest period, and 
shall have made the best provision for sickness or old 
nge. First, 44: second, 34; third, ,24; fourth, 14— 41. 
to Hannah Pelling, 28, Birdeston, in the service of Mr. 
Walter Calhoun, wages 81. per annum, has 174 in the 
Chichester Savings Bank, has also assisted her mother 
at different times during the w hole of her servitude, ten 
years, with Mr. Calhoun. 

Class N.— For female agricultural domestic servants 
under twenty years of age, who have been is service 
the longest period, and shall have voluntarily afforded 
the most material aid or support to their relatives, or 
mode a provision for sickness or old ago. First, 34 ; 
second, 24; third, 14—34 to Hannah Young, 18, 
Oving, in the service of Miss Boniface four and a half 
years, wages progressive from 21. to 44 10s., has 74 10s. 
in Chichester Savings Bank. 24 to Ellen Ford, 17, 
Birdham.in the service of Mr. T. Sparkes four and a 
half years, board and part clothes, wages, first year to 
31 , has 24 10s. now by her. 

Class Q.— For shepherds of flock- masters having the 
care of not less than ten score of ewes, who have reared 
the greatest number of lambs with the least loss, regard 
being had to the circumstances both as to the farm and 
flock. First, 44; second, 34; third, 21. ; fourth, 14— 
41. to James Foard, Westdean, employer, Mr. James 
Hipkin. 225 ewes put to ram ; 20 two-tooth, 105 four- 
tooth, 100 sixth-tooth ; died during the year, 1 ; remain- 
ing alive, 224. 307 lambs dropped, 16 given away, 1 
born dead, 6 died before weaning, 284 remaining alive 
at weaning, 4 barren ewes. Has lived twenty years on 
the same farm. 31. to Joseph Chalton, East Lavant, 
employer Mr. C. Duke. 510 ewes put to ram; 160 
two-tooth, 165 four-tooth, 185 six-teeth; 9 died lamb- 
ing, 5 in other parts of the year, 496 remaining alive at 
weaning, 614 Jambs dropped, 54 given away, 24 born 
dead, 4 died before weaning, 532 alive at weaning, 25 
ewes barren, 6 slips. 24 to Richard Burns, Westdean, 
employer Rev. L. V. Harcourt. 273 ewes put to ram ; 
81 two-teoth, 28 four-tooth, 164 six-tooth ; 2 died lamb- 
ing, 4 at other times, 267 remaining alive ; 332 lambs 
dropped, 17 lent, 7 born dead, 13 died before weaning, 
295 remaining, 15 barren ewes, 5 slips. 14 to William 
Mitchell, Eastbourne, employer Thomas Jenner. 500 
' ewes put to ram ; 19 two-tooth, 31 four-tooth, 450 six- 
tooth ; 8 died lambing, 4 during other times, 488 re- 
maining alive, 598 lambs dropped, 9 born dead, 19 died 
before weaning, 570 remaining alive, 17 barren ewes, 2 
slips. 

Class R.— For shepherds of graziers having the care 
of not less than 100 forward ewes, who have been the 
most successful in lambing them with the least loss, re- 
gard being had to the circumstances both as to the farm 
and stock. First, 24; second, 14—24 to Edmund 
Mail, Sidlesham, employer Mr. James Hobgen. 183 
six-tooth and full-mouthed ewes put to ram ; 6 died in 
lambing (3 extreme eases, 3 debility), 2 at other parts 
of the year, 175 remaining alive, 10 sold at Chichester 
market April 22, 165 remaining, 206 lambs dropped, 4 
born dead, 9 died before weaning, 193 alive on May 16 
(date of certificate), 15 barren ewes, 1 slip. 14 to Wil- 
liam Voller, Westbourne, employer G. Hipkin. 307 
ewes put to ram ; 20 two-tooth, 35 four-tooth, 60 six- 
tooth, 192 full-mouthed ; 1 died lambing, 2 at other 
times, 304 remaining alive. 323 lambs dropped, 1 bom 
dead, 4 given away, 8 dead before weaning, 310 remain- 
ing alive, 5 slips. 

Class S.— Sheep Shearers.— The award in this class 
is given above. 

The Chairman, after awarding these premiums, 
made some remarks relative to the defeat of the 
West Sussex shearers in the recent match in the 
East, observing that it was no disgrace to have been 
beaten, seeing that it turned upon a question of taste 
as to the mode of shearing practised in the two di- 
visions, which were essentially different. He should 
make enquiries before next year as to which was the 
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preferable mode of shearing, the old plan or the new. 
Their shearers bad proved themselves to be excel- 
lent workmen to-day, and more than this, they were 
never rewarded for skill and industry, unless they 
produced certificates of good and moral character. 

Class T.— For the labourer whe, previously to the time 
ef his marriage, had made the best provision for hi« 
future maintenance in life. First, 4 /.; second, 3/.: 
third, 2/.— 4/. to George Hutchins, Up walthnm, noticed 
in Class F. ; present age, 63, at time of marriage, 32 ; 
was an in-door labourer at 101. per annum ; had 40 /. in 
Petersfield Bank, a watch worth 3/. 10s., furniture worth 
14/. ; in all at time of marriage, 67/. 10s. 3/. to Henry 
Oakley, Westhampnett ; present age, 29, at time ef mar- 
riage, 24; present wages, 12s., at time of marriage, 10s.; 
had saved 10 L in money, a cloak worth 2/., watch 3/. 
3*., furniture worth 8/. ; employer, Mr. Cegan ; in all 
23/. 2a. 21. to William Cooper, Westbourne ; present 
age, 35, at time of marriage, 30 ; was an in-door 
tenant at 3s. per week ; had saved 25/., of which 20 L 
were placed out at interest; employer, Mr. Scarde- 
ville. 

Class U.— Te the cottagers who shall have the 
greatest number of stalls of bees, on tbe 1st of Mny, 
1840. First, 21.; second, 1/. 10s. ; third, 1/.; fourth, 
10s.— 21. to James Rentes, Wcsthampnett, who had on 
tlie 1st of May, eleven stallsof bees. 1 /. lOw. to Stephen 
Stilwell, Upmarden, who had on the 1st of May, eight 
stalls of bees. 1/. to Samuel Hall, Eastmarden, who 
had on the 1st of May, six stalls of bees. 10s. to Wil- 
liam Cress, Pagham, who had on the 1st of May, six 
stalk of bees. 

Also a premium of 21. for the best written account of 
the actual experience of the candidate, of the best 
method of treating and preserving bees through the 
winter, with the sort and quantity of food required for 
the daily support of a hive— the best method of securing 
the swarms at the time of swarming (stating tbe number 
of swarms produced by each hive), the average weight 
of wax and honey from a certain number of hives— the 
greatest weight of honey and wax from a single hive — 
the number of hives lost by natural death in a given 
number of hives. A premium of 1/. for the second best 
account, containing the same information ; the gifts of 
Mr. J. Hack, and Mr. E. Wyatt.— 2/. to Stephen 
Stillwell, Eastmarden ; 1/. to James Kcates, West- 
hampnett. 

Mr. James Hack made some observations, recom- 
mending that these treatises should be published, 
and circulated by general gratuitous distribution 
among tbe labourers. 

Tbe Chairman said he had already anticipated 
this subject ; and tbe Royal Agricultural Society of 
England were disposed to receive these papers on 
tbe treatment of bees, and if found worthy, to pub- 
lish them in their Quarterly Journal. It was then 
open to this Society to order n certain number of 
copies to be struck off, while it was in type, to be 
given away to the successful candidates, and to tbe 
members of this Society generally. 

Tbe Bishop of Chichester remarked that this 
was one of tbe most extraordinary things be bad ever 
beard in tbe whole of his life, that a labourer should 
receive a premium for writing an essay on the ma- 
nagement of bees, and that this essay should be 
thought worthy of being printed, in order to show 
other Societies what they were doing, and that other 
labourers might profit by tbe bints thus thrown out. 

Tbe Dean of Chichester said, that be thought 
that a toast at tbe present moment would not be un- 
acceptable te bis Graoe, as a little relief after the 
rery interesting and onerous labours which be bad 
gone through. The toast he had to propose was the 
health of “ Tbe Earl of March." ( Loud applause.) 
He was quite sure that name would call forth enthu- 
siastic applause after what he had witnessed when 
the name of bis noble father had been mentioned, 


and knowiog tbe admirable services which the Duke 
of Richmond had rendered to the county. It was a 
beautiful spectacle to see a nobleman of the highest 
rank and station seated in the chair, and tbe vice- 
chair filled by a humble labourer. He believed tbs 
Earl of March would ever emulate the hereditary 
excellence of his ancestors, and be what his father 
bad been before, a blessing and a benefactor to tbe 
country; and after the sample and specimen they 
had already had of bis conduct, they would hereafter, 
through s long series of generations, hsve to hail and 
bless the name of Lennox. ( Cheers.) 

Lord March, m a neat and appropriate speech, 
returned thanks. 

The Chairman, in proposing “ Prosperity to the 
other Agricultural Associations of the county/* said 
be was glad to see so many springing up around 
them. Chichester was the first place to set tbe ex- 
ample, and there wore now institutions at Petworth, 
Arundel, and Firle, to all which be wished prospe- 
rity ; and he would couple with them tbe healths of 
Mr. Putland and Mr. Grantham, who were their 
visitors to-day. He thought lie ought to claim some 
little credit at their hands; for M r. Grantham was 
one of tbe very few who had been able to wrest from 
him the premiums for South Down sheep, at tbe 
Sraithfield Show. He must therefore be understood 
as not drinking prosperity to Mr. Grantham’s flock, 
but only to himself. ( Laughter.) He trusted, how- 
ever, that East and West Sussex would never be 
rivals in any thing, except attempts to improve that 
stock of sheep which all were anxious to keep up. 

Mr. H. Hollist said, lie was obliged for tbe com- 
pliment which had been paid to him and to others, 
and to the Society which be represented. He did 
not rise to return thanks for the Arundel Society, 
which was too well and extensirely represented 
here, nor for Mr. Grantham or Mr. Putland, but for 
that “ baby** iustitution, as it had been termed, tbe 
Petworth Society, — a society which, be hoped, would 
yet be productive of much real good. At their first 
meeting, held recently, they hod distributed 1 16/. in 
preminms among 68 successful candidates ; and it 
was no small source of pride to himself that labourers 
in his employ bad carried oft' five prizes, amounting 
to sixteen guineas, and that three of the men bed 
been with bis father and himself 130 years. He 
thought that for what they had already done they 
deserved some credit ; and be hoped this society 
would continue to extend its kind and fostering and 
parental affection to the “ baby" institution until it 
was out of leading-strings. 

Mr. Grantham returned thanks for the East Sus- 
sex Association, as did Mr. Bisshopp for Arundel, 
remarking that he should be bappv to become s sub- 
scriber to the Petworth Association, ns well ss to 
this and tbe Arundel Association. 

Class W.— To cottagers resident in the following 
districts, whose cottages and gardens, consisting ef not 
more than half an acre, shall be kept and cultivated in 
the neatest manner, and the general appearance of 
whose crops, makinr due allowance for thenstorsl 
quality of the soil and the size of the garden, sh«U w 
most satisfactory to the judges appointed to view them. 
No persons shall be eligible for the following premium* 
who have kept their daughters from domestic service 
after they have attained the age and strength for such 
employment. 

District 1.— To cottagers resident in the united 
parishes of the City of Chichester, 1/ 10s., l/.fis., lw* 
10«.— 1/. 10*. to Edmund Collins, Subdeanry ; If. 5s. to 
William Watts, Subdeanry; 15*. to James Ptmons, 
Subdeanry ; 10s. to James Farr, Subdeanry. 

District 2.— To the same in the parishes of Selseft 
Westwitteriog, Eastwittering, Earnley, Birdham, wd 
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Itchenor, 12. 10s., 12.5 a., 15«., 10s.— 12. 10s. to George 
Faith, Btrdham ; 12.5*. to Janies Wells, Westwitterinjf ; 
15*. lo Joseph Vote, Wcstwitterring ; 10s. to Elizabeth 
Cate, Westwittering*. 

District 3. — To the same in the perishes of Si«!les- 
bam, Hun«ton, Donninjrton, Appledrnm, North Mund- 
ham, and Merstoo, 11 . 10s., l/.5s., 15s., 10*. — 1/. 10*. 
to Henry Chaffer, Sidlesham; 12.5s. to John Norton, 
Denaington ; 15a. to James Clauter, Doonington ; 10s. 
to Edmund Mail, Sidlesham. 

District 4. — To the same in the parishes of Thorn ey, 
Bosbam, Westbourne, Chid ham, and New 1 Fish bourne, 
12.10a,, 1/. 5a., 15*., 10a.— 12.10a. to John Hother, 
Chidham ; 12.5s. to Joseph Tuckey, WestThomey; 
15s. to George Lash ley, West bourne ; 10s. to Thomas 
Med burst, New fish bourne, (too old to work) 

District 5. — To the same in the parishes of Funting- 
doo, Raeton, Stoughton, Up-Marden, Eust-Mnrden. 
Nonh-Marden, and Compton, 12. 10s., 12. 5s., 15s., 10b. 
—12. 10a. to Thomas Thornall, Stoughton ; 12. 5*. to 
John Allen, Funtinrton ; 15s. to Thomas Moore, Fun- 
tingdon ; 10*. to JoHq Wilkins, Fnntingdon. 

District 6. — No competition. 

District 7.— To the same in the parishes of Eastdean, 
Upwaltham, Earth am, Slindon, Madehurst, and Graff- 
ham, 12.10a 12.5a., 15s., lOs.-l 2. 10s. to Charles 

Hemngtoo, Slindon ; 12.5s. to Charles Chatten, Graff- 
ham; 15s. to Joseph Kent, Eastham ; 10s. to Daniel 
Dean, Slindon. 

District 8-— To the same in the parishes of West- 
Lampnelt, Tangmere, Boxgrove, and Walberton, 12. 
10“., 12. 5s., 15s., 10s.— 12. 10*. to James Keates, West- 
hampnett ; 12. 5a. to John Triggs, Wesihampnett : 15s. 
to Will Oakley, West hampnett ; 10s. to William Ship- 
pain, Boxgrove. 

District 9. — To the same in the parishes of Oving, 
Aldingbourne, Yapton, Climping, Whyke, and Easter- 
gate, 12. 10s., 12. 5*., 15*^ 10» v John Gale, Oving. 

District 10.— To the same in the parishes of Bersted, 
Felpham, Middleton, Binstead, Bamham, and Pag- 

ham, 12. 10*., l/.5s. f 15*., 10s 1/. 10s. to Edmund 

Stanford, Pag ham ; 12.5s. to William Farr, South 
Bented ; 15s. to James Richards, South Bersted ; 10*. 
to Jacob Pollington, South Bersted. 

District 11. — To the same in the parishes of Havant, 
Ems worth. South Hayling, North Hayling, and Bed- 
hampton, 12. 10s., 12. 5s., 15s., 10*. — 12. 10s. to John 
Bettesworth, South Hayling ; 12.5s. to Charles Biles, 
South Hayling ; l5s.to William Tickner, Warblington ; 
10S. to Thomas Garnett, Warblington. 

Daring one of the intervals of pause the Bishop of 
Chichester availed himself of the opportunity to pro- 
pose the health of the ** Lord Lieutenant of the county.” 
His friends at the lower end of the room would, he was 
sure, do ample justice to this toast, to their feelings 
and to his own, aad mark how strongly they felt the 
advaatage of having such a nobleman to preside over 
them. On every occasion where good morals, good 
feeling, and religion were concerned, his Grace was 
ever the first to come forward and set an example of 
what was praiseworthy and what was good ; and his 
eadeavoura bad been as successful as they were praise- 
worthy. Of all the situations in which his Grace had 
been, or might be placed, there was perhaps none which 
would cause him more pleasure, when he reflected on it 
at a future day, than his presidency over this excellent 
Institution. The time might come, when his Grace 
too might be called to place hie head on a bed of sick- 
am, and how consolatory would it then be to him to 
think that he had done Ms duty to the poor on all oc- 
casions, whether in presiding at these meetings, or at 
the Board of Guardians, where he listened to every 
poor iman’s tale, end by his advice and influence made 
himself beloved and endeared to all. The fulfilment 
of such offices as these was more to his honour than 
any other, however splendid their accompaniments. 
He hoped that his Grace might long be spared to la- 
bour for their good. (Applause.) The labourers, ia 
rising to drink the toast, made the room ring with their 
lesty cheers. 

The Chairman said he felt obliged to the Right 


Rev. Prelate for the kind mention which he had made 
of hi« name. He was not astonished at the manner in 
which they had received his health, for he had well 
known and long experienced the favours of the formers 
of 8«*w. The Lord Bishop had in hie speech made 
some allusions to the task which he had to perform in 
reading the premiums, and had hoped therefore he 
might be spared the labour of returning thanks. It 
was ao labour to him to assure them that ne felt deeply 

S atefol for Ml the favours he had received from them. 

e had only that morning left the House of Lords at 
four o’clock, and had had out one hour in bed ; bat he 
knew it to be his duty to attend here this day, and 
nothing but Hi health or some very unavoidable cir- 
cumstance would ever prevent him from presiding over 
them, so long as they honoured Mm by placing him in 
the chair. The influence and benefits of this society 
would, he hoped, extend net only over the county they 
loved, bat over the kingdom at large— for they met on 
these occasions not to dispute upon politics and things 
of that sort, but to co-operate and be of service to their 
common country- He could only say that although, 
from a long and intimate acquaintance with most of 
those gentlemen whom he now saw around Mm, ha 
found he was not «o young as he was twenty years ago, 
he wis not yet prepared to be put on the shelf oa the 
present occasion. ( Cheers.) It was a duty he owed to 
himself, to the members of this society, and to the 
labourers whom they were so happy to tee among 
them, to attend and lend his influence on such occasions 
as these. He should have time enough to sleep to- 
morrow ; he should therefore continue to read the pre- 
miums ; and he hoped they would not again request 
Mm not to do his duty, for that would be to say he 
was unfit for it. He would conclude by drinking 
health, happiness, and prosperity to them and theirs. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman, in proposing “ Success to the 
Chichester Infirmary,” said he had taken the liberty, 
a short time since, of addressing circular letters to 
many in the neighbourhood, and of canvassing per- 
sonally the formers whom he met in the market. If 
the farmers generally were aware that an increase of 
funds was necessary to carry on this excellent establish- 
ment, he was sure the means would be immediately 
forthcoming. He had been very successful on the day 
when he canvassed, having obtained about 1502. in 
donations, and upwards of 70 guineas in annual sub- 
scriptions. But there were many whom he had not 
had an opportunity of seeing ; and he thought there 
could not be a better occasion than the present for 
mentioning the circumstance. He had teen to-day one 
gentleman whom he had overlooked, who, he knew, if 
he had met him, wonld have subscribed ; aad perhaps 
there were also many others. He believed all would 
admit tbat the foods of that institution were very welt 
managed, and were ready to acknowledge the blessings 
it conferred on the labouring population. There were 
very many diseases wMch could not be cored in the 
cottage of tho labourer, and could only receive proper 
advice and medical attendance, when separated from 
the family and under the immediate and constant eve 
of a surgeon. He hoped any individual present, who 
had not yet subscribed to an institution wMch was 
popular with the labourer and with all closes of society, 
would lose no time in lending it his support. He 
begged they would now drink to the health of ** Drs. 
MacCarogher and Forbes, and success to the Chichester 
Infirmary.” 

Dr. Forbes returned thanks, but in so low a tone 
as to be inaudible at the middle of the room. 

Mr. J. Barton rose aad spoke at some length on 
agricultural statistics, advocating some plan for the 
cultivation of waste land nod the better employment 
of capital ; but we were not able to catch the thread 
of his remarks, aad on Ms making allusion to Mr. 
Villiers’ motion on the corn.laws, the Chairman inter- 
rupted Mm by observing that he must know he was 
touching on forbidden ground by the introduction of 
politics. It was of the greatest importance that when 
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they met they should abide by their rules, and &vsid 
the introduction of any discussion on political questions, 
which would set every one against the other. Here 
all parties might meet upon neutral ground. He was 
ready to admit the great services which Mr. Bartea 
had rendered to this institution, and to all the useful 
societies of Chichester, such as the Savings Bank, the 
L&ncasterian School, &c., &c. ; but as their Chairman, 
and therefore obliged to aet without favour or affec- 
tion, he was obliged to state that he thought he was 
going rather beyond the bounds of their rules. 

The Chairman then said he wished them now to 
drink to that profession which, in the days when Eng- 
land’s sons were called to foreign climes to fight her 
battles, exerted themselves to the utmost to maintain 
the honour and independence of the flag they had sworn 
to uphold. The British army had distinguished itself 
daring the war, in eveiy battle and in every land $ and 
the greatest pride of British soldiers had been that 
they had maintained the honour and glory of the 
British arms and the British flag. He never wished 
to couple any toast with a political feeling, but he 
would ask whether there was any man in the world, 
who, when the British army was drunk, did not natu- 
rally look to that great general that had led them on 
to constant and never-failing victory. He begged 
them therefore to drink “ health and long life to the 
Duke of Wellington and the British Army.” ( Im- 
mense applause.) And may we never want a man with 
like ability, talents, oourage, and coolness to lead our 
armies in the time of war: —Drank with nine times 
nine. 

The Chairman said they would now drink to the 
sister branch of the profession. This was a maritime 
county, and they knew well the advantage, in time of war, 
of having their coasts well guarded by the wooden walls 
of England. The members of this profession had ever 
rivalled their brethren in arms in mighty deeds ; and 
if they had not had so many victories at the dose of 
the war to boast of, it was became, in the early part, 
they had swept the seas of every enemy. He would 
couple with the Navy Lord Minto, and as he saw 
opposite to him a gallant Captain of this service, he 
could not conclude better than by drinking to Captain 
Pilkington’s very good health. 

Captain Pilkington was highly flattered by this 
individual attack made upon him, which he could not 
but consider in the light of a high compliment from 
his Grace. He had fought and bled for bis country, 
and, he trusted, had done every thing to maintain the 
honour of the British flag in every quarter of the 
globe ; and now that the arms of peace were spread 
around them, he and the members of the profession to 
which he belonged would always be found ready to pa- 
tronize the tillers of the soil rrem thence they drew 
their breath, and to advance every thing tending to the 
welfare of the labouring population. 

The Chairman said the next toast on his list was not 
a political one, but one intended net only as a compli- 
ment to their representatives, but also to those who send 
them to Parliament ; it was to “ the members for Chi- 
chester and Western Sussex,” whose names would be 
found among their list of Vice-Preudents. 

The Chairman said he liked a convivial meeting as 
well as any one ; and he thought he had proved this by 
never missing an opportunity of being present among 
them. But they should take care that the excitement 
which they oocasioned did not lead to any excess, con* 
trary to the example and precepts which they were 
desirous of setting before their labourers. He had one 
other toast to propose before be left. It was that of a 
Society of which he had the honour to be President, 
formed for the sole purpose of promoting the culture of 
the soil, &c. The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England had oily been established about two years, 
and ranked already amongst its members most of tbe 
influential farmers of England, numbering nearly 9000 
members. It would shortlv hold its general meeting at 
Cambridge ; and he now begged they would drink proo- 

C »rity to this Society, coupling with it the health of their 
te Secretary, Mr. Shaw. 


Mr. W. Shaw rose and said, My I*rd Duke and 
Gentlemen, seeing that there are many other memoers 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England present, 
I could have wished that some more able advocate 
had been found to respond to the toast ; but I could not 
hesitate a moment in returning thanks on behalf of that 
society with which you have done me the honour to 
associate my name, and which will, 1 trust, become a 
national institation and a national benefit. It » but 
little more than two years since I suggested the 
establishment of that Society to your Grace^ through 
Earl Spencer : I have taken a deep interest in it, and 
no exertion will ever be wanting on my part to promote 
its success. I will not, at a meeting constituted for 
other purposes, as this is, dilate upon the objects of that 
society; there is one, however, of the objects, forming 
a part of the agricultural constitution of that Seamy, 
perfectly applicable to the business of this meeting, 
namely, “To promote the comfort and welfare of 
labourers, and to enoourage the improved manage- 
ment of their cottages and gardens. It is true that 
little or nothing has as yet been done but much 
time is needed to arrange the machinery for c&nytng 
on such a society ! The labourers, however, have 
not been forgotten, as a proposition for 'dividing tbe 
country into districts for the meetings of the society was 
discussed at considerable length at a late meeting of the 
Council ; the object of that division being, in a great 
measure, a preparatory step to facilitate arrangements 

for giving encouragement and assistance to the labourer. 

Mr. Holi ist had permission from their Chairman to 
propose a toast which be had often given on former oc- 
casions, and which had always been received with cor- 
diality and enthusiasm. They had been honourmi to- 
day, for the first time, with the presence of ladies to see 
the agricultural premiums distributed ; and he venerea 
to affirm that had a lady of the highest rank and tot 
name been in the neighbourhood, it would have de- 
lighted her to see the happy countenances of tne la- 
bourers, to see how they were relieved, and to see now 
her noble husband was received among his friends, and 
hew her noble son was walking in the footsteps ot ms 
father. (AppLiuu.) Their noble Chairman, after be 
had laid aewn the sword and assumed the ploughshare, 
sought among his companions in arms for j a sister or a 
daughter who could make his home and his after days 
happy; and he had found one who set an example 
which every farmer’s wife would do well te imitate. 
He thought there was no indelicacy in mentioning the 
circumstance, for his Grace had often alluded to it in 
public ; she had nursed every child that she had had, 
and they had imbibed with their mother s milk their 
mother’s amiable disposition and excellent character: 
(Applduii.) He felt that he should be unneoessaiily 
detaining mem at this late hour of the evening, were he 
to enter into farther preface ; and he would therefore 
give “ the D aches s of Richmond,” and may every un- 
married farmer soon have as good a farmer s wife as the 
Duchess of Richmond. (CKecrs.) 

The Chairman felt very grateful for this kind re- 
membrance of the Duchess. If she had been in the 
country, she would have been very glad to be present, 
and to see these honest labourers in their round frocks, 
made happy by the rewards they had justly gained. His 


biUen, for glory and honour, and if victorious, were 
looked up to with admiration and respect; bat how 
many poer men were there who had equally distin- 
guished themselves for coolness and courage and bra- 
very, and whose deeds were perhaps never heard of. 
Their highest object, then, was to do their duty in the 
station in which they were placed. He would never 
take any credit to himself, unless they awarded it to 
those also who had so gallantly supported him. It was 
very gratifying to him to have the approbation of those 
who had known him so long, and who never knew him 
guilty of a mean or dishonourable action, or of obtain- 
ing a cheer by saying what he did not mean. Thank- 
ing them all for coming here to-dav, he hoped he shosld 
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be spared to preside again over them, and that they 
veud rally round him next year. 

His Graoe and the greater part of the company then 
left the room, it being nearly seven o’clock. A large 
party, however, remained, Captain Pilkington being 
voted to the chair, and maintained the conviviality ana 
harmony of the meeting until a late hour. 


ON THE PLOUGH. 

(FnoM a Co an upon dent.) 

Among the various subjects brought under the 
consideration of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, that of the plough may be justly con- 
sidered of groat importance, and when taken in 
reference to ita usefulness, power, and the principle 
of its construction, must occupy a prominent place. 

The experiments tried under the superintendence 
of Philip Pnsey, Esq., and reported by him in the 
third part of the first volume oi the J oumal of the 
Society upon the above subject, are not only highly 
interesting, bat exhibit s clearness of detail, and sn 
industry ■ and discrimination in the investigation of 
the subject truly laudable. 

It is therefore with considerable diffidence that 
the following objections ire submitted to the candid 
consideration of the Society. 

Objection the first*— That although great merit 
is due to the constructors of the various instruments, 
and greet ingenuity has been displayed, it is never- 
theless to be doubted, if any of those referred to in 
the above report are formed upon a true mechanical 
principle. 

Objection the second. — That the extreme shortness 
of the said instruments is such, ms to require an 
angle quite at variance fit is apprehended) with the 
most approved application of mechanical power. 

Objection the third*— That should it prove that 
the form of the said instruments is leu objectionable 
than is now snppesed, yet the wrists, or xnould- 


Fio. 1. Fio. 2. 

A 



boards, being fixed, are calculated to limit the 
usefulness thereof; a plough with sliding wrists, 
removable st pleasure, being preferable. 

First as to form. — The wedge or inclined plane is 
considered to be the true 9 principle upon which s 
plough sots. The curved wrists or mould-boards 
therefore, of those referred to, are less adapted to 
effisot tbeir object, than one having straight sides, 
because the angle being unequal, the power of 
resistance is differently affected ; the fore part of an 
instrument with curved sides, may advance easily 
because the angle is small, but die hinder part having 
greater obtuseness, its power to overcome resistance 
u much deteriorated. 

The curved sides of a wedge may probably 
succeed sufficiently where the resistance is greater 
at the point, than toward the heel, as in cleaving loge, 
where the first entrance is tbe prime difficulty, but 
when that is overcome, the natural adhesion of the 
leg being partly destroyed, the resistance conse- 
quently diminishes as the wedge proceeds; but it is 
to be questioned if this applies to the operation of a 
plough, where the land separated otters a more 
uniform resistance, and produces a pressure nearly 
equal at every part ; tbe angle therefore of the in- 
clined plane, should he equal also throughout its 
whole length, that tbe pressure, whether vertical or 
lateral, may be equallv overcome. 

This it is presumed can he best accomplished by 
an instrument whose parts, in contact with the 
moving land, diverge every way from the share point 
in straight lines. 

Second as to length. — The friction of a plough is 
not to he estimated altogether by its length. Although 
it may long have been a received opinion, that the 
shorter the plough, tbe sooner tbe contact with the 
land ceases, and therefore the lighter the draught, 
but if the separated land is required to be moved a 
certain distance, the angle of tbe instrument must he 
as neceuarily considered as the length . 

The following four jfigu res of wsdges, or inclined 
plans, represent tbe mechanical principle of the 
plough 

Fio.3. Fio.4. 



* In an easy on ploughs hy H. Handley, Esq., to 
which a premium was awarded hy the Royal Agri- 
oaltoral Society of England at the Oxford meeting in 
Jsly 1839, the author, in reference^ to Kent ploughs, 


observes “ they are confined to their respective localities, 
while it is questionable whether they will be much 
longer retained there, it is certain they will not become 
general in other parts.” The formers of Kent, however, 
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Figure 1 is the section of a Kent turn-wrist 
plough. The apex of this figure A is supposed to 
be the edge of the coulter, the line A B the land 
side of the plough and measures 5 feet in length, the 
line A C is the furrow side, the line B C the width 
from the land to the furrow side 15 inches, which 
the plough excavates each time it crosses the field, 
removing the furrow from the land to the other side. 

Figure 2 is a section of any other plough with 
straight sides, is 4 feet long from A to C, and 15 
inches wide from B to C. 

Figure 3 is 3 feet long from A to C, and 15 inches 
wide from B to C. 

Figure 4 is 3 feet long from A to C if measured in 
a straight line, and 15 inches wide from B to C, the 
same as figure 3, and varies therefrom only in the 
curvature of the line AC. 

The angle of inclination of the two lines A B and 
A C is, in figure 1, 14§ degrees, in figure 2,19 de- 
grees, in figure 3, 23§ degrees. 

The angle of figure 4 varies in its parts, being 
about the same as figure 1 in the fore part, but be- 
comesmore obtuse toward the hinder part, and finishes 
at an angle of 50 degrees, as described by the two 
lines D B and D £. 

It will thus appear, that although a plough formed 
hpon the scale of figure 1 remains in contact with the 
land it passes through in proportion of 5 to 3, when 
compared with figure 3, yet as the angle of the former 
is 14^ degrees, and that of the latter 83$, it is thought 
that the difference of angle will fully compensate for 
the greater length, and if the lateral pressure which 
is estimated at two-thirds of all the resistance, is also 
taken into consideration, it is presumed the advan- 
tage will remain with the former. At the same time 
length msy be carried to excess in either way ; an 
instrument 60 feet long for instance, would require 
an angle of degrees to remove a furrow 15 inches, 
vet there can be no doubt but that the cumbrous 
length would counteract every advantage which 
could be derived from so small an angle. 

Again, an instrument of 6 inches length would re- 
quire an angle of 80 degrees to remove a furrow to 
an equal distance, and consequently could scarcely 
be forced through the land, and ene of 90 degrees 
or a right angle would have the furrow bearing per- 
pendicularly to the line A C, and could not pass at 
all. 

Thirdly, the Kent or turnwrist plough, which 
forms a double wedge, (acting first vertically, and 
secondly, laterally) has several advantages over one 
with a fixed wrist or mould-board, in laying the land 
level instead of being thrown into ridges, which on 
dry land can be of no use, but on the contrary has a 
tendency to run the land to weeds both on the back 
or centre furrow, of the ridge or stetch, and also in 
every open furrow ; should the ridges be narrow it 
must be most inconvenient for the application of the 
broadshnring system ef cultivation, which is consi- 
dered indispensable for the destruction of coucbgrass, 
and alse of annual weeds ; so much so, that few 
persona that have once experienced its value will be 
inclined to relinquish it. Should the ridges be four 
rods wide, the time lost in turning will be equal to 
one day in twenty, in an enclosure of 40 rods 
square. , 

When the turnwrist plough is required for the pur- 
pose of broadsharing, it is simply to remove the 
wrists and change the point, or shares, from a plough- 

can very well tolerate the reproach cast upon them, 
coming, as it does, from a gentleman, who, compares 
the action of a plough to that of a screw. See 
" seventh paragraph” of his essay. 


ing one of 6 inches, to a broad one of 16 or 24 inches, 
which can be accomplished in ten minutes, and the 
plough is ready for work. 

In case the land should be very adhesive in cha- 
racter, or very hard from continued drought, the turn- 
wrist plough can do its work, when a awing, or 
wheel plough with short mould-boards, or wrists, 
would be utterly useless. 

It has been considered necessary in tbe foregoing 
views to fix tbe distance at which tbe furrow should 
be opened at 15 inches, to give room for tbe land 
separated to turn properly ; suppose tbe furrow to 
be 6 inches deep, and 9 wide. The first motion per- 
formed by a turnwrist plough is tbe vertical action 
which sets tbe severed furrow on edge by sliding it 
up the share and back, in a straight line, which in- 
clines in an angle of about 15 degrees with tbe bottom 
of tbe plough ; tbe second motion which is forced 
upon the furrow, is to place it alongside of those 
previously done, bottom upwards, which action is 
performed by the wrist acting laterally. 

A short mould-board, or wrist, must have an angle 
of 83 J degrees to remove the furrow 15 inches, in 
which case it approaches tbe furrow in such an 
oblique direction, that instead of rolling the furrow 
over as it ought to do, it presses it forward, as well 
as sideways, performing two motions instead of one, 
thus causing greater friction than is required, and 
fully accounting for the small light ploughs reqairing 
a larger proportibn of propelling force than could be 
otherwise accounted for. 

W e have now to consider the power required to 
propel the instruments respectively, and this it will 
be advisable to ascertain by a full trial. 

It may be observed in conclusion that the primary 
object on the subject of ploughs, should be their effi- 
ciency, and that the power required to put them in 
motion is but secondary. Let the plough therefore, 
that performs its work best, have all the merit allowed 
it, which a principal point is justly entitled to, and 
if a turnwrist plough can be produced which requires 
no greater power to propel it than others, and which 
performs its work equally well, (which point it is 
apprehended is gained by some of the implements 
now in use among the Kent farmers^ the advantages 
already enumerated are, it is hoped, sufficient to claim 
for it tbe notice of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. 


ON THE WAGES OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURER. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In one of my former communications I as- 
serted that the agricultural labourers on the conti- 
nent were, generally speaking, not so badly off ** 
their brethren in England / and that ever since the 
reign of Honry the Sixth, tbe condition of the rural 
population of this country has been getting worse 
and worse. I likewise said, that, with your permis- 
sion I would, on some future occasion, prove tbe 
truth of these assertions. 

It is completely mystifying the question, and is 
certainly unfair, to take the mere amount of money 
wages obtained by the foreign agricultural labourer, 
as I see done by Justitia,” without reference to 
the prices of the different articles ef consumption. 
I, for one, should like to see our peasantry brought 
down fas it is termed, though the proper expression 
would be raised up) to tbe condition of tbe peasan- 
try abroad. A few years back the government sent 
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I »K*af questions to t he different British Consols 
draed, regarding the state of agriculture, and the 
eoedxtioQ of the population, in their different local- 
iiin. Their answers were published by erderof the 
House of Commons, and form a very useful volume, 
la giving the following extracts, I think it right to 
notion, that the answers, even from the same conn- 
tiy, is France for instance, vary very much. In these 
esses I have, as near as possible, with regard to 
population Ac., struck a general average of the 
| whole eoontry. It would appear then, that in 
France the CMUion day labourer, receives on an ave- 
nge 4a, 9d. per week, and about £ more in harvest, 
f The price of botchers’ meat, is 4jd. per lb., bread 
| tfd* P« T lb., potatoes about Id. the 31b. In the ma- 
jority of eases the labourer is lodged, and sometimes 
hoarded, by the fanner. Dress cheaper than in Eng- 
land. Very few paupers. 

In Prussia, the wages of a day labourer are about 
3s. a week, with a dwelling free. A day labourer 
with his family may cost the proprietor about 141. 
Its. 8d. a year. He receives for thrashing com 
from the 11th to the 16th bushel, it varying in 
the different districts. In harvest the wages are 
half aa much again, Ac Pasture fora cow in summer, 
a small load of bay for fodder in winter, with free 
foal. Prices of butchers' meat f-jjjd. per lb. Wheat 
bread Id. per lb. Rye bread fgd. per lb. Butter 
4-fail, per lb. Very lew paupers. 

In Germany the wages of a day labourer are 7d. 
to 9d. a day. A free dwelling in a cottage, a cab- 
bage garden, a piece of ground equal to £ of an 
acre for potatoes. Fodder for a cow, sixteen bush - 
1 els of rye, eight bushels of wheat, fuel free, &c. In 
harvest the wages are lOd. to Is. per day. Price of 
| beef ?£d. to 3|d. per lb. Mutton 2jd. to 3d. per lb. 

| Wheat bread Id. to l&d. per lb. Rye bread £d. to 
fd. per lb. Butter 4§d. to 5d. per lb. Cheese id. 
per lb.; beer Id. the quart; potatoes Is. 6d. per 
| ton ; cloches cheaper than in England. 

' In Holland and Belgium, the wages of a day 
labourer average about 5s. 6d. per week ; about Is. 
6d, per week extra in harvest , price of beef 3d. 
per lb. ; bread l|d. per lb. ; potatoes ls.8d.per401bs. 

In Italy and the Austrian States the wages of a 
day labourer are Is. per day, if board and lodging 
| is given half is deducted ; price of beef 5£d. per 
| lb. ; mutton 3d. per lb.; pork 3d. per lb.; butter 
84. per lb.; cheese 8d. per lb. ; bread Ijd. per lb. 
The consul at Trieste concludes bis report by say- 
ing that the poorer cultivators are undoubtedly bet- 
ter off, than the day labourers in England. 

The above are the wages obtained by the inferior 
kind of day labourers on the continent. Shepherds, 
carmen, Ac., are paid considerably more. 

I do not think that I shall be accused of under- 
rating the wages obtsinsd by the common English 
day labourer, in setting them down at 9s. per week 
( M J ostitis' ’ says 8s.), from which we must deduct 
la. 9d. per week for cottage rent, (in nearly all 
places on the continent, the labourer is provided 
i "ith a cottage free ) thus leaving 7s. 3d. to provide 
bisiself with the necessaries of life. Bread bus been 
I os the average of the last three years, pur lb. ; 
i neat 7$d. per lb.; butter Is. per lb.; cheese lOd. 

; ptr lb.; potatoes }d. per lb. ; so that although the 
nosey price of labour in England is considerably 
higher than in any country of Europe, yt tie qm»u- 
btf of the different articles of consumption obtain* 
4 is less : thus — 

in England the labourer can obtain for 7s. 3d. 

) *to#r39lbs. bread ; 114 lbs.meat; 7 {lbs. butter ; 8J 
/ ^ cheese ; or 1741bs. potatoes. 
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In France with 4s* 9d. per week, either 461bs. 
breed ; 15}lbs. meet ; er tollbs. potatoes. 

In Prussia, with 3a. per week, either 36!b. breed ; 
161b. meet ; or 8|lb. butter. 

In Germany, with 4s. 6d. per week, either 43}lbs. 
bread ; 18lbs. meat; 11 Jib. butter; 54lb. cheese; or 
54 quarts beer. 

In Holland and Bbloium, with 5 s.6d, per week, 
either, 581ba. bread ; 22lbs. beef ; or 4601b potatoes. 

In Italy and the Austrian States, with 6s. for 
5«. 3d. per week, including lodging,) either 501bs. 
bread ; 2 lib. meat ; 8lbs. butter ; 81bs. cheese ; or 
1681bs. potatoes. 

In taking the abovs countries I have not chosen 
them out from others, but have given every one from 
which there was any report. 

W itb regard to the second assertion, viz., “ that 
ever since the reign of Henry the Sixth ( er I might 
have taken a still earlier period ) the condition of the 
rural population of this country has been getting 
worse and worse,'* it is only necessary to give an 
extract from “ Hallam's history of the middle ages," 
to pot the question entirely at rest, be says : — 

“ There is one very unpleasing remark which 
every-ene who attends to the subject of prices will 
be induced to make, that the labouring classes, etpe- 
eially those engaged in agriculture , were better pro- 
vided with the means of subsistence in the reign of 
Edward the Third, or of Henry the Sixth, than they 
are at present. In the fourteenth century Sir John 
Cull um observes, a harvest man bad four-pence a 
day which enables him in a week to buy a comb of 
wheat, but to buy a oomb of wheat, a man must now 
(1784*) work ten or twelve days. So, under Henry 
the Sixth, if meat was at a farthing and a half a 
pound, which I suppose was about the truth, a la- 
bourer earning three-pence a day, or eighteen-pence 
a week, could buy a bushel of Wheat, at six shillings 
the quarter, and twenty-four pounds of meat for 
his family. A labourer at present, earning twelve 
abilliogs a week, can only buy half a bushel of 
wheat, at eighty shillings the quarter, and twelve 
of meat at seven-pence. Several acts of parlia- 
ment, regulate tbe wages that might be paid 
to labourers of different kinds. Thus the statute of 
labourers, in 1350, fixed the wages of reapers during 
harvest at three-pence a day without diet, equal to 
five shillings at present; that of 23 H. VI., c. 12, 
in 1444, fixed the reapers' wages at fivepeoce, and 
those of common workmen in building at 3|d., equal 
to 6s. 8d. and 4s. 8d. ; tbe yearly wages of a cnief 
hind or shepherd, were 11. 4s., equivalent to about 
20/.; those of a common sarrant in husbandry, 
18 4 . 4d. with meat and drink ; they were somewhat 
augmented by tbe statute 1496. I should find it 
difficult to result the conclusion, that however the 
labourer bas derived benefit from the cheapness of 
manufactured commodities, and from many inven- 
tions of common utility, he is much inferior m ability 
to support a family to his ancestors three or four 
centuries ago. I know not why some have supposed 
that meat was s luxury seldom obtained by the la- 
bourer. Doubtless he could not have obtained as 
much as he pleased ; but from the greater cheapness 
of cattle as compared with cern, it seems to follow 
that a more considerable portion of bis ordinary diet 
consisted of animal food than at present. It was 
remarked by Sir John Fortescue, that tbe English 
lived far more upon animal diet than their rivals the 
French ; and it was natural to ascribe their superior 
strength and courage to this cause. 

* It will be sssn that the data which Mr. Hallam 
takes hs existing in 1784 is rather more favourable to 
the labourer, than if compared with the present time. 
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Thus, there eta be no doubt but whet the condi- 
tion of the English Agricultural labourer bas g r ee d y 
deteriorated, end whilst they bare been sinking lower 
into poverty and misery, the already wealthy aristoc- 
racy bare become more wealthy, and there has arisen 
a middle class,— a state o I society nearly unknown 
to the times of Edward the Third, the halcyon days 
of the English peasant, which class has been gradu- 
ally increasing in wealth and power, whilst the men 
who hare lent their strong aid towards its attain- 
ments, bare sank into such a state ef wretchedness, 
that no change, whatever it may be, can make their 
condition worse. 

I intended to hare shown a few of the fallacies 
contained in a letter signed “ Justitia,” published in 
your paper a few weeks beck, but 1 hare already 
taken up too much of your valuable room. 

May 20th. Justice. 

Sir, — On perusing the arguments of the oppo- 
nents to agricultural protection, every disinterested 
person must be induced to believe, that the sole 
objects of the agriculturists, in desiring a continu- 
ance of that protection, is to keep up the price of 
bread, merely to starve the labouring classes, both 
agricultural and manufacturing, and even in oppe- 
sition to their own interests ; and, above ull, when 
they have obtained their object, to dole out a mise- 
rable starvation pittance to the labourer weekly, iu 
the shape of wages ; and to add insult to injury by 
calling it a remuneration for his labour. This seems 
in itself se cruel, that it is not to be wondered at 
that the feelings of the humane, whether in town or 
country, acquainted or not with agricultural affairs, 
should rise indignant and exclaim — “Good God! 
are these things so 1 — and are the agriculturists 
striving for a continuance of this wretchedness V’ 
The answer, of oourse, is given in the affirmative, 
and the silence of the farmer seems to admit the fact, 
that he it not able to defend hia case* 

But it should be borne in mind, that the gene- 
rality of farmers are by no means a ready portion of 
the community. Their avocation requires their daily 
and hourly attention, and, although the Mark Lane 
Express has a most extensive circulation, still it may 
not be unfair to caloulate, that certainly not one in 
fifty — nay, perhaps not one in a hundred— ever 
peruse its pages. Thus a large portion of them are 
not made aware of the charges laid against them ; 
and most of those who are, consider them unde- 
serving a serious refutation, and suffer the matter to 
pass, as it were, unnoticed ; and thus, through igno- 
rance on one hand, and indifference on the other, 
they seem to stand convicted by their opponents, of 
all these enormities, without exoeption of persons or 
places. 

The apparent difference in the amount of wages 

E ’ven in different districts to the agricultural 
bnnrer, and without any ostensible reason being 
assigned, has bean productive of much animadver- 
sion, through the medium of your columns, and 
every person connected with agricultural pursuits 
can but feel surprised at the statements given by 
tome of yonr correspondents, and would willingly 
doubt the truth, and have expected to see such state- 
ments contradicted. I will venture to affirm, that in 
no one place ia the eouuty of Kent have leas wages 
been given than two shillings per day for years past. 
Upon this sum all calculations for piece-work prices 
are made, and I scarcely have known a man earn 
lest than from 13s. to 16s. per week, when working 
by the piece, since the summer of 1823, bad weather 
excepted. I am now speaking ef my own workmen, 


and I am giving no higher wages than others aronnd 
me. Some persona, 1 perceive, in the saddle, 
eastern, and southern districts, where a proper rate 
ef wages is given, have felt indignant at the charge, 
and have repelled the attack by stating the amount 
they are in the habit of giving. Bat, as W. S. re rj 
justly observes, that the proper prices given in some 
districts does not militate against its first position, 
viz., that there are districts, Acc., &c., and the ques- 
tion which naturally arises ia, that, as the farmers of 
those districts make as much of their produce as 
the farmers of the before-mentioned districts, why 
are they not to give the same rate of wages, and 
more, especially as they well know that the highest is 
barely sufficient ? Surely the grave charge of giving 
able-bodied labourers no more than seven or eight 
shillings per week, if untrue, is worth the trouble of 
refutation, and let tho public mind be disabused. 
However, in candour to them, we must put this con- 
struction upon their silence, that they are, for the 
most part, unacquainted with the charge, and that 
there is no doubt those labourers are paid, partly in 
kind and partly in cash. As to supposing the labour- 
ers in those districts are lazy, an J therefore unworthy 
of higher wages, is both absurd and uncharitable. 
There are good and had labourers in every district, but 
many more good than bad. As to Lincolnshire, there 
is no doubt, if everything is taken into the aoconnt, 
the wages gi ven there are not greater thru in several 
othyr counties. It does not appear that, in these 
districts, where such low wages are given, that it 
has been productive of any serious discontent, ef 
any mutiny or disobedience to the laws. It is, 
therefore, inferable, that the apparent difference is 
made up to the labourer io some way or other, and 
that thein condition is thereby rendered equal to 
those in districts where higher wages are given. It 
may, therefore, be asked, if the labourers are con- 
tent, what right has any one to enquire as to the 
particular means employed to render them so ? 
Admitting the case to stand so, still, as it appears 
to have been taken np through a good feeling 
towards the poor, a little explanation from those 
districts accused of giving inadequate wages might 
have prevented so much dismission. Now a custom 
prevails in someplaces, in giving thelsbeurer a portion 
of his wages in kind (as it is often termed) — that is, 
in wheat or floor, in order to secure bread for the 
children ; and this has been proved to be a salutary 
method ; and, that it might not appear to be pointedly 
done toward some few individuals, it was made a 
rule in general, the same as in the administering 
parochial relief. Whether this or some such method 
prevails in certain districts does not appear, nor 
does the rbodomontade story of the Devonshire 
farmer, about drinking cider in harvest, afford any 
conclusive evidence that good wages are there given, 
even if the cider is taken into the account. The 
reason given by the agriculturists for a continu- 
ance of the protecting duties is, to be enabled to 
pay their workmen such wages as will afford them 
the means of living a little better than the Prussian 
serf. If the public agree in this, and make it one 
of the reasons for their permitting a oontionance of 
this protection, have they not a right, in some de- 
gree, to euquire a little whether such wages are given, 
and without going at all into particulars, especially 
when such statements appear in the public prints as 
that given by the Rev. Mr. Fergnsson ? 

Another argumnt, advanced by some in these low- 
priced districts, as a reason for giving such wages, 
is the superabundances of labourers in the market 
(as it is termed), sod that the price of labour, like 
all other commodities, must be ruled by supply «ed 
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datnmod, and that erery person has a right to gat his 
labour performed at the loireet price be can screw 
the laboarer down to. Away with such nonsense ! is 
this the way to have industrious men, and to promote 
that good feeling that used formerly to exist, when 
erery labourer held his employer’s interest at heart 1 
Certainly not ! If this labour-market maxim pre- 
rails in large towns (London, for instance), where 
all are, as it were, strangers to each other, for 
Heaven’s sake ! banish such sophistry from the rural 
districts, and let man be the friend ef man. The 
man who reduces the wages of the defenceless poor 
below, what is just and equitable, would pay no man 
to whom he is indebted if be could avoid it. Poverty 
will sometimes compel a man to do what he would 
not do under other circumstances, and even the poor 
themselves will excuse au employer, when they 
know that is the case ; but this cannot be the case 
with whole districts. And is it the fault of the poor 
that they are not fully employed, and that this great 
resource of national wealth is so much neglected ? 
Are they not made the victims of a bad policy, where 
they might become (if their labours were properly 
directed ) the greatest blessing to the country 1 
What nation can boast of a peasantry equal to them 
in industry ? Witness those places where the allot- 
ment system has been introduced. Carry out that 
system to the neatest extent it is capable of, and you 
will bear little more of the labour market. If you 
cannot find employment for all, rive to those you do 
employ what is just and equitable between man and 
man. That this is conoientiously done by thousands, 
there is not the shadow of a doubt ; and why not by all ? 
Has any satisfactopr reason been assigned, why they 
should not 1 And if they have, why not explain ? Is 
net the causo of the helpless poor the cause of 
every humane person in the kingdom 1 Or must no 
one open his lips iu their defence ? Justice must 
acknowledge this. Emigration, so much reoom- 
mended by some, can never bring about the good 
that is sought, make it as extensive as you please. 
It is beginning at the wrong end ; it might, perhaps, 
mitigate the evil a trifle for a short time, but it would 
never work a cure in their present condition. Im- 
prove that, give them the means, and their own 
energies will redeem them from pauperism. They 
would seek and obtain education for themselves in 
thousands of instances, and when they are educated 
(even in the plainest and most simple acceptation of 
the term), numbers will emigrate of their own 
accord, especially when they are made sensible of 
their own competency of improving their circum- 
stances thereby. All this must be a work of time, but 
the lasting benefits it would confer on the whole com- 
munity would be felt by, and receive the praise of, 
future ages, and might redoce the necessity there 
appears to be, for providing separate burying grounds 
to the extent now m contemplation. 

June 9, 1840. A Yeoman or Kent. 


Sin, — I think both W.S. and Justice have suc- 
cessfully maintained their position, viz. “ that 
there are are districts where agricultural labourers’ 
wages do not exceed eight or nine shillings per 
week this assertion was made, 1 believe, only 
with regard to the cheaper counties ; but what 
was my astonishment, when passing through some 
parts of Buckinghamshire within thirty miles of 
London a short time since, to find that in that 
neighbourhood where meat, bread, and indeed all 
the necessaries of life are as dear as in London, 
(and fifty per cent, dearer than the counties of 
Somerset, Dorset, and Devon,) that labourers were 
only paid ten shillings per week. 


Let me ask those advocates for continued op- 
pression how is a man, his wife, and three or four 
children, to be maintained on such a sum? for 
mark me, there is no cider made in this neighbour- 
hood with which to wash out their starving bellies, 
so much boasted of by a Devonshire Farmer. I 
dare say some philanthropic soul will furnish me 
with a solution of this enigma ; but I confess that 
at present lam at a lots to ascertain how, after 
deducting, say four shillings a week for rent, 
clothes, soap, medicine, Ate. dec., the remaining six 
is to furnish for five persons, three meals per day, 
making together 105 meals per week, which 
amounts to not quite three farthings per meal ; 
perhaps I shall not be believed I say that 1 have 
boys in my employ who could eat nearly that 
amount (viz. six shillings per week) in bread 
alone, provided they had nothing else. 

I will not trespass longer on your valuable 
columns merely than to observe that though no 
blame attaches itself to the farmer in paying these 
wages, as he must purchase labour like everything 
else at the cheapest market, and the present rate of 
wages will doubtless cootinue until the system is 
changed, yet I think a man who dwelling in plenty 
can mt down and write such stuff as has appeared 
in your paper lately, must be unfeeling indeed, and 
the severest punishment 1 could wish him would 
be that hs should live for twelve months on thres 
farthings per meal. I remain, Sir, 

A Subscriber* 

Bromley New Town, Middle *** , June Sth. 


THE FARMERS’ AND GENERAL FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTION — 
We are requested to state that in addition to the 
noblemen and gentlemen, whose names are given 
in our advertising sheet, His Grace the Duke of 
Rutland has consented to act as Honorary Director 
for this Institution. 


A CHALLENGE. 

Sir, — On reading your report of the Exeter Agri- 
cultural Society*! Show on Monday, June 8tb, I see 
Sir Thomas Ackland stated that his friends Mr. 
John Gould and Mr. Wippell declared to him they 
were not satisfied with the Devon stock exhibited at 
the Oxford show ; Sir Thomas also states that one 
man from Somerset carried off prize after prize with 
animals that grazed on the breezy hills of bis oounty. 
On that point I beg to say he has been misinformed, 
for all the animals with which I gained prizes were 
bred by myself, and never saw a breezy Devonshire 
hill, except the old bull, which was bred by the late 
Mr. Wm. Davy, of Flitton, North Moulton. 

Now, sir, I beg to offer this challenge: 1 will 
show fiftv or eighty hesd of Devon cattle, all 
one man’s property, for fifty or eighty guineas, 
against Sir Thomas Acltnd, if he is a breeder of such, 
Mr. Gould, or Mr. Wippell, any day within one 
month. I will also go farther, to give the Devon- 
shire breeders time to improve ; I will undertake to 
show 100 head ef Devon heifers, cows, and bulls, 
at Michaelmas, 1842, against any man in Devon- 
shire or all England, for 100 guineas each, all to be 
bred by, and the property of, one person ; the judges 
to be chosen in tne usutl way. Any roan that will 
accept this offer, to give me notice in three months 
from the date hereof 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Matthew Paull. 

Compton Pauncefoot, June 1 0th, 1840. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
JUNE. 

In taking a retrospective glance at the progress 
made in the growing crops, and the great im- 
provement apparent in the whole vegetable crea- 
tion, we conceive there never was a period, 
within the memory of the oldest man living, in 
which such surprising, and at the same time truly 
beneficial, changes have been effected io the same 
space of time, as has been the case since the date 
of our last report ; and, sure we are, that all en- 
gaged in, or in any way connected with agricul- 
ture, will bear us out in our observations, when 
we assert, that with some few exceptions on the 
more backward soils (exceptions invariably found 
at all corresponding seasons of the year) , the young 
wheat plants have scarcely ever experienced such 
firmness and rapidity of growth, coupled with so 
large a number of healthy off-shoots, as has been 
observable of late ; while the atmospheric tempera- 
ture has proved unquestionably the roost propitious 
to vegetation in the most unlimited seose of the 
word, that could possibly have been experienced. 
These remarks, it must be understood, are not the 
offspring of theory : but are deduced from the 
opinions of practical men, and, it may be added, 
the majority of the most eminent and extensive 
grain producers in the kingdom ; as well, in fact, 
as from personal experience and observation. 
Hence, we have to congratulate our farmers upon 
the prospect of the wheat harvest being commenced 
at least a fortnight earlier than was that of last 
year, the plants of that valuable description of 
grain being already in full bloom in several parts 
of the western, southern, and midland counties, 
whilst north of the Humber they are rapidly coming 
into full ear. 

With respect to the probable produce, it must be 
honestly confessed we are not so sanguine in our 
expectations as some persons have been led to ima- 
gine, since it must be borne in mind that the autum- 
nal seed time was, perhaps, from the unusually large 
quantity of rain which fell in November, together 
with the necessary postponement of the sowing 
the heavy wheats till the usual period is generally 
considered at an end, have not only tended to 
greatly perplex the agriculturists, but must in- 
evitably have had a by no means wholesome effect 
upon the young wheats. Still, however, we trust 
with the aid of fine weather, that the yield will in 
most instances, come up to a fair average ; beyond 
which, our expectations do not extend. As to 
barley and oats, we regret to say that the accounts 
which have reached us from Suffolk are not very 
flattering ; nevertheless the cropsof that variety of 
corn, as also those of oats, are progressing rapidly 
toward maturity. Both beans and peas appear to 
have suffered from the long continued drought, at 
the time planting usually takes place ; hence par- 
tural failures have taken place. 

The hay harvest has, at length, become pretty 
general, and stacks are rising rapidly in good situ- 
ations ; but owing to the thin swathe it is expected 
to fall considerably short of that of many preceding 
seasons, in consequence of which, old qualities are 
held at high prices, without much probability of 
any decline taking place for some time hence. 

In our grazing districts, a great number of losses 
have taken place, arising from the so long com- 


plained of epidemic, notwithstanding the many 
remedies which have been adopted by our graziers, 
many of which, we are happy to state, have proved 
successful, particularly as relates to those suggested 
through the medium of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

From most parts wc have received intimation 
of the produce of the old wheats having proved 
somewhat on the increase, and of very superior 
quality, while the samples brought forward in the 
various markets of consumption have exhibited a 
great improvement. Good parcels have commanded 
n steady inquiry at, in most transactions, an ad- 
vance of fully Is. per quarter ; and there has been 
a decidedly better feeling in the inquiry for the 
middling and inferior descriptions. The malting 
season having been brought to a close, very little 
business has been doing in barley, yet the prices 
have been tolerably well supported. Oats, on the 
contrary, have gone off steadily, at about previous 
rates. In beans and peas little doing. 

Throughout Ireland and Scotland, the weather 
has continued fine, and the wheat, barley, and 
oats have experienced very little interruption in 
the shape of superabundant moisture. All farm 
labours are well in their place, and the intelligence 
i6, on the whole, highly satisfactory. 

The following is our usual statement of the sup- 
plies and prices of fat-stock, exhibited and sold 
in Smithfield Cattle-market, during the month. 

The supplies of beasts have consisted of 10,429 ; 
of sheep and lambs, 110,468; of calves, 980; and 
of pigs, 1284 ; while the prices have ranged as 
follows : — Beef, from 3s. 2d. to 4s. 10d.; mutton. 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d.; lamb, 5s. to 6s. 4d. ; veal, 4s. 
4d. to 5s. 4d.; and pork, 4s. to 4s. 8d. per 81bs. to 
sink the offals. All kinds of prime stock have 
sold briskly, at improving rates, but in middling 
and inferior kinds little has been doing. From 
Scotland the receipts have amounted to 420 
horned and polled Scots ; from the Isle of Wight, 
6C0 lambs, the whole of which have come to band 
in good saleable condition, and produced fair 
currencies. 

A STATEMENT and COMPARISON of the SUP- 
PLIES and PRICES of FAT STOCK, exhibited 
and sold iu Smithpikld Cattle Market, on 
Monday, June 94, 1839, and Monday, Jane 22, 1840. 

At per 8 lb*, to titik the off ah. 

June 24, 1839. Jane 22, 1940. 


s. 

d.' s. 

d. 

s. d. s.d. 

Coarse & inferior Beasts 2 

8to 9 10 .. 

3 4 to 3 8 

Second quality do 3 

0 3 

4 .. 

3 8 3 10 

Prime large Oxen 3 

8 4 

2 .. 

4 2 4 6 

Prime Scots, dec. ...... 4 

4 4 

8 .. 

4 6 4 10 

Coarse & inferior Sheep 3 

4 3 

6 .. 

3 4 3 8 

Second quality do 3 

8 3 

10 . 

3 10 4 0 

Prime coarse woolled do. 4 

2 4 

6 .. 

4 2 4 6 

Prime Southdown do.. 4 

8 5 

0 . 

4 6 4 8 

Lambs 5 

2 6 

4 .. 

5 10 6 0 

Large coarse Calves . . 4 

0 4 

6 .. 

4 4 5 0 

Prime small ditto 4 

8 5 

0 .. 

5 2 5 4 

Large Hogs 3 10 4 

Neat small Porkers ..4 8 6 

SUPPLIES. 

6 .. 

0 .. 

4 0 4 6 
4 8 4 10 

Jane 24, 1830. 

June 22, 1940. 

Beasts 

2,602 


2,472 

Sheep and Lambs.... 

27.420 


26,990 

Calves 

270 


170 

«e» 

507 


633 

As is almost invariably the case during the som. 
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mer months, a considerable falling off has taken 
place in the arrivals of country slaughtered meat 
up to Newgate and Leadenhall markets, they 
having comprised only 90 carcasses of beef ; 380 
ditto of mutton ; 140 ditto of veal ; and 800 ditto 
of pork, with which the trade has been firm. 


ESSEX. 

We have this month to report the prospect of as 
fine a crop in our county, of every description, as 
can be reasonably wished. We believe the land will 
do its best, from the succession of the most genial 
weather possible. The wheats have come into ear 
rather short, which, in some measure, may be 
accounted for by its standing thicker on the ground 
than usual. We may say of every description of 
grain, as well as of grass, mangold, turnips, Ac., 
we never, on the whole, saw them more promising. 
Having has commenced partially in our district, 
ana the swathes have fallen heavily ; next week 
there will, no doubt, be a general beginning. VVe 
•hall not be at all surprised at hearing of new sam- 
ples of corn being in the market previous to the 1st 
of August, aa, if the weather should continue warm 
and fine, we may calculate upon beginning by the 
latter end of July, some of our pieces, which are 
ia bloom. Oats are rapidly coming out into ear, us 
well as barley, peas, Ac. On the latter, blight has 
made its appearance, but we do not anticipate any 
very great injury, as tbe blossoms are too iar 
advanced. A conaiderable quantity of nitrate of 
soda, as wall as nitre, has been used on the wheat as a 
top-dressing, and in its effect is very visible, tbe blade 
appearing very green, aud tbe wheat-ear, in some 
cases, at least twelve inches higber than where the 
dreasing was not given ; having applied it on 
twenty acres this season, we shall be curious to 
know whether tbe yield of grain will be equal to 
the increase of tbe straw, and intend thrashing out 
the dressed and undressed in the same field, to get &t 
tbe result. If it turns out as superior, as its appear- 
ance warrants us to expect, we shall adopt it as one 
of tbe cheapest manures attainable by the farmer. 
Sheep-shearing is drawing to a close with us, and the 
clip, we imagine, will be heavy : a poor remuneration 
is held out as yet to the seller. W e are rather 
anxiously waiting tbe show of the English Agricul- 
tural Society, at Cambridge, as promising a rich 
treat, and we would advise every farmer who can 
spare the time to avail himself of the opportunity to 
see one of the finest and most interesting exhibitions 
be ever witnessed. 


SUFFOLK. 

In forwarding a report at this season of the year, 
of the state and prospects of tbe growing crops, it is 


neoesaary to use great caution, aa from tbe appear- 
ance of tbe crop, and tbe state of the weather from 
now until the fruits of tbe earth are in-gatbered, the 
prices of tbe various graia are estimated in a great 
measure, particularly with regard to the staff of life, 
or perhaps we ought to have said from what it is 
produced, wheat. We are happy to have to report 
of this county that the prospect is good ; we see no 
fear to anticipate less than a fair average. Indeed, 
if we were to judge only from the appearance in 
passing, we should be induced to say they are be- 
yond an average aspect, but on examination, it ia 
found in tbe majority of cases most kinds of crops 
are road proud. Mangel wurzel plants particularly 
well, and the breadth^repared for that valuable root 
is yearly increasing. Swedes are also sown under 
very auspicious circumstances ; we allude to the fine 
tilth into which tbe attentive farmer was enabled to 
get his land, but we bear great complaint of their 
being taken off by tbe fly ; there is yet good time to 
sow with hybrid, which is nearly aa valuable as the 
Swede, also with the various kinds of later or com- 
mon turnip. The clovers are generally very short, 
so are tbe meadows ; therefore it behoves tbe provi- 
dent farmer to try to make some provision for win- 
ter provender. Potatoes are this year the lightest 
we have remembered them for several years. There 
are more experiments tried this year with artificial 
manures than was ever before known. Nitrate of 
soda we think is tbe favourite at present, as that 
appears to cause improvement on all descriptions of 
land ; whether that improvement in tbe bulk of 
straw will also be realized in tbe increase of grain, is 
yet to be proved ; we anticipate it will, and that it 
must prove an ultimate benefit to these who use it. 
Tbe result of the majority of these trials we hope, 
will be communicated through tbe same source by 
which tbe parties were induced tomake them, viz. : — 
tbe farmer's clubs which are springing up and con- 
tinuing to inoresse in this county in every direction. 
Of the utility of farmers’ clubs, 1 think tbe following 
anecdote is an illustration. A gentleman farmer 
(and a first-rate practical agriculturist tooj on being 
solicited to join a farmers’ club lately established in 
bis neighbourhood, on learning what was tbe inten- 
tion and the benefits to be imparted by farmers' 
clubs, thought to himself, 1 am one of the best far- 
mers hereabout, and what can I learn by attending a 
farmer’s club ; no one can tell me more than 1 already 
know about farming in all its bearings, but I will go 
and bear what they say and do. He attended once, 
and again, and again, and at tbe annual meeting made 
the above statement also, and that he never bad at- 
tended one meeting without learning something , and 
said , be now thought bunaelf but a child in tbe af- 
fairs and knowledge of agriculture. — June 19. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE, FAIRS, &c. 


RETFORD FAIR, June 18.— This fair for the sale 
of cattle, sbeep, and horses was held yes'erday, and in 
every respect far exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its most strenuous advocates. The difficulties 
attendant on tbe establishment of any new fair is suffi- 
ciently obvious, without our taking upon ourselves the 
task of so doing, but tbe inhabitants of Retford and the 
sarrounding country never anticipated that such could 
be surmounted with such a little trouble, and Us ulti- 
mate success thus placed beyond tbe possibilUy of auy 
reasonable doubt. We are aware that very contradic- 
tory opinions have been held as to the exact period at 
whieh it should be held ; but from the large attendance 


of buyers and sellers yesterday, and the large quantity 
of stock and sheep exhibited, it was sufficiently apparent 
that a fair was necessary, and that the exact period of 
holding it was well-timed, and very juidciously chosen. 
The fair was held as advertised, on the Spa Common, 
which at an early hour bad a very busy and imposing 
appearance. Upwards of 650 sheep were penned, tbe 
greatest part of which were either fiat, or in good con- 
dition, nearly the whole of which found purchasers at 
remunerating prices. With respect to the number of 
cattle about 500 head were exhibited, amongst which, 
however, there were not many fat ones. Good fresh 
stock realized high prices, and nearly all sold. We had 
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many buyers from a cooaderebla distance, mil, or most 
of whom, n ywed thair astonishment at the import 
tance which this fair, at its commencement . had assumed ; 
and we are quite sore that the residents of the town were 
highly gratified at the prospect of its establishment, 
which most ultimately tend to the benefit of the inha- 
bitants generally, of this highly important and well- 
cultivated district. 

BRADFORD FAIR.— The show of horned cattle 
has been less than usual at this fair, which commenced 
on Wednesday. There were some good ones shown, 
and present ealvers brought high prices. Lean cattle 
in considerable numbers, and were heavy on the mar- 
ket. There was an unusual show of good draught 
hones, and many changed hands, but the reduction in 
price from last summer is very considerable. 

ROSSLY HILL FAIR.-Thls fair was a very good 
one. and the show of horses excellent and numerous. 
Light hones, fit for hacks and coach era, were in great 
demand, and brought good prices; heavy draught 
horses were a drug, and not much business done amongst 
them. The shew of cattle was limited , for milch cows 
a great demand, and high prices obtaiied ; beasts of all 
descriptions sold well. 

The AYLESBURY ANNUAL CATTLE FAIR 
on Monday last was well supplied with Horses, but 
none of a superior description. The sales were dull, 
and at prices corresponding. The supply of Sheep and 
Lambs was large, and met a ready sale from London 
buyers, to which place these were sent per r&ilwav. 

THORNE JUNE FAIR,— There was a good at- 
tendance of buyers, and a tolerably good show of cattle, 
especially of lean stock, most of which was disposed of 
at prices a shade under those that have ruled at most 
of the late fairs. The show of horses was very indiffer- 
ent, and altogether unworthy of notice. 

TRINITY MUIR FAIR.— This great market com- 
menced on Wednesday last, with the sale of sheep, the 
demand for which was brisk, and nearly all sold at high 
prices. Three-year-old hill wethers brought from 18/. 
to 22/. ; fat do., from 27/. to 32/. 10s. ; and ewes and 
lambs, from 11/. to 21/. per score. There was a fine 
show of cattle on Thursday, and roach business done ; 
but the supply was more than equal to the demand, 
and a large number of beasts was left unsold. Prime 
fist brought 8s. ; current, 7s. 64. per Dutch stone, to 
sink offals. — Small two and three -year-old slots and 
queya brought more money than heavy stock, accord- 
ing to weight and quality. The beat three- y oar-old 
polled stnts, twenty iti number, sold by Mr. Mustard, 
of Leuchland, brought about 19/., Rad the best two- 
year-olds about 13/. 10s. per head. Cows near calving 
were in good demand, and brought nearly former 
prices. The dreve beasts from the northern counties 
brought 12/. to 10/., but the dealers complained that 
they were losing money. The market, upon the whole, 
was much duller than expectation had conceived, and 
there were few buyers from the south. Prices were 
considerably lower than at some ef the reoent fairs in 
the neighbourhood. 

Mb. GEORGE TURNER’S ANNUAL SALE, 
&c., OF RAMS.— The annual sale, and letting of 
rams, the property ef Mr. George Turner, took place 
at the residence of that gentleman, Barton, Exmioster, 
on the 9th inst., and was largely attended by gentlemen 
and yeomen, from every part of this, as well as from 
the adjoining counties. Mr. Hussey was the auctioneer, 
ami both sale and letting spoke most honourably for 
the judgment of Mr. Turner, io his selection ef stock, 
as also that we think the result must have been highly 
satisfactory to him. The following may be given as in- 
stances of the prices obtained.— Solo.— Ram, No. 36, 
to Mr. Tretnayne, for 22/. Is.— No. 40, to Mr. Samuel 
P rid ham, Cheriton Fitzpayne. for 19/. 19s.— No. 39, to 
Mr. Thomas Melhuish, Pougnill, for 14/. 14s.— No. 35, 
to Mr. Tremlett, Newton St. Cyrei, for 13/. 2s. 6d. 
—No. 27, to Mr. George Mortimer, Ide, for 9/. 9s. 
— Let.— No. 45, to John Nott, Esq., Swymbridge, for 
26/. 4*.— No. 1, to Mr. Pridham, Cheriton Fitzpayne, 
for 21/.— No. 6, to Mr. John Turner, Cheriton Fltz- 
puyne 13/. 2s. <H.— No. 7, to Mr. Chappie, Ottery St. 


Mary, for II/. I Is.— No. 2, to Mr. J. Anning, Kenn, 
for 10/. 10a. — And as a summary of tbs wholt, we may 
Mate, that 31 Rams were sold for 278/. 15s. 6d. ; and 
8 let, for 118/. 13s. The total proceeds being 3971. 
8s. 6d. 

ILMINSTER, — SHEEP-SHEARING.— The Fonts 
annual sheep-shearing match came off with great spirit 
on Tnetday the 3d ult., and very good workmanship 
was displayed in that department of labour by the many 
competitors for the several prises offered. The names 
of the successful candidates and the premium dis- 
tributed are as follow : — 

£ *• 

1st— Thomas Slade, Beer Crooombe 3 o 

2nd.— John England, Shenton, Beauchamp . 3 O 

3rd.— John Collins, Kingsoury 1 O 

4th.— Charles Crabb, Tharlbeer O 15 

5th.— Daniel Crabb, Beer Crocombe O 10 

6th.— John Tett, Ruish, near Crewkerne. . . O 7 

7th.— John Thorae Paul, Wlaterhay O 5 

8th.— John Barrett, Hambridge O 3 

After the labour of the day was over, the company 
and their friends retired to the Ploutfi Inn, Fonts 
Cross, to partake of a bountiful repast in the shape of 
a good substantial English dinner, provided by Mr. 
England. Mr. Thomas Stephens, of Atherston offi- 
ciated as chairman, and Mr. Phelps as vice-president 
After the cloth was removed, the chairman rose and ob- 
served, that the association whose interest they were 
that day met to promote, had for its object the welfare 
of the agricultural population at large; it held ont en- 
couragement to the labourer, and ensured more atten- 
tion to the manner in which the labour was performed ; 
thereby the master would ultimately be much benefitted 
by the means they were adopting. He was pleased 
with the day's proceedings thus for, and he hoped the 
remainder of it would be spent in the neatest harmony ; 
he would therefore give the healths of her most gracious 
Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert, which were 
responded to with due honours. The Army and Navy 
was then given by R. Edmonds, Esq., and acknowledged 
by Messrs. Lang aad Cannicott. Success to Agri- 
culture, by Mr. Dibble, who, as one of the oldest 
agriculturists in the county, rejoiced that agriculture 
was brought to such a state of perfection, although he 
had no doubt but it could be much improved ; whoa he 
saw such men as the Duke of Richmond, Earl Spencer, 
and others, patronizing these societies, he fully believed 
that constant improvements would be made. The um- 
pires, Mr. J. Cannicott, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. 
Humphry, were then proposed and drank with great 
applause. Mr. Wallace responded to the toast, and 
said that the task which they had engaged to perform 
was not at all times a pleasant one, but it was one which 
they had performed, strictly adhering to the principle 
of duty and honesty. He hoped the society would 
flourish, and he should be happy, in conjunction with 
his fellow helpers, to render any assistance in his power 
nt any future period. The health of the Chairman was 
then given by R. Edmonds, Esq. The health of Mr. 
Phelps, Vice-President, was also given with nine times 
nine. “ Trade and Commerce” was proposed by Mr. W. 
Stephens. Mr. S. Stephens, of Uminster, in acknow- 
ledging the compliment, observed that he delighted to 
identify himself with agriculturists, because he thought 
that the commercial and agricultural interests were so 
closely connected that they must stand or foil together. 
The health of Mr. England, the landlord, was then 
drank, who very appropriately acknowledged the tout 
and returned thanks. During the evening many other 
toasts were drank and duly responded to, which being 
interspersed with several songs suitable to the occa- 
sion, the enjoyment of the evening passed over in the 
most pleasant manner. Our limits will not allow of 
our giving a more lengthy report of these interesting 
proceedings. We would just observe that the amount 
of subscriptions raised by the company then present 
authorizes us to state (he committee will be enabled to 
offer much higher prizes for the candidates at the next 
annual shearing match. 
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REVIEW OF THE CORN TRADE 

DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


Since our review for tbe month of May, of the 
***** end prospects of agriculture daring that 
nratb, tbe anti corn-law advocates have had an- 
other discussion on that most important subject, 
in the Rouse of Lords, and certainly no new ar- 
| aments in favour of the repeal of those protec- 
tive enactments, so Taluable to the united inter- 
ests of all classes in tbe British empire, were pro- 
duced by the different speakers on that occasion. 

Ihe old antiquated doctrine of reciprocity in 
trade, again formed the chief nucleus for their 
ugaueuts, and the whole performance ended, 
from necessity, in a perfect failure, even in stage 
fcfcct. The old complaint that Foreigners , the pro- 
Ate* of grains, are prevented from using our maim- 
futures by our system of supplying our own popula- 
tion with all the necessaries, and with many of the luxuries 
4 lift, baa been completely removed by the expe- 
rience of a virtual free foreign corn trade during 
tbs last two years, for, so far from that freedom 
having been, in the slightest degree, beneficial to 
the manufacturing and commercial classes, its 
uences have been perfectly the reverse. The 
Mure in our home crops, during the last 
two corn seasons, has occasioned a correspondent 
hilure in the home consumption of British manu- 
fretured goods, and during the same period, there 
has been certainly no increase in tbe exportation 
of these articles, to those foreign countries, from 
v hicb we have lately been compelled to draw sup- 
plies of grain, to make good the deficiency in our 
growth. Even the demand for the United States 
of America, has received no spur from this unfor- 
tunate state of our affairs at home. The heavy debts 
due for several years now, by American merchants, 
to those of the United Kingdom, have not been 
in tbe smallest degree alleviated by the large im- 
portation which has occurred, from these causes, 
of American flour, nor was it likely that the Amer- 
ican agriculturists would have parted with their 
property for any such patriotic purposes. Like 
the rest of mankind, they require payment for the 
sorplus of their crops, or a more substantial des- 
cription than the exchange of it for commercial 
had debts ; and should these debts not be provided 
for, from some other more effectual and more rea- 
sonable sources, they must remain unpaid, as they 
n ow, until tbe end of time. Perhaps on no 
former occasion, have more strenuous efforts been 
***de to embark tbe feelings, and the passions, of 
the operatives, and artisans generally, in favour of 
the repeal of the com lawB, than have been resor- 
ted to on this occasion ; but the schoolmaster is 
certainly abroad amongst them, and these classes 
know too well their own affairs, and the real 
foundation of their prosperity, to enter into a 
conspiracy against their future well being. To 
reduce the first cost of manufactures at home, 
intended for exportation, tbe reduction of the 
**get of labonr it the first thing which is ab- 
solutely necessary for the completion of this 
tihject. Wages, however, cannot be reduced 
until the present prices of the necessaries of life 
be previously reduced, which can alone be accom- 
plished by an importation of foreign grain, far 
Isrger than the actual consumption requires. The 
schoolmaster has taught the operatives and 
artisans of all grades and denominations, to en- 


quire into the benefits which they are to receive 
from as increased foreign trade in manufactured 
goods, arising solely out of the reduction of their 
wages, and they cannot discover any advantage 
to themselves as likely to originate from the cir- 
cumstance. On the contrary, those who are 
principally employed in the manufacture of the va- 
rious articles, which the home consumers require, 
know full well that their prosperity mainly 
depends on the state of the home markets, and 
that by the ruin of agriculture the value of these 
markets would be so materially depreciated, that 
the foundation 6tone on which they at present 
gain their living, would be for ever removed from 
under them. One of tbe delegates of the anti- 
corn law association, proposed, a few weeks ago, 
to call out a meeting in Palace Yard, of the work- 
ing classes, but the steam could not be raised for 
such an object. They may, to be sure, call spirits 
from the vasty deep, but, the old question may be 
asked, will they come ? Not they indeed. They 
no doubt ought to be obliged to the society, for 
pointing out to them grievances and complaints 
which they do not feel, though perhaps they ought 
to feel them, but for the removal of which, they 
are not prepared to sacrifice one day’s labour, 
and the wages consequent on its performance. 
Really the ambition of some of the master manu- 
facturers is as unbounded as is their philanthropy. 
Since 1816, the consumption of cotton wool has 
increased four-fold, and yet they remain un- 
satisfied. They cannot say that population has 
increased proportionally. Every corner is how- 
ever searched by them for the discovery of com- 
plaints against the present state of society, and 
the agricultural labourers have received their full 
share from this fund of compassion. These 
labourers are generally satisfied with their con- 
dition in life, aud in many counties they have 
learned, not without much surprise, that their re- 
muneration is too low. In Essex, where the best 
qualities of wheat are produced, this is more 
particularly the case. The wages of agricultural 
labour throughout the whole of that rich and im- 
portant county are considered high enough by 
those who receive them. The best agricultural 
labourers there receive not less than 15s. per week, 
and none of them at all conversant with the 
subject have under 12s., and this too in the 
neighbourhood of the most populous city in 
the universe. In addition to these wages 
nearly the whole of them have q cottage, 
and a garden, tbe surplus of the produce 
of which is sold, for the benefit of these labourers, 
in the public markets. Since 1830 no complaints 
have been made by this valuable class of society. 
There have been no fires and no destruction of 
property in the rural districts, since that period, 
and this roost fortunate change in their conduct 
arose solely out of the modification of the corn 
laws, which was effected by the Duke of Welling- 
ton two years before that year. These laws were 
in 1828 rendered more protective to the general 
industry of the people, and an almost unbounded 
quantity of nearly universal prosperity has resulted 
from this alteration, effected by that adminis- 
tration, of which his Grace was then the head. 
The violent alteration in the currency had, during 
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the previous eight years, entailed universal dis- 
tress throughout the empire, and it was found 
necessary to protect internal industry, as being 
the only remedy for the then existing evil. 
Since then there has not been any general distress 
amongst any of the productive classes, but on the 
contrary their condition in life is improved, and 
their contentment and satisfaction is annually 
increasing. The capital of farmers embarked in 
the cultivation of the fields exceeds two hundred 
and fifty millions sterling, and a seven years* lease 
is scarcely sufficient for the restoration to them 
of the property thus employed in field tillage. 
We say nothing of the landlord's property in the 
farms, which amounts to two or three thousand 
millions sterling ; but surely this mighty interest 
is not to be, on slight grounds, interfered with ? 
Property of this immense amount is not to be 
sacrificed to theory, nor is agriculture to he put 
in jeopardy, even should the placing of larger 
sums of money in the hands of the master manu- 
facturers, than they now possess, be the conse- 
quence. The proprietors of the national debt, the 
capital of the farmers invested in tillage, the 
value of the land itself, the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer, and those of the operative 
manufacturers themselves, are certainly far more 
valuable to the empire in general, than the profit 
to be derived from the clothing of the labourers 
in the fields of Germany can by any possibility be. 
With the exception of very few indeed, the manu- 
facturing, and generally the commercial classes, are 
perfectly satisfied with things as they at present ex- 
ist. The state of society is so artificial, that the dif- 
ferent interests, of which it is composed, are mainly 
depending on each other for support. The 
prosperity and the adversity of any member of 
this arch of society affect the whole body. To 
reduce the agricultural interest from its just 
position in the empire, would soon afterwards be 
attended by the most unfortunate consequences to 
commerce and to manufactures, more particularly 
to the operatives in their important departments 
of industry. The repeal of the corn laws would 
not only reduce most materially the home con- 
sumption of manufactured goods, but it would 
eventually also increase the number of com- 
mercial, mining and manufacturing labourers, by 
the addition to their body of thousands of families, 
who, under the present system, receive abundance 
of productive labour in the fields, but who, should 
the corn laws be repealed, would be compelled to 
seek for employment in other quarters at an im- 
mense reduction of wages. By a reduction of 
wages obtained by means of this description, 
no doubt some of the master manufacturers 
might, for a few years, increase the consump- 
tion of British made goods in the foreign 
markets ; but this source of profit contains 
within itself materials for its own destruction ; 
for, by the quantity of land which the repeal of the 
corn laws would throw out of cultivation, and by 
the very unnatural reduction which the same act 
would occasion iu the wages of labour, provisions 
of every sort would become so high in their relative 
value with the means of the consumers to purchase 
them, that universal misery would, iu a few years 
afterwards, be the certain result of this act of in- 
sanity. The school-master, however, has been 
abroad for years now, amongst artizsns and opera- 
tives, and to attempt to muster them in Palace-yard, 
for the adoption of measures, and for passing reso- 
lutions destructive to their future prosperity, would 
be paying a very poor compliment to their intellects, 


and to ffie progress which they have made in every 
department of practical knowledge. They are per- 
fectly aware that the present favourable appearances 
in the fields are of far greater importance to their 
future prosperity, than any meeting in Palace-yard 
can be, and it it a very fortunate circumstance that, 
since our June publication, the weather has conti- 
nued to be as auspicious to the growing crops of 
every description as it possibly could have been, 
and there exists the greatest probability of the har- 
vest proving a much more abundant one than we 
have enjoyed for several years past The prospects 
of the wheat crop are as favourable as they can be, 
nor can they now be altered by anything short of a 
wet reaping season, which will commence in the 
third week of J uly, and in every probability will be 
general before the close of the present month. 
There are complaints of a partial thinness in the 
winter sown wheats, in several of the southern dis- 
tricts, and also in Suffolk. In the other three 
home counties we are warranted in asserting 
that there exists the greatest probability of a 
most abundant wheat crop, and in all the wheat 
districts in Engtand, to the northward and west- 
ward, the prospects are equally encouraging; — 
indeed, agricultural science has made so much 
progress of late, that the fields have generally the 
appearance of highly cultivated gardens. The soil 
is not exhausted, under the modern system of farm- 
ing, by weeds and useless herbs, nor is the beauty 
of the country now deformed by similar excres- 
cences. No vegetation is now permitted but that 
which is necessary to the people, and the idea of 
utility is associated with the luxuriancy itself of 
this highly cultivated country. In Scotland the 
wheat crop is also in an equally favourable position, 
and promises, at the present moment, a most abun- 
dant yield. In Ireland even, although agricultural 
improvements there have net yet bad time to make 
so much progress as they have done in Great 
Britain, still the fields are filled at present with 
vegetation, and a more than usually abundant produce 
may, with considerable confidence, be anticipated. 
To secure s good and abundant crop during the en- 
suing harvest will prevent the exportation of money for 
the payment of foreign grain , and will increase the sums 
of money embarked in agricultural and commercial 
improvements at home. When the agricultural in- 
terest receives remunerating prices for the produce 
of the fields, the home markets for commercial and 
manufacturing property are always proportionately 
increased, ana when the transmissions of money to 
foreign countries for the purchase of grain is not 
rendered necessary by the elements, that money will 
bo employed in home improvements, and will afford 
additional wages to the productive classes. During 
the last twa corn seasons little short of five millions 
of quarters of grain were paid for, and imported 
into this country from foreign nations, and no in- 
creased exportation of manufactured goods, or of 
colonial produce, was visible during the same period. 
It must, therefore, be naturally concluded tnat the 
price of this foreign grain was abstracted from the 
capital of the empire, which must have done very 
material injury to the productive employment, and 
consequently to the wsges and incomes of the peo- 
ple. The same evils will not occur daring, at nil 
events, the next twelve mouths, should the present 
corn season close as favourably as it has begun. On 
the contrary, the wealth of the country will be di- 
rected towards its farther improvement, and not 
expended abroad in making tbe necessary provisions 
for a deficient crop. The wheat crop, as we have 
already stated, his every appearance of abnndsnce. 
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and superior farming has rendered the spring wheats 
as favourable in appearance as those sown prev ions 
to the tom of the present year. In the barlsy coun- 
ties® and more particularly on the sandy and light soils 
of Norfolk, the genial rains, and the warmth by which 
they were generally attended, have given to the 
young barley plants a moat luxuriant and healthy 
appearance, and consequently this article prbmises 
great abundance, should it be gathered in good con- 
dition. Of oats we are happy to make a report 
equally favourable, and in no season was the ap- 
pearance of the potato crop more cheering than it ia 
at present. In Ireland particularly this is the case, 
and to the inhabitants of that part of the empire this 
fact is of the greatest importance. There can be no 
superabundance of population in the United King- 
dom so long as land remains uncultivated, fer the 
inhabitants must be far more profitably employed in 
the tillage of that land than they can be when trans- 
ported for similar purposes to the colonies. In 
Ireland the sources lor employment of this descrip- 
tion are nearly boundless, and capital embarked there 
in agricultural improvements, under the protection 
of the corn laws, in a few years must convert wastes 
into wheat fields, and open a new channel for the 
comfortable support of even double her present 
population. Favourable weather during the re- 
mainder of the season is now only necessary, we 
repeat, to the gathering of a rich and plentiful crop ; 
and, should our present expectations on this subject 
he confirmed, several millions sterling will remain 
in the country, and will be expended in the profitable 
employment of the people at home, instead of being 
remitted to the continent, as it must be. in payment 
for foreign grain, from whence it will never return, 
should the trade in foreign corn again this season be 
rendered, by adverse circumstances, as free as it has 
been during the last two corn seasons. 

The corn markets throughout the United Kingdom, 
daring the month of June, have varied very little 
from their uaual state at the same period of the 
seaaonin common years. The supplies of wheat 
naturally have been small, bat with the addition of 
moderate portions of free foreign wheats, they have 
bean rendered in every respect equal to the consump- 
tion. In the value of wheat the differences, since our 
last review, have been of very little consequence. 
The dnty payable on foreign wheat, whan entered fer 
home use, bad advanced to 18s. 8d. per quarter, but 
still the holders of bonded wheats entered only a 
few thousand quarters when the duty was 16s. 8d. f 
and thus shew that they still entertain strong hopes 
of prices being dearer, before the commencement 
of the next corn season. As the supply of home 
grown wheat for the next month or six weeks must 
from necessity be moderate, the proper application 
of capital on the part of some of the holders of 
bonded wheats mey, by possibility, produce the de- 
sired effect, and cause a considerable reduction in 
the existing rates of duty, before any considerable 
portion of the new crop can be brought forward into 
the market for sale. Still to tbe British agricultural 
interest the accomplishment of these expectations on 
the part of the proprietors and importers of foreirn 
wheat, cannot be of much consequence, should the 
next harvest be as good as at present it promisee to 
he, for it will enable tbe farmers to lay up that stock 
af wheat which in prosperous seasons it has been 
their custom to do, and thus, when unpropitions 
weather, in some future season, renders tbe crop de- 
ficient, half a year's consumption at all events will be 
feuad in their possession to make good any partial fail- 
ure in quantity or quality, which may occur under 
such circumstances. The rapid progress, however, 


which agricultural improvement is now making under 
the moderate protection which the existing corn laws 
afford to tbe cultivation of tbe fields, and in particu- 
lar to those of Ireland, must, in tbe space of a very 
few years, now make tbe inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom not only independent of supplies of food 
produced by foreign nations, but also increase their 
commerce in the exportation of the surplus of our 
growth at home to our own colonies, and toother 
communities, where climate prevents the cultivation 
of grain generally. Independent of the transforma- 
tion of waste lands into wheat fields, there ia not one 
acre of land now, however high may be the state of its 
cultivation, which is not still capable of much more 
extensive improvement than it has already under- 
gone. Tbe fields which were in tillage fifteen or 
twenty years ago already yield at least a fifth more 
produce than they did then, and it is net possible to 
predict when any limit may be placed to this increas- 
ing growth of the necessaries of life. Heretofore it 
baa fully kept pace with the increase of population, 
and eventually it most surpass it. We may there- 
fore be permitted to entertain a well grounded hope, 
that before long, grain will form an important article 
in our foreign export trade, and thus add to the 
means of tbe capitalist for giving productive labour 
and fair wages to all classes at borne, whatever may 
be tbe department of industry in which they employ 
their time, and to which they devote their talents and 
attention. During tbe past month tbe decline in tbe 
value of wheat generally has been about is. per qr., and 
under tbe present favourable state of the weather 
we do not think that any very sanguine expectations 
need be entertained by tbe holders and importers of 
foreign wheats, of any material alteration now occur- 
ring, unless it be brought about either by some change 
in tbe weather, or by some management in tbe aver- 
age prices, by which importation is regulated. 

Tbe consumption of barley is, at this time of tbe 
ear, generally much reduced, but tbe supply of it 
as been proportionably small; indeed the heavy 
taxes imposed on the manufacture of this article, are 
most inimical to its production, for the use of it 
might be doubled under different circumstances. 
In the spirits manufactured at home for instance, a 
considerable increase in tbe consumption of home 
grown barley would be the consequence of the sup- 
pression of tbe trade of the smuggler of foreign 
spirits ; but this change can only be effected by a 
reduction of the duty now payable on distillation in 
England. In the United Kingdom tbe quantity 
of duty paid home made spirits is at present confined 
to 94 millions of gallons : of this quantity tbe Irish 
use 10} millions of gallons, with a population of 
8 millions in all. In Scotland tbe consumption 
amongst less than three millions of people, amounts 
to little under four millions of gallons ; whereas in 
England, with sixteen millions of people, tbe quan- 
tity of dnty paid home made spirits is limited to less 
than ten millions of gallons. Now in England tbe 
actual oensumptioo of spirits is more than double of 
the quantity on which duty is actually paid, and a 
profitable field ia thus opened to the undertakings of 
the foreign smuggler, occasioned, not by tbe supe- 
riority of foreign spirits over these of oar home ma- 
nufacturer, but by the intolerable weight of the duty, 
which ia charged on them. It bas often been our 
fate to assert that taxation over done destroys the 
intentions of those who impose it, and that this ia 
decidedly the case requires no greater proof than 
can be obtained bv comparing the quantity of home 
made spirits used in Scotland and Ireland, where 
the duties are moderate, with that used in England, 
where the public charge ia excessive. In tbe article 
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of malt the barley f rowers are still more eenoaslf 
injured and oppressed, for the reduction of the malt 
doty to one-half of the p r ese n t charge, would do 
more than doable the quantity of beer at present 
consumed, and would open an additional market for 
the consumption of at least fire millions of quarters 
of barley more than can be used under the existing 
system. The landed interest is sacrificed to taxa- 
tion, bat unless the barley growers complain of the 
injury done to them by the heavy manner in which 
barley is taxed, they must go without redress, and 
the people must continue to be limited in their con- 
sumption of beer to at least half the quantity, which, 
under different circumstances, they would be able to 
aoquire. One million of acres of light soils might 
be brought forward into cultivation for the produc- 
tion of this additional quantity of barley, and as 
many pounds sterling would thus be added to the 
annual income of the land proprietor ; the great bodj 
of the people would have a large increase to their 
present consumption of beer, and a farther channel 
for the productive employment of agricultural 
labourers would be opened to them ; the revenue 
itself being increased by the alteration, and the im- 
moral occupation of the smuggler being entirely sup- 
pressed. The value of barley during the month has 
been fairly supported, nor is any material decline in 
it probable until the new crop is brought forward 
into the different large markets of consumption. 

The advance in the value of oats, which was ex- 
pected to havo occurred before this time, has not yet 
taken place, nor is it probable now that it will do so 
to the extent which was anticipated when our last 
number went to press. The supplies from Ireland 
in particular, have exceeded tbe general expectation, 
ana from Scotland the arrivals have been much 
more liberal than a few weeks ago could have been 
supposed. The home supplies therefore, added te 
tbe foreign importations, have equalled the usual 
consumption, and prices consequently have remained 
during June without any material alteration occur- 
ring in them. To the consequences of the corn 
laws in Ireland we have been chiefly indebted for 
the steady state of the oat trade during tbe last two 
or three years, and if they conferred no other ad- 
vantage than this one on the commucity, their repeal 
woulabe an extraordinary act of self injury, and 
certainly is not required by any visible increase in 
tbe exportation of goods to any of ths foreign com 
districts for the benefit of those who manufacture 
thegi. On tbe contrary, the foreign oats consumed 
here during that period, have been paid for by 
specie remittances, and not by manufactured goods ; 
and had that money bsen paid to British and Irish 
oat growers, it would now do in circulation at home, 
employing the people and increasing their wages, 
as is universally the case when our home crops are 
equal to the home consumption. 

Peas and beans of home growth have con tinned 
to maintain rather high prices, but the supplies of 
them generally have not been equal to the consump- 
tion, and some quantity of foreign have consequently 
been requisite to supply tbe deficiency. The season 
for them is now however, drawing to its close, sod 
well grounded expectations are entertained that our 
home growth, tbe next year, will be equal to all our 
wants, and no further expense will be required for 
the payment of foreign supplies of these articles. 
Potatoes likewise have continued of tbe best quality 
to the close, a great proof of tbe progress making 
in tbe science of agricultural tillage, and which 
most continue to be attended by the most important 
consequences to the population, so long as proper 


protection is extended to the cultivators of this 
most necessary root. 

Tbe information received during tbe last month 
from all tbe export com markets in foreign com- 
munities, has not been interesting, the purchasers 
of agricultural produce continuing the old practice 
of regulating their transactions by the advices 
which they receive from Mark Lane. Throughout 
tbe different ports in tbe United States of America, 
during tbe month of May and the early past of June, 
an unusual degree of dulness prevailed, nor was it 
possible to effect sales either of wheat or flour for 
exportation to any great extent. Complaints, con- 
sequently, s gainst our regulations, were on the 
increase, and tbe preference which eur laws afford 
to our home producers of grain over those of the 
United States, was of course blamed, we may say 
by the entire population, for they feel themselves 
deprived of no inconsiderable amount of British 
money, which, under different regulations in our 
com markets, they would have received in exchaoge 
for tbe surplus of their wheat crop, and which, in 
every probability, would have been employed in ex- 
tending the American manufactures in opposition 
to our own. This money is far more profitably em- 
ployed at home in commercial and agricultural im- 
provements. From the Black Sea, and all quarters 
in the Mediterranean sea, the information latterly 
received is of tbe same description. No animation 
existed in tbe com trade in any of them, and prices 
were generally on the decline. From the Baltic, 
and from all tbe corn ports without that sen, the 
advices received are of an equally gloomy descrip- 
tion, although a decline in prices had brought forth 
some speculators, who bad made considerable pur- 
chases, particularly in Hamburg and Dantsig, 
chiefly for British account. A quantity therefore 
will yet be imported, and probably bonded bare, for 
the prioes generally paid will not admit ef favourable 
sales here even at our present quotations. Of the 
growing crops abroad, the reports are as favourable 
aa they well can be, nor have we beard of any com- 
plaints any where on this subject. 


CURRENCY PER IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


Juhb 22. 

Per Qr. Per Qr. 

Wheat, Empi and Kent, red .. 08 70 72 White 70 79 
Suffolk and Norfolk. .06 68 72 Do.... 72 74 79 

Irish 60 60 Do..... 60 64 

Old, red 70 74 76 Do. ..74 78 80 

RTS, old 30 38 New.... 41 43 

Barley, Grinding 30 32 34 Malting 38 40 Chevalier 40 42 

Irish 26 27 Bore... 24 26 

MALT, Suffolk and Norfolk .... 70 76 Brown.. 66 60 

Kingston and Ware ..68 70 75 Chevalier 70 76 

Oats, Yorksh. 4c Lincolnsh., feed 27 30 Potato. . 29 32 

Youghall and Cork black 90 97 Cork, white 94 96 

Dublin 96 27 Westport 90 27 

Clonmel 28 29 Limerick 24 28 SO 

Londonderry — 28 Sligo .. 98 29 

Newry 98 30 

Galway 92 23 

Waterford, white 94 26 Black... 96 97 

Scotch feed 27 38 Potato 29 32 34 

Bears, Tick, new 40 44 Old.... 44 46 

Peas, Grey 30 40 Mapla.. 40 42 

White 40 49 Boilers. 4944 46 

Sees, Rape 911. 3 21. Irish 96/. per last. 

Linseed 46 60 

English Red Clover, flue, 70 80 96 per cwt. 

White.... 60 70 80 90 

Flour, Town-made 69 — Suffolk 68 64 per sk. of 280 lbs. 
Stockton and Norfolk .... 52 64 


FOREIGN GRAIN AND FLOUR IN BOND. 


Wheat, Dantxic 66 00 

Hamburg 62 — 

Bablby 99 94 

OATS, Brew — 24 Feed... 

Bears 32 36 

Peas 82 36 

Flour, American, per bri 98 — Baltic.. 


19 SI 
28 — 
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COMPARATIVE PRICE9of GRAIN. 


WEEKLY AVERAGES by 
the Imp. Quarter, from the 
Gazette, of Friday last, June 
10th, 1840. 

■- d. 

Wheat 07 7 

AVERAGES from the corres- 
ponding Gazette in the last 
year, Friday, June 21, 1880. 

s. d. 

Wnvii* fta 1 

Baulky 35 0 

Rihl.lY K 

2 AT * 27 8 

Bats 27 4 

Beams 43 1 

Ryk 40 2 

Bkak« _ 40 2 

F*a* 44 8 

Pbab 30 4 


IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 


Weak ending 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Kay 8th .. 

08 1 

38 6 

38 10 

88 9 

43 11 

41 0 

15th . . 

88 7 

38 5 

27 6 

37 2 

44 3 

41 7 

Sfd 

68 0 

37 8 

27 3 

87 2 

44 10 

42 5 

30th .. 

87 10 

37 0 

27 1 

37 3 

44 6 

41 11 

June 5th 

87 1 

36 4 

37 10 

39 3 

45 4 

43 7 

13th .. 

Aggregate Average 
of the six weeks 
which regulates 

87 7 

35 9 

37 a 

37 1 

45 1 

44 6 

the duty 

Duties payable in 
London till Wed- 
nesday next inclu- 
sive, and at tbs 
Outporta till the 
arrival af the mall 
of that day from 

87 10 

37 3 

27 4 

37 5 

44 8 

1 

42 7 

London 

Do. on grain from 
British posses- 
sions out of Eu- 

18 8 

0 4 

6 3 

14 0 

3 6 

0 8 

rope 

0 6 

0 6 

2 6 

0 8 

0 6 

0 0 


SEED MARKET. 


Junk 22. 

l he operatiens in seeds were of the most retail de- 
scription, and excepting that fine carraway was ra- 
ther more sought after, at slightly advanced rates, no 
alteration took place either in the demand for or value 
of any article. 


Masted, English, sowing 50 

Baltic — 

M editor. Sc Odessa — 

Hempseed, small 34 

Coriander 10 

Mustard, brown ........ 10 

Turnip 8eed, new Swedes — 
Clover, English, red .... 50 

Flemish 

New Hamburgh 

Old do 

Prench 

Old do 

Trefoil 

Rapeaeed, English 

Rye Grass, English 30 

Tires, winter 

Largs, foreign.... 

Canary, new 

Carraway 


50 

51 



— 

— 

crushing 

41 

34 

36 

large . . 

33 

10 

16 

old.... 

18 

16 

18 

white.. 

11 

— 

— 


10 

50 

00 

white 

48 

40 

80 

do.. 

45 

53 

68 

do.. 

46 

35 

50 

do. . 


50 

50 

do.. 



40 

50 



10 

23 

fine new 

36 

30/. 

32/. 

foreign, 

28/. 

30 

42 

Scotch 

18 

— 

— 

Spring 

S 

fe. 

6d. 

Off. 0d. 


89 

71 

extra 78 

50 

52 




44 per qr. 



40 

8 


PRICES OF HOPS. 

BOROUGH, Jane 22. 

The blight in thorn dbtrfct* which were effected 
•® continue., anff every day reader* the attack aof 
Jg 1 “Jj gMtKcnt. however, remain fro 
fnm it ; the duty is estimated at 130 to 135,000 ; ( 
httia more business doing at about 5s. advance. 

Kent Pockets, 1880 £3 5 0to£4 10 ‘ 

Do. choke do....... .... 413 

East Kent pockets, do.. .. . 4 0 

Sussex do. do. 8 8 

Kent bags do 3 lfi 

1838*9 g 10 


8 15 
6 8 
0 3 15 

0 6 10 

0 3 10 


WOOL MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Juki 22.— -Such a total cessation of business as has 
taton place tins last wwk, has scarcely been experienced 
m the warst of times. All sorts are involved in the seme 


71 


S redicament. The countenances of holders of wool 
epict the state of the trade most dolefully, and no 
cheering future prospects are in the least degree appa- 
rent to alter them. 


Down Tegg* 

Half-bred Hogs . . . 
Ewes and Wethers . 

Flannel do 

Blanket Wool 

Skin, Combing. . . . . 


s. d. 

s. 

d. 

1 n to 1 

H 

1 2 

1 

3 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 10 

1 

2 

0 6 

0 

8 

0 10 

1 

1* 


LIVERPOOL, June 20. 

Scotch.— We have again to report e very limited 
demand for laid Highland wool for tho week at our 
former quotations ; the manufacturers buy but sparingly, 
expecting that as there is no very immediate prospect ot 
improvement in trade, that prices must still decline. 
There is scarcely any demand for either crossed or 
Cheviot, but in the absence of any tnumactions we keep 
eur quotations as before. 

s. d. s. d. 

Laid Highland Wool, per 24 lbs.. 8 0 to 8 8 

White do. do (none) 00 O 00 0 

Laid Crossed do.. unwashed.. 0 0 0 3 

Do. washed do 0 8 10 3 

Do. Cheviot unwashed do 0 8 11 0 

Do. washed IS 8 18 6 

Cheviot white 24 0 28 0 

Foreign, — We have had a very dull business t hi s 
week, and only a small quantity of foreign wool changed 
hands, although prices were somewhat lower. The 
rates paid at the auction in London were considered to 
be under those previously realised by private contract. 
Arrived this week, 893 ; previously, this year, 29,812 ; 
total, 30,705 bags. 


FOREIGN. 

Junk 22. — Ai last week’s public sales a considerable 
falling off was apparent in the demand for most of tho 
wools offered for public competition, and the prices de- 
clined from Id. to 2d. per lb., in consequence of which 
large quantities were bought in. By private contract, 
next to nothing is doing, while the imports continue 
moderate. 


POTATO MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK WATER-SIDE, Junk 22. 

During the past week the arrivals of Potatoes to the 
port of London have been as follows .—viz., from 
lorkshire, 186 tens; Scotland, 231; Kent, 50; the 
total being 561 tons. The above being fresh samples, 
and coming to market in good condition, has caused the 
demand to be equal to the supply, consequently no 
diUcuKy is experienced in effecting sales at the an- 
nexed quotations. 

P&KaiNT PRICKS are AS ANNEXED: 

York B«h, 120«. per ton.; Scotch do., MX*, to 110..; 
Devoni, 100». to 1 lot. ; Kent Kidneys, 10 O 1 . ; Kent Whites, 


MANURES. 

Subdued ire the pretest prices of tevenU tort* of 
manure 

Bane-duet, 2ls. per qr. of 8 bushels. 

Half-inch ditto, 20s. per qr. do. 

Rape-dust, 61. 15s. per tan. 

Kaga, 41. to 4 L 10s. per ton. 

Graves, 51. to 51 10a. per ton. 

Gypsum, 38s. per ton. 

Salt, 21. 5s. dirty, 21. 15s. clean, per ton. 

Carbon, 12s. 6d. per qr. 

Soap ashes, 10s. per too. 

Artificial Manure, 12s. per qr. 

Sffteviiij Patent Disinfected Manure, 13s. 6d. per qr. 

*** cwt -— 19 *- to 19s. 6d. 

Nitrate of Potash or Saltpetre, 24s. to 27s. per cwt 
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PRICES OF SHARES. 


No. of 
Shares. 


6.300 

I), 500 

15.000 

9.300 

7.500 

5.000 

3.000 

8.000 

64.000 

18.000 
10,018 
10,018 
10,000 

85.000 

25.000 

8,000 

36.000 
26,666 

6,334 

20.000 

0,000 

80,000/. 

24.000 

1.500 
2,100 
<1100 

11,475 

7,068 

30.000 

6,000 

25.000 

25.000 
31,250 

13.000 

13.000 

30.000 

15,714 

10.000 

15,000 

15.000 

12.000 
3,762 
1,000 

28,000 

6,000 


IRON RAILWAYS. 

[Birmingham and Derby Junction 
| 100/ sh 

Ditto and Gloucester 100/ sh 80/ pd 
! Bristol and Exeter. . 100/ sh 50/ pd 
'Ditto and Glouces. . 50/ sh 2$/ pd 
. Union 


»7Za8/ 

73/a4t 

28£/a0£/ 


|CheltenhAm 4c Great West, 

100/ sh 50/ pdl 
Chester and Crewe . . 50/ sli 50/ pd 

Clarence (Durham) 100/ sh 

Dublin and Kilkenny 100/ sh 2 £Z pd 
Eastern Counties . . . .25/ sh 21/ pd 
Edinburgh 4c Glasgow 50/ sii 30/ pd 

Grand Junction 100/ sli 

Ditto Half Shares. . . .50/ sh 30/ pd 
Great N. of England 100/ sh 65/ pd 
Great Western .... 100/ sh 65/ pd 
Ditto Half Shares. . . .50/ sh 30/ pd 

Ditto Debentures 

Hull and Selby 50/ sh 40/ pd 

London and Brighton 50/ sh 35/ ]>d 
London 4c Croydon. .Av. 14/ 18s 6d 

Ditto Script 9/ sh 

London and Greenwich .... 20/ sh 

Ditto New 16/ sh 

Ditto Debentures (various amounts) 

London 4c Black wall 25/ sh 20/ pd 
Leicester and Swannington. .50/ sh 

Leeds and Selby 100/ sli 

Liverpool and Manchester. . 100/ sh 
[Ditto Quarter Shares .... 25/ sh 

Ditto Half Shares 50/ sh 

London 4c S. Western, late London 
and Southampton Ar. 38/ 17s 9*1 
Ditto Portsmouth Branch 50/ sh 
25/ pd 

London 4c Birmingh. 100/sh90/pd 
Ditto Quarter Shares 25/ sh 5/ pd 31$/ 
Ditto New . . 32/ sh 24/ pd 52$/a3 

Manchester 4c Leeds 100/ sh 00/ pd 84/aO/ 
Ditto Half Shares . . 50/ sh 25/ pd,37/a8/ 
Manchester and Birmingham 

70/ sh 30/ pd 24/a5/ 
Ditto ditto Extension 70/ sh 7/ pd 5!a0/ 

Midland Counties 100/ sli|95/a7/ 

North Midland 100/ shil01 v _ 

Ditto Half Shures. .40/ sh 30/ pd 404/al/ 
Northern 4c Eastern 100/ sli 30/ pd 22/ aO / 
Severn and Wye .. Average 27/ »h[41/a2/ 
Stockton and Darlington. .Average 

106/ 18s 4d 250/ 

S. Eastern and Dover 50/ sh 23/ pd 04/alO/ 
York 4c North Midland 50/sli 67/a8Z 


Price 

per 

Share. 


1 25/a7/ 
60/al/ 


15 fe£/ 

[25 lattl 
[252/ 
102 / 

100/ 

1024/a8/ 
35/87/ 
28}/ a£/ 
124/ aO / 
124/ a0/ 
10/a0/ 
164/ aO/ 

214/a2/ 

71/ 

75/ 

184/ 

$ 

50Za6O/ 


14/per ct 
[14/per ct 


5s per sli 
1/ per sh 


1 33/m0/ 
189/a90/ 
l* 
,/ 


Div. per 
Share 
[per Ann. 


24/ 

4/ per sh 

94/per ct 
94/per ct 
04/per ct t 

14/per sh I 

5/ per ct 
1/ per sh 
f/persh 


[2/ 2s p sh 
14/per sh 
[2/ 2s p sh 



JOINT STOCK BANKS. 



10,000 

5,000 

Australasia Batik (Chartered) 40/ sh 
Ditto New (Chartered) 40/ sli 30/ pd 

644/a5/ 

40/a8Z 

8/ per ct ! 

20,000 

Bank of B. N. America (Chart.) 


1 


50/ sh 85/ pd 

34/a4/ 

6/ per ct [ 

20,000 

Colonial Bank(Chart.)100/sh 25/ pd 

7/ per ct 

4,000 

Ionian State (Chart.) 25/ sh 5/ pd 

5 1*61 

30,000 

London and Westminster Bank 


1 


100/ sh 20/ pd 

24/a4 / 

61 per ct 1 

60,000 

London Joint Stock Bank 50/ sh 

13,432 

10/ pd 

13/a4/ 

5/ per ct 

Do New, 10/ sh issued at 1/ pm 6/ pd 

20,000 

National Bank of Ireland. .50/ sh 



10,000 

174/ pd 

174/al8/ 

01 per ct 1 

I 1 

Do. Provincial Bank of England 

7,739 

100/ sh 35/ pd 

374/a54Z 

61 per ct J 

Do. New 20/ sh issued at 2/ 10s pm 

20,000 

„ 10/ pd 

ll/a4/ 

6/ per ct 

Provincial Bank of Ireland 100/ sh 

4,000 

25/ pd 

Ditto New 10/ sh 

444/a54/ 

17$/al8/ 

8/ per ct 

8/ per ct 

90,000 

Union Bank of Australia. .25/ sh 



20/ pd 

314/a2/ 

1/ 8s 

6,000 

50,000 

Union Bank of London 50/ sh 5/ pd 
West of England and South Wales 

5j/a|/ 



District Bank . .20/ sh 124/ pd 

124/00/ 

6/ per ct 


10/ 

|l4Za2/ 

[2/a3/ 

ll/al2I 


40/ 

14/a2/ 

4/aQZ 


Price. iDhrideod 


1/ 



IZpsh 
1/4* psh 
24s 

l|/ pr sh 
51 persk 


[10s 

10s pr sh 


10s 

1/ per »h 


2/ per sh 


Shares. . MINES. 


4.000 Alten 50/ sh 124/ pd 

1.000 Ditto New 15/ sh 124/ pd 

10.000 Anglo Mexican (iss. 5/ pm) 100/ sh 

3374}^ Ditto Subscription 25/ sh 

10.000 Ditto Mint 25/ sh 10/ pd 

8.000 Bloenavon Iron 4c Coal 50/ sh 45/ pd 

2.000 Bolaaoes 150/ sh 

1.000 Ditto New 50/ sh 20/ pd 

Ditto Scrip 25/ sh 

20.000 Bolivar Copper Company . . 15/ sh 

20.000 Ditto Ditto Scrip New . . 3/ sh 

10.000 Brazilian Imperial 35/ sh 20/ pd, 

iss. 5/ pm 15Zal6/ 

11.000 Ditto St. John Del Rey 20/ sh 144/ pdl|/a2l 

12.000 Brazilian Macau bus Cocoes .. 25/ 

20.000 British Iron Company .... 50/ sh 

10.000 Cata Branca 10/ sh 7/ pd 

8.500 Colombian 55/sh3/a4/ 

1.500 Ditto Scrip 11/ sh 3/ 

10,000 Candonga 20/ sh 74/ pd 

10.000 Copiapo 20/ sh 12$/ pd 

4.000 English MiningComp. 25/ sh 14/ pd 

20.000 General Mining Association 20/ sh 

19/ pd 

0,204 Hibernian 50/ sh 11}/ pd 

5,739 Mexican Company 100/ sh 57$/ pd 

5.000 Minas Geras 20/ sh 12 / pd 

14,460 Real del Monte registered Av. /sh 

Ditto Ditto unregistered 4 \lu5l 

17.000 Ditto Loan (Notes) .... 150/ sh 
5,000 Redinoor (consolidated) 5/ sh 44/ pd 

10.000 Rhyinney Iron 50/ sh 

28,267 United Mexican 40/ sh 40/ pd.. 

iss. 2/ pm 

Ditto Scrip : 21 pd. . 

I Ditto ditto (New) 5/ pd 

| 6,000 Wicklow Copper 5/ sh 5/ pd 

i 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


10,000 Anti Dry Rot Company .. I84/ sh 
ji 10,000 I Assam Tea Company.. 50/ sh 51 pd 
' 1,080 [Auction Mart 60/ sh lOsprsh 

10.000 Australian (Agricultural) 100/ sh 

28/ 2s pd 41Za2/ 30sprsh 
i 6,000 British American Land Company 

50/ sh 33/ pd.. 10/all/ 

[ 8,600 [British Rock and Patent Salt 

I | 50/ sli 35/ pd 13/ 

| 10,000 Canada Company (Chartered) 

100/ sh 324/ pd 36/a7 / 6/ per ct 

5.000 Droitwlch Patent Salt 25/ sh 194/ 20s pr sh 

2,700 Equitable Reversionary Interest 

Society 100/ sh 50/ pd 4/ per ct 

20.000 General Steam Navigation Com- 

pany 15/ sh 14/ pd 25f/a6/ IZSsprsh 
1,800 Ditto Cemetery (Chartered) 25/ sh 44/ 6/ per ct 

1,800 Ditto New (Chartered) 25/ sh 44/ 6/ per ct 

2,100 Hungerford Market 100/ pd3l4Z 30sprsh 

24,800 Ditto Debentures (var. amounts). . 5/ per ct 

3.000 Kent Zoological and Botanical 

Garden Company 10/ sh 4/ pd 

5.000 London Cemetery (Chartered) 

20/ sh 

1,800 London Corn Exchange.... 374/ pd 21 Za2/ l/per»h 

2.000 London Commercial Sale Rooms 

Average 75/ sh 96/ |1Z 

2,400 London and Westminster Steam 

Boat Company 10/ sh |5Z per ct 

20,000 Mexican and South Amcricau 

Company 10/ sh 7/ pd 5/a|Z [10s 

20,000 New Brunswick Land 100/ sh 50/ pd 

4.000 New Zealand Land Comp. ..25/ sh | [k b. 

5,387 Reversionary Int. Society . . 100/ sh 134/ bl per all 

14,400 S. Australian Comp. 25/ sh 174/ pd 184/194/ ftl per ct 

3.000 South Metropolitan Cemetery 

(Chartered) 25/ sh 

4.000 Thames Tunnel 50/ sh 10/al/ 

200,000/ Upper Canada Loan 15/ per ct 

200,000/ Ditto E/perct 

10,000/ Van D. Land (Agricultural) Char- 
tered 100/ sh 18/ pd 12Za4Z [69 perih 
West London ana Westminster 
Cemetery 25/ sh 19/ pd 


5,000 


Printed by Joseph Rogerson, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 
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PLATE I. 

The subject of the first Plate is Nimrod, the property of Mr. Lacy, of Panton, near 
Loath. This horse was bought by Sir David Baird, at Callender, near Falkirk, in 
Scotland. He was hunted for seven seasons in England by that gentleman, one of the 
hardest riders in the kingdom, and performed during that time, more than the work of 
two horses, without being sick or lame. The prize of Ten Sovereigns, as the best horse 
for getting hunters, was awarded to him at the Louth Agricultural Meeting in August, 
1899; as also the premium of Seven Sovereigns, at the Lincoln Meeting in August, 
1839, and a premium of Five Sovereigns as the best horse for getting hacks. 


PLATE II. 

“LITTLE WONDER,” Winner op the Derby. 
(For Description see page 146 .) 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

Although a difference of opinion may exist as to 
the amount of advantage which the agriculture of 
Scotland lias derived from the Highland Agricul- 
tural Society, nevertheless it is conceded by all, 
that its effects have been beneficial. Experience, 
therefore, confirmed by the support of a numerous 
and influential body of landowners and occupiers 
leads to the conclusion that the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England will be the means of effecting 
such an improvement in the cultivation of the soil 
of this country, as will enable the growers of agri- 
cultural produce, to meet the demands of the po- 
pulation, to an extent so ably described by 
the celebrated Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, “ If 
the time had finally come, when an unproductive 
acre of land could not be found in either of these, 
our fortunate islands, we shall then have food with- 
in ourselves for the annual subsistence of, at least, 
thirty millions of people ; and with a population 
of thirty millions, what power in Europe , or what 
combination of powers , will dare attempt our sub- 

OLD SERIES .] 


jugation .” Whatever may be expected from in- 
fluence and talent, may be predicated from the de- 
monstration made at the second meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, at Cam- 
bridge, in the past week. Patronized by the So- 
vereign of this great empire, supported by a Prince 
of the Royal Family, aided by the name and in- 
fluence of the greatest living warrior, upheld by 
the most influential landowners of the United King- 
dom, and counselled by the advice of the most in- 
telligent and experienced practical farmers, it will 
not be matter of surprise, that every person who is 
a member of such a society should feel proud of 
his connection with it. 

If then the highest, the most renowned and re- 
spected amongst the nobility, the first commoners 
in the land, nay, those who have filled some of the 
highest offices in the state, felt a pride in boasting 
at the late meeting at Cambridge, of their having 
been the first to announce it in public, of having 
been present at its birth, those who move in an 
humbler sphere, like ourselves, may be pardoned 
the vanity of taking credit for having suggested 
the establishment of that society, for having ad- 
vocated it when those who now seeing its suc- 
G [No. 2.— VOL. XUl. 
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cess, proffer their aid, withheld their support, 
nay, even opposed it. 

We seek not to array ourselves irj borrowed 
plumes, we desire not to detract one jot from the 
merit of others, we ask only that poor, but proud 
reward, an acknowledgement of the good which 
we have been instrumental in effecting. To the 
early readers of our journal, these remarks would 
be unnecessary, but as there are very many 
who have not had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the course which we have pursued 
on this subject, we deem it necessary to 
go into some detail, sincerely hoping it may 
not be tedious, but relying on the importance of 
the subject as an apology. The pressure of other 
matters will not permit us to go minutely into the 
matter at the present moment, but we recollect, 
that so far back as the year 1834, we set forth 
the advantages of the Highland Agricultural So- 
ciety, and invited the co-operatiou of the parties 
interested to establish a similar institution in Eng- 
land. The following is an extract from an article 
in the Mark Lane Express in that year : — 

“ The only means by which there is any hope of 
accomplishing an improved system, is by the forma- 
tion of a Central Landed Interest Society 
for Great Britain and Ireland, and we are happy to 
inform our readers that there is now every reason 
to believe that the Society will be finally organized 
at an early period of the ensuing session. 

“ In inviting the co-operation of the landed inte- 
rest a d agricultural societies to this object, we may 
remdinthem that the purpose of the Society now 
forming is to increase the present wealth of the 
country by the removal of artificial as well as natu- 
ral obstructions, and by a more extensive applica- 
tion of the sciences to the cultivation of the soil. 
That constituted upon similar principles to the 
Highland Society, it will be conducted by 
directors, annually to be chosen from the more 
eminent of its members, who shall be subdivided 
into committees for the various sciences applicable 
to husbandry, and for rural economy. That its 
funds will go to provide a convenient building, to 
contain a library, museum, hall, See. where meetings 
to hear reports, lectures, essays, &c. will be held 
periodically, — to correspond with foreign societies, 
and form a centre of communication for those at 
home ; — to give premiums for inventions of national 
utility, and to promote the establishment of schools 
throughout the country, for the instruction of farm- 
ers* sons in the sciences applicable to agriculture.’* 

“ We earnestly trust, therefore, that a Metro- 
politan Society for this object will meet with 
the cordial and unanimous support of all interested 
in the advancement of the interests connected with 
the soil, and that it shall not be much longer said, 
that amongst the innumerable institutions now 
existing in London, there is none specially devoted 
to the improvement of agriculture, the first and 
greatest concern of the nation , and the foundation 
<f its prosperity in every other matter.” 

Omitting many intermediate occasions on which 
we drew attention to the subject, again in 
1835 we urged the formation of a society to 
be called “The Royal Agricultural Society," 
a title now adopted by our society, and we then 
laid great stress on Uie importance of excluding poli- 
tics, At that period some parties, desirous of esta- 
blishing a Central agricultural society, came forward 


with a goodly array of influential names, and en- 
tertaining a hope that the object we had so long 
desired would at length be entertained, we lent 
them our assistance, until from certain circum- 
stances our apprehensions were aroused to the 
probability that the alloy of politics would be 
found in the materials of which the society was 
composed, when we warned them of the conse- 
quences in the following terms : — 

“ It will be seen by an advertisement in another 
part of our paper, that a meeting will be held at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, on Tuesday, the 15th inst., to 
take further steps for the formation of a Central 
Agricultural Society in the Metropolis. The pe- 
riod is very opportune, as many of the most leading 
agriculturists in the kingdom will be in London, on 
the occasion of the meeting of the Smithfield Club. 
We feel considerable anxiety as to the result of 
the meeting, being satisfied that it will wholly de- 
pend upon the known sentiments of those indi- 
viduals who may be induced to take a prominent 
part in the proceedings of the day. Many gentle- 
men who have great claims on the agricultural 
body for the zital displayed in their cause generally, 
as well as for their exertions in establishing a Cen- 
tral Agricultural Society, are well known not only 
to entertain at this moment strong opinions on the 
currency question, but to have constantly incul- 
cated their opinions through the medium of the 
press, and by their speeches at public meetings. 
Now we do not hesitate to give it as our opinion 
that unless it be openly and honestly avowed that 
no intention of interfering with the currency exists 
in the bosoms of those who will be called upon to 
take a leading part in the future proceedings of the 
Central Society, the attempt to establish it will be 
an abortion.** 

That Society was formed but not established. The 
managers persisted in entertaining political ques- 
tions, and in 1836 we again adverted to the society 
in the following language : — 

“ Long previous to the formation of the Central 
Agricultural Society we strongly recommended the 
establishment of such a Society. We pointed out 
as our model, the Highland Society, and we ex- 
pressed an opinion, which we still maintain, that 
with all the advantages which might be derived 
from the experience of that Society, an Association 
might have been formed in the metropolis, which 
would have conferred incalculable benefit upon the 
agriculturists of the United Kingdom. Some gen- 
tlemen who were desirous of establishing such an 
Association, communicated with us, and we aided 
them in their endeavours till we found, that the 
course they wereabout to pursue in the establishment 
of the Society was one, which, from the subjects 
prominently put forward, and the party character 
the body was likely to assume, could only bring the 
cause of Agriculture into disrepute and ridicule. 
We pointed out from time to time the prejudicial 
consequences which must result from the line of 
conduct pursued by the leading members of the 
Society, and we pronounced the Society to be 
deeply imbued with a political spirit which must 
prove fatal to its utility. Our remarks called forth 
from the org&u of the Society the most bitter 
observations, and subjected us to the most un- 
founded calumnies ana falsehoods. Firm to our 
purpose, and anxious to promote substantially and 
permanently the cause of agriculture, we continued 
to express our opinions despite the mterepresenta- 
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tion to which we were expocecL We over and oyer 
again declared that the Society as constituted would 
notadr&nce the Interests of the tenantry. We pro- 
nounced the Society to be a political body, which 
assertion was strenuously denied under the autho- 
rity of the leading members of the Society itself, 
but we had formed our opinion from the character 
of the leading members of the body, and from the 
tenor of their speeches at the different meetings of 
the Society, and we were not to be shaken/’ 

We continued our remarks in these terms : — 
“ Ten art Farmers, we tell you now, as we have 
often told you before, the Central Society, whilst 
composed of its present materials never will benefit 
you one single tittle.” Mark the result; the 
Central Society gradually dwindled away, and has 
ceased to exist. Undaunted by the establishment 
of that society which retarded the attainment of 
the object we desired, namely, the establishment 
of a society wholly free from politics , we persevered 
in advocating the adoption of our plan, both by pri- 
vate communication with individuals, and by pub- 
licly addressing the agricultural class ; and well do 
we remember an observation of Mr. Bennett, the 
member for Wiltshire, made to us in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, when addressing him on 
the subject, “ you will never succeed, everybody 
is disgusted with the Central Society/’ At various 
times we kept the subject before the agricultural 
body, and in August, 1837, we observed, in the 
couise of an article in this Journal, “ During 
the few weeks that her present Majesty has 
occnpied the throne of these realms, she 
has manifested an ardent desire to promote 
the prosperity of the nation and the happi- 
ness of the people. There is no one act which 
would tend so much to bind close to her the hearts 
of the sturdy British yeomanry as the manifestation 
of her desire to promote improvements in the 
pursuit in which they are engaged. As the re- 
establishment of a board of agriculture upon an 
unproved plan — the collection and diffusion of 
agricultural knowledge throughout the kingdom — 
the connection of approved local practices upon 
various matters, and the institution of accurate ex- 
periments would be productive of great and im- 
mediate good results.” 

Again, in October of the same year, we used 
the following language: — 

“We have uniformly urged the rejection of po- 
litics at agricultural meetings, and daily observa- 
tion tends to confirm us in theopinion, that nothing 
but schism, disunion, and ultimate annihilation, 
can be the result of an opposite course of proceed- 
ing.” 

In December of that year, at the meeting of 
the Smithfieid Club, we took the liberty of com- 
municating with Earl Spencer personally upon the 
subject, and in which we were aided by Mr. 
Clarke Hillyard. His Lordship conferred with his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, and it was arranged 
that the subject should be introduced at the dinner 
of the Sontbfiekl Club. . The manner in which the 
announcement was received, is well known to our 
readers. From that moment to the meeting in 
May, 1838, when the Society was established, 
we left no means untried to obtain supporters. 
Mr. Handley was also incessant in his exertions, 
sod the result has been the glorious and 


triumphant meeting at Cambridge last week. It 
should be especially noticed, that for the five years 
during which we advocated the formation of the 
Society, before its establishment, and for sometime 
afterwards , those journals which boast their attach- 
ment to the farmers, who call themselves par excel- 
lence, the “ farmers’ friends,” would never admit 
a line into their columns in furtherance of it. The 
“ Mark Lane Express,” and the “ Farmer’s Ma- 
gazine” were the only agricultural publications in 
which the benefits of such a society to the agricul- 
tural class were advocated. We have now given 
a very imperfect outline of the part which we took 
in the establishment of a society of which we con- 
fess to be proud, and we trust it will not be deemed 
an improper degree of vanity, to be desirous of 
placing ourselves in our proper position before our 
agricultural friends, leaving it to them to assign to 
us such credit as, in their opinion, we may merit. 
Mark Lane Express, 


ON SWINE. 

[This article is extracted from an American 
publication. We have given cuts of all the 
animals in order to carry out the object of the 
writer in contrasting the well and ill sbapen:^— Ed. 
F.M.] 

The writer of the following article, having beoome 
a breeder of improved swine to some extent, among 
other choice stock, has found himself so often called 
upon for descriptions of them, and rules for their 
breeding, that, by way of general answer to nume- 
rous inquiries, he has embodied below such informa- 
tion as his little experience and limited range of in- 
quiry have enabled him to obtain. Though much 
has been desultorily written upon this interesting 
subject, we have still to regret the want of some 
standard work to refer to, for full and complete in- 
formation in so important a branch of rural eoouomy. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the British Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge will soon add 
to the valuable Treatises that have recently appeared 
on horses, cattle, and sheep, a similar one on swine, 
and thus supply this great desideratum. The sub- 
stance of the rules of breeding, together with some 
other observations, appeared originally over the 
writer’s signature, in the 2nd and 3rd numbers of 
the current volume of that excellent agricultural 
periodical, the Franklin Farmer , published in Ken- 
tucky. These who then took the trouble of perusing 
them, he trasts will excuse their re-appearance here, 
among a numerous and almost entire new class of 
readers. 

Of the hog tribe (Sus ), zoologists describe no less 
than six species, seme of which are so entirely dis- 
tinct in their general habits and appearance as te 
have prevented theirever breeding, or even associating 
togather. Five of these species, however, can only 
be regarded as matters of cariosity to us at present ; 
we shall therefore pass them over, and come at once 
to that known as Sus scrofa ferus , the common wild 
hog of the Eastern Continent, and from which has 
directly descended the domestic among us, io all its 
countless varieties. Except with those nations 
where its flesh was forbidden by their law-givers, 
the wild boar has ever been considered a great deli- 
cacy, and eagerly sought for, not only to gratify the 
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appetite of the epicure, but as affording a farourite 
amusement in the chase, that was considered equally 
noble, dangerous, and exciting to those who followed 
it. Among the earliest feats that Zenophon thinks 
worthy to reoord of his favourite hero Cyrus, is that 
of hunting and slaying the wild boar with his own 
hand; ana the greatest of modern heroes, Napoleon, 
thought a chase of the same kind highly indispensa- 
ble to royal habits, and to assist in qualifying him 
to assume the imperial purple, with the greater 
dignity and grace. 

The time of the domestication of the bog, like that 
of most other animals, is lost in remote antiquity, 
but that it must have been very early we infer from 
the fact, that the Greeks and Romans offered it as a 
grateful sacrifice to Ceres, the goddess of agricul- 
ture, in order to propitiate her smiles upon their 
labours, previously to commencing their harvests. 
That distinguished philosopher Aristotle, also gave 
hints on the raising and breeding of swine, which 
are worthy of regard at the present day ; nnd Vnrro 
and Celumella, if we would substitute soft, thin 
hair for “ thick, strong, and erect bristles,” have 
described the main points of what we may now con- 
sider, with all our modern improvements, a very 
perfect hog. 

Thd reasons that were supposed to influence the 
forbidding of eating swine’s flesh, as well as that of 
several ether creatures, under the Levitical law, are, 
that the children of Israel, at the time of their exodus 
out of Egypt, were a very debased and gross people ; 
but few grains and vegetables were then cultivated 
to vary the food of man, and as they were destined 
to inhabit where a generally hot and dry climate 
prevailed, a great indulgence in these meats would 
tend to thicken the blood, check perspiration, and, 
censequently, especially engender scrofulous, scor- 
butic, and cutaneous diseases. We find among the 
Egyptians, that some of the same prohibitions of 
Moses were made sacred by their priests to that 
singular people, with the intention, undoubtedly, of 
more certainly preventing their being used as food, 
and mainly for the reasons spoken of as above. Pork, 
however, as now usually made, and above all eaten 
in the moderate quantities that it generally is, and 
accompanied by so great a variety of grain and ve- 
getable food, can no longer be considered objectional, 
especially in a cool climate ; and as it is one of the 
most palatable and substantial of meats, the cheapest 
and easiest reared, the longest and most certain to 
keep, it has at length become the most necessary 
item of the stronger food of civilized man, and with- 
out doubt the most important of the stock-grower’s 
products in the United States. 

What amount of pork is annually raised and con- 
sumed in the republic, it is impossible to accurately 
say, but something of an approximation may be 
made towards a calculation of it. The census of the 
present yedr will doubtless give us a population in 
round numbers of 16,000,000. The army ration to 
each soldier of the best quality of mess pork per 
day, is three-fourths of a pound, which would be 
about equivalent to one pound of the whole hog. It 
is intended that this ration ehall be rather more, upon 
an average, than eaoh soldier can consume ; we will 
therefore pot the allowance in whole hog pork at 
twelve ounces. Admit, for the people at large, that 
beef, mutton, fish, 6cc., would make half their meat, 
again deduct half of this remainder for women and 
children not being as great consumers as men , and the 
result would be three ounces per day, or say sixty- 
four pounds each per annum for the whole population 
of the United States. But for fear of an over esti- 
mate, we will siippdsfe the consumption only two 


ounces per day — this amounts to 730 million pounds, 
or 3,650,000 barrels, which at eight dollars per bar- 
rel, (the probable average priee, taking one year with 
another) would make 29,300,000 dollars as the value 
of oar pork consumption alone. Now many of oar 
most experienced stock-growers assert, that the im- 
proved races of swine will make three times as much 
meat from the same quantity of food, that those of 
the unimproved will ; and again, the quality of the 
meat is bo mueh superior that it will go twice as far 
in giving vigour and sustaining life. Experience has 
convinced me of the truth of these assertions ; but 
lest we should claim too mueh, we will allow only 
one-half saved, or say, in round numbers, fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. What a vast sum to be annually lost 
to America, just for want of a little attention in 
breeding pigs! Why, if properly applied, it would 
soon finish all our projected rail-roads and canals, or 
keep a good school one-half of the year in every dis- 
trict in the Union. 

Of all the known varieties of the domesticated bog, 
the Chinese baa long been celebrated as decidedly 
the most perfect in shape and general conformation. 
How this breed was first produced, it is impossible 
now to say ; there is no doubt, however, in my mind, hut 
that, like the Arabian horse, it was original, and that 
the best specimens to be found on the Eastern Conti- 
nent, are the identical counterparts of the pair that 
descended with Noah from the ark, after the subsiding 
of the Deluge, and that all the other varieties deterio- 
rated by running wild or from carelessness in feed- 
ing, and neglect and inattention in properly breed- 
ing — the goodness of the Deity never forming in 
the beginning the detestable brute that we see rosin- 
ing in every direction the country round, like a 
veritable cannibal, seeking who and what he may de- 
vour. Be this as it may, the Chinese, as we fiod them 
scattered along the coasts of the Celestial Empire, 
and on the adjacent islands, vary greatly in size, sad 
somewhat in shape, and are of every shade of colour, 
from pure white up to jet black. The moat approved 
varieties, however, may be thus described. A fine 
head and anout, with the face somewhat dished, small 
soft upright ears, a snug and very thick deep carcase, 
large bams and shoulders, short legs, delicate feet, 
soft thin hair and skin, a tendency to grow and fatten 
almost upon air alone, and to give, when slaughtered, 
very little offal, and the sweetest and most delicate 
of pork. 

Below are the portraits of s pair of the improved 
Chinese (figs. 2 and 3,) in the writer’s possession, 
bred by himself, and faithfully sketched after the ori- 
ginals, by his friend Mr. Julius Gerber, and engraved 
by Mr. J. W. Orr. They are represented in no 
better flesh than they will always attain when full 
grown running in a common pasture during the 
summer, er with the most moderate allowance of 
food in the winter. 



[Fio. 2 .] MAID OF ERIE. 
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fFio.3.] SENECA CHIEF. 


As now bred by the writer, their live weights 
full grown, are generally from 200 to 300 pounds ; 
occasionally they hare gone as high as 400 pounds, 
but this is extremely rare. They are equally hardy, 
enduring beat and cold as well as any of the native 
swine ; are fair breeders, usually haring from six to 
nine pigs at a litter; mature easily, and can be 
fattened at anr age. Whether in field or pen, they are 
erer quiet; the loosest boards keep them up, and the 
poorest fence secures them within their bounds ; and 
like Diogenes in bis tub, they seem never so happy 
as when left alone to sleep, and dream, and cogitate 
on deep philosophy. Their meat is exceedingly 
delicate and sweet. In England it bears the highest 
price, and is called par excellence the “ gentleman’s 
pork/* The improved Chinese will give a greater 
amount of pork for their food than any other breed in 
existence ; and it is in allusion to this circumstance 
that the able editor of the Maine Farmer, with no 
leas truth than justice, calls them the * 4 poor man's 
bog.” Boars of this breed are highly recom- 
mended to cross with the common bog of the country, 
as they most rapidly improve the quality of the meat 
of their progeny, fine their points, give breadth and 
depth to the carcase, quiet their disposition, and add 
a greater tendency to mature quick, and fatten kindly, 
and at the same time increase their sizes. 

Many attempts have been made in Europe to 
improve the breed of the native swine, by selections 
and otherwise ; hut so far as the writer baa been able 
to follow them up, there has been little success, and 
that little very slowly obtained, except only where 
resort has been bad immediately to the Chinese boar. 
This is particularly the case with England, whose 
efforts seem to have carried her, in this department, 
as far beyond her neighbours as in that of the im- 
provement of horses, cattle, and sheep. Every coun- 
ty there boasts of its breed of awioe, and many are 
certainly very deserving, having derived their chief 
excellence from a cross more or less deep with the 
Urge white Chinese boar. Of these are the Leicester, 
the Bedford or Woburn, the Sussex and Cheshire. 
But the most decided improvement, and which by 
the care and skill of recent breeders has now nearly 
attained perfection, was that of the black Siamese 
boar upon the old stock of Berkshire county. This, 
1 understand, began about forty years since. The 


Berkshire* were then mostly a long, large, coarse, 
lop-eared hog, of a sandy or reddish brown, or white, 
with black apots, and coming op, not unfrequently, 
to the high weights of 800, and even 1,000 pounds. 
But it was a slow feeder, long attaining to maturity, 
an enormous consumer, and in common with most of 
England's other varieties, an unprofitable beast. Yet 
possessing rather thicker hams and shoulders than 
the other kinds, a longer, fuller body, and its meat 
abounding greatly in lean, the little, short, fit, black 
mouse-eared Siamese told well in the cross ; and thus 
was produced the dark, splendid Berkshire, that at 
present occupies the same rank among hogs that the 
Durbams do among cattle. They mature quickly, 
and like the Chinese, can be fattened at anyage, and 
still may be selected, when desirable, for great sizes 
are prolific breeders and the best of nurses ; thrifty, 
hardy, and of most excellent constitution. They are 
fine in their points, possessing remarkable thickness 
in the ham tnd shoulder, and show a round smooth 
barrel of good length, that gives a large proportion 
of side pork, l hey have little offal, thin rind and 
hair, and few or no bristles. 

As now bred, the Berkshires vary somewhat in aixe, 
appearance, and maturity. Those with the finest 
heads, dished face, and rather upright than forward 
ears, with a snugger shoulder and bam, and shorter 
body, most resemble the Siamese ancestor, and there- 
fore are quickest to mature, and probably give the 
most delicate meat, and to one satisfied with mode- 
rate size, are undoubtedly to be preferred. Barrows 
of this description, if well fed till 18 months old, 
easily attain 300 to 400 pounds, and weights within 
these limits are the most eagerly sought for at the 
Smithfiehl market, and are probably on the whole the 
most profitable for both consumer and producer. 
Others, generally of a strait nose, with u coarser head, 
and ears protruding well forward over the eve, or 
slightly lopped, with greater length of body, incline 
more to the original Berkshires, attain higher weights, 
and require a longer time to matsre. There are indi- 
viduals, however, occasionally possessing all the fine 
requisites of the former selections, together with the 
large size of the latter. Of this class the subjoined 
figures are supposed to be as fine specimens as snyat 
present in the United States, (figs. 4 and 5.) 


[FlO» GRAVEN HAIR* 
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[Fio. 5.]— BLACK WARRIOR. 


This pair is among the writer's breeding stock, and 
be believes that be can confidently appeal to the nu- 
merous gentlemen who bare favoured bis piggery 
with a call, to attest to the faithfulness of the portraits. 
They are not considered fat at all for Berksbires, but 
merely in good store order, and were two years old 
Inst spring. The live weight of the sow is now 
about450 pounds, that of the boar 500 pounds. They 
have never been pushed at all in their feed, bot kept 
steadily along, and when grown, in fair condition 
will weigh respectively 600 and 700 pounds at least, 
and probably something mere. 


We now come to a pair of fatting barrows of the 
unimproved breeds of swine. Tbey abound through- 
out the country, under a variety of most euphoni- 
ous names, but we may suppose those of Alligator 
and Landpike about as appropriate to them as any 
others that could well be applied. Tbey are not, how- 
ever, introduced here for derision, or for the purpose of 
getting up a earicature, as the originals can easily be 
found; but to showtbat there is something in breed , and 
to illustrate the difference between a good animal 
and a poor one of the same variety. They have 
long, peaked snouts, coarse beads, thin chests 



[Fro. 6.]— ALLIGATOR. 



[Fio. 7.]— LANDPIKE. 


and narrow shoulders, sharp backs, slab sides, steep 
rumps, and meagre diminutive bams, big Jegs, 
clumped feet, with the hide of a rhinoceros, and the 
hair and bristles of a porcupine, and as thick and 
shaggy as a bear's. How can snch animals thrive, 
and above all, ever be fattened ? To attempt to 
make them do either, as the writer found to his cost 
in bis first efforts at farming, were time, and money, 
and produce thrown sway. They have no capacity 
at digestion, and concocting their food in the sto- 
mach for nourishment ; and if they had, to the for- 
mation of what would it all go 1 Pork 1 No, indeed 
•—but offal, bones, rind, bristles and hair, with a 
narrow streak of gristle underneath, and a still 
narrower line of lean, both as tough and rank as 


whitleather, and about as incapable of being mast i ■ 
cated ; and if it were not, must require a vast deal 
of larding to make it sustain human life. I have 
been obliged to purchase it occasionally for my 
workmen, and before tbey could possibly get up a 
fry for breakfast, twice the weight in lard from 
other hogs had to be added to it ; and as for baking 
or boiling, one might as well undertake to stew an 
alligator's hide itself. In disposition they are like 
the Ishmaelites of old — their snouts are against 
every man, and every man's hand is against them. 
No reasonable fence can stop them, but ever restive 
and uneasy, they rove about seeking plunder; 
squalling, grunting, rooting, pawing, always in 
mischief, and always destroying. Enormous gor- 
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mao disera, yet never satisfied ; but like Pharaoh’* 
leu line, they liek their jowls for mere, and show 
in their miserable carcasses no return for the food 
consumed. In short, the more a man possesses of 
such stock, the worse be is off, and he bad far 
better sell his produce at any price — yes, even his 
corn at a dime a bushel, than to pat it into such 
totally worthless brutes. 


OF THE CHOICE OF STOCK, BREEDING, 
AND REARING. 

Tire Boas.— A fter obtaining as many other good 
points as possible in choosing a boar, reference 
should then be had to a strong, masculine appear, 
ance in him, even at the risk of getting some little 
coarseness, as this denotes great vigeur and con- 
stitution. Both sexes of the improved breeds of 
swine are, if allowed, precocious in breeding. To 
prevent this, the boar pig must be separated from 
the sows, ss soon at least as be has attained four 
months of age, and it is better thenceforward to 
keep him entirely by himself. For this purpose, a 
close covered, roomy, pen, with a plank floor, and 
plenty of litter, is provided for him to feed and sleep 
in, and retire to wheoever he pleases, and made 
comfortably warm in winter, and cool in summer . 
This communicates, by a door that can be opened 
and shut at pleasure, with a yard for him to root and 
exercise in, and a strong upright poster two to rub 
and scratch against, and a slough hole to cool and 
rafresh himself by wallowing at bU pleasure during 
hot weather. If this yard could be extended to a 
good greet pasture, with clear, sweet water passing 
through, it would be still better for the boar to have 
a ran there, and more conducive to his health, 
vigour and longevity. 

He should never be permitted to be used till seven 
months old at least, and it would be much better 
that be were allowed to run till nine months. Bat 
if commencing at seven months, he should cover 
sparingly, say not more than fifteen to twenty sows, 
tUl a year old, and these as distant apart aa possible, 
not more than three in any single week. From this 
time, till be has pretty full vigour, which for the 
Chinese 1 should call twelve, and the Berkshire 
at eighteen months of age, he may be used a little 
more freely. Hia spring seasons might then vary 
from twenty to thirty sows, and the fall nearly 
double this number. The tow should be introduced 
to him just at the close of her beat, and allowed 
but one coitus, or two at the most, and then be 
immediately taken away. It has generally been 
noted, that one covering prodnoea a greater number, 
sad stronger offspring, than two or three, and that 
aa ad tibitum service is alike pernicious to all 
parties. 

During hia seasons, if pretty freely used, he 
should be kept up, and with care, being fed at least 
three times a day, about, or quite as much as he will 
eat. The best aliment for him then is boiled or 
soaked corn, with plenty of pore fresh water, and 
for variety some swill from the house, slightly 
thickened with meal, (oat is the best,) and a few 
raw or boiled vegetable roots. As an antidote to 
disease, and to give tone to the appetite and assist 
digestion, a table spoonful of sulphur ia occasion- 
ally put in his food ; salt also ia placed where be 
can get at it when he pleases, and charcoal or 
smell chunks of rotten wood, together with a 
handful of crushed bones. Between tbe seasons 
his feed ia made lighter, but sufficiently nutritious 
to keep him in fair store order, and more exercise, 
and a greater run, aa above, ia recommended. A 


good animal thus treated may last ten years or 
more, and get excellent stock from first to last. I have 
lately heard of boars having been effective till 
past twenty, and can see no good reason to doubt 
the truth of tbe communication, as the hog has been 
known both in ancient and modern times, to have 
frequently attained the age of thirty years. Tbe 
duration of tbeir services, and goodness of their 
stock, depends mainly upon their treatment. Great 
error is comaritted in irregularity of feeding,' and 
overtasking tbeir procreative powers, and hence tbe 
frequent disappointments in distinguishing animals, 
not producing stock st all equal to themselves. 

Thb Sow. — When growing pigs or shoats, and 
kept up in pens, not more than half a dozen sows 
ought to herd together, yet in large pastures any 
reasonable number may be suffered to associate. 
But when full grown, and especially if of a large 
size, two at most is sufficient together in confine- 
ment, and it would be still better that each one had 
an apartment to itself in the piggery. Unless the pig 
was lean, and the object was to somewhat fine her, 
it ought not to be allowed to breed, if a Chinese, 
till twelve, and if a Berkshire, till eighteen months; 
and if something extra large was wanted, defer tbeir 
coming in still six months longer. There is then no 
check in growth, and the first Titter of pigs is usually 
aa fine and ss large as any subsequent ones. Tbe 
period of tbeir gestation is sixteen weeks, and tbe 
time that they are stinted to tbe boar should be set 
down, and one month st least previous to farrowing, 
each sow should be taken up and occupy a place 
alone, either in pasture er in pen, similar to that 
described for the boar, be kept in good order, and 
strictly watched when expected to bring forth. Aa 
soon as dropped, see that tbe pigs are cleaned and 
take the teat, and the dam rid of tbe placenta, and 
that carried off and buried. She should then bo 
supplied with short cut litter in a moderate quan- 
tity, so that her young will not get tangled in it, and 
be smothered. Oat straw is the best for this pur- 
pose, wheat and barley having bearded heads, whieh 
if eaten frequently, book to tbe intestines, and cause 
a dangereus irritation and often death. The watch- 
ing should continue several days, till tbe pigs 
are strong and lively, especially if the sow 
be foil grown and heavy, otherwise they are in 
danger of being laid and tred upon, and killed. 
Ooe pig more saved than leaving the sow to herself, 
amply repays all this extra attention. 

The sows being somewhat feverish at farrowing 
should have what water they please to drink about 
blood warm, but very little food, and that of a light 
kind tbe first twenty-four hours- After this their 
feed may be gradually strengthened, and when the 
pigs get a week old, the dam abonld be fed all it will 
eat three times a day without cloying. All tbe 
whey and milk that can be spared, with a mixture 
of oat and barley with pea or Indian meal, of ooe 
part of either of tbe latter to three parts of tbe former, 
is highly recommended for nursing, together with an 
equal quantity of boiled or steamed vegetables. 
As soon as the pigs will eat, a small open box frame 
should be placed in the pen, under which they 
could run and be separate from the sows, a trough 
set there, and milk with a light mixtuie of meal 
and cooked vegetable roots, poured out for them. 
This greatly relieves the sow, and adds much to the 
growth ef the pigs ; they wean then without scour- 
ing, losing condition in the least, or being checked 
in their growth. 

It is generally thought that pigs do as well te be 
weaned at six weeks old as later, for tbe little milk 
that each then gets is obtained by more or less 
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quarrelling, and adda a diataate to their other food ; 
besides it is a great consideration to get them off the 
sow as aoon as possible. Eight or ten great pigs 
tugging at her breast for two or three months, is 
bard to be borne, and is frequently very pernicious 
to ber teats. In weaniug, all but one should be 
taken off, put the dam on short allowance, and iu 
two days, take the retraining pig away, allowing it at 
first to draw the breast twice a day, and then 
diminish till once in two or three days during a 
week, then turn the sow out to grass and leave off 
entirely, and commence gradually to put her into 
condition again. The Berksbires especially are 
great milkers, and must be well attended to at 
weaning time, or the breast will fill, become caked 
and swollen, and finally ulcerate, and be the cause 
sometimes of the death of the sow. Two litters are 
allowed per annum, and a preference for farrowing 
in this climate is given to the months of April and 
September. Farther south later and earlier will 
answer. A pig when first dropped is a very tender 
animal, and if the weather be too cool it will perish ; 
the dam also is likely to become ravenous and devour 
ber offspring, or refuse to nurse it. 

After beimr weaned, pigs should be fed 
upon cooked food, at least for a few days ; they 
will then very rtrely scour, and if they have 
a dry, warm place to sleep in, covered from 
the weather, will not take cold or be afflicted 
with swollen bead and throat, that toe often 
destroys them. Night air is very pernicious to 
young pigs, and is the direct cause of most of the ills 
that affect them. In order to give them a handsome 
shape and good growth, some attention must be had 
to their food and accommodation. To their snug sleep- 
ing apartment in the winter, a large dry yard that 
the sun will shine in when out, should be appended 
for exercise, and in summer they ought to have the 
run of a good grass or clover lot, with pure water if 
possible passing through it. The best food that can 
then be given them, is as much milk, whey, and 
house-swill as can be spared, and a mixture of oat 
and Indian meal about half and half, with flax-seed 
ground with it, at the rate of a pint or so to the bushel, 
or for want of this s quart or two of oil meal may be 
substituted. All this, and more especially if it can 
be cooked beforehand, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of steamed roots of any kind, such as potatoes, 
beets, &c., makes the most palatable, healthful and 
thriving food for young pigsaad old, that I know of. 
There is a very great saving in cooking food for hogs, 
and making it pretty thin with water ; the liquid 
alone, in this case, seems to go farther with them 
than the whole of the food uncooked. Repeated ex- 
periments have established the fact, that water, un- 
der these circumstances, becomes very nutritious. 
Shorts and bran, so much given to pigs, is most 
miserable food alone, and especially if used without 
being cooked. It almost invariably scours them, 
and under the most favouiable circumstances I 
could never see much thrill from the feeding. — 
Cold swill, and above all if any froxen, is very per- 
nicious; it is the cause of seveial diseases, espe- 
cially that of casting the inwards, and ought never to 
be fed. When confined, either as store animals or 
fattening, all hogs should have a little sulphur and 
salt occasionally in their food, with pure water to 
drink at all seasons once or twice a a ay, and char- 
coal or chunks of rotten wood thrown to them, and 
be allowed now and then to come to the ground a 
abort time for tbe purpose of rooting and eating dirt. 
They may not fat, or rather bloat up, quite so fast for 
this, but tbeir flesh will be much superior, and the 
poor animal will be kept free from tbe fever that 


otherwise so much torments it ; and indeed, it is re- 
lieved, except in rare esses, of all other diseases. 

Of tbe pathology of the hog, the writer acknow- 
ledges almost total ignorance ; he trusts, however, 
that some one well aualified will soon be induced 
to come forward, and treat tbe subject with tbe abi- 
lity that it so highly merits, lo so doipg, not only 
the more extensive breeder, but the publie at large, 
would be placed under great obligations, for there 
are few families in tbe United States, out of our 
large cities, that, to use tbe Irish expression, do not 
“ live neatly and keep tbeir pig. ” 

Buffalo , December, 1839. A. B. Allxn. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Would you be kind, through the medium of 
your excellent work, to ask of your correspondents 
some account of a short useful breed of sheep, the 
Banborooghshire or Banffshire, as I can find no 
account of them in any work I have met with. 
Are they originally a distinct breed of long woolled 
sheep ? 

Much has lately been said about Italian rye-grass 
being, or not being, a perennial grass. I have 
some which has been mowed for four years, and 
the aftermath eaten with sheep, which is still very 
luxuriant. I have another field ; tbe first year was 
mowed and the aftermath eaten with sheep, second 
year pastured with sheep, third year pastured hard 
with sheep, and now the sheep being removed for 
a fortnight, Is uncommonly luxuriant. Another 
field, in which I sowed one bushel of Italian 
rye grass per acre, upon old swarth which formerly 
was of the most meagre description, has been so 
much improved by it, as to materially alter the 
herbage, and what formerly would scarcely afford 
maintenance for anything, has these last four 
years been a good rough useful pasture, increasing 
rather than diminishing in the quantity of roots of 
the Italian rye-grass. My opinion is, sheep will 
leave every other description of grass untouched, 
so long as they can get tbe succulent stems of this 
grass, and perhaps injure it by eating it dose ; hot 
that it is naturally perennial on dry soils I have 
not tbe least doubt. My soil is on a strata of 
magnesian limestone. 

I have sowed It along with red dover, white 
clover, trefoil, and different sorts of rye- grass, rib- 
grass, timothy- grass, cocksfoot, and the natural 
grasses which you obtain by sowing hay seeds, but 
in every instance, l find tbe Italian eaten first, and 
young cocksfoot the second. C. C. 

July bth . 


THE WIRE WORM. 

Sir, — H aving been a subscriber to your valuable 
Magazine many years, I shall feel obliged if any of 
your correspondents would inform me what is the 
best method to destroy tbe wire war m . I have a 
piece of hop ground which is sadly infested with 
the depredator, and having tried lime, and other 
nostrums, I don't find any benefit. If any one, 
therefore, will be pleased to give me advice on the 
subject, I shall feel greatly obliged. I remain 
yoars most obediently, J. C. 

Kent, 24 tk July. 
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ON A NEW METHOD OF FEEDING 
SHEEP ON TURNIPS. 

BY JAMES STEWART MRNTEATH, ESQ., YOUNGER, 
OF CLOSF.BURN. 

(From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture .) 

(Concluded from page 36.) 

4. That the manure of the sheep, fed with such 
a variety of rich food, will be ot much better qua- 
lity. It is a well known fact, that the better an 
animal is fed, the more valuable is the manure 
produced; and by giving oilcake, its fertilizing 
powers arc nearly doubled. No dung is more 
valuable to the farmer than that of his sheep. It 
is united with a greater proportion of animal sub- 
stances, condensed into a smaller compass, than 
in the dung of almost any other quadruped. 

5. That it is one signal advantage in this ma- 
nagement of turnips, that if any part of the held 
be poorer in its soil than other parts, it may be 
made equally rich and productive in bearing crops 
of grain and grass with the richer portions of the 
land. In feeding the sheep with cut turnips, they 
may be made to stand as long a« it is wished on 
any particular part, and by judiciously removing 
the truughs to diifcient parts within the fold, the 
manure may be equally well distributed all over 
it There can be no more effectual plan than this 
of improving poor, sandy, gravelly soils. The 
flock confined within the fold, tread and render 
the earth more compact and retentive of moisture, 
and by their droppings, urine, and perhaps perspi- 
rable matters exuded from the fleeces while lying 
en the ground, make it fitter to yield heavier and 
richer crops of grass and grain. 

6. That the carcase of the sheep is not the only 
part of the animal which 1* improved by this new 
method of feeding. The woof, which is an object 
of great value at the present time, is produced in 
greater quantity, and of better quality. The more 
improved higher condition of the sheep, influences 
the quantity and quality of the fleece. 

“ It ought ne'er to be forgotten, that the growth 
of the wool is liable to be materially affected by the 
system of feeding pursued. It is essential to tbe 
evenness and strength of the staple, that tbe feeding 
of tbe animal should be uniform, without any sudden 
interruption or transition. Where this is suffered to 
take place, the natural progress of the wool is for a 
while most injuriously interfered with. It continues 
to grow, but the new fibre is unhealthy, and becomes 
so weak as to snap under the operations of tbe manu- 
facturer. Much wool is injured in this way by tbe 
change between summer and winter keep ; and sud- 
den transition from rich to poor, and from poor to 
rich feeding, ought most carefully to be avoided.’* 1 

Tbe merino wool in Saxony, though a much 
colder climate than Spain, the native land of the 
merino sheep, we are informed from the be9t au- 
thority, has been greatly improved in fineness by 
great attention being paid to tbe treatment of 
these sheep. Indeed, in our own island, Lord 
Western, at Felix Hall, in Essex, has, by devoting 
similar attention to feeding, sheltering, and hous- 
ing in bad weather in sheds with yards his merinos, 
prevented any deterioration in their wool. His 
Lordship's best fleeces, we are informed, arc not 
inferior in any respect to any that are imported 
from Spain, Saxony, or Australia. 

* See Complete Grazier or Farmer’s and Cattle 
Breeder’s Assistant, seventh edition. 


7. As another advantage resulting from this 
mode of feeding it is agreed that, according to it, 
there is a much smaller waste of turnip ; that we 
have it in our power to give the animals just 
what kind and quantity of food we may think pro- 
per ; that these useful roots, the farmers chief 
dependence for the winter keep of his woolly 
stock, may be preserved to a late season of the 
year, when provender Is most in demand for 
them. It is the opinion of good judges that the 
slicing of turnips, and putting them into wooden 
troughs to be eaten by the flock, makes these 
roots go farther by one-fourth than in tbe old way 
of feeding. Every part of the root is rendered 
eatable. To make the turnip, therefore, go as far 
as possible in feeding stock of all kinds, whether 
in the stall, the farm-yard, or the sbeepfold in the 
turnip field, let no farmer be without the useful 
turnip-cutting machine. No one in Scotland is 
ignorant how much our sheep suffer in a late, se- 
vere, backward spring. If any plan can be 
pointed out, upon which flocks may be better sup- 
ported at this pinching time of the year, it surely 
is well worthy the attention of their owners to 
examine bow far they can introduce it. And all 
these matters are of the greatest importance, and 
closely connected with the interest of the hus- 
bandman. 

8. That wherever an experiment has been 
made to pen or fold upon a turnip field, two lots 
of sheep, equal in all respects as to age and condi- 
tion, putting at Martinmas the one lot into one 
fold, the other into another, and continuing to 
feed regularly the two lots ; shifting at stated times 
the fold to fresh portions of the field, the one lot 
to be fed in the usual way on the turnips, having 
also oilcake pounded, salt, and cut hay and straw 
given it, but the other to have the turnips cut into 
thin narrow slices and placed in troughs before 
the sheep, it will be found the lot which has had 
the turnips supplied to them cut by the machine, 
with the oilcake, salt, and cut hay and straw, 
will be as forward in the middle of February as 
the former lot would he in April. But, should the 
two lots be kept feeding for twenty weeks, the lot 
which has had the turnips supplied cut into thin 
narrow slices will fetch from 4s. to 5s. a-head 
more than the individuals of the other lot ; that 
this increased value of the sheep will cover all the 
expense of oilcake, turnip machines, and the extra 
wages of attendance in working them ; and that a 
feeder will receive a handsome return, remunera- 
ting him for what may be held by those unac- 
quainted with this mode of feeding an extraordi- 
nary outlay. 

Thoroughly convinced of the advantages result- 
ing from this method of feeding sheep, the English 
agriculturists are strenuously endeavouring to 
promote the introduction of the plan into those 
places where it is yet unpractised. Accordingly, 
we observe at the meetings of local agricultural 
societies in various parts of England, that different 
influential individuals of these bodies are coming 
forward to press upon tbe notice of the other 
members the benefit of this system, which fattens 
the sheep sooner, and increases tbe fertility of the 
soil. Lord Huntingfieid, at (be meeting of the 
East Suffolk Agricultural Association, on the 12th 
of September, 1839, “ recommended every one 
feeding sbeep to cut tnrnips for them ; instead of 
turning sheep into the fields among the turnips, 
as tbe advantage of cutting them by machines was 
seen by the tendency and aptitude to fatten the 
animals.” Another gentleman, Mr. Shaw, at the 
same meeting, stated 
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” He agreed with Lord 11 tinting field on tlie pro- 
priety of cutting turnips for sheep, instead ofturning 
the flocks into the fields upon them, as had hitherto 
hcen the custom in this country. The system, he be- 
lieved, was greatly increasing. For years past he 
had himself adopted the plan. He could not say, 
however, that the turnips went twice as far, but he 
believed that they went <me-third mure than as far ; 
and if they made an addition of oilcake and cut hay 
and straw, feeding them with them as well ns the cut 
turnips, they would find themselves amply repaid in 
their future crops upon light lands. He spoke confi- 
dently, because, where he did not formerly grow 
more than six coombs,* he had this year grown eight 
coombs ; and that was the first time the crop bod 
come round with wheat since the first time the tur- 
nips had been cut for the sheep, and oilcake nnd cut 
hay had been given them.” ('Mark Lane Express , 
September 23, 1839.) 

In another part of England, viz., in Devonshire, 
\vc find at the meeting of the Taunton Agricul- 
tural Association nnd Cattle Show, at Taunton, on 
the 2nd December, 1839, Mr. E. A. Sandford, M.P., 
calling the attention of the members to the 
advantages of feeding sheep with cut turnips. “ He 
advised them to draw their turnips, cut them with 
a machine, and supply the sheep with them In due 
quantities.* 1 (Mark Lane Ed' nr ess, December -9, 
1839.) 

Another illustration of the high estimation in 
which it is held in England, and of the anxiety of 
landlords to promote this improvement, is the 
fact, that premiums are offered by some to en- 
courage the introduction of it upon their estates. 
On his rent day, in autumn, 1839, the Earl of 
Chichester offered a premium of a turnip-cutting 
machine to that tenant who had the best field of 
turnips, of not less than five acres, regard being 
had to the quality of the soil, and the general cul- 
tivation of the crops. (Sussex Express ■) 

In some parts of England the tenants have not 
turned & deaf ear to such important suggestions 
from their landlords, and are pursuing this new 
system of sheep feeding very extensively. The 
author of these observations was lately informed 
by a respectable tenant of the Earl of Leicester 
that he had fed in Norfolk last winter ninety- 
three score of sheep, folded on the turnip field, 
with these roots cut with the machine, together 
with pounded oilcake, cut hay and straw, salt, and 
occasionally bruised oats. 

The preceding statements have been confined to 
the manner of fattening sheep profitably for mar- 
ket, when folded on turnips cut by machine. We 
might, however, have extended our observations, 
by pointing out the great advantages of taking 
greater care of our breeding ewes than we do, by 
giving them more shelter, and food of better qua- 
lity two or three months before the lambing 
season commences. Wc are too much, in Scot- 
land, disposed to manage our sheep, though the 
roost profitable, with less care than any other of 
our domestic animals. We compel them to brave 
all the storms and hurricanes of winter. Were 
we, however, to expend on them somewhat of the 
attention we bestow upon our horses and cattle, 
and shield them by some shelter from the pelting 
of the merciless blasts of rain and snow, and feed 
them with some nutritious food, the flock would 
be much more profitable to its owner than at 
present, and many of those losses which of late 
years have but too often befallen the hapless ani- 

• A coomb is equal to four imperial bushels. 


mal be prevented. If some dry, snug, ^rarm, sunny 
corner, notfarfrom the barn-yard, were looked out, 
it would bo no very costly affair for the storcinastcr 
to enclose a small yard with sheep-hurdles, of size to 
contain all the breeding ewes ; to erect around the 
yard a low simple range of sheds, made out of any 
offal wood, or slabs or coarse boards about the 
premises. These sheds might be covered over 
with turf, broom, heath, or straw, if it could be 
spared. Let the breeding ewes be here confined 
every evening, and when the weather seemed 
likely to be stormy, wet, and boisterous, let them 
lie here, warm and dry, day and night. Under 
this management less tar and grease would suffice. 
The wool freed from these foul anointing sub- 
stances would he whiter, and consequently bring 
a higher price. By bedding the sheep with straw, 
bracken or fern, or dried leaves, of which abun- 
dance in most places might be gathered in autumn, 
a great mass of valuable manure might be col- 
lected. The shelter of these sheds will ward off 
many fatal diseases to which the out-lying sheep 
arc constantly exposed. By inserting, however, a 
letter on this subject, which appeared in the 
M Mark Lane Express’* of !6th December, 1839, 
from Lord Western, of Felix Hall, Essex, our 
views on this subject will be more clearly conveyed 
than we can hope to express them in language of 
our own. With regard to sheltering sheep in 
winter, and otherwise managing them, Lord Wes- 
tern is surpassed by no breeder in the island, and 
any remarks proceeding from so high authority 
demand the most serious consideration of the in- 
telligent sheep-owner. 

*' I have a flock of pure merino, and a flock of 
Anglo-merino, of which peculiar sort 1 have exhi- 
bited specimens at the Smithfield show and at Oxford, 
and shall ognin at Smithfield next month : I have 
now had three years* experience of the practice, and 
am decidedly of opinion, that the fatting stock thrive 
quicker, and the sheep with their lambs also do better 
than out of doors. I begin in November to put them into 
the yards at night, letting them out in the day. As the 
season advances I shorten their going abroad, till at 
length they are not allowed to go out at all, except 
that when there happens to be a fine sunny day in 
winter, 1 let the ewes and lambs out for two or three 
hours upon a piece of dry ground, on which I strew 
some cabbages or turnips. The yard of course must 
be well littered. I like the litter to accumulate to a 
considerable depth, so as it does not beat. I think 
the sheep tread the straw with their little sharp feet 
quite ns effectually as bullocks ; and the manure 
from them is better, dependent however upon what 
they eat, the higher they are fed, of course, the richer 
the manure. I place salt for them in the yards, and 
the ewes and lambs consume a large quantity, the 
young lambs eat it with avidity. The salt wLicb I 
give is of pretty good quality, not rock-salt, but 
small salt of the inferior sort used at table. That 
sheep do not suffer from confinement I hare abun- 
dant other proof ; the merino rams fight so furiously 
that 1 often tie them up like horses in a stall, aua 
keep them there from season to season, and they are 
as healthy ns any that are out, nnd will get some- 
times very fat. As a subject of curious experiment 
I kept three pure merino wethers every year in their 
wool, three successive seasons ; from tfie time of tbeir 
being sixteen months old till they were shorn of tbeir 
three years’ fleece they were never ou t of the house, and 
I never knew them otherwise than healthy and in good 
fleshy condition when stripped of tbeir three years 
old fleece. I sent one to Oxford that was exceed- 
ingly fat, after having a fleece taken from him tbit 
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weighed 28 lb., and I shall exhibit another next 
month extravagantly fat, with a fleece of 30 lb. 
weight. My folding-yards are spacious, and sur- 
rounded with sheds, these sheds ere made in the 
cheapest possible manner, they are only ten feet deep 
and wide, and about six or seven feet high ; built of 
that limited size, the wood which otherwise would be 
burnt is sufficient to build them, the posts are stuck 
into the ground with bearers across, and covered 
with haulm. Other materials better suited for 
tbs purpose may be used in some countries; 
furse will make good walls and covering also ; some 
persons may think it good policy to build their sheds 
of superior construction, but excessive cheapness, 
though little durable, places them within the reach 
of small farmers with short tenures. 1 have now 
adrerted to every circumstance calculated to recom- 
mend the practice o( yard-folding of sheep, of which 
1 am a decided advocate ; and I protest 1 know of 
nothing that can render the policy of the system at 
all questionable, where the necessary means are at- 
tainable with any tolerable facility/' 

When turnips are grown on strong clay land, as 
in Ayrshire, and in other similar soils in Scotland, 
and cannot be eaten oflf by folding sheep upon 
them, they might be carted to such a sheep-yard, 
fitted up with sheds as just described by Lord 
Western, and there, being cut by machines, be 
given to the sheep, and in which yards they might 
be fed fat for market. The breeding ewes in all 
situations whatever, ought to have provided for 
them during the winter months such yards and 
sheds ; and if erected of the same dimensions, and 
of the cheap materials recommended by Lord Wes- 
tern, there are but few store- farmers who would 
find them beyond their means. Having such care 
and such feeding bestowed upon them, fewer 
looses at lambing time, and earlier, larger, 
stronger lambs would be reared. We think these 
matters are well worthy the attention of the intel- 
ligent sheep-farmer. 

In some parts of England we And farmers imi- 
tating Lord Western in feeding their breeding 
ewes during winter in sheds and yards. A respec- 
table farmer in Suffolk states in the ** Mark Lane 
Express/’ of December 23, 1839, “ that he is now 
building a complete sheep-vard, with sheds, for 
400 ewes, as his plan is to house them in winter. 
Last year be made 150 loads of manure, which 
woold have been wasted or deposited where it would 
not have been available ; and in my opinion it is 
equal to any manure for turnips.” 

An interesting experiment lately made with 
great pains and accuracy by Mr. John Wallbanke 
Childers, M. P., in feediog sheep in a yard with a 
shed, is detailed in the Journal of the “ English 
Agricultural Society/’ vol. i. part ii. p. 169. This 
experiment supports the valuable advice given by 
Lord Western in the letter we have just inserted, 
on the great advantage of feeding sheep in winter 
in yards with sheds : — 

** Having tried an experiment on the winter fat- 
tening of sheep this year, I think the insertion of it 
in your Journal may be desirable. It has for some 
tune been my opinion that abeep would fatten more 
quickly in a yard than in the usual manner on turnips 
io the field. In consequence of this view of the case 
Hast winter enclosed a small yard with posts and 
rails, and erected a low thatched shed, just large 
enough to allow a score of sheep to lie down at once. 
The floor of this shed was hoarded with common 
rough slabs, and was raised eighteen inches above 
the surface of the ground, the boards being placed 
three-eighths of an inch apart, in order to allow the 


free passage of water, and keep the boards dry, as 
my great fear was that the sheep might get the foot-rot. 

“ 1 then proceeded on the 1st January to draw 
forty wether hoggs out of my Leicesters, and di- 
vided them into two lots, as equal in quality as I 
could get them. On weighing each abeep separately, 
I found the weight of one score to be 185 st. 3 lb., 
and that of the other 184 st. 4 lb. I put the first lot 
into the yard, and placed the other lot on turnips. 
The field was a dry sandy soil, and well sheltered, 
and peculiarly favourable and healthy for sheep. 
Each lot had exactly the same quantity of food given 
them, which was as follows : — “ lit, As many cut 
turnips as they could eat, which was about 27 st. per 
diem for each lot. 2d, 10 lb. of linseed-cake, at 
the rate of half a pound per sheep per day. 3d, 
Half a pint of barley per sheep per day. 4th, A 
little hay, and a constant supply of salt. For the 
first three weeks both lota consumed equal portions 
of food ; but in the fourth week there was a fulling 
off in the consumption ef the hoggs in the shed of 3 
st. of turnips per day ; and in the ninth week there 
was a falliog oft’ of 2 st. more. Of linseed-cake there 
was also a falling off of 3 lb. per day. The hoggs 
in the field coasumeil the same quantity of food 
from first to last. The result of the experiment is 
as follows : — 



1 

20 Shed Increase. 

20 Field Increase] 


Hoggs. 


Hoggs. 


January 1 

St. lb. 
183 3 

Si. lb. 

St. lb. 
181 4 

Su lb. 

February 1 . . 

205 0 

21 11 

199 8 

15 4 

March 1 . . . . 

215 10 

10 10 

208 ‘2 

8 8 

April 1 

239 9 

23 13 

220 12 

12 10 

Tatal Increase 


56 6 


36 8 


Consequently the sheep in the shed, though they 
consumed nearly one-fifth less food, made above one- 
third greater progress. The circumstances of the 
experiment were, if any thing, unfavourable to the 
sheep in the shed ; the turnips, by being stored in a 
house for their use, became drier than those con- 
sumed by the sheep in the field ; and ulso in Febru- 
ary the shed-hoggs were salved or rubbed with 
mercurial ointment, which is generally supposed to 
give a check to feeding sheep. 

“ N. B. The boarded floor was swept every day, 
and fresh straw was given after every shower of rain.” 

From this important trial of the comparative 
merits of feeding in an open field, and in a yard with 
a shed, Mr Childers establishes a very valuable 
fact, that shed and yard feeding of sheep economi- 
ses greatly their food, and sooner fattens the ani- 
mals, than leaving him to brave the inclemency of 
the elements out of doors. 

In fattening of sheep, dryness of feet and of fleece 
arc necessary ; cold cau better be endured than 
the former conditions. From the same experi- 
ment, we are aUo taught, that twenty sheep fed in 
the shed acquired not far from one none per head 
more than twenty others of the same weight fed 
in the same manner in the field, from the 1st of 
January to the 1st of April. This increase of weight 
cannot be estimated at less than, 8s. per head, 
and at 10 per cent, on the value of the sheep. 

Having provided for the comfort of the breed- 
ing ewes, by sheltering them from the storms of 
winter in yards with sheds, let us not forget to 
provide the same comforts for the outlying flock 
folded on the turnip field, and consequently ex- 
posed to many a pelting shower of snow and sleet, 
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and many a biting blast. For that purpose, we 
think there might be contrived movable wooden 
sheds, which being placed on wheels, where the 
land was not too uneven, might easily and expe- 
ditiously be moved from one part of the field to 
the other, whenever it was intended to move the 
fold. The following dimensions are suggested : — 
The shed to be made of any refuse sort of 
wood, to be about 7feet wide, 5 feet high, and to 
be made in separate parts of 15 feet long each, and 
having a wooden floor or bottom. Thus the sheep 
would lie dry, as all moisture, from the boards or 
slabs being laid a little apart from each other, 
would pass away. This wooden floor to be placed 
on four iron wheels, which would raise the floor 
six inches off the ground. Into the wooden floor 
to drive four or more wooden posts, either 


of fir or larch. Upon these the roof would be 
fastened. 

The bars or hurdles used for enclosing the fold 
against which the movable shed would stand, to 
he roughly closed up with slabs or boards to pre- 
vent the passage of cold and wet through them. 

When it was wished to move the fold to any 
other quarter of the turnip-field, two men or a 
poney would not be long in drawing the movable 
sheds to any part of the enclosure. The expense 
of each of these portable sheds wonld not exceed 
41b. About one score of sheep would be contained 
in one of them. Under these dry, warm, portable 
sheds, the fattening sheep would be comfortably 
lodged in all bad weather ; and thus lying warm 
and dry, they would sooner take on flesh, and yield 
more wool. 


Floor of Long Movable Shed. 



Elevation of Long Movable Shed. 
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Elevation of two Short Movable Shed) placed together, to form one long one. 



Elevation of the end of either size of Movable Shed. 



In the particulars we have brought forward in 
favour of an improved Bystem of feeding farm- 
stock, we have had it principally in view to call 
the attention of the Scottish agriculturist to the 
manner of feeding sheep on turnips in the eastern 
counties of England. Much however, of what we 
have stated in explaining the system of feeding 
sheep, is applicable to cattle. These animals, like 
sheep, have eight front cutting teeth, none in the 
upper jaw and only in the lower ; and their front 
teeth in the lower jaw are liable to many of the acci- 
dents and changes from age that are attendant upon 
those of sheep. It is therefore as Indispensiblc that 
cattle when fed on turnips, and which we wish to 
feed rapidly, and in the least wasteful manner, 
should have them presented to them cut into slices. 
The hay which is allowed them ought also to be cut 
for them by a hay-cutting machine. If this article 
be supplied them in racks, or in other ways, there 
will be a great waste, as the cattle, like horses, 
tread under foot nearly as much as they consume. 

Whatever other food be given with turnips, let 
salt always be freely offered feeding cattle, as also 
cows, which makes the latter yield more milk. 

We think that every one who reflects upon the 
subject will readily admit, that the mode of feed- 
ing which we have endeavoured to describe, is a 
material improvement upon that formerly pursued. 

It recommends itself, not by any one, but many 
advantages. 

1. It preserves the teeth of the hogg or young 
sheep, and the older animals ; and, should these 
unfortunately have dropped out, enables them to 


satisfy their hunger in a short time to rest, and to 
ruminate. 

2. That they become fat in a shorter time. 

3. This variety of rich food improves greatly the 
quality of the manure. 

4. The poorer parts of any field may be enriched 
equally with the better parts of it, by keeping the 
sheep standing on them as long as it is thought 
advisable. 

5. The wool, from the higher keep of the ani- 
mal, is improved in quality, and increased in quan- 
tity. 

6. The turnips can be husbanded, to feed more 
sheep, and preserved to a later period of the sea- 
son, when they are most needed. 

7. Experiments made upon two lots of sheep, in 
all respects equal, feeding the one in the old, tho 
other in the new way, show the advantages of tho 
latter over the former ; the one lot, within the 
same time, greatly excelling the other both in flesh 
and fleece.* 


* In confirmation of the statements we have ad- 
vanced in favour of feeding sbeep while folded on 
turnips, in the way just described, we have much 
pleasure to strengthen ours, by laying before tbe 
reader the opinions of one of tbe most intelligent and 
practical farmers in the Wolds of Lincolnshire. This 
gentleman, Mr. Francis Ilea, ofBamoldby, not only 
farms his own beautiful estate, but rents a very ex- 
tensive tract of land from the Earl of Yarborough. 

This gentleman states, as respects tbe seventh 
statement we have put forward respecting the feed- 
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The above observations were collected during 
a recent visit to England. It is hoped the reader 
will overlook the imperfect and hurried manner 
in which they have been pat together, and direct 
his attention to the considerations of the advan- 
tages which are certain to accrue to him by adop- 
ting the new and improved method of manage- 
ment pointed out. Our sole and anxious aim and 


ing two score of sheep, oua on turnips in the old 
way, the other by giving them cut by machines: 
“There cannot be n doubt, that the score which have 
the turnips cut for them will be much sooner fit for 
market, an si will fetch from 3 to 6s., or, I think I 
mighf say, from 4s. to 8s. per head more than the 
others, that are not cut for them. There are many 
reasons why this should be the case : they get their 
food in a cleaner and more regular manner ; and, when 
they become accustomed to tbe troughs, which they 
generally do in a few days, they can fill themselves 
in a much shorter time, consequently having a much 
longer period for rest, i which is a very essential 
point. They also get their food much earlier in the 
morning, our plan being to cut a large tubful of tur- 
nips over night, which are served out to them the 
first thing in the morning, and during the time they 
are eating them, the man is cutting more for them, 
until they are satisfied, and go to rest ; and, by the 
time they again rise, the troughs are all replenished, 
and so on during the day, always taking care to 
leave them fu'l at night. Another reason whv cut- 
ting turnips for sheep is so beneficial, is, that dur- 
ing the wintpr and spring months, the hoggs lose 
their teeth always in the spring, and very frequently 
much earlier in severe seasons, from the turnips be- 
ing hard from the frost. It is therefore obvious 
W’hen this is the case, that cutting for them must be 
not only beneficial, but highly necessary, as it is im- 
possible for them in that state to procure sufficient 
food in tho natural way. Great regularity and good 
management, however, must be observed when cut- 
ting turnips for sheep. In fact every thing depends 
upon it, as, when the hoggs have once become accus- 
tomed to the troughs, they require to be well served, 
and plenty cut for thora/as they will not then look 
out for themselves, but appear to wait for a regular 
supply. I have in severul instances seen the whole 
of the expense of cutting turnips thrown away by 
bad management, and want of regularity. It has be- 
come almost proverbial with us ; "better not cut at alt 
than not cut enough one man and a boy w ill cut tor 
about 260 hoggs, and do them well. I have at pre- 
sent four machines going, with a man and a hoy to 
each ; and these machines, worked by these hands, 
cut each for about 260 hoggs. This season has 
been a very bad one for turnip sheep generally, ha- 
ving had so much rain. The sheep have scarcely 
ever been dry, and tbe land has been in a veiy dirty 
state. When ho-gs are fed with cut turnips, they 
are frequently made fat, clipped, nnd sold in tbe lat- 
ter end of April and beginning of May. We some- 
times give them barley and mult-combs. The latter 
answers well in the beginning of the season. We 
fancy it keeps tb<*m healthy. But oil-cake is more 
generally used than any other artificial food, as we 
find that the manure of the sheep fed upon it is high- 
ly beneficial to the land on our Lincolnshire Wolds. 

t Th® sheep wooden troughs we use are of various 
dimensions and sizes. f J hose I use are about 10 
feet long, 7 inches deep, with an 8-inch bottom. The 
trough is nailed upon two legs of wood, about 5 in- 
ches deep, placed about one foot from each end of 
the trough.’’ 


object in publishing these remarks, is the hope 
we cherish, that they may be instrumental in ex- 
citing inquiry among the intelligent tenantry of 
Scotland upon a subject so important. 

Allusion having been made to Holkham, it may 
be observed, that, among tbe places visited, it is 
to be included. To the kindness and hospitality 
of the Earl of Leicester, the proprietor of that 
splendid estate, we are greatly indebted for an op- 
portunity of inspecting all the operations, many 
of them highly interesting to the lover of good 
husbandry, in progress upon his Lordship’s exten- 
sive and well managed farm. Here it was that the 
system of feeding sheep on turnips cut by machines 
were seen to the be6t advantage. Every one who 
visits Holkham must he struck with what that 
public-spirited and enlightened nobleman has effec- 
ted during a Ion? life devoted to agricultural pur- 
suits. By continued and unceasing perseverance, 
Lord Leicester has converted >m immense district 
of wilderness into a highly productive and beau- 
tiful country, yielding rich and luxuriant harvests,* 
adorned everywhere with woods in a most healthy 
and thriving condition, and managed on the most 
scientific principles, interspersed with farm build- 
ings, commodious, and conveniently put down in 
the midst of the farm, in which will be found an 
industrious, hospitable, and well-informed tenan- 
try, grateful to their liberal landlord for the com- 
forts which they enjoy ; among which, not the least 
is the secure holding of their farms, not the uncer- 
tain tenancy of from year to year, but on a lease 
of twenty-one years' duration. In this happy se- 
curity in their tenure, we discover one of the main 
causes of the superior cultivation and prosperous 
condition of the tenantry upon the estate of Holk- 
ham. f 


TRIAL OF STRENGTH.— Not far from this I 
saw a novel, and, to me, interesting trial of strength. * 
The traces of a stout well-conditioned cart-horse, were 
attached to a splinter bur, which two men took hold of 
in their bands. They thru placed themselves, so that 
their feet were against the side of a small grip in the 
road, and, in that position, tried their strength against 
that of the horse. He was, by word and whip, excited 
to put forth his utmost strength, hot totally without 
effect. The two men held him back, without being 
moved from their position, so that he could not ad- 
vance pa inch. One of the men alone then tried the 
experiment ; but this time the horse was easily victo- 
rious. — Trollope's Summer in Brittany . 


# We are assured, from the very best authority, 
that, forty years ago, at the sea-port of Wells, not 
far from Holkham, not more than 10,000 quarters of 
wheat were annually imported, for the supply ofthe 
neighbourhood. But now, from the great improve- 
ments of Lord Leicester on bis estates, the same lit- 
tle port exports 20,000 quarters of wheat, though the 
population has perhaps doubled, or more than dou- 
bled, in that period. 

f Having submitted these remarks on the im- 
proved method of feeding sheep, while folded upon 
turnips, we feel exceedingly anxious that it should be 
adopted more universally in Scotland. Might we 
suggest ( without presuming too much) to the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, to take 
into consideration tbe propriety of bolding out a pre- 
mium to those who should follow the plan described, 
and carry it out in the most perfect manner? 
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ON ERADICATING WEEDS. 

*• One year’s good weeding will prevent seeding, 

BiU one year’s seeding makes en years * mling ! ! t” 

Sib, — Your kindness in publishing nay former letters 
prompts me to communicate something relative to the 
subject ] have chosen for my motto, leaving it to you 
to publish or suppress, according to the merits or de- 
merits you find therein. 'J hc present year bids fair to 
be one in which attention to weeding (strangely neg- 
lected hereabouts.) will be much called for, from the 
heat in April, and part of May, and the moisture since 
so favourable to the growth of “ every plant, herb and 
flower/’ The infatuation of allowing weeds to grow 
and ripen with the crops has been often noticed. Still 
much remains to be said, and more to be done on tliut 
head, for active exertion becomes now necessary. I 
have often thought of the advice to farmers negligent 
in this all-important matter— -“ if you are so partial to 
weeds that you cannot do without them appropriate 
part of your land to their exclusive use, but on no uc- 
count allow them a place devoted to other purposes.” 
As surely as men do not gather grapes from thorns, or 
figs from thistles, so surely will they if not removed 
spring up with, and choke them, However, my present 
purpose is not to dilate on the evil of couch-grass, 
docks, &c., or any of the thorn or thistle family, highly 
injurious though they be, floating their seed* on gos- 
samer wings wafted by autumnal gules to fields though 
distant, still under their baneful influence. A greater 
aad more positive evil, sir, demands attention, at least 
to this country, for winch it bus so often beeu truly 
said, that “ God has done so much and man so little.” 

1 do not exaggerate, sir, when I assure you. that many 
fields sown with Spring crops, such u* oats, barley, 
and potatoes, instead of wearing nature’s livery *' sight- 
refreshing green,” are like “ blossomed furze unprolit- 
tbly gay.” Many sucb fields 1 could now point out, 
the crop of which I would not accept on condition of 
weediog it proparly; for added to the expense (and 
heavy it weuld be,) I would only expect a short crop 
from the injury of that operation. I am not eaough of 
a botanist to give ths class, order, or even the name of 
the nuisance; and, perhaps if I whs, a description 
may be more useful to those for whose information I 
write. I have observed three kinds, which I call wild 
rape, wild mustard, and wild turnip, from their likeness 
to these when under proper management ; each variety 
produciug yellow blossoms, and round seed containing 
oil. All seeds contaioiog oil remain an incredible time 
without vegetating, when deep in the land, and only 
when by the action of the plough, harrow, &c. brought 
to the surface are seen to grow. Such I reckoa the 
different cabbage tribes, also mustard, turnips, flux. 
Hemp, furze, See., the seeds of wh.ch when buried deep 
in the earth by the plough or spade, will remain for 
centuries in pood preservation, and will certainly grow 
when brought to the surface by any of the ufore-men- 
Honed causes. When a seed once vegetates, and the 
young plant is destroyed, that seed will never grow 
again. Hence we may conclude that drilling green 
crop*, especially potatoes, must be a great means of 
cleaning land infested with these seeds. To be more 
effectual au interval of a few days ought to be betweeu 
the ploughing*, lieeings, earthiug up, &c., to allow 
time for the seeds brought to thu surface to grow, that 
they may he destroyed, and others brought up by the 
next operation. A naked fallow also, usiur the same 
method of allowing between the several ploughings. 
harrowing*, &o. time for the upper seeds to grow will 
have a good effect. Wheat sown in autumn seldom 
suffers much from these weeds, the frost of winter de- 
stroys them. The only means of removing them from 
corn crops is by hand, and the instant the yellow blos- 
som appears, or even before, if possible, they should be 
drawn up, drawn out and destroyed. For if suffered to 
remain scattered about where they grew, many plants 
will produce seed, though pulled up before the pods are 
formed ; and ihousrh such seed may be deficient iu 
fulness, kize, and colour, it will be found not deficient 


in germinating powers, or in mischief to succeeding 
crops. In such timvs as the present, when we are pay- 
ing cash for the produce of foreign countries to feed a 
half-starved, and whole idle population, it may not be 
amiss to call the attention of the thinking part of the 
community to Ibis subject. For as we are now suffering 
a twofold calamity from the neglect of former years, to 
wit short crops and an increasing tendency to weeds so 
doubtless will our successors suffer equally, or in a 
greater measure, if we fail in checking this evil. How 
many who are willing to work, arc for want of it, want- 
ing everything — home, food, clothes? in short every- 
thing. The man who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before deserves well of his country, 
and the man who makes only one weed grow where 
two usurped the place, is no less itsbeneluclor. Having 
trespassed thus mr on my own limits, and ou your 
columus, I now conclude, and remain, 

Faithfully, yours, Ay Irish Farmer. 

Kilkenny, June d. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

It appears that the export of wool during the current 
year is expected to be no less than seven millions of 
pounds, being nearly a million more than 1839. 

The lol lowing table has been published in the Sydney 
papers. It shows the great value of the British trade 
with New South Wales. 

Return of the delnred value of British and Irish produce 
exported to New South Wales in the year ending the 
5th of January, 1840, with the proportion to similar 
exports from the United Kingdom in the preceding 
year to other countries. 

The declared value of exports to New South 
Wales exclusive of the other Australian 

colonics, 5th January, 1840 £1,173,440 

Exceeds the declured value of ex- 
perts to Sweden £102,647 

Exceeds the declared value of ex- 
ports to Norway 77,485 

Exceeds the declared value of ex- 
ports to Denmark 181 ,404 

Exceeds the declured value of ex- 
ports to Prussia 155,223 

Ditto year ending the 5lh of Jan., 

1839, by more than one-half, 


amounting altogether to — 516,759 

It exceeds by one-tenth that of Belgium. ... 1,068,010 
It exceeds by one-tenth that of Portugal. . . • 1,165,395 

Jt almost equals that of China 1,204,356 

It almost equals that to the Australian Colo- . 

nies generally 1,336,662 

It is only one-foorth less than to Russia. ... 1 ,663,243 
It is only two-filths less than to Turkey .... 1,767,110 
It is about three-fifths that to British North 

America 1 ,992,457 

It is about ooe-hulf that to France 2,314.141 

It is about three- fifths that to Italy 3,076,235 

It is about one-third that to British West 

Indies 3,392,441 

It is about one-third that to Holland ...... 3,549,429 

It i« about one-third that to the East India 

Company’s territory 3,876,196 

It is about one-fourth that to the States of 

South America 4,726,905 

It is about one-fourth that to Gerraauy .... 4.998,900 
It is about one-sixth that to the United States 
of Ameriea 7,585,7 66 


The official value of exports on the 5th January, 1840, 
to New South Wales, was — 

British and Irish produce and manufactures 1,440,446 
Foreign and Coloniul merchandise 289,072 


Total £1 ,729,5f8 

Employing, with passengers, 416 vessels, with a ton- 
nage of 48,911 tons; in return for which exports, this 
colony tent back in 1839, 6,894,8641b. of wool, besides 
oil from the fisheries. 

In the month of January 990 free emigrants, and 213 
convicts arrived at Sydney.— Colonial Gazette . 
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TO THE LANDLORDS OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Gentlemen, — In a former letter which appeared 
in the Mark Lane Express of June 8th, and in the 
June number of the Farmer's Magazine, I expressed 
iny opinion that very great advantages would arise 
if the practice of letting farms on long leases, and 
of permitting a large proportion of the pasture lands 
« throughout the country to be broken up, were 
universally adopted. I then stated my ideas fully 
on the former of these two subjects, and it only 
remains for me now to say a few words upon the 
latter. I cannot but think that if you were to bestow’ 
upon the subject half the consideration which its 
importance demands, you would not fail to see the 
superiority of the alternate system, especially when 
you remember that it is sanctioned by long expe- 
rience in those parts of the kingdom where the 
cultivation of the soil has attained the highest state 
of perfection. 

Much prejudice has been excited ogainst the 
breaking vp of old turf , as bus been the case with 
many other excellent practices from similar causes, 
because some few people have run wild on the sub- 
ject, and hnve asserted that the whole of the pasture 
lands of the kingdom, without excepting even the 
richest watered meadows, ought to be brought under 
the plough. In other cases, as’ for instance, during 
the late war, when from a temporary rise in the 
prices of agricultural produce, proprietors have 
allowed a part of their grass to be broken up, the 
farmers, tempted by the certainty of a large im- 
mediate profit, have taken successive crops of wheat 
and other grain from the "fresh land? thus exhausting 
it to such a degree as to render it unproductive for 
many years. In this way discredit has been 
brought upon the systeo/itself, though had it been 
followed with judgment, very different results might 
have been expected. , 

But at such a period as the present, when we are 
making such rapid advances in agricultural improve- 
ment, when we have a Royal Society established 
among us for the purpose of bringing the old science 
and experience of the country to bear upon every 
subject which promises advantage to the landed in- 
terest, when large districts in various parts of the 
kingdom are teeming with a super-abundant popu- 
lation— a population, I believe, in most cases willing 
to earn their bread with the labour of their hands, 
if they had but the opportunity of doing so — surely 
at such a time as this, it is the duty of the landlords 
of England to shake off the trammels ef prejudice, 
instead of being a clog upon the industry of their 
tenants, to take the lead and encourage them in every 
improvement, and when a system is offered for their 
adoption, sanctioned by the long experience of a 
sister country which promises to confer such im- 
portant benefits upon all classes of society ; the 
least they can do is to weigh well its merits, and un- 
less the objections to it are great indeed to give it a 
fair trial. 

Gentlemen,— I will not press upon you the argu- 
ment that I might draw from tbe^ theory of fecal 
exudation, because as yet no positive proof has been 
discovered ofita truth, although it must be allowed 
that facts are very strongly in its favour: neither 
shall I lay much stress upon the immense pre- 
ponderance of useless or noxious weed in most old 
pastures, as that has been brought forward so ofien 
that it mast immediately occur to every one as soon 
as the subject is mentioned, but I should like to 
bring before you the following considerations which 


I think will be admitted by most of those who have 
paid much attention td the subject. 

First — The increase of produce, and therefore of 
rent, which may be expected. 

Second — The economical application of manure, 
large additional quantities of which would be raised. 

Third — The experience of the best farming dis- 
tricts in Scotland. 

Fourth — The employment in populous districts, 
and tbence the decrease in the poor rates, and the 
comfort aod prosperity of the agricultural labourer. 

I believe no one will deny that the quantity of 
grain raised in this country would be enormously in- 
creased under the alternate system ; but it may not 
perhaps be as generally admitted that the produce 
of the dairy and grazing departments would suffer 
little or no diminution. When however it is re- 
membered that a large breadth of land would 
annually be sown with clover, vetches, and other 
artificial grasses, the produce of which, acre for acre, 
would in most cases afford double the weight of 
food which could be obtained from old pasture, and 
that that food instead of being destroyed by the 
treading of large animals would be mown and 
carried to the yards for the use of the cattle, it cer- 
tainly does appear to me that so far from diminishing, 
their production must greatly increase. 

If, for the sake of argument, it were admitted 
— which l am by no means disposed to do — that a cow 
will not give so much milk, or a feeding beast lay on 
flesh so fast when soiled iu yards, as when allowed to 
graze at liberty in the field ; still it must be remem- 
bered that two or three times as many cattle might 
be kepi on the same food, and that although there 
might be a trifling loss upon the individual animal, 
it would be repaid over and over again by the 
additional number. 

Secondly — Think of the great advantages to be 
gained by the increased quantity and improved qua- 
lity of the manure that would be raised. The dung 
of cattle in the fields falls in one spot ; all the 
moisture, which is the most fertilizing part of it, is 
dried away by the sun and air, and nothing remains 
but a worthless pancake, which prevents the growth 
of gras* fora considerable time, and eventually pro- 
duces very little good. On the contrary, were the 
soiling system adopted every particle of manure 
would be made the most of, it would be carefully 
turned and prepared before it is taken out on 
the land, and when carted out, it would be ploughed 
in immediately, and thus preserved from the delete- 
rious effects of the sun and air. 

The land which is now in pasture would be pro- 
ducing straw for litter, ns well as artificial grasses 
for soiling the stock. I do not hesitate to say, that 
at least one- half of every load of farm-yard manure 
which is laid upon grass land is totally lost to all 
useful purposes, simply because it canml possibly 
be protected from the waste arising from exhalation. 
Wbat then must be tbe loss occasioned by allowing 
the dung to drop from cattle as they stand in the 
fields, without being mixed with straw, and without 
being fitted by previous preparation to afford im- 
mediate food to the roots of vegetables ? 

It may be said that these observations do net ap- 
ply to tbe breaking up of tbe eld turf, but simply to 
the advantages of tbe soiling system, which at first 
sight appears to have little to do with our subject ; 
but 1 contend that where a large proportion of any 
farm is allowed to remain in permanent pasture, tbe 
soiling system cannot be adopted on a large scale, 
and therefore that any argument in favour of the 
latter may be applied with equal force against tbe 
former* 
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Thirdly — The long practice and experience of the 
most highly cultivated districts in Scotland is so 
notoriouslyia favour of the alternate system , that it 
is scarcely necessary for ran to sav more about it. 

I would merely refer any one to Sir John Sinclair's 
work on the Husbandry of Scotland, a book written , 
as I believe, nearly thirty years ago. In a long 
chapter, near the commencement of the second 
volume, he collects the arguments on both sides, and 
comes to the deliberate conclusion that perma- 
nent pasture, except to m very limited extent, is per- 
fectly unprofitable. So early did the agriculturists 
of Scotland find out a truth as yet undiscovered, or 
st least not acted upon throughout the greater part 
of England. 1 lay great stress upon this argument, 
for I consider it a very important one. 

Fourthly — There are several districts of this coun- 
try swarming with an idle, and therefore, for the 
most part, a depraved population. Inhabiting mise- 
rable huts, clothed in rags, and subsisting upon 
potatoes, they at preseut either drag on a wretched 
existence, a burden to themselves and to their pa- 
rishes ; or it may be still worse, they engage in 
dishonest practices, and help to fill the prisons of 
the kingdom. In such districts the advantages of 
the alternate husbandry are increased tenfold : every 
philanthropic and charitable motive is in this case 
added to those detailed above. I do not mean to 
charge the landlords of England with insensibility 
to the distress of their poorer dependents, or even 
with backwardness in alleviating their condition ; 
such an accusation, I most gladly admit, would not 
be borne out by facts ; but w hen I see, as has been 
the case more than once, a parish circumstanced ss 
above described, and at the same time containing a 
large extent ef grass land perfectly adapted to urable 
cultivation ; when I see that under the present sys- 
tem that land doee not maintain one-fourth of the 
families it is capable of supporting, 1 never can per- 
suade myself that the landowners in such a district 
have ever seriously considered the subject, or that 
any thing more is necessary to secure the adoption 
of the alternate system than to lay before them the 
simple facts, with the arguments on both sides, firmly 
persuaded as 1 am that their interests are in this 
case identical with those of the unemployed poor. 

I am not one of those who advocate the indiscri- 
minate breaking up of every field of old pasture : 
there are of course situations, where, from local 
causes, a small extent of |mrroanent grass is both 
convenient and profitable, such for instance as very 
rich old pastures in dairy districts, good watered 
meadow’s, steep acclivities where a plough could 
not work, very poor stiff clays that would not pay 
for cultivation, orchards in fruit counties, &c. Ac. 
All that I maintain is thia : that there is a very large 
extent of grass land in this country which might be 
broken up with great advantage to the proprietor, 
the occupier, and the public generally. 

Since tbe above was written, I have seen in The 
Mark Laue Express a letter, signed by *' A Landlord,’* 
inquiring who would break up pasture land with a 
repeal of the corn laws banging over his head 1 
Gentlemen, my unswer to this is, that if the alter- 
nate system were extensively adopted, the corn laws 
would become a dead letter ; tbe increased quantity 
of grain we should raise would effect their repeal to 
all practical purposes. The price of grain would 
fall, I admit, but tbe farmer would have a larger 
quantity to sell, which would more than make up 
lor tbe decline in price. It must be more for bia 
interest, and certainly for that of tbe community, to 
sell one hundred bushels at five shillings than fifty 
bushels at eight. The corn laws ought not to be 


repealed ; every principle of national justice would 
bo violated if such a measure were adopted, but l do 
think it is incumbent upon the landlords and farmers 
of England lo use every exertion to raise such a 
quantity of com as will prevent the necessity of foreign 
importation . I maintain that this is in their ]touer t 
and as long as they take no stops for the attainment 
of so desirable an end, they furnish their opponents 
with the only reasonable argument they have to ad- 
vance in their favour. 

The commutation of tithes has taken away ano- 
ther obstacle to this system. Fresh broken up land 
will no longer have to pay more tithes than it did 
while in grass ; this will make a difference of some 
shillings an acre. 

Gentlemen, I have now laid before you most of 
the arguments which occur to me at present for tbe 
adoption of these two practices, to my mind, most 
essential to tbe advance of agricultural improve- 
ment. I hope that some of you may be induced to 
consider the subject in all its bearings ; and if, in 
consequence of what I have written, one long lease 
shall be granted, orone field of permanent pasture shall 
be broken up, I shall consider that these letters havo 
not been unproductive of good. These subjects 
have been mentioned from time to time by individual 
writers in The Farmer's Magatine and other agricul- 
tural periodicals, but they do not seem to have 
awakened any general interest ; the letters have sel- 
dom been replied to, and tbe arguments on both 
sides have never been canvassed, and it is princi- 
pally for this reason that I have thus formally at- 
tempted to engage for them the consideration of the 
agricultural world. 

I have tbe honour to be, gentlemen, your obe- 
dient servant, L. B. W. 

June 24t/i, 1840. 


THE TURNIP FLY.— Although numerous reme- 
dies have been recommended to prevent the devastating 
ravages of this dreaded though minute insect, yet we 
gladly avail *ur*elve* of any further information cal- 
culated tq remedy the disasters it so frequently produces. 
In a work lately translated from the German of Vincent 
Kbllar we have the following “ M. Wundram, a 
clergyman at Darate, in Hanover, has proved, by many 
years* experience, the efiicacy of the following recom- 
mendations ; they are practical on a large and small 
scale, require scarcely any expense, and take proportion- 
ally little time. These remedies consist in tbe employ- 
ment of infusion of wormwood and road dust. Boiling 
water is ts be poured oh a handful of wormwood, and 
suffered to stand from 12 to 24 hours, so that it may be 
perfectly cold ; then put tbe plants that are to be planted 
out into the infusion, with their leaves downwards, as 
far as the stem, so that tbeir roots may not be wet, and 
then put them into a cellar, or soms other cool place. 
In six, eight, or ten hours afterwards they may be planted 
with the certainty that scarcely an earth- flea-beetle fan- 
other name for the same insect) will attack them. The 
bitterness lasts so long that the plant seldom requires to be 
sprinkled in its new station, unless frequent heavy rains 
fall soon alter planting it out ; then it would be a geod 
thing, tbe next fine day, to sprinkle tbe leaves with this in- 
fusion, by means of a wisp of straw. Young plants and 
seedbeds, whether sown with tbe various sorts of cabbage 
and turnip seed, radishes, cresses, or tobacco, &c., will 
likewise be successfully secured from the earth-flea- 
beetle by a gentle sprinkling with this infusion of worm- 
wood. Plants may also be rescued from the greedy 
voracity of these small devastators in a more simple 
and easy manner by the application of the second re- 
medy — viz., road-dust. The dust of chalky stones is to 
be gathered on the road in a fine day, and stowed up in 
a dry place for future use. As sooq as it is perceived 
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that :theearthflea-beetles appear on seed or plant beds, 
a night must be chosen when a great deal of dew has 
fallen ; and. while the young plants are still wet, they 
are to be thickly sprinkled with the road-dust, till they 
look a* if covered with powder. Whether the dust is 
injurious to the bodiesgenerally, aronly that by covering 
the leaves it obstructs or is injurious to the action of 
their masticating organs, is not known ; but the earth- 
flea-beetles all at once disappear from the seed and plant 
beds, particularly if the sun shiues brightly the follow- 
ing day, and the dust is dried on the plants. If heavy 
ram falls immediately after the first sprinkling, and 
washes off the dust, it m jst be repeated as before. The 
application of the infusion of wormwood and the sprink- 
ling with road-dust are practicable also in field cultiva- 
tion. M. Wundram asserts that he has always pre- 
served his flax and summer and winter com, as well as 
white turnip field, from the huhicoe, by these means." — 
Barrow's Worcester Journal, 


OVER STUFFING BREEDING 
STOCK.— FEEDING OFF TARES 
WITH SHEEP, &c. 

TO THE KPITOR OE THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — All agriculturists, desirous of benefit from 
the improvement of stock, should carefully peruse 
the letter in your laRt paper, bearing the signature 
of a member of the Royal English Agricultural 
Society ; 1 called attention to the subject last year, 
immediately previous to the Oxford Meeting, but 
I fear with as little success ns tho present com- 
plainant is likely to experience ; for as long as 
such leading stars as Lord Spencer and other 
noblemen, amateur agriculturists, will take the 
lead in contesting who shall produce most waste 
(as the fat wc see on prize animals undeniably is,) 
instead of the most eatable, wholesome mutton or 
beef, so long will the stars of a lesser order imitate 
the mischievous example. I happen to live in the 
neighbourhood, where the successful candidate 
for South -Downs, at the Oxford meeting, feeds 
his show-sheep ; I know they neither had tho 
rain or dew of Heaven on their backs for six 
months previous to the exhibition, and that the 
lambs were never in an arable field ! ! Again ; I 
was examining the wool of one of the prize 
Cotswold rams, when I was requested very civilly, 
certainly, not to touch it, lest 1 should make its 
back sore ! the skin being distended to its utmost 
stretch, by means of cake, corn, and unnatural 
housing — are these the objects, I would ask, of the 
practical members of the Royal Society ? I trow 
not, and by the preference given to such unnatural 
and expensive forcing, I know that thrcc-fnurths 
of the best breeders are deterred from exhibiting. 
In Hampshire, we get our stock fatter than most 
palates would fancy, in the open field, consuming 
the produce where it grows — the grand object of 
the green crops system on all light soils ; why then 
should we, and others like us, pursuing as I believe 
on all hands will he admitted, the very life and 
soul of good husbandry, in thus consuming and 
spending on arable lands, the green crops raised 
thereon as dressing for the next corn crops, be 
driven from the field of competition, merely hecauso 
those to whom expence is no consideration, are 
permitted to hide all the defects of growth, by 
overloading the animal with useless fat, unnatu- 
rally acquired in barns or stalls ? 1 contend. Sir, 

that the real symmetry of a sheep is not to be 
ascertained, when so loaded ; its constitution is 


lastingly injured; its progeny is sure to be 
weakly and degenerate. I am aware of the 
difficulty of confiuing competitors to any particular 
mode of feeding, but I would suggest the following 
plan as an antidote to over-tallowing. Let the 
standard of merit be the possession of a majority 
of good points, such points to be defined in printed 
rules ; these points arc best developed in condition 
of mediocrity, and when the animal shall be so 
overloaded as to render it difficult for the judges 
to ascertain any one point correctly, let it be dis- 
carded as ineligible to compete. On the subject of 

FEEDING OFF TARES WITH SHEEP. 

Observing no answer given to your correspon- 
dent " Northern, ** I beg to give him below, the 
system we pursue in Hampshire, in sowing and 
feeding off this valuable green crop. On quick, 
moderately good soils, we begin sowing them early 
in September,* on the wheat stubbles which we 
intend for backward turnips the following season ; 
wc sow at Intervals of a fortnight, so that the 
tares may not all come to maturity at once, con- 
tinuing up to the first week in November. When 
we have sown all the land, which seems fitted to 
be followed with turnips, we sow the remainder of 
the crops on such strong land, after rye-grass or 
clover, as is intended for wheat the following year ; 
on this description (strong) of land wc consider 
tares a good preparation for wheat. It is our 
custom to make off our sale lambs at a fair (Over- 
ton,) held on the 18th of July, then from five to 
six months old ; with these we begin feeding tares 
about the 1st of June, waiting, however, if possible, 
until the blossom begins to appear, considering 
them then more nutritious and wholesome. We 
set out three pitching*, or folds of tares ; our sale 
lambs go first, and have two of these pitchings a 
day, cropping off merely the tops, or about three 
inches In length of the haulm; the stock or ewe 
latnbs follow next, and the stock ewes come la*t, 
and clean all up, with the addition of a picking of 
sainfoin or clover (there is no need of both) ; a 
good description of wether Lamb, will, at the 
above age, arrive at 7, or 7 j stone of 8 lbs., 
without corn or cake, and go to fold every night : 
wc consider tares the very best of food for forcing 
lambs In dry weather ; in wet, they should have 
more outlet ; If a very bulky crop, it is best to cut 
them up, and give them In racks or cages for 
ewes or wethers, but this system will not do for 
forcing young lambs, as without a choice, and 
plenty of room to pick, they will not thrive. The 
small quantity of manure dropped by the lambs, 
over, comparatively, so large a space, docs not in 
the least injure the feed to the flock coming after. 

As to the quantity of sheep a ten aero field will 
carry, much of course must depend on the crop. 
Half nil acre of good average produce, will main- 
tain 200 lambs and 200 ewes per day, in good con- 
dition. I am Sir, yours respectfully, 

J. T. Twynam. 

Whitchurch , Hant* f June 2f»fA. 


PALM TREE.— The Palm tree is found in a variety 
ef the wurm countries in the south of Asia, and the 
north of Africa ; they are numerous on the banks of 
Jordan, but the best were those around Jericho and 
En-gedt, which latter pluee is for that reason called 
Hazsxon-tamor, the cutting of the palm-trees, 'ibis 


* Of course 1 am here speaking of winter tares, if any 
are sown after the period named, it is on good land, 
well manured, early in the month of February. 
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tne grows very tall and upright, and its leaves retain 
their greenness throughout the whole year ; the more it 
is exposed to the sun the better is its growth. Palm- 
trees produce but little fruit, till about thirty years old ; 
after which, while their juice continues, the older they 
become the more fruitful they are, and will bear three 
or kmr hundred pounds of dates every year. The date 
is a most sweet, luscious kind of fruit, on which most of 
the inhabitants of Persia , Arabia, and Egypt entirely ub- 
sst. A species of rich honey or syrup, and a spirituous 
fermented liquor called araky, are obtained from it ; 
there is also extracted from the palm tree a kind of 
wise, which ia perhaps what the Scripture culls thichar , 
or strong drink. As tbe sap is chiefly in the top of the 
tree, when they intend to extract a liquor from it, they 
ext off tbe top where there is always a tuft of spring 
hare about four feet long, and scoop the trunk into the 
shape of a bason ; here the sap ascending lodges itself 
k (berate of three or four English pints u day, for the 
hist week or fortnight; after which it gradually de- 
creases, and in stx weeks or two months the whale 
jiiiet will be extracted. As palm trees were accounted 
symbols of victory, branches of palm were carried before 
conquerors ia their triumphs ; and in allusion hereto, 
fa saints are said to have palms in their bauds, to de- 
note the victory over sin, Satnn, the world, the perse- 
cutions of Antichrist, &c. Rev. vii. 9. A remarkable 
experiment to prove the fructification of thi» tree, occurs 
in the 47lh volume of the “ Philosophical Transactions.” 
There was a great palm tree in the garden of the Royal 
Academy at Berlin, which flowered and bore fruit for 
thirty years, but the fruit never ripened, and when 
planted it did not vegetate. This tree Linneus discovered 
to be a female plant, ttnd as there was no male palm 
ia its vicinity, the flower* never came to maturity. At 
Lapric, twenty German miles from Berlin, was a male 
plant of this kind, from which, in April, 1749, a branch 
of Bowers was procured, and shaken so that the dust, or 
ferina, fell upon the flowers of the unfruitful tree. This 
experiment was so suceesdul, that the palm tree pro- 
duced more than a hundred perfectly ripe fruit, from 
which they had eleven young palms. On repeating 
fa experiment next year, the palm tree produced above 
two thousand ripe fruit. This experiment fully estab- 
lished the fact attested by the anciants concerning the 
palm tree, which some have regarded as fabulous. This 
tree exhibits great variety in fruit, size, quality, and 
colour; twenty different kinds have beeu enumerated. 
Perhaps no tree whatever is used for so many and such 
nloablc purposes a* the palm or date tree ; even the 
*»ooes are given to camels and sheep as food.— Bible 
Botany, 


SMALL ALLOTMENTS. 

A large landed proprietor in this county, wishing 
to promote Spade Husbandry from seeing its 
favourable results in your valuable Magazine, hat 
determined to divide an overgrown farm into small 
Holdings. Any of your correspondents will do 
much service by pointing out a plan by which four 
or five acres under the spade (with the assistance 
of a donkey and cart to draw out the dung,) could 
be made most beueficial to an industrious man 
with a family, all of them (except the youngest) 
able to t ender some assistance in dibbling, weeding, 
&c. — The question is, whether a man so situated 
can manage such a quantity of land as would en- 
able his family to live comfortably, and whether 
he would not have some spare time to assist his 
neighbours. A few men who could lie depended 
upon for a job by the piece would be desirable in any 
place, and some gejtlemen in this neighbourhood 
contemplate advancing the sum necessary to try this 
experiment, proposing to give you from time to 
time an exact account of the results. 1 am, Ac., 

A Resident near Langley, Sussex. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MR. WIL- 
SON’S PAMPHLET, ENTITLED 
“ INFLUENCES OF THE CORN 
LAWS, &c ” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LEEDS INTELLIGENCER. 

Sir, — My attention was first called to this publi- 
cation by the high encomiums passed upon it by the 
Anti-Corn Law press, and more especially by ex- 
tracts published in the “ Leeds Mercury” of the 18th 
of April. Tbe table there sets forth is a most valu- 
able document, and contrary to the intiution of either 
Mr. Wilson or of the editors of the Mercury, affords 
auch abundant proof of tbe excellent working of tbe 
present corn laws that, after a calm and dispassionate 
examination, no one, 1 think, can deny that these 
laws are highly beneficial, and ought to be preserved; 
all this I said in a letter dated the 23rd April, and 
published in the *' Leeds Intelligencer,” and other 
papers. Having been thus called upon, 1 have read 
the book, and from the stvle in which it is written, 
1 am not surprised that ft should have attracted no- 
tice. There ure many passages in it which I should 
have been proud to have called my own ; it does not 
deal in that vulgar abuse and vituperation too com- 
mon in works advocating a repeal of the corn laws. 
But there is not in the whole book one line to prove 
that tbe present corn laws have acted prejudicially 
on the country, nor yet one to show that a repeal of 
them would produce the slightest benefit. The fun- 
damental argument of the author is intended to show 
the injurious effects of fluctuations in the price of 
wheat, and that the present corn laws necessarily 
produce great nnd frequent changes of price ; he 
calls these “ the extraordinary fluctuations which 
have taken place of late years in the price of wheat.” 
This he says, •* must ever continue to be the result 
of protective and prohibitory laws, because from this 
necessary tendency the wholoof the evils of the pre- 
sent system have arisen.” In speaking of the preju- 
dicial consequences of the present corn laws and 
those of 1815, he says, ” the moat striking feature is 
tbe great inequality and fluctuation of price he 
says ulso, ” no article of extensive consumption in 
this country ought to be, from the nature of its pro- 
duction and consumption, so free from fluctuation os 
wheat.” I cannot possibly agree in this opinion. 
Wheat in its production is subject to vicissitudes of 
great extent ; even in this happy climate a difference 
of produce amounting to one-fourth or one-sixth has 
been often known, whilst the absolute necessity of 
it makes theconsumption regular. Mr. Wilson says, 
“ it is therefore plain that inequality of demand can- 
not be the cause of fluctuation of price.” True, and 
this very equality of demand, with inequality of sup- 
ply, has, and must for ever, 1 apprehend, occasion 
fluctuation of prices. If bread corn were as unne- 
cessary as nutmegs, or other luxuries, a high price 
would lessen the consumption ; so far from this being 
tbe case with wheat, I fear the poor man, when 
bread ia dear, eats less meat, and therefore requires 
more bread than usual. But as far as I know, it baa 
ever been a rule in logic first to establish the pre- 
mises upon which tbe argument is founded. Mr. 
W ilson naa not done this, nor is it possible for him 
to do so, because the assumption has no foundation 
in truth. In answering this, tbe first and greatest 
charge which Mr. Wilson has made against the corn 
laws, I shall of course confine myself to the present 
corn laws, it being both useless and absurd to defend 
laws which have long since been repealed. Now it 
is quite impossible to suppose that Mr. Wilson has 
made ibis heavy accusation against the present corn 
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laws, for the purpose of misleading bis readers, at 
tbe same time it is difficult to imagine bow such an 
acute writer could have overlooked facts which bad 
been publielv stated over and over again, and tbe 
truth of wbicli could have been so easily ascertained. 
To show how much Air. Wilson errs in speaking of 
the ill effects of tbe corn laws, when he says “ the 
most striking feature is the great inequality of flue* 
tuation of price,” 1 will quote from a table pub- 
lished from Parliamentary returns, which gives the 
price of wheat in each year from 1797 to 1840. This 
table shows the rate of fluctuation per cent, in every 
period of five years down to 18S3: thus from 1797 
to 1802 the fluctuations are stated to be 220 per cent.; 
from 1802 to 1807, 100 per cent. ; from 1807 to 
1812, 74 per cent.; from 1812 to 1817, 183 per 
cent.; from 1817 to 1822, 143 per cent.; from 1822 
to 1827, 81 per cent.; und from 1828, tbe first year 
of tbe present corn laws, to 1833, the fluctuations 
only amounted to 40 per cent. As this table goes no 
further. 1 must myself calculate tbe next five years, 
hut to remove all doubt of the accuracy of my calcu- 
lations, I will give the Parliamentary returns for 
these five years; they are 1333, 53s. Id.; 1834, 
40s. 2d.; 1835, 39s. 4d.; 183(3, 48s. 6d.; 1837, 
55s. lOd. The fluctuations are therefore nearly 42 
per cent., and I can see no reason why the fluctua- 
tions in the following five years should be much 
greater. The steadiness, as well as the moderation 
of the prices of wheat in the last two years, notwith- 
standing the very great deficiency of the crops, prove 
how much tbe present corn laws tend to keep prices 
equable. 1 therefore think the assumption that the 
corn law is injurious, by causing fluctuations in the 
price of wbeut, is disproved, and of course all the 
arguments founded upon it perfectly useless. The 
average amount of fluctuations in every period of five 
years for the thirty years immediately preceding the 
passing of the present corn laws having been 133 per 
cent., and the average of each five years since the 
present law being only 41 per cent., the proofs of 
the advantage of the present corn law in preventing 
great fluctuations in the price of whoat is so tri- 
umphant as to leave no doubt of it. 

There are two other positions which Mr. Wilson 
seems anxious to establish — one is that the fluctua- 
tions in the price of wheat are not to be attributed to 
good or bad seasons, lie says, “ we must at once 
banish from our mind the commonly received opinion 
that the fluctuations of prices are caused by fa- 
vourable and unfavourable seasons.” He says they 
are the effect of speculations arising from previous 
high or low prices. Now there can be no doubt 
that improved or neglected tillage would in a few 
years materially alter the quantity of the productions 
of tbe earth, and that high or low prices would in- 
fluence the cultivation is equally certain ; but to 
deny that good or bad seasons alter these productions 
in a still more sudden manner, is to deny that 
which is ns clear as noon-day sun. Thirdly, Mr. 
Wilson asserts that the repeal of the corn-laws 
weald not reduce the price of wheat, but tbe con- 
trary ; tbe way in which he says this, has all tbe 
marks of sincerity. He says this opinion is totally 
different from what either the agriculturist or the 
manufacturer hold. True, and it is not very won- 
derful that people should expect when the market 
of supply is widely extended, and the demand not 
in the smallest degree increased, that a fall of prices 
should follow ; what may be tbe effect produced by 
a continuation of low prices is another question ; but 
Mr. Wilson anticipates no decline of prices. My 
opinion, however, is, and always has been, unless 
the seasous prove very ungenial,or theBiitisb farm- 


ers have a fall anticipation of tbe change, and re- 
duce their cultivation immediately, that a great 
reduction of prices will be the consequence of the 
repeal, and 1 think the natural effect of this reduc- 
tion (which Air. W. seems so well to understand,) 
being that British husbandry will be so much re- 
duced as to occasion in unfavourable seasons, and 
when our continental friends either cannot or will 
not minister to our wants, such an advance in the 
price as has not been known here for many ages past. 
To preserve a steadiness of prices in corn has always 
been my most anxious desire, and I know of nothing 
so likely to effect this great blessing as the preser- 
vation of sliding duties, and the maintenance of that 
law, unaltered, and in all ite integrity which has 
hitherto produced this happy effect. Had this gen- 
tleman been more happy in proving his proposition?, I 
should gladly have given him credit for being more 
able to discuss the merits or demerits of the present 
corn-laws ; but though he has as I thiuk failed in 
proving any one of them, let us not deny him praise 
for what he has done aright. Many passages in bis 
hook proclaim a wise head and a kind heart. I will 
give two short extracts of that description, he says 
" wherever provisions are dearer, the condition of 
the bulk of the labourers is decidedly best, and their 
ability to command the necessaries, comforts, and 
even elegancies of life, form a striking contrast with 
the extreme difficulty with which even the barest 
necessaries are obtained, where they are cheapest 
he says, “ compare the condition of the whole la- 
bouters of ibis country with that of any of the coun- 
tries en the continent where provisions are at tbe 
lowest prices, compare their diet, clothing, and 
habitation, with what are allotted to tbe lubouring 
classes in Prussia, Boland, or France, aud see bow 
superior the worst classes are in these respects in 
this oounlrv compared with the very best in those of 
supposed abundance and cheapness.” Tbe publi- 
cation of such truths us these, is deserving the 
highest praise, especially when produced for the 
benefit of the anti-corn-law people. Mr. Wilson's 
fourth and last proposition is, “ What change in the 
present corn-laws would best suit tbe interests of 
all parties ? ” To this I do not think it necessary 
to reply, because 1 think they require no alteration, 
and because to concede any thing material would be 
to destroy. 1 think the time has now arrived 
when I may properly retire from the controversy ou 
the long agitated question of the “corn-laws.” I 
entered upon its discussion for the purpose, solely, 
of explaining to my countrymen, in the best way I 
was able, the nature and operation of these laws, and 
if possible to convince them that, whilst affording a 
fair, and bat a fair protection to tbe British fanner, 
they did not injuriously affect the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country. I have also 
been anxious that a question involving such vast 
and complicated interests should be discussed with 
temper and sobriety of language, and the progress 
of the argument in favour of these laws have con- 
vinced me that tbe £ood sense of my countrymen is 
not to be abused with impunity, but that time and 
reflection only are necessary to ensure from them a 
fair and candid judgment, and I trust that henceforth 
nothing will occur to disturb that friendly feeling 
which it is essential should exist between tbe agri- 
cultural and commercial communities. In looking 
back upon what 1 have written on this subject, 1 
feel that I may congratulate myself in having ab- 
stained from all asperityof expression, nor have I, 
to my knowledge, violated, in a single instance, thst 
respect which was due to those who differed from 
me in opinion. 1 have been deeply impressed with a 
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desire to disabuse tbe public mind of what I con- 
sidered eery erroneous opinions, and unfounded 
prejudices, and for this purpose I offered tbe bene- 
fit of my long experience upon subjects connected 
vith tbe corn-laws, and I hope I bare not wholly 
failed in my object. I beg leave, Sir, to thank you 
for the readiness with which you have published my 
letters in your paper, and to offer tbe same acknow- 
ledgment to every other Editor who has conde- 
scended to give them insertion. Should any thing 
arise to require it, I shall he at my post, but I feel 
persuaded the advantages of the present corn-laws 
are now more known and hotter appreciated than at 
aoy former period, and I most sincerely hope tbe 
agitation of the question will cease. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

$ win Cottage, Leeds, June 9th. John Baker. 


DISEASE AMONG PIGS. 

Sib,— K nowing tbe readiness with which you 
are willing at all times to throw open the columns 
of your widely circulated journal, by giving pub- 
licity to anything which might seem beneficial to 
the community, 1 shall crave your indulgence whilst 
offering a few theoretical remarks on a disease at 
present very prevalent, and in almost every in- 
stance fatal among pigs, in the North of Ireland. 
1 say theoretical, because my limited experience 
wonld not warrant me in saying, that the treatment 
which I have hitherto adopted, and the medicine 
which lhave hitherto administered, would invari- 
ably act as a specific ; however the favourable re- 
mit in tbe few cases which came under my obser- 
vations has made a very strong impression on ray 
mind., and if the observations which 1 am now about 
to make be the means of ronsingthe attention of in- 
telligent fanners, or any other class of individuals,to 
the subject, my object shall be obtained. The first 
symptom of disease is manifested by the animal all 
at once refusing to take its venal food ; and when 
kept in an enclosed yard, which is often tbe case, 
if a handful or two of soft grass or clover be thrown 
it, it will eat voraciously. — By and bye, it will 
refuse this also, and swallow nothing except some 
fluid, which more or less it will do, till within a 
abort period of its death. During the progress of 
tbe complaint, the skin becomes exanthematous, at 
first apearance like flea-bites about the ears and 
seek, gradually spreading over the whole body ; 
in a short time the eruption takes tbe appearance 
of measles in the human subject, and finally tbe 
whole skin is one universal patch of floridity. In 
some cases, a froth is observed working from the 
sides of the mouth, the belly shrinks, and the back 
becomes arched. On examining the stomach and 
bowels after death, the inner coat will be found 
nearly as red as the skin ; which in a physiological 
point of view is not to be wondered at, when the 
peculiar sympathy existing between tbe skin and 
intestines of different animals is kept in conside- 
ration. The stomach is invariably found in an 
overloaded state with whatever the animal bad 
last swallowed, and that in an undigested state ; 
the remainder of the alimentary tube will also be 
found in tbe same loaded state. Now, from all the 
symptoms taken conjointly, and from the appear- 
ances which present themselves on n minute exa- 
mination, after death, my firm conviction is, that 
tbe commencement of the disorder may, with great 
propriety, be denominated inflammation ; which, 
if not arrested at the very commencement , will take, 


with great rapidity, its most unfavourable course* 
and ultimately end in gangrene. The great obstacle, 
then, in the treatment of inflammation in pigs is the 
difficulty, I may say impossibility, of taking away 
a sufficient quantity of blood, in order to arrest 
the complaint. I am aware of the common and 
barbarous practice of cutting off the tail, but to 
use a common phrase, this is only " shooting at the 
moon/* As blood-letting, then, is out of the ques- 
tion, there should not be one moment lost, when 
the symptoms of the disease have shown them- 
selves, in applying whatever medicines are most 
likely to control inflammations in general ; and of 
these there is none more powerful than Tartar 
Emetic . When the symptoms of tbe complaint 
begm to show themselves, I would strongly re- 
commend the propriety, nay, the necessity, of 
procuring instanter twelve grains of tartar emetic, 
dissolving it in a quart of cold water, and, of this 
solution, let one-half be administered immediately. 
This quantity I would give to a grown-up pig, and, 
of course, vary according to circumstances and 
sizes. If this quantity do not sufficiently vomit the 
animal, in the course of half-an-hoitr, I would give 
naggin doses, of the remainder of the solution, 
every twenty minutes, till the stomach be com- 
pletely cleared. After you have had the stomach 
sufficiently cleared, the next object will be to unload 
the intestines, and the best means of doing this, is 
by giving scruple doses of oalomcl every hour, for 
three or four hours at the same time freely adminis- 
tering injections. By the above apparently simple 
treatment, and a perseverance in it, I have lately 
seen two cases, where, after the eruption had ap- 
peared, the disease seemed to be completely checked, 
and the animals gotquite well. I would here remark] 
that for a long ti me back there has been an impression 
on my mind, that agreat numberof pigs are lost from 
a neglect of having their meat sufficiently seasoned 
with salt. I ain inclined to think that the above 
hints, if attended to, would much excel in useful- 
ness the few nostrums of those would be veteri- 
nary surgeons, cow-doctors, brute-quacks, or 
“skilled men,” whose obstinacy and self conceit 
are generally only surpassed by their ignorance, 
and to attempt to reason with, or persuade whom, 
is often as much in vain as their traditionary pre- 
scriptions. Hoping these observations maybe the 
means of exciting farmers and others, who maybe 
so unfortunate as to have pigs affected with the 
complaint, to a consideration of what has been sug- 
gested, and letting the result be mode public, I 
remain yours, &c. C. M. 


A NEW AND EFFECTUAL METHOD TO 
KYANISE TIMBER. — Within the last two or three 
weeks the Manchester and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany have commenced Kyanising their wood sleepers 
in a much more quiek and effectual manner than by the 
old mode of simply depositing the timber immersed in 
the prepared liquid. The company have had made a 
large iron cylindrical vessel, weighing about ten tons, 
and which is about thirty feet long, and six or seven 
feet diameter, made from wrought-iron plates, five- 
eighths thick, and double rivetted, which vessel is ca- 
pable of resisting a pressure of 250Ibs. on the inch. 
This vessel being filled as compactly as possible with 
wood sleepers, twelve incites broad and seven inches 
thick, the liquid is then forced in with one or Bramah's 
hydraulic pumps, and worked by six men to a pressure 
of 170!bs. on the inch. By this means the timber is 
completely saturated throughout in about ten hours, 
which operation, on the old system, took some months 
to effect. 
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ON THE USE OF GYPSUM. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TIIE MARK LAKE EXPRESS. 

Sir,— I have for many year* past sown gypsum as a 
top-dressing for lucerne, clover, sainfoin, and tares, and 
this year 1 have experienced the tame beneficial effects 
as before, by an increased produce of from ten to twenty 
cwt. per acre. Last year I procured some gypsum for 
a friend of mine to sow on his sainfoin, and in order to 
give it a fair trial, one part of the field was left unsown ; 
the part sown was a lodged crop, and the other a defi- 
ciency of from ten to twenty cwt. per acre : this year 
the sainfoin was not gypsum’d, but there is quite as 
much difference in the crop ; and when broken up and 
cropped with corn it is very visible. If the Royal Eng* 
lish Agricultural Society publish the prize essays on 
different subjects, I think that they will produce some 
valuable information. Vemitas. 


GYPSUM. 

Stn, — I should be much obliged if your correspon- 
dent “ Veritas” would inform me, through the 
columns of your paper, wbat description of land his 
is, the quantity of gypsum he sows per acre, and the 
time of sowing it, because the result of his experiment 
is very different to mine in the second year. I ap- 
plied it first last year on sainfoin, and the result 
was an increase of 20 cwt. per acre ; part of the field 
wus not sown with gypsum. This year that part 
not sown last year is much the best, and the part 
where it was sown, the plant is almost all gone. I 
should suppose from its beiog forced so much last 
year, the field was a gravelly soil ; the gypsum sown 
the middle of Muy at 3 bushels per acre. 

Occator. 


ON GYPSUM, &c. &c. 

Sir, — I have often seen in your paper strong recom- 
mendations of gypsum as a top-dressing tor clever, but 
1 cannot find any one in this neighbourhood who knows 
how it is used, and 1 should be much obliged if your 
correspondent “ Veritas” would inform me, through 
your paper, where it is to be obtained , how it is to be pre- 
pared for manure , and the quantity per acre for clover. 
It is, I believe, only to be obtained here in the shape of 
stone, and if it must be burnt before applied as manure, 
how is this effected ! 

While I am writing, I would suggest that some re- 
marks on any vegetables or fruits, particularly good of 
their kind, as sold io Covent Garden Market, would be 
acceptable intelligence to some of your subscriber*, who 
like myself live at a distance from London, and know 
not the new and good things that are introduced into 
the vegetable world. 

What is the finest variety of Rhubarb cultivated, and 
where can I obtain some of a scarlet colour through and 
through? I saw Bradford's scarlet Goliah recom- 
mended the other day in St. James's Chronicle as the 
best told in Covent Garden Market. Is this the case, 
and where may it be purchased 1 

I have now asked so many questions, that I cannet 
finish without answering ene of your correspondents, 
who wished to know a remedy for what we in Cornwall 
call the “ gapes” in chickens, which disorder may effec- 
tually be cured by putting the diseased creatures in a 
tub, covered over with a thick cloth, snd then filling the 
tub with smoke from a tobacco-pipe, which may be 
easily done by a person smoking a pipe and puffing the 
smoke under the cloth from his mouth ; if one smoking 
is not sufficient, they may be subjected to a second and 
a third ; but if young chickens are kept from dirty water 
and filthy open drains they will, I believe, never get the 
disorder. Let only your Devonshire correspondent 
take a brood of young chickens into a field, confine the 
mother in a coop, and give them a good supply of meat 
and clean water, and she will soon perceive theoanse of 


her chickens “ gaping;” their little throats get filled 
with small red worms of the shape of earth worms 
(generated probably by filth), and this causes them to 
be continually gapmg, and many of these little worms 
may be extmetea by twisting round the inside of the 
throat the feathered part of a goose-quill. The chickens 
should be smoked till they are stupified. 

I am, Sir, yours &c. &c., 

Cornwall, June 19, 1840. A. B. C. 


ON THE FLY IN SHEEP. 

Slit, — Could I beg the favour of some of your 
numerous, talented, and practical correspondents to 
give me their opinion upon a circumstance that has 
occurred In my flock? On the 12th inst. my shep- 
herd found six slice]) which had been struck by the 
fly, and a few maggots were uppn each of them ; it 
being the night previous to the commencing of clip- 
ping, he shore the whole of them and applied a 
small quantity of tar to the parts affected ; the skin 
was not perforated, and apparently the animals did 
not suffer from the attack, at all events their health 
did not appear to he affected; twenty-four hours 
after two of them died, from w hat I suppose to be 
the application of tar. 

I find Blacklock, in his treatise on sheep, strongly 
reprobates its application, which he describe*® as 
being too cauterizing in its eflbcts. While in a 
work on sheep, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 1 find the author 
rocomnicndiug spirits of tar to be applied ; now 
these opinions I conceive to he completely at vari- 
ance with each other, and I shall feel obliged by 
some of your scientific correspondents setting me 
right on that score. The questions, I would ask, 
are these : — 

1st. — Did my slice)) die because tar was applied ? 
(they were examined post mortem) aud not the 
least indication of any iutemal disease was percep- 
tiblc. 

2nd. — What is the difference between tar and 
spirits of tar ? 

3rd. — How do those substances act upon the ani- 
mal system when applied in the manner my shep- 
herd applied them ? 

My father always made use of the iugredient tar, 
mixed and uninixed with other substances, to parts 
affected, after the sheep were shorn, and most of 
my neighbours do the same, but I never heard of 
anything unfavourable being the consequence, so 
that to the present I have not been compelled to 
act contrary to my forefathers and those around 
me, but have thought well to adhere to an applica- 
tion supported by long usage sooner than search for 
a new one. However, I think now that something 
must be wrong, and shall take it as an especial 
favour if some of your numerous and well-informed 
correspondents will give me their opinion upon the 
subject. Yours &c., 

A Nottinghamshire Farmer. 

P.S.— I find the corn law question has not yet sub- 
sided ; my opinion, as an extensive farmer, is that high 
prices of corn will ruin more farmers than any other 
cause, and thst both landlords and tenants are immense 
sufferers by the present corn laws. I am farming in the 
counties of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, and have 
not the least hesitation in saying that, so far as my know- 
ledge of facts lead me, that three- fourths of the farmers 
are ruined by (what may seem strange to the great bulk 
of our agriculturists) the high value of grain. I can- 
not, within the space of a letter, fully explain myself, 
but ef' this I am certain, that if high prices continue, a 
many, very many, of the farmers will, ultimately, have 
to kick the workhouse door for admittance. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— Year correspondent, “ A Cernishman,” com- 
plains of his inquiries respecting Cotswold sheep not 
bdnj answered. I have been a breeder of Cotswold 
slicep on the Gloucestershire Cotswold-hiils fo» about 
2? years, and will conscientiously answer his inquiries 
without prejudice te either Cotswolds or Leicester*. 

Tte improved Cotswold sheep are hardy, of good con- 
ditions, good wool growers, good sucklers, and are fit 
lor i he batcher at an early age. 

My regular flock is 500, 1 am a moderate keeper, my 
jtarliog sheep average about 10 stone each, the average 
weight of wool has been 1 15 tods per year, ‘281b. to the 
tod, viz., from 250 ewes and 250 teg«, making together 
aOO fleeces. The weight of wool and mutton could be 
Flatly increased by superior keep, though I doubt 
whether it would be more profitable. 1 am stating ex- 
actly what moderate keep has done, for your correspon- 
dent’s information. 

A few years ago I was induced to cross part of my 
ewtsby a thorough-bred Leicester ram from u first-mie 
Leicester flock, the result was as follows:— The first 
«nnmer the latnbe were very pretty and pleasing to the 
found at winter they coaid not endure the incle- 
mency of the weather; they appeared always starved 
•Hen my own sort appeared quite comfortable. At 
wearing time they were very deficient la wool ; I sold 
the males at the usual time I did my others (always kept 
together), they were very much less in weight, and what 
surprbed me more wa9, the batchers declared they were 
of a worse quality than my original sort, having too 
. mich fat for the lean, which did not please tlicir cus- 
* loners. 

Hie females I put to the ram, but they proved bad 
sticklers, their offspring were pretty but not profitable 
to me, consequently I sold them all off, fully convinced 
the sooner 1 eradicated such delioate blood from ray flock 
the better. I am certain the Cotswold sheep would not 
no well on warm land and small enclosures ; they re- 
quire roem and air. I think every person who breeds 
tor profit should carefully consult both soil und climate, 
tod select stock best calculated for it. without prejudice, 
l am not acqu ainted with Cornwall, but if the soil and 
emoate is similar to the Gloucestershire Cotswold- hills, 

1 bire no doubt our CoUwold sheep would suit much 
tetter than Leicester* ; they cao stand more cold than 
toy other sort, yet, like all other breeds, the better they 
■re kept and the more care that is taken of them, the 
tetter they will do. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

A Cotswold Breeder. 

(rloucestershire , Coins old-hills, Junt 18, 1840. 

. ES.— ' The gentleman your correspondent alludes to 
>n hu neighbourhood who gave a description of Cots- 
wold sheep must be a very young man, and quite igno- 
rant of sheep, aod good management also, otherwise he 
would not allow such dangerous bogs to remain on his 
tarm andmined. 

ON SOILING MILCH COWS. 

Sir, — You would oblige a young Farmer, if you 
could procure from any of your numerous Corres- 
pondents, the result of any experiments tbev have 
themselves made on Soiling Milch Cows. Them-- 
formation would bo valuable, in proportion to the 
extent to which it has been tried, and also if tried in 
to entirely rural district. Where land lets high 
nwr towns, there is a great demand for milk : I hare 
no doubt of the benefit of the plan, but I wish to 
koow if any ono can recommend it, who has tried it 
upon a Urge scale, for cheese or butter. We read of 
wonders being performed in Holland, and elsewhere; 
one acre summering four Cows. As I Lave never 
htd an opportunity of proving the truth of this asser- 
tion, I should feel particularly obliged, by your pro- 
curing some information upon tbe subject. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

Tyro. 


FINLAYSON’S HARROW, AND 
WILKINS' BRAKE. 

Sik, — I n answer to the Carmarthenshire Farmer 
who wishes to know where Finlaysou’s Harrow and 
Wilkins’ Brake are to be had, and which of those 
implements is the best, Finlaysons Harrow is to be 
had of Mr. Maryehurcb, Haverfordwest , who makes 
many of the modern implements — iron ploughs and 
harrows, turnip drills, with or without the apparatus, 
for delivering manure with the seed. 

In regard to Wilkins’ Brake, never having seen 
it, I can give no opinion of its qualities, but I can 
recommend Finlayson’s Harrow as a powerful and 
efficient implement, not only for clearing the 
ground of couch grass and other weeds, lint also for 
the seed earth for Spring corn, which I did in the 
following manner : after being ploughed, harrowed, 
and rolled, sow the seed on the smooth surface, then 
Finlayson’s Harrow, followed by a light seed har- 
row, which will not only cover the seed in a very 
perfect manner, but deposit it at a regular or equal 
depth. The price is nine gnineas. — I am, Sir, your 
humble servant, H. 

June 12, 1840. 


ANSWER TO QUERY AS TO THE 
HEAVIEST RECORDED WEIGHT 
OF A FAT SHEEP. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXTRE5S. 

Sin, — In reply to a question asked by a Correspon- 
dent in your poper of the 25th of May, I write to give 
you the best information in my power as to the live and 
dead weight of the heaviest sheep bred from the rams 
of my father-in-law, Mr. Richard Goord, of Mitton, by 
the under-mentioned gentlemen. Mr. Goord’s sheep 
have been bred in-aml- in upwards of 40 years, and 
are called " New Kents.” 


Name of the 
Breeder. 


Kent. j 

Wiu. Smart, Ruin- . 
hum,Sittingbourne, 1 
Kent. i 

Richard Goord, Mil- L 
ton, Sittin&bourne , 1 
Kent. J 

Jno. Oakley, Frinds- . 


Name of the 
Feeder. 
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1 he above sheep were all exhibited at the Kent and 
Canterbury Cattle Show, where they obtained the first 
premiums in their respective classes. Mr. Oukley’a 
wether was exhibited in Smitlifield, and afterwards at 
Canterbury, and must have lost a few pounds in travel- 
ling. I have only further to add that Messrs. Dodd 
and Smart have bred strictly from Mr. Goord’s rams 40 
years, and that Mr. Oakley has done so 20 years, as the 
ewe from which his sheep was bred was purchased of 
Mr. Palmer, of Herne, near Canterbury, who has bred 
in-and-in from Mr. Goord 20 years. If your correspond 
dent would wish any further information, 1 shall be 
pleased to render it if in my power. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

.... . James Fullaoeh, 

Milton, SiUmgboume, June 11, 
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REMARKS ON Mr. J. B. H. BEN- 
NETTS “LETTERS AND OBSER- 
VATIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
TITHE APPORTIONMENT 

AND ALSO ON THE TITHE COMMISSIONERS' 
ANSWER TO THOSE “LETTERS AND OB- 
SERVATIONS.” 

I have been land-valuer and agent near twenty 
years, and have annually valued the tithes of this 
parish, containing about 26,000 acres, for six years. 

The subject of commuting and of apportioning 
tithes has often occnpied my thoughts for ten 
years before the question was brought before par- 
liament. The first 30 years of my life was wholly 
spent in the cultivation of land, at least after I was 
capable of handling an implement. 1 was not a gen- 
tleman farmer, but a working one, audit was while 
in this capacity, that I practically felt the injustice 
of the old system of tithing, and this, no doubt, 
set my mind to work upon the subject. 

When the question came before the House of 
Commons my ideas upon both patts of the subject, 
and which are entirely distinct, (commuting and 
apportioning) were submitted to a Nobleman, who 
occupies a scat in the House, and one who is ac- 
knowledged, by every party, to be possessed of 
very considerable abilities, and one who never 
meddles with a subject he does not understand. 
He was pleased to say that my views upon this 
subject were correct ones, particularly upon that 
part which relates to apportioning the rent-charge. 
I do not sny this with any ostentatious view, but 
to prove that I am a practical man, not a mere 
theorist. It is evident that Mr. Bennett is also 
a practical man, and upon almost every part of 
the subject wc agree; but upon ihat part which re- 
lates to apportioning, or rather valuing contingen- 
cies, we differ. He even seems to have right views 
generally upon this, but appears to be afraid to 
grapple boldly with the subject. It is to this part of 
the subject, that ray remarks chiefly apply, and I feel 
more anxious on it, as I find the commissioners are 
afraid he goes too far, while I think that the con- 
clusion he arrives at falls $hort of the real mean- 
ing of the act. 

Having thus cleared the way, I shall commence 
my work by asking, what were the objects in view, 
in passing the Tithe Commutation Act ? 

These, in my opinion wer e fourfold. 1st. The 
old system of titheing corn and hay, dec., was a 
direct tax upon industry and good cultivation. 
The act has, or intended to, put a stop to this. 
2nd. To allay the ill feeling which existed be- 
tween tithe-owner and tithe-payer , and which arose, 
in part, through the ignorance of the tithe-payers, 
and in part through the evil effects of the tax on 
industry and good cultivation. 3d. To prevent 
the total annihilation of the tithe-owner's property 
which was taking place in some parishes where that 
property chiefly consisted of corn tithe, and which 
arose in consequence of higher rents and profits 
being returned from grassland than from arable. I 
could name several parishes where this would have 
been the result if the old tithe-law had remained in 
force. 4th. To equalize the burden and to settle 
the question for ever. 

It could never be the intention of the legislature, 
in passing the act, that an) land which was not tithe- 
free should be made so, or nearly so, whatever way 
it might be cultivated or occupied. There are only 


a few words in the whole act which can, by any 
means, have this construction pat upon them, and 
those/etr words have different constructions put 
upon them by different tithe valuers. It was evi- 
dently the intention of the framers of the act, 
that all lands, not tithe free, in every parish, or 
township, should be put upon an equal footing , ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, whether occupied 
in grass or under arable crops. I will say that 
this is the only honest way of settling the question. 

When the tithes of land was covered with a fixed 
modus , the law says, and very justly too, that that 
land is to have the benefit of that modus in appor- 
tioning the rent-charge. According to the ideas 
of the tithe commissioners all old grass land, al- 
though subject to corn tithe under the old tithe 
laws, will now, by the new act, be in the same 
situation as land covered with a small modus, and, 
in some cases, tithe free. Now, if this had 
been the real intention of the framers of the act, 
there is little doubt but express clauses, for that 
purpose, similar to the clauses on moduses, would 
have been inserted in the act. Snch a vital prin- 
ciple would not have been left to the vague con- 
struction which might be put upon a few words. 

With the general principles of the act, I have 
an high opiniou ; but in some cases it has done an 
injury to the tithe-owner, and in others, to the 
land-owner. These are evidently to me omissions 
iu the act. Suppose all thc’land in a township, 
subject only to corn tithe, has been in grass eight, 
or ten years previous to the passing of the act. 
How does the tithe-owner stand now ? Why 
his property is gone for ever, for when there had 
been no tithe for seven years, there could be no ave- 
rage. On the other hand, when the whole of a 
township had been much over- ploughed for seven 
years ending 1835* the averages are raised above 
what we may call par, and the land-owners are 
saddled, for ever, with more than is justly dne 
from them. I say these appear to be omissions in 
the act, and it is evident to me that the commis- 
sioners draw this inference from them, that each 
field, or each farm, or each land-owner's property, 
should be apportioned upon the principle which 
is intended, by the act, to be applied to a whole 
township. The influence which the commissioners 
and some tithe- valuers draw from these omis- 
sions, coupled with a wrong construction put upon 
a jew words in the thirty-third clause, has done, 
and will do, considerable mischief in the country. 

Now, inferences may be drawn from actual 
clauses in the act ('not from omissions), that the 
commissioners and Mr. Bennett, have erroneous 
ideas respecting short charging old grass land not 
covered, with a fixed modus. 

In the forty-second clause there is provision 
made for change of cultivation in hop grounds and 
market gardens. When old grounds are thrown 
out of cultivation, by this clause, the extraordi- 
nary charge shall cease to be chaiged, but when 
new grounds are appropriated to such purposes, an 
additional amount of rent-charge Is to be put upon 
such land. Now, as I have before said, the 
framers of the act never could intend that grass 
land, subject to corn tithe only, should, by the 
act, be made tithe free ; and, as there is no clause 
providing for change of cultivation in such cases, 
the only fair inference is, that such grass-land 
should, in apportioning the rent-charge of a town- 
ship. be but put upon the same footing as the 
arable, taking the natural quality of the soil into 
consideration. 

It is only interest or caprice in the land-owner, 
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or occupiers, which continues grass land perma • 
nmtly so. And ought these to have any weight 
in apportioning the rent-charge upon a township ? 
If I think it more profitable to occupy land in grass, 
am I, on that account, to be exonerated from con- 
tributing my fair share to the church, or to the 
tithe-owner ? Is my land to be made tithe-free, or 
nearly so, by the act ? If it be, then I shall make 
bold to say, that the act was made upon/aZw prin- 
ciples. Perhaps land may have been held in grass 
from a vindictive feeling in the owner, or occupier, 
arising from some dispute with the tithe-owner ; 
from a peevish , selfish , penurious disposition, or 
from narrow winded sectarian views. Is a just 
and lawful burden to be removed off land /or ever 
because the owner, or occupier, is a man of bad 
feelings ? And is the easy tempered open hearted 
man, to be saddled for ever with a high rent charge, 
because his tenantry have over ploughed for seven 
years previous to the passing of the act ? I admit 
that where the whole of a township or parish has 
been in grass, or over-ploughed, the rent-charge 
will be light or heavy accordingly. But in these 
uses it will be equal. It is in such cases that the 
act is faulty ; and, it is evident, from the general 
tenour of it, that such cases were overlooked ; for 
I firmly believe, from carefully examining the act 
over and over again, that those who framed it in- 
tended to do justice in every case. 

It will be seen, that it is only in cases where one 
part of a parish, or township, has been over-ploughed 
and another part in old grass , or in grass for seven 
years previous to the passing of the act, that I, and 
the commissioners, and Mr. Bennett, differ in our 
opinions on the subject of apportionment. 

To exhibit what I conceive the erroneous prin- 
ciples laid down by the tithe commissioners, and 
Mr. Bennett, I shall suppose several cases, and I 
will suppose none but what are real ones , of the 
same nature have come under my own observa- 
tion. 

I most first say, that nearly the whole of Mr. 
Bennett’s arguments are in favour of my principle. 
They are sound, clear, well expressed, and to the 
point, but he is evidently frightened at applying 
them to the extent which he seems inclined 
to do. Before I proceed further, let me analyze 
the thirty-third clause of the act, at least 
all that part of it which is necessary to clear 
op the point in dispute. After stating that the 
tithe valuers are to adopt the principle of appor- 
tionment agreed upon by the landowners, the clause 
goes on to say, “ or if no principles shall be then 
agreed upon for the guidance of the vainer or valuers, 
then, having regard to the average tithable produce ami 
productive quality of the lands.” Here is a part of a 
sentence, or rather a parenthesis between two com- 
mas, which the commissioners, Mr. Bennett, and 
some tithe valuers, divide into two distinct parts, 
having two distinct meanings, nearly opposite in 
their effects upon an apportionment. The latter 
part of this fraction of a sentence 19 clear, and 
understood by all men. The former part is con- 
sidered by some, to have nearly the same meaning 
as the latter ; but if the commisssioners are right 
in their view of it, the tithe valuers should be en- 
dowed with a sort of second sight, or rather he 
should be able to see how land is for the future , to 
be cultivated, at least for sixty or a hundred years. 
But then, to make this matter easy, so easy that 
any old woman might turn tithe valuer, the valuer 
is to jump at this conclusion ; namely , that if the 
land has been in grass forty or fifty years it will 
remain in grass till the resurrection, consequently 


have no tithable produce upon it, that is where it 
is only subject to corn tithe under the law ; in 
other words it will be made tithe free for ever , 
although it was not so before the passing of the act. 
Mr. Bennett does not go so far as this, but then he 
touches upon the “ vested right *' of old grass with 
a very light finger. A little before, I have said I 
would suppose several cases to show more clearly the 
fallacy of ever going to the length of Mr. Bennett's 
“contingent” principles. But I find he has done 
this for me at page 6th of his “ Letter and observa- 
tions,” in paragraphs 3d, 4th, and 5th. Here is 
a sort of dialogue between an over-tillage Clod- 
hopper, an old Turf Landowner, and a Tttheoumer . 
(By the by, the owners have nothing to do with 
apportioning the tithes.) The over tillage landowner 
argues very fair and honestly, and at last agrees for 
three shillings per acre, although he has been 
paying five shillings per acre. This is all very well, 
but does Mr. Bennett do the same at page 7th, in 
his example of apportionment there ? No ! But 
let us sec how the gentleman of the “ Old Turf'* 
comes on in paragraph 4th, in page 6th. He stands 
up manfully for the “ vested right” of his beautiful 
old turf. At last he agrees for threepence per 
acre, or seven shillings and sixpence for a total 
exemption, and laughs in his sleeve at overreaching 
the titheowncr, as he has “ no doubt ” in his own 
mind, but when all contingencies are considered, 
bis tithe is worth sixteen-pence per acre, or two 
pounds for being tithe free, which is the same 
thing. Men of the turf are proverbial for being 
sharp, and it seems old turf men are half-brothers. 
Now by Mr. Bennett’s mode of argument here, he 
acknowledges the contingent tithes , in the case of 
this old turf, to be worth sixteenpence per acre , and 
yet only charges threepence per acre. Here he 
charges thirteen-pence per acre less than he con- 
siders the tithe to be worth, while with the arable 
gentleman he charges sixpence at least, hut per- 
haps four shillings per acre more than he considers 
the fair value. This is what I call one-sided work, 
and yet it is evident that the Tithe Commissioners 
would have been more favourable to the old grassy 
gentleman. I will here state a fact. 

One or two landuwners in a certain township, 
had allowed their tenants to over plough. Another 
has not allowed any part of his property to be 
ploughed for a considerable number of years, and 
the land was only subject to corn, potatoe, and 
turnip tithes. This man claimed Mr. Bennett’s 
contingent principle to be adopted in apportioning 
the rent-charge agreed upon for the township. 
Others backed him, because it was more favourable 
to them, not having much under the plough for the 
last ten or fifteen years. After giving my argument, 
for my principle, I was allowed to apportion it 
ray own way, and when done is quite satisfactory 
to all parties. They feci that the burden is equal , 
although some pay more, and others less than they 
did before. I apportioned it on the different fields 
according to the natural quality of the land, and 
only applied the contingent principle to the wood- 
land ; but here I did not carry it out to the length 
the Commissioners, or Mr. Bennett, would have 
done. A case has come under my observation, of 
a landowner not allowing his tenants to plough, 
but who is lately dead. His successor will no 
doubt be more liberal in this respect. Now if the 
lent charged of the township where this property 
is situated, had been apportioned last year upon 
the Tithe Commissioners’ principles, it would have 
been made tithe tree ; or, at the most, nearly so 
for ever. What has one year done ? Why, over- 
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turned the necessity of applying the contingent 
principle. One shortyear may do this in any case. 
No man can live for ever. We well know that 
what one generation does, perhaps the next undoes. 
To say how land may be occupied for the next 
fifty years, is to talk nonsense. Agriculture has 
been revolutionized in my own native township 
twice in my time, (fifty years.) When I was 
a boy about one-tenth of the land was under the 
plough. When I was twenty-fire years of age more 
than one- third ; now about one-eighth. Look at 
this, and see the folly of saying that any land now 
in grass, will remain so for fifty years to come. 
Then again to talk of the beauty of old turf. No 
one admires it more than I do ; but in apportioning 
tithe, we must not be led away by beauty, if wo 
are sometimes in choosing our wives. Wc must 
do our duty, or do justice, to the toiling arable culti- 
vator as well as to the jolly grazier. 

I will now offer a few observations on Mr. Ben- 
nett's example of apportionment at page 7th, in his 
u Letters and observations/* I consider it to be 
a most unfair one. All the land in grass has a 
shifting modus upon it. That is, if I understand 
it right, while in grass, a trifle per acre is paid, but 
when in corn is subject to common tithe. This 
shifting modus has nothing to do in the principle 
of apportionment ; it merely forms a part of the 
average, or sum agreed upon between the land- 
owners and the titheowners, in lieu of the whole 
township or parish. In this example of Mr. Ben- 
nett the rent-charge should have been charged 
upon all the lands equal, according to natural quality 
of the soil. The opinion of John Meadows White, 
Esq. in a note on the 33d clause, is in my favour 
respecting a shifting modus. 

This clause says, “ that lands shall have the 
full benefit of every modus and composition real, 
prescriptive, and customary payment, and of every 
exemption from, or non-liability to tithes relating 
to the said lands respectively, and having regard to 
the several tithes to. which the said lands are severally 
liable /’ The meaning evidently here is, that ail 
land when the tithes are covered with a fixed 
modus, or composition real, that modus, or fixed 
sqm, must be charged upon that land f and will 
form the subject of a distinct apportionment from 
the rest of the township or parish. It is not so 
with a shifting modus ; the valuer is told in this case 
to have *' regard to the several tithes to which the 
said lands are liable ; ” of course, if liable to corn 
tithe, must be charged as all other lands liable to 
the same. 

In the case of Mr. Bennett's example at page 7th, 
we will suppose tbe property of L, which is all 
npland turf, bad been in the market ten years ago, 
before the Tithe Act had been thought of. And 
suppose Mr. Bennett had been employed by 
some intended purchaser to valno it for him ; and 
suppose Mr. Bennett had got the crotchet in his 
head that the land would never be put under the 
plough, and of course never subject to corn tithe. 
Well, he brings in his valuation with 300/. added 
to it, upon strength of this contingency. The 
intending purchaser would set him down for a 
blockhead and would have said, “ I will have no 
such contingency considered: the land is subject 
to corn tithe, and l shall be ruled in the price I 
give accordingly.” 

Auctioneers, at the sales of property, always 
paint every advantage about it in the most brilliant 
colonrs, but I will venture to say that no oneof these 
long-tongued gentlemen, at the sale of the sup 
posed property of L, would in stating its advantages, 


have once alluded to its being tithe free, in conse- 
quence of its being old turf. If he had done so 
the whole company in the room would have laughed 
at him. 

About fifteen years ago, a gentleman in my 
neighbourhood bought a township in a grazing 
district in Yorkshire, the whole of which was in 
old grass. One part of the estate was tithe free , 
the other part was subject to com tithe , of course 
tithe free while in grass. I know he gave a greater 
number of years purchase for the tithe free laud* 

In the case of Mr. Bennett's example at page 7, 
the property of A. and that of L. would have sold 
ten years ago for the same sums, if the land in 
each property had been equal in quality, and situated 
in other respects the same. But if the meaning of 
the tithe act is as explained in this example of 
apportionment, and as understood by the commis- 
sioners, the property of A. is now by that act depre- 
dated 3001., and that of L, increased in value 300/. 
Did the framers of the act contemplate this ? If 
they did, I will say they were not honest men. 

But look at Mr. Bennett’s mode of valuing con- 
tingencies and say whether he even values them 
in a fair straight-forward manner or not. On the 
property of A. of 120 acres, there is 100 acres un- 
der the plough ( an extreme case) ; the corn tithe 
of this 100 acres he values at 20/. per annum ; 40b 
would be nearer the mark, but this is of no con- 
sequence for my argument, only it would have 
shown the enormousness of his principle in a more 
glaring light On the contingency (he might have 
said the certainty) of a less quantity being plough- 
ed, he takes 61. off this 20/. ; for in column 10th 
he says'tbe proper value of the tithe is 14/., because, 
he says, in tbe same page, that the “ probability is, 
that in a few years the tithe may not be worth 10/. 
or one-half their present value; and 4 L less than 
what he calls their proper value. Now this is 
just as extreme a case, and more so, than that of 
L. where all Is upland old turf. There is little 
doubt but Mr. Bennett Is quite correct in his* 1 pro- 
bability” of the tithes of A.’s property being re- 
duced to one-half their present value, whatever 
that might be, in a few years. Then I ask why 
not give him the full benefit of this certain ** con- 
tingency” when he gives L. the full benefit of a 
doubtful one. But the unfairness of his principle 
does not end here, for mark — when he has gone 
over the parish, upon his “ contingent” principle, 
there is a deficiency of 18/. in making up the total 
rent-charge for the parish. Well, he has to begin 
to apportion again, and how has he done this ? 
Why to make a crooked thing straight, he makes 
it still more crooked. He charges A. 2t lbs. more 
than the proper value of his tithes according to 
his own principle, but L. he only charges4s. more 
than what he calls the proper value } bat a great 
deal below what 1 should call tbe proper valne. 
Therefore when the work is finished he has 
charged A. 1G/. 15s., or Cd. 15s. more than what the 
titho really would be worth in a few years under 
the old law, according to his own opinion. L. he 
charges 1/. 4s. instead of 9/. 2s. Gil., which I con- 
sider should bo apportioned upon him. As I have 
before said he gives L. the full benefit' of a doubt- 
ful contingency, and A. less than half tbe full 
benefit of a certain one. 

Suppose 1 go over the parish along with Mr. 
Bennett, while making out the apportionment ; as 
I wish to hear what he has to say as he proceeds, 
I will hold my tongue, as he is to apportion tbe 
tithe and not me. 

Well, we go upon the property of A. first, and 
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in walking over it Mr. Bennett says, “ Mr. A. is a 
hard working fellow, but certainly not a very 
wise one, as he is raining his land by over plough- 
ing, having 60 acres out of 120 more under the 
plough than he ought to have. His corn tithe is, 
and has been, for some years back, worth 20/. a 
year ; and no doubt the tithe commissioners would 
charge this sum to him and his heirs for ever. I 
will not be quite so bad as this ; my contingency 
principle must be put in force here. Well, when 
1 have properly considered all these, I feel con- 
vinced, that even if he continues his present sys- 
tem of fanning, his land will, in a few years, only 
produce half the value of crops it has done lately ; 
hot he will soon see that it will be to his interest 
to lay a greater portion of it down to grass ; I shall 
therefore say at once that 10 L a year will be a 
fur value for a lease which is to last till the resur- 
rection. But what will the commissioners say, 
and the old turf gentlemen, if I only charge this 
sum ; besides, Mr. A. deserves a little punishment 
for not having more regard to the beauties of old 
turf, and which produces the favourite dish of old 
John Bull. Well, I will charge him 14/. a year 
upon his long lease, which is only 41. more than he 
ought to pay." Thus we go on till we come to the 
property of Mr. G., charging every one more upon 
the contingency principle than each ought to pay. 
Mr. G. gets a proper turn apportioned upon his 
property, as he ploughs a proper proportion. But 
we will proceed at once to Mr. L.'s estate. “ Beau- 
tiful grass this/' says Mr. Bennett. " Oh ! Hike 
to see old grass land, it puts me in mind of Arcadia , 
aod it certainly smells of roast beef, this gentleman 
certainly deserves to go to heaven as cheap as 
possible. The commissioners, 1 believe, would 
not charge him a farthing, their veneration for old 
grass is so great ; besides they go upon the prin- 
ciple that all land which is in old grass at this time , 
will remain so till the last trumpet sounds. 1 do 
not think so, but after all I do not exactly know 
how to act here, 1 cannot tell what to think about 
Use probability of this beautiful grass land being 
ploughed up. The owner, or occupier, may die 
any day, and their successors may change their 
mode of farming either from the high price 
of corn or some other circumstance. Even 
the passing of the tithe act itself may be 
the cause of a change of farming, as the tithe now 
will not increase the expences of raising corn or 
other arable crops. He must be charged 2d. per 
acre, and 1 will charge bis neighbour Mr. M. Id. 
per acre. A. is charged 2s. 9&d. per acre, which 
appears more in the extreme , and he is certainly 
placed in a much worse situation than either L. or 
M., bat then he cannot see his own interest so well 
as these old grass gentlemen, and will be sooner 
reconciled to his overcharge than they, or the tithe 
commissioners to my short charge on the old 
grass. Well, I have now finished this apportion- 
ment; bat how is this? I want 110/. off the 
parish, and I have only got 92/., which leaves a 
deficiency of 18/. ; I must have made some miscal- 
culation, I must now begin to apportion again; 
and, as this is the case, I am determined to do it 
honestly this time ; 18/. is 4s. in the pound on the 
rent-charge already apportioned ; 4s. in the pound 
upon all must be quite fair , but yet this makes an 
additional charge to A. of 21. 15s. and only 4s. to 
I* and 2s. to M. This does not look r right , but it 
sr so and must be so." 

Mr. Bennett has now finished his apportion- 
ment, and although 1 considered him to come to 
wrong calculations, l kept my mouth shut, but 


now when I am by myself, I can have all ray otrn 
way, and shall therefore begin to find fault. 

To be serious, if any one will read the bottom 
paragraph of page 7, of his Letters and obser- 
vations" they will see that his arguments are in 
favour of a more equal charge. He say 9 A.*s 
charge is an extreme one, and that he is placed in a 
worse situation than either L. or M. “ That the 
adjustment is more severs on A.’s estate than on the 
others, and he will eventually be the suffering 
party.** 

One of the principal faults of this apportion- 
ment is the apportioning the rent-charge upon 
each property as a separate parish, which is not 
intended by tbe act, except in such cases as the 
act provides, such as fixed moduses, &c. 

At page 8, there are four examples to illustrate 
his opinion on apportionments. In these there 
is a modus of £d. per acre on pasture land, but it 
is evidently a shifting one. Tithe is due from 
the same land if in corn or hay . Now this modus 
will only affect the commutation, not the apportion- 
ment. There are no particular fields on which the 
tithes are covered with a “ modus, composition 
real, prescriptive and customary payment." The 
whole of the land is liable to hay and com tithe. 
in these cases it is evidently the meaning of the 
act that the whole land in the parish, should be 
equally charged according to the natural quality 
of the soil ; this, Mr. Bennett seems never to con- 
sider at all. 

Justsee the folly of his mode of proceeding. 
Turf more than 40 years old is called old turf, and 
is charged* 2d. per acre, if upland , but it on a river 
bank Id. per acre ; 30 years old turf is charged 3d. ; 
20 years old 4d. ; 10 years oldfid. ;and7 years old 
12d. per acre. These charges are to bo made 
whether the land be worth 5s. per acre or 50s. Not a 
word about quality. If 1 understand Mr. Bennett’s 
contingent principles the valuer is to consider how 
the land will in future, be occupied, not how it has 
been in by-gone times. But it seems to be a prin- 
ciple laid down both by him and the commis- 
sioners that the longer land has lain in grass 
the longer it will lie. 

But look at the difficulty of getting at the truth 
respecting the age of grass land ; there will have 
to be a jury summoned, (no, the valuer is to be 
judge and jury whatever crotchet he may have 
got in his head) and witnesses examined upon 
every field in grass. Every landowner will endea- 
vour to make his grass as old as possible. There 
will be no doubt apportionments to make 10 years 
after the passing of the act. Of course any sharp- 
sighted clodhopper, who has viewed things in the 
same light as Mr. Bennett, may have 10 years old 
grass, when the tithe comes to be apportioned, 
which was then in corn. “ Oh ! ” says Mr. Ben- 
nett, “ but 1 shall only look back from the passing 
of the act." Ha ! ray good fellow, but you also 
say you are to look forward ; and in considering 
contingencies you must look forward, you have no 
other way to look. This clodhopper will perhaps 
swear that his grass is 20 years old, and that it 
shall remain in grass 100 years after he is dead. 
But just look here my good fellow, in apportioning 
the rent-charge upon grassland 10 years after the 
passing of the act you will want witnesses to prove 
that it is 50 years old before it can be called old 
turf, and charged 2d. or Id. per acre, and 40 
years old for 2d. per acre. A certain land- 
owner, at no great distance from this pa- 
rish, when the tithe act was in progress, gave 
order to bis tenants to plough as little as possible, 
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and in the year following lie bad 200 acres less 
under the plough, upon his property, in one 
township. He could not tell how the tithe act 
would work then, but he knew that to have less 
land under the plough could not, by any possibi- 
lity, be against, and might be in his favour. 

It might be quite safe to adopt either the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Commissioners, or Mr. 
Bennett, if the apportionments were to last only 7, 
14, or 21 years ; but this is not the case. When 
once confirmed, they are to stand for ever. 

At page 13, in the heading of some extracts 
and remarks, Mr. Bennett says that doubts have 
arisen whether tillage farmers are sufficiently re- 
lieved by his principle of apportionment. I do 
not wonder at this. I am also equally surprised 
that he should still adopt them after writing any 
one of the paragraphs in that page. 1 will just 
take one. “ In the third place, regard is to be had 
to the several tithes to which the lands are re- 
spectively liable . These are the express words of 
the Act of Parliament, Nothing is said in this 
place about the tithes which the lands have pro- 
duced within the seven years prior to Christmas , 
1835. or within the last seven years, or within 70 
years , but regard is to be had to the several tithes 
to which the land is liable, whether they have pro- 
duced tithes or not . Not only one particular tithe, 
but every tithe to which the land is liable under 
any circumstances, is to be taken into account." 
This, as well as the others in the same page, 
breathe the true spirit of the act, but is quite at 
variance with his practice in his contingent tithe 
apportionment. His remarks at page 14 are 
equally in favour, with a few exceptions, of my 
opinions. In his concluding observations, at 
page 16, he nearly undoes all he has done in the 
several preceding pages. He appears to be like 
Earl Grey with the reform bill, frightened at what 
he has done. 

I shall now make a few remarks on his prin- 
ciple of apportioning the rent-charge upon land 
of unequal value. 

At page 16, in paragraph 4th from the top, he 
says, in speaking of inferior land, " it follows of 
course that the value of tithes is higher in propor- 
tion on bad land than on good. In many cases, 
where poor land is necessarily managed at a great 
expense, 'the tithe will amount to a sum not less 
than one-third , or even one-half (he might have 
said the whole ) of the landlords rent , and this is no 
uncommon thing in districts of weak corn land.” 
He is perfectly right here, and this was one of the 
gross injustices of the old abominable system of 
tithing. One of the objects in passing the v new 
act was to put a stop to the injustice of taking the 
tithe in full, from highly cultivated land of any 
description, but particularly from highly cultivated 
bad land. But does Mr. Bennett remedy the evil ? 
No ; or but very partially. He leaves a great 
portion of the sUng behind. The old system of 
tithing has prevented thousands of acres of in- 
ferior land from being cultivated at all. 

In his examples at page 16, he charges land 
with only 6s. per acre rent, at one-third, or 2s. 
per acre. That worth 36s., per acre is only 
charged one-sixth, or 6s. per acre. Now, if his 
meaning be that the 6s. land is only worth this 
from extreme bad management in the cultivation, 
and the 36s. land made of that value from extreme 
good management, then he may be right in his appor- 
tionment of the rent- charge. But if these are the 
proper values according to the real nature of the soil 
or its capabilities , then, 1 say, he is wrong in his 


charging. Supposing this to be the case, I will 
take one acre of each value, as put down in page 
16, and compare his principles with mine. 


Mr. Dennett's principle. 

1 acre worth 6s. rent, Tithe rent charge 1 
l-3rd or ) 

1 ditto ditto 12s. ditto. .. .ditto l-4th 
1 ditto ditto 25s. ditto.... ditto l-5th 
1 ditto ditto 36s. ditto.... ditto l-0th 


a. 

d. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

16 0] 


Rothwell’s 

principle. 

*. d: 

)n ditto 1 8 
ditto 2 6 
ditto 5 0 
ditto 7 3 


It will be seen that, in this case, my principle is 
charging 4s. in the pound on the value, and sup- 
posing the value to be the true value according to 
the nature of the soil. The above are heavy 
charges for tithe according to the value of the 
land, but this makes no difference in my argu- 
ment. 

If, when in valuing land, for apportioning the 
tithe rent-charge, 1 come to two fields the soil of 
which is exactly of the same natural quality , I 
charge them the same for tithe, although one field 
may, from superior management and a great outlay 
of capital, be worth 40s. of rent, and the other 
only worth 10s. from extreme bad management. I 
do not spare a lazy sloven at the expense of the 
industrious mm, who expends his capital freely. 
If 1 come to two fields which are both in an un- 
cultivated state, and both worth one price per acre 
for rent in their present state, but, from the na- 
ture of the soil, or subsoil , one field is capable of 
being brought into a productive state with less 
capital than the other, I should put a greater 
amount of tithe rent-charge upon it. This is 
what I call considering its capabilities. 

When the principle of apportionment is left to 
roe I value all the land in the township, or parish, 
upon the above principle, and charge it ac- 
cordingly; that is, when all the land ie subject to 
the same tithes. I never make any difference on 
account of its being old turf, new turf, or arable 
land. “ Equal burdens break no backs," and of 
course are easy to carry, and 1 have found that 
every apportionment l have made has been satis - 
factory to every landowner . My plan of valuing 
land for tithe requires more practical knowledge in 
agriculture than Mr. Benett’s plan. But when a 
township or parish is all valued, the dividing of the 
rent-charge is more simple. It is only seeing how 
much the whole rent-charge will be in the pound 
on the whole amount of the valuation, and 
dividing it upon each field at the same rate. 
There is neither a deficiency nor an overplus . If all 
the tithes of a part of the land be covered by a 
fixed modus, that forms a distinct apportionment 
from the rent of the township or parish. The 
modus is apportioned upon that part, and is then 
called the rent-charge , and is then subject 
to variation , by the average price of corn, like the 
rent-charge upon the other part of the township 
or parish. 

Some valuers do not charge wood-lands with 
tithe, and others a mere nominal sum. I consider 
this not right. This is the only description of 
land which, in my opinion, contingencies ought 
to be considered, except land much subject to 
floods on the banks of rivers. If wood-land was 
very rough and uneven and almost unfit or im • 
possible to convert it either into tillage, meadow, 
or pasture, if the timber was removed, I should 
charge it with little or no tithe. But if this was 
not the case I should charge it one-third, one-half, 
or two-thirds the amount of other land of the 
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ifttne quality. Any man who has lived 50 years 
may have remarked a great quantity of wood-land 
converted into tillage, or grass, within that time. 
If land is not tithe free before the passing of the 
act it does not make it so, merely because timber 
is growing upon it. 

1 can name several townships where plantations 
have been made to a considerable extent since the 
tithe act was passed ; and in some of these in- 
stances no tithe has been charged, and in others 
only lid. per acre charged, where the average of 
the township is 2s. 3d. In one instance, part of 
the land was under arable cultivation at that time. 
If the commissioners and 6ome valuers, are right 
in their principles, in such cases any landowner 
by merely planting his land with forest trees 
before the tithe be apportioned , may free his land 
from tithe for ever. And this may be done for 
leu than 20s. per acre with seedling forest trees. 

There is another bad feature in this light 
charging, ornot charging, old turf and wood-land. 
The greatest, and of course, the wealthiest 
landowners receive most of the benefit ; of course, 
the burden is thus thrown upon the smaller and 
poorer. These seldom cultivate their land with 
an eye to beauty, or for a future generation, for 
this very plain reason, they cannot afford it. They 
endeavour to make the most of the land in their 
time , consequently they seldom have much wood- 
land and as seldom any old turf. Thus, all the 
woodlands, demesnes, parks, gardens, and pleasure- 
grounds of the rich, some of which is not occupied 
in any useful purpose in a national point of view, 
are exonerated from contributing their due shtire 
to the church ; while, at the same time, the 
wealthy owners have all the church patronage , and 
have nearly the whole management of all the money 
expended upon it. Should any one bat just name 
church reform, they will immediately call out that 
“ the church is in danger'* and rise up in defence of 
what they call their •* vested rights" ; when, at the 
same time, they pay leu than their due share to its 
support. In a township where I have lately ap- 
portioned the tithe rent-charge, there is a con- 
siderable quantity of old turf, some of it upland , 
and some very excellent, on the banks of a river. 
Another portion of the township belonging to 
three landowners, has been rather hard ploughed. 
When the tithe came to be apportioned, the land- 
owners could not agree upon the principle, and 
had meeting after meeting for this purpose. The 
eld turf men defended the 11 vested rights" of 
old turf manfully x with a mere handful of troops ; 
that is, with a very few words in the 33rd clause of 
the act, namely, having regard to the average 
titbable produce." The remaining part of tbe 
sentence would not do, but which were brought 
forward by tbe other party, and held up to them 
like the *' shield of brawn to the Jew." Neither 
party would give way, when, at the last meeting, 
I, as valuer, was called in to give my opinion. I 
did so, with a few of the arguments I have given in 
this paper, after which there was only one who 
voted for the “ vested rights" of old turf and 
wood-land. When I took my apportionment in, 
even he expressed his satisfaction with it, and the 
principle it had been made on. 

One part of this township will show the absur- 
dity of saying that because land is old turf it will 
remain so for even 50 years. This part, and which 
is part of tbe river land, was, about 30 year ago, old 
turf, prime meadow, and pasture ; land of all others 
which few people would have expected to be put 
under the plough. About 20 or 25 yesrs ago, tbe 


occupiers were changed, and, I believe, the owner- 
ship. Since then it has been under a regular course 
of cropping, and has bed a good farmer upon one part 
of it, who, I have little doubt, but has paid 10s. per 
acre for tithe, or at least it has been worth that per 
annum, taking tbe whole farm together. Now if the 
tithe of this township bsd been apportioned 30 years 
ago, upon tbe principle laid down by tbe tithe com- 
missioners, this land would have been made tithe free. 
If my friend, Mr. Bennett, had apportioned the tithe 
be would have charged it Id. or 2d. per acre. Mine 
will average about 3s. Id. per ocre. If he, or the 
commissioners, had apportioned it at this time, from 
7s. to 10s. would, most likely, have been charged. 
I ask, would an apportionment upon either principle 
have been an honest one? If it had been made, at 
either period, for only seven years, then in one case 
the “ vested right *’ of old turf might have been keld 
sacred, and in the other case, an extra charge might 
have been made. But this is not the case, when 
once apportioned it is to stand. 

Wherever there is a burden hanging over land, 
although it be prospective, and to all appearance at a 
considerable distance, that burden will affect the price 
of that land when in the market. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that Is. 3d., 2s. 6d., or 5s. per acre, would 
be the fee simple value of the contingent tithes upon 
old rich turf, subject to corn , potatoe , and turnip tithes , 
even if wool, lambs, calves, colts, pigs, and geese, 
raised upon that venerable old turf, were not subject 
to tithe. I will venture to say that any man would 
give 3 or 41. per acre more fot old turf to have it com- 
pletely free of tithes or arable crops, except he had a 
prospect of an apportionment made by Mr. Bennett, 
or the commissioners. 

It will be seen that my principle of apportioning 
lithe is this. That when the sum is agreed upon by 
the titbeowners and landowners of a township or 
parish, I apportion it equally upon all the land in 
the township or parish, according to the nature of 
tbe soil ; that is if all the lands are subject to the 
same tithes. 

Every apportionment in this part of the country 
made upon my principle has given satisfaction (if 
tbe valuer understood his business and were honest ) 
even to those landowners who had a great portion of 
old turf; while everyone , without a tingle exception, 
which has been made upon other principles, have 
not given satisfaction, either to the owners or occu- 
piers of land. 

To the honour of tbe landowners in South Lan- 
cashire, at least to all those with whom I have come 
in contact, and with whom I have had any conver- 
sation upon the subject, have acknowledged that no 
other principle can be a fair one, and, from the con- 
struction of tbe act, is that intended by tbe legislature 
when it was passed. 

I hope there is nothing lti the above remarks 
which can be considered in any way disrespectful 
to the tithe commissioners, for it is my desire, in 
every case, to pay them due deference. I have al- 
ways seen in them a desite to do right, and this has 
prompted me to give my opinions, although I am 
but a humble individual. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

W inwick, June 15, 1840. W. Rotii well. 

Diarrhoea is proving very fatal thia season to young 
calves ; but the following treatment has proved very 
successful : — As soon as the disease is ascertained, use 
gentle bleeding, and mild purgatives, such as 2oz. of 
prepared chalk, 1 dram of opium, 4 drums of catechu, 
and two drams of ginger, mixed and divided into three 
parts, given at ten hourr interval. 
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ON CULTIVATION. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE FARMER^ MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — l should esteem it a favor if you would in- 
sert the following mode of the cultivation of land, 
in the hope that if there is any improvement to be 
made, some of your readers will be kind enough to 
comment upon it. 

The land is of a mixed soil, and cultivated after 
the manner of the 5th course. 

Fallow 1st. — Plough it twice before Christmas, 
then baulk the stetches and bring it on to the flat, 
then plough it on the great stetcb across twice, draw 
it out on 8ths, stetcb it np, muck it about 11 loads 
per acre on tbe stetcb, and then plough (the muck 
in) it again on the stetcb, with the necessary har- 
rowing and rolling. Sow 3 pints of turnip-seed per 
acre on or about the 21st June, and boe them twice. 

Barley, 2nd. — Plough the turnip land on tbe stetcb, 
clean hnulk it across, and then on tbe stetch again, 
sow it of barley three bushels per acre, hoe it and 
keep it clean ; sow one peck an aCte of small seeds. 

Clover, 3rd. — Weed it, and the average crop is 25 
cwt. to 30. 

Wheat, 4th. — Muck on to the clover lev for this, 
and get it in 2 bushels an acre, about November. 
Plough once, roll it in the sprinjg, never feed it off, 
hoe it. 

Barley, Oats, or Pens, 5th. — For oats, I plough 
but once, and put in 3 bushels an acre ; peas the 
same ; but for barley I case it about three times. 

Dibbling I find the best mode of depositing seed, 
and as cheap as any, because the seed saved will 
defray the extra expense incurred by dibbling. I 
have tried nitre and find it act remarkably well on 
the soft corns, but cannot see so great an effect upon 
the wheat. I sowed about one cwt. an acre; 1 have 
also tried it upon turnips, and will report with 
what success I meet. I think if farmers were 
generally to plough their lands intended for fal- 
low twice before Christmas, it would spare 
tbe expense of the hoe materially ; and I am tbe 
more induced to say this because as Mr. Reed 
justly observed in your valuable Journal of January 
last, that “all soils contain more or less the prin- 
ciple of vegetation, and when any part of this power 
is employed in the production of weeds, there is just 
•o much abstracted or taken from that which should 
be employed in raising corn.” 

By inserting the above you will oblige, 

A Young Farmer. 

Great Chesterford , Essex t June 20 th, 1840. 

ANSWER TO QUERY. 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

In the last week’s Mark Lane Express a query 
appears, to ask how much butter weekly can be 
produced from one cow ; if you choose to reply as 
follows, you may. 

A labourer of mine has a cow kept by me as 
part of his yearly wages, which, after her third 
calf, produced 18lbs. of butter per week, which 
gradually decreased until within a fortnight of 
calving again, at which time she gave nearly 81bs., 
and never was entirely dry for calving. She has 
had the epidemic, and is now recovered, and in full 
profit, but not equal to last year. 

June 25. G. B. 


QUERIES ON THE FAILURE OF 
THE CLOVER PLANT. 

Sir,— W e, in this part of the country, have 
annually to lament the entire failure of red clover 
plants in our pastures of the second years : now 
the fact of red clover remaining permanent for a 
longer period, upon lighter and warmer soils, 
induces the hope, that by proper care and cultiva- 
tion, a variety- may be obtained, capable of retain- 
ing its hold upon the soil, during the whole period 
that we pasture our lands, which seldom exceeds 
two years. 

With that view I take the liberty of proposing 
the following questions, in the hope that some of 
your readers practically acquainted with the grow- 
ing of clover and other seeds, will favour me with 
answers to them through the medium of yom 
inestimable Journal. 

Is it not a fact that by judicious care and culti- 
vation we have the power of modifying, to an 
almost indefinite extent, the character and nature 
of plants, not only as respects the luxuriance of 
their growth and the quality of their seeds, but 
also, in many cases, as regards the permanency 
of tbe hold which they retain of the soil ? Thus 
if the seeds of perennial rye-grass he saved for a 
series of seasons, in the second year of its growth, 
will it not in consequence lose its perennial cha- 
racter ? Now are not the seeds of red clover 
usually saved in the second year of the plant’s 
growth? And supposing that it were a triennial, 
would not this have the effect of making It a tri- 
ennial plant? Are the seeds of red clover 
ever saved in the third year of the plant’s 
growth ? Ai.d if 60 , have the lands saved in that 
manure, been tested against seeds saved in the 
usual way, with a view to acertain the perma* 
nent character of each respectively ? In *' Hortus 
Woburniensis,” I find perennial red clover strongly 
recommended for cultivation in alternate hus- 
bandry : is it so cultivated in any part of England ? 

Your insertion of the above questions will 
ohlige a former correspondent. J. R« 

East Lothian , 1 7th June, 


ON COW MANURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir,— in reply to the letter from a tenant farmer of 
Bangor, near Wrexham, North Wales, in your journal 
of the 18th inst., I should recommend him to mix horse 
manure in an equal proportion with his cow manure ; by 
that means he will give a stimulating property to the 
cow manure which it does not possess in a great degree 
by itself, being naturally of a cooling nature ; it would 
make his grass as abundant again, and prevent the cow 
mao are crusting so much, as it would be parted by the 
horse manure, from turning it several times before lay- 
ing it on the land ; or try another method, mix lime 
along with the cow mauure. Lime is invaluable as a 
top-dressing for meadows, it would kill the moss and de- 
compose the manure, so os to make it serviceable for the 
nourishment of the grasses. As chalk is used on reten- 
tive clayey soils, to render them porous, and maketbem 
work easier for the plough, I should think from analogy 
that adhesive stuff like cow manure, would be reduced 
by a sufficient quantity of lime being mixed along with 
it, so as to prevent it caking after being spread. 

If your correspondent should benefit by these hints, 
I should be happy to hear of it through yeur journal. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Yovno Kentish Farmer. 
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ON THE USE OP COW MANURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Being a constant reader of jour magazine, 
I observe at page 3? in your number for this month, 
a letter from a Tenant Farmer, on the use of cow ma- 
nure as a top-dressing for grass land. Being an oc- 
papier of a few acies of grass land only, and a keeper 
ofa few cows, I have for some years practised the 
foUowing method with my cow aung. In the spring 
I csrt it to the field and mix in alternate layers of 
cow dung, horse dung, coal ashes, (finely sifted) 
with as much night soil as 1 can conveniently get, in 
the proportion of two- thirds cow dung and one of horse 
dung, and also what pig manure I may have by me, 
or ean get at a convenient distance and price, and in 
about two moetbs, turn it over and well mix, and a- 
pin de so a abort time before it is spread on tbe land, 
which I do if there is a prospect of wet weather im- 
mediately after tbe bay is got off tbe land, if not 1 
let it remain until tbe Autumn after tbe grass is all 
eat off, when it is well spread and dressed in ; more 
especially' in tbe summer, which I have found to an- 
swer well, having bad more than two tons of good 
dry bay for two successive years per acre at each 
cutting. By ibis mode of treatment, if a few wood 
ashes were added to tbe above, it would be all the 
better. 1 have found that horse dung, and cow dung 
mixed, works more kindly and better than either se- 
parately. If you tbiok that the above will be of any 
use to your Bangor correspondent, and it is worthy 
nf insertion in tbe magazine, you are at liberty so to 
do, if not commit it to tbe flames. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wakefitld , July 3. G. Strafford. 


CORN LAWS. 

The following very curious letter, which was written 
in 1610, by Lord De Roos, was communicated by the 
Duke of Rutland to tbe WaUhsm Agricultural Associ- 
ation, in October last, at a meeting over which his Grace 
presided ; — 

44 Sir,— I doubt not but by this time you are very 
deep in the faculty of law-making. I desire much that 
if any laws be past, we may have the heads of them ; 
the titles of the chiefest. 

“ I had some conference with Sir R. Bu Her concern- 
ing a bill, that no corn should be imported until it came 
to some extraordinary price. Of this having some con- 
sideration, there seem to me many reasons very strong 
for the converting of this bill into a statute. 

" A first is, because the importation of corn is an ex- 
portation of money ; and that, even in case of necessity, 
» a hart to the commonwealth, though then talerabla 
for the avoiding of a greater hurt, but in unnecessary 
ca«es altogether inexcusable. 

u Secondly, if importation be unlimitedly allowed, 
the cheapness of corn will take away the benefit of hus- 
bandry ; and the benefit being taken away, husbandry 
itself (which is usually undertaken for benefit) will de- 
cay, and if husbandry decay, there are likely to grow 
two main inconveniences : tbe one, that the poor must 
starve for want of work, the effect whereof hath too 
much appeared in the conversion of tillage into sheep 
pasture ; a second, that in short time this kingdom, to 
beset to a rent, will be less worth per annum many 
thousand pounds. For 1 think within this twenty years 
husbandry hath in many places doubled tbe yearly 
value of land, which, if tillage deeay, » likely to return 
to the ancient meanness. 

“And whereas there is a seeming objection that im- 
portation makes cheapness, and cheapness seems to 
favour the poor, I affirm that importation will especially 


hurt the poor, and for tjieir sakes especially it is to be 
forbidden ; lor if corn be cheap, and the poor man jmvc 
no money, what avails it to him that corn is cheap when 
he cannot buy it? II mo ney be carried out of the coun- 
try, and the poor man be not set on work by reason of 
the decay of tillage, I wonder how he shall buy this 
cheap corn without money ? I think it were better that 
corn were for 7s. a bushel, and yet by reason of tillage 
the poor man should earn lHd. or 2s. a week, than corn 
being nt 5s. he should earn 12d., or perchuuce nothing. 
For, without question, half of the work at least will be 
abated. Besides, there are two inconveniences nt this 
time which accompany cheapness, and make it unpro- 
fitable to the poorest sort of men. The one is the wick- 
edness of bakers, of whom 1 hear it reported, that at this 
time they make their bread after 10s. the bushel ; a se- 
cond, of the town merchants, who buy ship- loads of 
corn, and sell it so much under the ordinary price as may 
serve to undo the husbandman, and yet so near the 
price that the poor hath far less benefit by it than the 
commonwealth, yea, themselves have harm. 

“ Thus I have expressed to you the considerations 
whjch have entered into my thoughts upon this business, 
which, if you think them worth the mentioning, 1 pray 
you to communicate to Sir Buller, which I do not to 
add to better judgments, but rather to submit them 
to their approbation. And I wish that this letter 
may be prevented by a statute before it comes to your 
hands. 

u And so wishing you the direction of the Highest, and 
that the hand of the Almighty may be with you 
all unto the making of laws wnolesome, and restorative 
for this poor and sinful land, I take leave, ever resting 
yours most assuredly to be commanded, 

** F. Rous (DeRoos). 

** To my loving and much esteemed cousin, 

Richard Carey, Esq., of London.” 


ON ERADICATING CHICKWEED 
AND COLTSFOOT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir,— It would very much serve me, and doubtless 
many others, if, by inserting in your valuable paper 
this letter, you could procure some information on the 
best means of eradicating chick weed and coltsfoot ; or, 
as it is here called, spunk, with which my land is very 
much infested : though I plough deeply, and weed the 
land before and after the crop is in the ground as well 
as I am able, it Is not possible to stir the chickweed in a 
corn crop after it is above the ground without pulling 
up the crop with it ; and it appears equally impractic- 
able to pull up the coltsfoot, it sends its roots so very 
deep into the soil, and even into the subsoil. Your 
serving me la this will much oblige, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Dublin , May 28 . 


THE COLTSFOOT. 

Sir,— One of your correspondents, a few weeks 
since, enquired the best method of extirpating 
Coltsfoot (Tunilaffo Farfara) from arable land. 
He gave it also the provincial name of spunk. 
The flowers should be gathered from the beds se- 
veral times, as often as any can be found, to pre- 
vent fresh seeding the land : it flowers in February, 
March, and April, and before any leaves appear: 
this system must bo persevered in through the 
whole course of cropping, and when the field is 
fallowed the same precaution is necessary, or the 
6ecd will be shed upon the land before ploughing, 
and thus secure a plentiful crop for the whole of 
the next courso. The plant itself can hardly be 
got rid of without a summer fallow. 

Framltngham , July 2. George Edwards, 
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CHELMSFORD WOOL FAIR. 

This fair took place on Tuesday, June 30, and the 
quantity of wool offered for sale, and the numerous 
attendance of the gentry aud of the farmers, showed 
its growing importance to the agriculturists of the 
county. The quantity in the market was consider- 
ably larger titan at any former fair. The following 
is the official statement, combining a comparison 
with last year : — 

Fleeces shown In samples 16,452 

Weighed 3,567 


Number of Fleeces on show aud weighed In 


20,010 

14,710 


Increase for 1840 5,309 

The gross weight of that weighed was 122 cwt. 8 qre. 15 lbs. 
The prices obtained were rather below the late 
quotations, but were upon the whole, perhaps, as 
good as the unfavourable circumstances of the trade 
warranted the growers in anticipating. The fol- 
lowing is the average on the business of the day : — 
Half-bred and down hoggets 151 


Ewes . 


12 , 


it 


Wethers ... IS* 

On referring back we find that the following were 
the averages of the three previous fairs : — 

JJK Hogget 18d Ewe lQd. 

JJ2 ; Hogget 20d Ewe 16d. 

1887 (a year of great depression in the trade) 
Hogget 13d Ewe Od. 

The dealers present were Messrs. Johns. Legs. Bell. 
Unwin, Elkington, &c. * 

THE DINNER. 

At three o’clock, about 170 gentlemen sat down 
to an excellent dinner, served up by Mr. Lake, of 
the Saracen's Head Inn, in the county-room, at the 
shire-hall. J. Disney, Esq., the President of the 
Society, took the chair, supported by Lord Ray- 
leigh and the High Sheriff. There were also pre- 
sent-^!. Bullock, C. C. Parker, J. Guillemaude, J. 
O. Parker, T. Ellman, H. Wyatt, T. Brewitt, Ld 
J. Burness, Esqrs.; Capt. Me Hardy; Rcvds. T 
Brooksby and W. Shepherd; Messrs. C. Matson, 

C. Legge, J. Brewitt, S. Baker, H. Boys, W. Hicks 

D. Scratten, T. G. Ward, J. Brewster, T. Mayott. 

J. Page, E. Fulford, — Burder, T. Gale, W. Gale 
W. F. Hobbs, J. Shepherd, W. May, B. Hobbs, g! 
Hart, — Hart, T. Addy, T. Durrant, — Seabrook, 
R. Baker, W. Crush, J. Smith, T. and W. Johns, 
— Elkington, J. Blyth, — Unwin, C. Harrell, R. 
Seabrook, J. W. Downes, C. Hilton, T. Crooks, 
&c. &c. 9 

After the cloth was removed, the usual toasts 
were drunk, 

The President said they had 16,000 or 18,000 
fleeces to sell, and he ho;*ed some gentleman would 
make an offer. (Calltfor Mr . Parker.) 

Mr. C. C. Parker said, having been called on 
he rose to make an offer. He did not know whe- 
ther -Ben’* Weekly Messenger was any guide, but 
in it he that morning saw south-down hogget wool 

J 8 * G*' 9 and ewe woq1 at 15d. ; whether 
that told the trutk he could not say, but as they 
ought to have something to guide them, he would 
offer his wool at that price. (Cheers.) 

The President said, he had to offer for Mr. 
John Brewitt about 700 fleeces of Kent ewe and 
tegs at 16d. The offer was declined. 

, 25 e , PRE9IDENT offer ed on behalf of Mr. Hutlev 
1,600 long-wool hoggets, at 17d., and 900 short- 
wool ewes, at 18d., to Mr. Legge and the rest of the 
buyers. 


Mr. Legge said he was obliged to Mr. Hatley, 
but he was sorry he could not give that price. 

The President said, he was desired by Mr. 
Malden to offer 350 Kent ewes and 200 Kent hog- 
gets to Mr. Legge at 15Jd. 

Mr. Shepherd said, he was happy to state that 
he had sold his wool to Mr. Johns. As the agri- 
cultural interest was flourishing he thought they 
ought to give the trade a turn ; and he had sold 
liis teg wool at 15d., and his ewe at 12£d. (Cheers.) 

The President said, Mr. T. Crooks had desired 
him to offer 400 superior half-bred Leicesters, and 
250 down tegs, 250 down ewes, and 100 half-bred 
Leicester ewes, the hogget at 16d., and the ewe at 
13d., to Mr. Legge. 

Mr. Legge — I am extremely obliged to him, and 
I regret it is not in my power to receive it at liis 
price. 

The President said, Mr. Malden had made an 
offer, and had not received an answer to it. 

Mr. Legge said he would give Mr. Malden 14Jd., 
that was the best price he could offer. 

Mr. Malden said he could not accept it. 

The President said Mr. Carter offered to Mr. 
Legge 300 Down tegs at Is. 4d., and 280 Down ewes 
at Is. Id.: if Mr. Legge refused them hey were 
open to any other buyer. \ 

Mr. Legge said trade was in such a state 1 that he 
could not possibly take it at that price. \ 

The President said, Mr. Harvey had requt. *ed 
him to offer to Mr. Unwin 900 half-bred Leicest*. 
tegs and 250 Dawn tegs at 15£d. 

Mr. Unwin said he would accept thorn. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Tower said before dinner he had offered his 
wool to Mr. Johns, and he would repeat the offer 
now : it consisted of Merino- Leicester and Mcrino- 
Saxon fleeces, part of 1839, and he asked 16d., 15d., 
aud 14d. for them. 

Mr. Johns said the 16d. and the 14d. he would 
give, aud for the other he offered Is. 

Mr. Tower said he did not make the offer be- 
fore, because he would not bring Saxon into compe- 
tition with South-down ; but when he heard the 
sum given by Mr. Unwin he thought he was en- 
titled to do so. There was only a penny between 
them in 239 fleeces, and they must divide that. 

Mr. Johns said Mr. Tower misunderstood him— 
he offered Is. for the lot for which he asked 15d. 

Mr. Tower said he could not take that. 

No further offers for wool were made in the 
room, and the company broke up about seven 
o’clock. f 


SALES OF WOOL. 

The following is a detail of all the sales of wool 
effected, as extracted from the official returns : — 
BOUGHT BY MESSRS. BELL AND SON. 


Fleeces. 


Mr. John Smith 250 

— M. Mason 108 

— Surrey 140 

— 8. Reeve, sen 115 

— S. Reeve, jun. .... 150 

— C. Low 102 

— S. Low 54 

— J. Crush 145 

— Cozens 540 

— Bulwer 70 

— 1. Crush 5e0 

— John Algar 183 

— £. Chapman 50 

— Ratcliff 80 

— Yell 265 

— Barnes 72 

— Dennis B5 

— S. Oddy 45 


Fleeces. 


Mr. Andrews .......... 84 

— Perry 1645 

— Steele 120 

— Jas. Clarke 145 

— Bright 210 

— Bernard 270 

— G. Carter 580 

— J. Kemp 784 

— Downes 87 

— L. Tabrum ........ 410 

— W. Crush 506 

— G. Parris 340 

— Ke tcher 84 

— Williams 73 

— Abrey 51 

— 8. Oddy 45 

Total 8904 
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BY XBSSRfl. W. AND T. JOHNS. 


Sir J. Tjrell ... 

Fleeces. 

Mr. Shepherd ... 

Fleeces. 

Vr UJmm r , 

31 



— Clark 


J oiling 



84 

— Ridley 

864 


fll 


2086 


W) 


fllO 


1 is 


65 

- Phillip* 


— T. Abrey . . . 


— Coasin* ..... 


— Hey wood . . . 


- Paritt 


Webb 


— Joscelyne . . . 


— Ketley 


— Spwsron ... 

294 

— Rajnham . . . 

490 


198 

— Benson 

906 

— Thorn .... . 

74 

— C. Crooks ... 

50 

— HoeUe j . . . 




-Gladwin ... 


Total ... 



BY MESSRS. S. P. AND 8. UNWIN. 

d. 


Mr. Bridge, Ingatestooe .... 440 hog*. $-brrds ic downs 154 

iQO Down nr«.. 194 

Mr. Boys, Goldhanger 90 Down ewes 124 

80 hoggets 154 

Mr. Qttihsznpton, Goldhanger 110 hoggets and Kents . . 16| 

190 ewes, Down ewes half- 

breds 124 

Mr. Haney, near Mersea. . . .1150 hogs. £-breds 6c Downs 154 

Mr. Butt, Woodham Walter . 120 Down ewes 124 

Mr. Covins, Terling 190 hoggets 154 



50 ewes 

194 

Mr. Hlir, Woodham 

. 17 hoggets 



17 ewes..,.. 

12j 

Total fleeces 

.9564 


BY MR. CYRUS LKGGK. 


v. T. Tower, Esq 

. 87 fleeces of Merino Lei- 


cester Cheviot 

229 do. Merino Saxon, of 
which 90 wer# tegs. 

14 


indifferently washed. 

15 


250 ditto, well washed. . . . 

18 

W. and H. Marriage 

. 904 ewe fleeces 

19 

Mr. Ifcos. Mayott, Burstead. 

, . 181 fleeces 

Mr. J. Wright 

.. 581 ditto 


Mr.Cleeve 

.. 990 ditto 


Mr. Malden 

.. 450 ditto 



BY MR. KLKIXGTOX. 

Mr. Christy, Broomfield .... 264 Down tegs and ewe# 

The fallowing showed, hut, we believe, did not sell : — 

Mr. T. Mee, Great Burstead . 112 fleeces 
Mr. i. Marriage, juru, Moul- 

diaaa Lodge 259 ditto 

C. C. Parker, Esq 915 ditto 

Mr. W. Crash, Chignell .... 100 ditto 

Mr. Reeve, Writ tie 115 ditto 

Mr. J. W. Addy, of Rollestons, Writtle, prior to the fair, 
uid to Mr. Archer, of Bishop Stortford, 700 tegs, at Is. 9|d., 
•ad 300 Down ewea Is. Id, 


FLY IN SHEEP. 

Sib,— I n reply to the " Nottinghamthire Farmer 1 ' 
raspscting tar as the applicatien be used on his 
iharo for the fly, he asks three questions, neither of 
which I am prepared to answer. But I would 
Mroogly recommend bis using the “ sheep dipping 
eostpeeitioa," prepared only by Mr. Thomas Bigg, 
15, Crtwford Street, Portman Square, London. 
Having used it now for some years, 1, ss well as 
aany others, can give testimony to its efficacy and 
*xfulnm t properly applied . I bare dipped in 
Asgoat tOOO sheep, and have enly had but one struck 
with fly, occasioned by scouring . Another great 
benefit be will find is that the sheep that have been 
Upped will be grating in the hettest weather, whilst those 
tinhorn not been dipped will be in the shade , or where 
then is no shade will be together in large groups 
terrified with flies. He may think it too much trouble 
perhaps, but if only be once begins to dip , I am certain 
be will mot leave it off. Yours, respectfully, 

A Kaunas Farmer. 

Ea suhvrch, Isle of Shoppy, July 3. 


TITHES. 

Sir, — I observe in a cotemporary Journal the fol- 
lowing remarks relative to the '• Bill to exempt stock 
in trade from being assessed to the poor-rates." 

“ Though we fully agree in the policy of exempt- 
ing stock in trade, and personal property from being 
assessed to the poor-rate, we cannot help regretting 
that the present opportunity has been lost of intro- 
ducing some provision for rectifying the hardship of 
rating tithes according to the rule recently laid down 
by the court, in the Queen v. Capel. 

“ As regards tithes the rating of them upon the 
same principle as lands and hereditaments are rated, 
must be admitted to be a hardship. A landlord re- 
ceives his rent as absolute property ; it is bis own 
without any labour or service. Such lay property 
may belong to minors, married women, persons bed- 
ridden, lunatics, and others altogether incapable of 
rendering any equivalent ; whilst the tithe-owner, if 
an eclesiastical person, claims bis tithes or his rent- 
charge, as a compensation for his clerical services.'* 

Now surely the necessity of employing this un- 
lucky if is sufficient to upset the argument alto- 
gether, since if those services are not to be per- 
formed, there can be no reason why the tithes should 
not be rated io similar proportion to the land itself, 
and no one, it is to be presumed, would make a dis- 
tinction in the rating of tithes, whether the same 
should be vested in the cburcb.ior in lay impropri- 
ation. Moreover it is not fair to couple the tithe- 
owner with the land-owner, but rather let the corn- 
grower and the tithe-gatherer go band in hand, al- 
though the distinction may not be very material. 
Theoretically, the landlord may be said to pay the 
poor-rates, but practically, the money comes oat of 
the pocket of the husbandman or tenant of the soil, 
and no one will venture to assert that be does not 
perform, or render an equivalent in labour and at- 
tention- 

The determination of the question in the case of 
the Queen v . Capel, has relieved the valuers under 
the parochial assessment act of much perplexity and 
indecision ; I happen to be one of that number, and 
unless arguments more conclusive than any which I 
have hitherto heard, can be adduced in support of 
the tithe-owner's claim to undue abatement from 
the rent-charge in making the assessment, 1 shall 
bold it equitable that as the tithe-owner bad the ac- 
tual amount of the parochial rates (payable in re- 
spect to those tithes) added to his composition (os 
determined by the average of seven years previous 
to 1835) in order to liquidate similar parochial 
claims in future, so a valuation of the land itself (as 
well as the rent-charge upon that land ) ought to be 
founded upon the price of grain daring that period, 
and not upon the improved value ef land at the pre- 
sent moment, arising out of fortuitous circum- 
stances which the chances of seasons or the malig- 
nity of men may entirely subvert. I should say, as 
the gross estimated rental of land in a parish is to 
the net value thereof, bo is the whole amount of the 
rent-charge to the sum at which it ought te be as- 
sessed. Now whether we take tbia rule as our 
guide— w bother we take the amount of rates paid in 
respect of tithes during the period before alluded to, 
titling 5 per cent, for contingencies and the trouble 
of collecting the rent-charge, and deduct these fro a 
the gross amount — or whether we deduct 15 per 
oent. in one sum, the assessment will, in most cases, 
come out nearly the same. 

I remain. Sir, yours rery truly, 

Dilham, July 1, 1840. W. Norfor. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Being a constant reader of your inesti- 
mable Journal, I am always gratified in perusing 
any useful piece of information communicated 
through that channel, whether given editorially, by 
a single-handed correspondent, or, perhaps in not 
a worse way, from a little sound friendly argument 
proceeding from two parties, the last-named being 
undoubtedly the best, and no doubt would be even 
more resorted to, on many occasions, when knotty 
points in agriculture became a matter of dispute, 
were it not for the unpleasant feelings which but 
too often arise between the parties, by each blink- 
ing his own way right : it is matter of regret that 
such is the case, seeing that many inexperienced 
agriculturists might profit from a frieudly discus- 
sion even in a public journal. 

My reason for troubling you at this time, is 
owing to a correspondence I have lately seen, be- 
tween a Mr. Kinmouth, somewhere resideut in 
Armagh, and a Mr. Gardiner, in the county of Ayr, 
on the subject (and a most important one, too) of 
drainage of land : whether parallel tile-drains, or 
transverse stone-drains, are the most beneficial, 
economical, or permanent? Now it is almost in 
vain for me to say, living in Ayrshire as I do, that 
I decidedly approve of the system of parallel tile- 
drains, and can, with safety, say, tlmt what Mr. 
Gardiner has already published on the matter, is 
the uniform opinion of the most enlightened agri- 
culturists of tins great and flourishing county, the 
experience of half a century having proven, beyond 
all doubt, that collateral or transverse drains, tilled 
to a necessary depth with stones, may help to re- 
lieve the land of superabundant moisture for a few 
years ; but such would never be resorted to now by 
any man, in his right senses, that wished his land 
thoroughly and permanently drained. Mr. Kin- 
mouth, no doubt, from seeing that he had the worst 
of the argument, has very prudently withdrawn 
from the field, not, however, without grossly in- 
sulting Mr. Gardiner, by doubting the veracity of 
his statements, winch Mr. G. has resented, perhaps 
rather keenly, still I consider him justified, as no 
man of any feeling can, or should, remain silent, 
after having his word doubted in a public journal ; 
or, undoubtedly, guilt will be the construction put 
upon it by the public mind. 

In a later number of your Journal, I have ob- 
served a most malevolent, vindictive, but at the 
same time unmeauing, attack on Mr. G., by some 
snappish scribbler, signing himself S. B., Newry, 
in which he makes a mighty fuss about two lines 
having been wrongly quoted from “ Hudibras” by 
Mr. G. ; as if all his argument could be upset by 
that single circumstance. Now I, who have never 
read “ Hudibras,” nor any work of so little utility 
at the present day, have seen the lines quoted the 
self-same way over and over again ; but now, 
thanks to this immaculate virtuoso, shall be able to 
detect and correct them, should they come under 
my notice again. Exulting at this wonderful dis- 
* covery, lie sueeringly says, that ignorance and 
error he has always found to be twin brothers : 
well, granting tills to be the case, we shall just see 
before leaving S. B. whether he cannot be foiled 
with his own weapons. He then goes on blaming 
Mr. G. for putting a wrong construction on Mr. 
Kinmouth’s sentiments, and endeavouring to mys- 
tify their proper sense: now I deny that} as no 
man whatever, taking his words in their literal 


sense, could have put S. B’s. construction on them, \ 
without some exposition of the matter, which goes 
far to disprove Ids own words, viz., that “both 
writers were unknown to” him. He then very 
frankly offers his own opinion on draining, and la- 
bours hard to prove what every” enlightened agricul- 
turist well knows to be the sentiments of our ances- 
tors, now no more, who flourished in the century 
immediately preceding the one in which we live ; 
and loudly denounces (to him) the unwelcome sound 
of real lasting improvement. Alas! for poor af- 
flicted Ireland, if all her sons were like this unhappy 
8. B. ! Luckily, there are many who hold different 
views from this son of the good old times, as is 
amply verified, by so many of the influential youth 
of Ireland annually visiting and residing in our 
county for a time, to learn the most approved modes 
of husbandry ; and by so many of our native Scotch 
being called upon to act as bailiffs, stewards, &c., 
to the Irish nobility and gentry. Poor 8. B. does 
not wish to hear any thing of the matter, but, like 
the hedge-hog, coiled up in his prickly skin, 
spits his venom on all who would gladly assist 
him to what he does not know. Deeply read in an- 
cient history, he knows the year, nay, I suppose 
the very day, and by whom, the foundations of the 
pyramids of Egypt were laid ? In a word, what is it 
that this modern Socrates does not know ? One word 
more to S. B., and I have done with him ; let him 
be perfectly sure that he is right himself, before at- 
tempting to put others right : let him go to school 
and learn his multiplication table, and “ don’t be 
after telling us,” that one million of drain-tiles b 
exactly the one-hundredth part of what would Ik* 
sufficient to drain 400,000 acres, at 8000 to the 
acre ! ! “ Ignorance and error,” says 8. B., “ are 
twin brothers,” so if the cap fits, just let him wear 
it. Excuse the length of this letter, and by pub- 
lishing it, oblige Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
Ayr, June 29, 1840. R. B. 


QUERIES ON DRAINING. 

Sir, — I take the liberty, through the medium of 
your journal, of requesting an answer to the fob 
lowing questions, and which I trust some of your 
numerous agricultural readers acquainted with the 
subject will answer : — 

How does wood answer as a bottom or sole for 
tiles, in draining pure moss? What thickness 
ought the boards to bo made, if they answer ? 
What depth is the best to cut moss drains ? And 
also, how wide ought the drains to be from each 
other ? Having commenced draining about thirty 
acres of pure moss, 1 find that the tiles do notanswer 
without a sole, and the moss is so soft in many 
places that slates sink unequally. I am preparing 
boards of from 10 ft- to 15 ft. in length, by half 
an inch thick ; but before doing so to any great 
extent, I would feel obliged by any of your readers, 
who have a knowledge of moss-draining, giving me 
the benefit of their experience. It may be as well 
to mention that the moss is level, and nearly six 
feet deep of moss, without fall sufficient to allow 
the drains to be cut to the bottom of the moss, al- 
though they can be cut four feet. 

I hope you will permit a corner of your paper 
for the 3 e queries, and will much oblige. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A Farmer North of tub Tweed. 
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CULTURE OP THE CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE FENS. 

Id the preface to Part II. of Vol. LI. of the 
Transactions of the Society, noticing Mr. Glynn's 
paper 11 On Draining the Fens in Cambridgeshire 
and Lincolnshire by steam-engines/' a conjecture 
is hazarded, that “ the time is probably not far 
distant when all the fen-lands in the kingdom 
shall be enabled to exert their native exuberant 
fertility." So far as the fens of the Bedford Level 
are concerned, this conjecture is being rapidly 
verified ; the more complete and certain system 
of drainage by means of the steam-engine, as well 
as the great improvement of the outfall, having 
enabled the occupiers of theland to avail themselves 
of the valuable strata of clay and marl, which are 
now accessible at a very short depth from the 
surface, and by which a new and most advanta- 
geous system of farming has been introduced. 

As some account of this new method may be 
interesting to such members of the Society as are 
acquainted with agricultural pursuits, I have 
endeavoured to collect some information on the 
subject, which I now with great deference submit 
to the Society, 

The practice of using clay and marl upon fen 
or m ou land in other parts of the kingdom, 
especially in Scotland, has been in use for many 
yean, and their good effect has been fully ap- 
preciated ; aa may be seen in Mr. Steel's excellent 
work oo the subject ;* the mode of practice laid 
dowo there, however, being somewhat different 
from that in use here, it will not preclude any 
benefit which may be derived from such in- 
formation as I have been able to obtain. 

The soil of the fens is a dark-coloured, almost 
black, peat, mixed with silt, and graduates 
downwards into spongy peat. In many places 
occurs a tenacious soapy- feeling peat, mixed with 
micaceoos sand, in which state it obtains the 
local name of bear e-muck forming a barren un- 
tractable soil, which, by drying; becomes of a 
stony hardness. The peat in some parts rests on 
a thick stratum of blue calcareous clay, called 
fault ; t but, in other parts, a deposit of gravel, 
varying in thickness, is found between the peat 
»nd the gault. 

The great Bedford Level contains upwards of 
300,000 acres, which formerly were subject to 
continual floods, so that the cultivation of the 
land was exceedingly uncertain ; and, at best, it 
could only be worked in spring and summer. The 
usual course of husbandry was to pare and burn 
the sod, as a preparation for coleseed or rape, 
which was fed off by sheep, and was followed by 
one or two successive crops of oats, aocording to 
circnmstaoces ; and was then laid down to grass 
for two or three years, when it was again broken 
up, and the same routine of crops observed. The 
crops, of course, varied according to the situation 
of theland : where it was very low and wet, the 
oats rarely exceeded four or five quarters per 
acre, and were light in quality; but in more 


• “The Natural and Agricultural History of Peat 
Moss, or Turf Bog." By Andrew Steel, Esq. 
Edinburgh, I8f6. Lang and Black. 

t A fair sample of gault was found to contain 33*7 
per cent, of carbonate of lime: the carbonic acid 
given off from it by the action of aeids, bad nearly 
the same kind of unpleasant odour as that from fetid 
limestooe or swinestone. 


favourable situations, where the land was higher 
and stronger, the crop would be from five to 
eight, or even ten, quarters per acre: all this, 
however, depended upon the state of theland, as 
to being flooded or not. Fifty years ago, the 
drainage was very inefficient. 

The outfall for the waters having been much 
improved by forming the Eau Brink Cut; by 
scouring out and deepening the Hundred-foot 
River, which communicates with the Eau Brink, 
and conveys the upland waters of the river Ouse 
more directly to sea ; also, by scouring out and 
deepening the river Nene and other main drains, 
and by the introduction of the steam-engine, the 
drainage has been so complete, that the land is 
now esteemed almost certain from being injured 
by floods : * the consequence of this lias been a 
new system of farming, and the general intro- 
duction of wheat crops, and the practice of 
claying or marling the land. This complete drainage 
h»R enabled the farmers to dig for these earths 
with success ; aud the benefit arising from their 
being laid on the land, is as great as that effected 
on the light sand lands of Norfolk, and by the 
same means. 

Where formerly an uncertain crop of very 
inferior oats was grown, and in many cases left 
on the ground, the farmers being unable to get 
them off from the rise of the waters ; now, from 
the use of clay, they grow excellent crops of 
wheat and of oats of a very superior quality. The 
land is also much improved and kept in heart by 
the manure they are now enabled to put upon it ; 
for formerly a fen farmer never thought of using 
manure, which, indeed, he could not often get 
upon the land if he were inclined so to do. Instead 
of the former course of pare and burn for coleseed, 
and then oats, oats and grass, the present mode 
is, in the first instance, to pare and burr, for 
coleseed, then onts, wheat , clover, wheat , and 
fallow for coleseed , with occasionally a crop of 
beans, which is exceedingly productive ; so that 
the old mode of paring and burning every five 
or six years is now very generally going out of 
use where the lands are clayed. Another ad- 
vantage from this new mode is found in the land 
being less obnoxious to the ravages of the 
wire-worm: where the fen-land has not been 
clayed, and at the same time lies dry (drummy), 
the wire-worm abounds to the serious injury of 
the farmer; but it has been found that the worm 
docs not so much infest the land where it is made 
heavier, and more consolidated, by the clay. 

The mode of claying the land is as follows : — 

Trenches are formed the length of the piece of 
land, 7 feet long, and 30 Inches wide at the 
surface they are dug sloping down to the clay, 
where they are 8 feet long by 4 feet wide ; the 
clay is taken out two spits deep, of about 14 inches 
each, and thrown on tho land on cither side. 
When the first trench is finished, another is 
begun, and so on, leaving a heading between 
each trench of from 20 to 36 inches. When the 
line of trenches is completed, another Is com- 
menced at the distance of from 12 to 20 yards, 
according to the quantity of clay intended to be 
laid on the land ; but the general quantity is 
about 200 cubic yards per acre. A pit of the 
dimensions above statea, viz., 8 feet by 4 feet, 
and 2 spits of 14 inches, or 2 feet 4 inches, will 
contain 74 feet 8 inches, or about 2} yards. 

The depth at which the clay is found varies 
considerably : in some places it is touched by 
the plough, and so on from 2, 3, to 8 feet. The 
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expense per acre of course varies according to 
the depth of the pit, and the quantity laid on the 
ltnd, from 50s. to 70s. A very great advantage 
attending this mode is the saving of expense, 
no horses and cartt being required . From the 
peculiar nature of the fen earth, these trenches 
are soon ploughed in, and no traces left of them. 

It has been stated that the course of cropping 
on these clayed lands is very different from what 
it was before clayiag. In addition, it may 
be observed that the growth of vegetable crops, 
auch as mangel wurzel, potatoes, &c., is much 
increased. Geo. Aikin. 

December 1838. 


IMPORTANCE OF AN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 

The following article is from the last number of 
the Schoolmaster’s Magazine , a publication which 
does honour to the north of Ireland. The obser- 
vations we deem extremely appropriate, and if 
acted on, Ireland would shortly be different from 
what she is : — 

" Agriculture requires a very considerable de- 
gree of intellectual knowledge; and hence civi- 
lization and refinement always accompany superior 
cultivation. It is indispensably necessary for the 
successful farmer to know the particular season 
in which the different seeds should be sown and 
planted, and also the particular kinds of soil conge- 
nial to the different kinds of grain. He would require 
to know the manner of treating each to the greatest 
advantage, with the least possible expence— to 
ascertain what kind of crop will generally pro- 
duce the greatest profits without impoverishing 
the soil — and what changes may be necessary, 
even on the same field, so that the ground may 
not ‘ run out' (as the farmers express it). As 
connected with agriculture, it is necessary that 
the labourer should be very well acquainted with 
the excellences and defects of the different breeds 
of cattle — the best method of rearing and employ- 
ing them to good advantage— the different diseases 
to which they are liable, and the most efficient 
means of curing them. These he should study on 
scientific principles, assisted by the dictates of ex- 
perience. Such are some of the important studies 
to which the agriculturist who would successfully 
cultivate the earth should direct his special atten- 
tion ; and such a pursuit is by no means unworthy 
even in persons who rank in the highest stations 
of sooiety. It was held in much esteem by the 
Romans, and one of their greatest generals, 
Cincinnatus, was called from the cultivation of 
the farm to command the armies of the common- 
wealth, and to direct the affairs of the state with 
absolute rule and authority. In modern times it 
engaged the royal attention of George the Third, 
who devoted himself to it with unwearied zeal. 
The Emperor of China annually ploughs a furrow, 
holding the plough with his own hands, in order 
to engage attention to this art among the most 
ennobled of his subjects. As agriculture is, at 
least nominally, held in high estimation among all 
civilized nations, it should not be entrusted en- 
tirely to the hands of ignorant individuals who 
can scarcely read and write, and whose ignorance 
would render them the slaves of ignorant, of vul- 
gar prejudices. No ; it should be placed under 


the guidance of persons competent and willing to 
prepare themselves for a scientific discharge of the 
duties required. We have a variety of schools 
and colleges for the instruction of pupils in medi- 
cine, law, architecture, and other arts and sciences, 
and is it not truly astonishing that an occupation, 
on which not only the existence of every indi- 
vidual depends, but all the comforts and conveni- 
ences of life, is left almost exclusively in the hands 
of uninstracted persons, who must, of course, fol- 
low the beaten track which custom has marked 
out for their direction, because they have neither 
mental power, knowledge, nor confidence suffi- 
cient to venture beyond it; and for the poor 
farmer to hazard experiments without sufficient 
reason to anticipate a profitable result would, in 
the present age, be extremely imprudent. It is 
not for us at present to say whether emigration 
should be encouraged or not, but this we broadly 
assert, that if our lands were properly cultivated, 
we could support a much greater population. In 
our best laboured districts an ingenious agricul- 
turist could perceive much to be improved, owing 
to the neglect of draining, Ac., in the improper 
application of particular plants to uncongenial 
soils, or in the waste grounds, almost, if not 
entirely useless. The immense produce which the 
earth is capable of yielding is almost past concep- 
tion. Every improvement in agriculture is fol- 
lowed by greater luxuriance ; and if persons were 
properly educated for the profession, and societies 
encouraged for the dissemination of agricultural 
information, as is the case with all the liberal arts, 
a given portion of ground could be rendered capable 
of supporting in comfort and comparative inde- 
pendence a much greater number of individuals 
than at present. This would, to a considerable 
extent, remove two great evils that afflict our 
country— poverty and crime, as idleness has been 
found to be the parent of vice and misery. It is 
well known that much good has been effected by 
the enterprise and experiments of comparatively 
uneducated agriculturists ; and of what immense 
value would it be, if agricultural schools were es- 
tablished throughout our land, under the manage- 
ment of well-qualified professors, who would give 
suitable instruction on all branches of science ne- 
cessary to the man who would become a successful 
agriculturist! A course of varied experiments 
could be adopted by these different institutions, and 
a copy of these modes could be transferred to each, 
stating the results, whether favourable or the con- 
trary. Thug the heavy loss of ignorant speculators 
in husbandry would be avoided, both to the persons 
themselves and tp the community. It might be 
well, at the outset, to have small text books for 
the mere tyro in farming, explaining the proper 
season for planting tbe different kinds of grain, 
the average quantity of seed required for each, in 
proportion to the ground sown and the manner 
of cultivating each. Indeed, such a book might be 
read alternately in all good schools, to much ad- 
vantage. In public seminaries tbe lessons could 
be exemplified on the farm- We confess we have 
only glanced at tbe happy consequences that might 
result from such schools ; and we now ask, why 
does not government encourage such institutions ? 
The additional produce in the neighbourhood of 
such schools would be very considerable, and other 
farmers would, by imitation, carry out the plans 
to an amazing extent. Add to this the advantage 
of yopng men, after having become fully acquainted 
with the subject, both in theory and practice, 
spreading themselves over tbe land, with ability 
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and zeal for carrying into effect their superior 
information. Let not the ploughman toil in igno- 
ranee — elevate his mind with knowledge, so that 
he may not labour Jo vain — enlarge his understand- 
ing, that he may have a source of enjoyment in 
pleasing meditation, “ while whistling o'er the 
farrowed land.*' 


ON TURNIP CULTURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUMFRIESSHIRE AND 
GALLOWAY HERALD. 

Sir, — I have little of what is termed “ a turnip 
soil,” and have been obliged to raise the crop 
mostly on a cold day ; yet ray experience leads 
me to the belief that on such soils, where they 
can be thoroughly drained and well wrought, turnip 
crops may be raised scarcely inferior to those on 
beer soils. My crops have always been as good 
as any in the district. Heavy close-bottomed soils, 
in such wet seasons as the last, must be expected 
to produce light bulbs. I had a remarkable proof 
of this. Part of my turnips were on a high and 
rather flat ground, where surface water commonly 
lodged, and to take away which 1 had cut an 
under-drain through the middle of it. In autumn, 
both the bulbs and tops were less on that part, 
than on the rest of the field ; but, on examining it, 
my corio8ity was much excited by observing what 
at 6ome distance appeared a green dyke winding 
through the middle of it. On nearer inspection, 
l found it nothing more than a crooked stripe of 
huge turnips, which kept by no one drill, but 
exactly followed the line of the drain . This almost 
made me a convert to “ subsoil ploughing.’* I sold 
the crop of that field to a sheep-farmer for four 
guineas per acre ; and though he did not bring his 
ewes to the field till the end of February last, when 
more than half the crop was destroyed by frost, 
still be had feeding for about 4d. weekly per head. 

On such soils my maxims are— 1. Clean and pul- 
verise the soil as well as possible. 2. Form the 
stitches as ebb as possible. 3. Give a fair quantity 
(say 30 carts) of t ceUprepared dung, carefully 
spread. 4. Cover it in immediately, and as lightly 
as possible. 5. If the top of the drills are cloddy 
or uneven, go over them gently with an iron- 
toothed rake, and lay the stones and clods between 
the drills ; one attentive woman will thus go over 
almost two acres in a day, hence tbe expense is 
trifling. 6. Give, at the very least, 51b. of seed 
per Scotch acre ; and, above all things, take care 
that the seed ie kept near the top , and lightly 
covered •* very little that is sown deeper than a 
quarter of an inch will grow. 

Experience might long ago have taught the far- 
mer, that turnip seed will germinate only in fa- 
vourable circumstances. If the covering is so deep 
or dose as to prevent tbe free access of air, 
germination will not be perfected, and the embryo 
will die. The seed contains very little to support 
the embryo plant; hence the plant is rendered 
dependent on the soil as soon as the seed-blade is 
formed. If the soil is poor, the plant will slowly 
posh its root towards the manure, and can make 
almost no progress till it has reached it. If the 
dung has been covered deep, the plants will be so 
long in seed-blade that the turnip-beetle (or fly) 
will destroy them. 

To-day, I saw some garden turnips whose bulbs 
were about the size of a boy's marble, but whose 


tap roots must have been more than six inches 
long — this was owing to the gardener covering 
the dung too deeply. 

On heavy soils, I And the lightest rollers of the 
turnip machine are injurious, by consolidating the 
soil too much. I, every year, find that the seed 
sown by the hand, in the old wav, gives more than 
double the number of plants which arise from tbe 
same quantity of seed put in by the machine. Sowing 
by the baud costs about double the expense of 
machine sowing, and is not easy practicable on a 
large scale. But the crops shew its decided supe- 
riority, and this fact demonstrates the importance 
of sowing and covering the seed very lightly. 

Four years ago, when I ordered my servants to 
give at least five pounds to the acre, 1 was laughed 
at, and told that two pounds were ample abun- 
dance. I stated that I meant to give the fly a 
hearty feast, and yet leave myself a good crop. By 
following this rule, I never need to sow more than 
once, and this gives my crop the advantage of 
some weeks' growth over those who, by sowing 
deep and sparingly at first, uecd to sow the same 
ground twice or thrice, have more labour than I 
have, and in the end require more seed. In 1838 
and 1839, 1 was thinning out, while some farmers 
were sowing the third time. 

An opinion prevails, that bones bring turnips 
sooner into rough leaf than dnng does. I believe 
the difference is entirely owing to the management. 
The dung is often ill prepared, and commonly laid 
deep, while the bones are put near the seed. But, 
were bones put as far from the seed as the dung 
usually is, they would give later plants than the 
dung does. I had a proof of this in 1837. Part of 
the field was then sown with dung and bones, part 
with dung alone, and part with bones alone. I 
gave 20 carts dung per Scotch acre to the first 
lot, covered dung slightly, sowed 20 bushels bones 
per acre above this covering, and covered the 
whole. My servant, in my absence, gave 33 carts 
dung to the acre, and exhausted ray stock. 1 gave 
no hones to this lot, and 40 bushels alone per acre 
to the third lot The soil of all the three lots was 
very similar — a thin and rather free clay-gravel. 
The superiority of the first lot over the second was 
barely perceptible ; but the inferiority of the third 
lot was most manifest during the whole season. 
The second aud third lots were sown on the same 
day; yet the boned ground appeared full two 
weeks later than the ground which had dung alone. 
A similar gradation appeared in the following grass 
crop. 

Now, Sir, I have exceeded your limits, and if 
any of your more intelligent farmers find fault with 
this, let them be so kind as show us the better 
way ; for I like to see you, now and then, have 
some “ scraps for the farmer.** — Yours, &c. 

7th July ,1840. G. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— I should esteem it a favour of some person who 
is a judge of a draught hone’s conformation, would, 
through the medium of your very valuable publication, 
describe tbe parts, and what the different variations of 
these parts are liable to, form, position, and dev elop- 
ment ; also what are tbe consequences of lthese 
variations. By inserting this in your next journa , you 
will for ever oblige your obedient servant, 

Drogheda, April 20. A Constant Reader, 
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ON FOLDING SHEEP. 

BY THE LATE JOHN ELLMAN, ESQ. OP 
GLYNDE, FROM A LETTER TO SIR JOHN 
SINCLAIR. 

I am not so far an advocate for folding, as to 
think it right in all situations ; particularly in 
small inclosures, where driving the sheep to and 
from fold, might materially injure them, and de- 
stroy a great deal of grass, by trampling on it. I 
am ready to acknowledge, that a great number of 
sheep might be kept on a given space of land, di- 
vided into small inclosures, by laying them in small 
parcels, than if kept together in one flock and fold. 
Acknowledging this, does not prove, that folding, 
in other situations, has not its advantages, particu- 
larly in an open country. In such an open situ- 
ation there is not the same injury done, by tread- 
ing down the grass, as in small fields : but on the 
contrary, tho farmer is enabled to manure such 
part of his farm as he may think proper, particu- 
larly that which lies at a distance from the farm- 
yard, and which seldom, if ever, has the dung cart 
going on it. Mr. Young observes in his Annals, 
<‘I believe, the reason why farmers are such warm 
advocates for folding, arises from the power it 
gives them of sacrificing the grass land to the ara- 
ble." This I do not agree to, as, on many farms, 
the sheep are supported more from the ara- 
ble, than the grass land, and often folded 
on the latter. Taking the sheep off their feed to 
lodge in the night, we think of great use, as it pre- 
vents dropping their soil on the pasture (what our 
shepherds here term Blenching their food), which 
we look upon as of great use at the time when we 
are feeding our sheep on tares, clover, turnips, or 
any artificial food. I always caution the shepherd, 
as soon as the sheep have done feeding, to drive 
them off immediately, and not let them lie down, 
or stop to soil their food. Some shepherds are not 
so careful : in such cases, I observe the sheep never 
eat clean. I believe few animals (indeed, I know 
of none, except swinej, which like to feed where 
they drop their soil , and it is fair to suppose, that 
the All-wise Disposer of events has so ordered, 
that the brute creation should be endowed with 
that degree of instinct which enables them to re- 
fuse such food as is not wholesome. This we have 
an opportunity of ascertaining, when we fold on 
the grass lands. The sheep always refuse the first 
shoot of grass after folding, and will not take it 
while they can get any other ; and, if obliged to 
feed on it, it is certain to cause the flux. Another 
advantage arising from folding, is keeping the 
sheep confined in the fold, particularly in the au- 
tumn, till the hoar frost and heavy dews are gone 
off the grass, which prevents the disorder here 
called the red-water, and which in some places is 
called the blood or white water ; in fact the dropsy. 

This disorder 1 believe most sheep are liable to, 
and is caused by taking into the stomach too great 
a quantity of fluid. Many other reasons might 
be advanced in support of folding ; but I hope 
what has been stated is sufficient to prove that the 
practice has some merit. And now I beg leave to 
state the quantum and value of folding. 

Just 20 Southdown sheep (if a larger sheep, a 
less number will do) will fold one rood or rick per 
night ; 3200 will fold one English acre per night. 
We value the manure at from 35s. to 50s. per acre ; 
the goodness of which depends much on how the 
sheep are kept j if kept on artificial food, such 


as tares, rape, clover, turnips, &c., they will dro > 
more soil than if fed on grass only. Snppotin 5 
we estimate the folding at 40s. per acre, it wi 1 
amount per year to 4s.6fd. per sheep, 22/. 16s. 3c . 
per hundred, or per thousand 223/. 2s. 6 d~ This 
calculation is made, supposing the sheep are folde i 
through the year. If it is a breeding flock, it 
might be well to omit folding for five or si:c 
weeks immediately after lambing, as the younj 
lambs might suffer from being trampled upon, an 1 
from driving to and from fold, would often loss 
their dams, and suffer in that way more than if the/ 
remained quiet. 

I have often disputed the practice of folding 
with the late Mr. Bakewell, who always, to mat s 
use of his phrase, said, ** It was robbing of Peter 
to pay Paul and there we stopped. But if I 
had not to boast of bringing that truly celebrated 
breeder over to my opinion, I can say, that no ar- 
gument I ever heard him, or any other person ad- 
vance, in the least altered mine. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF PO- 
TATOES FROM THE SEED. 

BY W. BUCHANAN, ESQ., OF CHALK LODGE, NEAR 
CHESHUNT. 

Having been anxious for some years to obtain 
new varieties of the potato from seed, that being 
of course the only way of procuring them, and 
having succeeded in obtaining several which arc 
very excellent , 1 shall be happy if I may be 
allowed to call the attention of the Society to the 
subject, and by that means diffuse the advantages 
to be expected from resorting to the same means 
of cultivation. The ready means of continuing a 
variety by cuttings, is probably the reason why so 
little improvement has been attempted; but when 
it is recollected that hardiness, flavour, fruitful- 
ness, and several other qualities, are most to be 
improved by reference to the seeds, and that 
every vegetable degenerates if that 19 neglected, 
I shall have no need to name other advantages. 
The accompanying specimens are each from the 
second year's produce of single seeds : they have 
not been selected, but taken as they were placed 
in rows for winter preservation, from many others 
of probably equal value ; for when they were 
raised in October, all which did not appear 
desirable were rejected. The seeds had been 
sown in April 1836, and kept in shelter, but 
without heat. When about an inch in height, 
they were transplanted into separate pots ; and 
in Mav were put into the open ground, at two 
feet distance. In October they were dug, and 
only the most fruitful, or best-shaped, were 
retained, many having from fifty to seventy at a 
single root; these were taken care of for the 
winter, and the accompanying specimens are of 
the past year’s (1837) produce. It will be ap- 
parent, from their size and abundance, that 
reference to the seeds is a ready and valuable 
process ; and it may be expected that, by con- 
tinuing it, a variety will be obtained sufficiently 
hardy to bear our climate. The increased abun- 
dance of several of the varieties is very great ; and 
from tbe seeds of 9ome of these seedlings which 
have been preserved, and accompany them, greatly 
improved kinds are reasonably to be expected. 
The seeds are to be obtained from the berry by 
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wishing, and being dried ; in the third year, any 
careful grower will have enough, of the kind most 
suitable to bit wishes and his soil, to plant more 
than an acre ; and that point is now strongly 
uiged, as the difficulty of obtaining them, in 
sufficient quantity and time, has been a reason 
with some for not attending to it. 

W. Buchanan. 

Jan, 6 , 1838 . 


Accompanying the above paper were a small 
parcel of potato-seeds and a few samples of nine 
varieties of potato. 

The samples sent, being only two years from the 
seed, were, as might be expected, of small size ; 
and the committee not being able to form any 
correct judgment of them in their then state, and 
not having a sufficient quantity to make any 
experiments, recommended to the Society to prevail , 
if possible, on some member of tho Society to 
grow them, and to report the result. The re- 
commendation was adopted, and Mr. Williamson 
took charge of one set of the samples, and Mr. H. 
Robarts of another set. 

Mr. Williamson entrusted his samples to Mr. 
Hixon, a market-gardener, who grew them in 
some rich ground in Battersea Marsh, each plant 
being two and a-half feet apart. The potatoes 
were planted whole, and were taken up at the usual 
time. The produce was divided into wares and 
chats , tbo former being the technical term for 
those potatoes which are of saleable size ; the 
latter, for those small or under-sized ones which 
are only given to the pigs 

No. 1 yielded 30 wares and 10 chats; being a 
large produce, and apparently of good quality, 
only the wares are small. 

No. 2 yielded 0 wares and 27 chats, unsaleable, and 
of bad quality. 

No. 3 yielded 5 good wares and 3 chats. They 
ripened early, and seem to be the best of the 
whole parcel. All Mr. Hixon*s professional 
neighbours agree respecting the probable ex- 
cellence of thissort. 

No. 4 yielded 15 wares and 19 chats; is a good- 
skinned potato, and probably of good quality, 
though not equal to the preceding. 

No. 5 yielded 0 wares and 139 chats. The haulm 
was very luxuriaut, and the potatoes were not 
ripe when taken up, though the haulm had 
been destroyed by the frost. It appears to be 
a late, but probably very productive variety, 
better fitted for cultivation in Cornwall or in 
the Channel Islands, than iu those parts of the 
country which are liable to autumnal frosts. 

No. 6 yielded 0 wares and 58 chats, which look 
very unpromising. 

No. 7 yielded 10 wares and 3 chats, nil of which 
are more or less tubercular, and probably not of 
good quality. 

No. 8 yielded 12 wares and 0 chats, and appear to 
be of very good quality. 

No. 9 yielded 1 ware, and 30 chats no larger 
than marbles, but which seem to be of good 
quality. 

Mr. Robarts’a samples were planted in March, 
in a soil rather poor and gravelly, and inclined to 
wet. They yielded very differently in point of 
size, and were by no means prolific : — 

No. 2 are small, but somewhat better than the 
same variety grown by Mr. Hixon. 


No. 3 are smaller than the above, but apparently 
of nearly the same quality. 

No. 5 of middling quality, but very good size. 

No. 6 are larger, and of better quality than Mr. 
Hixon’s. 

No. 7 are good sized, and seemingly of good quality. 
No. 9 were not ripe when taken up, but were of 
middling quality and saleable size. 

It was resolved to continue the experiments for 
another year, when the potatoes may be con- 
sidered &9 having arrived at their respective 
degrees of perfection. 


ON FEEDING SHEEP ON TARES. 

Sir, — Can any of your correspondents or intelli- 
gent readers inform the public through the medium 
of your widely circulated magazine, as to the feeding 
sheep on tares? 

1. What number of sheep can be fed eu a 10 acre 
field of tares. 

2, What is the condition of sheep fed on tares in 
comparison with sheep fed on grass or turnips? We 
want some crop for o four- course shift, which may 
take the place of turnips, which soon sicken the soil 
if repeated every four years ; and tares appear to me 
the most likely substitute. Any other practical in- 
formation on the sowing and feeding off of tares will 
oblige many who are labouring under the disadvan- 
tage of not being able to procure that correct infor- 
mation which ought to be afforded by our agricultural 
Societies through experimental farmers. Yours, 

June 15, 1840. A Northern. 


TANNER’8 BARK AS MANURE. 

Sir, — One of your correspondents asks, of what 
value as a manure, bark, after having been used for 
tanning, is considered to be ? My opinion is 
founded on a trial, and I think, if the bark can be 
had for the leading, and is to be found at about a 
mile distant, it would pay the expence of use. It 
ought to be put in and spread over the yards in 
October, and the cattle should be allowed to travel 
upon it all winter, the dung, &c., making it much 
more valuable. There ought to be a tank near the 
yards, and the liquid manure ought to be pumped 
over the bark, &c., as often as possible. 

Beware of using bark fresh out of the tan-pit ; it 
will destroy vegetation. My neighbours spread it 
under their gooseberry trees in order to prevent 
weeds growing, and thus save the expense of 
cleaning. Your obedient servant, 

I. K. 


ON THE USE OF NITRE. 

Sir, — A great deal has been written lately on 
nitrate of soda as a fertilizer for corn and grass ; 
but not a word, that I have seen, has been said 
whether it is a good manure for turnips. I have 
proved it decidedly good for the crops beforemen- 
tioned, and should be glad to know if any of your 
correspondents have tried it for the latter, what 
quantity has been applied, in what way, whether 
drilled or sown broadcast, and what has been the 
result? An answer to these queries from some 
practical agriculturist will very much oblige, 

A subscriber to your paper, 

£. A. Nicholson* 
Breford St, Martin , Sali$bury t July 2nd, 
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REVIEWS. 

PRACTICAL FARMING AND GRAZING; 

By C. Hillyaud. 

The third edition of this very useful practical work 
has just appeared, embellished with an engraving of 
the North Devon ox, fed by the author, which pained 
the geld medal, as the best bea«t in any class at the 
Smitbfield Show in December, 1838, and also the first 
prize in the third class. Considerable additions have 
been made to the present work ; many useful recipes 
are given for curing diseases of stock, and for dipping 
and marking sheep, and not the least valuable part of 
the book is a table containing the weight of cattle by 
measurement, to which is added the proportion of 
live and deaid weights, and a table containing the 
measurement, and the computed, the estimated, and 
the butcher's weight, of the principal fat animals that 
obtained the chief prizes at the Smithfield shows for ten 
years past. The general remarks of the author on 
grazing, the breeding and rearing of stock, are valuable, 
as they are derived from a long and successful practice, 
and he has been well known as an eminent judge in that 
branch of husbandry. The directions and observations 
on arable farming are equally valuable and applicable 
truths, stamped by the seal of experience and of time, 
the great teachers and the primary ingredients in the 
wisdom of men. In the cultivation of Swedish turnips, 
and of mangel-wurzel, the author very much excels, 
and from personal inspection we are justified in saying 
that, if the •• drills were straight, J " as Mr. H. very 
good-humouredly remarks, the crops exhibit a specimen 
almost of the “ ne plus ultra" of root farming, or what 
learned writers call the “ ideal," or the highest state of 
perfection our minds can contemplate. The extraneous 
matter and addenda contain the author’s opinions and 
observations on the corn laws, the poor-law amend- 
ment act, rural polity, and on ecclesiastical matters, on 
which, and on similar subjects, he has taken a part, and 
shown an active and benevolent mind. We can safely 
recommend this practical work as containing much 
uveful matter, and many valuable facts for reference, to 
all persons engaged in cultivation, who will always 
require such facts to be at hand, and to compare 
opinions and practices. 

FARMERS* ASSISTANT AND READY- 
RECKONER. — By J. McDerment, Land 
Surveyor, Ayr. Second edition, improved and 
greatly enlarged. 

Ayr : J. Dick. 

The second edition of this very useful work has 
just appeared, and several valuable additions have 
been made, which cannot fail to render it still raoro 
useful to the class for whose purpose it was in- 
tended. The first part contains the prices of land in 

J iuantities from 1 perch to 1 acre, at prices varying 
rom 5s* to 22s. 3d. per acre. The second division 
includes the most common parts of land surveying, 
tables of different measures converted, and of 
manuring drills in heaps at different distances at a 
rate of cubic yards of dang to an acre, and a very 
useful table of the number of tiles required to drain 
an acre at parallel distances of ten to thirty feet, and 
another containing the number of plants required on 
an acre of land from one to thirty-six feet distant. 
The third part contains the measurement of hay- 
stacks, of various forms, periods of standing, and 
the modes of computing the area, and of allowance 
in stones by the cubic yard, are very distinctly stated 
by the author, who seems to have paid much atten- 
tion to this part of the book — very often a point of 
considerable importance. The mode is also given 
of computing the capacity of a waggon, and of 
dung-bills and heaps of stones, in cubic yards. The 


last part contains tables of the weight by measure- 
ment of cattle and pigs, and we have had opportu- 
nities of ascertaining that no more correct method 
baa yet been found than that of the author, differing 
from experiments of the actual weight by a few 
pounds only. The whole book is admtrablr adapted 
to the us® of all persons engaged in country busi- 
ness — to fsrmers, land-agents, and valuators, who 
will have an opportunity ef comparing and verifying 
their own modes of calculation, and of ascertaining 
tbe customs of similar professions. The price is 
•mall, and the aise of tbe book convenient, and we 
have seldom seen an equal quantity of useful and 
varied matter so well arranged in a small compass. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BREEDS OF THE 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

By David Low, Esq., J. R. S. R. 

London : Longman and Co. 

The third part of the illustrations of our breeds 
of domestic animals has been published, containing 
the “ Hog," with a drawing of the wild boar and 
sow from Portugal ; of a Siamese sow and pigs ; of 
a sow of the old English breed, and one of the Berk- 
shire breed. 

The character and habits of the wild boar are 
very neatly described by the author, who has be- 
stowed much labour and research in the letter-press 
part of the illustrations, and has accompanied the 
drawing of each animal with many excellent prac- 
tical remarks. In many countries the wild boar 
forms an interesting animal for the chace ; and for 
the much more useful purpose of food for the human 
race, no quadruped has been more extensively 
spread over the globe, or is capable of more general 
adaptation. The flesh of the wild boar when do- 
mesticated and fed in this country is very palatable, 
the hams are a rare dainty ; and a cross with some 
of our smaller breeds has produced a quality of 
flesh equally tender and more firm than any of our 
kinds for pork. Several curious breeds of swine 
have been found in Africa and in the South Seas, 
of which a very interesting account is here given. 
Crosses with the Cliinese breeds have been muck 
in fashion, chiefly for roast pigs and delicate meat, 
but the author very justly doubts the further ex- 
tension of the practice, or with the Neapolitan hog 
for the same purpose. The drawing of the old Eng- 
lish sow and the Berkshire show admirable speci- 
mens of the effects of art, in deriving from these 
originals our present improved breeds. The apti- 
tude of the hog in receiving alterations is wonderful, 
so that every county, almost every parish, has now 
a separate breed of that animal. TTie size has been 
much reduced to suit the taste of lai^ge towns, and 
in doing so there has been sacrificed, as usual with 
other animals, the mixture of fat with the muscular 
fibre, the property of fecundity and of nursing nu- 
merous progeny. For bacon, a large sized animal 
is indispensable, and for finer purposes we have now 
many excellent small breed. The Berkshire breed 
we have always regarded as our best for general 
purposes, in combining useful size and quality. The 
drawing here given of the old breed shows the 
straight back, round carcass, and square form, 
broad chest, and short neck, which forms the points 
of excellence of the present day. It would be de- 
sirable to get rid of the black colour in the present 
breed, for we think that of all colours the white is 
most agreeable to taste in all animals, as pigs and 
poultry, where the skin is allowed to remain in cook- 
ing. This publication will add a valuable portion 
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to our knowledge of live stock ; the drawings arc 
correct to nature, and finely executed ; the paper 
and the letter-press are of first-rate quality; and 
the descriptions of the animals given by the author 
ve alike interesting and valuable to the practical 
loan and the amateur. No labour or expence have 
been spared by the parties concerned in making the 
publication worthy of notice, and it cannot fail to 
find Its way into the library of every person who 
breeds stock, and who wishes to kuow what lias 
been done, and may draw hints for the future. 


ROYAL 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
. OF ENGLAND. 

CAMBRIDGE MEETING, 

MONDAY', July 13. — The town began to fill in 
the latter end of the week preceding the show, 
the Duke of Richmond, Earl Spencer, and seve- 
ral members of the council, having come down 
from London early to aid in the completion 
of tbe arrangements, and very high prices were de- 
manded for beds, and stable-room for horses. A 
guinea a night for a bed, and half that sum for 
accommodation for a horse were very general de- 
mands; and this drove a great number to the 
outskirts and to the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages, so that those who made high charges in many 
instaoces over-reached themselves, and their rooms 
vere left unoccupied. 

This day was appropriated to the reception and 
dusiog of the stock, a great quantity of which 
arrived from Liverpool, Herefordshire, Notts., 
Reds^ Norfolk, and other distant parts, as well 
a* tbe adjacent counties of Essex, Herts., and 
Suffolk. 

TUESDAY, July 14. — The Cattle-yard was not 
opened to the public to-day, the judges being 
eogsged in examining the stock and in settling 
tbe awards. 

At an early hour this morning the great mass of 
persons drawn hither from all parts of England to 
attend the meeting, were up and on tbe qtti vice to 
join tbe throng, which in vehicles of all sorts, 
from the carriage-and-four to the humble chaise- 
cart, were crowding to witness the trial of agri- 
cultural implements, at Mr. Etnson’a barn, and in 
Mr. Grain's field on the Hills’-road. By ten o’clock 
there were neither horse nor any machine on two 
wheels left in the town. The roads leading to the 
different places where the trials were to take place 
presented a most attractive sight. At a little past 
ten tbe trial of agricultural implements com- 
menced, pursuant to a programme which had been 
previously issued. Near the field where this was 
goiog on, on tbe premises of Mr. Emson and Mr. 
Grain, threshing and dressing machines, chaff- 
ratting machines, Ac., were at work ; and at a 
little distance in a large field (also the property of 
Mr. Gratae a most interesting spectacle presented 
itsdf in the ploughing match. Fifty ploughs 
"feted, and as the object was not to reach tbe 
goel soonest, but to reach It by the shortest and 
wit even line, the individual interest excited by 


each competitor was maintained throughout. The 
multitude of people on this spot was very large, 
and the number of horsemen galloping to and fro, 
the carriages filled with ladies and gentlemen, and 
the cheerful influence of an unusually fine day, 
created a scene which we have seldom seen sur- 
passed. 

There were no prizes for ploughing originally 
offered by the Society, but a number of gentlemen 
being desirous that while the prindipal cultivators 
of the soil were competing in the production of 
stock, testing the different varieties of seeds, and 
bringing the implements of their calling to greater 
perfection, there should be a little rivalry amongst 
the labourers, subscribed for this purpose. The 
result was highly honourable to Essex, tbe first 
prize being carried of by a servant of that vene- 
rable patron of Agriculture, Lord Western, and 
several others also found their way into thatcounty. 

The match took place in a field about two miles 
from Cambridge, on the Newmarket road, and we 
were highly gratified to see such thousands congre- 
gate to witness and encourage the labourers of 
England. Pedestrians and horsemen lined the road, 
the lordly carriage swept along to tbe point of 
action, and the scene itself was worthy of the 
gathering. There were no fewer than 60 competi- 
tors ; the work, on the whole, was extremely 
well executed. The ploughing was completed 
shortly after one o’clock, and the prizes were dis- 
tributed in the field at half-past two. A circle of 
carriages, horsemen, and pedestrians was formed in 
front of the Committee’s tent, in which the plough- 
men were collected, and the Noble President, the 
Duke of Richmond, ascended a waggon to present 
the rewards. 

The Noble Duke, addressing the ploughmen, 
said — Though I am not connected with this 
county, either as a proprietor or a resident, yet 
the gentlemen and the farmers have deputed 
to me the gratifying task of giving you the 
rewards of industry and skill. It is most gra- 
tifying to me to find them thus come forward to 
reward the honest and meritorious labourers ; it 
shows that they have a good opinion of you, and I 
have no doubt it will be your endeavour to deserve 
it. {Cheers.) I need not tell you wbat advantage 
it is that the land-owners, the land-occupiers, and 
the labourers of the country, should be all in close 
union one with another — {cheers ) — and so long as 
that continues to exist this country will be flourish- 
ing, independent, and free, because it will deserve 
to be so. {Cheers.) Now I have great gratifica- 
tion in rewarding you, and in particular two young 
men, brothers, who have gained premiums, and 
bear excellent characters, which shows that they 
have been well brought up, and that they not only 
obey the laws of their country, but do not forget 
the great laws of their Creator. {Cheers.) I un- 
derstand it is not the first premium one of them has 
gained, and I am quite sure I only express the 
feelings of those by whom I am surrounded when 1 
say I hope it may not be the last ; for we wish to 
encourage the labourers when they arc deserving of 
it. ( dieers .) 

The following prizes were then distributed : — 

FIRST CLASS— SWING PLOUGHS. 

1st prize, 51 . — to William Sutton, K el red on, Es- 
sex ; in the employ of Lord Western. — Used Bentall's 
plough. 

Tbe Duke of Richmond. — As I am not a Cambridge 
man, I am not unwilling to see this prise go into 
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Essex ; but I dare say some gentlemen would have 
liked to keep it here. 

2nd, 41. — John Stammers, Coggeshall, Essex ; in 
the employ of Mr. W. F. Hobbs.— Hay ward’s plough. 

3rd, 3/.— George Thorn, Chesterton ; in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Warboy. 

4tb, 2/. — William Snow, of Rndwinter, Essex; 
in the employ of Mr. Giblin. 

otb, 1/. — George Bull, of Earl’s Colne, Essex ; 
in the employ of Air. Hobbs, sen. 

SECOND CLASS— WHEEL PLOUGHS. 

1 st prize, 51. — James Scovell, of Babraham, in 
the employ of Mr. S. Webb. Used Ransome’s plough. 

2 nd, 4/. — John Salmon, of West Wratting, in the 
employ of Mr. E. Frost. 

3rd, 31.— James Stiff, of Babraham, in the employ 
of Mr. Jonas Webb. 

4th, 21.— Edward Hall, Arkesden, in the employ 
of Air. E. Hurrell. 

5th, 11. — HeBry Benstead, West Wratting, in the 
employ of Mr. Te verson. 

The Judges in this class recommended 1 1. to 
John Sharman, and 1 1. to James Greenbill. 

THIRD CLASS, BOYS— SWING PLOUGHS. 

1 st prize, 41. — Daniel Smart, Saffron Walden, in 
the employ of Mr. M. Nockolds. 

2 nd, 31. — George Giblin, Chisball, in the employ 
of Mr. Warboy. 

3rd, 31. — C. Marshall, Saffron Walden, in the 
employ of Mr. Clark. 

FOURTH CLASS, BOYS- WHEEL PLOUGHS. 

1 st prize, 41. — Thomas Salmon, West Wratting, 
in the employ of Air. Thomas Frost. 

2 nd, 31.— J. Smith, Littlebury, in the employ 
of Mr. Clayden. 

3rd, 11.— This was awarded to a youth named 
Poultor, only 15 years of age. 

Eaoh unsuccessful competitor received 2s. 6d. 

The Duke of Richmond said if ever he had the 
good fortune to meet them again, be trusted be 
should find they had not forgotten what had occurred 
that dny, and tfiat they would take it as a proof 
that their masters were anxious for their welfare and 
comfort. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Bewsiier then proposed three cheers for the 
Duke of Richmond, which were heartily given. 

The Duke of Richmond returned thanks, and said 
this was not the first time be had found an assembly 
too grateful to persons enjoying tbe privilege of bis 
station for what little they could do ; but be assured 
them be should always do his utmost to join together 
all classes of society. ( Cheere.) 

Tbe Marquis of DowxsmnE said, before the as- 
sembly separated, there was a meritorious class of 
men whom the Committee were desirous should be 
marked with proper respect — a class the most valua- 
ble, to which they tbe agriculturists of the three 
kingdoms were greatly indebted — the labouring 
class, tbe peasantry of England, tbe men who 
ploughed their land to enable them to reap the fruits 
of it. (Cheers.) He proposed three cheers for tbe 
labourers of Englond. 

Three hearty cheers were given, and the company 
separated. 

Throughout tbe morning, while the ploughing was 
going on, a number of improved agricultural imple- 
ments and machines were in operation in a field ad- 
joining, and excited considerable attention from the 
gentlemen and agriculturists present: of them we 
may enumerate thrashing machines for horse end 
-manual labour, by Messrs. Ransome, of Ipswich, sod 


Garrett, of Leiston ; horse and band chaff-cutters, 
by the same makers ; Salter’s winnowing machine ; 
a Rack-heath subsoil plough, made by Messrs. Ran- 
some ; a ligbt land subsoil plough by tbe same makers; 
an improved subsoil plough, made under tbe direc- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Hobbs, of Marks Hall, and a 
Deanston subsoil plough 5 drop drills, by W. Groun- 
sell, of Louth, and Hornsby • of Spilaby ; single and 
double ploughs, by Palmer, of Reading; Bid dell’s 
Scarifier, and barrow ; a curious machine for dibbling, 
by Mr. Wedlake, of Hornchurch and an American 
plough, presented by His Grace the Duke of Bich- 
mond to the Royal Agricultural Society, &c. 

The agricultural implements and machines which 
were tried of tbe Alessrs. Ransome’s manufacture, 
were subsoil and cleaning ploughs, a light double 
furrow plough, and two cultivators, tbe oneBiddelPs 
scarifier, the other Biddell’a extirpating harrow. 
These implements severally performed their work 
well, and it was not a little amusing to observe tbe 
eagerness of interest with which they were severally 
followed by gentlemen on foot, and near to them, so 
much so that the workmen were obliged now- and 
then to stop to clear the way for getting on. The 
makers brought with them some good practical 
working bands who were quite “ at home" in tbe 
art of using these implements. The snbtoiling was 
performed up and down tbe field, at different depths, 
varying from 12 to 18 inches below tbe surface, 
according as the draught chain was regulated. The 
Messrs Ran some’s also brought into competition 
with other makers, their four horse thrashing ma- 
chine ; and with this they thrashed out sixty-one 
bushels and three quarters of a peck of wheat, in the 
most complete manner, within one hour. Neither 
their two borse machine, or any other two horse 
machine was tried, nor were any of tbe hand thrash- 
ing machines tried against time, except one made bv 
tbe before-mentioned gentlemen ; this was worked 
by six men, who thrashed five bushels of wheat in 
15 minutes. Several chaff engines were also tried of 
Messrs. Ransome’s make, and quite astonished the 
observers, from tbe admirable manner with which 
they performed their work, and tbe good style of 
workmanship, particularly one on a large scale 
worked by two horses, for which their partner, 
Charles May, has just obtained a patent. 

As soon as the prizes to the ploughmen were dis- 
tributed, the company returned to Cambridge, 
where, at three o’clock p. m. tbe prize essays were 
read to a numerous assembly in tbe Law Schools, 
under the Public Library. Tbe following are the 
titles of the essays : — 

On the Storing of Turnips, by Mr.W. E. Geacb, of 
Gywardreath,Lostwithiel, Cornwall, for which apre- 
miura of ten sovereigns had been awarded. 

On the Admixture of Soils , by Mr. W . Linton, of 
Sheriff Hutton, near York, for which 20 sovereigns 
bad been awarded. , 

On Early Spring Feed , by Mr. M. M. Alii burn, of 
Thorpfield, near Tbirsk, \orksbire, for which 20 
sovereigns had been awarded. 

On Plantations , by Mr. Cutbbert W. Johnson, of 
Gray's Inn, which bad obtained the gold modal. 

On Gypsum as a Manure , by tbe same, for which a 
prize of ten sovereigns had been given. 

Soon after fivo o’clock upwards of 400 nobleman 
and gentlemen sat down to a dinner provided in 1 the 
magnificent dining hall of Trinity College, wbic 
bad been kindly offered to tbe Council of tb® Iwy 
Agricultural Society by tbe Masters and Fellows 0 
Trinity. . 

There were eight tablet, at which covert wert 
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for 420. The dinner was served by the cooks of 
Trinity College, who provided one of the most 
sumptuous entertainments we ever partook of on a 
public occasion. 

The tables were profusely ornamented with emble- 
matical devices. On some of the tables richly gilt 
vases containing agricultural produce and beauti- 
fully exeeuted models of animals ; a bronzed sta- 
tue of Edward III., one of the founders of the col- 
lege, the pedestal ef which was surrounded with 
martial emblems; a plaster model of the conduit in 
the great court of the college, and a statue ef Henry 
VIII. (also a founder of the college^), with figures of 
Piety and Learning seated at the base of the pedes- 
tal. These were executed by Mr Remraie of London. 

Soon after five o’clock the Duke of Richmond en- 
tered the ball accompanied by Earl Spencer, the 
Marquis of Northampton, and the Duke of Rutland. 
Shortly afterwards the Vice-Chsncellor entered, ac- 
companied by Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham. 

Hit Grace the Duke of Richmond presided, sit- 
ting at the centre of table A. 1. Earl Spencer acted 
as Vice-President, and sat at the extremity of 
table D. 

Amongst the company we observed the following : 

Hakes. — Richmond, Bedford, Rutland, St. Alban’s, 
Buckingham. 

Marquises — Northampton, Salisbury, and Down- 
shire. 

Karls — Spencer, Lucan, Cbicbester, Ilcheater, 
Hardwick, Sandwich, Delaware, Stradbrooke, Fal- 
mouth, Lincoln. 

Viscounts — Bridport, Sidney, and Neville. 

Barons — Lvttleton, Monteagle, Hatherton, Wode- 
bouse, and Braybrooke. 

Lords — C. Manners Cvoften, Western, Braybrooke, 
Hatherton, Ashburton, Sondes, Dacre, Littelton, 
Lynedoch, Wodebouse. 

Baronets — Robert Peel, James Graham, Alexander 
Grant, Geo. Seymour, Thomas Gooch, Charles Mor- 
gan, Charles Burrell, T. Dyke Acland. 

A Deputation from the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, beaded by Mr. P. Stewart, of Banffshire. 

Ambassadors — Hon. Andrew Stevenson, American 
ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, the Hon. 
Virgil Maxie, ambassador to the Court of Brussels. 

Tlie celebrated French agriculturist, Count De 
Gourcy, and M. de Hamel, Councillor of State to the 
Emperor of Russia. 

Hon* and Rev. — G. Neville Grenville, and R. Clive. 

5ira — John Palmer, Robert Price, C. Brook Vere, 
John Johnstone, C. M. Clarke, Charles Lemon, H. 
Hoskins, C. Morgan, and W. Folkes. 

Colonels — Ruabbrooke, Le Couteur, Pemberton. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Ely, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Rev. Dr. French. 

Professors — Clarke. Whewell, Buckland, D.D., 
Camming, Henslow, F. Worsley (Master of Down- 
ing). 

Reverends — Algernon Peyton, W. Caros, Gurdon, 
Cheret, E. R. Benyon, D. Gwilt, J. Brown (Vice- 
Master of Trinity), T. Curtis, P. Gurdon, E. Fisher, 
— Rham, Benett, J. Barker, C. Penrice, Leysoo, 
aad Penoyres. 

Messrs. — J. W. Childers, M.P., R. J. Eaton, 

M. P., R. J.Townley, M.P., G. Prvme, M.P., E. 
Ayahford Sanford, M.P., T, Hunt, M.P., W. Bagge, 

N. P, Abel Smith, M.P., J. Bennett, M.P., Bacon, 
Babin gton, P. Beales, G. Beauchamp, Barnett, Ba- 
•evy, S. Bradfield, W. Bryant, Batten, J. R. Barker, 
W. Booke, Bushfield, W. H. Cheere, B. Coldicott, 
J- Coates, Rakes Currie, Driver, J. J. Dobede, 
Eaton, Feere, J. Fryer, G. Fisher, T, A, Fisher, R. 


Foster, jun, (mayor of Cambridge), E. Foster, J. N. 
Foster, J. E. Ford ham, J. Foljambe, J. Grain, P. 
Grain, — Gurdon, Steed Girdleston, W. G. Hay- 
ter, M.P., H. Headly, G. H. Harris, Hillyard, W. 
P. Isaacson, G. Jenyna, W. Layton, G. Legard, 
Henry Long, Walter Long, T. Mortlock (High 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire), 
Francis Pym, Paris, P. Pusey, M.P., T. Page, C. 
Pemberton, G. Penrice, J. B . Rooper, W. Shaw, 
Jos. Tbarpe, C. Towers, Sydney Tharpe, H. Thomp- 
son, H. S. Waddington, Tycho Wing, James Witt, 

and Yorke, &c., &c. 

The Duke of Richmond rose and said— My Lord 
Spencer, my Lords, and Gentlemen, I wish to pro- 

{ >ose the health of “ Tbe Queen," and may she long 
ive bappy and prosperous amongst us. ( Three times 
three.) 

The Duke of Richmond— I now rise to propose 
tbe health of one who has but lately come to reside 
amongst us, and who, during tbe short time he has 
yet spent in the country, has proved that be has the 
real welfare and prosperity of the people of Eng- 
land at heart— that this is in fact tbe country of his 
adoption, though not of his birth; and who tbe 
longer time he spent with us would ('the noble Pre- 
sident was sure) give the people of England con- 
tinued occasion to manifest their gratitude for the 
devotion he showed their interests. He would give 
“ Prince Albert," with three times three. 

The Duke of Richmond then rose, and proceeded 
te say that he was about to propose a health, to 
which the hearts of all would respond with the 
deepest feelings of respect. He bad but to mention 
the widowed Queen of oar late revered Sovereign, 
with whose name he would join tbe surviving sons 
and daughters of that monarch (George III.) who 
in a peculiar manner bad distinguished himself as 
tbe friend of agriculture, having no better pleasure 
than in going over his farm and personally inspect- 
ing the various processes which each returning 
season called into aorion, and in ministering with 
tbe band of beneficence and power to the personal 
wants, and sympathising with the personal feelings 
of his dependents. He (the noble President) knew 
he could propose no health which would be drank 
with greater enthusiasm, by an assembly of farmers, 
than this. It was almost a personal appeal to tbe 
hearts of those present as tbe farmers of England, 
to call upon them to rise and drink with three times 
three the toast he had proposed. (The toast was drank 
with immense acclamation.) 

The Dnke of Richmond, on again rising, said that 
a want of gratitude, be was proud to say, had never 
been numbered among tbe faults of the fanners of 
England. The Society had incurred a deep debt of 
gratitude to tbe Master and Fellows of Trinity 
college, who had that day received them. Their 
lives were devoted to tbe education of tbe youths of 
tbe country. It was with pride that be could say 
that one of the greatest objects of the Society was 
identified with him — atieast they wished to educate 
themselves. Nothing oould tend more to the 
interests of tbe society than that system of a reci- 
procation of knowledge which such meetings as the 

5 resent could net fail to induce. His (the Duke of 
Liehmond’a) early habits had not trained- him to 
tbe prsotice of making long speeches, and for tbe 

P resent oocasion the shortest he could utter would 
a surely sufficient to mtke tbe toast be proposed 
acceptable. He wished that it bad been hia lot to 
have been a member of such a society eight or ten 
years since, when be would have been better -able 
to perform the arduous duties which were imposed 
upon him; and with tbe knowledge and information 
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be should then have had at command, be would 
hive been more able to hare done justice to bis 
tenantry in introducing among them a better system 
of cultivation. For himself, however, it was too 
late to regret. There were preseut many who might 
take advantage of the benefits which this society 
must disseminate ; and there were also many 
who, like himself, bad children who would not be 
left to plead the excuse of ignorance to future gene- 
rations. But the society, during the short time it 
bad already been established, had done much. They 
were not to expect to reap their harvest before their 
seed was sown. They bad done much, because 
their very orginization had implanted in the minds 
of all, that indestructible tendency to improvement — 
that excitation to increased knowledge, which must 
progress, and could not retrograde. For their 
present accommodation, he would repeat that they 
owed a debt of gratitude to the Master and Fellows 
of the society within whose walls they were as- 
sembled ; ana te procure the warm acknowledg- 
ment of that feeling, he (the noble President) felt 
that be had only to mention their names to call forth 
the willing tribute which all were ready to pay. 
(The noble Duke concluded by proposing the 
health of the Master and Fellows of Trinity College 
with three times three, which was received with a 
loud burst of applause.) 

The Vice-Master of Trinity College (the Rev. 
John Brown), said the unanimous kindness with 
which the toast of the noble President bad been 
received, rendered him diffident when he rose in 
the name of the College to return his heartfelt thanks 
for their good wishes. That College might congra- 
tulate itself upon receiving into its walls a meeting 
convened to promote the best interests of the com- 
munity. In such a meeting as the present there 
must always be something of enthusiasm, let it be 
assembled on any subject whatever ; but the objects 
of the present were of a character especially calcu- 
lated to draw out the best feelings in its favour. 
This society enlisted the aid of science to carry 
on the important pursuits it was designed to protect ; 
and he trusted this meeting might originate the 
study of agriculture in the University, voluntarily 
added to the studies of those who came there to 
prepare themselves for the different avocations of 
life. (Loud and enthusiastic cheers .) He did not 
however wish it to be supposed that be thought 
agriculture would be left behind, when science was 
making such rapid progresses in every other depart- 
ment. In what related to the physiology of animals 
and the nature of soils, the labours of literary and 
scientific men would of necessity be productive of 
immense advantage to the practical farmer, but these 
labours must be disseminated in a simple form 
through the many districts of the land ; and he was 
sure that not one of those men connected with the 
University of which he was a member, who had 
rendered their names famous for their scientific 
acquirements, but would feel proud that the studies 
of their retirement could be rendered subservient to 
the vital interests of so great a part of the commu- 
nity. (Hear, hear.) If such a professorship as 
that to which he had alluded should be established 
in this University, the results, he was sure, would 
be of such a character as weuld give the whole 
kingdom cause to be thankful for the institution of 
the society which had originated it. The pursuits 
of a University could not be alien from an institu- 
tion designed to promote the increase of the pros- 
perity, wealth, and comfort of the whole nation. 
The meeting of that day presented a striking contrast 
to those times mentioned by Columella (a Latin 


author), when agriculture had neither teachers nor 
learners ; it remained in a state of neglect and decay, 
which was permitted by Providence to be one ef 
the principal causes of the ruin which shortly over- 
took that nation. Their fate was a warning to 
us bow we trusted the staff of life out of our own 
hands. He would conclude by again expressing the 
deep sense of gratitude which he felt for the honour 
which bad been conferred upon the college, by the 
manner in which the noble President had proposed, 
and the meeting received, the testimony the slight 
degree in which they had been enabled to be useful 
to the society. 

The Marquis of Northampton rose, and said that 
the toast which the noble President had proposed 
he bad heard with the greatest satisfaction. The 
recollection of the benefits which be had in former 
days received from that College gave him still greeter 
pleasure. The objects of this Society were of the 
utmost importance, not only to those immediately 
concerned, but to all who felt an interest in the 
welfare of their country. He was glad of the op- 
portunity, as one of the members of that Society, of 
testifying tbe respect which he felt for the noble 
duke who presided on tbe present occasion. The 
President had truly said tkat in the virtue of 
gratitude tbe farmers of England bad never yet been 
found deficient ; but, should they not receive with 
tbe utmost demonstrations of sincere thanfulness the 
mention of the services of that noble personage, it 
might indeed be supposed they bad ceased to be 
influenced by that feeling. The noble duke seemed 
placed by Providence in a situation peculiarly 
adapted for the position he had been selected to 
occupy, having estates both in England and the 
north of Scotland, having means at his command for 
trying the relative merits of the respective systems 
of agriculture put sued in both countries, and being 
thus qualified to judge of their comparative merits. 
It was quite true that agriculture as a scientific 
pursuit was still in its infancy, because it was only 
recently that meetings like the present had taken 
place. Agriculture, indeed, did not only embody 
one science, but he might say that it was a pursuit 
which to carry to perfection ought to combine a 
knowledge of all the sciences. It was important 
that the chemist should throw tbe light of bis 
researches upon it— that the botanist should add his 
knowledge of tbe growth of tbe various plants which 
nature had given to the care of man — and. In a 
word, that philosophy of all descriptiona should be 
united to enlarge the sphere of the labours of the 
farmer. Agriculture was indeed yet in infancy, 
but it required only that those whose lives were 
duvoted to literature and study should combine to 
tench the farmer, and it would soon reach, if not to 
maturity, to a degree of perfection which it would 
be difficult to describe. He would not detain them 
longer than again to propose the name of his noble 
friend, whose views he was sure were such as to 
render the toast well calculated to call for the 
sincerest feelings of gratitude and pleasure. 
toast was drank with three times three and one cheer more, 
amidst the loudest acclamations.) 

Tbe Duke of Richmond, in rising to return thanks, 
said that his noble friend bad proposed bis health in 
terms much too flattering, when applied to any 
merit which he could presume to take to himself. He 
had net, however, said too much when he declared 
that he had endeavoured to promote the interests 
ot the agriculturists. He had done so, not because 
his own interests were involved in them, but 
because be felt that in the welfare of agriculture 
consisted the prosperity and welfare of the country. 
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It was, indeed, of great importance to Lira, but of 
•till greater to his country, that agriculture should 
flourish, for when it flourished neither commerce nor 
manufactures stood still. He had promoted agri- 
eolture, not because he found himself a land- owner, 
but because he also was proud to say he was a 
farmer. He could net venture to call himself a 
practical one, but be knew that if the landowners 
did their duty to their tenants, they would perform 
their duty to their labourers. Thus were they 
bound together by one liok in tbe chain of society. 
It was a union of classes which must ever be pro* 
dactive of the best interests of mankind ; by such a 
union the whole country maintained its prosperity. 
United, they were the instruments of great good, 
they made themselves respected by other nations, 
and preserved themselves from foreign foes. The 
compliment which had beeu paid him he would not 
take to himself, but to his office : it was oue be 
should ever feel proud to fill. The honour bad been 
conferred upon him solely because he was placed at 
the head of the agricultural interest, to whi^h office 
he had been appointed not as a matter of form, but 
selected owing to his good fortune in having (in 
conjunction with Lord Spencer) first proposed the 
organization of this Society. It was formed owing 
to a conversation which he had with that noble on 
the occasion of a Smithfie/d Cattle Shew, when his 
lordship had suggested tbp utility which the 
foundation of such a society could oot fail to 
produce. His noble friend bad been in bis county ; 
he bad seen the good effect which had resulted from 
the Highland Society. He could not gratify the 
meeting by stating which of the two obtained tbe 
pre-eminence; nor would he draw any invidious 
comparisons, but content himself by saying that he 
was sure that the members of this society would be 
received by their brethren in Scotland with the 
same feelings of hospitality as they had exercised 
towards himself. He would return, however, to 
the establishment of this Society. From the 
suggestions which had been thrown out between 
himself and bis noble friend upon tbe occasion to 
which he bad nlluded, it bad been established, and 
its establishment had been followed by the most 
triumphant success. At their first meeting last year 
at Oxford they had numbered 1200 members, but 
he mow rejoiced to state that their numbers amounted 
to 3500 . It had been repeatedly said that the 
Society conld not continue to exist, unless 
supported by practical farmers ; — they had met with 
that support. He would however take that op- 
portunity of stating, that one important ingredient 
in their success consisted in farmers taking tbe 
trouble of communciating continually to tbe Council 
tbe results of the different experiments which they 
were in the habit of making. They were not 
s theoretical society, but their object was to reduce 
theory to practice. He would not be thought te 
depreciate the value of experiments, but would 
recommend the adaption of such improvements the 
success of which Led beeu proved by the result. 
He begged to thank them again for the honour they 
had done him, and to express the gratification he 
felt at tbe successful prospects of the Society. 
(The noble duke resumed his seat amidst great cheering.) 

His Grace again rose and said that the lists had just 
been put into his hands, containing the award of the 
judges. It might be satisfactory to explain the rule 
which the judges observed ; and especially so as some 
gentlemen for whom he (the Duke) had a high respect 
did not, be believed, thmk it in all respects right and 
proper. When Lord Spencer acted, en a former ec- 
cssseo, as one of the judges, numbers were made use 
of that, when they went up to the pen, they should not 


be aware of the name of tbe owner of the animals 
therein. But they since found that they should place 
full confidence in the judges. They had this difficulty, 
amongst others, in the old system to encounter, that 
the shepherd who was with his children (laughter), 
watching them with a jealous care, was invariably 
known to some one or other of the judges. This did 
not exist in the new system, which excluded every per- 
son connected with the animals. In all such matters 
absolute perfection could not be accomplished er hoped 
for. In this world it was in carrying out any under- 
taking but a choice of difficulties, and his experience 
through a long life had always found it so. The fullest 
confidence of the society in the judges was, therefore, 
deemed necessary to the best adjudication, and they 
were selected in a manner calculated to inspire confi- 
dence. 

Earl Spencer here said that the judges themselves did 
not at that moment know the names of the successful 
candidates. 

The Duke of Richmond then read the award of the 
judges as follows : — 

FIRST CLASS .— For Short Horned Cattle . 

Best Bull —Mr. W. Paul, of Pentney, Norfolk. . 30 sovs. 
Best Yearling Ball — Mr. R. N. Jaques,of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire 15 sovs* 

Best Cow, in milk— Mr.Thos. Bates 15 sovs. 

Best In-Calf Heifer— Right Hon. Charles Ar- 

buthnot 15 sovs* 

Best Yearling Heifer— Mr. R. N. Jaques, of 

Richmond, Yorkshire 10 sovs. 

Best Ball Calf— Mr. Thomas Bates 10 sovs. 

SECOND CLASS .— Herefordshire Cattle. 

Best Bull— The Duke of Bedford 30 sovs. 

Best Cow, in milk— Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, 

Bart 15 sovs. 

Best In-Calf Heifer— Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, 

Bart 15 sovs. 

Best Yearling Heifer — Mr. Francis Hewer, of 
Hereford 15 sovs. 

THIRD CLASS. Devon Cattle. 

BEST BULL CALF. 

Best Bull — Mr. Porter, of Hembury Fort .... 30 sovs. 

Yearling Bull— The Duke of Norfolk 15 sovs. 

Cow, in milk— Mr. T. Umbers, of Wappen- 

bury, Warwickshire 15 sovs. 

In-Calf Heifer— Mr. Turner, of Barton, near 

Exeter 15 sovs. 

Yearling Heifer— Mr. Turner 10 sovs. 

Bull Calf— M*. T. Stephens, of White Lack- 
ington, Staffordshire. 10 sovs. 

FOURTH CLASS . — For Cattle not qualified for either 
of the above Classes . 

Best Bull— Mr. Putland, of West Firle, Sussex, 

for bis Sussex Bull 30 sovs. 

Best Yearling Bull— Sir Edward Kerrison, 

Bart., of Oakley Park, Suffolk, for his Yearl- 
ing Suffolk Bull 15 sovs. 

Cow, in milk— Mr. Putland, for bis Sussex Cow 15 sovs* 

Ia-Calf Heifer— Mr. Putland, for bis Sussex 

Heifer 15 sovs. 

Yearling Heifer— Mr. Putland, for his Sussex 

Yearling Heifer 10 sovs. 

Bull Calf— Mr. Putland, for his Sussex Bull 
Calf 10 sovs* 

FIFTH CLASS .-Horses. 

Judges Mr. u. Clarke, Barnsby Moor ; 

Mr. C. Bowman, Greatford. 

The best Cart Stallion, Mr. John Bell.of Wel- 
ten-Ie-Wold, Lincolnshire, for his 12 years old 
cart stallion, bred by Mr. J. Adams, of 

Landbeach, Cambridgeshire 30 sovs. 

The best Cart Mare and Foal, to Mr. T. N. 

Catlin, of Chillesford, Suffolk, for his cart 
mare and foal, bred by Mr. Cooper, of Fris- 

ton, Suffolk 15 sovs. 

The best Stallion for breeding hunters, carriage* 
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horses, or roadsters, which shall have served 
mares during the season of 1840, at a price 
not exceeding 3 L each, to Mr. John Reynolds, 
of Wisbe&ch, Cambridgeshire, for his eight- 
year-old stallion, bred by Mr. J. O. Taylor, of 
Fleixton ,30 sovs. 


SIXTH CLASS.— For Leicester Sheep . 

Shearling Ram— Mr. Samuel Bennett, the First 
Prize 30 sovs. 

Second Prize— Mr. Samuel Bennett...... 10 so vs. 

All-age Ram— Mr. Pawlett, of Tinwell, Rut* 
l* n d- 30 sovs. 

Five Ewes and Lambs— Mr. Inskip, of Mar- 
ston, Beds 10 sovs. 

Shearling Ewes — Mr. Wm. Pawlett, of Darnack, 
Northamptonshire, for his 5 Shearling Ewes 10 sovs. 


SEVENTH CLASS. — Southdovm and ShorUxoooUed 
Sheep • 

Shearling Ram— First Prize, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, for bis Southdown Shearling Ram. . • .30 sovs. 

Second Prize— Mr. Crisp, of Gcdgrave, 

for his Southdown Shearling Ram 10 sovs. 

All-aged Ram— Mr. Crisp, for his three-year- 
old Southdown Ram .30 sovs. 

Five Ewes with their Lambs— Mr. Jonas Webb, 
of Babraham, for his five Southdown Ewes 
and Lambs. jq sovs. 

Five Shearling Ewes— Mr. Jonas Webb, for 
his five Southdown Shearling Ewes 10 sovs. 


EIGHTH CLASS. — Long-woolled Sheep. 

Shearlinar Ram— Mr. C. Large, of Broadwell, 
Oxfordshire, for his long-woolled Shearling 
Rwn ....... 30 sovs. 

Second Prize— Mr. John Haradine, of 
Needmgwerth, Hunts, far his Long- 
woolltd Shearling Ram 10 sovs. 

All-age Rams— Mr. Charles Large, of Broad- 
well, Oxon, for his New Oxfordshire Long- 
woolled Ram 30 sovs. 

Five Ewes and Lambs— Rev. James Linton, of 
Hemingford Grey, for his five Lincoln and 
Leicester Ewes and Lambs 10 sovs. 

Pi™ Shearling Ewes^Mr. E. Smith, of Charf- 
bury, Oxon, for his Improved Oxfordshire 
Shearling Ewes sovs. 


CLASS NINE.— For Pigs. 

B “} iP°S r ~ Mr * Barnard » M.P., of Gosfield 
Hall, Essex, for his one year and four months 
old Boar-This Boar was from the stock of 

y , , s ».? rbo won lhe 06x1 Prize... 10 sovs 
B«t Sow— Mr. W. F. Hobbs, of Marks Hall 

Essex, for his tbree-year-old Sow 5 sots 

Three Best Pigs— Mr.G.Kirkby, of Eppinbury, 

Essex, for his thirty-six- weeks old Pigs .... 10 sovs 
The Noble President stated, that the Prizes foi 
Horses would not be declared until the next day. 

His Grace then said, before he proceeded farther h< 
should propose « the health of Mr. Putland,” who ba< 
been so successful a candidate, and whom he was prom 
to call a Sussex man. 

The Noble Vice-President proposed “ The health 
of the successful candidates.' 1 

The Duke of Richmond said he felt proud of beini 
enabled to carry back the prize for the best Southdow! 
ram into Sussex. As president he had felt it bis dut 
to send his best stock ; he had also for wanted so mi 
ewes which were not successful. He, however, fel 
additional satisfaction in receiving his prize, because i 
they read the journal of the society's proceedings i 
would be found that his noble friend ( Lerd Spencer 
considered the male animal by far the most important 
(Hear, and laughter.) He suspected the county 0 
Sussex would not long be able to retain the first prize 
unless the breeders continued very active, for this yea 
there had been no less than fifty-four other competitor! 

Jjltff 00 k? rd / pen( ^ r ’ he , thou * ht rifl hi te stat 
that his noble friend, as all would readily beheve.coul< 
have sent several animals for the different classes free 


his splendid collection of stock, but be felt that he eonld 
be of more real service to the society by acting as a 
steward of the cattle- yard, and his high sense of honour, 
therefore, dictated to him that ns such he could not be 
an exhibitor. ( Cheers .) He should soon have to pro- 
pose the health of his noble friend, and he was sure that 
in every assemblage of farmers hit name would be re- 
ceived with three British cheers. (Applause.) 

The Duke of Richmond then proposed “ The health 
of the successful exhibitors of wheat and pigs." 

Colonel Lb Coutbur said his Grace the Chairman 
had turned his sword into a ploughshare, and he 
(Colonel Le Couteur) had humbly followed his example. 
He was one of those who thought that a retired soldier 
need not be entirely pat upon the shelf, but might be- 
come useful in other spheres. As to the growth of 
wheat, he might observe that he had long been of opinion 
that a pure sample would be the one most likely to en- 
sure a good crop ; he had been told that it would be 
impossible to obtain in England a seed and crop equal 
to the Polish mixed corn, but as soon as he began to 
plant he was convinced of the error. He was satisfied 
that the farmers of this country could grow as pure and 
excellent corn as that imported, the principal requisite 
being a proper selection for the soil planted. He was 
much surprised at having obtained the prize : his sample 
was grown from a single grain, and be had now been 
seven years rearing it ; consequently much patience and 
care had been required; and that circumstance seg- 
gested to him the justice and propriety of the society 
having an experimental farm. With individuals at 
least three years was necessary to complete any expe- 
riments, but with a farm the same results might be ob- 
tained in one year. If not out of order, be would sug- 
gest that a fund be established for that purpose by a 
subscription of 1 Lay ear. * 

The Duke of Richmond said it was impossible fsr any 
ons present not to be impressed with what had fallen 
from the gentleman who had just addressed them. With 
respect to his hint respecting the experimental farm, be 
thought that this great country ought to have one, but 
the society w as an infant ene,and it could not attempt 
too many things at once. There were many, aad 
amongst the number his Grace himself, who would be 
happy, when the period arrived for making the experi- 
ment, to subscribe largely towards it. But their object 
would be to enable the farmers of England to seodtbeir 
children to it fer their education, and in this he would 
include moral and religious instruction. He hoped that 
next year this important subject would be discossed at 
the meeting of the society, which would be held in a 
great commercial place, where, he hoped, that the ma- 
nufacturers of the country would receive them in the 
same spirit of friendship as they (the farmers) would 
receive them were they to come amongst ibera. {Cheers.) 
Those who wished to stir up enmity and jealousy be- 
tween both these great classes were not the friends of 
the country. ( Loud cheers.) The noble President 
then proposed “ The health of Earl Spenoer,'* which 
was received with tremendous cheering. 

. Earl Spencer said he had been called upon to give 
his opinion respecting the growth of wheat ; that, how- 
ever, was not exactly the portion of agricultural pur- 
suit to which he most particularly directed his attention, 
because he had thought much more of the breeding and 
feeding of stock. He might, however, observe gene- 
rally that science bad not been applied to agriculture 
as it ought to have been. He would say let every 
farmer try experiments where he thought there was 
ground for any improvement, and he would be sure 
thereby to benefit his country aod himself. (Hear .hear.) 
Great care should of course be taken in the selection of 
seed wheat, as some soils suited one description and 
some another. It was a common practice to tike from 
a light land for sowing on a heavy soil, and the con- 
trary. It would certainly be a fair experiment to try 
whether it would not be as well to take the seed from 
land similar to that upon which it was to be sewn. If 
a mixed variety of seed was sown an indifferent crop 
must be the result, because one portion would do much 
better than the other. He would recommend the trial 
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of various experiments by sowing different samples on 
a variety of soils. 

The Duke of Richmond then mentioned the name of 
Professor Henslow in lermsof warm praise, os a gentle- 
man capable of imparting most valuable information to 
the meeting : and his Grace expressed a hope that the 
learned professor would favour them with his opinion 
on the subject which they all had at heart. 

Professor Henslow said he could not respond to the 
appeal which was made to him without great diffidence, 
nor coaid be venture to suggest to those who had prac- 
tical knowledge on the subject anything respecting the 
growth of wheat— a subject on which ho himself pos- 
sessed no practical knowledge whatever. AH that he 
knew respecting this plant related chiefly to those laws 
of vegetation by whicti the growth of every plant was 
regelated, and to enter into minute details respecting 
that complex problem would require him to trespass 
too long upon their time, and would possess too much 
the character of a lecture. Indeed, he could hardly 
hope to do justice to such a subject without detaining 
them in their seals for a week at least. But, having 
been called upon, he felt that he could not sit down 
without mentioning one piece of advice, which, if it 
were acted upon, would be of the greatest importance 
in furnishing scientific inquirers with a mass of material 
from which they might be enabled to draw accurate 
inferences, respecting those laws of vegetation of which 
at present so little was satisfactorily known. In the 
present state of scienoeall England might be conridered 
as one great experimental fanu, and the daily opera- 
tions of the agriculturists as so many experiments. If 
persons would only register the results they obtained in 
all cases, at the same time slating a variety of attendant 
circumstances bearing more or less directly on those 
results — such, for instance, at the state of the weather, 
of the wind, ami numerous other minutiae which need 
not be dwelt upon — then indeed we might hope to be 
gradually enabled to understand more of those great 
laws ef vegetation by which the growth of plants was 
regulated. He had passed many years of his life within 
the walls of this university in studying and lecturing 
upon this subject, so far as it was at present understood ; 
and now that he was living in the country, he had com- 
menced certain experiments, which he hoped, if he 
should live to see the result, might assist in furthering 
oar knowledge of those law* ; and nothing would give 
him greater pleasure thaa detailing such additional in- 
formation if he ever obtained it ; but he was afraid to 
trust himself on the present occasion with attempting 
any general exposition of what was hitherto known and 
recorded respecting the laws of vegetation, for the 
reason already stated. 

The Duke of Richmond next introduced Professor 
Buckland, of Oxford, to ihe meeting, and reminded 
them of the rich treat which he afforded the society last 
year. He hoped that he would permit him in the name 
of the farmers of England to call on him on this occa- 
sion for some farther valuable information, and, if it 
related to the cultivation of wheat, be would say for 
himself and his brother agriculturists that they should 
feel the more indebted. 

Dr. Buckland, whose appearance was hailed with 
loud cheering, said the kina manner in which his name 
had been received made him cease to regret the ab- 
sence of bis friend and colleague. Professor Sedgwick, 
who would have addressed them more eloquently than 
himself, and most satisfactorily proved that the farmers 
were all greatly indebted to the science of geology. 
(Hear, tear.) A large portion of the company might 
perhaps have seen in the passage to the committee-room 
at the University Arms, that day, a very large map de- 
corated with various colours, which to some would no 
doubt appear unintelligible, though to a great number 
it was now no longer so. They were all of the greatest 
importance to the agriculturist, each stripe showing a 
different roil, nod exhibiting the various strata of earthy 
matter which formed portions of this their native coun- 
try. (Hear.) A suggestion had been made of having 
an experimental farm ; be roust say that he thought that 
would be of very little general utility. He would sug- 
gest that there should be at least twelve farms, not, 


however, such as would consume the funds of the so- 
ciety, but to be established by noblemen and gentlemen, 
who could place them in the hands of able and practical 
mrn, by wftom the most valuable information could be 
conveyed to geologists. He was of opinion that a com- 
mittee should be appointed for the purpose of making 
selections and drawing up a general system of experi- 
ments, and that they should occasionally make reports 
of the result of experiments upon different soils — a plan 
from which the most valuable results might be antici- 
pated, lor ao geologist ever walked over a farm with- 
out discoveringdifferent formations of earth, all of them 
probably being of much importance. The Learned 
Professor then briefly referred to the advantage of an 
admixture of different soils, such as chalk and clay with 
sand, by which many lands might be brought into ex- 
cellent culture, and regretted that time would notallow 
him to refer to many other interesting topics. The va- 
rious suggestions, however, which could be made would 
only be carried out through the aid of a committee, 
which he hoped to see very speedily formed. (Cheers.) 

The Duke of Richmond proposed “ The health of 
Mr. Muxie,the Minister of the United Statestothe Court 
of Belgium.” It was the wish and endeavour of that gen- 
tleman, who then honoured them with his presence, to seek 
and obtain information on all subjects like that which 
called them together, the object of which was the prospe- 
rity of the human race. The country he represented in days 
one by was a province of England ; it was new an io- 
ependent nation. They had been at war, and now 
they were in peaceful relation to each other, united by 
kindred sympathies and interests. (Cheers.) Peace was 
uear to the ht»rt of the farmer ; m promoting his in- 
terests he promoted the dearest interests of his country, 
and these he pursued without wishing for or requiring 
the inferiority or the ruin of others. His Grace ex- 
pressed a hope that we should long live in peace and 
the cultivation of good will with a people who had 
sprung from Great Britain, and of whom she might be 
justly proud. 

Mr. Maxie wus received with great cheering. He 
said he felt that it would be the highest presumption 
should he take to himself that honour which, in pro- 
posing iiis name to that assembly, he considered was 
meant for the country of which he was a native. Indi- 
vidually he felt the highest pleasure in being present at 
a meeting assembled for the furtherance of the noble 
objects which they iiad in view ; and he also thought it no 
slight honour to be there, the representative of a coun- 
try which was bound with them by tbe mutual wish to 
extend the interests of agriculture. His country de- 
served the esteem of the society, not merely because 
her institutions, language, laws, and customs were those 
of England, but more especially because they were the 
descendants— children of England, who had turned a 
savage and desolate wilderness into a civilized nation, 
and hod vindicated their claim to be ranked among 
those benefactors to the human race of which England 
held the highest place. Tbe objects of that society 
were to promote the greatest interests of the country. 
Agriculture was the greatest instrument for the diffu- 
sion of the blessings of civilization j and though Eng- 
land was the greatest nation on the earth for commerce 
and manufacture*, her agriculture formed her greatest 
glory, ( J.oud cheering,) He might say that manufac- 
tures formed the Corinthian capital of the column of her 
glory, of which commerce was the shaft, but agricul- 
ture the solid ba«e which supported the whole. How 
important n part of the population of this country the 
agriculturists formed might be ascertained from the fact 
that the returns of the income tax furnished ; two-thirds 
of that tax were paid by them. Still nobler purposes 
were carried forward under its influence. Civilization 
was promoted, the wellare, both moral and physical, of 
the people enlarged, and that "force •* mind, without 
which all other advantages were nothing, increased. He 
would repeat how much he was indebted to those who 
hod procured to him the pleasure of being present that 
day, and the high sense tie entertained of the honour 
done him by the Noble Duke, to whom he begged leave 
personally to express his profound acknowledgements. 
He could only conclude with the hope that the two 
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countries to nearly connected in sympathy might ever 
continue in the exchange of a contest of which should 
do the other the greatest good, and again never recur to 
that where the only object was to do the other the 
greatest harm. Mipht peace and good-will reign be- 
tween them, and might they be united in feeling, in 
hanpiness, and in glory. ( Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Webb Hall returned thanks. Though second 
to no man in respect to the constituted authorities, he 
would never shrink from claiming the just and fair 
lights of his dess. The English tenant who provided 
capital for the cultivation of the landowners’ estates, 
had a right to stand on the footing of independence. 
In the same manner he was prepared to yield 
to the labourer, as the weaker party in his 
transactions with the fanner, hi* just rights. There 
were some of the statements of the learned Professors 
which he could not think calculated, at present, to yield 
the farmers that great practical good which they might 
seem, at first sight to offer. Had he heard the speech 
of Professor Buckland, at Oxford, he should have been 
tempted to object to some of his positions, particularly 
when he stated that fertile lands might almost be com- 
pounded by the mixture of soils, leaving out of consi- 
deration that grand component, manure. He had since 
corresponded with the Rev. Gentleman, and he 
was glad to find that Air. Morton, who was 
carrying on experiments with manures, was of 
the same opinion with himself. He exhorted 
the farmers not to neglect the collection of the utmost 
ounntity of manure, at the same time that they availed 
themselves of those solid improvements which science 
and practice might discover. 

The Duke of Richmond rote to propose the last tosst 
which he should call upon them to drink that evening, 
and in appropriate terms introduced the health of the 
" Tenantry of England,” which was drank with three 
times three. 

The Duke of Richmond said he must call upon them 
to drink one other toast before they separated, and pro- 
posed “ The health of the Vice-Chancellor.** 

The Vice-Chancellor (the Rev. Dr. Tatharn) re- 
turned thanks, and the meeting separated. 

DINNER ON WEDNESDAY IN 
THE GREAT DINING HALL 
ERECTED IN DOWNING COL- 
LEGE. 

At four o’clock, the company had mostly arrived, 
and the hall presented a truly animated appear- 
ance, crowded in every part with eager and grati- 
fied guests. There were two thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty persons present. At a few minutes 
after four o’clock the Duke of Richmond took 
the chair, and was received with much applause, 
as were many of the noble and distinguished 
guests who accompanied him, especially the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Duke of Rutland, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, &c. 

The noble Chairman was supported on the right 
by the Hon. and Rev. G. N. Grenville, Master of 
Magdalen College, the Duke of St. Albans, the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Sir J. Graham, 
Bart., M. P. t the Marquis of Downsbire, Professor 
Henslowe, &c. On the left of the noble chairman 
were the Duke of Rutland, Mr. Stevenson, the 
American Ambassador, Sir Robt. Peel, Bart.,M. P., 
Professor Buckland, the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Rev. Dr. Worsley, Master of Downing, the 
Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Charles Manners, Visct. 
Bridport, Earl Bathurst, &c. Among the more 
distinguished guests on the platform were Lord 
Lyttelton, Lord Falmouth, Mr. Maxie, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Brussels, the Earl of Lucan, 
J. Webb. Esq., the Marquis of Salisbury, the Hon. 


Charles H. Manners Sutton, Earl Chichester, 
Tbos. Page, Esq. of Ely, P. H. Frere, Esq., J. W. 
Childers, Esq., M.P., E. A. Sandford, Esq., M.P., 
Professor Whewell, Lord Dacre, Lord Monteagle, 
Dr. Prince, Master of Jesus College, Colonel 
Rushbrooke, M. P., Sir Alex. Grant, M. P., 
Richard Foster, Esq., jun.. Mayor of Cambridge, 
&c., &c. 

The dinner having been concluded, 

Grace was sung by the choristers of the Univer- 
sity and Ely, after which due justice having been 
done to tbe viands, “ Non nobis Domine/' was 
also performed by them. 

The Duke of Richmond said he was about to 
propose to their notice the name of their illustri- 
ous patroness, — the Queen. ( Great Cheering.) He 
well knew, the loyalty and devoted attachment of 
the farmers of England had been tried on many 
and various occasions. Their attachment to their 
country and their loyalty to their Sovereign, had 
been often proved at the expense of their blood. 
Any further appeal to them on the present occa- 
sion, would, he felt, be almost an insult. It was 
unnecessary to say more than to mention the name 
of Her to whom the hearts of the people of Eng- 
land were so strongly bound ; might, under the 
blessings of Providence, her reign be long and 
happy, and might she long continue to enjoy that 
domestic felicity which was her present lot. He 
called on them to rise and drink health and hap- 
piness to their Queen. On his grace concluding 
the whole of the vast assembly rose up and with 
loud and enthusiastic cheering, drank the toast 
which had been proposed. After which “ God 
save theQueen,*’ was sung by the University choir, 
the whole party joining in the song. 

The President again rose and said, he had no 
doubt of the reception that would be given to the 
next toast which he had the honour to propose— 
" The health of that young and illustrious Prince 
who had gained the affections of our beloved 
Queen.” Since that prince had come amongst us, 
he had shown every wish to be of service to the 
country of his adoption (hud and long-continued 
cheert marked the reception of the toast.) 

The noble President then proposed— “The 
health of the Queen Dowager and the rest of the 
Royal Family” (continued cheering). 

The noble President then called on Sir Robert 
Peel to propose the next toast, “ Success to the 
English Agricultural Society.” 

The Right Honourable Baronet rose, in the 
midst of a tumult of applause, which continued 
for some miuutes, on the subsiding of which he 
said, that it would be affectation in him to mis- 
take or misunderstand those demonstrations of 
esteem and personal good-will, which induced, or 
rather compelled, him to pause a moment in tbe 
execution of that duty which had been delegated 
to him by their noble president. When he sur- 
veyed this imposing, he had almost said this awful, 
scene — when he recollected the purpose for which 
they were met — v.heii he thought of tbe wide area 
from which they were assembled, and tbe great 
interests which they represeoted— when he remem- 
bered the class to which, mainly, they belonged, 
and what had been the conduct, and still was the 
character, of that class — when he called to mind 
their moderation in prosperity, their patience and 
fortitude in adversity, their cheerful obedience to, 
or he should rather say, their zealous co-operation 
with, the laws, and their tried fidelity and loyalty 
to their Sovereign— when he thought upon all 
these things, however imperfect the acknowledg- 
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meat might be, they would believe that he did 
deeply, and would permanently, feel the distinc- 
tion which the good opinion of euch a body con- 
ferred upon a public man. It had been assigned 
to him, by those who had the conduct of the 
arrangements of the meeting, to propose the toast 
which had the most special reference to the occa- 
sion of that festival, and which, if be mistook not, 
would be in perfect unison with the feelings of 
that great assembly. That toast would convey an 
earnest wish that the future progress of this 
society might be as satisfactory as the past— that 
every succeeding meeting might exhibit proofs of 
improvement caused by its instrumentality — might 
show an increase in their numbers, and, by that 
increase the possession of extended means of 
public usefulness ( cheere) . It was, perhaps, to be 
regretted that this toast had not been assigned to 
some one more practically versed in agriculture 
than he could pretend to be, but there might be 
something to make up for this in the deep interest 
he felt in the prosperity of the land, and the fact 
that be had been present at the birth of the society 
— that he had roost cheerfully and zealously co- 
operated with his noble friend, Earl Spencer, in 
laying the foundations of this important asso- 
ciation. He well remembered when they met 
with members in numbers few, and with some 
forebodings of failure ; but when he (Sir Robert 
Peel) obtained as a fundamental principle of the 
institution, thatall party feelingshould be excluded, 
he felt confident that they must, in the end, be 
successful (long-continued cheering) ; and he thought 
be could refer to the proceedings of the day as 
proofs that his predictions had not been falsified. 
He should now make use of his public character, 
only*to exhort those whom be addressed, to that 
which was the primary principle of the society, 
and essential to its success, and to entreat them 
that they would, by the influence of that public 
opinion they were so well qualified to guide, in- 
duce others who might have been engaged in party 
warfare, to deposit at the threshold of this temple 
of peace, those weapons which might be fitly used 
in political conflicts, and which he himself had 
very recently wielded ( tremendous applause ). It 
would be superfluous in him to dilate on the 
benefits which this society must confer upon agri- 
culture. To do this, did not require any great 
amount of practical knowledge. Could any one 
have attended the show held not very far from 
these walls, without feeling convinced that had the 
whole body of farmers in England seen the exhi- 
bition of implements and stock there made, they 
would have deposited at that door a thousand 
hitherto cherished prejudices ? They would have 
felt convinced of the benefits which science confers 
on agriculture, and have laid aside the not un- 
natural opinion that the Instruments and means 
which their forefathers had used were the best 
which they could at this time employ (cheers). 
He would leave to others the task of dilating on 
these and similar benefits of the society. He, 
as a public man. was fain to contemplate other 
results springing from the exertions of such a 
body. He thought there would be, as in almost all 
cases there was, a useful combination of physical 
and moral good, not merely leading to the fulfil- 
ment of the divine command, “ increase and 
multiply.” He thought they were at once scattering 
plenty over a smiling land, and extending the 
influence of kindness and kindly feeling around — 
that they were, so to speak, ploughing up the sub- 
soil of feelings and affections (applause), exposing 


what would otherwise have remained barren and 
inert to the influence of social converse and social 
intercourse ; that, in a word, they were sowing 
upon earth the seeds of “ peace and good will 
towards men” (cheers). He believed, moreover, 
that this institution had a tendency to encourage 
the landowner to apply himself to a noble and 
dignified relaxation, full of interest in itself, 
and fraught with advantage to his country, to 
teach him the full value of scientific acquirements, 
and the truth that knowledge was not only power, 
bnt wealth also— that in knowledge resided an in- 
fluence equal to that of riches, of birth, or of station 
(cheers). Further, he believed, it had tendency 
to keep the landed proprietor at home : to give 
him an interest in country pursuits, which would 
induce him to remain the centre and support of 
those amongst whom he moved, and who depen- 
ded on him — that it would enable him to resist 
the temptation to leave his home which the facil- 
ities of locomotion furnished. It would also, he 
thought, strengthen and confirm the connection 
which united the landed proprietor with the yeo- 
manry, and both with the labouring classes (loud 
applause). It would give them a common topic of 
conversation ; it would serve to remind them that 
they were all members of the same dignified corpo- 
ration ; to teach them that the hand which labours 
belongs to the same body as the head which con- 
ceives, and the mind which creates ; that the three 
classes were bound by the golden link of common 
interest and common purpose ( hear hear j. They 
must excuse him if he expressed his cordial grati- 
fication at hearing of the place which had been 
'selected for the meeting of the ensuing year. They 
would indulge him if, as a native of Lancashire, he 
felt proud to hear that the great outlet for the 
manufactures of England had been chosen for the 
meeting of the Agricultural Society. It was not 
unnatural that he, the son of manufactures and 
commerce, who felt the deepest obligation to these 
for worldly prosperity, and owed to them all the 
interest he had in the land, should rejoice in the 
prospect of seeing the commercial interests brought 
face to face with the agricultural. He was con- 
vinced that suen a meeting would confirm the na- 
tural and almost unanimous opinion which pre- 
vailed, that a relation subsisted between them, so 
close, that they could not be disunited ; that it was 
impossible thut manufactures should flourish with- 
out shedding a kindly influence on agriculture ; or 
on the other hand, that agriculture could decline, 
without involving manufactures in its decay (ap- 
plause). There was yet another reason for which 
he rejoiced that the standard should be planted on 
the coast of England, on the point which admitted 
the greatest facilities for intercourse with Ireland 
and Scotland. From this fact also, he looked for 

t reat social results. By this choice they invited 
cotland to witness how they had followed her ex- 
ample, and called upon Ireland to follow thelr’s ; 
and, tempted by no narrow or exclusive spirit, 
asked Ireland and Scotland to communicate those 
improvements they might make, and participate 
in those of this country. They would thus encou- 
rage them to enter into that generous ami unsel- 
fish competition which enabled even the disap- 
pointed competitor to retire from the scene, not 
dissatisfied, and thinking more of the general ini- 
rovement than of his own individual interest, 
ueh union could not but cenfirm the friendly feel- 
ings and relations of the two countries. The 
toast which it was his duty to propose was “Suc- 
cess to the English Agricultural Society.” It be- 
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came necessary to cal) it English on account of the 
locality to which it was confined, but it had in 
view to render common benefits to the empire, 
and not merely to England. With these feelings, 
ref ecting cheerfully on the past, and with eonlial 
anticipations for the future, he would call upon 
the meeting to drink, with as much enthusiasm as 
was consistent with the safety of the walls and 
roofs of the building, the toast which he had the 
honour to propose — ‘Success to the English Agri- 
cultural Society.” 

The Noblr President again rose and6&id that 
he had the honour to call on bis Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham to propose the next toast (loud 
cheers.) 

The Duke of Buckingham said that he felt 
deeply the honour conferred on him. The truly 
gratifying reeeption which his name had just met 
should never be effaced from his memory, and he 
should on all occasions be ready to prove his high 
sense of their kindness (cheers). The unioH of 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, was 
amongst the dearest wishes of his heart. He had 
always advocated this principle, as he was of opin- 
ion that the prosperity of the one depended on the 
prosperity of the other ( cheers ), He would there- 
fore, without trespassing on the time of the meet- 
ing, call upon all present to drink with three times 
three the toast which he had been called on to 
propose, namely, “Commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture.” With the firm union of the three 
the country must prosper, under the blessings of 
Divine Providence, in spite of every effort against 
her (loud cheers). 

The Duke of Richmond then requested the 
Marquis of Northampton to propose the next toast, 
and recommended his Lordship to go to the front 
table. 

The Marquis of Northampton, in rising to the 
call which had been just made upon him by his 
noble friend, regretted that the toast he had to 
proposehad not fallen into worthier hands. It re- 
quired, however, but to mention the name of the 
University of Cambridge to have its merits appre- 
ciated. Within its walls they would be guilty of 
that ingratitude which the noble president had 
said lost eveningdwelt not in the bosom of English 
farmers, were they not to express their hearty ac- 
knowledgments to the University for their liberal- 
ity on this great and interesting occasion (cheers). 
The name of the distinguished nobleman at the 
head of this learned body he was quite sure would 
be received with pleasure, and hailed with grati- 
tude, by every honest and true-hearted English- 
man present. That virtuous man had already laid 
down several hundred thousand pounds for tho 
necessities of his country ( loud cheers). Commerce 
was a good thing — manufactures were a good 
thing — Agriculture was a good thing ; but public 
virtue was better than all (great cheering ). Com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture united, tend 
toprospeiity and strength ; but we could not ex- 
pect them to be united, and the interests of the 
country to succeed, without the blessings of Di- 
vine Providence. In such distinguished and hon- 
ourable men, as Lord Camden, this principle was 
personified, and they held out a bright example 
which it would be well for the community if it 
were oftener followed (cheers)* Lord Camden had 
served his country long, and long might he live to 
to prove his love of that country, and to deserve 
her gratitude (long continued cheers ). 

The noble President said, that in the absence 
of the Vice-Chancellor who bad written to him 


apologising for his unavoidable absence, the Mas- 
ter of Magdalene would respond to the toast. 

The Honourable and Reverend Neville Gren- 
ville, master of Magdalene, briefly returned 
thanks. He could take it upon himself to say, on 
behalf of the authorities and heads of the body to 
which be bad the honour to belong, that it was 
their wish, and should always be their earnest en- 
deavour, to promote the interests of their tenantry ; 
and to carry out those great objects which the 
Society had in view. 

The noble President, in proposing the next 
toast, which was the health of a distinguished indi- 
vidual present, the Honourable A.Stevenson, minis- 
ter of the United States, and an honorary member 
of the society, said that he well knew the farmers 
of England ; and they would all warrant him in 
saying that they wished, one end all, for peace and 
tranquility ( cheers). When war and danger deso- 
lated the fairest portion of the world, and when 
their horrors seemed to threaten our homes from 
abroad, the fanners and labourers of England 
were found ready to risk their lives in defence of 
their country, They were ready again to make 
the same sacrifice, should the occasion arrive to 
call for it ; but peace at home and abroad was 
what they wished for ; they did not long to see 
other nations laid waste, that they might be pros- 
perous ; it was not their interest or desire that 
other people’s farms should be desolated, their 
barns destroyed, and their towns and tfllages 
plundered (cheers). Those who wished for the 
blessings of peace they met half way, and in this 
spirit did they meet the good wishes of the 
American people, whose representative at the 
court of our Sovereign did them the honour of be- 
ing present on this occasion (cheerej. The ho- 
nourable and distinguished individual to whom be 
alluded was one of that groat nation which had 
sprung from ourselves ; and he (the Duke of Rich- 
mond), in the name of the farmers of England, 
wished it every prosperity, and that it might long 
continue in peace with this country, cultivating 
with her those arts and sciences which tended to 
better the condition of the human race and make 
it more happy (loud cheers). With respect to the 
honourable gentleman himself ('Mr. Stevenson], 
be bad great pleasure in testifying to bis character 
in public and private life, and he was moreover a 
tried friend of agriculture. He felt interested in 
the improvement of agricultural science in Eng- 
land, as they should that the same good should ex- 
tend to America; for the object was not only the 
agriculture of the land we live in, but the agri- 
culture of the world (loud cheersK 

Mr. Stevenson, tbe American minister, rose to 
return thanks, and was received with loud cheer- 
ing. He said, in the course of a public life, not 
very short, he had never been called upon to 
address so numerous and remarkable an assem- 
blage, and it would be an unworthy affectation if 
he did not sty that he felt his situation novel and 
embarrassing. He feared that he could not do 
justice to his feelings and the occasion. The kind 
and hospitable reception which he had met with, 
and the gratifying manner in which their noble 
president had associated his name with that of the 
two countries, demanded his grateful acknow- 
ledgements. He received it with feelings of just 
pride and sensibility, enhanced as it was by the 
motives which he believed had prompted it, and 
the flattering manner in which it had been re- 
ceived by such a distinguished assembly. Deeply 
sensible, however, as he was of such high honour, 
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he should but inadequately convey what he felt if 
he confiaed himself to the expression of bis per- 
sonal feelings. In relation to himself individually, 
it was a matter comparatively of little importance ; 
bat in another sense, and looking at such an as- 
sembly, representing as it did not only the great 
agricultural interest of England, but of the united 
kingdom, such kind and liberal sentiments as 
those which had been expressed were calculated to 
do good in strengthening the friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries (cheer*). He begged, 
therefore, to thank them most cordially in the 
name of his country, and to assure them that 
nothing could be more acceptable to the people of 
the United States than such sentiments as those 
which bad been so kindly and liberally expressed 
on this occasion (cheer*). The noble president 
had been pleased (said Mr. S.), in allusion to the 
late negotiations between the two countries, to ex- 
press a wish that all differences might be satisfac- 
torily adjusted, and peace and concord long 
continue. In' this wish it was hardly necessary 
for him to say how cordially and sincerely he 
united, and the pleasure he felt in believing that 
the wish would be realized. This, he said, fortu- 
nately for mankind, was not an age of war. The 
time bad long since passed when hostility was the 
natural state of man, and peace but a difficult and 
dangerous experiment. The soldier and the 
sword, he thanked God, were now no longer the 
only security for nations. The schoolmaster, and 
not the warrior, was abroad. Moral power was 
taking the place of physical force, and the rulers 
of the world would soon be taught, if they had not 
learnt it already, that they would have to look for 
the security of their thrones to moral rather than 
physical power, and to the virtue and intelligence 
of enlightened men (cheer*). In such an enlight- 
ened period of the world, when the love of peace 
and knowledge and Christianity was overspreading 
the earth, were there, he asked, ons Briton or 
American, one wise or good man, who would not 
regard a war between two such countries as En- 
gland and America as one of the greatest calamities 
that could befal mankind ? A war against in- 
terest, national honour, the only justifiable cause 
of war (said Mr. Stevenson) — a war between 
nations kindred in language and religion, and for 
what ? Not principle, not hooour, nor even con- 
quest ; but a war to ascertain the geographical line 
of a treaty of boundary, the legitimate subject of 
a negociation and peacable adjustment (loud 
cheer*). Both countries were too wise, he said, to 
enter into any such war. Neither, he was sure, 
would feel itself called upon, in vindication of its 
honour or in defence of its rights, to embark in 
war. Their best security for peace was in the 
wisdom and prudence and foresight of the rulers 
of both countries, and the virtue and intelligence 
of their people. He, therefore, only spoke the 
sentiments of the governor and people of the 
United States when he assured them that America 
desired peace with all the world, and especially 
perpetual good understanding with Great Britain, 
upon terms compatible with the rights and honour 
of each (cheer*) . The noble duke had therefore 
done him no more than justice in supposing that 
he had done everything, officially and individually, 
to cherish and invigorate the peaceful relations be- 
tween the two countries, upon the preservation of 
which, be said, the prosperity and happiness of 
both nations so essentially depended (cheer* ). He 
then said that he hoped he should be indulged in 
interrupting for a moment the flow of their festi- 


vity, whilst he noticed very briefly their asso- 
ciation, and tbe benefits it was calculated to bestow 
on agriculture. He rejoiced, he said, to have it in 
his power to attend on this occasion. Besides the 
pleasure he had derived from witnessing, for the 
two last days, proceedings so congenial with his 
feelings, it afforded him an opportunity of re- 
turning in person his thanks for the honour which 
had been conferred upon him in deeming him 
worthy to become an honorary member of such 
an association. The only regret ho felt, however, 
was that he could not repay such an honour by 
some corresponding benefit worthy of tbe society, 
and of the deep interest he took in its success 
(cheer*). In such an assembly it would be need- 
less, he knew, if be were competent, to expatiate 
upon agriculture, or its benefits to mankind. He 
begged permission, however, to throw out one or 
two suggestions, which might not be unworthy of 
consideration. All concurred in assigning to agri- 
culture a high place in the scale of individual and 
national interests, though many did not give it the 
importance it merited, or which it had a right to 
aspire to. In other words that it was entitled to 
a much wider scope than was supposed by those 
who regarded its objects as limited alone to pur- 
poses of subsistence. Now a mors fallacious 
opinion could not, he thought, prevail, than to 
suppose that the responsibilities of agriculture 
stopped at providing simply food for eaters. Its 
duties, Mr. Stevenson said, like those of morality, 
spread beyond the sphere of providing sustenance, 
into a wide expanse, created by the obligations 
arising out of the state of society, and was inti- 
mately connected with all the great national inte- 
rests (cheers). The support of governments, tbe en- 
couragement of commerce, the basis of manufac- 
tures, the subsistence of the learned professions, 
and all scientific and mechanical employments, were 
sustnined by this great interest (chesrs). Asanobject 
of universal benefit it should be one of universal patro- 
nage. Agriculture, he said, was national property. 
The whole country one great farm ; tbe inhabitants 
one great family, in which those who worked least 
derived tbe greatest profit. Other classes, then, 
besides tbe farmer, have as great an interestas the far- 
mer himself, in as much as tbe subsistence of those 
engaged in agriculture were first to be supplied, 
and then that of tbe other classes out of the surplus ; 
and, of course, as the surplus was great so would be 
the gain. Here, then, was a motive, (a selfish one, 
but not the less stroug) why all classes should unite 
in supporting this great branch of national industry 
(loud cheers ). Now, the best mode of doing this is 
by suoh associations as tbe present. By societies 
for tbe collection and diffusion of information ; the 
introduction of the beat systems and writings of ex- 
perienced and enlighteued men, and by that excite- 
ment and emulation, so necessary to all improvement. 
Science was now admitted to be indispensible to the 
due success of agriculture. Theory and practice 
reflected light on each other, and tbe more so as 
there was no pursuit in which habit was so unyield- 
ing and inveterate as amongst (hose who cultivated 
the aoil. But he rejoiced in knowing that agricul- 
ture whs advancing with giant strides under the salu- 
tary benefits of science, and especially chemistry 
and geology. If any man doubted tbe extent to 
which science had contributed its aid to agriculture, 
let him visit England and Scotland. England, 
which, Mr. Stevenson said, bad been denominated 
the garden of Europe, and justly so. And why ? 
Simply because her whole surface was cultivated 
on principles which were brought to the test of the 
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most rigid and exact experiment Because agricul- 
ture was scientifically and philosophically pursued, 
and because she baa such farmers ( gieat cheers ). 
Who could go through this great country, and not 
he delighted and amazed with its agriculture and its 
rural economy (cheers) 1 If any foreigner wished 
to know what England really was, be must go to the 
country, and mix with her farmers and yeomanry 
(cheers). It had been said, by one he believed of 
the princes of the present reigning Tamil v, that the 
pride of England was in her yeomanry ( cheers ). He 
re-echoed the sentiment, and, as an agriculturist at 
home, proud of belonging to such a class ( cheers). 
Indeed, next to the proud distinction of being an 
American citizen, was that of being a cultivator of 
the soil. It was, indeed, delightful, to witness 
such an association as this; to see the wise and 
good, the politician and professor, the public aud 
private man, uniting to uphold this great and good 
work, and to 9ee charity and peace shedding this 
holy calm around, refreshing alike to the feelings 
and intellect (cheers). He hoped that the society 
would prosper. He begged to remind them that 
upon its wide spreading and far-extending purposes 
the eyes of Europe and America were fixed with a 
steady gaze. He trusted there would be no disap- 
pointment. Viewed in relation to their own country, 
it had every motive for support ; but viewed in rela- 
tion to its effects and benefits upon other nations, 
the motive for exertion and success rose to a far 
higher and nobler sentiment (cheers). It became 
not the cause (Mr. Stephenson said) of this country, 
or his, but that of mankind; and who was so poor 
and sordid in spirit as to think only of himself, 
or bis country, when the great question was, 
whether the earth should be inhabited and culti- 
vated by enlightened and virtuous and religious men, 
or by ignorant and debased human beings, and 
hordes of savages (great cheering ) ? He con- 
cluded by repeating his thanks for the great honour 
and kindness that had been done him, and expressing 
a wish that the association might fulfil its high pur- 
poses, do honour to its framers, and benefit mankind. 
He sat down amidst great cheering. 

11 The health of the Duke of Richmond,” which 
was then proposed by Mr. Stevenson, was received 
with loud acclamations. 

The Duke of Richmond : On the present occa- 
sion your reception of my name has nearly un- 
manned me, and 1 feel incapable of thanking you 
as I ought. There are feelings of gratitude which it ia 
nearly impossible to express, but I feel that I ewe 
much to being President of the Society, and one 
of its first founders. Since ** war's alarms ** hsve 
subsided, 1 have taken every opportunity to meet 
my brother farmers, and I have attended every 
place where my voice could be heard, to call on the 
landowners to do as 1 did, because 1 thought if they 
did not they were depriving themselves of one of 
the greatest pleasures that a landowner can enjoy ; 
but my meetings have been amongst gentlemen 
whom I knew and respected, and I felt that they 
respected roe : I now stand before many who per- 
haps never knew of my existence till they found me 
President of the Society. I will say that I consider 
the formation of this Society of great and permanent 
advantage to all classes in the country. I have 
never seen or known what there is to prevent our 
bringing science to bear on agriculture. If we look 
back for the last twenty years, we shall find the 
skill and science of our engineers decidedly mani- 
fested, and they now run their vessels with such 
speed of locomotion, that a person can go to New 
York in fourteen days ; and 1 do not see why we 


should not call to our aid that which baa been of 
such benefit to other interests ( Cheers). I think I 
may say that the show-yard this morning proved that 
the farmers of England consider it of great impor- 
tonce to show their stock here ; but the shew, 1 will 
venture te say, has never been surpassed in any 
country of the world in implements of agriculture— 
( Cheers). 1 believe in that we have a great advan- 
tage, for the implement makers have found it is not 
enough to show the machines in the yards of their 
own premises, they all send them here to be looked 
at by the farmers of England, and to be tried in the 
field ( Cheers ). This is one great advantage of com- 
petition. As a Southdown breeder I agree in giving 
premiums for sheep ; but there is one class which is 
unexampled, and I will ask any individual to look 
around this ball, and say whether be ever saw be- 
fore so goodly a show of the fanners of the country 
( Cheers ). I like to see it, because we know they 
have ever been the foremost in supporting the 
Throne and in upholding the Constitution (cheers). 
and in doing their duty to the labourers of the land, 
who look to them for support. I will, aa President, 
beg of you to remember that a man who in war has 
received a musket ball, has the privilege Dot to 
apeak too long, and I do this with greater satisfac- 
tion, because it cannot in future be drawn into a 
precedent ; for 1 hope that in future your Preaident 
will be at all events sound in wind and limb — 
(Cheers). In concluding these few words, you will 
permit me to say that I knew there are many men 
much more capable than I am efficiently to have 
performed the duties of the chair, but I beg to 
assure you that I defy the country at large to find 
one more desirous for the prosperity of agriculture, 
or one more aoxioua for the welfare of those engaged 
in its honourable pursuits, or more deeply grateful 
to the farmers of the couhtry for the manner in 
which he has been received at their bands, than the 
the individual who begs to assure you that he feels 
proud id possessing the good opinion of those be- 
fore him. With a sincere wiah that the fanners 
may flourish, and that their bouses may be]tbe a bed eg 
of comfort and content, I beg to drink to the health 
of you and yours ( Cheers). 

The Chairman called on an eminent individual 
connected with Ireland for the next toast. He 
alluded to the Marquis of Downshire ( Cheers). 

The Marquis of Downshire : I obey the Presi- 
dent's call with the greatest pleasure, because, hav- 
ing the honour to fill an office in your society, I 
should ill discharge my duty if 1 flinched on this 
occasion, and you all leok* to set an example not 
only to your neighbours, but to the country, in com- 
ing forward to support the excellent objects of the 
Society. As originators of the society, you have 
felt it was beneficial to the landlord and tne tenant, 
and that the lower class of society must have an 
advantage from it ; and therefore I concur with the 
President in the wish and the hope that the labourers 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, may derive the 
comforts and the blessings ef the notice of their 
superiors, which I think will emanate from the rules 
and regulations of this society (Cheers). I am 
sure, in addressing the landlords and the farmers of 
England, there will he a response to the sentiment 
bonouiable to themselves ss well as beneficial to tbe 
country. I must say the members of tbe Univer- 
sities ef Oxford and Cambridge have particularly 
distinguished themselves in support of this society, 
and I beg to propose to you “ The health of tbe 
Master and Fellows of Downing College”— (Drunk 
with cheers ). 

The M a stir of Downjno Colleoe : In rising 
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to thank yon for the great honour yon hare conferred 
on me, by the gratifying manner in which you have 
received my name, I cannot but feel conscious that 
I am standing before an assembly that represents 
the great permanent interest of the realm. 1 see 
before me the landlords and tenants not of England 
only, but of Great Britain — I see around me repre- 
sentatives, not of Old England only, but of New 
America, and others who have connexion with 
foreign countries, which makes them the representa- 
tives of the world at large ; and 1 feel proud that I 
can contribute in the smallest degree to. the further- 
ance of those objects which we cannot but look on 
as being of national importance ; for when the first 
movement of this society look place, I confess that it 
appeared to me it was the precise thing the agricultu- 
ral interest wanted. There were throughout the realm 
a vast number of persons who possessed great iusight 
into the principles of agriculture, experimental and 
theoretical knowledge, but thera was wanting a scien- 
tific connexion of tbe scattered elements by which they 
should be brought into the form of a living whole. 
This society was calculated to effect that, by bring- 
ing about a combination of the knowledge of the 
practical man with the studies carried on within the 
walls of the building in which we are now assem- 
bled ; and there can be no doubt of the truth of the 
adage which says, “ He is a great benefactor of his 
country who makes two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before”— ( Cheers ). 

The noble President then proposed “ tbe Cam- 
bridge Committee,” and thanks to them for their ex- 
ertions ('Cheers). 

Tbe Earl of Hardwicke, who was received with 
great cheering, returned thanks, lie had not at- 
tended much to the duties of the offices he had filled, 
and be considered much praise was due to Mr. 
Empson, to whom they were indebted for tbe use of 
land, and with the nse of grain, which bad enabled 
them to witness the operation of those implements 
which were yesterday exhibited. It was a gratify- 
ing reflection that so many parties could be called 
together in a manner like tbe present, utterly 
forget political strife. While such a feeling existed 
among the landholders and farmers of tbe kingdom, 
this country could never be broken up by any party. 
It was satisfactory to find that a feeling prevailed 
amongst tbe farmers of the country opposed to war, 
and he knew of no employment which was more be- 
neficial to the kingdom than that by which tbe land- 
holders were induced to live in tbe country where 
tbeir property was situate, and to make themselves 
productive of the public benefit (Cheering). It now 
became his duty to propose a toa«t. He was not 
much acquainted with tbe Highland Society, but be 
knew this, that it had existed many years, and was 
tbe principal means ef forwarding that success to 
tbeir own Society, which they had that day met to 
celebrate. He proposed ** Success to the Highland 
Society” (Loud cheers). 

The Chairman. — As President of this Society, I 
call upon Sir James Graham to return thanks. 

Sir James Graham was also received with loud 
clieering. Until he entered tbe room he bad not tbe 
slightest notion that be should have been called on 
to address the meeting that evening. Had he had 
notice he might have been able to address the meet- 
ing with more precision, hot he could assure them 
that he did so with honest and heartfelt sincerity for 
the manner in which his health in connexion with 
the Highland Society hod been received. He must 
first express his regret, that Scotland should on this 
occasion be represented by one so unworthy as be 
was (No, no). As an agriculturist be thought not 


a half-bred but a thorough-bred Scot should have 
been produced ; and be thought so tbe more when 
he saw their chair occupied by an hereditary chief- 
tain* tbe representative of the noble bouse of Gor- 
don ( Cheers ). A soldier too, who had fought and 
bled in the defence of his country (Cheers). The 
Duke of Gordon had been tbe first to form tbe 
Highland Society in Scotland, whilst tbeir President 
that day bad been principally instrumental in forming 
the English Association. He (Sir James) was 
delighted to witness the progress of this Society, 
which appeared to have followed the rules of the 
Highland Society, and was characterised by a total 
absence of party politics, and a determination to 
meet only for the cultivation of knowledge, and an 
interchange of experience ( Cheers ). Pursuing this 
course, he bad not tbe slightest hesitation in pro- 
nouncing that the Society would succeed in tbe object 
which they bad at heart. It is said that iyi admix- 
ture of soils produces fertility ; and a mixture of all 
classes gives solidity and strength to the Society 
( Cheers.) It is thst which constitutes the greatness 
and the boast of tbe happy land we inhabit, and I 
am sure in no part of the United Kingdom will exer- 
tions be wanting to furnish to tbe people at the 
cheapest cost, a sure and constant supply of the 
bread they eat ( Cheers ). 

The noble Chairman then called on Dr. Buckg 
land to propose tbe next toast. 

Prof. Buckland then rose, and was warmly re- 
ceived. He said, My lord Duke, I duly and highly 
appreciate tbe compliment that has been paid to me, 
or rather to tbe offices I have tbe honour to bold as 
President of tbe Geological Society of London, and 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in tbe Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in consigning to me tbe duty 
which I joyfully undertake, of proposing the healths 
of tbe Professors of tbe University of Cambridge. 
I rejoice in every occasion of contributing my bum- 
ble endeavours to promote tbe objects of this great 
National Society, which I deem to be fraught with 
benefits ef inestimable importance to the agricultural 
interest, and as tending rapidly to do away the re- 

I > roach under which the farmers of England have so 
ong laboured, that they alone have been tardy to 
appreciate and apply to their profit the numerous 
discoveries of modern science, whilst tbe manufac- 
turers have been prompt to avail themselves of every 
discovery in chemistry or mechanics, and have by 
such means accumulated wealth to an incalculable 
amount. The just reproach I allude to is on the 
point of being speedily and for ever annihilated 
through the instrumentality of this Society ; partly 
by presenting to assembled thousands at meetings 
like those of this morning, tbe results of science 
practically applied to the breeding of stock and con- 
struction of agricultural implements, and still more 
effectively by imparting to every farmer in the na- 
tion through the medium of the journal of this So- 
ciety, the methods of conducting the most approved 
experiments for tbe amelioration of the land. In 
the first memoir of this journal, your Presi- 
dent elect (Mr. Pusey) has roost ably and accu- 
rately depicted tbe defects and desiderata in tbe 
resent systems of British agriculture, and abown 
ow many of them may be supplied by tbe applica- 
tion of tbe discoveries of science ; and now that in 
this publication you have a vehicle wherein the re- 
sults of every agricultural improvement may be 
faithfully recorded, experiments of tbe highest value, 
the memorial of which, had they been made in times 
past, would have perished together with their au- 
thor, unheard of beyond tbe limits of the village in 
wbieh they were conducted, will no longer fail to be 
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duly appreciated, and rapidly disseminated over tbe 
world. Tbe present meeting has offered me three 
practical illustrations of tbe service this Society and 
its Journal may render by such rapid dissemination 
of valuable agricultural information. 1st. Mr. Pu- 
sey was yesterday informed by an occupier of land 
near the scene of our experiments on ploughing, 
that in the vicinity of this field there runs a narrow 
tract of peculiar excellence for producing seed wheat 
which is known all over Cambridgeshire and tbe ad- 
joining counties by the name of Bur well wheat. I 
have little doubt this tract of land lies on certain 
strata beneath tbe chalk, which although near Cam- 
bridge, they are hot a few feet thick, are known by 
geologists to occupy a similar place (but usually in 
much greater quantity^, between the chalk forma- 
tion and the gault clay, and to extend over a 
considerable portion of tbe south-east of Eng- 
land, at, tbe base of tbe great encampments 
of the ctialk bills ; and it is probable that tbe 
same capacity for producing good seed wheat,, 
may accompany this peculiar series of strata, 
throughout their whole extent. 2nd. I was told this 
morning by Lord Hatberton that in tbe counties of 
Northumberland, Nottingham, and Hants., extraor- 
dinary success has been lately found to attend the 
culture of Italian rye grass as fodder for sheep, these 
animals selecting it exclusively from other plants 
•own with it, and thriving wonderfully upon such 
food— that in the case of a square piece of land .sown 
exclusively with Italian rye grass, and having on its 
margin common clover, tbe Italian grass alone was 
eaten, to tbe neglect of the surrounding clover, so 
that tbe field resembled a velvet carpet surrounded 
by a coarse fringe of wool. I also learn from Mr. 
Kodwell, that at Alderton, near Wood bridge, in 
Suffolk, he sowed this grass, last year, on three kinds 
of soil, restiog severally on the sandy, and calcare- 
ous, and clay strata of that! county, and had on each 
an incredibly large amount of produce, which was 
greedily eaten by cattle of every kind ; and that he 
is preparing to have a hundred acres more of it next 
year. It is of vast importance to ascertain tbe na- 
tural composition of tbe soils on which the Italian 
rye grass will thrive best, and to disseminate this 
information as speedily as possible to tbe agricul- 
turists of England through the medium of our jour- 
nal. It is important also to observe what its effects 
will be upon the crops succeeding it. 3. We have 
witnessed the facilities with which (he subsoil plough 
may be applied to improve the productiveness of the 
surface ; and now that their general use may be con- 
sidered as almost certain to be adopted, how impor- 
tant is it for the farmer to be informed by tbe geo- 
logist what the exact nature and quality of tbe 
respective subsoils may be, into which the plant will 
thus be enabled to send down its roots ; how valuable 
is the information conveyed by an engraving I hold 
in my hand, representing, on the authority of an ex- 
perienced surveyor, Mr. Badcock, the roots of wheat 
that grew in Oxfordshire, some years ago, and were 
found to penetrate to a depth of four and five feet, 
in a soil that admitted of such descent ; and bow 
important is it to tbe English agriculturist to know 
that there is a laboratory in London, in tbe Museum 
of Economic Geology, attached to her Majesty's 
Board of Weods and Forests, in Craig’s Court, 
Charing Cross, to which any individual may send 
one pound of any soil of which he wishes to kuow 
what are tbe ingredients, and for a fixed fee (I be- 
lieve of twenty shillings) obtain an exact analysis of 
tbe same, conducted by Mr. Richard Phillips, whose 
name has long been in tbe first rank of tbe analytical 
chemists of Europe. It is by methods like those 


just cited, that occasions are now offered to tbe agri- 
culturists of England of carrying out tbe spirit of 
the motto stamped on tbe seal of our Society, by 
uniting “ Practice with Science,*' and it was well 
befitting so great an object that our firat men tings 
should be holden in tbe ancient Universities of the 
land, of whose special duty it is no small part to 
give instruction from the chairs of Professors of 
Science, to a large proportion of the rising genera- 
tion who will, hereafter, become landed proprietors ; 
and to no event of my academic life do I look back 
with more pore delight than to tbe hearty, though 
imperfect, service which it became my duty to offer 
to tbe society, on the occasion of their first meeting. 

I rejoice, also, that I am permitted to attend the pre- 
sent meeting in tbe sister University, and to witoess 
tbe sympathy which is felt at Cambridge, no less 
thsn Oxford, in the great and important proceedings 
of tbe Royal English Agricultural Society. It was 
noticed by tbe Vioe-Cbaocellor of Oxford, last year, 
that a Professorship of Rural Economy would 
speedily be there established, in tbe person of the 
Professor of Botany, and endowed from funds be- 
queathed by a former Professor of Botany, Dr. Sib- 
tborpe, for tbe purpose, firat, of publishing his Flora 
Grsccn, and secondly, of annexing to the chair of 
Professor of Botany tlie further duty of Leetnrer on 
Rural Economy . The present year having terminated 
tbe publication of tbe Flora Grmca, Dr. Daubany 
has become tbe first occupier of the Agricultural 
chair, and is now setting out on an extensive toar 
through Europe, to study the actual state of Agricul- 
ture among our continental neighbours, and collect 
materials for a library, consisting of works on agri- 
culture, which Dr. Sibtborpe has ordered to be pur- 
chased annually, with the surplus of his funds be- 
yond the sum appointed for the salary of tbe Pro- 
fessor. From the labours of Dr. Daubeny, thus 
called into activity, the Agriculture of England may 
speedily derive advantages of no small amount. The 
University of Cambridge hai; I believe, no similar 
endowment bearing thus directly upon practical 
agriculture, but tbe mathematical tendency of its 
predominating studies is eminently calculated to 
qualify its scholars for tbe important service of im- 
proving the mechanism of agricultural implements, 
by diminishing the loss of force by friction, and sug- 
gesting the most advantageous application of tbe me- 
chanical powers, in every detail of their construction ; 
so that, in no long time, we may expect to see univer- 
sally adopted throughout the land, such improved im- 
plements tod machinery as will eoable two horses 
to perform with ease tbe work that is now with 
difficulty performed by four. Tbe Uuiveraity of 
Cambridge possesses, also, in its professor of Botany, 
Mr. Henalow, a distinguished vegetable physio* 
legist, pre-eminently qualified te prepare, as be has 
* n g*g*d to do, a systematic table of instructions to 
be followed by individual cultivators in distant 
parts of tbe country, for the purpose of collecting a 
a series of results that may lead to a sound theore- 
tical understanding of the principles which regulate 
the growth of vegetables, and of tbe influence ex- 
erted thereon bymieteoric causes, by soil, and by 
animal, vegetable, and mineral manures. Professor 
Cumming is not less ready to contribute from the 
rich resources of his long acknowledged skill in 
chemistry, towards tbe application of this important 
science to improvements in agriculture. My friend 
and colleague, Professor Sedgwick, who deeply 
deplores his inevitable absence on this occasion, will 
joyfully oo-operate with me in pointing out the 
almost innumerable, but now neglected sources, 
from which to exhaustible supply of mineral manors 
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may be derived for the permanent improvement of 
barren land* ; not to the tx elution t or in preference 
to the animal and vegetable manures, as was erro- 
neously imagined by a gentlemen who spoke upon 
the subject yesterday, but as auxiliary to them, and 
additional , and as necessary, precursors in the case of 
thousands of acres, now absolutely barren for lack 
of having added to them portions of subjacent or 
adjacent strata, composed of materials different 
from those at the surface, the addition of which 
would produce that admixture of the elementary 
earths of flint and clay and lime, which is indispen- 
sible to give the greatest fertility to foils. Lastly. 
Professor W be well, the historiographer of all 
sciences, and successful cultivator of so many, is 
panting for the occasion, now so near at hand, of 
dedicating another volume to the philosophy of the 
science of agriculture, as it will henceforth be prac- 
tised by the members of tbs Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England. [The learned Professor closed 
his speech amidst great applause, which indeed had 
greeted him daring his whole delivery.] 

The Duke of Ricumond said be had now to in- 
troduce to their notice Professor Whewell, whom 
the Council had selected to respond to the toast just 
proposed. 

Professor Wu ewell said, he had now to appear 
before them as the representative of the Professors 
of the University of Cambridge. He came thus for- 
ward in obedience to the wishes of the Council, but, 
desirous as he was to shew his respect to the meet- 
ing for the honour he had received, he fell that be 
himself would be incapable to contribute much to 
the success of the society. As the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, his pursuits necessarily prevented 
him from immediately aiding the great body he saw 
around him ; but he could assure them that, in the 
University of Cambridge, the Professors, as a body, 
were fully capable of advancing the interests of the 
society ; they were second to none in the desire, and 
inferior to few in ability, to aid the great cause the 
society bad in view. ( Cheers .) In Chemistry, they 
bad Professor Cumming, whose powers to benefit 
agriculture were of the first order. In Geology, 
they had Professor Sedgwick, than whom there could 
scarcely be found one more qualified to teach the 
farmer what it was necessary for him to know re- 
specting the different soils it might be his lot to cul- 
tivate. In Botany, they had Professor Henslow, 
already known to many, and likely to be more known 
to them. Io Comparative Anatomy, a branch of 
science of the highest importance to those who wished 
to promote the improvement of the breed of cattle, 
they bad Professor Clark, who bad already done 
much in his department, by collecting the splendid 
museum now possessed by the University, and 
which, if there were any present who bod not seen 
it, be most earnestly invited them to inspect it. — 
That Professor Willis, the Professor of Mechanics, 
was well adapted for the office he held he would 
illustrate by the fact, that, in visiting the implements 
shewn that day, he had pointed out to him, as one of 
the great advantages of a machine, that the toothed 
wheels were made according to the rule laid down 
by the Professor of Mechanics in*the University of 
Cambridge. Thus, in this instance at least, a Pro- 
fessor of the University of Cambridge was success- 
fully siding the agriculturist in improving the 
means he bad to benefit himself and bis country. He 
felt assured that bis most sanguine anticipations 
would be more than realized, if the practical agri- 
culturist would co-operate with and carry into effect 
the suggestions of those who devoted their lives to 
theoretically carrying out the principles of scienos. 


As the Professor of Moral Philosophy, liis duty was 
peculiarly to inculcate the principles of probity, and 
the duty of one to another ; and, in doing this, he 
could not shut bis eyes to the fact, that if one class 
has distinguished itself more than another by the 
possession of these high principles, it has been the 
agricultural, who, on all occasions seems to have 
considered that their own property and that of their 
country was involved in the support of all that was 
just and holy — all that partook of the noblest senti- 
ments we cherish— all that was characteristic of our 
national religious feeling. 

The President then called the attention of the 
meeting to the Duke of Rutland, who was deputed 
to give the next toast. 

The Duke of Rutland, who spoke in a very 
low tone, we understood to say, that he had heard 
a remark, in reference to the society, that they 
wanted “ a clear stage and no favour lie was 
somewhat in a different predicament, for he had “ a 
clear stage,” and he wished for “ the favour ” of 
the meeting. One lion, gentleman had spoken of 
liis alarm at*the suddenness of the call which had 
been made upon him, but that gentleman was ac- 
customed to public speaking ; what then must be 
his (the Duke of R’s.) condition, who was totally 
unaccustomed to such displays, and who had 
scarcely ever Attempted to address a meeting com- 
posed of one-tenth of the number present. He 
could not survey the meeting before him without 
the greatest gratification, and he was anxious to 
express his joy, at recollecting that he had been one 
of the first who had enrolled himself a member of 
the society. ( Cheers.) He would conclude by ex- 
pressing to the meeting, that, in all they undertook, 
they might rely upon his cordial concurrence ; aud, 
expressing liis belief that there was no occupation 
more honourable than that of agriculture, he would 
propose the toast assigned to him, namely, “the 
health of the Stewards of the Yard, and Judges of 
the Shew.” 

Earl Spencer then rose from the table below 
the President, to return tliauks for himself and his 
colleagues for the honour conferred upon them, and 
said that, if the exertions of himself, with Mr. Pym 
and Mr. Dmce, were such as to render the shew sa- 
tisfactory, any trouble it might have cost them was 
amply repaid. The office of the Judges was one of 
great responsibility, and was, moreover, a very un- 
thankful office; to them, therefore, the society 
ought to feel greatly obliged, and though universal 
satisfaction could not be anticipated from their de- 
cisions, he felt hound to say, that, having been pre- 
sent himself during the whole time of the examina- 
tion, it was impossible that more attention could be 
paid, or greater exertions made, to approach the 
consummation wished — that of doing justice to all. 
He could not conclude without expressing his be- 
lief, that the institution of which they were mem- 
bers was calculated to he of the greatest benefit to 
the Agricultural interest — it was the thing wanted, 
and he was sanguine as to the results. The noble 
Earl then eulogised Sir Robert Peel for the great 
interest he had taken in the formation of the so- 
ciety, and also in the carrying out its objects, and 
concluded by proposing the toast assigned to him — 
“ The Mayor and Corporation of Cambridge.” 

The Duke of Richmond then rose to propose 
“ The Agricultural Labourer,” and having pointed 
out their patience under difficulties, and that one 
object of the society was to improve their con- 
dition, concluded by requesting the meeting to 
drink the toast with three times three. (Great 
cheering.) 
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Henry Handley, Esq., M.P., having been 
appointed to propose the next toast, spoke as fol- 
lows : — My Lord Duke and gentlemen, I have 
been honoured with the pleasing task of intro- 
ducing to you the name of the President elect, 
Mr. Pusey. It is a satisfaction to ine to feel, 
that however I may be deficient in language 
to do justice to the toast, I am fortunately in 
the position of bearing a plain, unvarnished tes- 
timony to the claims that gentleman has on the 
favourable consideration and gratitude of this so- 
ciety, and to the high honour which has been 
unanimously awarded to liim of presiding over you 
during the ensuing year. When this society first 
struggled into existence, it received the zealous and 
fostering support of Mr. Pusey; and when it was 
found desirable to publish a Journal, setting forth 
our objects and intentions, and to present to the 
public in proper form the communications of those 
who were more accustomed to labour in the field of 
nature than the field of letters, Mr. Pusey did not 
hesitate to quit for a time those higher walks of 
literature and of science in which he had attained a 
distinguished position ; and to bring the powers of 
his comprehensive mind, and the assiduity of his 
habits to tlic laboiious task of editing your 
Journal. 

Mr. Puhky, who was heard to great disad- 
vantage in consequence of the breaking up of the 
meeting, observed, when he had unexpectedly been 
called upon to fill the office of President of the 
society, he should not have felt justified in accepting 
tliht office if Lord Spencer had not thought he 
would be able to discharge it. That at that hour, 
and after the speech, in which Sir Robert Peel had 
shewu that there is no subject, to which he turned 
his mind, of which he did not at once see the main 
bearings, and none which he entered upon that he 
did not adorn, it would be presumptuous in him 
(Mr. P.) to say one word more upon their objects, 
indeed lie feared that the growing numbers of the 
society, as they now exceeded the power of his own 
voice, would soon be too much for voices fur 
stronger than his. He would only, therefore, ex- 
press his hope, that, as they had already twice 
gathered within the hospitable walls of the two 
Universities, and, following out their own ob- 
jects, had found time to contemplate the noble 
buildings, within which so much was done for pre- 
serving the moral strength of the country, so they 
might rally in the next year at Liverpool, where 
they would view that shipping and those vast 
docks, which contributed so much to our political 
strength. 

The noble Chairman and his immediate friends 
then left the Pavilion, and thus closed one of the 
most imposing spectacles ever witnessed. 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 

CAMBRIDGE MEETING, July 14, 1840. 

Stewards : the Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, of Al- 
thorp, near Northampton; F.Pym, Esq., of the Hasells, 
near Biggleswade ; and Mr. Druce, of Ensham, near 
Oxford. Director of the yard, Mr. Humphrey Gibbs, 
Hon. Secretary, Smithfield Club. 

CATTLE. 

CLASS I.— SHORT-HORNS. 

Judges: Mr. John Wright, Mr. Eaton Clarke, and 
Mr. W. Smith. 

The best Short-homed Bull , calved previously to the 
1st qf January , 1838. 

Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. Paul, of 
Pentney, Norfolk, for his 4 years and 3 months old 


Durham Bull, bred by Mr. Topham, of West Kea), 
Lincolnshire. 

The other competitors were — The Rev. D. Gwilt, 
of Icklingham, Suffolk ; Mr. Adeane, of Babraham, 
Carnbs. : Mr. J. Beasly, of Chapel Brampton, North- 
amptonshire; Mr. Barnard, M.P., of Gosfield Hall, 
Hals ead ; Rev. E. Lindsell, of Broom Hall, Beds.; 
Mr. T. Bates, of Kirk lea vington, Yorkshire. 

The best Bull , calved since the 1st of January, 1838, and 
more than one year old . 

Prize of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. R. M.Jaques, 
Richmond, Yorkshire, for his one year and ten months 
old short-horned Bull, bred by Mr. Parkinson, of Bab- 
worth, Notts. 

Ibe other competitors were— Mr. Montfort Strick- 
land, of Guilden Morden, Carnbs. ; Mr. Robert Ayres, 
of Girtford, Beds. ; Rt. Hon. C. Arbuttmot, Woodford, 
Northamptonshire; Mr. J. Feast, of Upwell Fen, 
Carnbs. ; Mr. George Carrington, jun., of Great Mis- 
sendee, Bucks. ; Mr. A. Scott, of Walton, Surrey ; Mr. 
J. liar rad me, of Needingworth, Hunts.; Mr. Thomas 
Clarke, of Wimbish, Essex ; Mr. Henry Cleeve, af 
Rettendon, Essex ; Messrs. 1. C. Etches, of Liverpool, 
and T. Foreman, of Cressage, Salop. 

The best short-horned Cow, in Milk • 

Prize qf 15 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. T. Bates, of 
Kirkleavingtoo, Yorkshire, for his 6 year old short- 
horned Co iv, bred by himself. 

The other competitors were — The Earl of Hardwicks, 
Wimpole, Carnbs. ; Rt. Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, of 
Woodford, Northamptonshire: Mr. Henry Beauford, 
of Holmes, near Biggleswade, Beds. ; 'The Marquis of 
Exeter, Burghley Park, Northamptonshire; Mr. Jonas 
Webb, Babraham. 

The best Short-homed in-calf Heifer, not exceeding 
three years old . 

Prize of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to the Right Hon. 
C. Arbuthnot, of Woodford, Northamptonshire, for bis 
2 year and 3 months old Durham heifer, bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— Mr. E. Calvert, of 
Hudsdon, Herts. * Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, 
Carnbs.; Messrs. Etches aud Foreman, of Liverpool. 

The best Short-horned Yearling Heifer . 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. R. M.Jaques, 
ot St. Trinians, Richmond, Yorkshire, for his one year 
and ten months old short-horned yearling heifer, bred 
by tlie Earl of Carlisle. 

The other competitors were— Mr. J. E. Gameau, of 
Stilton, Hunts. ; Messrs. Etches, of Liverpool, and 
Foreman, Cres«age, Salop.; Mr. W. Robinson, of Blet- 
soe, Beds. ; Mr. Adeane, of Babraham, Carnbs.; The 
Earl of Hardwicke, Wtmpele, Carnbs.; Mr. Philip 
Tillard, of Alwalton House, Hunts. ; Marquis of Exeter, 
Burghley Ptrk, Northamptonshire; Mr. H. Beauford, 
of Holme, near Biggleswade, Beds.; Rev. E. Lindsell, 
of Broom Hall, Beds.; Mr. Carrington, jun., of the 
Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Ike best Short-homed Bull Calf. 

Prize of lOsovereigns, adjudged to Mr. Thomas Bates, 
of Kirklcavington, Yorkshire, lor his 8 months old short- 
horned bull-calf, bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— lit. Hon. C. Arbuthnot, 
of Woodford, Northamptonshire; Mr. J. S. Tharp, of 
Chippenham Park, Carnbs.; Mr. John Warsop, of 
Alconbury Hill, Hunts. ; Mr. Barnett, of Stratton Park, 
Beds. ; Mr. R. B. Harvey, of Harleston, Norfolk ; Mr. 
Carrington, jun., of the Abbey, Great Mrisendeo, 
Bucks.; Marquis of Exeter, Burghley Park, North- 
amptonshire. 

CLASS n.— HEREFORDS. 

Judges : Mr. John Buckley, of Nermanton Hill, Mr. 
Robert Lucas, and Mr. H. Chamberlain, of Desford, 
near Leicester. 

The best Hereford Bull , calved previously to the 1st of 
January, 1838. 

Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, of Woburn Abbey, for his Grace’s t 
yrs. and 8 months old Hereford Bull, bred by Mr. Yeld, 
of Herefordshire. 
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The other competitors were— Sir Hangerford Hos- 
kyns, Bert, of Harewood, Herefordshire ; end Mr. W. 
James, of Hereford. 

The best Hereford Bull , calved sines the 1st of January , 
1838, and mors than one year old, 

(No entry.) 

The best Hereford Cow in milk . 

Prise of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to Sir H. Hoskyns. 
Bert*, of Harewood, Herefordshire, for his 5 years old 
Hereford Cow, bred by himself. 

The best Hertford in-calf Heifer , not exceeding three 
years old. 

Prise of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to Sir H. Hoskyns, 
Bart* of Harewood, Herefordshire, for his 2 yean and 
5 month* old Hereford Heifer. 

The other competitor was— Mr. F. Hewer, ef Here- 
ford. 

The best Hereford yearling Heifer. 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. F. Hewer, of 
Hereford, for his i year and 11 months okl Hereford 
yearling Heifer. 

The best Hereford Bull Calf . 

(No entry.) 

CLASS III.— DEVONS. 

Judes. — Mr. Wyndhum, Mr. Stace, and Mr. G. 
Smythies, of Leominster. 

The best Devon Bull , calved previously to the 1st of 
January , 1838. 

Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. W. Porter, 
of Hem bury Fort, Buck well. Devonshire .for his 3 yean 
and 2 months old Devon bull, bred by Mr. C^uartly. 

The other competitors were — Mr. T. Reynolds, of 
Thoverton, Devon ; Mr. G. Salter, of Crewkerne, So- 
mereet ; the Duke of Norfolk ; Lord Western. 

The best Devon Bull, calved since the 1st of Jan . 1838. 
Prize of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to his Grace the 
Duka of Norfolk, of Ford ham, for his Grace's 1 year 
and 5 mouths old Devon bull, bred by his Grace. 

The other competitors were — Mr. G. Turner, ef Bar- 
ton, near Ezater, Devon ; Lord Western. 

The best Devon Cow in Milk . 

Prize of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. Thomas Um- 
bers, of Wappeobury, Warwick, for his 5 years old 
North Devon Bull, bred by the late Mr. Talbot, of 
Temple Guiting, Gloucestershire. 

The other competitors were— Mr. T. Stephens, of 
Whitelackiojton, Somerset ; Mr. James Davy, of North 
Mol ion, Devon. 

The best Devon in-calf Heifer , not exceeding 3 yrs. old . 

Prize of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. G. Turner, 
of Barton, near Exeter, for his 2 yean and 10 months 
old North Devon Heifer, bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— Mr. G. Turner, of Bar- 
ton, near Exeter, Devon ; Mr. Thomas Stephens, of 
Whitelackington ; the Duka of Norfolk ; Lord Western. 
The best Devon yearling Heifer • 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. G. Turner, 
of Barton, near Exeter, for his 1 year and 4 months old 
North Devon yearling Heifer, bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— Right Hon. Lord Wes- 
tern, of Felix Hall, Devon ; Mr. Thomas Stephens, of 
Whitclarhingtoo. 

The best Devon Bull Calf. 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. Thomas Ste- 
phens, of Whitelackington, Somerset, for his 5 months 
old Devon Ball Calf, bred by himself. 

The ether competitors were— Lord Portman, of Bry- 
aastoa, Dorsetshire ; the Duke of Norfolk. 

CLASS IV. — CATTLE OF ANY BREED OR 
CROSS, 

Not qualified for Classes l, 2, 3. 

Judges.— Mr. George, Mr. John Ellman, and 

Mr. John Hall. 

The best Bull , calved previously to the lit of Jan . 1838. 
Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr, J. Putland, 


of West Firle, Sussex, for his 3 years and 2 months old 
pure Sussex Bull, bred by Mr. Putland. — [Mr. S. 
Crisp's 2 years and 10 months old Durham Bull was 
disqualified, the Stewards being of opinion that it is of 
the short-horn breed.} 

The other competitors were— Mr. H. Overman, of 
Weasenham, Bucks ; Mr. T. Crisp, of Ged grave, Suf- 
folk ; Mr. R. Johnson, of Burwell, Cam hi. 

The best Bull, calved since the lit Jan. 1838. 

Prize of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to Sir E. Kerri- 
son, Bart., M.P., ef Oakley Park, Suffolk, for his 1 year 
and 4 months old Suffolk Bull. 

The other competitors were — Mr. J. Hillman, of 
Ringmer, Suffolk ; and the Duke of Rutland. 

For the best Cow in Milk. 

Prize of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. J. Putland. 
of West Firle, Sussex, for his 5 years and 2 months old 
pure Sussex Cow. 

The other competitors were— The Duke of Rutland, 
and Lord Br&ybroke. 

The best in-calf Heifer not exceeding 3 years old. 

Prize of 15 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. J. Putland, 
of West Firle, Sussex, for his 2 years and 3 months old 
in-calf Heifer, bred by himself. [No other compe- 
titor.] 

The best yearling Heifer. 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. J. Putland. 
of West Firle, Sussex, for his l year and 3 months old 
pure Sussex yearling Heifer. 

The other competitor was— Sir E. Kerrison, Bart 
The best Bull Calf. 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. J. Putland, 
of West Firle, Sussex, for his 5 months old Bull Calf, of 
the pure Sussex breed. [No other competitor.] 

CLASS V.-HORSES. 

Judges, Mr. G. Clarke, of Barnaby Moor; Mr. C. 
Bowman, of Greatford, Market Deeping. 

The beet Cart Stallion . 

Prize of 30 tovereigns, adjudged to Mr. John Bell, 
of Welton-le-Wold, Lincolnshire, for his 12 years old 
cart stallion, brad by by Mr. J. Adams, of Landbeach, 
Cambs. 

The other competitors were— Mr. C. Plant, of 
Farnbam, Suffolk. Mr. J. Ivatt, of Cottenham, Cambs. 
Mr. T. Webb, of Hildersham, Cambs. Mr. John 
Biddal, of Caxton, Cambs. Mr. E. Ellis, of Sobam, 
Cambs. Mr. R. Daintree, of Hemingford Abotts, 
Hunts. Mr. W. Davies, of Radwinter, Essex. Mr. 
R. Johison, of Burwell, Cambs. Hoc. Captain 
Spencer, of Althorp, Northamptonshire. Mr. E. B. 
Washbourne, of Greenham, Berks. Mr. W. Nix, of 
Somerekam, Hants. Mr. T. N. Cttlin, of Cbillesford, 
Suffolk. Mr. H. Crosse, of Boyton Hall, near Stow, 
market, Suffolk. Mr. W. Worledgs, of Creeting St 
Peter’s Suffolk. Mr. Francis Kerr, of Raydon, 
Suffolk. Mr. T. Crisp, of Gedgrave, Suffolk. Mr. 
J. Hayden, of Arrington, Cambs. 

The best Cart Mare and Foal. 

Prize of 15 soverops, adjudged to Mr. T. N. Cttlin, 
of Cbillesford, Suffolk, for his cart mare and foal, bred 
by Mr. Cooper, of Fnston, Suffolk. 

The other competitors were— Mr. J. Webb, of 
Horseheatb, Cambs. Lord Braybrooke, Audley End, 
Saffron Walden, Essex. Mr. R. Daintree, of Heroing- 
ford, Abbots, Hunts. Mr. H. Cross, of Boyton Hall, 
Stow market 

The best Stallion for breeding Hunters, Carriage-horses, 

or Roadsters , which shall have served Mares during 

the season of 1840, at a price not exceeding 31. each. 

Prise of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. John 
Reynolds, of Wisbech, Cambi* for bis 8 year old 
stallion, bred by Mr. J. O. Taylor, of Flixton. 

The other competitors were— Mr. E. Pells, of Culpho, 
Suffolk. Mr. A. Hammond, of Westacre, Norfolk. 
Mr. W. Lacy, of Panton, Lincolnshire. Mr. J. 
Cullum, of Ipswich, Suffolk. Me H. Middleton, of 
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Ridlington, Oxon. Mr. C. W. Minct, of Bra&ted, 
near Seven Oaks. Mr. J. Sliippey, of Horsebealh, 
Cambs. 

SHEEP. 

CLASS VI.— LEIC ESTERS. 

Judge?, Mr. John Manning, Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
of Stoneleisrh, Coventry, and Mr. W. Pratt, of 
Newfield, Warwick. 

The best Shearling Leicester Ram, 

Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. Samuel 
Bennett, of Bickering's Park, Beds., for his 16 months 
old pure Leicester Shearling Ram, bred by himself. 

The second best Shearling Leicester Ram, 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. Samuel 
Bennett, of Bickering's Park, Beds., for his 16 months 
old Leicester shearling ram, bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— Mr. E. Dawson, of 
Ingthorpe, Rutlandshire; Mr. Robert Fa) dor, of 
Lidlington Beds; Mr. Thomas Inskip, of Marston, 
Beds; Mr. W. Umbers, j an., of Wappenbory ; Mr. 
J. Bennett, of Temsferd, Beds ; Mr. W. F. Hobbs, of 
Marks Hall, near Coggeshall ; Mr. W. Salisbury, of 
Dordon, Warwickshire; Mr. John Earl, of Earls 
Barton, Northamptonshire; Mr. T. E. Pauletl, of 
Tinwell, Rutlandshire, and Mr. G. Turner, of Barton, 
Devon. 

The best Leicester Ram of any other age. 

Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. T. E. Paw- 
lett, of Unwell, Rutland, for his two years and 4 
months old Leicester ram, bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— Mr. W. F. Hobbs ; 
Mr. John Bodley, of Stockley, Pomeray, Devonshire ; 
Mr. J. Earl, of Earl’s Barton ; Mr. E. Dawson, of 
Ingthorpe, Rutland ; Mr. T. Inskip, of Marston, Beds ; 
Mr. M. Crisp, of Letheringham, Suffolk ; Mr. J. G. 
Watkins, of Woodfield House, Worcester; Mr. J. 
Bennett, of Temsford, Beds; Mr. W. Umbers, of 
Wappenbury, Warwick ; Mr. E. Lythhall, of Folesliill, 
Warwickshire ; Mr. R. B@dger, South -hill, Beds ; Mr. 
T. E. Pawlett, of Tinwell, Rutland ; Mr. George 
Turner, of Barton, near Exeter, Devon; Mr. W. 
Golborae, of Witcham, Cambs. 

The best pen of Fine Leicester Ewes , with their Lambs, 
Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. T. Inskip, 
of Marston, Beds., for his pen of five Leicester Ewes, 
with their Lambs. 

[No competitor.] 

The best pen of fine Leicester Shearling Ewes . 
Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. W. Pawlett, 
of Barnack, Northamptonshire, for hit pen of 16 
months old new Leicester shearling Ewes, bred by 
himself. 

The other competitor was— Mr. H. Beauford, of 
Holme, near Biggleswade. 

CLASS VII.— SOUTH-DOWNS. 
Judges.— Mr. J. Bevan, of Thornham, Wilts. ; Mr. 
J. Raymond Barker, of Fairford Park, Gloucester ; 
Mr. H. Chamberlain, of Desford, Leicester. 

The best Shearling short-woolkd Ram, 

Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, of Goodwood Park, for his Grace's 
sixteen months old Southdown shearling Ram, bred by 
his Grace. 

The second best Shearling short -woolled Ram, 
Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. T. Crisp, of 
Gedgrave, Suffolk, for his 16 months old Southdown 
shearling Ram, bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— M. H. Overham, Wea- 
senham, Norfolk ; Mr. J. Hillman, Ringmer. Sussex; 
Mr. J. T. Bennet, of Chevely, Cambridgeshire : Mr. 
G. Drake, of Manor Farm, East Tytherley, near Stock- 
bridge ; Mr. T. N. Cattlia, of Chillesford, Suffolk ; 
Mr. T. Crisp, of Gedgrave, Suffolk ; Mr. M. Crisp, of 
Letheringham, Suffolk ; Mr. R. B. Harvey, of Har- 
leston, Norfolk ; Mr. S. Shiilito, of Barrow, Suffolk ; 
Mr. H. Boys, of Waldershare, Kent ; Mr. T. Ellman, 


of Beddingham, Sussex ; Mr. J. Webb, of Babraham, 
near Cambridge. 

The best short-woolled Ram of any age. 

Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. T. Crisp, of 
Gedgrave, Suffolk, for his 3 year old Southdown Raoi, 
bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— Mr. J. T. Bennet, of 
Chevely, Cambridgeshire ; Mr. E. Lugar, of Hengiwe, 
Suffolk ; Mr.E. G. Bernard, M.P., of Gosfield Hal). near 
Halsted, Essex ; Mr. H. Overman, of Weasenham, Nor- 
folk ; Mr. J. Hillman, of Ringmer, Sussex ; Mr. T. 
N. Catlin, of Chillesford, Suffolk ; Mr. W. Bryant, of 
Newmarket, Suffolk ; Mr. S. Shiilito, of Barrow, Suf. 
folk ; Right Hon. Lord Western, of Felix Hall, Essex; 
Mr. S. Grantham, of Stoneham Lewes, Sussex ; the 
Hon. H. W. Wilson, of Didlington, Norfolk ; Mr. J. 
Harris, of Hinton, Berks. ; Mr. H. Boys, of Walder- 
share, Kent ; his Grace the Duke of Richmond, of 
Goodwood, Sussex ; Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, 
Cambridgshire. 

The best Pen of 6 short-woolled Ewes 9 with their 
Lambs, 

Prise of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. J. Webb, of 
Babraham, Cambs., for his pen of Southdown Ewes, 
and their Lambs, brad by himself. 

The other competitors were— Mr. J. T. Bennet, of 
Chevely, Cambridgeshire ; Mr. H. J. Adeane, of Ba- 
braham, Cambs. ; Mr. Jonas Webb, of ditto. 

The best Pen of 5 short-woolled shearling Ewes, 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. J. Webb, of 
Babraham, for his pen of Southdown shearling Ewes, 
bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— the Hon. W. Wilson, 
of Didlington, Norfolk ; Mr. J. Hudson, of Castle 
Acre, Norfolk ; his Grace the Duke of Richmond, of 
Goodwood, Sussex; Mr. J. Webb, of Babraham, 
Cambs. ; Mr. H. J. Adeane, of ditto ; Mr. H. Over- 
man, of Weasenham, Norfolk ; Mr. T. Crisp, of Ged- 
grave, Suffolk ; his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, of 
Fornh&m, Suffolk ; Mr. S. Webb, of Babraham, Cam- 
bridgshire. 

The Judges commended this class in general. 

CLASS VIII.— LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP, 
Not qualified to compete for Class 6. 

Judges— Mr. Hindley, and Mr. J. Elliot, of Chapel 
Brampton. 

The best shearling long -woolled Ram, 

Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. Large, of 
Broad well, for his long-woolled shearling ram, 16 
months ola, bred by himself. 

The second best shearling long-woolled Ram. 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. J. Harradioe, 
of Needingworth, Hunts., for his 16 months old long- 
woolled shearling ram, brad by himself. 

The other competitors were— Mr. J. Follagar, of 
Milton, next Sittingborne, Kent ; Mr. R. Dawson, of 
Withcall House, Lincolnshire; Mr. J. Harradioe, of 
Needingworth, Hunts.; Mr. E. Dawson, of Ingthoipe, 
Rutlandshire. 

The best long-woolled Ram of any other age as above. 

Prize of 30 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. C. Large, of 
Broadwel), Oxon. for hm three yean and four months 
old New Oxfordshire long-woolled ram, bred by him- 
self. 

The other competitors were— Mr. W. Gale.of North 
Farnbridge Hall, Essex ; Mr. W. Gobbarne, Witcham, 
Cambridgeshire ; Mr. R. Dawson, of Withcall Hense, 
Lincolnshire : Mr. E. Dawson, of ditto ; Mr. E. Daw- 
son, of Ingthorpe, Rutlandshire; Mr. J. Harris, of 
Hinton, Berks ; Mr. J. Haradine, of Needingworth, 
Hunts ; Mr. C. Large, of Broad well, Oxon ; Mr. R. 
Dudding, of Panton, Lincolnshire. 

The best Pen of 5 long-woolled Ewes and their Lambs. 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Rev. J. Linton, 
of Hemingford Grey, Hunts., for his Lincoln and Lei- 
cester ewes, with their lambs, bred by Mr. R. Daintne, 
of Hemingford. 
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The other competitor was— Mr. J. Linton, of He- 
roiogford Grey. Hunts. 

[This statement is taken from the printed award, 
but it appears to us there must be some error. — 
Ed. M.L.E] 

The best Pen of 5 long-woolled shearling Ewes. 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. E. Smith, of 
Charlbury, Oxoo, for his pen of 15 months old, im- 
proved Oxfordshire shearling ewes, bred by himself. 

The other competitors were— Mr. R. Pratt, of Spels- 
bury, Ozon; Mr. J. Harradine, of Needingworth, 
Hunts. 

CLASS IX.— PIGS. 

Judges, Mr. Wilkie and Mr. Oakden. 

The best Boar, 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. Barnard, 
M.P., of Gosficld Hall, Essex, for his 1 year and 4 
months old boar, of the improved Essex breed.— [This 
animal is from the stock of Mr. W. F. Hobbs, to whom 
the next prize is awarded. — Ed. F.M.j 

The other competitors Were, Mr. W. F. Hobbs, of 
Marks Hall, Essex; Mr. W. J. Norris, of Radwell, 
Herts ; Mr. J. Woodard, of Stanton, Suffolk ; Rt. hoc. 
Lord Western, of Felix Hall, Essex ; Mr. H. Handley, 
of Culverthorp, Lincolnshire ; Mr. Thomas Gibbs, o‘ 
the corner of Half Moon-street, Piccadilly, London ; 
Rev. A. Peyton, of Daddiagton, Cambs. ; Mr. T. N. 
Catlin, of Chillesford, Suffolk; Mr. R. Ayres, of Guil- 
ford, Beds. ; Mr. W. Hammond, of Fenstanton, 
Hunts. 

The best Sow, 

Prize of 5 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. W. F. Hobbs, 
of Mark’s Hall, CoggeshalJ, Essex, for his 3 years old 
sow, brod by Mr. Francis, of White Colne, Essex. 

The other competitors were, Rt. Hon. Lord Bray- 
brooke, of Audley End, Saffron Walden, Eisex; Mr. 
Thomas Gibbs, of the corner of Half Moon Street, 
Piccadily, London. 

'Die best pen of 3 Pigs, of the same litter , above 4, and 
under 9 months old. 

Prize of 10 sovereigns, adjudged to Mr. G. W. Kirkby, 
of Eppingbury, Essex, for his three 36 weeks old pigs, 
bred by himself. 

The other competitor was Mr. T; N. Catlin, of 
Chillesford, Suffolk. 

EXTRA STOCK.— BEASTS. 

The most noble the Marquis of Exeter, Burgldey 
Park, Northamptonshire, Durham bull calf, 7 months 
old, bred by himself; his grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
a fat Devon heifer; Mr. J. Putland, of Firle Place 
Farm, Sussex, heifer 4 years old: Mr. W. Bryant, of 
Newmarket, Suffolk, short-horned bullock, 5 years old 
commended ; Mr. T. Wing, of Thomey Abbey, Cambs., 
Hereford ox, 4 years old, bred by himself ; Mr. R. W. 
King, Brinkley, Cambs., short.horncd heifer, 2 years 
and 2 months old, bred by Mr. Holland, of Worlaby, 
Lincolns.; Mr. R. W. Kings, of Brinkley, Cambs., 
short-horned ox, 4 years ana 3 months old, bred by 
Mr. King, of Hornsby, Lincolnshire ; Duke of Norfolk 
a fat Devon heifer, 5L awarded. 

HORSES. 

Mr. R. N. Bacon, of Thorp Hamlet, Norwich, ches- 
nut gelding, 3 years old, bred by G. Rising, of Mar- 
t ham, near Yarmouth, Norfolk; Mr. John Warsop, of 
Alconbury Hill, Hants., nag horse, 2 years and 1 month 
old ; Mr. W. Batty, of Cambridge, entire Shetland 
pony; Mr. T. N. Catlin, of Chillesford, Suffolk, cart 
mare ; Wr. Walter Vipau, of the Hermitage farm. 
Haddington, Isle of Ely, Cambs., gelding, 2 years and 
3 months old ; Mr. Thomas Teversen, of Great Wilbra- 
bam, Cambs., nag mare and foJ. the sire of foal be- 
longing to Mr. Read ; Mr. Thomas Teveraon, of Great 
WiTbraham, Cambs., nag colt, the sire of foal, belong- 
ing to Mr. T. Robinson, of High Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire ; Mr. Thomas Teverson, of Great Wilbrahara, 
Cambs., 2 fillies, 2 years old, the sire of fillies, property 
of Mr,T. Robinson, of High Wycombe, Bocks. ; Mr. 


R. Daintree, of Hemingford Abbots, Hunts., three cart 
mares, 3 years old, and one cart mare 5 years old, all 
bred by himself ; Mr. Thomas Hall, of Cottenham, 
Cambridgeshire, cart mare, 6 years and 2 months old, 
bred by himself ; Mr. H. Cross, of Boyton Hall, near 
Stowmarket, Suffolk, a Suffolk cart mare, 5 years and 
6 months old ; and a Suffolk cart mare, 6 years and 6 
months old. 

SHEEP. 

The other exhibitions of Sheep were — 

Mr. E. Lythall, of Foleshill, Warwickshire, Leices- 
ter ram, 4 years and 4 months old, bred by himself ; 
Mr. E. Lythall, of ditto, Leicester ram, 3 yean 
and 4 months old, bred by himself; Mr. Shillito, 
3 fat two-shear South-down wethere, bred by him- 
self ; Mr. 5. Webb, of Babraham, Cambs., shear- 
ling Southdown wether, 15 months old, bred by 
himself ; Mr. S. Webb, of ditto, shearling Southdown 
wether, 15 months old, bred by himself; Mr.S.Webb, 
of ditto, shearling Southdown wether, 15 months old, 
bred by himself ; Mr. H. J. A dean e, of Babraham; 
Cambs., 3 wether Southdown sheep, 25 months old, 
bred by himself; Mr. R. Pratt, of Speltbury, Oxon. 

5 improved Oxfordshire shearling wether hoggets 15 
and-a-half months old, bred by ; Mr. W. Umbers, 
Jan., Wappenbury, Warwicks., Leicester shearling 
ram, 17 months old, bred by himself ; Richard Daintree. 
Esq., of Hemingford Abbotts, Hants. ; Hon. H. W. 
Wilson, of Didlington, Norfolk, Southdown shearling 
ram, 16 months old, bred by himself ; Mr. T. White, 
pen of long-woolied wether hoggets, 15-and-a-half 
months old, bred by himself ; His Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, pen of Southdown wethers ; Mr. E. Dawson, 

6 rams ; Mr. T. E. Pawlett, of Tinivel, Rutlandshire. 
Leicester shearling ram, 16 months old, bred 
by himself; Mr. T. E. Pawlett, of ditto, Lei- 
cester ram, 5 years old, bred by himself; Mr. 
T. E. Pawlett, of ditto, Leicester ram, 4 years old, 
bred by himself ; Mr. T. E. Pawlett, of ditto, Leicester 
ram, 3 years old, bred by himself ; Mr. T. E. Pawlett, 
of ditto, shearling Leicester ram, 16 months old, bred 
by himself ; Mr. S. Shillito, of Barrow, 3 fat two- 
shear Southdown wethers ; His Grace the Dnke of 
Norfolk, pen of Southdown wethers ; Mr. Charles 
Large, of Burwell, Oxon, fat Oxfordshire loog-weolled 
ewe. 

PIGS. 

Rev. D. Gwilt, of Icklingtoo, Suffolk, 3 pigs, ; two 
of them 21 weeks, and one 40 weeks Old, bred by him- 
self ; Mr. T. Webb, of Hildertbam, Cambs., sow pig, 
22 weeks old, bred by Mr. W. Webb, of West Wick- 
ham, Cambs.; Rev. A. Peyton, of Doddington, 
Cambs., 4 sow pigs, 9 months old, bred by himself ; 
Rev. A. Peyton, of ditto, a sow pig ; Rev. A. Peyton, 
of ditto, fat pig, eighteen months old. 

SEED WHEAT. 

Mr. G. Kimberley, of Trotsworth ; Mr. B. Wilton, 
and Mr. Samuel Jonas, the judges appointed to ex- 
amine and decide on the respective merits of the White 
Wheat shown for the premium of 50 sovereigns, as also 
the Red Wheat shown for the premium of fifty sove- 
reigns, selected for trial, according to the Society’s 
conditions, Colonel Le Couteur’s Bell Vue Talavera, 
grown by himself, at Belle Vue, Jersey ; and Mr. John 
Ellis’s Drewitt’s improved Chidham Wheat, grown at 
his farm, at Send, in Surrey, as the best samples of 
White Wheat. 


THE SHOW YARD, 

was opened to the public at 7 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, at which hour a great number of persons 
were anxiously waiting for admission.' Of the cattle 
we have already given a complete list. The exhibi- 
tion of implements was large and interesting. 

MESSRS. RANSOME’S EXHIBITION. 

The ploughs, though various in their forms and 
the purposes for which they are intended, were not 
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dissimilar in the principle on which they are con* 

& true ted ; for in all, the object of the makers appears 
to have been to effect such an arrangement as shoal d 
best combine strength with lightness, together with 
snch an adaptation of the several parts, as to render 
them effective in work, easy of management, and 
economical in use ; to this may be added the great 
convenience which will be found from the parts be* 
ing all so fitted to each other, that when they require 
to be replaced, either from wear, or accident, no 
time need be lost, as each new part will exactly fit 
and take the place of the old one, and may be ex- 
changed without difficulty by the ploughman him- 
self. 

To most of the ploughs there was a considerable 
variety of mould- boards ; for however well any one 
shape may suit a particular soil, or produce a certain 
description of furrow, yet the nature of soils is so 
various, the depth of ploughing and the mode of 
laying the furrows so different, that no one mould- 
board will suit all circumstances. Te meet this, the 
frames, and bearing parts of these ploughs were so 
constructed, and the oouplings which attach the 
mould-boards to them so contrived, as to admit of 
the several shapes being applied, from the simplest 
wedge-like form to those with the most convex or 
concave surfaces. 

Although in the formation of ploughs for different 
localities science has not always held her proper 
place, it must nevertheless be admitted, that under 
great varieties of soil, difference of seasons, the con- 
dition of the land, and depth of ploughing, practical 
experience, and attentive observation, have done 
much towards the furtherance of the object desired ; 
and it is to the hints of farmers themselves, and 
gentlemen interested in agricultural pursuits, that 
Messrs. Ransom© roust feel in a great measure in- 
debted for the celebrity which their ploughs have 
obtained, and which has been kept up by unremit- 
ting attention. 

Lists of Pjaugus as numbered on tue Stand. 
— 1. Suffolk swing plough, with the improved coul- 
ter and fastening. The difficulty usually attendant 
on setting the coulter with wedges, is by this plan 
completely obviated. The coulter may be raised or 
lowered, set to land, or from land, placed more or 
less slanting, or in any other direction by a very 
simple contrivance, as shown on the plough. 2. 
Belgium plough. — The mould-board of this plough 
Is formed upon a mathematical principal, suggested 
by W, L Rham, Rector ef Winfield, Berks. 3. 
Double furrow plough. — This is made after the 
plough invented by Lord Somerville, for turning two 
furrows at one and the same time. 4. Double far- 
row plough, of a lighter description than the last- 
mentioned, and made at the suggestion of P. Posey, 
Esq. 5. Northumberland ridge plough. 6. Double 
tom, or moulding plough. ?. West India plough, 
for forming trenches for planting canes. 8. West 
India plough, for ditto. 9. West India banking 
plough. 10. West India beading ptough. 11. Bean 
drill plough. 12. Bedfordshire wheel plough. IS. 
Oxfordshire plough. 14. Rutland plough, made at 
the suggestion of R. W. Baker. Esq., of Cottesmore. 
15. Plough with wheels, with frame made close on 
the land side, and may be used either with or with- 
out wheels. 16. Plough with wheels, with frame 
open on the land side, and on a very simple con- 
struction. 17. Hertfordshire plough, with wheels 
used on a stony soil. 18. Plough with wheels, 
similar to one at No. 15, but differing in the wheel 
fittings. 19. Plough, same as at No. 16, but with 
the improved oouher and fastening. 20. Scotch 
plough, wnhcastmould'boord, patent caae-hardentd 


share and wheels. 21. Rutland plough, with im- 
proved coulter and fastenings, and lever to the land 
wheel. 22. Plough, marked F.F. with wheels. 23. 
Hertfordshire ana Hampshire swing plough. 24. 
Surrey plough. 25. Swing plough, double handles, 
for general use. 26. Ditto, ditto. 27. Lincolnshire 
swing plough. — This was made for a gentleman (B. 
Millington) of Sleaford, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing the improved iron-work, and the patent case- 
hardened metal shares on the ploughs, commonly 
used in Lincolnshire. 28. Lincolnshire swing 
plough, an improvement made on the one at No. 27., 
under the direction of the same gentleman. 29. 
Lincolnshire swing plough, similar to the one at No. 
28, but rather heavier and stronger. [The Lincoln- 
shire ploughs, described as above, at Nos. 27, 28, 
and 29, were made with Ransomes’ irons, by An- 
thony White, of Sleaford.] SO. Swing plough, of 
simple construction. 31. Swing plough (F.F.) ditto. 
32. Swing plough ditto. S3. Swing plough, Lord 
Western's mould-board. 34. Kent turn-rest plough. 
35. Ditto. 36. Ditto. 37. Hertfordshire and 
Hampshire plough. 38. Ditto. 39. Essex wheel 
plough, complete. 40. Ditto, ditto. 41. Suffolk 
wheel plough, with gallowses, wheels and coulter, 
and set of whippletrees, complete. 42. Essex wheel 
plough, with gallowses, wheels and coulter, com- 
plete. 43. Norfolk wheel 1 plough, with gallowses, 
wheels and coulter complete. 44. Norfolk wheel 
plough, as No. 43, but or a lighter deecriptioo. 45. 
Rackheath subsoil plough, Sir Edward Stmcey’s 
No. 1. 46, ditto stronger, ditto, No. 2. 47. Ditto, 
with riser iron, ditto, No. 2. 48. Ditto, subtorf 
plough, ditto. 49, Norfolk subsoil plough. 50. 
Suffolk skim plough. 51. Mole plough. 52. Skim 
plough, for subsoiling and cleaning. 53. PoUtoe 
plough, for earthing up potatoes. 54. Norfolk tur- 
nip plough. 55. Hoe plough. 56. Suffolk swing 
plough, light, F.F. 57. Essex ditto. 58. Swing 
plough. 59. Swing plough. 60. Scotch plough. 
61. Swing plough, close land-side. 62. Ditto, 
ditto, very light. 63. Suffolk swing plough. 64. 
Essex swing plough. 65. Norfolk wheel plough, 
without gallowses. 66. Suffolk wheel plough, ditto. 
67. Surrey plough, with one wheel. 68. Ditto, 
ditto. 69. Bedfordshire plough, ditto. 70. Swing 
lough, ditto. 71. One horse plough, ditto. 72. 
wing plough, ditto. 73. Hertfordshire plough, 
ditto. 74. Ditto, ditto. 75. Oxfordshire plough, 
ditto. 76. Swing plough and lever to wheel. 77. 
Swing plough. 78. Universal ridge plough, shown 
in the form as when used as a double tom, or ridge 
plough. 79. Ditto, when used as a moulding- 
plough. 80. Ditto, when used as a horse- boe, or 
cleaning-plough. 81. Ditto, when used as a skele- 
ton, or broad-share plough. The universal ridge 
plough is adapted to the several purposes of ridge- 
culture, and one plough admits of all the variations 
as described in 78, 79, 80, and 81. The silver me- 
dal of the Royal Agricultural Sooiety of England, 
was awarded to John Clarke of Long Sutton Marsh, 
under whose direction the Universal Ridge Plough 
was made by J. R. and A. Ransome — [A very inge- 
niously contrived implement, which will be remem- 
bered as having had the silver medal awarded to the 
inventor at the last meeting at Oxford.] 82. Fen 

J dough, new, and likely to be an acquisition to the 
en farmers. 83. Swing plough. 84. Kent turn- 
rest plough. 85. Apparatus for subsofling, which 
may be attached to common ploughs. 86. Skim 
coulters, for turning-in surface grass. 

The ploughs st numbers 12, 14, 27 and 28 were 
from the same patterns as those referred to in the 
prise essay on ploughs, by H. Handley, Esq., and 
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it •umber*, 14, 22, and 31, war* those of J. R . and 
A. R.*a make, referred to in the experiment* made 
bj P. Pusey, Esq., to whom they are indebted for 
ibe apparatus at 84, for subeoihng light landa at the 
suae time that the plough is turning a common fur* 
row, and which may be attached to any of the several 
varieties of plough*, made by J. R. and A. Ran- 
som*. 

Specimens of the case-hardened metal were shown 
in baskets near the ploughs. 

The application of metal so hardened was iirat in- 
troduced into the manufacture of p lough -shares, by 
tbs lata R. Ranaome, who obtained a patent for the 
same, and which formed almost a new era in the use 
of east iron for this purpose. 

Till this mode of hardening plough-shares 
was discovered, those of oast-irou were liitle used, 
and were very generally condemned from their wear- 
iig thick ana with a bevel, which allowed of their 
passing over weeds instead of cutting through them. 
Since this improved mode of hardening plough- 
shares has been introduced, and where proper atten- 
tion is paid to the quality of the iron, and the 
m a n agement of the process of thus tempering it, this 
complaint has been so far removed, that in those 
conaties where their advantages are best known, 
they have almost entirely superseded wroogbt 
shares. 

The use of the Patent Shares do not appear to be 
confined to the ploughs made by J. R. and A. R., 
they are equally adapted to, and are also much used 
on those made by others. 

The Turn-reat ploughs, exhibited now of different 
farms and weight, but on these, J. R. and A. R. are 
sogaged in conjunction with some of the agricultu- 
rists of Kent, in making a aeries of experiments, 
with s view to some improvements on these imple- 
ments, as respects construction and lightnass of 
draught. 

The plough at No. 83, was one made from the 
pattern furnished to J. R. and A. R. by Wm. Smart, 
of Rainbam. 

A turn-rest plough, for two horses draught, is 
also now preparing. 

in the number of ploughs which appear in the 
list as exhibited at the Royal Agricultural Society, 
at Cambridge, by J.R. and A. Kan some, they have 
had in view, as a subject of general interest to Agri- 
culturists, to show some of the variations to which 
the plough in one manufactory alone has been car- 
ried, ana it would not have been difficult greatly to 
have increased the number of these variations, bad 
they gone into those changes they are constantly 
adding to. Suffice it to say, that a general assort- 
ment was shown, in which ploughs more or less 
differ from etch other either in their construction, 
frame-work, or fittings. 

If AcamiEs, &c. — In giviog an account of the im- 
plements and machines exhibited at the Cambridge 
meeting, J. R. and A. Ransotne appear to have paid 
much attention to the improvement of machines in 
common use. It is with pleasure we observe the 
growing assent to the proposition which experience 
has established — that good machinery, although 
somewhat more costly in the first instance, is the 
most economical in use. 

Portable Thrashing Machine, to be worked by 
the power of four horees.— This machine is in a form 
familiar to agriculturists, and little need be said in 
explanation of its construction. J. R. and A. Ran- 
som* have paid great attention to the introduction 
of good workmanship, so a* to combine durability 
with effective performance ; to this end the large 
iron horse-wheel it turned true in a lathe at that 


part upon which the friction wheel runs ; and the 
requisite speed of the drum is obtained by three 
pairs of wheels instead of two only, as was former- 
ly the case, but whioh was found to involve great 
loss of power and wear of the machinery. Consi- 
derable laving of power is also made by the use of a 
new form of tooth in the wheels which combines 
increased strength with decreased friction, and con- 
sequently greater durability : for whioh improve- 
ment the public are indebted to the mathematical 
investigations of two Cambridge Professors — Airy 
and Willis. 

It is difficult to give correct ideas of the quantity 
of work that any agricultural maohine will perform, 
from the varying circumstances attending the opera- 
tion, and so much depending upon the skill of work- 
men. At the trial on the 14th, upwards of 60 bush- 
els were thrashed in one hour, and it was interesting 
to observe, that this machine was fed (as may be 
supposed in dexterous style) by a young farmer and 
friend of the Milkers, from the neighbourhood of i p- 
swiob. 

The whole of this machine is carried on two 
wheels, and is particularly adapted to letting for 
hire, as it is a moderate load for two horses, and 
easily pat down to work and removed afterwards. 

Portable Thrashing Machine, to be worked by the 
power of two horses.— This machine is upon the 
same construction as the one described for four 
horses, but of smaller size. 

Hand Thrashing Maohine. — Intended for the power 
of fonr to six men, according as it is fed. The ar- 
rangement of the parts of this machine, and the mode 
of obtaining the required speed of the drum are 
novel, and calculated fer the economical uae of hand 
labour. This knocked out five bushels in fifteen 
minutes in nice order. 

R&nsoine’s Patent Chaff Engine.— This machine is 
upon a plan, for which J. R. and A. R*a. partner, 
Charles May, has just obtained a patent : it is in- 
tended to be worked by one er two horses. The 
motion is smooth, and the length of cut can be rea- 
dily altered, there are three lengths of cut \ in. 
din. and fin. upon the machine shown, but any 
length of cut from 1-l6th of an inch to two inches 
may be had, by giving directions to the makers for 
that purpose. 

It is particularly adapted for exportation, and f*r 
cutting cane tops on sugar plantations, as the work- 
ing parts are entirely of metal, and cannot be 
affected by the heat of climate. 

The power of cutting very fine is important, as it 
forms part of a novel plan of preparing gorse, and 
which would have been shown at this meeting, but 
from the patent not being seenred until the 6tb inst. 
J. R. and A. R. were able to complete the machine 
for sale. 

A set of horse-work or driving power for one or 
two horses adapted to the above new patent engine. 
No. 14.— A small machine cutting one length only, 
and suited to gentlemen's stables. No. 13. — The 
same in size and principle as No. 14, but made en- 
tirely of metal, and adapted for hot climates. No. 8. 
—A large machine, like the above figure, cutting 
three lengths, which can be varied at pleasure, and 
suitable tor establishments in keeping ten to fifteen 
horses or cows. No. 6 . — The same in construction 
as No. 8, but larger, and can be worked either by 
manual or horse power. A set of horse-work or 
driving power for one or two horses, adapted to the 
No. 6 engine. 

Biddsll’s Scarifier.— This is a very powerful 
implement for the purpose ef cultivating land under 
a variety of circumstance*, and bringing it into a 
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proper state of tilth, much more effectually and at 
leas expense than can be done by the means gene- 
rally employed for that purpose. 

Biddefrs Extirpating Harrow. — This is particularly 
adapted for cleaning pea and bean stubbles, breaking 
up such land as is too hard for the heaviest common 
harrows, and for bringing winter fallows into a fine 
state for receiving spring corn ; it is also eminently 
calculated in working summer lands, for raising 
short grass to the surface, as well as for general 
purposes of fine tillage, and cleaning land. The 
tines of this implement in their work are only four 
inches apart, and as steel hoes of that breadth are 
made to fit the tines, close shallow booing may be 
well performed. The weight of this implement, at 
first sight, may appear an objection, but which, on 
trial, will be found to be advantageous. The 
weight is horne upon wheels upwards of four feet 
high, and consequently there is not that labour to 
the horses in drawing it that would otherwise be the 
case. A set of four-horse whippletrees, suited for 
Biddeir scarifiers and extirpating harrows. A set 
of three-horse ditto. A set of Suffolk harrows, 
best iron and workmanship. A set of ditto, ditto. 

Portable Sheep Fold. — In the construction of the 
hurdles, which form this fold, strength and light- 
ness have been studied. There was only one pair 
of wheels to each hurdle, and the whole moy be 
moved with great facility by either a man or a lad. 
They may be instantly connected with each other, 
and when together form a strong fold. As a tem- 
porary division on gentlemen’s grounds, these hur- 
dles would not be ansightly. By the use of hurdles 
on wheels, the exceedingly injurious effect of setting 
common hurdles with stakes over land-drains is 
avoided. Sheep-racka of wire, with mangers under 
them, are made to correspond with these hurdles, 
and form part of a fold or division of a field. The 
food, whether it be cut turnips or mown vegetable 
crops, being put in one side, while the sheep feed 
on the other. The facility of moving these folds 
upon hard clover land, affords the opportunity of 
mowing clover and other artificial young grasses for 
sheep— tnus carrying the system of soiling to flocks 
as well as to herds. 

A new assortment of long hurdles for a fold, with 
sheep racks and troughs. — This attracted a great deal 
of attention. 

Grass Mowing Machine. — This is for cutting 
grass on lawns, pleasure grounds, and bowling 
greens, and is so easy to manage, that persons un- 
practised in the art of mowing, may in a short time 
use it with ease. 

Com stack pillar; horse drag rake; sack bar- 
rows — four sizes ; steam presser ; bean mill, with 
a set of extra rollers for malt; Norfolk crusher, 
for breaking malt; Suffolk ditto, ditto; oil cake 
breakers — two aorta ; barrow turnip cutter ; Finlay- 
son’s patent harrow ; Gardner’s patent turnip cut- 
ter; ditto on wheels; Salter’s patent winnowing 
machine — the Patentees were present showing this 
machine. 

Hay Bay Beater. — This machine is for the pur- 
pose of taking the dust out of mouldy bay, previous 
to use or being cut into chaff. 

MESSRS. GARRETT’S EXHIBITION. 

R. Garrett and Son, Leiston Works, Saxmund- 
ham, Suffolk, had a most remarkable display of im- 
plements, proving their groat ingenuity and' skill in 
the production of the most usefnl machines for the 
purpose of agriculture, viz.— Seven di derent va- 
rieties of drilling machines, two thrashing machines 
varying in principle, varieties of chaff-cutting en- 


gines, dressing machines, winnowing machines, cake 
crashers, ploughs, bean mills, and a hay making 
machine ; also an improved horse power for cutting 
chaff, grinding corn, &c., with the means of instantly 
stopping the progress of the work without checking 
the movement of the horse. The proportions, op- 
plication, quality of workmanship, and materials in 
these implements were truly gratifying, and received 
the commendation of the most distinguished noble- 
men and eminent agriculturists present. R. G. and 
Son also exhibited admirable models, the work of 
much time and ability, of a corn, seed, and manure 
drilling machine, perfectly porportioned to the sixty- 
fourth part of the full cube size, shewing all the 
most recent improvements, viz.— Swing steerage, 
screw regulator, and press bars. This drill, with all 
the apparatus as shown, is the most .complicated at 
present manufactured, and will deposit with accuracy 
corn and manure, or seed and manure, through the 
same or separate coulters. Two men are sufficient 
to work it. The use of the swing steerage is to 
guide the depositing coulters to the greatest nicety, 
so as to make the rows of corn regular in returning, 
and the same improvement materially assists in 
drilling on the tops of ridges. This machine is easily 
altered so as to be applicable to either broad, stetch, 
or ridge work. — Also of a four horse power thrashing 
machine made to the sixty- fourth part of the foil 
cube size, showing likewise all the roost novel im- 
provements, viz., on whole iron wheel with segment 
attached, and an entire iron drum with five beaters. 
It is confidently asserted that this machine will thrash 
any kind of corn without injuring either the kernel 
or straw, at the rate of from thirty to fifty bushels 
per hour, while the horses do not walk more than 
two and a quarter miles per hour, the machinery being 
timed to the greatest nicety by three motions. This 
thrashing machine is the most economical in use ; it 
may be taken up or put down (with the assistance of 
the lever purchase) by two men in half an hour, and 
it is so thoroughly adapted for removal, that when 
loaded on the travelling wheels, twe horses can 
convey it from place to place. Seeds may also be 
drawn by the addition of another concave and 
grating. The following is a representation of the 
machine. 



And of a lever corn drill made in the same pro- 
portions and in the most simple form. These are all 
so convenient in size for removal, and so plain and 
intelligible, that they cannot fail greatly to forward 
the adoption of such useful implements in the most 
remote districts. 

Mr. Scatter exhibited an improved winnowing 
machine, for which the Royal Agricultural Society 
awarded a silver medal at the meeting at Oxford last 
year. Mr. Smith, of Peasenhall, near Yoxford, 
Suffolk, some very excellent drills, which attracted 
great attention. 

One of the Marquis of Tweeddale’s drain tile 
machines was exhibited, and great snrprise was ex- 
pressed by those present at the celerity with which 
the tiles were made. 

Amongst the maohines, Messrs. Bend, Turner, 
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•ad Hammond, of St. Peter’ t Foundry, Ipswich, ex- 
hibited some excellent drills for corn, seed, and ma- 
nure : others for sowing corn and seeds at the same 
time, and some for corn and seeds separately. A 
Tory superior and powerful thrashing machine of 
four bone power ; the manner it performed its work 
was particularly admired, and which thrashed io a 
superior manner twenty-four bushels of wheat in 
twenty minutes, being move by one-fifth, than any 
machine realised in the same period of time. Also, 
some excellent oilcake breaks adapted for sheep, 
beasts, and manure of various sixes, which were very 
highly approved, and amongst the variety of goods 
exhibited, and which oor limits prevent our noticing 
separately, we might notice plough for subsoils and 
other purposes, new constructed iron sledges, chaff 
engine, dressing machines upon Cooch’g principle, 
malt and bread mills, Ac. And a premium was 
given by the Society for their new invented machine 
for crushing gorse. 

Messrs. Perry, Barrett, and Exall, of Reading, 
Berks, brooght for inspection a great variety of 
ploughs and ether agricultural implements. The 
Dibbling Machine, shown by Mr. Wedlake, of Horn- 
church, Essex, was surrounded by crowds during 
the meeting, who expressed themselves highly 
pleased with its ingenious construction. 

Thera was also a good assortment of implements 
brought by Mr. Howard, of Bedford ; among which 
we observed bis Patent Plough, which appeared to 
be constructed on new principles. The shifting 
draught is a great improvement, and the light plough 
was exceedingly strong. 

Here follows a cut representing this plough. 


Mr. Howard’s Patent Harrows attracted consider- 
able notice from their durability and the excellent 
manner they performed their work. We cannot 
apeak otherwise than in the highest teims of these 
implements. The following is a cat of Mr. Howard’s 
harrow : — 


The portable band-power thrashing machine, 
shown by Mr. B. Urry, of Newport, lale of Wight, 
was decidedly one of the most excellent machines of 
that description we ever hsd the pleasure to witness. 
The apparent ease with which it was worked, and 
the large quantity of wheat threshed out in a limited 
period, were the theme of universal approbation. In 


order to give our readers an ides of the machine, we 
insert the following wood-cut — 


SIDE VIEW OP ABOVE CUT. 

A. rofert to a cog wheel running in n small pinion 

B. Threshing cylinder. 

C. Canopy to prevent the grain flying about, which close* 
up when not at work. 

D. Standing board, which closes up, with joints. 

Mr. W. Croaskill, of the Iron Works, Beverley, 
Yorkshire, sent for exhibition his celebrated Iron 
Clod Crusher, and it affords us the highest gratifica- 
tion, both from the practical knowledge of its work- 
ing, and the well-grounded conviction that every far- 
mer ought to be in possession of one, to perceive 
that the crowds of agriculturists who surrounded it, 
pronounced it one of the best machines they ever 
witnessed. 

Mr. Cottam was present with his excellent Dyna- 
mometer. 

The following were exhibited by W. Drummond 
and Sons, of the Agricultural Museum, Stirling, 
Scotland, and were admired for their utility and 
elegance of workmanship. Their expanding borse- 
hoe, reaping scythe, and grain sample weighing- 
machine, drew especial attention — Smith’s subsoil 
plough — Iron swing-plough — One-horse green crop 
grubber, with double mould boards and scuffiers to 
fit— Expanding one-horse hoe, and barrow for drill 
culture — Diamond drill harrow — Sawing machine 
to cross cut logs for fuel, Ac. — Portable weighing 
machine, weighs from 3oz. to 4 cwt. — Ayrshire 
cheese press— -Hand -stubble rake on wheels — Im- 
proved reaping scythe — Machine for twisting three 
straw ropes at a time — Implements for the various 
kinds of drains — Cast iron stack pillar, to prevent 
vermin getting up— Pheasant and poultry feeder — 
Improved oval churn — Milk cooler, and search 
made of zinc — Improved ring for leading cattle- 
instrument for probing boven cattle— Cattle probang 
— Corn balance to give the weights of any kind of 
grain from a sample — Sparred shovel for filling and 
tnraiDg potatoes — Clips for dragging out land-fast 
stones — Improved latch for a park gate. 

The following manufacturers also exhibited imple- 
ments : — 

Mr. W. W. Kilpin, of Bedford, tornip machine ; 
Mr. W. Young, ef Yarlington, horse hoe; Mr. J. 
Clark, of Long Sutton, turnip cotter ; Mr. S. King, 
of Buckland Farringdon, plough ; Messrs. White and 
Leith, of Worksop, mill for bruising gorse, Ac. ; Mr. 
W. Grounsel, of Louth, • drop drill scarifier, Ac. ; 
Mr. J. Woods, of Stowmarket, a considerable variety 
of agricoltaral implements ; Mr. Maynard, of Whit- 
tlesford, Cambs., various drills, weighing machines, 
dressing ditto, spreading ditto, Ac. ; Mr. Balls Gar- 
rett, hsnd-tbreehing machines, chaff engines, win- 
nowing machines, model steam apparatus, ploughs, 
Ac.; Messrs. Barrett snd Exall, or Reading, various 
ploughs, winnowing machine#, chaff engines, mills, 
rollers, Ac.; Mr. Smith, of Peasenball, a drill, 
called Lord Western’s drill; Mr. W. F. Hobbs, of 
Mark's Hall, Essex, a fold sheep trough, and a fold 
hnrdle ; Messrs. R. Headley and Sons, varioos im- 
plements; Mr. A. Hayward, of Grinated Green, 
Essex, subsoil ploughs,' and scarifier; Mr. R, Horn- 
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sley, of Grantham, portable horse powered thrashing 
machine. — Mr. It. Hornsby, of Spittlegate, a pa- 
tent drop drill; Mr. H. W. Wilson, machine 
for scaling turf for burning; Mr. T. F. Salter, 
of Great Hallingbury Hall, patent winnowing 
machine; Mr. J. Smyth, of Peasenham, various 
kinds of drills ; Mr. T. Wedlake, of Hornchurch 
Foundry, haymaking machine, dibbling machine, 
chaff engines, turnip drills, ploughs, &c. ; Mr. W. 
Block, of Peasenham, drills, &c.; Messrs. T. Gibbs 
and Co., Seedsmen, &c., of the Corner of Half- 
Moon Street, Piccadilly, London, a Belgium carrot 
hoe; Mr. T. Hinkvale, of Over Norton, ploughs of 
various kinds; Messrs. Bond, Turner, and Harwood, 
of Ipswich, drills of various kinds, threshing ma- 
chines, dressing ditto, ploughs, mills, rollers, carts, 
&c.; Mr. J. Wick, of Hsdleigh, model of dipping 
apparatus, also a washing ditto : Messrs. Smyth and 
Son, of Smifling, Suffolk, various drills ; Mr. Con- 
stable, a machine for drawing trefoil and clover.^* 
This machine has been submitted to several of the 
moat opulent farmers’ in Cambridgeshire, and has 
been found to answer the purpose better than any 
hitherto invented, as it does not injure either thie 
seed or tbe chaff, and will draw from 4b to 60 
bushels of trefoil seed per day, and upwards of SO 
bushels of clover seed. As the Society bad offered 
a prize for a machine for bruising gotse or furze, for 
feeding cattle, the following description of the one 
exhibited by Mr. Dell, of Dudswell, may be found 
interesting : — This machine is composed principally 
of cast iron, with a circular platform, tbe inner and 
outer side of which is raised, tbe bottom of the circle 
is grooved after the manner of a millstone. The outer 
raised edge is cogged or toothed like a rack, in this 
circle or trough is an iron roller, through which a 
shall is introduced and connected with a pin in the 
centre of the machine ; to the other end of tbe shaft 
a poney or uss is to be attached, as in other mills 
worked by horse power. The particular improve- 
ment, however, in this machine, and which enables 
it to perform much more work than any other bruising 
machine now in use, ia the addition of a pinion, 
cogged in tbe same manner as the outer edge of the 
trough above-mentioned, and attached to the outer 
end of the roller. The addition of this pinion, work- 
ing in the rack above-mentioned, causes the roller to 
revolve nearly as many more times in going round the 
trough, as it could otherwise do, were the rack and 
pinion absent, which gives it a very effective grinding 
motion, by which a roller of four cwt. will perform con- 
siderably more work than one of a ton weight, work- 
ing by simple pressure only. The implements of 
one of the most new end useful invention exhibited 
wis, in our opinion, a machine for tbe manufacture 
of draining tiles, for which a patent has been ob- 
tained by Mr. R. Heart, of Godmancbester. This 
very useful machine, which is sold complete for It 
guineas, must prove most valuable to tbe large 
farmer, aa it will enable him to provide bis own 
tiles, in a superior manner, and at a considerably 
decreased expense. It ia extremely simple ; much 
more so, in fact, than the well-known machine of 
the Marquis of Tweeddale. We also recommend to 
the notice of those who use Bigg's sheep-dipping 
composition, a newly constructed dipping-tub ; it 
combines two very valuable desiderata — tbe preven- 
tion of many acoidenta whioh occur in this necessary 
operation, and also a considerable saving of tbe 
liquor employed. 

We were much gratified by tbe exhibition of 
roots, seeds, dec., among which we could not help 
viewing with particular satisfaction the stand of 
Messrs. Thomas Gibbs, and Co., Seedsmen, of tbe 


comer of Half-moon street, Piocadilly, London, 
whose celebrity in tbe agricultural world mad# us 
anticipate a splendid shew, and every individual 
who visited tbe sbew-yard must acknowledge that 
that anticipation was fully realized, and thus tbe 
farmers of this oountry bad an opportunity of in* 
specting samples of srticles in which they must 
take the greatest interest, in which they are par- 
ticularly concerned, and the importenoe of which 
must be felt by every one engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Among other articles of general attraction 
on tbe stall of Messrs. Thomas Gibbs, end Co., 
were samples of grass seeds for laying down land to 
permanent pasture, dried specimens of tbe same in 
their mature state, exceedingly large root#^ of 
mangelwurzel of tbe growth of 1839, a Belgium 
carrot, and a large collection of agficolturel seeds. 
We alto observed on the stand of Messrs. T homes 
Gibbs, and Co., specimens of wheat exhibited by 
Colonel Le Couteur, so well known by every one 
taking an interest in tbe different varieties of 
wheat. 

At the sale held in the yard on the following day, 
conducted by Mr.Wetherell ofDurham, expressly en- 
gaged by the society for that purpose, a great number 
of all classes of stock were sold, ind at high prices. 
This mode of sale cannot fail to be of tbe greatest 
acquisition both to buyer and seller, where gentlemen 
from all parts of the kingdom attend, and who can 
purchase stock from the most eminent breeders, of 
the different descriptions to best suit tbe climate 
and aoil on which he livea. 


Referring to tbe exhibition in the Cattle yard, we 
may obierve, that as a whole, it was superior to that 
of last year. Nevertheless, without being hypercritical 
we think that some of the classes of animals were open 
to remark, as well as the awards on them. We cer- 
tainly speak ander correction, but we do think that one 
of the decisions, in the first class, ia not free from 
doubt. 

In speaking of the merits of the animals in this class, 
we cannot omit to notice the general admiration of the 
splendid yearling Bull, Clementi, belonging to It. M. 
Jaques, Esq., or St. Trinieans, near Richmond, York- 
shire, which obtained the first prixe in his class, beat- 
ing tea others. Mr. Jaques has a superior herd of the 
improved Short-horu9, and hat been a successful ex- 
hibitor of Clement!, at the Richmond and Barnard 
Castle Agricultural Shows* He also obtained the 
premium of Ten Sovereigns at this meeting, for the 
best short-horned yearling heifer. Clementi was bred 
by Mr. Parkinson, of Lee Fields, near Ollerton, Not- 
tingham, got bv Cossack, (1880 ia the herd book, dam 
Cassandra, by Miracle), and was bought by Mr. Jaques 
in Sept. 1839, for 300 guineas; Collard, which is 
own brother to Clementi, was bought by Mr. Wetherell 
at the Babworth sale, in May last, then 8 months old, 
at 900 guineas, for R. M. Fox, Esq., of Fox Hall, near 
Rathowen, Ireland. Mr. Parkinson has an extensive and 
•elect herd of the improved short-horns, for several of 
which, premiums have been awarded at the Notting- 
ham, Lincoln, and Ollerton Agricultural Shows. 

Tbe second class Hereford* do not come up to our 
estimate of tbe same class at Oxford. The cow be- 
longing to Sir H. Hoskins, in this class, was a beautiful 
animal. 

Tbe same remark applies to the third class Devons. 
The award of the Judges m this class excited much ob- 
servation : we do not pretend to offer an opinion on the 
merits of the different beasts, but we venture to suggest 
that in future it would be a means of avoiding dissatis- 
faction if one of the three Judged in each class should 
be a breeder of, or have had hie attention more espe- 
cially directed to tbe particular breed ia that alias* 
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Tho fourth class, for all breeds, was decidedly worse 
than last year. 

The filth class, Horses, was very superior to last year ; 
especially the cart-horses, which were very good. 

The sixth class, Leicester, were good. Mr. Ben- 
nett's shearling ram was greatly admired. 

The seventh class. Southdown Sheep, was so excellent 
as to scarcely admit the expectation of our seeing it 
better. 

The eighth class was also good, and Mr. Large was 
deservedly successful. 

The ninth class, Pigs, attracted considerable atten- 
tion, especially Lord Western's, Mr. Hobbs's, and Mr. 
Barnard's. 

We embrace this opportunity to correct an error in 
one of our cotemporaries, who stated that a Bull be- 
longing to Earl Spencer was greatly admired. Earl 
Spencer purposely avoided exhibiting, having accepted 
the office of Steward ef the Yard. The mistake arose 
no doubt from the animal being described as one of his 
Lordship's breed. 

We snould not omit to mention that Mr. Pratt, of 
Spelsbury, Oxfordshire, having challenged all England 
to show five wether sheep, fifteen months old, for 50/., 
the challenge was accepted by Mr. White, of East Hall, 
Keot, for 20/., and was decided on Wedne&lay in favour 
of Mr. Pratt. The judges were Mr. Stunt, ef Higharfj, 
near Rochester, and Mr. Carpenter, of Hall Farm, near 
Chipping Norton. 


The price of admission from the opening ef the yard 
at seven o'clock on Wednesday morning until twelve 
was 2s. 6d. each person, and after that period until 
seven in the evening. Is. each ; the sum received during 
that time was 1,490/. ; and en the following morning 
about 1402., making on the whole, 1,630/.; being 
about 4SOU more than was received at Oxford. 


Porta in. s Shexf-fold.— -A n improved portable sheep 
fold, in which one of the hurdles also serves the purpose 
of a trough or rack, wasexhibited by Mr. W. F. Hobbs, 
aod sold. 


MR. JONAS WEBB’S TUP SHOW. 

At the conclusion of the ploughing match, on 
Tuesday, a very great portion of the spectators 
visited Mr. Webb’s farm, at Babr&ham, among them 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond. The noble 
Duke expressed the great pleasure he felt in 
inspecting Mr. Webb's flock, and regretted that his 
duties at Cambridge prevented him from being 
present at the letting. Previous to and during the 
letting Mr. Webb kept open house. About half- 
past two the letting commenced, and was carried on 
with very great spirit, many of the tups fetching 
high prices. In the course of the afternoon the 
Earl of Hardwicke arrived, accompanied by the 
distinguished guests visiting at Wimpole. Among 
them we observed the Duke of Rutland, the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, Lord Ashburton, the Marquis of 
Downshire, Lord Barrington, Lord Charles Man- 
ners, the Hon. E. T. Yorke, Sir G. Seymour, Rt. Hon. 
T. Croker, Mr. Denison, M.P., and Mr. Vincent, 
who appeared highly gratified with their visit. 
Having remained about half an hour, they departed 
from the place of letting and proceeded to Mr. 
Webb's house to partake of some refreshments, and 
pay their respects to Mrs. Webb, whose excellent 
arrangements in providing for her guests, and the 
courtesy evinced by her towards all, was the theme 
of universal commendation. 

About 200 tups were disposed of, which was 
■early the whole number o fibred, and among the 
moat distinguished hirers of them we heard the 


names of the Duke of Manchester and the Bari of 
Hardwicke mentioned. The Duke of Richmond, we 
understand, offered Mr. Webb 100 guineas for a 
ram lamb, which the latter refused. 

THE DINNER. 

At six o’clock, the letting having concluded, a 
party consisting of between three and four hundred 
sat down to a cold dinner, the Hon. Elliot 
Yorke, M.P., in the chair. The oollation was 
prepared in a spacious barn, with an additional 
marquee, beautifully decorated with evergreens and 
flowers, exhibiting much taste and ingenuity. The 
excellence of the dinner was the theme of universal 
praise, and although so large a number sat down, 
and many hundred others had been regaled in Mr. 
Webb’s house during the day, yet the provision 
was ample. 

The Hon. Chairman first proposed “The 
Queen,” and said there was no gentleman present 
who would not join him in cordially drinking that 
toast, and all he was 9ure felt thankful to Provi- 
dence for averting that blow recently levelled at 
her Majesty, whose life was dear to them all (the 
toast was given with loud cheers). 

The Chairman next gave His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert) and then the Queen Dowager and 
the rest of the Royal Family. After that followed 
the health of the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
(Loud cheers.) 

E. Hicks, Esq. said, that the Hon. Chairman 
being a relative of the noble Lord Lieutenant felt a 
delicacy in proposing that this toast should be given 
with three times three. But he was sure that every 
one now present would be happy to join in that 
cheer, for there was no man more esteemed in the 
county to which he had the honour to belong (the 
toast was received with great cheering). 

The Chairman said he hoped that in drinking 
the next toast they would charge their glasses to 
the brim, for it was one that highly deserved it. It 
was the health of their worthy host The hospi- 
tality that they had met with that day, was beyond 
all precedent, and be hoped that Mr. Webb would 
meet with the reward he so richly merited. His 
occupation was alike honourable and ancient. They 
had read that Abel was a keeper of sheep, the sons 
of Meschid, in the land of Moab, were shepherds 
and keepers of slieep. It was an honest and usefnl 
occupation, and iu discharging the various duties 
connected with it, Mr. Webb was exemplary. He 
was entitled to tlieir highest praise for the benflts 
he had conferred upon the breeders of sheep in 
general, and he had no doubt his example would be 
the means of stimulating others to follow in the 
same track. He would give the health of Mr. 
Jonas Webb with three times three. ( Loud and 
continued cheering.) 

Mr. Jonas Webb, who acted as Vice-president, 
returned thanks. He said be was afraid it would 
be considered a poor compliment when he said be 
bad not been paying attention to the observa- 
tions of tbe bon. Chairman. He was much 
gratified to find so many friends around him— 
many from a great distanoe — and many who were 
customers as well as friends. He thanked them 
most sincerely both for their attendance and their 
custom, and hoped he should have the pleasure of 
seeing them another year. ( Cheers.) 

Tbe Chairman said that being within bearing of 
Mr. Adeane's house, be thought they could not do 
better than drink his health. He was quite sure the 
company would heartily respond to it. He regretted 
Mr. A* was not present upon that occasion, aa that 
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gentleman wee always ready to do justice {to Mr. 
Webb as a good tenant and an enterprising man, 
and he thought Mr. Webb would bear testimony* 
with him (Mr. Yorke) in saying that, as a landlord 
no better existed. He would therefore give the 
health of Mr. Adeane. 

The Chairman said, the next toast was the health 
of the noble Duke, the chairman of the Roval 
Agricultural Society of England. (Cheers.) His 
grace was a sterling friend of agriculture, and as 
hard a working man as any he then saw before him. 
( Cheers. ) He sincerely wished that the noble duke, 
instead of having offered the one hundred guineas 
for Mr. Jonas Webb *8 best lamb had been fortunate 
enough to pay it. (Three times three , and laud 
cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Cox proposed the next toast. He 
could have wished it had fallen into other hands, but 
being requested, it would ill become him to refuse, 
after partaking of the kind hospitality of Mr. Webb, 
and witnessing bis excellent Btock. The toast be 
was about to propose was “ Success to Agriculture/’ 
which he considered to be the great stay and bul- 
wark of this nation. (Cheers.) He came from 
Essex, than which no county was better cultivated. 
They had derived great benefit from tho cultivation 
of seed ; next in point of importance, was the growth 
of wool. But as farmers, they might depend on it 
that nothing could benefit them and this country so 
much as the growing of large quantities of corn. 
(Cheers.) Farming, was now, be was rejoiced to 
say, in a flourishing state ; but their mainstay was 
in producing large quantities of wheat by improved 
cultivation — an object societies like that now 
assembled at Cambridge, was so well calculated to 
• effect. The toast was then received bv acclamation. 

The Chairman then proposed, witb'much humour, 

" Mr. Perkins (of the celebrated firm of Barclay and 
Perkins,) and the Brewers of the metropolis.” 

( Cheers.) 

Mr. Perkins returned thanks. He little thought 
he was to receive such a compliment ; it had come 
upon him quite unawares, and therefore he trusted 
they would excuse him if he did net return thanks 
so elaborately as he could wish. But the benefit 
between them was mutual — for if the farmer did not 
grow the barley, the brewer could not use it. The 
brewer could do nothing without the farmer, and be 
hoped that the farmer would be able to produce a 
good barley, and the brewer would produce a whole- 
some beverage. He made it his business to travel 
through the country every year, and he regretted 
that in ooming here he had not witnessed such good 
barley crops as be could wish. But still he had 
witnessed quite enough to oon vines him, that the 
gentlemen who surrounded him were good formers. 
(Cheers.) He heartily thanked the honourable 
chairman, the worthy host, and the company around 
him, for the honour they had done him. 

Mr. Hicks proposed the Bishop and Clergy of the 
Diocese, which was given with cheers. 

The Chairman then gave the health of Mr. Put- 
land, and the gentlemen who had come from a dis- 
tance. 

Mr. Putland, (of Firle, near Lewes) spoke to 
the toast. He. derived great gratification from the 
toast they had just heard, and the way in which it 
was received, in a double point of view— first for the 
handsome way in which his name had been men- 
tioned, and next for the honourable meotion of the 
growers of the county of Sussex. It would be of 
very little use, however, for them to grow South- 
downs, if they did not meet with encouragement 
from their customers in Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 


bridgeshire, and he hoped he should convince his 
friends when be had the pleasure of seeing them at 
Lewes fair, that he met them as fairly, as honourably, 
and he trusted as hospitably as they had been that 
day treated. ( Cheers. ) 

Mr. Jonas Webb then gave the health of their 
Chairman, the Hon. E. T. Yorke, and he thanked 
him for bis kindness and condescension in taking the 
chair on that occasion — three times three. 

The Chairman, in retnrning thanks, said it was 
peculiarly gratifying to him to witness the enthusi- 
astic manner in which his health had been received 
by the company present, consisting as it did of a 
greet number amongst them who were strangers both 
to him sod the couuty. He considered it no conde- 
scension on his part to take the chair upon that oc- 
casion, but, on the contrary, he begged most dis- 
tinctly and emphatically to state that it was from 
inclination that he had done so. He wonld conclude 
in the words of a celebrated poet — 

“I ami beggar, for l am poor in thanks ; 

But from my heart I thank you.” 

Mr. Bewsuer then proposed the health of Mr. 
Taylor, brewer and maltster, of Saffron Walden, a 
gentleman extensively connected with agriculture 
in this is well as the adjoining counties. 

Mr. Taylor said if they expected a long speech 
from him they would be disappointed. It was true 
he was intimately connected with the malting in- 
terest of this and the neighbouring counties, sod if 
they would but produce a good quality, his honour- 
able friend on his right, (Mr. Perkin,) would take it 
all from them. He was happy to aay that beer- 
drinking increased, and he was sure it would goon, 
but at present they did not grow anything like 
enough of barley, aud if they would but grow good 
barley and plenty of it, there would be no fear of 
their obtaining remunerating price*. (Cheers.) He 
had been invited to meet them here at this period, 
but why he knew not, for be knew nothing about 
sheep, although he highly esteemed his friend, 
Mr. Webb. He sincerely thanked the company. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Putland then gave “ Mrs. Webb, and tho 
Ladiea of Cambridgeshire.” 

Mr. J. Webb returned thanks. 

The Chairman then proposed the health of Mr. 
Webb, sen., and congratulated him upon having a 
son so worthy of bis sire. 

Mr. Werb approached the table amidst the loudest 
and moat enthusiastic cheering, then in few, but 
emphatic wordi, very feelingly returned thanks. 

Mr. Jonas Webb proposed the health of Mr. Pur- 
vis, agent to the Duke of Manchester. 

Mr. Purvis trusted he should be pardoned for the 
inadequate way in which be should return thanks 
for ae unexpected an honour. He came to this show 
not so much to benefit Mr. Webb as to benefit his 
noble employer, and he should be gratified if they 
had so enterprising a man as his friend, Mr. Webb, 
in the little county of Huntingdon, to which he be- 
longed ; they should not then, he trusted, be so far 
behind in agriculture as they now were. At all 
events be endeavoured to do bis duty by taking into 
that county some of Mr. Webb’s excellent South- 
down sheep ( Cheers). 

The Chairman, in proposing the next toast, said, 
be wished he had half the voioe, and possessed half 
the importance of the great man whom he was about 
to introduce to them. He bad himself in the courts 
of the evening been taken for Mr. Elliot Smith ; he 
could almost wish that half the body of that gentle- 
man were transferred to him, in order to make up 
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for his own deficiency, and diminish the superabun- 
dance of that well-known and highly respected in- 
dividual. The Chairman concluded by proposing 
the health of Mr. Elliot Smith, and may he long live 
and continue in the same useful and honourable pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Potland then proposed the health of his 
friend, Mr. Teverson. 

Mr. Teverson returned thanks, sad spoke very 
highly of the treatment be received in the county of 
Sussex. He hoped be should be honoured with the 
company of all who were here present, and their 
friends in September next, and he would be able, he 
trusted, to show them some shearling ewes to match 
with the splendid tups shown by their worthy host 
that day. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman then left tbe chair, which was 
taken by Mr. Webb*s brother, and many gentlemen 
gathered round him to prolong the festivities of the 
evening. 


THE CORN LAWS. 

TO J. W. CHILDERS, ESQ., M.P. 

Sir, — You have lately published a tract entitled 
'* Remarks on tbe corn laws/' in which you strongly 
urge the necessity of their repeal. As these 
“ Remarks'* are addressed to the public, 1 apprehend 
they are open to public criticism ; and therefore make 
no apology for andressing this letter to you in reply 
to the opinions therein expressed. 

Yoer “ Remarks" do not seem to contain any- 
thing in the shape of argument, but are made up 
chiefly of a reiteration of the assertions and common 
places, which bsve been so industriously set forth by 
tbe indefatigable gentlemen of tbe anti-corn law 
league. 

You say, (page 5) '* I tbink the effects of the corn 
laws are very much exaggerated by both parties. I 
think they do not, in the long run, make corn much 
dearer; aad I venture to prophecy, that whenever 
they are done away with, the change will be compara- 
tively slight, and that rents and prices will continue 
in ttaiu quo much more than could at first be 
imagined.** Also, in page 6, '* I imagine, therefore, 
that the diminution in the price of corn to the agri- 
culturist will hardly be perceptible. It is else my 
opinion that corn never can be had very cheap in 
England.** 

If these surmises be well grounded, it is folly on 
tbe pan of tbe agriculturists, or any other class of 
people, to desire a continuance of tbe corn laws, un- 
der tbe idea that they are at all benefitted by them. 
And it is eqaally foolish on the port of the anti- corn 
law league and tbe^manufacturer, to give them- 
selves such a world of trouble to procure tbe repeal 
of tbe corn laws, with tbe expectation of its causing 
such a reduction in tbe price of food, as will 
enable them so far to reduce wages, (or as they term 
it, the cost of production, that they may be enabled 
to compete successfully with the manufacturers on 
the continent. If these opinions be correct, tbe 
hopes of one party and tbe fears of another would be 
groundless. We are inclined to tbink, however, that 
tbe majority of tbe anti-corn law party regard tbe 
repeal of these haws with very different expecta- 
tions. 

Knowing scarcely anything more of tbe subject 
than what they have learned from tbe sophistries and 
misrepresentations of the hired advocates of repeal, 
it cannot be expected that they should thoroughly 
comprehend all the bearings of s subject which pus- 


zles and perplexes tbe most learned and talented 
men, both in and out of parliament. Tbe great ma- 
jority of the petitioners for repeal are tbe converts of 
sound rather than of reason, snd clamour for a re- 
peal of the corn laws, only from tbe delusion that the 
pleasing and seductive sound of cheap bread means 
bread easy of acquisition. That the money price of 
corn would be reduced by repeal we firmly believe: 
et, at tbe same time, it is our strong coviction that 
read, instead of being easier of acquisition, would 
be still more difficult for tbe poor to obtain. I will 
now endeavour to state some of the grounds on which 
tbe agriculturists may apprehend, that a repeal of 
tbe com laws would reduce the price of corn below 
tbe remunerating point ; and to controvert your as- 
sertion, that “ corn never can be had very cheap in 
England." 

[In any references we have to make to other pub- 
lications, we shall endeavour to confine ourselves to 
those writers who are opposed to us in their views 
on this question, in order to avoid any accusation of 
giving garbled statements in flavour of our own 
opinions.] 

In the fourteenth number of tbe anti-corn law cir- 
cular, a quotation is given from a report of tbe corn 
markets contained in tbe New York Herald , of Octo- 
ber 1, 1839, from which we extract the following : — 

“ Tennessee wheat is sold on the coast of tbe United 
States at 6 dollars 12£ cents per quarter, or only 3s. 
3d. per bushel. “ Iu Indiana the bushel of wheat 
i§ 2s. 8d., in Ohio 2s. 3d., in Virginia 2s. id., in 
Winconsin and Michigan 2s.- Id., in Tennessee Is. 
6fd., and in the Western States from lOd. to 6fd., 
or 4s. perqr.” 

In the previous number of the anti-corn circular, 
it is said, "We learn from the most recent accounts 
that in Georgia abundance of tbe finest wheat is to be 
bad at 2s. 6d. per bushel, or only 20s. per qr. Sup- 
pose the cost of transport to amount to only 50 per 
cent, then each quarter of fine Georgian wheat 
would be laid down at the very door of our factories 
at 30s. per qr." 

The newspapers of the day occasionally give tbe 
average price of wheat in England, and in different 
parts on the Continent. We extract the following 
table of prices, given in “ Wilson's Influences of 
the Corn Laws," page 11 : — 

Average price Average price 

Year. in Great Britain, in Dantzic. 

1824 62s. Od. 22s. 9d. 

1825 66 6 23 3 

1826 56 11 23 1 

1827 56 9 22 5 

1828 60 5 24 4 

1834 46 2 25 5 

1835 39 4 23 0 

1836 48 6 28 7 

1837 55 10 29 0 

We see, then, that the average price of wheat in 
England, during tbe nine years above quoted, was 
upwards of 30s. higher than the prices at Dantzic 
for the same time. These tables also shew tbe prices 
in Konigsburg, Brandenburg, Pomerania, and other 
Trussian ports, te be even lower in these years than 
tt Dantzic. 

Now, if we had bad a perfectly free trade in 
com during this period, should we have had the same 
prices of com in England ? 

On referring to the Mark Lane Express of last 
week (June 15), 1 find it stated in tbe usual article 
on the *' Foreign Corn Trade,” that, by letters from 
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Dentsic, of the 6th instant, “ vessels were not so 
plentiful aa they had been ; and small ships com- 
manded 4s. per qr. freight for London, and 4s. to 4a. 
4d. per qr. for other parts of the eastern coast of 
England. Our Stettin advices are also of the 8th 
of June. A good many vessels had arrived there, 
seeking freights ; at 4s.' per qr. a few had been taken 
up for the East.” We are not able to state what ad- 
ditional charges there may be on wheat from*Dant- 
zie or other parts of Prussia, but on making en- 
quiries respecting the expense of conveying wheat 
from Hamburg to Hull, we are informed, on the very 
best authorities, (bat the present freight for wheat is 
2s. 6d. per qr. ; insurance, £ per cent., or about 3d. 
perqr.; lauding and all other charges, 6d. per qr. 
On particularly enquiring if this was the total cost 
of importing wheat from Hamburg, our informants 
assured us they knew of no other charges than what 
we have statea above, amounting in the whole to 3s. 
6d. per qr. If, however, we are stating anything 
that is incorreot, it will be in the best place that can 
be for being contradicted. A variety of exaggerated 
statements are circulated of the heavy costs of impor- 
tation ; but what will our readers think when we tell 
them that we have been positively assured by more 
than one |ierson on whose veracity we can rely, that 
they have on some occasions known wheat to be im* 
ported from Hamburg at the low freight of la. per 
qr. ? The only item of ooat in importing corn from 
Dantzic, or any other Baltic port, to which corn from 
Hamburg is not subjected, is, we believe, the Sound 
does, 6d. per qr. The following aocounts will there- 
fore, as far as we know, be nearly correct : — 


From Dantzic. From Hamburgh. 

Freight 4s. Od. 2s. 6d. 

Insurance 6 4 

Sound dues - 6 none 

Loading, &c 6 6 


5 6 3 4 

We must bear in mind that tbe merchants seldom 
incur any charges for factorage, or commission. It 
would seem, then, that if we had an entirely free im- 
portation of corn at this moment, we could not rea- 
sonably expect the price of wheat here to be more 
than 5s. or 6s. per qr. above the Daatzic prices, nor 
more than 3s. or 4a. above the Hamburg prices. 
But there is another thing that we must not forget, 
namely, the superiority of the Dantzic and other 
foreign wheats over those of English growth, which 
will amply cover the cost of conveying it to the 
English markets. In Radford’s “ Hull Commercial 
Report and Price Current" the average currant price 
of English and foreign was, for 

May. English, new. .. . 55 66 68 

Foreign, free. ... 65 69 75 

Difference.. 10 3 7 

Which shews a difference in favour of foreign of 
more than tbe cost of conveyance to our markets* 
As a further proof of this we need only mention the 
well-attested fact, that merchants oontrive to adul- 
terate their parcels of foreign wheat, by mixing with 
it English wheat of the same apparent quality, there- 
by obtaining a foreign price for tbe whole. It ia not 
that there is that difference in the respective qualities 
as an article of food, but tbe foreign, on account of 
some peculiarity of tbe climate or soil on which it baa 
been grown, is less produotive of coarse, or wbattbe 
millers term, offal. If, then, we are to have a free 
trade in corn, and should the prices of wheat in 


Dantzic be hereafter reduced to what it averaged 
during the nine years we have quoted above (24s. 
7fd.), would any one expect that tbe average price 
of wheat in our markets would be, as in the nine 
yeare we have spoken of, 30s. per qr. above tbe prices 
at Dantzic ? or could there be any reasonable 
grounds for expecting that it would ne 30 pence 
above it ? 

With reference to freights, I would further ob- 
serve, that tbe distance from London to tbe principal 
Scotch aRd Irish ports which ship corn to that place, 
is greater than that from the ports of Holland, Ger- 
many, and Prussia, wbenoe the bulk of our foreign 
importations aie derived. It is quite clear, there- 
fore, that the Scotch and Irish (the price of whose 
grain is ruled by what their surplus produce will 
command in tbe English markets) could not possi- 
bly, under a free trade in corn, obtain one farthing 
more than the people on tbe coast of Holland, Ger- 
many, Prussia, the lower ports of tbe Baltic, and (he 
eastern coast of France, even if their grain was equal 
to that of the foreigners in quality. We are informed 
by two of the principal oorn merchants in the West 
of England that the freights for wheat from Lynn, 
Wisbech, and Boston, to Wakefield, being the three 
places from which the latter receives its largest sup- 
plies, ia from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per qr. Tbe district in 
which Manchester and many other of the large 
manufacturing towns are situated, being on a sub- 
strata of coal, ia necessarily barren. These places 
are consequently obliged to procure their corn 
through Liverpool, Wakefield, Leeds, &c., which 
imposes an additional Ss. 6d. per qr. on all corn 
shipped to Manchester from the western ports of 
England. Grimsby, Louth, and even tbe neighbour- 
ing town of Driffield, in Yorkshire, cannot send 
wheat to Manchester for less than 5s. 8d. per qr., a 
sum which would freight com to Hull or London 
from almost any port on the western coast of conti- 
nental Europe. One of my informants says, “ It 
costa fully as much to get com from Lynn to Wake- 
field, as it does from Hamburg to Goole.” And as 
tbe coat of conveyance from Wakefield to Manches- 
ter ia to the same amount, it follows that it costs twice 
as much to get corn from Lynn, Boston, Wisbech, 
and other adjacent ports on the eastern coast, ts 
Manchester, as it does from Hamburg to Goole. 
It is, perhaps, not necessary to say mere in ordtr 
to show that the repeal of the corn laws 
would ultimately bring the price of English and fo- 
reign corn to the same level in our own markets : 
what that level would be, is not so easy to ascertain, 
Foreign noblemen and capitalists have occasionally 
offered to contract for tbe supply of large quantities 
of foreign wheat, to be delivered in English ports, 
at 30s. per quarter. 

After the two or three very unfavourable seasons 
which have caused the late advanced prices, some 
people may be so far misled as to suppose it quite 
improbable that the price of wheat can ever be re- 
duced to SOs., thinking, with yourself, that " com 
never can be had very cheep in England.*’ The 
seasons, however, aa experience has shown us, gene- 
rally run in courses. After two or three very un- 
productive harvests, we mny have a like number 
prolific to a like extreme. It ia idle to talk of this 
country not being able, in moderately productive 
years, to grow a sufficiency of corn tor its own con* 
sumptiou ; for it is only four or five years ago that 
the abundance of our home produce was such, 
that tbe beat of wheat in our neighbouring Yorkshire 
markets would not command more than 32s. or 34t. 
per quarter ; and many thousands of quarters were 
even used for pig's food. 
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However rapidly the population of the country 
may increase, it ii quite certain that the improve- 
ment* in farming have latterly more than kept pace 
with it ; and the science of farming need not neoes- 
sarily be further advanced to enable the soils of this 
country, in moderately favourable seasons to produce 
a sufficiency of food for every individual of its popu- 
lation. Indeed, there are few persons at all ac- 
quainted with an agricultural district, who cannot 
point out some particular farm which ia managed in 
such a way that if the productive powers of every 
other farm in the country were called forth in a 
similar manner, there would be food of borne pro- 
duce, enough and to spare, for any increase of popu- 
lation that could take place for centuries yet to come. 

It is an established maxim that supply and de- 
mand regulate prices; and whenever wo may be 
favoured with two abundant harvests in auooession, 
the supply must inevitably exceed the demand, and 
the prices be depressed accordingly. I shall not be 
contradicted when I eay, that the produce of the 
crops have, in different years, sometimes varied fully 
on^third, when the bulk has been perfeotly equal 
in point of appearance. Tooke, in bis work on 
“ High and low prices,” very properly notices the 
extraordinary deficiencies caused by “ wetness in 
May, cold frosty nights in Jane, from boisterous 
winds when the plant is under the blossom process, 
and from want of sun, and best, when the grain is 
formed in the ear of the plant," and the contrary wea- 
ther which, of course, produces an opposite result. 
The general similarity of the seasons throughout the 
corn growing countries of Europe is thus noticed by 
the sumo author. * ( Mr. Lowe, in hit very useful 
and valuable work on the present state of England, 
has the following remarks, in the justice of which I 
perfectly concur, on the prevalence of a general 
similarity of the seasons in Europe, within certain 
latitudes. 4 The public, particularly the untravelled 
part of the public, are hardly aware of the similarity 
of temperature prevailing tnroughont what may be 
called the corn country of Europe — we mean Great 
Britain, Ireland, the north of France, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, the north-west of Germany, and in 
soma measure Poland, and the north-east of Ger- 
many/ ” It ia then perfectly reasonable to expect, 
that whenever Providence may favour us with two 
or three productive harvests in suoceaaion, the fo- 
reigners will be visited with the seme abundance ; 
and although our own produoe would then be imply 
sufficient for our own consumption, and the prices 
reduced accordingly, yet, if we should have free im- 
portations at the same time, we should be liable to 
no mandated by tbe surplus produce of the foreigner 
and suffer a further depression of prices. It is 
generally believed that should our com laws be re- 
pealed, the foreigner, under the erroneous expecta- 
tion of an increased demand on oar part for his pro- 
duce, would he induced to extend bis tillage, the 
productive powers of which are almost illimitable. 
And when tbe almost boundless extent of the ooon- 
tries from which our occasional deficiencies are sup- 
plied, are taken into consideration, it cannot fail to 
■trike ns, bow small a quantity from each, would 
make up a whole which would, in a moderately pro- 
ductive year of our own, completely swamp us : 
for a nation may be poor in superfluity as well as in 
want. A bee may be drowned in tbe honey of its 
owu gathering, and on which it subsists ; and a peo- 
ple may be ruined by abundance of food. 

We cannot forbear giving an account of the im- 
ports into Great Britain of wheat and wheat flour in 
1831, specifying the countries where they were im- 
ported, and the quantities brought from each. 


Qrs. Bush* 


Russia 454,584 1 

Sweden 71 2 

Denmark 55,967 6 

Prussia 296,286 5 

Germany 218,507 4 

The Netherlands .. .. , . 30,249 4 

France 103,700 5 

The Asorts 22 2 

Spain 154,671 1 

Tbe Canary Islands .. .. 1,082 4 

Italy 253,295 5 

Malta 13,339 7 

Ionian Islands 249 3 

Turkey 6,215 4 

Cape of Good Hope . . . . 2,184 4 

Mauritius 6 

East Indies .. .. .. 5,490 4 

Van Dieman’s 45 5 

British North American Colonies . . 218,327 2 

West Indies 3 4 

United States 463,418 7 

Chill and Pern 140 7 

Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney 6c Man! 9,242 1 

Foreign Produce / 14,265 5 


ToUl...* 2,31 1,362 2 

The foregoing was one of tbe largest, if not the 
very largest, years of grain importation we have bad ; 
and yet we see how small is the quantity we derive 
from any one country. Russia and the United 
States, from which we have received nearly double 
tbe quantity that we have done from any other, yet 
from neither of these have we imported half a mil- 
lion quarters ef bread corn. And what is this from 
tbe boundless territories of these countries 7 — per- 
haps one ounce per acre. If Russia and America 
can in ordinary years produce enough for their own 
consumption, their surplus produce in very produc- 
tive years, would, if transported to England, be suf- 
ficient to smother us. But whether these two 
countries, and the twenty others from which we im- 
port corn in our occasional need, will extend their 
tillage when oar corn laws shall be abolished, we 
are not prepared to say. Certain, however, it ia, 
that tbe present advanced price of corn in the con- 
tinent of Europe, must, ere long, give way. Ex- 
tremes like this infallibly produce re-action, by one 
way or other ; and however low tbe prices may have 
been in Germany, Prussia, and other places, they 
will undoubtedly sooner or later, experience a like 
depression again. 

It does not follow that an extra production of 
bread corn in tbe poorer states of Europe will be 
met by an increased demand for consumption in 
these states. Tbe producers of this corn, however 
plentiful and cbetp it maybe, can generally no more 
afford to consume tbe food they prodnee, than tbe 
children of Bedfordshire can afford to wear tbe lace 
they manufacture. Tbe peasants ia many parts of 
the continent are in a state of vassalage or slavery ; 
nearly tbe whole of the corn their labour produces 
is taken to tbe market, and the money proceeds con- 
stitute the revenues of tbe noblemen and great landed 
proprietors. It seems clear, then, that if any thing 
should arise to stimulate tbe productiveness of tbe 
neighbouring continental states, whether a repeal of 
our oorn laws or an improved system of agriculture, 
we should soon sae tbe price of wbeet at Daosig, and 
other foreign porta, down to what it was in tbe nine 
years we first quoted, when it averaged only 24a. 
7$d. per quarter. 

We have already shown, that under a free trade 
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in corn, tbe price of home-grbwn wheat in our mar- 
ket scarcely could be higher than tbe average price 
of wheat in Danzig, on account of tbe superior 
quality of the latter ; which nccording to the present 
rate of freights would be fully equal to the coat of 
transmission. Should then, tbe time ever arrive, 
when speculators may be able to land foreign wheat 
in England, at, or near 30s. per quarter, a host of 
adventurers will then be found to hoard large stocks 
in British warehouses to hang in terrorem over the 
home grower. The same fact will operate to retard 
the purchases of the consumer. Thus tbe English 
farmer, through need, consequent on the reduced 
order ef his produce, must press bis grain on the 
market. Tbe speculator, hopeless of prices getting 
higher, or from pecuniary embarrassmeut, will be 
compelled to do the same. Tbe purchaser, seeing 
tbe supply exceed the demand, will naturally be- 
come cautious ; and to what the prices may be re- 
duced under a system of free trade, after a course of 
plentiful years, is impossible to calculate. 

Tooke, in his work before referred to, gives the 
following calculation, by Gregory King, of the effect 
of quantity on prices ; — 

•• We take it, that a defect in tbe harvest may 
raise the price of corn in tbe following proportions — 

Defect. Above the common rate. 

1- tenth *1 f .3-tenths 

2- ten tbs | Raises j .8-ten tbs 

3- tenths the < 1. 6-tenths 

4- tenths | price, j 2.8-tenths 

Months J \_4.5-tenths 

Tooke, in corroboration of tbe above rule, says, 
u There is some ground for supposing that the esti- 
mate is not very wide of the truth, from observation 
ef the repeated occurrence of the fact that the price 
of corn in this country has risen from 100 to 200 per 
cent, and upwards, when the utmost computed de- 
ficiency of tbe crops has not been more than between 
one-third and one-sixth of an average.” The same 
is also the opinion of * Porter,' and was that ef 
Dr. Franklin. If the foregoing calculation be any 
thing near correct, the converse of it will hold good, 
which may be thus shown, taking tbe five-tenths to 
represent an average crop, and exhibiting it as a 
whole number ; the increased quantity or surplusage 
in tenths ; the price represented in shillings and 
pence — thus s. d. 

« »— p*. 

Increased to.. 1-2 would be • 45 8 
.. .. 1-4 .. .. 31 3 

.. .. 1-6 .. .. 21 8 

.. .. 1-8 .. .. 15 8 

.. 2-0 .. .. 12 0 
If we are to have a free importation of wheat, I 
apprehend we must have the same of every other 
description of grain, and the same reduction in the 
price of these as of wheat, according to tbeir accus- 
tomed proportions of value. But to bring down the 
price of agricultural produce generally, animal food 
as well as vegetable food, it is not necessary that 
there should be a free trade in any thing bet wheat ; 
for whatever reduction may take place in tbe price 
of that article, every thing else that tbe farmer pro- 
duces will he similarly affected. Wheat is, strictly 
speaking, the standard of value. However we may 
confound or misapply the terms, the precious metals 
are only the representatives of value. 

Wheat being the staple commodity of life, has 
been, and muat continue in all ages, the only true 
standard of value. Whatever lawa or regulations 
we may have, every other description of grain must, 


in the oourse of years, bear a proportionate price re- 
lative to that of wheat; something like that on which 
tbe scale of duties in our present com bill is calcu- 
lated, namely, wheat, 72s.; rye, peas, and beans, 
45s.; barley, 40s. ; and oats 3ls. It will be quite 
unnecessary to enter into an argument or explana- 
tion to prove this, which must be self-evident to 
every one. A word from Adam Smith, however, 
may not be out of place. In •* Wealth of Nations,” 
hook 6, chap. 5, Dr. Smith says, * Corn regulates 
the money price of all the other parts of the rude 
produce of the land, which in every period of im- 
provement must bear a certain proportion to that of 
com. Woollen or linen cloth ore not the regulating 
commodities by which tbe real value of all other 
commodities must be finally measured and deter- 
mined ; com is. The money price of labour, and of 
every thing that is the produce of land, or of labonr, 
must neoessaaily either rise or fall in proportion to 
tbe money prico of com.” 

These then, Sir, are some of our reasons for think- 
ing, in opposition to your assertion, that corn not 
only can, but soon will, if the com laws be repealed, 
“ be bad very cheap in England.” In the few re- 
maining observations that we may make on the con- 
tents of yoor “ Remarks,” we shall regard the 
question of repeal as involving only tbe expediency 
or inexpediency of reducing the price of wheat from 
60s. to 30s. and consequently every other descrip- 
tion of agricultural produce in the same proportion. 
If the subject were brought forward in this or 
some other definite form, by Mr. Villiers or Earl 
Fitzwilliam, in parliament, tbe question would be 
much simplified, and tbe discussion thereon greatly 
facilitated. Whereas, the way in which it is now 
introduced as a motion fer a committee, or to take 
into consideration the 9th of Geo. IV. &c., is so l ax 
and indefinite, to give rise in discussion to all kinds 
of heterogeneous and contradictory opinions. One 
is for a fixed duty, another for a fluctuating one ; 
some are for Canning's scale, others for W el li ag- 
on's ; another quarrels with the average system, 
twhile auotber applauds it ; some are for further re- 
strictions, and others for entire freedom of trade ; 
besides filly other conceits, shewing the numberless 
eccentricities which are discovered by wanderings 
in the mystified and ridiculous mazes of modern po- 
litical economy. 

If the subject were introduced in tbe shape of a 
resolution to this effect— “ That a reduction of the 
money price of bread com would materially conduce 
to tbe welfare and prosperity of the industrious 
classes,” the question would then be clear and 
simple. Should a resolution like this be agreed 
upon, it would then be soon enough te consider tbe 
means by wbicb the desired reduction of prices 
might be breuglit about. John Almack, Jun. 


STATISTICS OF FRANCE.— The Minister of 
Commerce has published the fourth volume of the 
“ General Statistics of France,” being the first part of 
the division, Agriculture. It comprises the agricultural 
statistics of the forty-three departments situated east of 
the meridian of Paris. Tbe following are seme of the 
principal facts to be remarked in it " The eastern 
half of France comprises more than 26 millions of hec- 
tares, and nearly 16 millions of inhabitants ; it is divided 
into 177 arrondissements and 19,000 communes. More 
iban a third of the surface is occupied by different crops, 
and nearly one half, if nursery grounds, osier grounds, 
and fallow lands be taken into calculation. Ike gras 
average produce of com is 844 millions of hectolitres 
per annum ; of potatoes 56 millions ; and dry vegetables 
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two millions. Vineyards occupy 900,000 hectares of 
the soil, and produce upwards of 20 millions of hecto- 
litres per annum, valued at 231 millions of francs, or 263 
millions, including the brandy. There are annually 
made in the same district 3,360,000 hectolitres of beer, 
and 461,000 of cider. Beetroot occupies under 37,000 
hectares; colsaed, 116,000 hectares; textile plants (flax, 
hemp, &c.), more than 100,000 hectares. Mulberry 
trees, only Intel? introduced, give 42 millions of francs 
in produce, of which the? are the primary source. The 
annual value of the total average produce may be thus 
tabularized : — 

Grain. 950 millions of francs. 

Wine ..264 ditto 

Beer and cider 52 ditto 

Different crops, Ac. .. 430 ditto 

Total .... 1 J396 

In very productive years the total produce is much 
above 2,000 millions of francs. The quantity of land 
occupied in pastures of all kinds is 10§ millions of hec- 
tares, of which only \ are in natural and artificial mea- 
dow lands. WootL occupies 5} millions of hectares, 
producing only 137 millioos of francs per annum. The 
principal species of domestic animals specially belonging 
to agriculture amount to 25 millions of beads, of which 
horned cattle form less than one-fifth, sheep 3'5th, swine, 
1-1 Oth, and horses l-20th, representing altogether a 
capital of 877 millions of francs. A complete agricul- 
tural return for France has been attempted at various 
times since the reign of Louis XIV., but never suscess- 
folly till the present period, when it has been com- 
menced, and nearly completed, under the auspices of 
the system of government established in France by the 
Revolution of 1830. The second volume, completing 
the agricultural returns, will appear at the end of the 
current year. The parts ef this immense work already 
published include the General Introduction— Territonr 
and Population — Foreign Trade— and the present divi- 
sion of Agriculture. The remaining volumes, including 
all the departments of public administration, are in 
course of compilation. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At a Council held on Wednesday, June 24, present, 
His Grace The Duke of Richmond, President, in 
the Chair, Marquis of Downahire, Lord Portman, 
Lord Camoys, Thomas Raymond Barker, Esq., 
John Benett, Esq., M.P., Thomas William Brsm- 
ston. Esq., M.P., Edward Buffer, Esq , M.P., 
French Burke, Esq., Colonel Cballoner, John W. 
Childers, Esq., M.P., Hon. Robert Clive, M.P., 
James Dean, Esq.. William Stratford Dugdule, Esq., 
M.P., Thomas Duffield, Esq., M.P., Humphrey 
Gibbs, Esq., Edward Greatbead, Esq., Henry 
Handley, Es^., M.P., William Charles Harlana, 
Esq., M.P., Sir John Johnstons, Bsrt., Francis Pym, 
Esq., Sir Robert Price. Bart., M.P., Rev. W. L. 
Rham, William Shaw, Esq. The following gentle- 
men were elected new members of the Society. 
Merrington, D. W.. Fulbourn, near Cambridge 
Vaughan, Col. Wnght, 2, Chester-street, Grosverner* 
place 

Rogers, William, Harold, Bedfordshire 
Regers, William, Chiffingteo, Bedfordshire 
Purser, William, Caple, Bedfordshire 
Sanders, John, High-street, Bedford 
Ansley, Gilbert, Houghton Hill, Huntingdon, and 
Wyndham Club, Londoa 
Ingall, Cw Swineshead, Boston, Lincolnshire 
Gedson. Richard, Heckragton, Sleaford, Lincolnshire 
Harbin, George, Newton House, Yeovil 
Corobermero, Viscount, 22, Portman-square, and Com* 
bermere Abbey, Nantwich, Cheshire 


Hall, Jno. Hancock, 3, Essex-court, Temple, and Ris- 
ley Hall. Derby 

Caldicott, C. M., Myton House, near Warwick 
Hall, J. O., 1, Brunswick-row, Queen-square 
Granger, Joseph, Strethom, Cambridgeshire 
Hall, Thomas, Coltnham, Cambridgeshire 
Ficklin, T- J., Cambridge 
Buffer, Frederick, Cherry Hinton, Cambridgeshire 
Brown, Samuel, Stanley St. Leonards, Stroud 
Humphries, James, Cawley, Cheltenham 
Neems, John, Frocester, Stroud 
Barclay, Robert, the Grove, Tooting, Surrey 
Wehb, T., Hildersham, near Cambridge 
Webb, J., Morsel heath, near Cambridge 
Johnson, Robert, Burwell, Cambridgeshire 
Johnson, Henry, Burwell, Cambridgeshire 
Poltiraore, Lord, Poltimore, near Exeter 
Skip worth, Sir Gray, Newbold Hall, near Coventry 
Cooper, Rev. T. J. Griffin, Arkesdon, Bishops Stort- 
ford 

Wyatt, Edward, Upmarden, near Petersfield, Hants 
Dodd, Thomas, Rem ham, Sittingbourne Kent 
Lambert, Rev. Burges, Misterton, Crewkerne 
Brown, William, Winterbourne, Stoke, Salisbury 
Fellowes, Henry Arthur, Eggesford, Chumltigh, 
Devon 

Croote, William, Lassferd, Chumleigh, Devon 

Craig, Gibson, M.P., Edinburgh 

Peck, Rev. E. M., Wyton, near Huntingdon! 

Cheere, Rev. Geo., Papworth Hall, Caseton, Cam- 
bridgeshire 

Stebbings, W., Durham Grange, Norfolk 

Hodson, John, Upwell, Cambridgeshire 

Berry, John, Upwell, Norfolk 

Po^e, Richard E., March, Isle of Ely, Cambridgc- 

Pottinger, J., Sunning, near Reading 
Brown, John, Pear-tree House, Elm. Isle of Ely 
Anderson, Richard, Long Sutton, Wisbeach 
Dickins, Francis, Adisbam, Wingham, Kent, and Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge 
Girdlestene, Steed, Stillington Hall, Wansford 
Eaton; R. J., M.P., Hitch worth Park, Newmarket 
Nicholls, S., Offord D’Arcy, near Huntingdon 
Smith, E. Osborne, Old Broad-street, London 
Babington, C. Carsdale, St. John’s College, Cambridge 
Jenny n, Rev. Dr. Bitten, L.LJ)., Longstanton House. 
Cambridge 

Burdokin, Rev. J as., M.A., Fellow of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge 

Carter, T. S., Ballards, near Croydon 
Burroughes, Itov. Jer., Lingwood Lodge, Norwich 
Morgan, Philip, Defynnock, Brecknockshire 
Page, Thomas, Ely, Cambridgeshire 
Fprer, John, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire 
Little, H., Whittlesey, Peterborough 
Little. John, Whittlesey, Peterborough. 

Dobede, John, Soham, Cambridgeshire. 

Jenyns, George, Bottisham, Newmarket. 

Johnston, John, Crondan, Farnham, Surrey. 

Vipan, Walter, Hermitage, Haddenham. 

Walbey, Thomas, Sandon, Herts. 

Langley, Thomas, Upton, near Shiffnaff, Salop. 
Thitfield, William Barrow, Mach Wenlock, Salop. 
Green, John Badger, Heath, Salop. 

Ashdown, George, Tettenhall Wood, near West 
Hampton. 

Wood, Henry, Allscott, near Broseley, Salop. 

Phillips, Richard, jun., Brockton, near Shiffnal, Salop. 
Smith, William, Sutton Mill, near West Hampton. 
Davis, Thomas, Little Wenlock, Wellington, Salop. 
Norton, John, Little Dun, near Stafford. 

Booth, William, Priorsley, near Shiffnall, Salop. 
Aston, John, Seesdon, near Wolverhampton. 

Baker, John, Bridgeworth, Salop. 

Sibley, Robert, Kingsborne Green, Harpenden, Herts. 
Packe, Rev. Augustus, Welton Rectory, Lough* 
borough. 

Lyon, Edmund H., Horstead House, Norwich. 
Holmes, Rev. John, Brooke Hall, Norwich. 

Wagner, G. H, Malcolm, Herstmonceaose, Battle. 
Sussex, 
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WaUriai, Rav. F., Hug's Walden, Hitchin, Hefts. 
Hayden, James, Arrington, Cambridgeshire. 
Wilkinson, George, Harperley, Durham. 

Hailstone, Rev. John, Mjh., F.R.S., Vicarage, Bottia- 
ham, Cambridge. 

Wright, J., jun., Dodwie, Barton, Norwich. 

King, Rev. John, Cutcombe, Danster, Somerset. 
Yoangman, William, Girton, Cambridgeshire. 

Hall, Wilson, Landbeach, ditto. 

Hall, William, ditto, ditto. 

Granger, John, Stretham, ditto. 

Iriatt, Janies, Cottenham, ditto. 

Iriatt, Robert, ditto, ditto. 

Min worth, G. Wakefield, Birmingham. 

Carter, James, Barton Hopwas, Tam worth. 

Dexter, Joseph, Bramcote, ditto. 

Vipan, John, Ely Sutton, near Cambridge. 

Saberton, William, Ely, Cambridgeshire. 

Cropley, James, ditto, ditto. 

Evans, H. R., jan., ditto, ditto.' 

Bradley, John, Blyth, Retford, Notts. 

Hodgkinson, Richard, Osberton Grange, Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Savill, John, St. Neots, Hants. 

Kemp, Jesse, Utterby Grove, Loath. 

Rodwell, George, Barnham, Deepdale, Norfolk. 

The Rev. W. L. Rham submitted to tbe inspec- 
tion of the Council a specimen of winter Barley, of 
an extremely prolific and hardy kind, grown on his 
farm at Winkfield, from seed transmitted to him 
from Belgium. It is the sort of barley known in 
France and Belgium as •* Escourgeon,” and a single 
seed of it produced 17 ears, containing an amount 
of nearly 15,000 grains of barley. Tbe original seed 
was plump, round, and of a good colour, but rather 
inclined to be thick-skinned, and Mr. Rham con- 
sidered this barley as tbe most prolific be bad yet 
met with. Mr. Ilham has presented to the society 
the volume of bis “ Outlines of Flemish Husbandry, 
and tbe Yorkahire Society the new part of their 
printed proceedings. 

At t monthly meeting of the Council, held on Wed- 
nesday, July 1. present, Henry Handley, Esq^ M.P., 
in the chair ; toe Hon. Robert Clive, M J*. ; Thomas 
Raymond Barker, Esq.; Colonel Challoner ; J. W. 
Childers, Esq., M.P. ; James Dean, Esq. ; Humphrey 
Gibbs, Esq. ; Stephen Grantham, Esq. ; George Rem- 
ington Harris, Esq.: W. Goodenougn Hayter, Esq., 
M.P. ; W . Fisher Hobbs, Esq. ; Sir John Johnstone, 
Bart. ; John Kinder, Esq. ; Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., 
M.P. ; Rev. W. L. Rham : Edward Ay&hford Sand- 
ford, Esq., M.P.; William Shaw, Esq.; Walter Strick- 
land, Esq. 

The Mayer of Manchester, and Mark Phillips, Esq., 
M.P. for Manchester, attended the Council, the Mayor 
to express on the part of the town and corporation, and 
Mr. Phillips, on the part of his constituents, the satisfac- 
tion it would give them to receive the Society at Man- 
chester next year, and the hope they felt that the next 
annual meeting in tbe country would be held in that 
town, where every effort would be made to render the 
meeting agreeable, and to promote the successful ad- 
vancement of the great and national objects of the 
Society. 

Tbe Chairman returned the unanimous thanks of 
the Council to the Mayor and Mr. Phillips for this gra- 
tifying mark of their attention, and next Wednesday 
was fixed as the day when the determination of the 
Council on tbe place of meeting next year would be 
discussed and finally determined. 

Tbe following two new bye-laws, of which due notice 
had been given by Mr. Childers, were then passed 

1. The place of meeting in country shall be settled 
by the Council at the first Wednesday in May, and 
declared at tbe anniversary meeting in the year pre- 
ceding such meeting. 

2. All prizes shall be settled by the Council at or 
before the last Wednesday in June the year preceding ; 


and no new prise shall be offered, or increase of an old 
one shall be made, after that time. 

It was also resolved, that the Secretary shall give 
due notice to tbe Members of the Council of the day 
appointed to settle tbe list of prises for 1841. 

The Dnke of Richmond proposed the Marquess of 
Douro, and David Barclay, Esq., the venerable Lord 
Lynedoch, as Members of the Society. 

Sir Robert Bateson, Bart, M.P., of Belvoir Park, 
and Edmnnd Mac Donnell, Esq., of Glenarro Castle, 
were, on the motion of tbe Marquess of Downtime, 
elected Governors of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected new Mem- 
bers: — 

Algar, R. F., West Rudham. 

Ambrose, W. Cole, Guy, Cambridgeshire. 

Allsop, John, Basingsthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

Browne, E., Silvoe, Beds. 

Barrett, G. A ., Reading, Berks. 

Banks, Rev. J. S., Hendngfbrd Grey, Hunts. 

Bawyer, Thomas, Buckden, Hunts, 

Bawyer, Wm., Southoe, St Neots. 

Bawyer, George, Deddington, Backden. 

Beaven, James, Thornham Farm, Seend, Devises. 
Curtis, John, Jon., West Rudham. 

Curtis, John, West Rodham. 

Chamberlin, Wm., West by, Lincolnshire. 

Clowes, Francis, Hemsby, Norfolk. 

Cotes, Rev. C. Grey, Stanton, St Quintin, Chippen- 
ham 

Calthrop, Rei. Wm., Corpus College, Cambridge. 
Colvile, Rev. A. A., Linconmeer Rectory, Bury St 
Edmunds. 

Drake, Sir T. E., Nutwell-court, Devon. 

Dickinson, Thomas, Great Ponton Lincolnshire. 
Drummond, Rev. A., Charlton Rectory, Kent. 
Dawson, Richard, Withc&ll House, Louth. 

Eaden, Francis, Cambridge. 

Ellis, Joseph, Th replow, Cambridgeshire. 

Ellis, G. Ingle, Skepreth, do. 

Exall, Wm., Reading, Berks. 

Frere, P. H., Downing College, Cambridge. 

Floyer, J. Wadham, KeUby Honae, Louth. 

Feummon, Charles. Beckford Hall, Tewkesbury. 
Fawles, Wm., Market Lavington, Devises. 

Griffin, W. E. f Wermington, Peterborough. 

Goodwin, S. C., Huatingfield House, Yoxford. 
Greetham, Thomas, Stainsfield, Wragby, 

Green, John, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

Gibson, Thomas, Basingthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

Gibson, Richard, Belvoir Inn, Leicestershire. 

Godwin, Shadrach, Hemel Hempstead. 

Horton, Richard, Audley End, Saffron Walden. 

Hall, Lieutenant, Colonel. 

Harwood, George, Ipswich. 

Harris, Wm., Somerny, Grantham. 

Hand, Robert, Woodsthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

Haylock, John, Balsbam, Cambridge* hi ns. 

Hammond, J. W., Wistaston Hall. Nan twich 
Harlock, Wm.,Ely, Cambridgesfet 
Hicks,J. y Walton Hall, Tborp, Essex 
Josselyn, J. jun., BeLtead, Ipswich 
Jones, Wm., Harrington, Shiffna), Salop 
Lakon, Sir E. H. K., Ormesby, Great Yarmouth 
Lynn. Robert, Stroxton, Grantham 
Lushington, Rt Hon. S. R., Merry Hill, Watford 
Langley, Smyth, M.P., Kelvedon, Essex 
Meeson, John, Grays, Essex 
McPherson, J., Lynn Regis, Norfolk 
Martin, Henry, Littleport, Ely 
Martin, Wm., Downharo, Ely 
Mytton, Thomas, Shipton Hall, Much Wenleck. 
Shiffnal 

Newbett, Edward, Kimpton, Leicestershire 
Padmore, Charles, West Rudham 
Purkis, Wm., Witbiufield, Essex 
Phelips, Charles, Briggms Park, Warn 
Pulnois.Wm. , 12, Abbey Road, St. John’s Woed 
Pigott, Wm., Dnliogbam Hall, Newmarket 
Pells, Edward, Culpbo, Suffolk 
Phillips, C., Margaret, Rootling, Emex 
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Rous, Her. T. Manners, 38, South Street, Park Lane 
Stil well, James, Walton-on -Thame* 

Scoffin, Charles, Stoke, Grantham, Lincolnshire 
Smith, John, Cambridge 
Sheldrake, R. E., North Hill, Colchester 
Snrridge, 1. J., Peering, Kelvedoo, Essex 
Thorp, J . Sydney, Chippenham Park, Cambridge 
Townley, Rev. Gale, Beanpre Hall, Wisbeach 
Tredcroft, Henry, W&rnham Court, Horsham, Sussex 
Vipan, Walter, Sutton, Ely 
Walker. Thomas, the Bank, Doncaster 
Widnell, Samuel, Grantchester, Cambridgeshire 
Wyles, Thomas, Little Ponton, Lincolnshire 
Wright, R. S., Downhant Market 
Walbey, Henry Widdial, Bury, Herts 
Welchman, Robert, Hockley House, Southam 
Wilkin, Charles, Tolleshunt, Kelvedon, Essex 
Wood, John.Stowmarket, Suffolk 
Yate, Joseph, Madeley, Shiffnal, Salop 
Governors. 

Bateson, Sir Robert, M.P., BelvoirPark, near Belfast, 
and 30, Pall Mall 

McDonnell, Edmund, Glenarm Castle, Glenarra, Ire- 
land, and Mivarts Hotel, London. 

Prize Essays. 

The following adjudications of the Premiums in this 
department have been already made : — 

To Mr. William E. Geacii, of Tywardreath, Lost- 
witbie), Cornwall, the premium of Ten Sovereigns, 
for the best Essay on the Storimr of Turnips. 

To Mr. William Linton, of Sheriff* Hutton, near 
York, the premium of Twenty Sovereigns for the 
best Essay on the Admixture of Soils. 

To Mr M. M. Milburn, of Thorpfield, near Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, the premium of Twenty Sovereigns for 
the best Essay on Early Spring Feed. 

To Mr. Cutiibert W. Johnson, of Gray's Inn, the 
Gold Medal for the best Essay on Plantations. 

To Mr. Cutiibert W. Johnson, of Gray’s Ian, the 
premium of Ten Sovereigns for the best Essay on 
Gypsum as a Manure. 

The premium for the best Essay on the Rotation of 
Crops for Heavy lands, is still under consideration. 
None of the remaining Essays were considered by the 
Judges as being of sufficient merit for a prize. 
Communications were received from Lord Western, 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, the Se- 
cretary of the Manchester Agricultural Society, and 
Mr. Scbjoller, of Norway : and Mr. Rodwell, of Al- 
derton Hall, presented a specimen of his Italian R yegrasa. 


At a council held on Wednesday, the 8th of July, 
present. His Grace the Duke of Richmond, pre- 
sident (in the chair), Marquis of Downshire, Earl 
of Euston, Lord Portman, Lord Rayleigb, Lord 
Bn d port, Hon. R. Clive, M.P., D. Barclay, Esq., 
J.Benett, Esq., M.P., T. W. Braroston, Esq., M.P., 
T. R. Barker, Esq., J. R. Barker, Esq., Col. Chal- 
loner, J. W. Childers, Esq., M.P., R. M. Gillies, 
Esq., Henry Handley, Esq., M.P., T. L. Hodges, 
Esq., M,P., P. Pusey, Esq., M.P., E. A. Sanford, 
Esq., M.P., W. Shaw, Esq., W. R. C. Stansfield, 
Esq., M.P., H. Wilson, Esq. 

Neil Malcom, Esq., of Kilmartin, Lockgilphead, 
Argylesbirc, and Great Stanhope-street, London, was 
elected a governor, and one hundred and sixty-six 
gentlemen members of the Society. 

On the motion of Lord Portman. seconded by the 
Hon« Robert Clive, M.P^ it was resolved that Liverpool 
should be the place of the Annual County Meeting of 
the Society, in the year 1841. 


Wednesday, July 15. — At a meeting of 
the Council: present — His Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, President (in the chair), the Marquis 
of Downshire, Earl Spencer, T. W. Brums ton, Esq., 
M.P., Henry Handley, Esq., M.P., W. Fisher 
Hobbtj Esq., Francis Pym, Esq., Rev. W. L. 


Rham, E. A. Sanford, Esq., M.P., William Shaw, 
E9q., Rev. J. R. Smythies, Mr. Druce, of En- 
sham, near Oxford, and Mr. Grabum, of Slea- 
ford, were requested to sow a portion of the Prize 
Wheat selected as the best exhibited, and to report 
the result to the Society. 

Earl Spencer gave notice that he should move, 
at an early Council, that the Annual County Meet- 
ing for 1842 should be held at some place within 
the range of the Hereford county. 


Thursday, July 16. — A Finance Committee, 
David Barclay, Esq., in the Chair, and a Council, 
J. W\ Childers, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, were held 
in the forenoon, for the purpose of calling in all 
claims on the Society, and of authorizing the Ste- 
wards of the yard to discharge all miscellaneous bills 
to the amount of 4002., leaving a discretionary 
power with Mr. Pym to pay all such small bills or 
other accounts as he might consider desirable. On 
the afternoon of the same day, Philip Pusey, Esq., 
M.P., the new President of the Society, held a 
Council, at which were also present, the Marquis 
of Downshire, Earl Spencer, Thos. Raymond Bar- 
ker, Esq., Henry Boys, Esq., John Ellman, Esq., 
Henry Handley, Esq., M.P., C. Hillvard, Esq., 
Samuel Jonas, Esq., Francis Pym, Esq., Rev. W. 
L. Rham, William Shaw, Esq. 

Alexander Francis Campbell, Esq., of Great Plum- 
stead, near Norwich ; Charles Robert Scott Murray, 
Esq., of Danesfield, near, Marlow ; and William Hale, 
Esq., of Kingsmalden Park, near Welwyn, were elected 
governors, and two hundred and thirty-tour gentle- 
men members of the society. 


THE GREAT YORKSHIRE AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW, 

AND MEETING AT NORTHALLERTON. 
Preparations are actively making for the ensuing 
meeting. Two capacious fields are selected for the 
show-yard for the stock, where the pens, Ac. will 
be erected, and one of the largest and best shows of 
short-horns is expected that has ever been witnessed 
in England. The bulla especially are expected to 
be very numerous, and from the herds of the first 
abort-born breeders in the county who reside in the 
district. The stock will be in the field by seven 
o'clock in the morning ; members of the society will 
be admitted by nine; the public, by 2s. 6d. tickets, 
at ten, and by Is. tickets, at twelve. On Tuesday, 
August 4th, the Central and Local Committee dine 
together at the Golden Lion Inn, and on the 5th, the 
show day, the great dinner will be held in the 
Pavilion, erected for the purpose in the quadrangle 
of the Court House, capable of dining twelve hun- 
dred and nine persons. The building is covered 
with transparent water-proof canvass, and is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful room. The dinner will take 
place at three o’clock, Earl Spencer, the President, 
will preside. The exhibition in the show fields em- 
braces cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, poultry, imple- 
ments, seeds, roots, Ac. Several temporary buildings 
are being erected to accommodate the horses, stock, 
Ac., mod every facility seems to be offered to accom- 
modate tbe large ioflux of agriculturists, breeders, 
Ac. wbo are expected to attend. 

On Thursday, August 6, tbe annual meeting of 
tbe society will be bald, and the prizes distributed. 
A great Horticultural Exhibition will also take place 
in the quadrangle of the Court House. 

Mr. Wetherell will also sell tbe stock which may 
be offered or that day. 
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f “LITTLE WONDER;’' 

WINNER OF THE DERBY. 

(Plate II.) 

The marvellous little horse under consideration 
is, if we mistake not, the most diminutive Derby 
nag on record ; he is under fifteen hands. He has 
many racing points in his favour, which will be 
seen by the following description: His head is 
small, his neck short and strong ; his shoulders 
muscular and oblique ; not very high in the withers ; 
large and long arms, but legs short ; pasterns long ; 
feet good and open ; the fore and back ribs large ; 
very wide in the hips ; very drooping quarters, 
and long; large in the stifles and thighs; and 
stands over little ground in the stable. His colour 
is a beautifully brilliant bay : he stands fourteen 
hands three and a half inches high, and his temper 
is particularly good. Some discontented hyper- 
critics have endeavoured not only to run down 
Little Wonder's performances, but to question the 
purity of his blood. All this is in bad taste. He 
comes of some of our very best stock, and did 
time and space permit, we would convince these 
growling sceptics that some of the very best blood 
that England can produce flows in the veins of 
Little Wonder. The Stud book, however, will re- 
move all doubts on this subject, and to that we 
must refer. As we cannot, therefore, indulge 
in a genealogical discussion at this moment, or run 
up the family tree to satisfy the jealousies of a dis- 
appointed few, we will content ourselves by merely 
stating that Little Wonder was bred in 1857 by 
Mr. Nowell, of Underley, and purchased by Mr. 
Robertson, his present owner, at the annual sale 
of Mr Nowell’s yearlings, at Doncaster, in 1838. 
He (little Wonder, not Mr. Nowell) is got by 
Muley (by Orville, out of Sir Chas. Banbury’s 
Eleanor) out of Lacerta (bred in 1816 by Lord 
Rous, and the dam of Marvel, Cestus, &c.) by 
Zodiac, her dam Jerboa, by Gohanna, out of Ca- 
milla by Treutham, Coquette by the Compton Barb, 
out of Sister to Regulus. By this it will be seen 
the the little *un does not come from a very bad 
sort. A veritable ‘‘John Bull” when he loses his 
money must grumble — it is in his nature, and his 
ill humour must have vent. It is true that the 
previous performances of Little Wonder were not 
of a character to warrant his winning the Derby. 
With this we have nothing to do, neither have the 
public. He did win the Derby, and well too ; — 
beating the cracks in right good form, and doing 
his work right cleverly, thanks to Macdonald who 
did wonders with him. 

The performances, if they may be so termed, 
are comparatively nothing. At the Newmarket 
Second October Meeting of 1859, Little Wonder 
started for the T.Y.C. Plate on the Tuesday, and 
not placed, Wardan being first, Richmond second, 
and Jeffy third ; Assassin and several others not 
placed. Started for the Nursery Stakes in the 
Houghton Meeting with 7st. 41b. on his back, and 
was second, Assassin with 6st. 101b. winning 
cleverly. These, the Derby, and the Ascot stakes 
at Ascot (where he run second), have been the 
only performances. Little Wonder is a large horse 
in a small compass ; some of his points display 
extraordinary power; he is handsome withal in 
spite of his drooping quarters, and one of the most 
splendid colours we ever saw. He has earned his 
laurels well, and Mr. Robertson may well be proud 
of his Bays, for if they are all like Little Wonder, 
his horses are worth a kingdom. 


SWEDE TURNIPS.— CHALLENGE 
ACCEPTED. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK-LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — My attention having been drawn, by a 
paragraph in your paper of the 1st inst., to the 
challenge made by Mr. Houghton, of Broom-hall, 
that he would show at Tring, on the 18th Dec. next, 
fifty Swedish turnips, against any man in England, 
I beg to say, that my fingers itch exceedingly to 
take up the guantlet so thrown down by the wor- 
thy gentleman. I am willing to show fifty of my 
own growth against fifty of his growth ; but, before 
I buckle on my armour, I should like to be in- 
formed, through the medium of your paper, the 
exact terms or conditions of the turnip tournament. 
— I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Robert Matson. 

Wingham, June 5 , 1840 . 


THE SWEDE TURNIP CHAL- 
LENGE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

I perceive by your paper of last week that Mr. RobL 
Matson of Wingham, appears anxious to take up the 
gauutlet to shew fifty Swedish Turnips against me, if he 
knew the terms. 

I shewed at the Tring Station fifty Swedish Turnips 
against a gentleman in that neighbourhood, and they 
were weighed, after having been washed and the tope 
and roots takea off close, and the weights of them ap- 
peared ia the Mark Lane Express and several other 
newspapers. 

The challenge I then made was to shew those fifty 
Turnips against any man in England, weight being the 
criterion, to be grown in a field of not less than seven 
aeres, and after a crop of white grain ; the Turnips re- 
mained there for months, if Mr. Matson had thought 
proper to accept it. 

If he thinks he can beat them this year, I am ready 
to make a wager for any sum not less than one sovereign , 
and not exceeding twenty sovereigns, that he does not 
produce, on the 18th of nsxt December, fifty Swedes 
heavier than those I produced last year, subject to the 
conditions stated above. 

Not being in the habit of writing in newspapers, 
allow me to beg of you to call the attention of your 
readers to the necessity of establishing a rural police 
force throughout every county in the kingdom ; I am 
satisfied it would be very beneficial. I had, a fortnight 
since, ten sheep stolen in the Vale of Aylesbury, and 
notwithstanding we have all formed an association, and 
offer 1 10 guineas reward, it still continues, and now 
there is scarcely a night passes but some depredations 
are committed. I understand some are against it on 
account of the expenses, but I feel satisfied we should 
be repaid. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

„ „ John Hough tun. 

Broom Hall , Sunning Hill , June 11 . 


SEED TURNIPS.— CHALLENGE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — It was my wish to have paid earlier at- 
tention to Air. Houghton’s letter, published in your 
number of the 15th inst., bat I was so desirous of 
ascertaining the weights he refers to, that I let pass a 
week or two to overhaul at intervals old newspapers, 
bat did not in the coarse of my rummage meet with 
such account; however, my recollection of the 
turnips shewn by tint gentleman at Tring is 
sufficiently clear, and I feel no hesitation in accepting 
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ins challenge. As the m«in object of all| such 
emulation is the advancement of this or that branch 
of agricultural pursuits, a small wager will answer 
the purpose as well as a large one, and accordingly 
I will, with Mr. Houghton's leave, name the harmless 
sum of five sovereigns. The question being decided 
as to my fifty turnips against the recorded weight of 
the fifty already shewn at Tring, 1 should vastly 
like to have a supplementary contest with fifty of 
my turnips against an equal number of Mr. 
Houghton's ensuing crop, at the Smithfield Cattle 
Shew, for another modest bet^of another five 
sovereigns. 

1 do not propose to alter the conditions agreed 
upon for the Tring exhibition, but if ever I make 
any fatore trial for the championship of the turnip, 
1 shall require additional terms ; tbe mere weight of 
a given number of selected turnips, is not in my 
opinion, a satisfactory criterion ; I should therefore 
expect, firstly, that the weight should be tbe weight 
of produce per acre ; secondly, symmetry of bulb; 
thirdly, genuineness of bulb ; ana fourthly, quality, 
another essential point, evenness of leaf, cannot be 
insisted on, when the specimens are topped and 
tailed. 

By quality I do not mean that thicknecked 
monster turnip sometimes shewn at agricultural 
meetings, and which excites wonder and admiration 
until it is cut and tasted, when it turns out to be 
woolly, stringy, juiceless, with ill flavoured flesh, 
with gigantic leafage, and altogether fit only for 
the descendants of “the ram of Derbyshire" 
celebrated in ancient song. No, no, by quality I 
mean the fulness of saccharine juice, which delights 
tbe palate of cattle, and clotbea their bones with flesh 
at a rate akin to railway speed, that gives the clear 
crisp slice, which flies like glass before tbe knifo and 
between the teeth of distinguished noblemen, gentle- 
men, and yeomen agriculturists, and of worthy 
Londoners too, whom I have seen crowding around 
my standing at the Smithfield Cattle Shew, munching 
slice after alice, as if they were astonished bow 
very few removes it appeared to be from the golden 
pippin or pine-apple. I mean that tnrnip, six, eight, 
or ten lbs., round as a cricket ball, and which melts 
m tbe mouth of those unerring judges the pigs, who 
will absolutely fatten on these Swedes, which bares, 
rabbits and rooks greedily, while they will do 
no more than look and smile at others' closer at 
band, and which, moreover, become leathery in a 
dry season, whilst my sorts remain as round, as 
sweet, and as good as good can be. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wmgham, June 24. Robert Matson. 


CAMBRIDGE MEETING. 

We subjoin a cut of Messrs. Garrett's Machine, 
For Messrs. Ransome’s, see plate. 

Tbe following is an account of the work per- 
formed by each of tbe thrashing machines at work 
on Tuesday, at the farm on the Hill’s Road 

By Messrs, Garrett's Machine . 

Cmta.bualu.pks. Cmbs.busta.pks. 

Best sample not injured ... 13 3 0 

Seconds 1 1 0 

Thirds 0 1 2| 

Total 16 1 2j 

By Messrs, Ransoms'* Machine. 

Best sample, not injured. . . 13 1 0 

Seconds 2 0 0 

Thirds 0 0 3 

Total 15 1 3 


By Messrs. Bond , Turner , and Huncoods M whine: 
Best sample, not injured.. 5 3 0 

Seconds 0 0 1 

Total 5 3 1 

thrashed ia 20 minutes. , 



M 2 
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PRESENTATION OF A PIECE OF 
PLATE TO THE DUKE OF 
RICHMOND BY HIS SUSSEX 
TENANTRY. 

On Thursday, July 23, a magnificent piece of 
plate, the gift of the tenantry op the Goodwood 
estate, was presented to hit Grace the Duke of 
Richmond. The presentation took place in the 
tennis court, where an elegantd^tme h lafourchette 
was prepared. 

The chair was filled by T. Halstead E9qr., of the 
Woodcote farm, whose ancestors and himself have 
been on the Goodwood estate for upwards of 130 
years. The Duke of Richmond sat on his right 
hand, and he was supported by the Earl of March 
and nearly sixty farmers and gentlemen holding 
land See. under his Grace* The piece of Plate, the 
design of which for such an occasion was most 
appropriate, represented a shepherd boy attending 
his flock, the sheep being exquisitely modelled in 
silver, his dog is at his feet, and a cow behind him. 
From the centre springs a magnificent candelabra, 
around the branches of which the ivy, the badge 
of the Gordon clan, is entwined, — was placed at 
the head of the table. 

VV hen the usual preliminary proceedings had been 
gone through the Chairman and the tenantry rose, 
and the former addressed the noble Duke in the 
following terms : He said that he rose to perform a 
pleasing and gratifying duty, and he felt most 
deeply the honour which had been done him in 
selecting him to fill the situation he then held on 
so interesting an occasion ; and while he regretted 
that the choice had not fallen on some one better 
qualified to express the sentiments of those around 
him, yet he trusted he might be permitted to say 
that no one could feel more sinoere delight in being 
the medium through whom those sentiments were 
conveyed to the noble Duke. It was their good 
fortune to be the tenants not only of an indulgent 
and a liberal landlord, but of a kind and sincere 
friend. The noble Duke was too well known there 
to render it necessary for him to add one word of 
compliment or eulogy, but he could not but advert 
to the distinguished situation which his grace had 
lately filled as President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, a society in which men of the first 
scientific attainments pressed forward to co-operate 
with the practical farmer. They had lately had the 
satisfaction of seeing their illustrious friend pre- 
siding at the great anniversary meeting at Cam- 
bridge, where, as at every other time, and every 
other place, he spared no exertions to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of his fellow-men. He 
would only recal to their recollection the scene 
which that Hall presented a few weeks since at 
the meeting of the West Sussex Association, where 
the noble Duke was surrounded by the farmers and 
labourers of the western division of the county, 
zealously and energetically supporting the interests 
of both, and more especially, he would add of the 
latter. I will now (said Mr. H.) without detaining 
you longer, at once proceed to the pleasing duty 
which devolves upon me : — 

“ My Lord Duke, in the name of your Grace’s 
Sussex tenantry I have the honour to present and 
request your Grace’s acceptance of this piece of 
plate, as the memorial of the high estimation we 
entertain for your Grace as our landlord and friend ; 
and may Providence send down its blessing, and 
grant your grace a long and happy life to pre- 
side over a deserving tenantry.” 


The Duke of Richmond then rote and was most 
enthusiastically cheered ; he said, that surrounded 
at he then was by so numerous and respectable a 
body of men, by tenants, many of whom had 
known him from childhood, and from whom he 
had ever received the greatest marks of kindness, 
and who had now met to offer him so splendid and 
distinguished a proof of their attachment, they 
might well believe he found it difficult to gain 
words to express his feelings ; there were emotions 
too deep for utterance, there were feelings which 
words could not express, and such were those 
with which at that moment he was overpowered. 
I accept your present, continued the noble 
Duke, I accept your kind and generous present 
with feelings of tho deepest gratitude ; as an heir- 
loom in my family it shall descend to my children's 
children. My eldest son is now among you, a 
witness to the reception his father meets with 
from the farmers of Sussex, and when it shall 
please Providence to remove me from this earthly 
scene, may he learn to look on them &s his best and 
warmest friend . From the first moment of my coming 
among my tenantry to the present, I have never re- 
ceived an angry word, on the contrary, they have 
ever sought opportunities of shewing kindness to me 
and mine, I can only hope that they may long con- 
tinue to hold their farms in health and prosperity. 
If your gift (said the noble Duke) is creditable 
to me as your landlord, it is doubly ao to you. 
It will shew, and I speak it with pride and gratifi- 
cation, the good will and attachment which exists 
on the pan of my tenantry and myself, and when 
I can forget this noble proof of your feelings, may 
you then forget me. The noble Duke sat down 
amidst loud cheering. 

After tho conclusion of the repast, his Grace at 
parting took occasion to offer a few remarks. He 
alluded to the late Meeting at Cambridge, and the 
results which were likely to spring from the 
Royal Agricultural Society, where men of all ranks 
met for one common purpose, and where politics 
were excluded ; the statesman, the landlord, the 
farmer, and the labourer were joined for one great 
and good purpose, at one time endeavouring to 
bring to bear on agriculture those arts, by the 
intervention of which perfection and wealth bad 
flowed on the other branches of national industry ; 
and at another endeavouring to ameliorate the con- 
dition, both moral and intellectual, of the labourer. 
His Grace, after again alluding to the object for 
which they were assembled, and again endeavouring 
to express the feelings which almost overpowered 
him, then left the Hall. 

The plate was manufactured at Gerrard's, Hay- 
market, London, and was an exquisite work of art. 


ON PURCHASING NITRATE OF 
SODA. 

Sir, — As Nitrate of Soda is much used as a 
manure, I beg through the pages of your magazine 
to caution those agriculturists who intend to use 
it, to be very careful in procuring it from respect- 
able parties, as a common and low prioed article 
is now offering supposed to consist of the common 
soda and salt ; this forms a muriate instead of a 
nitrate of soda, and has a tendency to destroy 
vegetation. 1 remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

July 9th. A Farmer. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
JULY. 

[Since this report was written the weather has 
all the appearance of being settled harvest weather ; 
should such be the case, it will be impossible to 
estimate the extent of improvement which may 
take place, in the wheat crop more especially.] 

During the whole of this month, the greatest 
anxiety has been manifested, not only by those 
immediately engaged in agricultural pursuits, but, 
likewise, the community at large, respecting the 
growlog crops of all descriptions of the soil's pro- 
ductions, but more particularly those of wheat, 
barley, and oats. This state of things was greatly 
heightened towards the close of the above period, 
owing to the accounts, received from our corn 
districts, being of a very unsatisfactory, and, in 
many instances as regards wheat, of an unfavour- 
able character. Having ourselves, as has been for 
many preceding seasons (from the conviction that 
personal observation would the more readily ena- 
ble ns to convey to the minds of our readers every 
/ce/ connected with agriculture, than the mere 
reliance on reports transmitted possibly by in- 
terested parties ) taken an extensive tour in most 
of the midland, northern, and western counties of 
England, we are enabled to speak definitively of 
the present appearances of the wheat plants, as 
also of the future prospect of the agricultural com- 
munity, while we cannot but express our regietat 
being compelled honestly to confess that, to us, 
they are very far from flattering. In Essex, the 
wheat appears, on good soils, to have progressed 
towards maturity surprisingly well, though under 
by no means favourable auspices, and the yield is 
folly anticipated to amount to a full average ; 
while on heavy and poor lands, a great deficiency 
is apparent, the stalks being extremely thin and 
stunted. Throughout Suffolk, Kent, Sussex . 
Cambridgeshire, and Yorkshire, the appearances 
do not waxrant an improvement on last year’s 
produce. In turning, however, our attention to 
the south, we have great cause for congratulation, 
the wheat, in that quarter, being, we are truly 
happy in bearing testimony. In the most perfect 
order, and every farmer with whom we have 
conversed, and over whose lands we have travelled, 
having expressed himself in high terms of all pass- 
ing around him, whilst no doubt is entertained of 
the forthcoming harvest of that description of 
grain being great. At no previous corresponding 
period of the year, have we been called upon to 
record in a more favourable light the growth of 
barley; indeed, although an unusually large num- 
ber of accounts have been transmitted to us, from 
the most extensive barley growers in England, we 
are firmly of spin! nn that this year’s will greatly 
exceed that recollected for many past seasons. 
Oats will, doubtless, be very abort in the straw, 
yet the yield is expected to come up to a fair 
average. In many sheltered situations, the fly 


appears to haveicommitted extensive ravages upon 
both beans and peas, in consequence of which, and 
the limited stocks on hand, their value is pretty gen- 
erally expected to be considerably enhanced, dur- 
ing the next three months ; hence large supplies 
of foreign will be released for home consumption, 
at an almost nominal duty. 

The late considerable rise in the currencies of 
wheat, in almost every market in the kingdom, 
and the consequent fall in the duty to 16s. 8d. per 
quarter, have induced many persons to suppose 
that the quantity of grain in the hands of our far- 
mers is extremely small. That it is much less 
than ought to have been perceived at this momen- 
tous crisis, we have little cause to doubt, but it is 
to be sincerely desired that it is sufficiently large 
to prevent the importation for home consumption 
of any very considerable quantity of foreign. 
Should the latter be the ease a great derangement 
will inevitably take place in our monetary system, 
and disastrous consequences will be the result. 

Harvest appears to have already commenced on 
some highly cultivated lands in Devonshire — a 
correspondent under date the 24th Inst., writing 
as follows 

“ The com harvest has commenced in this 
county. On Wednesday, a field of wheat, the 
property of E. Gatty, Esq., was cut in excellent 
condition, and we aie now busy in cutting oats.'* 
The same intelligence has, also, reached us from 
several other districts . 

The fluctuations in the atmosphere have been 
almost without a parallel, the wind having, on 
many occasions blown from all points of the com- 
pass In less than 24 hours ; nevertheless, the effect 
upon the crops has been, comparatively speaking, 
trifling. 

From Scotland our accounts are, on the whole, 
favourable, the wheat being described as already in 
full bloom, with every prospect of a fair average 
return ; but the harvest is expected to be a protracted 
one. The value of wheat has been, as with us, on 
the advance, with very moderate supplies offering, 
while barley and oats, the shipments of which to the 
English markets have proved, the time of year con- 
sidered, extensive, have well maintained their posi- 
tion. 

In Ireland the grain plants are looking unusually 
thin, with every prospect, at least judging from pre- 
sent appearances, of a bad crop of most kinds of the 
soil’s productions. Wheat, barley, and oats have 
been held at high rates. 

Notwithstanding the crop of bay has been gathered 
in tolerably good condition, the swathe has fallen 
considerably short of the expectations of the growers; 
indeed it must be considered one of the lightest 
growth recollected for a series of years past ; still, 
however, a good second crop is fully expected. 

The following is our usual monthly statement of 
the supplies ana prices of fat stock exhibited and 
sold in Smithfield Cattle Market. 

The supplies have consisted of 10,590 beasts, 
149,680 sheep and lambs, 1,200 calves, and 5,840 
pgs, while the prices have ranged as follows 
Beef, from 5s. 4a. to 4s. 8d. per 8lbs. ; Mutton, 3a. 
6d.to4s.8d.; Lamb, 5s. to 6s.; Veal, 4s. to 4s. 10d.; 
Fork, 4s. to 5s. 
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▲ STATEMENT and COMPARISON of the SUP- 
PLIES and PRICES of FAT STOCK, exhibited 
and told in Smithtikld Cattle Market, on 
Monday, July 29, 1839, and Monday, July 

27, 1840. 


At per Bibs, to sink the 
July 29, IS 

off ah. 

July 27, 1840. 

S. d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Coarse & inferior Beasts 2 I0to3 

2 .. 

3 

2 to 3 

6 

Second quality do 3 4 

3 

8 .. 

3 

8 

3 

10 

Prime large Oxen. 3 10 

4 

2 .. 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Prime Scots, &c 4 4 

4 

6 .. 

4 

6 

4 

8 

Coarse & inferior Sheep 3 6 

3 

8 .. 

3 

2 

3 

6 

Second quality do 3 10 

4 

0 . 

3 

10 

4 

2 

Prime coarse woolled do. 4 4 

4 

8 .. 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Prime Southdown do.. 4 10 

5 

0 . 

4 

6 

4 

8 

Lambs 5 0 

6 

o .. 

5 

0 

6 

0 

Large coarse Calves . . 4 2 

4 

8 .. 

4 

2 

4 

10 

Prime small ditto 4 10 

5 

2 .. 

5 

0 

5 

2 

Large Hogs 3 10 

4 

6 .. 

4 

0 

4 

6 

Neat small Porkers . 4 10 

6 

2 .. 

4 

8 

4 

10 

SUPPLIES 

• 






July 26, 

1839. 

July 27, 

1840. 

Beasts 3,137 



2.989 


Sheep 28,640 


25,920 


Calves 203 



183 


Pigs 680 



650 



The arrivals of slaughtered meat up to Newgate 
and Leadenhall markets from Scotland and various 


distant parts of England, have been wholly unim- 
portant, yet the sale for them, on account of their 
being received in bad condition, arising from the 
weather, has been heavy, at low currencies. 


WEST CUMBERLAND. 

It has seldom, if ever, been our lot to witness, 
not amongst farmers alone, but in the public mind 
generally, a greater anxiety than is at present mani- 
fested respecting the grain crops, owing to the 
threatening aspect of the season. For the last two 
months we have experienced wet, cold, and ungenial 
weather, which for the last season has been unsea- 
sonable in the extreme, and, with the exception of 
a day now and then, being as boisterous and as cold 
as in winter. Yesterday was St. Swithin’s day, and 
the lachrymose Saint shed his tears in abundance, 
which the believers in old saws look upon as a bad 
omen for improvement. Great apprehensions are 
entertained for the wheats at this season, particu- 
larly those which were early sown, and which are 
now in bloom. The thin crops seem blown loose 
by the boisterous winds, and are very much laid 
down ; but the more sheltered and backward crops 
have not yet sustained any injury. The early sown 
barley, and indeed all upon dry soils, seem highly 
promising ; but the colder soils and the later 6own 
barley appear to promise only indifferently. Oats 
every where look well. Indeed, generally speaking, 
we never remember having seen liner crops of this 
prolific grain. Sown grass hay is generally con- 
sidered thin, but old grass and meadow hay are 
everywhere abundant. A considerable portion of 
the seed hay has been placed under cover, during 
favourable intervals of weather, in pretty fair con- 
dition ; but little of the old grass is yet secured, 
and the early part of the meadows are only now 
being cut. The early planted potatoes are most 
favourably spoken ©f in all parts, and all that we 
have seen of them present a most luxuriant 
appearance. Some have already been brought (to 
market, and are really excellent. Those, however, 
which were late in being planted, and such as were 
set upon cold soils, are by no means so promising, 
and we are afraid, unless we have a favourable alte- 
ration in the weather, they will be a failure to some 


extent. The Swedish turnips, sown early on good 
dry soils, promise well ; those on cold retentive 
soils are making little or no progress in consequence 
of inclement weather, notwithstanding their recently 
promising appearance. The later sown common 
turnips present by no means a very promising as- 
pect on cold soils, or where the land is wet, and we 
have heard many farmers already express their in- 
tention of ploughing them down, which will tend 
greatly to raise the price of fat beasts during winter. 
The fallow ground, generally speaking, is in a very 
filthy state — a circumstance entirely owing to the 
unfavourable weather, and not likely to be much 
improved at this late period of the season. The 
present state of the fallows augurs very unfavour- 
ably for the wheat crops on fallow ground in 1841. 
The grass lands for pasture, which are good and 
dry, are pretty full of keep ; but the grass on cold 
lands when bitten does not rise again ; — these lands 
have lost their colour, and their supply of keep 
seems very scanty. Stock, owing to the inclemency 
of the weather, are not doing well, and fat stock 
remains dear — choice ones scarce. Lean stock are 
not in such lively request as of late ; both cattle and 
sheep are lower. Horses at different fairs have re- 
cently met with only moderate markets, with the 
exception of choice animals, which are always in 
request, and out of season. Pigs are more plen- 
tiful, and somewhat reduced in price. Our grain 
markets, throughout the district, are very scantily 
supplied with home-grown produce. The wheat, 
notwithstanding the advanced state of the season, 
is generally poor, and principally used for making 
ship-bread. There are very few stacks to be seen in 
the country of any kind of grain. The markets, 
however, contiuue to be plentifully supplied with 
foreign and Manx grain, which are much enquired 
for, and meet ready sales at stationary prices. The 
late drenching rains, and the present cold and 
gloomy state of the atmosphere, have been pretty 
general throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and should they continue there is every probability 
of an advance taking place in the price of grain. 
Trade is at present unusually languid and money 
scarce, and the heavy remittances for foreign grain 
tend to make the scarcity of money still more se- 
riously felt. It may seem somewhat strange^ to 
many of our country friends to learn that West 
Cumberland alone, during the last two years, has 
remitted more than three hundred pounds per week 
for foreign grain. Should the present unfavourable 
weather continue much longer, we shall have to 
add, to the three out of four already past, another 
adverse season, the effects# of which will be most 
disastrous to the English farmer, as well as to the 
poor. Should the season continue unfavourable the 
farmers who have been struggling with the effects 
of the late bad seasons have no prospect but that of 
rnin, or salvation therefrom through the clemency 
of their landlords. — July 16. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

This season of the year being particularly into- 
renting, as we may now form a tolerably correct 
estimate of the fruits of the labours of the husband- 
man from the forward state of the crops, I send 
you the following observations which strike me a* 
applicable to this county. That of wheat first 
claims our attention as being the most important 
to the welfare of the great portion of the people. 
The crops of this grain are exceedingly various, 
according to the different qualities of the soil, and 
the period when the seed was put into the ground 
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As far as my observation extends, and from all the 
information I can collect, the crops are light, and 
a much less bulk of straw is expected than in ave- 
rage seasons. I have not yet seen a field of wheat 
which has been laid, and this is a proof that on 
the best soils the crop is not heavy, but on second 
rate and inferior they are very thin and much 
below an average, and some which were sown 
during the rains late in the autumn do not pro- 
mise more than half a crop. The late showery 
weather has been peculiarly favourable to the 
rapid growth of the spring sown wheats, they have 
gone well into ear, though generally small, ex- 
cepting on some of the best land where the yield 
will be very fair, while others only promise two- 
thirds, and those on inferior soils half a crop. I 
cannot say that the colour is generally good, as 
many fields look too dark, and the flag of a rusty 
hue. With very few exceptions the spring corn 
promises an abundant crop ; both oats, barley, and 
especially beans, are looking well; and of the latter 
I have not seen any that do not surpass, both as to 
length of straw and quantity of pods, the crops for 
several years past. These cheering prospects in 
regard to the spring corn, 1 hope will, in some de- 
gree, compensate for the deficiency in wheat. 
Should the present cold and cloudy weathqr con- 
tinue the harvest will not be so forward as was 
expected ; very little will be ready for the scythe 
or sickle nnder a fortnight, and we cannot calcu- 
late upon much being cut before the middle of 
next month. Mowing grass has not been found 
so heavy as was expected at one period, the cold 
weather has not been favourable for its rapid 
growth, and many meadows have fallen light. 
The crops of clover and rye-grass vary much, bat, 
upon the whole, approach an average. 1 cannot 
bat allude particularly to the Italian ryegrass 
which I have grown for the last five years with 
the best success. I have stacked the produce of 
twenty acres of it and cow-grass this season, sown 
on wheat, and the bulk has been very great on 
strong clay land ; the average length of the Italian 
grass is four feet, hut many stems measured five, 
and the seed portion of them vary long and full. 
From these two grasses, on cold strong soils, I 
consider I get nearly a load to the acre more than 
I coaid of the common rye-gra9s and red clover. 
The rapid growth of the eddish is astonishing, I 
stocked fifteen acres with one hundred sheep which 


I am feeding for the butcher, as soon as the ground 
was cleared, and that within a fortnight from the 
commencement of mowing. I can well attest the 
fact mentioned by Dr. Buckland at the meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society at Cambridge, 
that the sheep will eat down to the ground this 
grass before they will taste the clover or other 
grasses growing with it. Haymaking has proceeded 
slowly, and about half may be secured, but with 
different degrees of success, and I fear much is put 
together in that state which will cause it come out 
very inferior fodder. With the exception of the 
13th 14th and 15th inst. we have not had three 
consecutive days of bright or fair weather since 
the commencement of the hay-harvest. The tur- 
nips have a most favourable appearance and a 
prospect of an abundant crop. The plants have in 
no instance that I know of been attacked by the fly ; 
they came up quick, but from the cold weather 
have grown slowly, and on weak sandy soils look 
rather sickly, still those which are hoed are going 
on well. Potatoes and mangel wurzel are growing 
rapidly, and a fair crop may be expected of these 
useful roots. The pastures are not good; the 
graziers complain of the weather being too cold, 
and the bottom grass does not spring up in any 
quantity. Fat beef is not very abundant, and 
realizes a good price, fid. to 6£d. per lb. Mutton 
does not sell quite so high as a few weeks back, and 
6d. may be quoted as the average of good qualities. 
The epidemic among cattle has ceased in a great 
degree, though it still exists in various parts of the 
County. It has been fatal only in very few cases, 
and has generally yielded to mild remedies. 

In consequence of the depressed state of the 
Yorkshire and Leicester woollen trade, wool has 
sold much lower than last year. At the fair held 
at Leicester on the 4th inst. a large quantity was 
pitched, and nearly all of it sold at from 28s. to 
318. per tod. The season is approaching when the 
Leicester hosiery trade generally revives, and 
should it happen to be the case this year, we may 
anticipate better prices in a month or two ; the 
impression at present is that wool is at the lowest, 
which cannot be said to be more than 28s. to 29s. I 
should say to the grower, be in no haste to sell at 
the present price, but hold your wool a little longer. 
I am happy to say our labourers are receiving 15s. 
per week beside beer, and in many cases, are 
earnjng by piecework from 20s. to 25s.— July 23d 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE, FAIRS, &c, 


At MORETONHAMPSTEAD FAIR, the show of 
bollocks was not very large, and in the early part of the 
morning business was dull, those having to sell asking a 
greater price than these intending to purchase were in- 
clined to give. As the forenoon, however, advanced, a 
change in this respect took place, and some business 
was done, but at rather a decline in price, the fat bul- 
locks being sold at about 10«. 6d. per score. Cows and 
calves also became in demand, and many were sold at 
from 9 1. te 14/. Good oxen and steers, likewise, met 
with purchasers. Lean stock, however, was in very 
dull sale, the general complaint being the scarcity of 
grass. Of sheep and lambs there were mere penned 
than has been known at preceding fairs for many years, 
but as in the bullock fair, in the morning there was an 
indisposition to business. As the day, however, ad- 
vanced, a decline in price in tbit respect also took 
place, and seme tales were effected— prime fat wethers 
fetching about fid. per lb. Some Dartmoor wethers, in 
good condition, and in their wool, were exhibited, and 


met a sale at from 5£d. to 6d. per lb. A few lots of 
lambs, of excellent quality, were likewise sold, at from 
5&d. to 6d. per lb., and on the whole it may be said that 
a tolerably good share of business was done. 

At THORVERTON FAIR., on Monday last, there 
was a wonderful exhibition of extraordinary fine rams, 
from some of the best breeders in the neighbourhood, and 
it was understood they were well let and sold. It was a 
very fully supplied fair of lambs, but a duller one was 
never experienced. It is thought that not above one- 
half that were shown, were sold, and those nearly of the 
best description. The quotation for sales too, having 
the extraordinary wide range of from 12s. to 27s. a 
piece. As to sheep,— butchers' sheep were not plenty, 
and those of the primest descriptions were sola, — the 
wethers at about fid. ; and ewes, from 5d. to 5Jd. per 
lb. Store sheep were not in any grear plenty, and oa 
very dull sale, everybody being in want of keep. The 
quotation, however, for the business done, may be stated 
at from 22s. to 34s. a piece. There were a few grass 
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ed, but no winter fed bullocks *hown, and thoae that 
wer« fit for the stall, were sold at about 10?. per score, 
lucre were a few heifers and calves, but presenting 
nothing beyond what may be termed a good description, 
and most of the best were sold at prices varying from 
12/. to 15/. In the way of store bullocks, there was 
nothing calling for mention. 

SHERBORNE FAIR on Monday last was but 
thinly supplied with stock in general, with the excep- 
tion of lambs, of which there were about the average 
number, and met a very dull sale, horn lambs at from 
12s. to 16s.; down lambs 15s. to 23s., and at those 
prices many returned unsold. With wethers and ewes 
uie fair was but thinly supplied ; wethers in good con- 
dition were inquired after, and sold readily at 6d. per 
lb., poor 3nes at from 25s. to 34s. per head. The 
bullock fair was also thinly supplied ; beef sold slowly 
at 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per score. From the shortness of 
hsep at present on the land, and the small quantity of 
hay made this season, rendered it impossible to con- 
vert many of the poorer beasts into money. There 
were some useful horses of the cart kind offered, but a 
poor collection of nags, and but very few changed 
hands. The wool trade was in a very sluggish state, 
the sellers scarcely knowing what to a$k, or the buyers 
what to offer ; we understand the most money that 
could be realized was 13d. per lb., but I2d. was the 
general price offered, and we did not hear that scarcely 
any bosiness was done in this article ; on the whole, 
r be said to have been an extremely dull one. 

COLCHESTER FAIR.- The supply of sheep was 
not so large as we have witnessed, but the trade was 
exceedingly flat. There were about 4,500 penned, and 
not more than 1400 chauged hands, at prices not quite 
so high as at Colchester market, on Saturday last, the 
best wethers fetching not moie than 39s. to 40s. per 
head. The show of horses and cart colts was not so 
good as at St. John’s Green fair, and from the high 
prices asked, scarcely any of good quality were sold. 
A few sales were effected from 33/. to 35 guineas each, 
and some of the secondary and ordinary descriptions 
were said according to their qnality ; but the trade al- 
together was very dull. The show of lean beasts was 
by no means good, and as to sheep, scarcely any busi- 
ness was done. Indeed the dealers all acknowledged 
that they had not witnessed less trade for several 
years past. 

EARL SOHAM FAIR. — This annual mart for the 
sale of sheep and lambs was held oa Thursday last 
and was numerously attended. The pens exhibited 
were acknowledged to be excellent in quality and con- 
dition, but business was very flat, and the sales that 
were effected were at a reduction of from 2s. to 3s. 
upon the Prices of last year. But few beasts were shown. 

At OVERTON SHEEP and LAMB FATRS, held 
on Saturday the 18th of July, the number penned ex- 
any former yenr. amounting to upward, 
ot IUu , 000 head. Owing to a long continuance of dry 
weather, dealers were shy of purchasing except at 
reduced prices, which varied from 27s. to 35s.; ewe 
lambs, from 29s. to 40s.; wethers, from 30s. to 47s. 

I lie stock was considered not so good in condition as 
fast year. The show of rams, from Messrs. Saunders, 
Oowden, Iwynam, Edney. and Beckingham, excited 
the admiration of numerous visitors ; also n pen of ram 
lambs from Sir Thomas Baring, some of which were 
p irehased by a gentleman from Belgium. The lambs 
and ewes entered for the prizes, given at this fair by the 
neighbouring gentry, were of the finest description, and 
. ln ,ff P en hed in the new fair ground set apart exclu- 
sively for that purpose, attracted a crowd of spectators. 
So large a collection of the choice stock of the far-famed 
breed of Hampshire wss indeed a treat to the breeder 
and amateur not often to be met with. 

t t ST * w9 S ^ LL . ,S FAI R, July 18.— This extensive 
fair, which took place to-day, was well attended by 
both bii«M *nd seller.. The following are the prices 
obtained Best bred lambs, 24s. 6d. ; current 16s. to 
22s ; half-bred from 16a. to 19s. ; several lots were 
sold at from 16s. to 18s.; thos- three-part.-bred 
brought 19*. to 24s. Mr, Bryden, Glenormiston, sold 


several lots of half-breds at 17s. f 18s., and 20s. 6d. ; 
Mr. Robert Ballantine, Peebles, a lot at 18s. 6d. ; at 
these prices they were considered to be from 6d. to is. 
a-head above those obtained last year ; and, as the 
supply was less, they were all readily sold oflf. There 
were a good number of sheep shown, but they were of 
a very ordinary description, consisting almost entirely 
of half-bred hogs, for which (he current prices were 
21s. to 24s., ana at these rates they were well enough 
sold. Of wool there mas a very fair supply, but the 
transactions were limited, and sales very dalL Half- 
bred bog wool, 29s. the stone of 24lbs. ; current, 26s. 
to 28s.; Cheviot white wool, 21s. to 24s. ; laid Che- 
viot, 13s. to 16s. ; blackfaced wool (unsmeared), 12s. 
to 14s. ; blackfaced (laid), 7s. to 8s. There were a 
good many cattle, but few prime fat ; those in go«d 
condition were sold a shade lower than the previous 
Earlston fair. Of horses there were, as usual, a con- 
siderable number, which met a dull sale. 

At COLDfrORD (Colehrook) FAIR, on the 13th 
inst., the fat bullocks, sheep, and lambs, met a sale at 
about late market quotations ; but in store cattle and 
sheep there wn« little buftints* done. 

EXTRAORDINARY PROLIFIC BARLEY.— 
Mr. Samuel Barnes, of YVestbury, has this year drilled 
in two acres with six pecks, and dibbled one acre with 
Jess than one peck of the grain, and roost astonishing to 
relate, there are at this time to be seen from 100 to 150 
stalks growing from one corn, and some of the ears con- 
tain from 30 to 40 corns in each ear ; and last year the 
same gentleman grew nearly 24 sacks of grain per acre, 
of good quality. Its properties for malting has been 
tried, and found to answer well, but of course on a small 
scale. Mr. Barnes will be happy to show the barley, 
as now growing, to any gentleman desirous of seeing it. 


“Tue Farmers’ and General Fire andLife 
Insurance Institution/’ — I t will be seen by 
the report of proceedings in Parliament that a 
petition from the directors of this institution was 
presented to the House of Commons on Friday, 
the 24th of July, by Lord Ashley, praying a 
reduction of the duty on fire insurance, and the 
stamp on policies, when the insurance does not 
exceed fifty pounds. Within the last few months 
upwards of ninety cottages have been destroyed, 
and 200 families completely beggared in three 
villages in the W est of England, namely. Ailing- 
ton and Fordington in Dorsetshire, and Stoke 
Cannon, near Exeter, in Devonshire. The fur- 
niture and working tools of these poor families 
were wholly destroyed, and no resource remained 
for them but the benevolence of private indivi- 
duals. Subscriptions were set on foot, in one of 
which we observed the name of Lord Ashley, to a 
donation of £25. The stamp upon a policy for 
£50. is the same as for £5,000. The stamp and 
duty together operate as a prohibition in insurance 
for small amounts. But for the oppressive cha- 
racter of this tax, the pcor creatures above-men- 
tioned might have had their property reinstated, 
and the neighbouring residents been spared a heavy 
call upon their charity. From what we have been 
enabled to learn, the proposition is favourably en- 
tertained, and there is every reason to believe that 
the duty will be altered next session. This insti- 
tution has already conferred a benefit upon the 
fanners by causing a reduction on the rate of 
insurance on furming stock; it will deserve well 
of the labourer if it should be the means of enabling 
him to avail himself of the protection of insurance 
against fire. — London Journal. 
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THE CROPS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, —I hate delayed giving yon a report of the 
forthcoming crops longer than I had intended, in 
order to see what effect the fly might have upon 
the wheat plant, and I am happy in having it in 
my power to communicate, as far as my observa- 
tion goes, that all the early wheats which were in 
ear at the time we experienced the cold, dry winds, 
about the 16th, 17th, and 18th of June, prevented 
the fly committing its ravages, by depositing the 
egg which breeds the maggot at the time the ear 
makes its appearance, and which caused so much 
destruction the two last seasons ; but I am afraid 
from present appearances that the wheat which is 
now coming into ear will be more or less affected, 
unless we be favoured with dry windy weather : 1 
am also sorry to say, that where the land is cold 
elay, the crop is invariably thin upon the ground, 
the straw weak, and knuckle fallen, producing a 
small ear. With regard to the spring-sown wheats 
(and which are to a considerable extent), the crop 
wfli not, I think, in many situations, scarcely pay 
the seed and labour, being much smothered with 
weed, not only in this, but in the great corn- 
growing counties of England, where I have lately 
visited, and this is the case also with respect to a 
considerable portion of the spring grain ; this, how- 
ever, is not to be wondered at, when we bear in 
mind the remarkably wet season we had to contend 
with when preparing the land for the present crops, 
which, being so saturated and washed, will take 
the farmers at least from two to three years in 
manuring and getting into its former state. Upon 
the whole, I am afraid, we shall fall far short of an 
average crop of wheat, of which at this time we 
stand so much in need. It is the opinion of some 
that we shall have wheat cit, in the present month, 
in some of the early districts, which probably may 
be the case ; but we shall have wheat also to cut, 
and not a small portion in September. 

I have to thank you for the valuable information 
and the impartial accounts you continue to supply 
ns with in your useful paper and Farmer ’# Maga- 
zine . — I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

John Yatk*. 

CoUon , near RugeJey , July 2, 1840. 


Btwdley,7th Month , 3rd. 

During the past mouth the weather has been variable, 
frequently showery, and for several dayscold with north 
winds. On tho whole it has, I think, been favourable 
to most of the corn crops, excepting Wheat, which 
would be much benefited by warm sunshine and dry 
weather, and the complaints greatly increase respecting 
the indifferent appearance ef this most important article 
of food. On the light soils, from what I hear, I should 
think there would be full an average erop, but on the 
strong elay soils — and on these most of the wheat is 
grown-there mast I think be a great deficiency ; in- 
deed, it could scarcely have proved otherwise from the 
very unfavourable circumstances under which most of 
it was sown. There is also a great breadth of Spring- 
sown wheat, which is generally reported as looking 
unpromising. The heavy winds and showers which we 
have had during the time of blossoming, must also have 
proved injurious I consider. The barley is reported to 
be generally looking well, but should the wet weather 
continue which we have had the last few days, it will 
be likely to become much laid. Peas are looking well, 
beans and oats not grown extensively. The crops of 
grass lighter than they were expected to prove. 

I remain very respectfully, 
Hxvry Stuhojl 


BEDFORD WOOL FAIR. 

This fair was held on Monday week. The quantity 
of wool brought into the fair was limited, and few trans- 
actions were made previous to the dinner. A deal of 
business was done in the cattle fair, at a little advance 
in the cow and sheep line. The show of tups was very 
superior, and the com petition was so great that the 
judges had rather a difficult task. Several very emi- 
nent agriculturists were on the ground, and bestowed 
great praise npen the Bedfordshire breeders. 

THE DINNER. 

At two o’clock a large company assembled at the 
Swan Hotel, and did ample justice to the excellent 
dinner provided. The chair was taken by Charles Bar- 
nett, Esq., supported by Lord Charles J. Fox Russell, 
G. P. Livies, Esq., Charles Short, Esq., fit c. fite. Mr. 
Hyne acted as Vice-President. 

After grace had been said by the Rev. James Beard, 
and the cloth removed, 

The Chairman gave the toast of “ The Queen ; p 
after which the usual toast* were given ; and then said 
he would feel obliged by any gentleman stating what 
wool he had sold, and thus set the example. 

Mr. John Purser stated that he had sold his wool at 
33s., leaving sixpence to the tiroes. He had done this to 
support the wool fair, and to meet the purchasers who 
had made bad speculations before. The wool consisted 
of 300 Down ewes, 200 half-breds, and 56 Leicester*. 

Mr. W. Bennett stated that be was at Leighton Fair, 
and there wui a large quantity of wool, 49,000 fleeces, 
and upwards of 40,000 were sold, but the prices were 
not high, and farmers went there with a disposition to 
sell at market prices. The silver cup was awarded to 
Mr, Waller, of Luton, who bought twenty one thousand 
fleeces. Mr. Buruess sold the Duke of Bedford's wool 
at 35*. ; there was a good deal sold at 31s. and 32s.; 
the average price was 31s. 

The health of the Judges, Messrs. Manning, Sandon, 
and Purser. 

Mr. Sandon returned thanks. 

Mr. Anderton offered the Duke of Bedford’s wool at 
33*. to Mr. Waller ; it consisted of 300 Leicester Ewes, 
150 half-bred Tegs, and 150 Southdown Ewes; Mr. 
Waller* agent offered 29s., which wa* accepted. 

Mr. Psine offered his wool at 34s., consisting of 45 
Leicester l egs, 62 half-bred, 161 fat sheep, and 191 
ewes ; but no purchaser, no sample being produced. 

Mr. Barnett offered his wool at 31s., consisting of 76 
Leicester Tegs, 115 Leicester Ewes, 8*2 fat Leicester*, 
and 103 Down Ewes; 30s. offered. 

Mr. Cant offered his wool, half Tegs and half Ewes, 
and 40 half-bred ditto, and 80 fat sheep, to Mr. Waller. 

Mr. Onslow, of Staughton, sold his wool at 32s., con- 
sisting of 135 half-bred Tegs, 212 Leicester ditto, 134 
half-bred aod Down Ewes, 130 Leicester ditto, and 51 
fat sheep. 

After a few more toasts, the Chairman left the chair, 
and the company separated. 


HERTFORD WOOL FAIR. 

The annual wool fair was held on Wednesday. There 
was a large attendance of both sellers and buyers than 
at the fair last year ; and the quantity of wooloifered 
was very great. Very little business was transacted 
before dinner; both parties remaining firm. At the 
dinner at the Shire Hall, the chair was filled by C. G. 
Thornton, Esq., in the absence of Lord Salisbury, who 
was advertised to preside, end whose absence was oc- 
casioned by the necessity of his attending to his parlia- 
mentary duties. 

The Chairman said, from information he had pro- 
cured, be believed that the trade was now about to take 
a favourable turn. He had many years ago got 44s. 
for his wool ; but be now offered Mr. Weston 300 
fleeces, mixed, at 34e*— Mr. Weston offered 30s. 
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TbU lot was bought after the dinner by Mr. Hale at 
31*. 

C. Phelips, Esq., then offered Mr. Weston 418 
fleeces, consisting of 168 choice Down tegs, 83 Leices- 
ter tegs. See. at 32s., bat they were declined. He then 
offered them to Mr. John Archer, jun., a young buyer, 
of whom Mr. Phelips spoke in terms of high praise and 
confidence. Mr. Archer offered 31s., and Mr. Phelips, 
with a view to encourage him in every way he could, 
accepted the offer. Mr. Phelips subsequently submitted 
the wool of Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. to the buyers, who 
left the table to examine it. It consisted of 735 wethers 
and 443 Down tegs. On their return it was offered to 
Mr. Archer at 35s. for tegs, and 30s. for the others. 
Mr. John Archer offered 34s. and 28s. It was then 
offered to Mr. Weston, who declined, as Mr. Archer 
had outbid him. Mr. Archer's price was accepted. 

Edward Lewis, Esq., offered to Mr. Youde 400 
tegs, 317 ewes, and 200 wethers, at 32s. ; Mr. Youde 
could not afford more than 29 <., which was refused. 

Mr. Bigg offered Mr. Hales 440 half-bred tegs at 
35s., but Mr. Hales declined. Mr. Weston offered 34s., 
but it was not accepted. Mr. Weston announced that 
he had bought Mr. Charles Taylor’s wool, consisting 
of 600 fleeces, at 33s., and wethers at 28s. Mr. Dor- 
rington, of Waterford, sold 200 fleeces mixed to Mr. 
Tat tain, at 32s. ; Mr. Sworder sold 700 fleeces, mixed, 
to Mr. Waller, of Luton, at 30s. ; Mr. Wadsworth sold 
200 tegs, 90 wethers, add 26 ewes, to Mr. Weston at 
33s. 

Mr. Joseph Jackson sold 589 fleeces of teg and 
ewe wool to Mr. Tat tain at 35s. and 30s. ; and some 
more of Mr. Abel Smith’s wool, consisting of 231 tegs 
and 131 Down ewes, at the same price. 

Mr. Lewis, the Secretary, said, in the first year 
22,000 fleeces were offered ; in the second year, 24,000 : 
in the last year, 13,000 ; in the present year, 27,355. 
This was a proof that they were in an increasing, not 
decreasing state. 


NORTHAMPTON WOOL FAIR wm held on 
Saturday last. Samples of the different growers lots 
containing ten fleeces, fire of tegs, and five of ewes, 
were exhibited on the market place as usual. About a 
hundred persons, growers and buyers, were at the 
ordinary, at which C Hillyard, Esq., President of the 
Northamptonshire Farming and Grazing Society, pre- 
sided. After the usual toasts had gone round, and the 
assemblage of growers of wool had been more than 
doubled, the chairman entered on the business of the 
day, observing that as it could not be doubted that the 
woollen trade was in a distressed state, he thought it 
would be prudent of the growers, who wished at that 
time to sell, to give way a little in the prices asked be- 
fore dinner; but as neither the growers or buyers 
seemed willing to meet half way in the prices asked 
and offered, about four lots ooly were disposed of. The 
Chairman sold his, which contained very nearly half 
tegs, all Leicester, at 29s. 6d. per tod. Mr. Rogers of 
Cucknoe, which had bad three or four years ago one 
cross with the Downs, at 31s. Mr. Kirabell’s, of Karl’s 
Barton, a very superior lot, half bred between Down 
and Leicester, at 33s. per tod. 


ILSLEY WOOL FAIR.-There were about 300 
packs of wool brought for sale ; it was well attended by 
buyers, but business progressed rather heavily, and 
many lots were unsold at 4 o’clock. Ewe fleeces sold 
at 29s. to 30s. per tod ; regular flocks, 31s. to 32s. ; and 
teg fleeces at 35s. to 36s. per tod. The silver cup for 
the best 100 teg fleeces was awarded to Mr. Wm. Fidler 
of Boxford. About 250 sat down to un excellent cold 
collation, — Villebois, Esq., in the Chair, supported by 
the Marquis of Downshire, — Wroughtoo, Esq., Ac. Ac. 


LEICESTER WOOL FAIR.— About 4000 tods 
were pitched, a great falling off from last year ; trade 
dull here, as well as in Yorkshire. 


REVIEW OF THE CORN TRADE 

DURING THE MONTH OF JULY. 


In our last two reviews of the state and prospects 
of the corn trade, we alluded very particularly to 
the possibility, if not actually the probability, of 
the admission of foreign grown wheat into our 
markets of consumption on the payment of duties 
much more moderate than those chargeable at the 
forementioned periods, and circumstances have 
since then occurred, which render this supposition 
even more probable than it then was. As is usual 
at this season of the year, the value of all descrip- 
tions of grain is regulated by the state of the weather, 
and from the middle of June till towards the close 
of last month, this principle has had an unusually 
open field for action. For a period of four or five 
weeks, the days, and paiticularly the nights, were 
colder than is consistent with an early harvest time, 
and from this circumstance the ripening of wheat, 
In particular, has been in some degree retarded. 
The holders of foreign bonded grain, and the im- 
porters of foreign wheats on speculation, were not 
Idle during the continuance of this partially un- 
favourable state of the weather, for after all, should 
we have a dry season hereafter for gathering the 
fruits of the earth, it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence. Rumours of every description unfavour- 
able to the best interests of the community — tee 
mean thereby a good crop — were put into circulation, 
and the Chronicle and the Times journals assisted 
in their promulgation. To make a powerful im- 
pression! however, the reports made respecting the 


state of the wheat crop should, at all events, have had 
some degree of consistency with each other. Whilst 
onecomplained of too much moisture havinginjured 
the winter wheats, another relied on the want of 
rain as the certain forerunner of a deficient crop. 
Since our last publication the great county of 
Kent it seems has been afflicted with this latter 
evil, and many are the unfavourable predictions 
consequent on this complaint. We however 
strongly suspect that the injury effected by this 
cause, if any be actually done, cannot be of any 
material Importance, and the delay which has 
already taken place in the commencement of the 
reaping season, is not of the slightest consequence 
should the westher hereafter be dry and favour- 
able. The fluctuations in the value of wheat 
during the last month were not extensive, notwith- 
standing the many unfavourable rumours which 
were circulated respecting the state of the 
growing crops, for it certainly has not exceeded at 
any time from 2s. to 3s. per quarter on the finest 
samples. The differences however in the average 
prices from the various districts, by which the duties 
payable on foreign wheat, when entered for home 
consumption, are regulated, have been immense. 
The average price of wheat from various quarters 
in Lincolnshire Is little less than 25s. per quarter 
cheaper than the London average for the same 
week. It is nearly impossible that quality alone 
could have produced this effect, and we can only 
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ittribate it to a Bystan o£ management which too tioo, will liberate the British capital bow abstratced 
frequently is resorted to, when it is an object of from home improvements, in its importation, and 
importance to prevent a decline in, or to assist in this quantity will, to a certain extent, at all events, 
the redaction of the duties payable on the irapor- supply the deficiency now existing in the farmer’s 
ttikm of foreign grain for home use* In the pre- stocks of British grown wheats. The liberation of 
t sent case it can scarcely be doubted that great this quantity of capital will tend to increase the 
efforts have already been made, and still are making, quantity of productive labour amongst the industrious 
to reduce the duty now paya b le on foreign wheat classes of British society, and will enable them to 
iu particular; and at this season of the year, when increase their means of payment, and consequently, 
the supplies of British wheat are usually small, it their consumption ot agricultural produce, and of 
does not require much capital to give a fallacious home manufactured goods. Abstractedly in itself a 
tone to the wheat trade, and to render the supplies great evil, as an entirely free trade in corn must from 
to the leading markets apparently less than the necessity generally be, still to put that money again 
consumption. By a few well managed purchases ioto circulation, which may be locked up by specu- 
oo speculation, the stands are rapidly cleared, and lations in foreign grain, is certainly the most favour- 
the millers are occasionally deprived, nntil the able plan for rectifying some of the bad consequences 
oat market day, of that quantity which is neces- resulting from operations so entirely anti-national; 
sary to their usual consumption. Fears and sur- and therefore to admit the foreign wheat already pur- 
mises soon, and very naturally, succeed this chased into home consumption cannot be so injurious, 
managed deficiency in the supply, and rumours even to the interest of the British Agriculturist, as 
unfavourable to the general appearances in tho the abstraction of the money embarked in it from 
fields, are the certain consequence. It works well circulation must be. A large quantity of all descrip- 
in the mean timo for the proprietors of bonded tions of foreign grain will be imported before the 
wheat and for its importers, by causing an im- close of the present year, and the deficiency in the 
provement in the value of this description of grain, quality generally, and also partly in the quantity of 
on the chance of a reduction in the duty. Whether the two last crops, will no doubt render necessnrv the 
sneb an attempt has latterly been made, it is not consumption of a good deal of foreign grain, even 
for os to say, but we may perhaps be permitted to admitting as we do in every respect, that the coming 
pre an opinion on a subject so very interesting to crop'be an abundant one, both in quantity and qua- 
all readers of the Farmer’s Magazine as is the state lit j. The want of six months’ consumption of British 
of the coming crop of wheat. Before the close of grain, which ought at this period of the year to be in 
last year, the wheat seed time was certainly not so the possession either of the farmers themselves, or of 
favourable as could have have been wished, and it the corn merchants, must be supplied before the com 
may be that in some few instances tbe winter trade can be again placed in a sound and healthy 
wheats are apparently thin on the ground ; but condition, and that can now only be done out of tbe 
this may not cause, where it does exist, any surplus quantity of the coming crop. Although, 
material deficiency in quantity, though it may be therefore, our home agricultural interest may for a 
tbe means of producing excellent quality. Any time be inconvenienced by tbe admission of foreign 
complaints, however, which might be made on this grain into competition in our own markets with their 
•abject at the close of last year, must have been property, still eventually the British grower will be 
most abundantly removed since the commencement benefited by this circumstance, in as far as it will 
of the present one, for the season for spring ope- enable him to replace into his stores that quantity of 
rations could not have been more favourable, and bis own crop, which at the close of every corn 
the crops of every description have not received season it is for his interest, as well as that of the 
0Q« solitary check during its progress. The public in general, that he should have in his posses- 
Jannary planted wheats are quite equal in appear- sioo. On payment of tbe present duties on foreign 
aneeto that of any previous season, and the spring grain, or even of lower ones, therefore, no great public 
•own wheats seem at all events to be luxuriant, injury can be done by the admission into home 
Since the turn of the year it is utterly impossible that consumption of even a large quantity of foreign 
any damage could have been done to the growing grain, for in most cases a great proportion of it is 
crops, unless it has had its origin in the very favour- already paid for, snd its consumption now is almost 
able state of tbe weather, and the injury done to the tbe only way by which tbe capital embarked in it 
winter wheats previous to January last cannot can be again brought into circulation, and rendered 
have been to any extent ; indeed, we doubt much useful in the productive employment generally of 
whether the reported injury exists any where, unless the people. A material reduction in the present 
it be in the imaginations of the interested in the rates of duties however would be almost as great a 
beneficial effects to themselves of a bad crop. The general calamity as a bad harvest itself would be, 
weather during a part of last month certainly for it would place the empire nearly in the same very 
was not so very propitious as it bad been previously, unfavourable position, as a free foreign corn trade 
bat the only unfavourable effect which it has pro- would do. It would cause an immense influx iuto 
daced has been a delay of at most fourteen days in the country of foreign grain and pulse of every 
tbe commencement of tbe reaping season, which at description, and a great abstraction of the circulating 
this early period is not of tbe slightest consequence, medium would be the necessary consequence. The 
A wet harvest time alone now can be attended by in- money market even already has been rendered 
jurious consequences, and we can see no reason why feverish by tbe unfavourable rumours, which were 
soeb a calamity should be anticipated ; indeed, the put in motion during the greater part of last month 
chances are numerous on tbe opposite side. To the respecting the state of tbe growing crops. A demand 
holders and importers of foreign wheats, the rcduc- for foreign bills of exchange was created by the 
tioo in tbe present rates of import duty is of vast importers of foreign grain, and as our exports to 
importance, and should this object be by any other Europe of British manufactures, and of goods of 
means effected than by a damaged crop, it cannot in every description, did not at the time amount in 
any material manner now be hurtful to the agricultu- value to the sum tequired for the purchase of foreign 
rti interest of the United Kingdom* A large quan- corn, tbe rates of the foreign exchanges becamo 
tity of foreign wheat, if admitted for home consump- less favourable to England ; end a repetition of the 
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tame circumstances would toon cause a foreign 
demand for silver and gold, would render money 
again scarce, and a reduction in the value of every 
tbiog, the wages of labour included, would be tbe 
unfortunate result. Under no circumstances can 
wheat be cheap during the remainder of this year, 
but still duties much under the present rates would 
be attended by much mischief, and would in a very 
material manner injure the best interests of all tbe 
industrious classes of society. To the agricultural 
interest any importations of grain from foieign 
nations, which can occur during the remainder of 
this season, cannot be of much consequence, for, as 
we hare already stated, it will enable the farmers 
and corn merchants to purchase and to bold that 
quantity of British grown grain, which is so 
necessary to the health aftd soundness of the British 
corn traae ; but to tbe mercantile and manufacturing 
classes of society, any large importation of foreign 
grain at nominal duties even, would be in every way 
injurious. It would render money extremely scarce, 
and consequently extremely dear. It would for a 
time put a limit te all descriptions of improvements 
at home, and of speculative operations, and it would 
thus place many thousands of families entirely out 
of employment. £ven should this state of things 
reduce the value of provisions by one- half, it would 
not be of the slightest advantage to those engaged in 
commercial and manufacturing labours, for the wages 
of labour would bo subjected to a correspondent 
reduction, and, what is worse still, productive 
employment, that great property of tbe industrious, 
would be itself materially reduced by that falling 
away in tbe borne consumption of all descriptions of 
manufactured goods, which the desrnessand scarcity 
of money would occasion. To prevent scenes of 
this description, and occurrences so very fatal to tbe 
best interests of tbe community, is as much tbe 
object of the corn laws, as the protection of agri- 
culture, for cultivated fields will produce, even 
should commerce and trade decay. Agricultural 
improvements benefit tbe human race for ages, but 
the labours of commerce and manufactures are 
ephemeral. They depend for existence on the 
breath of fancy, and they decay when they 
become no longer fashionable. Still tbe corn laws 
are in every way of the greatest utility to these 
classes ; indeed, they are absolutely necessary 
to tboir prosperity. They are the means of 
retaining within the United Kingdom those stores 
of wealth, out of which originate productive employ, 
ment in the greatest abundance, and which conse- 
quently cause correspondent rates of wages. During 
the last two corn seasons net less than ten millions 
sterling, in specie, have been remitted for grain alone 
to foreign nations, which sum for many years can- 
not return to this country, end is consequently lost 
to the wealth of the empire. Had the weather not 
beeo so very unfavourable to farming operations as 
it was during tbe years 1838 and 1339, tbe present 
circulating medium would hove been increased by 
these ten millions sterling ; they would have been 
expended in the purchase of provisions produced at 
home, and would now, in some department of indus- 
try or other, have been increasing the quantity of 
productive labour at home, and enhancing the rates 
of wages paid for it. Tbe eyes of the artizans and 
operatives of all descriptions are now wide open to 
the advantages which they reap from detaining our 
capital and wealth within the British empire; they 
see no good reason why they should be colled on to 
rive employment to foreign agricultural labourers, 
from whom they receive no adequate return, in pre- 
ference to their fellow subjects, the agricultural 


labourers at home, who expend all they pun in their 
native country, and whose consumption of manu- 
factured goods is by far the moet valuable depart- 
ment of the manufacturer** industry. A few short- 
sighted master manufacturers fancy that tbe export 
trade of the country may be materially increased by 
the exchange of oar manufactures with foreigners 
for their grain. The operatives, however, ere widely 
awake to their own interests on this subjeot. To in- 
duce foreigners to consume British manufactured 
goods, we must first be able to undersell their manu- 
facturers in their own market ; and this can only be 
accomplished by en immense reduction in the present 
rates of wages at borne. Hence tbe cry originates 
for an unrestricted freedom in the corn trade ; hence 
arise what some are pleased to call the benefits of 
reciprocity in commerce. Dearness and cheapness, 
however, depend entirely on circumstances. Wheat 
is dearer in Poland at 10s. or 15s. per qr. than it is 
at 60a. per qr. in Eogland, because the wsges of 
labour in Poland are not sufficiently high to enable 
tbe great body of the people there to consume their 
own wheat, even at 10s. per qr. This price in fact 
is too deer for their means ; whilst in England the 
wages of labour render wheat cheap even at 60s. 
per quarter. Tbe value of the necessaries of life, 
therefore, must si ways be regulated by the means of 
the consumers, and trknes will be bad indeed in tbe 
United Kingdom, should tbe wages of labour and 
the value of provisions ever be placed here on e level 
with those obtained in the corn districts amongst 
foreign nations. That our export trade has much 
increased under the existing corn laws during the 
last ten years, is abundantly proved by public do- 
cuments. For the year ending in March, 1830, the 
official value of our exports was rather more than 
thirty- five millions sterling, whilst during the year 
ending in March, 1840, it had been increased to the 
enormous sum of upwards of fifty-two millions ster- 
ling : during tbe same period the home consumption 
has been nearly doubled. This favourable improve- 
ment in the commercial and manufacturing relations 
has chiefly eriginated in tbe sound and healthy con- 
dition of tbe agricultural interest, established on the 
improvement in the corn laws now effectually in 
operation during tbe last ten years. In s state of 
society so very artificial as ours is, there unfor- 
tunately must be many instances of distress, as well 
amongst individnals as in various branches of indus- 
try ; but these generally arise from causes which 
eventually cure themselves, and cannot be, under 
present circumstances, of long duration, for the con- 
tinued advance in the science of agriculture annually 
adds to the value of all descriptions of goods either 
exported or consumed at home. As geology and 
chemistry become better known amongst tbe culti- 
vators of tbe soil, the labours in the fields must pro- 
portionably be increased in importance, scattering, 
as they soon must do, plenty over a smiling lend, 
and sowing the seeds of benevolent feelings amongst 
all classes of society within the United Kingdom. 
The salutary protection which the corn laws extend 
to agriculture, and the equally salutary protection 
which other laws afford to every department of in- 
dustry, bare been attended by consequences of ranch 
importance already, but tbe extent of the benefits to 
be yet reaped from these protective laws is at pre- 
sent beyond all calculation. To cast the eye over 
England, even at the present time, and to survey the 
progress already made in agricultural pursuits, calls 
np tbe most pleasing reflections in tbe mind, bat not 
many years can now pass, under the same progres- 
sive system, till the entire face of tbe country assume 
all tbe beauties of an extended garden. Then com- 
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maroe and manofaetnras moat flourish in proportion, 
and keep pace with the prosperity of the agricultural 
interest. Employment of every description will 
then be rendered, in the real meaning of the word, 
productive; and the wages of labour, that only true 
property after all, will be fully equal to supply 
the wants and to increase the comforts of the 
industriously disposed portion of the commu- 
nity. A good harvest season therefore at present 
is really of more than usual importance, and 
yearly, must it became more se'; for a great portion of 
our future improvement is founded on retaining the 
money within the empire, and in expending it 
amongst the artisans and labourers of all denomina- 
tions at home ; for the wealth of nations can never 
be increased by employing the inhabitants of foreign 
nations in the production of any article whatever 
which can be either manufactured or grown at home. 
Only the importation of those articles, to the pro- 
duction of which our climate or our habits are not 
genial, can be attended bv national advantages; and 
to encourage the introduction of any thing from 
foreign nations, at the expense and to the detriment 
of agriculture, must be injurious in its consequences 
to every class in our society. As yet we entertain 
sanguine hopes that no injury of much conseqnence, 
beyond the procrastination of the reaping season, 
which the state of the weather haa latterly occa- 
sioned, has yet been done to the crop. Sunshine, 
genial warmth, and • dry harvest season, will soon, 
we are persuaded, hi] the farmers* stack-yards, and 
the corn-merchant’s granaries, with the produce of 
an average and gc»fid|crop of all the necessaries, and 
of many of the luxuries of life ; and then the mer- 
cantile and trading interests will find tn increased 
consumption and good payment at home for nume* 
reus articles which they manufacture and produce. 
This much-to-be- wisbed-for result of the coming 
crop, should our views prove correct, will strengthen 
the arch of British society, and render all its links 
healthy and prosperous. A bad harvest season, on 
the contrary, must be attended by the most disastrous 
results to the whole community. The only well- 
founded complaint respecting the thinness of the 
wheats sown during the last autumn, may receive 
a remedy, we trust, in the superior growth and qua- 
lity of those planted since the beginning of January 
last ; for at all events the spring-sown wheats never 
had a more favourable season than the present one 
has been, in as far as it has yet progressed. The 
experiment has now beeu made, and the result will 
show tbe importance of the improvements already 
made in agricultural pursuits, for it may fairly be 
anticipated, from the present appearances in tbe 
fields, that the spring wheat crop will he much su- 
perior to that of former years, both in quality and in 
quantity, should tbe season for reaping and securing 
u prove only a propitious one. 

During the last month the barley markets through- 
out tbe country have been in some measure supplied 
with barleys of foreign growth. Tbe heavy duties 
imposed on tbe manufacturers ef this article place an 
effectual bar to its extended cultivation, ana when- 
ever any failure occurs in its production that deli- 
cieocy must, from necessity, be imported from foreign 
countries, and paid for ebiefly in the precious metals. 
Tbe time was when tbe exportation of long malt to 
Holland was an extensive and valuable trade to the 
maltsters, and, consequently, to the barley growers, 
but tbe law has long since deprived them of those 
advantages. Tbe malt duty, we are persuaded, may 
be collected with equal security to the treasury and 
at much leaa expense to the public, than it is by tbe 
present system. The duty should be at once charged 


on tbe raw barley, and tbe maltster should be per- 
mitted to menu lecture bis malt in that manner which 
he may think moat suitable to tbe purposes for which 
it is intended. The excise officer at present pre- 
vents even experiments being made in tbe manufac- 
ture of this highly useful and important article, and 
thus stands in the way of various improvements, 
which otherwise might be effected in its production. 
Tbe weight of the duty itself is another almost im- 
measurable obstacle to the consumption of malt, 
which it confines considerably under six millions of 
quarters, a quantity which would be doubled was 
this vexatious tax even slightly reduced under its 
present rate. The smallest power of calculation is 
only necessary to shew that thirty millions of British 
subjects would consume upwards of twelve millions 
of quarters of malt if their means could afford to 
pay for the expense. The production itself of this 
additional quantity of barley would furnish wealth 
far more than adequate to supply these means, and a 
duty of 10s. per quarter would make the revenue 
larger than tOa. per quarter can make it under the 
existing system. The consumption of British made 
spirits is also considerably lessened by the exorbitant 
duties imposed on their manufacture in England, 
and the use of foreign smuggled spirits is encou- 
raged by the same cause. England, with sixteen 
millions of people, consumes only about nine mil- 
lions and a half of gallons of home-made spirits, and 
tbe remaining half of her consumption must there- 
fore be manufactured abroad, and imported into this 
country, without tbe payment of any duty whatever. 
To reduce tbe English duty to a level with that 
charged in Scotland would entirely suppress this 
illicit system of trading, would be a benefit to our 
barley growers, would materially improve the morals 
of a portion of tbe community, and, what the 
Chancellor of tbe Exchequer may consider tbe beet 
of all, would considerably increase tbe revenue itself. 
Although during tbe whole of last month the supplies 
of British grown barley were unusually small, still 
the large toreign arrivals did more than make good 
any existing deficiency, and a decline of about Ss. 
per qr. was the necessary consequence, which has 
raised the duty levied on its importation from 
foreign states to 9s. 4d. per auarter.. This circum- 
stance must — for a time, at all events — place a limit 
to large arrivals of it from abroad ; and it ia to be 
hoped that a luxuriant crop at home will soon put an 
entire stop to this department of the corn trade, for 
we find no complaints whatever in circulation 
against the present appearance of the barley crop : 
on the contrary, it is almost universally favourably 
spoken of. In the fine barley lands in Suffolk and 
Norfolk, a little more rain will do much good, and 
render tbe produce even more valuable than it is at 
present expected to he, favourable as these expecta- 
tions undoubtedly now are ; hut as we have already, 
and frequently stated previously, the collection 
of nearly twelve millions sterling of revenue from 
each barley crop, does not encourage the extension 
of tbe production of this most valuable article, and 
is deeply injurious to the agricultural interest, and 
to the great body of tbe people. Excessive taxation 
is not more injurious to the community than it is to 
tbe exchequer itself, for its operations are on every 
occasion prejudicial to the treasury, for tbe benefit 
of which alone they were imposed. Moderate rates 
of duty, on the contrary, generally exoeed the cal- 
culation of tbe amount to be raised from them, and 
this would be tbe result of a material reduction in 
the existing rates of tbe public charges on molt 
generally, and on the home-made spirit duty lsvisd 
in England. 
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In dl the great markets of consumption, the sup- 
plies of oats from G real Britain and from Ireland, 
since our last report, have not been equal to the de- 
mand, and it has been requisite to enter for home 
consumption a considerable quantity of foreign oats 
to fill up the deficiency. Some how or other, oats 
are better protected from foreign importation than 
any other description of grain', and the treasury has 
reaped some advantages from the duties collected 
on the present occasion. The last crop of oats, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, was extremely short in quan- 
tity, and equally inferior in quality. The conse- 
quence has been a falling off inthequantity imported 
from the sister Ireland, but this has been sufficiently 
made good by oats of foreign growth, to prevent any 
exorbitant enhancement of their value. The last 
crop now is drawing to its close, and there will not 
be the usual quantity of old oats in the country, 
when the new crop is brought into the market for 
consumption. This may render an additional im- 
portation still necessary from abroad, but still there 
is little chance of prices being otherwise than mode- 
rate. The appearance in the fields at the present 
time indicates a most abundant crop of this article, 
and in Ireland it is in a particular degree luxuriant. 
In due season, therefore, abundance will be for- 
warded from that country to all our markets, and 
another argument will thus be furnished of the vast 
importance of the corn laws to every class of society 
in the United Kingdom. It is through the protec- 
tion of these laws that agricultural improvements 
make such rapid progress in Ireland, where tillage 
may with great truth be described as only in a state 
of infancy. In a few years, however, with the 
patronage of the British markets, and with that de- 
ree of preference which the corn laws extend to 
rish oats in them, over those of foreign growth, 
the increase in the amount of agricultural products 
of every description will render supplies from 
foreign nations and communities entirely unneces- 
sary, and keep the value of all the necessaries of 
life within moderate bounds, and in every respect 
accommodating itself to the wages of productive 
labour. Then indeed our master manufacturers, 
with every prospect of success, may endeavour to 
compete, in all the markets on the continent, with 
foreign manufacturers, and they may increase their 
commercial operations abroad by this most legitimate 
source of business. But agricultural improve- 
ment, particularly in Ireland, must be the foundation 
stone on which any addition to commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity must rest itself, for it can 
never flourish on any other principle ; on the con- 
trary, every check which agriculture receives from 
the elements, or from any other cause, is more 
severely fell by the trading interest than by the 
tillers of the fields themselves. The importation of 
foreign grain during the last two years, by render- 
ing money scarce, and consequently dear, has clearly 
demonstrated this fact. 

With beans the markets generally have been but 
moderately supplied, and very few samples of peas 
now appear on sale. Both of these articles continue 
to command high prices, and as the appearances in 
fields of both are not so very favourable as could be 
desired, an opinion is entertained that higher prices 
may yet be obtained for them within a week or two. 
The crop, however, may yet disappoint all their pre- 
dictions respecting its inferiority, for the July rain, 
at all events, cannot have done any injury to these 
articles, but its effects ought to have been the 
reverse, until the period for ripening them arrived. 

The potato crop has still a luxuriant appearance, 

and should it bo gathered only in good condition, it 


must have a wonderful influence in supplying the 
predicted deficiencies in the wheat and pulse crops, 
if any actually exist ; but dry and warm weather, 
during the next month and the present one, will, we 
are satisfied, yet remove every cause of complaint, 
wbilstadrippingharvestseason, on the contrary, must 
be attended by very serious consequences to the 
community. 

The information received in the course of last 
month from abroad respecting the state of foreign 
corn markets has not been of much interest to the 
trade in this country. All these markets are chiefly 
regulated by the prices in Londen, and consequently 
the transactions in none of them have been of any 
importance. By New York letters, dated in the first 
week in July, we learn that the demand for flour 
and wheat throughout all the corn districts in the 
United States remained dull, and no sales to any 
extent had latterly been effected. The new crop of 
wheat is generally favourably spoken of, although it is 
not supposed to be so abundant as that of the previous 
season was. A considerable quantity of flour, in 
particular, would soon after these dates be forwarded 
to England, which had been purchased at prices so 
moderate, that the speculators in it would not lose 
any money after the payment of our present rates of 
duty. In the early part of last month appearances 
here had induced merchants to transmit te America 
orders for more extensive purchases, and the 
quantity therefore which may be shipped from thence 
to this country during next autumn will probably 
be large. The complaints against our corn duties 
continued very naturally to be numerous amongat 
the American agricultural and shipping interests, 
for the employment of their agricultural labourers in 
the production of wheat for British consumption in 
preference to our present system of employing our 
own, was to a certain degree hurtful to agriculture 
tnd to trade in the United States, and consequently 
the removal of all restrictions in the com trade 
continued to be ardently desired amongst our 
transatlantic brethren. 

From the Mediterranean and Black Seas the 
letters received are in due course of post from the 
various corn markets in those extensive districts, 
and in all of them we find that considerable purchases 
of wheat had been made for British account, as it 
was supposed, at prices which would sink money, 
if sold here at our present currency. The excite- 
ment which the unfavourable reports circulated 
latterly respecting the state of our wheat crop muit 
still cause these purchases to be increased, and con- 
siderable quantities of these descriptions of wheats 
may be consequently expected during the remainder 
of this, and the beginning of the next year. 

From the Baltic, and from all the corn markets 
without the Baltic Sea, the arrivals of wheat already 
have been large, and will be much larger if the 
general expectations of a considerable reduction in 
our rates of duty be by the event confirmed. These 
wheats have been purchased at prices so moderate 
that they must be leave a fair profit to those who 
have been engaged in the speculation. Considerable 
shipments from all these ports are still on tbeir 
passage, and as long as thenavigation remains open, 
the supply of wheat from the north of Europe will 
be increasing in all our markets. This state of tbe 
foreign corn trade has already caused not a little 
nervous feeling amongst foreign bankers here, and 
amongst the dealers in the sale and purchase of 
foreign bills of exchange. They anticipate a 
demand for the precious metals, and, its necessary 
consequence, a scarcity of money, and an increase 
in the present scale of interest charged on the low 
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of it. Already, indeed, tbe rates of the foreign 
exchangee are more unfavourable to this country 
than they were a month ago, and low corn duties, 
which a deficient crop must occasion, will greatly 
increase this evil, and do equal mischief with an 
eetirelr free corn trade itself. Favourable harvest 
weather alone can avert great evils, for to it may 
tbe country he indebted for the placing of an 
effectual bar to the exchange of gold for foreign 
grain, which must be the conaequence of an un- 
propirioQs harvest season. 


CURRENCY PER IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

July 27. 

Per Qr. Per Qr. 

Wxxat, Essex and Kent, red .. 72 74 White 72 78 84 
Suffolk and Norfolk .... 70 72 Do ....74 78 82 
Irish 50 80 Do 60 64 


Rts, eld 

36 

88 

New.... 41 

48 

Baxley, Grinding SO 82 84 Malting 38 40 

Chevalier 40 

42 

Irish 

25 

27 

Bere . .. 24 

25 

Malt, Suffolk and Norfolk .... 

70 

75 

Brown.. 59 

60 

Kingston and Ware ..68 

70 

75 

Chevalier 70 

70 

Oats, Yorksh. ic Lincoln sh., feed 

27 

30 

Potato. . 29 

3S 

Youghall and Cork black 

26 

27 

Cork, white 28 29 

Dublin 

27 

28 

Westport 29 

81 

Clonmel 

29 

30 

Limerick 28 90 82 

Londonderry 

29 

30 

Sligo .. 29 

81 

Newry 

80 

32 



Galway 

23 

24 



Waterford, white 

26 

28 

Black... 26 

27 

Scotch fe*xl 

80 

82 

Potato.. 82 

34 

Bxaxs, Tick, new 

40 

44 

Old.... 44 

48 

Pius, Grey 

40 

42 

Maple.. 40 

42 

White 

40 

42 

Boilers. 4446 48 

Sun, Rape 80/. 82 1 . Irish. 


. 25/. per last. 



linseed 41 46 

English Red Clover, fine, 70 80 90 per cwt. 

White 66 68 74 

Mustard, White 11 12 brown 18 20 per bush. 

Tares, old .... 44 — new 60 68 per qr. 

Flo cm, Town-made 62 — Suffolk 52 54 persk. of 280 lbs. 
Stockton and Norfolk .... 52 54 
FOREIGN GRAIN AND FLOUR IN BOND. 

Wheat, Dan talc 56 SO 65 

Hamburg 63 68 

Baxlhy 22 24 

Oris, Brew 24 27 Feed... 21 24 

Bsaxs 82 86 

Pus 86 40 

Flora, American, par brl 82 84 Baltic.. 82 34 


IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 


Week ending 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jure 12th .. 

67 7 

85 9 

19th .. 

67 4 

35 10 

nth .. 

07 8 

35 5 

July 3rd 

07 8 

36 1 

10th .. 

63 0 

34 8 

17th .. 
Aggregate Average 
«f the six weeks 
*Mch regulates 

69 6 

83 11 

the duty 

Duties payable in 
Umioa tm Wed- 
Mufay next Inclu- 
de, and at the 
tatportu till the 
urivalaf the mail 
sf that day from 

68 1 

35 3 

London 

Du. on grain from 
Brithh poeses- 
dsua out of Eu- 

16 8 

0 4 



“ 0 6 

0 6 


Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

27 6 

37 1 

45 1 

28 4 

86 8 

45 0 

27 11 

37 8 

45 3 

27 10 

34 0 

45 4 

28 5 

35 3 

45 8 

28 2 

36 0 

46 1 

28 0 

36 2 

45 5 

4 9 

15 0 

2 0 

2 6 

0 0 

0 6 


Peas. 

44 6 

43 1 

45 6 

43 11 

44 10 

46 1 


44 8 


3 6 


0 6 


COMPARATIVE PRICES of GRAIN. 


WEEKLY AVERAGES by 
the Imp. Quarter, from the 
Gazette, of Friday last, July 
84th, 1840. 


What . . , * - - 

». d. 

im.RT ...... 


Oats 


Rn 


Beaks, 


PfAS ........ 



AVERAGES from the corres- 
ponding Gazette in the last 
year, Friday, July 26, 1889. 

s. d. 


WHBAT 69 8 

Bablhy 87 8 

Oats 27 1 

Ryb 45 9 

Beaks 41 0 

PSAS 40 11 


Account shewing the Quantities of Grain, Meal and 
Flour, imported into the United Kingdom, during 
the month ended the 6th July, 1840 : the Quantities 
on which Duties have been paid for Home Consump- 
tion during the same month, and the Quantities re- 
maining in Warehouse at the close thereof. 


Foreign Grain and 
Flour. 

Quantity ™' 

imported. | contumptlon . 

Quantity 
remaining in 
warehouse. 

Wheat, from British 

qrs. bushJ 

qrs. bush. 

qrs. bush. 

Possessions 


11 4 

118 0 

Wheat, foreign .... 

284023 7 

148427 6 

526184 7 

Barley, do 

51756 0 

41900 7 

10174 7 

Oats, do 

51724 0 

29376 7 

81308 5 

Rye, do 

1252 3 

136 4 

3845 5 

Peas, do 

13620 2 

5381 2 

28251 6 

Beans, do 

18012 3 

7853 8 

36799 0 

Indian Corn, do.... 
Buck Wheat, do. .. 
Malt, do 

743 1 

743 1 

61 0 

256 3 

256 3 

.... 

Flour, from British 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 'cwts. qrs. lbs. 

Possessions 

15102 0 7 

15172 2 10 03 0 5 

Flour, foreign...... 

97988 1 12 

86641 1 3132445 3 2 

I 


STOCK OF GRAIN, &c., IN BOND, IN THE 
PORT OF LONDON, ON THE 5th JULY. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Peas. Beans. Rye. Flaur. 

qrs. urs. qr*. qr*. qr*. qrs. cwt*. 

260,491 7,182 35,818 5,970 2,454 102 51,023 

Cloverseed, 18,817 cwts. 


SEED MARKET. 


July 27. 


Owing to an inquiry lately experienced for Clover- 
seed in bond, the value of this article has rather ad- 
vanced; the transactions have not, however, been 
sufficiently general to allow of quotations being given. 
Canary seed waa in demand to-day, at the late improve- 
ment. New Carraway brought Is. to 2s. more than 
on this day week, aud Rapeseed was also the torn 


dearer. 

Linseed, English, sowing 60 60 


Baltic 

— 

— 

crushing 41 

48 per qr. 

Mediter. Sc Odessa 

— 

— 


Heropseed, small 

34 

36 

large . . 38 

40 

Coriander 

10 

16 

old.... 18 

— per cwt. 

Mustard, brown 

10 

18 

white.. 11 

14 pr. busk. 

Turnip Seed, new Swedes 

— 

— 

10 

18 

Trefoil 

10 

23 

fine new 25 

26 

Rapeseed, English 

80/. 82 /. 

foreign, 28/. 80/. per last. 

Rye Grass, English 

80 

42 

Scotch 18 

40 

Tores, winter 

— 

— 

Spring — 

— 

Large, foreign.... 

Ss. Od. 

6s. 6d. 


Canary, new 

80 

82 

extra 84 


Carraway, old 

50 

ease 

52 

new 60 52 



PRICES OF HOPS. 

BOROUGH, July 27. 

The accounts of the Hops generally continued as had 
as ever ; duty 45,000. The season has now so far ad* 
vanced, and the weather has been so unkindly, that the 
chances of recovery are diminished daily. Our report 
from Canterbury states that the bad grounds are worse, 
and the good becoming had. Market very brisk, and 
prices continuing to look up. 

Kent Pockets, 1889 £7 0 0to£8 0 0 

Do. choice do 7 10 0 9 9 0 

Sussex do. do..... 0 6 0 7 0 0 

East Kent pockets, do 7 0 0 9 9 0 

Kent bogs do 0 6 0 8 0 0 

1838’s 4 15 0 0 0 0 


WOOL MARKETS. 


BRITISH. 


July 27. 

The same stagnation pervades the trade, and much 
anxiety is felt concerning the approaching sales, as they 
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will racist probably regulate the market, either by de- 
pressing prices yet more, or by imparting a degree of 
buoyancy to them. 


Down Tens 

Ha]f*bred Hogs .. 
Kwes and Wethers 

Flannel do 

Blanket Wool . . . . 
Skin. Combing.... 


s. 

1 

1 4 
0 111 

1 0 
0 5 
0 10 


d. s. d. 
a toi a 
l 


? 

2 

7 

1J 


LIVERPOOL. July 25. 

. Scotch. — The report of the results of the different fairs 
m the north have now reached us, and have had an un- 
favourable effect, as there seems to have been little 
doing, and that at fully lower rates. The first cargo of 
new Highland laid wool arrived in port this day, and 
been offered at our highest quotations, but without a 
purchaser. We seldom have remembered things remain 
so long dull, and without any prospect of improvement. 
In Cheviots and cross wool there is nothing doing, but 
continue our quotations as before. 

s. d. 0 . d. 

Laid Highland Wool, per 24 lb*.. 7 9 to 8 0 

White do. do 9 6 11 0 

Laid Crossed do.. unwashed.. 8 9 9 0 

Do. washed do 9 0 10 0 

Do. Cheviot unwashed do 9 6 II 0 

Do. washed 13 o 15 0 

Cheviot white 21 0 24 0 

Import for the week. 142 bags. 

Previously this year 3984 

Foreign.— Very little business was effected by pri- 
vate contract this week, but the pablic auction of yea- 
terday was considered to have passed off in a tolerably 
favourable manner. All the New South Wales new 
crop brought fair prices ; the condition and quality 
were not so good as those offered in March last, aud 
we quote a decline on the rates then realized of 2d. per 
lb. on clothing, and 3d. per lb. on Combing Wool. 
The Spanish Germanized Odessa and Portugal were 3d. 

S sr lb. cheaper, and the East India brought full prices. 

old by Auction.— 934 bales Australian and Tasma- 
nian Wools, viz. r—Prime Combing, none ; Fair Comb- 
ing, Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. ; Low Combing ls.5d.to Is. 6d. : 
Fine Clothing, none; Fair Clothing, is. 5*d. to 
ls.7ad. ; Low Clothing, is. 4d. to Is. 5d. ; Lambs, 
is. 5d. to is. 8§d. ; Scoured, Is. 4d. to 2s. ; Skin, 1 Id. 
to Is. 3d. ; Locks and nnwashed, 9*d. to 1*. Id. Spa- 
nish :-l84 bales R., 16d. to 19*d. ; F. lid. to 15d. ; 
S., 12id. to I4*d. i A; is. ljd.to is. 3|d. ; Portugal, 
137 balea, R., 13d. to 13jd.; F., lOd.to Ud.j 8., lOd. 
to 10d.tolo4d.; A f .llitoll*d.; Odessa, 134 bales 
(Germanised), is. 4*d. to Is. 6d. ; Austrian, 177 bales, 
Is. to Is. lid. ; East India, 182 bales white, 8{d. to 
8|d. ; yellow, 6$d. to 7|d. ; rrey, 3|d. to 4*d. ; black, 
4±d. to 5d. ; Smyrna, 145 bales (withdrawn'! ; Mohair, 
37 bales, Is. Id. j Sundry, 89 bales— Total, 2,019. 

FOREIGN. ‘ 

July 27.— Nearly 8,000 packages of Colonial and 
Foreign Wools are announced for sale by auction at Gar- 
raway s, commencing on Wednesday next, and con- 
tinuing for about ten days. By private contract ex- 
ceedingly little is doing, while the imports are limited. 


MANURES. 

Subjoined are the present prices of several sorts of 
manure : — 

Bone-dust, 21s. per qr. of 8 bushels. 

Half-inch ditto, 20s. per qr. do. 

Rape-dust, 62. 15s. per ton. 

Rags, 42. to 42. los. per ton. 

Graves, 62. to 62. 10s. per ton. 

Gypsnm, 38s. per ton. 

Salt, 22. 6s. dirty, 2l. 15s. dean, per ton. 

Carbon, 12s. 6d. per qr. 

Soap ashes, 10s. per ton. 

Artificial Manure, 12s. per qr. 

Poittevin's Patent Disinfected Manure, 13*. 6d. per qr. 
Nitrate of Seda, per cwt.— 17*. 3d. to I8s.0d. 

Nitrate of Potash or Saltpetre, 24s. to 27s. per cwt. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


No. of 

Sham. 


0,300 

9.500 
16,000 

9,300 

7,600 

6,000 

3.000 

8.000 

04.000 

18.000 
10,918 
10,918 
10,000 
25,000 

25.000 

8,000 

30.000 

26.000 
0,834 

20,000 

9.000 
80,0001. 

24.000 

1.500 
2,100 
6,100 

11,475 

7,908 

30.000 

6.000 

25.000 

25.000 
31,250 

13.000 

13.000 

30.000 

15,714 

10.000 

16,000 

15.000 

12.000 
3,703 
1,000 

28,000 

0,000 


IRON RAILWAYS. 

Birmingham and Derby Junction] 
1001 sh 

Ditto and Gloucester 1002 sh SOlpdj 1 


801a21 

Ula&l 


Price 

per 

Share. 


Div. per 
Share 
Iper Ann. 


Bristol and Exeter. .1002 sh 601 pd 241a61 
Ditto and Glouces. . 601 sh 241 pd 
Cheltenham 4c Great West. Union 

100/ sh 601 pd 221831 
Chester and Crewe . . 501 sh ..... 00/alZ 

Clarence (Durham) 1001 sh 

Dublin and Kilkenny 1001 sh 241 pd 
Eastern Counties . . . .251 sh 211 pd 13*1 aft 
Edinburgh 4c Glasgow 501 sh 352 pd 28!a0! 

(Grand Junction 1001 sh 252/aOl 

Ditto Half Shares.... 501 sh 301 pd 1011a21 
Great N. of England 1001 sh 651pd581a0Ol 
Great Western .... 1001 sh 051 pd 1011 a 21 
Ditto Half Shares. . . .50 1 sh 301 pd 4541 a64l| 

Ditto Debentures 1031a41 

Hull and Selby 501 sh 451 pd 471a8! 

London and Brighton 501 sh 351 pd 274/ all I 
London 4c Croydon. . Av. 141 18s 0d 1141 a«21 

Ditto Script 91 sh ll|/al2! 

London and Greenwich .... 201 sh 91a01 

Ditto New 101 sh 16/aOl 

Ditto Debentures (various amounts) 

London 4c Blackwall 251 sh 201 pd ?l*a*l 
Leicester and Swannington. .50/sh 71 1 

Leeds and Selby 1001 sh 

Liverpool and Manchester.. 1001 sh 1841 
Ditto Quarter Shares .... 251 sh 4441 

Ditto Half Shares 501 sh 88*1 

London 4c S. Western, late London 
and Southampton Av. 381 17s 9d 671a82 
[Ditto Portsmouth Branch 501 sh 

301 pd 371a81 
London 4t Birmingh. 1001 sh 901 pd 1811a21 
Ditto Quarter Shares 251 sh 51 pd 29/aSOl 
[Ditto New . . 321 sh 241 pd 49!a50! 

Manchester 4c Leeds 100/ sh 051 pd 95!a7! 
Ditto Half Shares . . 501 sh 251 pd 401al2 
Manchester and Birmingham 

701 sh SOlpd 201a01 
Ditto ditto Extension 701 sh 71 pd 4/a*l 

[Midland Counties 1001 sh 88!a901 

North Midland 1001 sh 871 a89I 


Ditto Half Shares. .401 sh 301 pd 
Northern 4c Eastern 1001 sh 301 pd 


Severn and Wye . . Average 271 sh 43 £1 
Stockton and Darlington. .Average 

1001 13s Id 2501 

S. Eastern and Dover 601 sh 231 pd 71 
York 4c North Midland 501 sh 711a3! 


831a0! 
211 afcl 


14/per ct 
14/per ct 


|5s per sh 
11 persh 


per sh 
tetowret 
tel/perct 
Hiper ct 

Hiper sh 

(5/ per ct 
81 persh 
lf/perih 


228s psh 
114/persh 
js22spsh 


10,000 

5.000 

20,000 

20,000 

4.000 

30.000 

60.000 

12,432 

20,000 

10,000 

7,739 

20,000 

4.000 
90,000 

6.000 

50,000 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

[Australasia Bank (Chartered) 402 sh 6 11a 31 82 per ct 
Ditto New (Chartered) 401 sb .. .. 56*la7*l 
Bank of B. N. America (Chart.) 

501 sh 401 pd 371a41 01 per ct 

Colonial Bank (Chart.)l 00/ sh 251 pdW/aSl 81 per ct 

Ionian State (Chart.) 251 eh 51 pd 51a01 
London and Westminster Bank 

100/ sh 20/ pd 24*la51 01 per ct 
London Joint Stock Bank 501 sh 

101 pd.l«fll3*162perct 
Do New, 101 sh issued at 11 pm 51 pd 131 
National Bank of Ireland.. 501 sh 
I _ 17*1 pd 18/tOl 61 per ct 

Do. Provincial Bank of England 

1001 sh 351 pd 371a8! 61 per ct 

Do. New 201 sh issued at 21 10s pm 
j 101 pd lOZalll 61 per ct 

[Provincial Bank of Ireland 1001 sb 

251 pd 441a461 81 per ct 

Ditto New 101 sh 1741al81 81 per ct 

Union Bank of Australia. .25 1 sh 

22*1 pd 901a01 36s pr sh 

Union Bank of London 501 sh 61 pd 5*/a| 1 51 per ct 
West of England and South Wales 

District Bank . . 201 sh 12*1 pd 12*!a0! 01 per ct 


Printed by Joeeph Rogerton, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London* 
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PLATE I. 

The engraving of the short-homed Bull, “Clementi,” — for which the premium of fifteen 
sovereigns was awarded to R. M. Jaques, Esq., of St. Trinians, near Richmond, York- 
shire, as the owner of the best short-homed Bull, calved since the 1st of January 1838, 
against ten other candidates at the second annual meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, held at Cambridge on the 15th of July last, — is from a painting by 
Mr. W. H. Davis, of Chelsea. 

Mr. Jaques has a superior herd of the improved short-horns, and has been a success- 
fid exhibitor of Clementi at the Richmondshire and Barnard Castle Agricultural Shows, 
on both occasioas against Mr. Raine’s Bull, “ The Colonel/’ (which obtained the second 
premium for the best Bull of any age, and the first premium for the best two-years-old 
Bull at the third annual meeting of the Yorkshire Society, held at Northallerton on the 
5th of August) and others. Clementi was defeated at Northallerton, a decision which 
seemed to create more surprise than any other given by the judges, either at Northal- 
lerton, or even at Cambridge, where some of them appeared to several, very questionable. 
Mr. Jaques also obtained the premium of ten sovereigns for the best short-horned year- 
ling Heifer at Cambridge, the only two animals exhibited by him. 

Clementi was bred by Mr. Parkinson, who had his dam Cassandra, by Miracle, and 
his sire Cossack, (1880 in the Herd book) and an extensive and select herd of the im- 
proved short-horn breed on his farms at Layfields, and South Clifton, Notts. The Bull 
Calf, “ Collard,” sold to R. M. Fox, Esq., of Fox Hall, Ireland, at the Bab worth sale, 
for 200 guineas, being then only eight months old, is own brother to Clementi. 


PLATE II. 

PARTRIDGE SHOOTING— RETRIEVING. 
(For Deteription tee page 16 6.J 


ON DRAINING LAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TI1B FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In looking over the last nutnber of your 
magazine, I observe the “ queries" of “ A Farmer 
north of the Tweed," who requests information regard- 
ing the drainage of moss land, and whether wood 
will suit for soles to drains in such a description of 
soil. As 1 happen to have had it in my power to 
gain a little information as to draining moss, beg, 
through the medium of your valuable journal, to sug- 
gest a few observations by way of answer to bis 
" queries,” and trust they shall in some measure 
prove satisfactory to him • 

OLD SERIES.] 


The first thing I conceive, that is necessary, be- 
fore commencing to drain any portion of land, is to 
obtain a knowledge of the sol), and the different 
stratifications of which that soil or subsoil may be com- 
posed, before we can condescend upon what distance 
tbe drains ought to be from each other, and their 
depth, so as to secure a thorough drainage ; and this 
principle holds equally good with regard to moss, as 
other soils, although our information here is much 
more easily acquired than in other cases, from the 
fset, that moss is more alike or uniform in quality, 
in particular situations, than any other kind of soil. 

Mots, or peat soil, may be said to be ofthree kinds, 
viz., 1st. An unctuous kind of moss, of a free tex- 
ture, easily imbibes water, and rich with vegetable 
N [No. 3 .— VOL.XIIL 
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decomposition. This kind of moss is easily drained 
although sometimes very wet, is not difficult to cu4* 
tivate, and under judicious management will render 
ajprofitable remuneration totho improver. 2nd. A 
fibrous quality of moss, not of so much value as the 
preceding, not quite so easily drained, at least not at 
the expense, being of a more spongy nature and 
having consequently a greater tendency to retain 
moisture, but may be turned to profitable account 
by being laid out into meadow, not being so well 
adapted as the foregoing quality for an alternate sys- 
tem of husbandry : and 3rd. Black retentive moss, 
very fine and close in its particles— generally very 
barren with regard to vegetable production, is much 
used for fuel in the south and west of Scotland, and 
when cut and dried, is very hard, but when wet with 
water after being dried in the sun, goes down like 
calcined lime. This kind of moss is scarcely ever 
so wet, at least internally, as the two first mentioned 
kinds, being often of an immense depth and exceed- 
ingly retentive, the water falling upon the surface re- 
mains there and collects into pools in the hollow 
places, where it goes off gradually by evaporation. 

Not knowiog to which of the above classes the 
moss may belong, that your querist intends drain- 
ing, I have thought it proper to go into the above 
detail or distinction, and shall very briefly illustrate 
the mode of procedure I would adopt in the parti- 
cular circumstances. Moss land falling under the 
first mentioned head, and where it exists to a consi- 
derable depth, is almost universally surrounded by 
rising ground, and invariably contains a considerable 
quantity of spring water. The other kinds of moss 
are to be met with in both high and low land ; the 
first thing to be done in the operation of draining, is, 
to cut a proper drain or outlet to convey the water 
from the field or portion of ground te be drained ; a 
deep drain should then, in my opinion, be cut round 
the moss, betwixt the hard or dry and wet land, to 
cut off the principal seuroe of spring water, and 
thereby greatly facilitate and secure a thorough sur- 
face drainage. Afterwards cut the main drains or 
leaders in the most suitable direction for receiving 
the water from the collateral drains. Your querist 
says, he can afford to have his drains four feet deep, 
and I would recommend him to cut his main drains 
four feet deep at tho lowest end or side of the moss, 
where they discharge themselves into the chief 
ranin, decreasing in depth as they recede from thence, 
so as to secure the necessary level to carry off the 
water. The collateral, or parallel drains, 1 would 
cut from three to three-and-a-half feet deep, and 
from fourteen to eighteen feet usunder, in moss fall- 
ing under class Jint and second; and from two-and-a 
half to three feet deep, and from ten to sixteen feet 
apart in moss, falling under class third , varying the 
distances, and being directed of course according to 
quality and appearances. 

A large extent of moss land, part of it lying in the 
most uncultivated and wet state imaginable, belong- 
ing to that spirited and enterprising nobleman the 
Earl of Stair, in Wi^tonshire, having been drained 
under my father's directions, and nearly according 
to the foregoing plan, which contains my own notions 
regarding peat soil, I have thus had it in my 
power te see that system put to the test, and it gives 
me pleasure to add that, in every case where acted 
upon, it haa succeeded without a failure. A part 
of the mosses drained on his lordship's estates here, 
bad wooden soles laid in the drains, which seem to 
suit very well where there is a constant run 
of water and will endure for many years; the 
kind of wood we have generally used, and 


still use for that purpose, is beech, and the 
thickness of the plunk or deal is never less than one 
inch, and I would not recommend wooden soles to be 
used of less thickness, but even stronger, if expense 
was not particularly looked to, because there is no 
doubt wood, in the course of time, will decay ; and 
the more effectually the work is performed at first, 
the longer period will it endure, and afford the 
greater satisfaction. I would not, however, by any 
means recommend wood to be used as soles for 
drains in land where there is an alternation ef wet 
and drought, because wood in such circumstances ia 
placed in the most susceptible state for decomposition, 
and especially beech wood, and on which account 
the expectations of the improver might be very much 
frustrated or defeated. Soles of flat tile or slate 
should always be used on a hard bottom, or where 
there is not a great run of water or constant moisture. 
And I may notice here, that too much care and at- 
tention cannot be given to the draining of most or 
peat soil, and also to the drains after the work is 
completed, as any person who has had experience in 
draining moss must be aware that drains, in such a 
situation, are more liable to go wrong than on other 
soils, (except, perhaps, in pure sand,) from the 
sitting down or compression of the moss after the 
water has run off, — the places containing the greatest 
quuntity of moisture sinking most. The tail draios 
ought also to be kept particularly clear, and not al- 
lowed to grow up, which they do rapidly if not at- 
tended to, and thus throw the water back into the 
main leaders and collateral drains, and render the 
whole operation of no effect. 

Some drainers consider it unnecessary to cut their 
drains in moss so deep as three or three and a half 
feet, but I have always found it useful to have them 
cut of such depth, seeing that moss land containing 
a tolerable portion of water shrinks and consolidates 
very much when the drains act properly, and when 
the drains are not at least three feet when opened, 
there is not sufficient depth when the moss is dry 
for improving the surface, especially where the sur- 
face is coarse or useless, and a considerable portion 
of it requires to be burned or rotted off ; besides, a 
deep drain always draws better than a shallow one. 
An intelligent drainer, however, will always keep 
these considerations in view when he commences his 
operations. 

Trusting that these observations may be of some 
service to “ A Farmer north of the Tweed," and that 
you can give them a place in the next number of 
your magazine, I remain, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, J. C. 

Culhorn, 19 th August, 


IMPROVED CONDITION OF THE LA- 
BOURERS.— But, however explained, this and the 
facts mentioned above, show conclusively that the bene- 
ficial influence of the extraordinary improvements in 
arts and sciences made during the last sixty or seventy 
years has not been countervailed by the increase of po- 
pulation, and that it has not been confined to the upper 
and middle classes. On the contrary, these improve- 
ments have been especially beneficial to the labourers. 
The latter are at this moment incomparably better fed, 
better clothed, and better lodged, than at any former 
period of our history ; and, in point of fact, daily enjoy, 
and reckon as indispensable, a great number of articles 
of convenience and luxury that formerly could rarely be 
obtained even by the richest lords. — M‘C«//orVs 
Geographical , Historical, and Statistical Dictionary , 
Part I V, 
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ON THE KENTISH CORN-SCYTHE AND BINDING-RAKE. 

By Henry Boys, Esq. 

(from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.) 


TO Ills GRACE THE DUKE OF RICUMOND, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


My Lord Duke. — I have tbe bonour of presenting 
to joarGrace.es President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, a Kentish corn-scythe, also a 
binding- rake, in the hope that the advantageous sys- 
tem of binding barley and oats may become more 


known, end more generally adopted,* I enclose 
herewith three sketches, — 1st, of the scythe with the 
cradle ; 2nd, of the binding-rake; 3rd, showing the 
latter as held for the purpose of binding. 


1. The Scythe with the Cradle. 




2. The Binding-rake. 


In using the scythe for barley and oats, the great 
art is to leave a short “inane” or ridge of stubble, so 
that the ears of corn may rest thereon, and be kept 
from touching the ground, which is done by setting 
in and striking out, about five inches from the 
soil, taking care to swing the scythe well round, 
which will cause the corn to fall on the raane. The 
price per acre for mowing barley, when the acre 
yields four quarters, is 3s., with beer ; and fer oats 
a trifle less. A good labourer will mow two to three 
acres per day, as the growth may be large or other- 
wise. After the barley or oats have lain a sufficient 
time to ripen aud become thoroughly dry, the binding 
rahe is brought into operation. The bunds nre pre- 
viously made by old men, incapable of laborious 
work, at the cost of 4d. per bundle of 11)0 bands ; or 
by tbe binders themselves, in wet weather, or before 
the com is dry in the morning — tbe preparation of 
wbieb in such case, is usually included in tbe payment 
for binding. In order to secure as great length as 
possible, tbe bands are made from the hurley or oats 
pulled up by the rout, previous to the commencement 
of the harvest, and before the straw is perfectly 
ripened. 



3. Mode of bolding tbe Binding-rake for tbe 
purpose of binding. 


It is generally turned over, and the mould beaten 
oft' tbe roots with a flail, after w hich it is bound in 
sheaves, taken to the barn, and tbe grain allghtly 
thrashed off, previously to making tbe bands. 

The labourer takes tbe rake with both bands, as 
shown in the sketch (3), he proceeds to collect the 
corn, walking backwards, or rather sideways, his 
face towards the head of the rake, and tbe leg next there* 
to, keeping tbe straw within tbe rake as be steps 
along. As tbe rake fills, be lifts what he has collect- 
ed on tbe unraked corn, until be has sufficient 
for a sheaf : be then throws the rake dewn 
with the teeth upwards, and binds tbe sheaf, taking 
bold of each end of the band — one in each hand — en« 
closing within it tbe corn so collected together, and 
thrusting his knee inte the centre of the sheaf, in 
order to press it as closely as possible for binding 
tightly. While he is doing this, a boy, who can de 
liver bands to seven men, lays one on the handle of 


♦ Mr B<*v* having presented to the Society a set of the 
reaping implements icJerrcd to in this paper, they have been 
deposited in the rooms ol the Society for the inspection of 
the Meinhets. 
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the rake, and the roan phces his hand, which is 
next the handle of the rake, on the band, changing 
it, accordingly, as the row of corn to be bound may 
lie for him to work with the right or left hand before. 

The price for binding is the same os for mowing, 
and a roan will bind as much in a day as he will 
mow. Towards the evening the sheaves are col- 
lected and laid together in tens, by placing four on 
the ground, the ears or corn end inwards, three across 
them, taking care to put the corn end of the middle 
one in an opposite direction to the two others ; two 
more are placed on these, and the tenth is laid on 
the top of all, which secures the whole from rain : 
tbe ears or corn ends, of the two sheaves of the 
second row, those of the third row, and that of the 
top sheaf, being placed in the direction which will 
afford the most sunny aspect. Although, I have 
known barley remain in tbe field, after being so bound 
and laid together for three weeks in bad weather 
without injury (care being taken to replace tho 
sheaves when blown off), it is much better, and far 
more prudent, to carry it immediately it is bound, in 
which case tbe sheaves are merely laid together for 
convenience in loading, for which purpose another 
labourer is needed ; and this universal. After tbe 
barley is to laid together, provinciallv termed 
“shocked,” the field is raked with a horso rake com- 
mencing with tbe part to be first carried ; or, if the 
corn be carried as soon as bound, tbe operation of 
horie-rakiug is deferred till after the field is cleared. 

Tbe great advantage attending this mode of harvest- 
ing corn is undeniable ; tbe despatch with which a 


field is cleared is truly astonishing, while tbe labour 
and expense saved in carrying, stacking, unatacking, 
and thrashing, are sufficient recommendations for its 
adoption. 

The corn-scythe was originally intended, and used 
solely for mowing barley and oats, but latterly a very 
large proportion of the wheat on poor land in East 
Kent has been harvested by this useful implement ; 
which labour is performed by striking tbe wheat 
against the standing corn. It is then collected by 
tbe wife, and laid on bands prepared by tbe children : 
tbe man binds the sheaves in bis way back, the 
woman carrying tbe scythe, Tbe payment for so 
cutting wheat is 7s. per acre, with an allowance 
of four quarts of good beer per day, when 
the produce is about three quarters per acre, 
anil 6d. more for every additional sack of wheat per 
acre. A man with his family \ will cut 1| acre per 
day, so that hia earnings will be 10s. fid., and there 
is no work to be performed during the harvest more 
anxiously sought for by the labourer who has a fa- 
mily to assist him. Frequently two men, or two men 
with a boy, are so employed — the men relieving each 
other in the use of tbe scythe — the boy preparing tbe 
bands. The cost of the scythe complete, which is 
found by tbe labourer, is eleven shillings ; and that 
of the rake three shillings and sixpence. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, your 
Grace's most obedient and very faithful servant, 

W aider share, near Dover • Hen by Bois. 

April 16th , 1840. 


A REPORT OF PRACTICAL OPERATIONS IN THE COMPARATIVE 
USES OF THE SICKLE AND SCYTHE IN HARVESTING WHEATS. 


\ By Joshua Rodwell, Esq. 

(To the Secretary of the English Agricultural Society.) 


Sir j — The very great and vital importance of 
seeunng our crops in good condition, and more 
especially tbe wheat crops, not only to the far- 
mer himself, but (in this uncertain and varied 
clime J to tbe community at large, induces roe to 
request your permission and aid in circulating, 
through the medium of your journal, the results of 
some practical operations in tbe uses of tbe sickle 
and scythe in harvesting two varieties of wheat 


during tbe harvest of 1839. The following statement 
applies to six fields, viz. : — 
a. it. r. 

No. 1 210 0 Talavera wheat reaped. 

2 30 0 0 Talevera wheat mowed. 

3 and 4 33 0 0 Golden drop reaped. 

b and 6 16 0 0 Golden drop mowed. 


100 0 0 


Operations. 


Date. ! Weather. 


August 

6, Tuesday 

7, Wed. 

R, Thursd. 
9, Friday 

10, Saturd. 

11, Sunday 

12, Monday 

13, Tuesday 

fine 

showery . . 
fine 

fine 

fine 

7 hour,’ rain 
showery . . 
light ruin . . 

14, Wed. 

showers. .. . 

15, Thursd. 

16, Friday 

17, Saturd. 

18, Sunday 

19, Monday 

20, Tuesday 

21, Wed. 

fine 

1 4 hours’ rain 
I showers. . . . 

5 hours* rain 
t showery .. 
showers. ... 
fine 

22, Thursd. 

j fine 

23, Friday 

1 fine 

| 


Talaveru Wheat 
reaped, 

21 Acres. 

Talavera Wheat 
mown, 

30 Acres. 

Golden Drop 
Wheat reaped, 

33 Acres. 

Golden Drop 
Wheat mown, 

16 Acres. 

20 men rcapiug 
do. part of duy 
do. fiuUhed 

20 men mowing 
do. 

20 men reaping 
do. part of day 
reaping 
reaping 
do. 



do. part of day 
do. do. 

finished 

de. part of day 
reaping finished 

J 20 men mowing 
t part of the day 
mowiug 










mowing finished 




wheat sprouting 
do. 

unfit to cart 

do. 

r carting wheat, l 
j l injured $ 

carted 

f finished carting, 1 
l in good order J 

wheat sprouting 
do. 

unfit to cart 

unfit 

f Sheaves opened, 

< carted in the 
l afternoon 

S catling, in goed 
£ order, 

1 
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Id tbe operations of mowing (using a common 
scythe;, the division of labour to each company of 
twenty men was as follows, viz. : eight men mow- 
ing, eight men tying up, one man raking (using what 
is commonly called a drag-rake, about 6 feet long in 
the head, with 23 wooden teeth), one man tying up 
the rakiugs, and two men shocking, or stooking, in 
the sheaves ; tbe men changing their respective em- 
ployments as they find most convenient to them- 
selves, and thus completing their work us they pro- 
ceeded. 

With the desire of fairly testing these different 
systems in a season of so much difficulty, I gave di- 
rections to my bailiff (an unwilling witness, as will 
be seen, in favour of scythe-operations) to furnish me 
with tbe result of bis observations in writing, which 
1 beg herewith to subjoin. 

Buckanay Fcmn , Nov. 1839. 

" Sin,—'* According to your wishes I shall endea- 
vour to give you a short account of the proofs we had 
last harvest of the utility of mowing wheat, instead 
of reaping. We may, perhaps, live several years and 
not see the thing again so clearly proved. Harvest 
was commenced by reaping en the two farms on tbe 
6th of August by two companies, 20 men in each 
company, with Talavera wheat, at the Hall farm, and 
with golden drop at the Buckanay farm, and con- 
tinued the same en the 7th and 8tb. On the 9th the 
Hall company began mowing and tying up, which 
that company continued to do through the harvest; 
and tbe Buckanay company continued to reap the 
golden drop tbe rest of this week. Just now tbe 
weather proved very wet and showery, and we had 
very heavy rains, as will be recollected, from the 11th 
to too 20th ; and, I well remember, I said to my- 
self, * Now will Mr. Rodwell find out the inconve- 
nience of mowing wheat V and people were calling 
out to me as I passed, * what will become of your 
mown wheat now ?’ On tbe 21st you asked me in 
the morning if there would bo any wheat fit to cart 
that day. I eaid I thought not, for I had examined 
the reaped Talavera and if that was not fit I was 
sure tbe mown was not ; but I shortly after found 
that I was mistaken ; for to roy great surprise, I 
found the Hall company cartiDg the mown Talavera, 
and to ray still greater surprise found, on carefully 
txaaBimng it, that it was in capital condition. 1 ex- 
amined the sheaves from one end to tbe other, and 
could find no wet or damp in them, and the bottom 
of tbe sbeaf, where I expected to have found so much 
mischief, was quite dry. You left home on that day 
for two or three days, and we continued carting all 
that day the mown wheats, and I found to my sur- 
prise that none of the reaped Talavera wheat was fit 
to cart the next day ; and, accordingly, occupied all 
tbe 22nd in carting the mown wheat, which was all 
in very good condition. On the 23rd we carted the 
reaped Talevera, but not in so good condition as the 
mown wheat, although it had stood two days longer 
in fine weather. The golden drop that was reaped 
at the same time I was obliged, now, on tbe 23rd, to 
set out singly before it was fit to cart ; and after all 
it was not in so good condition as the mown wheat 
we bad carted two days before. 

“ And now for furtner proofs of the superiority of 
the mown wheats over the reaped ; I cao find amongst 
tbe reaped wheats, now we are threshing them, many 
mould v sheaves and sprouted kernels, but can 
scarcely find one in tbe mown wheats. There are 
many other proofs of the superiority of harvesting 
wheats with tbe scythe which 1 need not now men- 
tion, but 1 could say more if required. 

" I atn, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Thomas Scotchmliw 

•' J. RcdutH, j Eiy.'* 


Hence, from tbe above results, it will be seen 
that the mown wheats were not only more secure 
from injury during tbe long-continued rains, but 
that they were consequently in a fit state for being 
safely secured from all further risk two days earlier 
than the reaped wheats. If this result constituted the 
only advantage in the use of the scythe as compared 
with tbe sickle, it would alone suffice for adopting 
the system of mowiag and tying up in preference to 
reaping ;• but to every practical fanner it will be 
obvious that, with the additional quantity and value 
of the straw, the entire removal from the soil of all 
weeds and seeds (if any), and tbe greater facility 
in thus harvesting tbe wheat crop (The mowing 
being as quickly performed, and admitting, as it 
does, the assistance of less efficient hands than are 
required for reaping), and the opportunity also of 
gathering in your erop more effectually — these are 
additional benefits not to be lightly valued. 

1 have tbe honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient and faithful servant, 

Joshua Rodwell. 

Alder Ion, near Woodbridge , Suffolk . 

March 10, 1840. 

P. S. — A very interesting article on the above 
subject, with some practical observations, may be 
seen under the bead of “ Harvest, M in the Penny 
Cyclopwlia , which may be found also copied into 
the Penny Magazine for the month of August, 1839, 
p. 313. 


THE USE OF SALT AS MANURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TIIE CORNWALL GAZETTE. 

St. Agnes , Aug. 5, 1840. 

Sir,— I d your report of the Probus Farmers* last 
Monthly Meeting, several gentlemen appear to have 
expressed themselves in strong terms oa the little utility 
of salt in agriculture. 1 would just observe that the 
reason of their failure is obvious ; they have used it in 
much too large a quantity. One individual appears te 
have used as much as 30 bushels to an acre, whether 
Cornish or Imperial is not mentioned. The following 
extract from Parkes’s Thoughts on the Jaws relating to 
Salt , published in the year 1817, may be useful “ One 
to six bushel:, of salt to an acre of pasture laud always 
renders such laud more productive ; a larger quantity 
will for two or three years render the land actually 
sterile.” Common salt and the nitrate of soda act pre- 
cisely in the same way ; they are decomposed by the 
action of the atmosphere and soil, and a sufficiency of 
alkali is thus furnished for the supply of the plant. I 
have no doubt that on a relative trial of the comparative 
value of salt and the nitrate of soda, the latter will be 
excluded from our market by the lower price and equally 
efficient power of tbe former. 

Your obedient Servant, H. D. 


♦ It is unquestionably true that, from the compara- 
tively loose tying of mown wheats, tbe sheaves dry 
mueh sooner than those which arc reaped and bound 
tight after having been grasped in the hand and laid in 
regular order, a greater bulk of straw is naturally 
obtained, and the securing the corn is expedited. 
This, however, can only be the case where the land is 
e'ean ; otherwise, the bulk of weeds, or, where seeded, 
of clover, severed from tbe ground and gathered into 
the sheaves, will require more time to get in order than 
the reaped wheats, where the sickle strikes higher from 
theground. 

The expense is in favour of mowiag, but I am in- 
clined to think there is greater waste ; and the rakings, 
from lying on the gronnd, being more or less trampled 
upon, and daring a protracted harvest necessarily dis- 
coloured, would, unless kept separate, deteriorate the 
sample, and, as rakings, are undoubtedly of less value. 
— H. Handle?. 
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PARTRIDGE SHOOTING ; 

RETRIEVING. 

(plate II.) 

The subject of the present embellishment is 
a setter acting the part of retriever, and hence we 
are given to suppose that the dog has fetched the 
bird which bad been killed over him. The part- 
ridge in the mouth of the dog speaks for itself, it 
is the sire of the covey, the old cock, who has thus 
fallen a sacrifice to his paternal fondness and care 
of his family. There are very few sportsmen but 
are well aware of the extreme anxiety manifested 
by the old male for his family ; that he, like a care- 
ful guide and pioneer, leads the way, and directs 
every movement ; that he is for ever on the alert, 
watching every suspicious approach, and giving 
the signal accordingly; when he perceives the 
sportsman enter the enclosure where he and his 
family are' feeding, or are otherwise employed, he 
eyes every motion, and when at length he con- 
siders his charge no longer safe in “ trusting to 
their heels,'’ he rises on the wing, screaming aloud 
the moment his pinions are in operation, thus 
warning the hen and his brood of the danger, and 
shewing them (as he thinks) the means of escape ; 
in rising, he is conspicuous from his superior size, 
and in consequence frequently falls a victim to his 
laudable affectionate feelings. The beautiful em- 
bellishment under consideration, exhibits the sa- 
crifice of the sire for the security of his family. 

The moorcock (the red-grouse) on the approach 
of the sportsman runs out from the brood, and rises 
some yards in advance, giving the signal (by 
chattering) for the family to follow him ; he is 
more anxious to take care of himself than for the 
safety of his charge ; while the cock partridge 
may be said to run all risks, and derotc himself for 
the welfare of the covey. He rises in the midst of 
the young birds, and thus frequently loses his life- 
but, being surrounded by his alarmed and fluttering 
family, it not unfrequently happens that several 
birds fall from one discharge. 

Setters are almost uniformly supposed to be 
more giddy than pointers, and such is in general 
the case; because their olfactory organs arc of an 
inferior description ; if the scent be not good, they 
are thus rendered uncertain iu approaching game 
and are apt to spring it accordingly ; the rising 
of game under such circumstances provokes them 
to chase, and consequently confusion and vexation 
must necessarily ensue. When however the setter’s 
head has, by judicious crossing, been rendered 
sufficiently capacious to afford room for that 
expansion of the olfactory nerves (so remarkable 
in the Spanish pointer, and particularly in the 
talbot or old English bloodhound) his sense of 
smell must be in precise proportion ; he will there- 
fore recognise his game in a satisfactory manner 
to himself, and evince the requisite steadiness. 

Then again a notion is entertained that the 
setter is able to range or beat for a longer time, 
and to come out more frequently than the pointer, 
and so he will ; because pointers are not (generally 
speaking) sufficiently symmetrical for great speed 
or extraordinary powers of endurance, and par- 
ticularly defective in the feet. Hut, let this animal 
he so bred that his conformation becomes calcu- 
lated to impart the requisite progressive motion ; 
lei him get rid of his crooked fore legs and widely 
spread spongy foot, (inherited from his Spanish 
progenitors) and these replaced with straight limbs 


and narrow bard wiry toes, and his incapacity 
alluded to above will entirely disappear. 

From the setter being represented with the bird 
in .his mouth, we are given to understand that he 
unites two characters, namely, the setter and the 
retriever. 

To set or point birds, and bring them when 
killed, is too much to expect from the same dog ; 
if excellence be the object in either attainment, be 
should be kept to that and that alone. When dogs 
are encouraged to retrieve, they are very apt to 
break away on the shot, setters in particular: the 
fall of the bird, directly in sight of the dog, is too 
great a temptation. 

The setter will become a dog of all work ; he 
will range the mountains for grouse, beat the en- 
closures for partridges, thread the thickets and tbe 
brakes in search of woodcocks ; pointers will 
answer the two first purposes equally well, much 
better indeed, but they enter thickets reluctantly ; 
because their coat is not sufficient protection, like 
that of the setter, against the operations of briers 
and thorns. 


ON EATING WINTER TARES ON 
THE GROUND BY SHEEP. 

Sir, — In reply to “ A Northern's*' enquiries 
relative to the feeding of tares with sheep, I beg 
to acquaint him, through the medium of year 
magazine, with the system I have adopted, and that 
very successfully, for many years past. 

I have endeavoured so to arrange my crops that 
the same may, as near as possible, come under tbe 
four-course system, which I consider far tbe best. 

My flock of sheep being large, I require consider- 
able keep in tbe months of March and April when 
my turnip crop is drawing to a close, and my grass 
land already supplied with my breeding stock; to 
provide for this emergency, I invariably sow my oat 
grattan, or stubble, with rye and tares. The rye is 
sown us early as possible after the field is cleared, 
and about the first week in September another part 
is sown with tares as a first sowing, and the re- 
mainder in the course of a month, as time permits. 

1 he O'© * s ready to be commenced with in the 
latter end of March. When the whole is consumed, 
which is generally about the first week in May, the 
tares are ready for the fold. 

I invariably allow my stock plenty , with the ad- 
dition of oil cake, commencing at tbe rate of half a 
pound per head, and increasing it by degrees to 
l&lb. daily. By this system 10 acres of tare* will 
provide ample keep for 250 sheep for a month. 

The hroadsbare clostdy follows the feld, and tlia 
subsequent ploughing prepare the laud for the 
turnip crop, which is put in as fast as the land is 
ready, always in drills . 

“ A Northern’’ will find if he pursues this plan 
that his sheep may be disposed of off the tares, 
to bis own as well ns the butcher’s satisfaction. 

I am fearful 1 have prolonged my remarks more 
than is necessary, but, if I have been the means of 
affording “Northern” tbe least information it will 
give me pleasure. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours, very respectfully, 

, ^ A Suuscridxr. 

Aug, 17, 
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AGRICULTURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Agriculture being the principal prop of existence, 
the most pleasing and interesting of all the arts and 
sciences, ths study of it ought to be pursued with a 
zealotis, fervent desire to do it justice. 

The fanner occupies one of the meat honourable, 
praiseworthy, and noble stations under the canopy 
of heaven. Some may pretend to dispute this asser- 
tion, and contend that be is inferior to the physician, 
laywer, and merchant ; but it is nevertheless sup- 
ported by good sound sense, consequently deserves 
te be universally acknowledged and approved. 

The giddy fair, enamoured with a white hand 
and costly attire, scorn the practical farmer's soiled 
business suit ; in their weakness, they imagine be 
cannot possibly be deemed a gentleman ; by such 
▼sin notions they lesd men to adept some profession 
on account of the supposed, superiority ; narrow must 
tbit mind be, that can bnrbour such an opinion, and 
tbongbtless the tongue that asserts it. 

Far be it from me to include all women in this cen- 
sure, I honour the fair sex, and heartily bear testi- 
mony to their worth ; neither do I intend to charge 
England with folly in this respect. America con- 
tains more professional men, (as they are called) 
(bin she can support. 

I am happy to find her Majesty setting a good ex* 
ample, by patronising the Royal Agricultural Society. 
In this her good sense is clearly seen ; we are by it 
assured, that her mind is well stored, and adapted to 
her high station ; by such conduct, she secures to 
herself, the affection and ready protection of her 
best subjects; the farmer should be upheld, and (in 
a gmt degree) be considered a nation’s support. 
Sorely be that can shine at the plough, and iu other 
acts of husbandry, has it in his power to acquire 
solid information, may possess refinement of manner 
mds mind sufficiently cultivated to be freely ad- 
mitted to good society, and is s gentleman to all 
intents and purposesI .be would be valued and 
respected by all persons of judgment ; it would be 
no degradation ia their estimation, were his hand 
hardened by toil, and bis countenance bronzed by 
the sun ; these appearances would speak his praise, 
by showing that be neglected not the duties of bis 
station, la not such a man happy and contented ? 
He cares not for domineering wealth, proud pedigree, 
or idle fashions ; be steadily and aotively pursues 
his manly occupation, never losing sight of judg- 
ment, good breeding, and moderation, feeling assured 
that such a line of conduct must sustain him, and 
ultimately procure approbation and exaltation ; who 
woold seek ought beyond this? Will not the culti- 
vation of the land assist in the cultivation of the 
mind? Will it not purify the heart, and lay a sure 
foundation for a final state of happiness ? Will not 
s man thus occupied, look forward with hope and 
satisfaction to that period of his life when he is 
called upon to pty the last tribute to bis mother 
earth? Yes, the enlightened, honest, practical far- 
mer, will then feel that be has in some degree 
performed the duties allotted to him. 

1 came from America, and have been selecting 
some superior stock to adorn that extensive country 
(yet in her infancy) ; the cattle I purchase will be 
distributed amongst enterprising men ; men who 
desire to see America more on an equality with En- 
gland in this respect, and who will spare neither 
mooev or exertion to produce the reqnired improve- 
ments ; those then of whom I purchase, may rest os- 
sared that their stock will pass into the bands of 


men quite capable of appreciating the good qualities 
belonging thereto. 

I beg to add that the proprietors of the “ Cultiva- 
tor’Tor the improvement of the mind and soil, wish me 
to introduce this work to the Farmer's notice; it is 
considered by its present supporters (upwards of 
twenty thousand subscribers) one of the best perio- 
dicals in America ; the most influential fumilies in 
England, I think would find it worthy of perusal. 

I cannot help noticing the superior management , 
experience and knowledge of Messrs. Wm. and Jo- 
seph Hewer, of Northleach, Gloucestershire, in 
bringing their rams to the high state they have done. 
I never saw sixty sheep shown together in my life, 
so netr the standard of perfection, the average was 
171 . 16s. lOd. — the highest price 83 guineas. I am 
happy te say 1 have 14 of these to take with me, and 
trust they will meet with the approbation of all who 
see them, and be received with that welcome, the 
merit and perseverance their breeders deserve. 1 
close this epistle by saying, that I hope from my 
heart, England and America will for ever be 
friends. 1 am, dear Sir, yours, most respectfully, 

W. H.Sotham. 

Perch Lake Farm , Jefferson County , 

York State , North America . 

N.B. The Messrs. Hewers reserved one shearling 
that excited the admiration of all who saw him, a 
more complete sheep was never shown in the world ; 
one of the first tup-breeders in the North of England, 
offered one hundred and fifty guineas for him. 


ON DIVERS INTERESTING AGRI- 
CULTURAL SUBJECTS. 

Sir.— In page 25 in the Farmer's Magazine of July 
1810, Clodpole writes about Charlock, and calls it 
yellow boy, and growing on stiff land, be save a 
good dressing of chalk is the first step. Now as Char- 
lock abounds in chalk, this is odd and strange. As to 
drilling and hoeing, I agree with him, but having 
laid out chalk on grass land up came Lopp Grass, 
which resulted from the chalky ground, from whence 
I took it, having borne sanfoio, for several years. I 
agree with Clodpole about under-draining, of which 
much has been written in the Farmer’s Magazine, 
since 1795, and of which I accidentally became pos- 
sessed, and respecting which I may hereafter write 
again if you think it worth inserting. Mr. Pusey, 
of Pusey, in Berks, is at present making some trials 
of ploughs, which is already in your Magazine, and 
well worth attending to. 

I have much te say about spreading farming know- 
ledge from the North to the South of England, 
which is much wanted, and I know no better mode 
of doing it than thiougb your Mogazine. 

About 1780, the Devon fanners never hoed their 
turnips. At that time, I being often in Devon en- 
deavoured to persuade them to do so, but in vain ; 
soon after our Berkshire militia were quartered there 
and taught them. Now it is usually done there; but 
it may be 40 years before they horse- hoe them 
as they now do in the Northern counties, and of 
which the late Mr. Cobbett speaks or rather wrote 
after his lecturing journey there in 1831 to 5, and 
all derived from the late Mr. Jethro Tull, who wrote 
in 1737. 

Sub-soil draining and trenching as now practised 
in the Northern counties should be spread and 
known in the south. 

Yours' &c., W. Budd. 

Newbury in Berks , July 7th. 
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ON SEA WEED. 

Sea- weed, or Fucut, (fvicoi', Gr. fuka , Heb. a 
purple dye used for painting, and obtained from a 
sea-plant ; fucare, Lat. to dye or paint, some of the 
sea-weed being used for that purpose,) is much used 
as a manure on lands near the sea-coast where it can 
be obtained. The fuci constitute an extensive order 
of cryptogamous plants, and all of them hare a thin, 
glutinous, coriaceous texture or substance. The 
species most common are. — 1 . F ucus serratus. 2. 
vesiculosus, being the two kinds mostly used in 
making kelp. 3. Fucus nodosns. 4. Palma tus. 5. 
Siliquosus. 6. Digitatus, the strong tall plant that 
abounds in most places on the coast, and these are 
usually mixed with other species, and with the 
41 l iras and confervas.*’ Some kinds are cooked and 
used as food, and the “ Fucus saocharinus’’ or 
•» Dulse,” is eaten in a raw or dried state. This 
name is given by some botanists to n much larger 
plant than the one generally called “ Dulse,’* being 
of atawney colour, with an elliptic leaf, and without 
any mid-nb; the ashes hare given no less than 21 
ingredients : 

A saccharine matter. 

Mucilage in considerable quantity. 

Vegetable albumen. 

Green colouring matter. 

Oxalate of Potash. 

Malate of do. 

Sulphate of do. 

Do. of Soda. 

Do. of Magnesia. 

Muriate of Potash. 

Do. of Soda. 

Do. of Magnesia. 

Sulphite of Soda. 

Carbonate of Potash. 

Do. of Soda. 

Hydriodate of Potash. 

Silica. 

Subphosphate of Lime. 

Do. of Magnesia. 

Oxide of iron, probably united with phos- 
phoric acid. 

Oxalate of lime. 

«« Fucus digitatus” has the same constituents but 
in different proportions, the quantity of“ hydriodate 
of potash” was smaller. The colour is usually olive, 
stem round, leaves plain and broad, and much 
divided. 

“ Fucus vesiculoBus” from 100-parts dried, gave : 
A brownish, red, slimy matter, fresh red 
extract with some sulphate and muriate 

of soda 4 

A peculiar acid 

Kesinous fat 2 

Sulphate of Soda, with some common 

salt. 3.13 

Sulphate of lime with much Sulphate of 
Magnesia, and some phosphate of lime 12.87 
Traces of oxides of iron and manganese . 
Membranous matter or albumen of Fuci. . 78. 
Silica... . 

100 

** Fucus Serratus" has abundance of mucilage, al- 
bumen, and more carbonate of Soda, than the last 
species. The leaf is dichotomous and serrated, but 
has no air-bladders. “ Fucus siliquosus” has abun- 
dance of albumen, and the same salts as the last ana- 
lysis; stalk waved and coriaceous, much branched 
with little pods. 


Marine plants abound with soda, and have been 
found to contain £ of a gelatinous substance similar 
to mucilage, and } of its weight of water, but no am- 
monia. The ash 68 contain sea-salt, carbonate of 
soda, and carbonaceous matter, the gaseous matter 
was small, chiefly carbonic acid, gaseous oxyde of 
carbon, and a little hydro-carbonate, and water of the 
boiled plant, has an empyreumatic and slightly sour 
taste. It is almost universally applied fresh on the 
land, as it is thrown on the beach by tides and 
storms ; it requires no preparation as there is no 
woody fibre to be reduced, and it loses both bulk and 
quality, by fermentation aud exposure. Fucos fer- 
mented to lose | of its weight, afforded less than £ 
of mucilagous matter, so that fermentation must des- 
troy that substance. The effects as manure are very 
transient, which* may be accounted for by the great 
quantity of water, or the elements of water it con- 
tain! ; it melts and dissolves on exposure without 
any heat being evolved, and it is supposed that the 
carbonic acid formed by the incipient fermentation 
when applied fresh, must be partly dissolved by the 
water set free in the same process, and thus become 
capable of absorption by the roots of plants. The 
effect of this manure is supposed to depend chiefly 
on this carbonic acid and the soluble mucilage it 
contains, which latter substances all sea weeds lose 
by fermentation. It is applied fresh with great suc- 
cess on stubbles before winter ploughing, and on 
leys to be ploughed for oats, and on wheat fallows in 
autumn, and also as a top-dressing on grass lands. 
The quality of farm-yard dung is prodigiously im- 
proved by it, and also of all earthy composts ; in 
these cases, it is laid on the top before turning, and 
the heap is provided with a bottom layer of earth, to 
receive the oozings from tbo mixture. It may be 
used by laying it in the yards in thin layers with 
straw, and dun£ of most excellent quality has been 
produced bv this method. Sea-weed has been laid 
fresh in drills for potatoes with much success, and 
without imparting any watery quality to the roots ; 
but in other instances, that practice has been aban- 
doned from reasons deduced from that very circum- 
stance. During the seasons of sea-weed being cast 
on the sea-shore, the farmers prepare heaps of dung 
and soil to receive the immediate benefit, and these 
heaps along with the lands to which it can be applied, 
afford a ready application of this invaluable article. 
Dung for turnips is improved by it almost beyond 
description ; moisture is imparted, the straw is de- 
composed, and the whole mass is reduced to a muci- 
laginous state, and never fails to vindicate the 
expectations. The fuci have been burnt and the 
ashes applied as a manure, but the great diminution 
in bulk will not encourage that mode of preparation. 
Experience recommends a fresh application without 
any exposure or delay, on strawy or earthy heaps, or 
on land. 

Kelp is a preparation of fuci by horning, and used 
in making glass, now nearly superseded by the use 
of Barlle, which oootaius four times the quantity 
of soda, and of a purer quality. Common kelp is s 
mixture of soda, sea-salt, earths, and stones, and 
when used as a manure it is reduced to powder, bv 
machinery or pounding, and mixed with sand or 
earth. The action is that of lime and potash, tad 
bsing acrid and caustic, the mixture is applied at 
the rate of 3 or 4 cwt. on an acre, as a top-dressing on 
any young crops, or spread on the surface and lightly 
harrowed early in the spring. It costs about 3i.l0s. 
per ton ; but the expence of preparation and the 
small quantity produced, 1 cwt. from 30 of weed, 
will not allow any extensive use of the substance. 

Aug. 20. J. D. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CHARLBURY 
SUBSOIL-PLOUGH. 

By Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., F.R. and G.S. 

( From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.) 

I beg to lay, very shortly, before the Society 
some account of an implement which I have found 
to answer, so far as it has been tried, as a sub- 
stitute for the subsoil-plough of Mr. Smith : and, 
in mentioning that gentleman's name, I need 
scarcely say that to the individual whose talents 
and perseverance establish any discovery belongs 
tbe merit, while subsequent variations, if improve- 
ments they be, flow from it almost as a matter 
of course. It is well known that in stirring the 
subsoil Mr. Smith employs first a common plough 
to open the furrow, and next a strong iron 
swing-plough, without mould-board, which is the 
subsoil-plough that follows the common one, and 
stirs the ground below the furrow to the depth of 
12 or 16 inches from the surface without bringing 
it up. But, however valuable this discovery, 
whether voupled or not with thorough-draining, 
may on some soils prove to be, as I trust it will, 
still an operation so conducted requires a large 
employment of horse-power, and consequently an 
expence which may not be within tbe means of 
every farmer. The common plough which opens 
tbe furrow will of course require two horses, and 
sometimes three; the Deanston subsoil-plough 
four horses at least, and 1 believe oftener six, if 


the full depth aimed at, 16 inches, is to be reached. 
Indeed, in a case which comes within my o wn 
knowledge, a practical agriculturist, in calculating 
the expence of entering on a cold clay farm of not 
six hundred acres, laid the cost of subsoiling it, 
apart from the draining, at the very serious 
amount of 1300Z. It struck me, therefore, that 
possibly the discovery of Mr. Smith might be 
carried a little further, and be brought more 
within ordinary means, if we could diminish the 
friction necessarily incurred in passing through 
the unstirred subsoil, by dispensing with more 
parts of the common plough besides the mould- 
board : and I determined to try whether, by 
combining in one plough the two hitherto used, we 
might not get rid of the sole itself in the under- 
ground implement; trusting to the ordinary sole 
above ground for preserving the balance, and so 
reducing the instrument below the furrow, where 
the friction and resistance are of course very 
great, to a mere cutting or stirring tool. Mr. 
Hart, of Wantage, accordingly constructed for me 
one of his own single- wheeled ploughs, made 
rather stout in the beam, with a strong Iron socket 
behind, and a simple tine fitted into it ; the shape 
of the tine being copied from those of Biddell’s 
scarifier, but made much thinner. This back-tine 
can be raised or lowered in the socket at pleasure. 
It is placed on the off side of the beam, in order 
that it may work in the middle of the fresh furrow, 
and so act more freely than if it were placed on 
the near side immediately against the unstirred 
land. 



la order to ascertain in the first place what 
diminntion of draught had been effected, a trial 
was made with Mr. Cottam*s draught-gauge in a 
field the soil and subsoil of which are a rather 
strong loam. The draught of the Deanston 
subsoil-plough, at the depth of 16 inches, was 
12 cwt. ; to this must be added for the leading 
plough which opens the furrow 2 cwt. ; making 
the labour of the horses 14 cwt. altogether. The 
draught of the new plough was between 7 and 
8 cwt. With regard to the effect of the new 
plough, it must be remembered that the gentle- 
man to whom we owe so much on this subject 
very correctly states, In his evidence given before 
the Agricultural Committee of 1836, that there 
are two distinct objects in subsoil-ploughing. 
The first of these is to let down the surface-water 
into deep drains through the clefts left io the 
subsoil : this advantage, I hope, may be equally 
attained with either plough. On tbe other point, 
the thorough stirring of the subsoil and its pre- 
paration for the support of crops, there can be no 
doubt that the Deanston plough is more efficient 
than mine ; still the latter does loosen the ground 
considerably, and may be useful, I think, in 
retentive gravels, while in a really stiff clay it 
seems doubtful whether any subsoiling lasts very 


long. But I cannot speak positively, because, 
except in a few trials, I have only used it as yet 
for getting in carrots : so far, however, it has 
been found to answer. The ground, the subsoil 
of which is strong, was worked once with this 
plough, to the depth of 12 inches : this was done 
with four horses. It was afterwards gone over 
twice with that excellent practical instrument 
Biddell's scarifier, made by Messrs. Ransome; 
and was then, I believe, in good tilth for the 
purpose, to tbe depth which we had reached. If, 
however, it were desired to stir the ground more 
in the first ploughing, it would be easy of course 
to fix a spur on the back-tine, but the advantage 
will be attended of course with some increase in 
the draught. I will not only add that, if any 
agriculturist who has land which he thinks may be 
improved by subsoil-ploughing be disposed to give 
this implement a trial, Messrs. Ransome, Mr. 
Cottaui, and Mr. Hart have each a pattern of it ; 
and that, when the back -tine is removed alto- 
gether, it is a serviceable one-wheeled plough. 
If it be intended to break into a very stiff or stony 
subsoil, this should be known to the maker, that 
the strength of the implement may be increased. 

Philip Pusey. 

Putty, May 4, 1840. 
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ON THE PROPOSED ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A YORKSHIRE AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL AND MO- 
DEL FARM. 

It has long been a very favourite object cherished 
by many of the leading members of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society, to attempt the establishment of 
a system of Agricultural Education ; the absence of 
which has been very seriously felt by various impor- 
tant classes of society. 

It has also been conceived, that, owing to the very 
central situation of York in reference to tbe County 
at large, as well as to tbe extensive agricultural dis- 
trict in which our Northern Metropolis is situated, 
no site would be more appropriate for tbe formation 
of a Yorkshire Agricultural School than this ancient 
city or its immediate vicinity. 

The Secretary has accordingly been requested to 
draw up the outline of a plan professing this design. 
The task is by no means an easy one. In attempt- 
ing very little more than a slight glance at tbe im- 
mense natural advantages which promise to result 
from a system of agricultural education, tbe subject 
would scarcely have justice dene to it under thecom- 
pass of a moderate volume. Tbe Secretary must, 
therefore, confine himself to reducing the proposi- 
tion to certain general beads of suggestion, leaving 
many of the details to be supplied by such of the 
Members as may have already turned their attention 
to a scheme of this kind, and reflected upon tbe 
means by which it may be the best accomplished. 

Introductory to these suggestions it may be proper 
to state, first, the general objects sought to be ob- 
tained in an agricultural school secondly, the 
disadvantages under which various classes of society 
appear to labour from want of tbe opportunities of 
attaining a scientific education of this nature. These 
being briefly adverted to, suggestions may, in the 
third place,' be offered, regarding the most efficient 
mode in which an agricultural school can be estab- 
lished ; and lastly, tbe prospectus for a scheme of 
this kind may be submitted to the consideration of 
tbe Society. 

First: — The General Objects sought to be ob« 

TAINED IN AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

These are two-fold ; namely, to give the masses 
an opportunity of acquiring a competent knowledge 
of agriculture in its most improved state ; and, as a 
consequence of this education, still farther to enlarge 
the too limited sphere of agricultural science. To 
these two objects we shall slightly advert. 

Tbe first and preliminary design is to give the 
masses an opportunity of acquiring a competent 
knowledge of agriculture in its most improved state. 
Under this head, little or no comment is demanded. 
Every department pf science, agriculture excepted, 
avails itself of the improvements of the age, because 
these improvements are adverted to and expatiated 
upon by discerning professors. If Medicine, Che- 
mistry, or Engineering were deprived of their legiti- 
mate teachers, it would be very easy to prognosti- 
cate the state to which these noble arts would be 
very soon reduced. And, if we would wish to fol- 
low out the effects which have resulted from tbe 
want of competent schools of agriculture, we need 
not travel very far from our own boasted country. 
France, Switzerland, and other states have already 
felt and appreciated this want, and hence the flou- 
rishing seminaries of Grignon, and of Hofwyl. 

The seoond object sought to be attained in an agri- 


cultural school is, as a coosequeace ef education, to 
create a young and active host of cultivators, calcu- 
lated to enlarge, on legitimate principles, the too li- 
mited sphere of this science. That the knowledge and 
the practice of agriculture have made great advances 
during these forty years, Is an undoubted fact; yet 
it is not less true, that this advance has not kept 
pace with tbe improvements which have been effec- 
ted during the same period in every other leading 
department of national industry. 

Second : — Enumeration of tiie various Classes 
of Society who labour under the want of 

MEANS AFFORDED BY AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

These classes may be reduced to the following : 
(1.) The smaller farmeraj (*.) The more weal- 
thy cultivators of the soil ; (S.) Agricultural ad- 
venturers to the colonies; (4.) Capitalists Intent 
upon introducing agricultural improvement* at 
home ; (5.) Those who are entrusted with the 

management of large estates, as stewards, bailiffs, 
factors, 6tc. ; and lastly, (6.) Landed proprietors 
themselves. The disadvantages under which these 
classes labour, from tbe deficiency of a school of 
agriculture, we shall consider in their order: — 

( 1.) Or the small farmers. — Fanners are in 
isolated class ; they are (to use a common phrtse) 
•* a home-keeping body — they possess neither the 
means of obtaining, nor tbe power of communicating 
the knowledge, which is afforded to those who live 
and work more in masses. Tbe education of the son 
of the smaller farmer is usually confined to that 
which can be given by the village schoolmaster : 
while his means of acquiring a knowledge of agri- 
culture is restricted to the practice of his father, or 
to that of his immediate neighbourhood. 

(t.) Of the more wealthy cultivators of the 
soil.— If we ascend to a more wealthy class, a 
“ boarding school” affords the means of a more libe- 
ral education. It has the good effect of enlarging 
tbe views and of giving a taste for reading, which is 
utterly unknown among those below this rank of 
agrioultoral society. But if it be intended tbst a 
youth of this class should pass bis life in the country 
as a farmer, it will be found that common school* 
have no connexion whatever with agriculture. Though 
agriculture be a science, it is not made a branch of 
study ; no lectures are given upon agriculture, upon 
chemistry, botany, geology, mechanics, or tbe vete- 
rinary science. Yet some knowledge on all these 
subjects is absolutely necessary to enable an exten- 
sive former to cultivate his land to the full advan- 
tage. The prosecution of these studies in after life, 
when an individual fo chained down to the practical 
working of a form for a livelihood, becomes almost 
imposible. 

(3.) Of agricultural adventurers to the colo- 
nies. — Tbe vast increase of our population, consider- 
ed in reference to the extent of our colonies, renders 
it necessary that we should look for sources of profit- 
able industry, to which capital may be applied, be- 
yond the bounds of our sea-girt shore. The only 
field open to speculation, upon tbe first occupation 
of every colony, is agriculture. The sons or mer- 
cantile gentlemen, and of the most extensive manu- 
facturers, are sent out to Canada, to Australia, or to 
New Zealand, for thepnrpoae of investing oapitsl in 
agricultural pursuits, of making money from a basi- 
nets of which they know nothing ; dependent solely 
upon tbe honest bailiff or foreman who has been en- 
gaged to accompany them, and who is to take the 
management of the concern. This man is, nineteen 
times oat of twenty, possessed of a mere local 
knowledge, derived from mere local practice. It 
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will be eonceded diet, if ft manufacturer from Leeds 
were to exchange his business with a manufacturer 
from Manchester, both would be greatly deficient iu 
a profitable knowledge of their reversed occupation ; 
end jet there is not a greater difference between the 
f a brica tion of a cotton gown and a woollen coat, than 
exists between the profitable cultivation of a York- 
shire Wold farm, and a farm on the banks of the 
river Ouse. 

In short, no class of persons stands in greater 
need of an Agricultural School, than the young men 
who are daily sent forth with British capital to colo- 
nise distant lands. Their professional education, 
in reference to the treatment of land, as modified by 
eU possible circumstances of climate, soil and vege- 
tation, ought to be conducted on the moat compre- 
hensive principles. 

(4.) Or CAPITALISTS ABOUT TO INTRODUCE AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS ON THEIR ESTATES AT 
home. — How many estates do we see at home where 
large sums of money have been unprofitably ex- 
pended in vain attempts to improve upon incorrect 
principles ? How many mote do we see where sig- 
nal advantages might nave been obtained from a 
more perfect knowledge of agriculture, combined 
with the management of woods and waters ; the lat- 
ter branch being totally overlooked and neglected. 
There can be only one remedy for such errors, — 
agricultural education. 

(5.) Or THOSE WHO ARE ENTRUSTED WITH THE 
MANAGEMENT or estates, — SUCH as stewards, bai- 
liffs, factors, Ac. — That an agricultural education, 
upon the most enlarged and finished basis, is neces- 
sary for this very responsible class of society, is too 
obvious to need any comment whatever. 

(6.) Or landed proprietors, or hurs or large 
estates. — -This, the highest class to whom a know- 
ledge of the best manner of managing their estates, 
would be of the first moment, have, at present, no 
efficient school of instruction to which they can re- 
sort, with the exception of the University of Edin- 
burgh. ' Scotland, in its public means of instruction 
has limited itself to the establishment of a chair of 
agriculture, from which an enlightened and zealous 
professor has long inculcated the most important 
principles and improvements in reference to the 
highly cultivated and contiguous districts of the 
1 /Oth i ana and other places. 1 he example is propos- 
ed to be followed by Oxford. 

Third: — Suggestions on the Mode or establish- 
ing an Agricultural School and Model Farm. 

The various classes of society who labour under 
the want of those means, which are afforded by an 
agricultural education have been enumerated. That 
this urgent demand should bars found opportunities 
of utterance was naturally to be expected. Several 
verv sensible eaesys, pointing out the moat incalcu- 
lable advantages which would arise from an agri- 
cultural school in Yorkshire, have at differtnt 
intervale appeared in the county journals ; and, at a 
meeting of the Philosophical Society of York, the 
subject has given rise to e luminous disquisition by 
s Magistrate of this City, Thomas Barstow, Esq. 

In the county of Kent, a similar feeling has alrea- 
dy been incited to active exertions. On the 10 th ef 
January, 1839, a number of influential gentlemen 
mot at Maidstone, for the purpose of promoting a 
public scheme of agricultural education, on which 
occa sio n e Sub- Committee was formed for the fram- 
ing and maturing the scheme of a “ Kent Agricultu- 
ral College and, on the 14th of May subsequently, 
their plan having beta submitted to s publio meeting, 


held at the Town Hall at Maidstone, was considered- 
In order to raise subscriptions for this object, an ap- 
peal has been made to the disinterested or patriotic 
motives of iu well-wishers, as well as to the consi- 
deration of those who were inclined to promote such 
an undertaking under the usual prudential stipula- 
tions of interest for money advanced. Hence both 
free donors and subscribers were invited to assist in 
the undertaking. 

With regard to the last mentioned promoters, who 
must always form the most numerous class of the 
two, the following remarks are suggested : 

Independently of the higher or patriotic 
motives which exist for attempting the foun- 
dation of a Yorkshire school of agriculture, 
it is to be presumed, that the outlay required 
for an establishment so imperiously called for 
by the inconveniences under which several im- 
portant classes of society continue to labour, would 
by the fees of students, amply remunerate its contribu- 
tors, But, as opinions may at the ouUet vary on 
this question, it would be only prudent to consider 
an establishment of this kinu as subsisting under 
different degrees of greater or less pecuniary suppert, 
and of making a proportionate estimate of the good 
which it is enabled to effect under such varying 
circumstances. 

These different means of instruction depending 
on the amount of pecuniary resources, reduce them- 
selves to four in number. 

(1 . ) An Agricultural school , in its most humble farm, 
may be conducted by a single Professor , with the aid of 
such practical illustrations as may be derived from con- 
tiguous farms. 

In admitting the efficiency, to a certain degree, 
of this mode of instruction, it is scarcely necessary 
to premise, that without the command of a liberal 
amount of funds, a scheme even of this humble kind 
must inevitably fail. We shall, however, suppose in 
the first instance that a school is called into existence 
under a straightened condition of pecuniary resour- 
ces, requiring the greatest economy possible of its 
fuods. In such a ease, nearly the whole which could 
be effected would be the engagement of a professor 
of agriculture, for whose inaemnitv from the usual 
temporary loss of an incipient undertaking, a propor- 
tionate annual sum must be reserved. 

The duties of the professor would be, first, to give 
very full end comprehensive courses of lectures ; 
ana, secondly, to illustrate the same by practical 
observations , without which all mere oral instructions 
would be comparatively inert. 

Now, in order to effect the lattei object, it would 
be advisable, in reference to this minimum degree of 
support, to secure for a proper remuneration, the 
permission of some respectable farmer, that his 
grounds, in the mode of their cultivation, be sub- 
jected to the more enlightened and improved views 
of the professor. This plan would, in the interim, 
form an eligible substitute for a model farm, which 
could not be commanded without a greater increase 
of funds. 

In addition to this aid towards practical instruc- 
tion, it moy likewise be hoped, that other farmers in 
the neighbourhood would give a general permission, 
that at convenient and stated periods their grounds 
be inspected for the sake of instruction. Ambula- 
tory visits might thus be conducted, during which 
the teacher might very profitably point out to bis 
class the various methods of cultivation in actual 
practice ; and it is to be presumed, that the many 
useful recommendations which an accomplished 
agriculturist is enabled to offer to the farmer in re^ 
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turn for such an indulgence would be gratefully 
acknowledged.* 

Such appear to be ihe effects which promise to 
result from the most moderate funds requisite for a 
commencement of the undertaking. 

($.) To the Agricultural advantages stated uuder 
the foregoing head , may be added the means of general 
education derivable from some classical seminary previ- 
ously established. 

It is evident, that under confined circumstances, 
none of the sciences can be taught which are consi- 
dered more or less subsidiary to agriculture, and 
hence the pupils most likely to profit by agricultural 
prelections would be such as had already made some 
little progress in the studies of chemistry, botany, 
geology, mechanics, or natural history in general. 

If, however, it be considered expedient that any 
of these accessory sciences should be actually taught, 
more ample funds would be needed. Fixed or 
occasional lecturers on the required subjects would 
have to be secured, and the provision would require 
an increased outlay. Under such an establishment, 
younger pupils of agriculture might enterthemselves ; 
and by means of some arrangement with the propri- 
etors of the ably-conducted Collegiate School of 
York, it would be possible to devise a plan by which 
the usual studies of a classical seminary, along with 
the instructions necessary for the future profession 
of the agricultural student, might be jointly going 
on, and lend their respective aid to complete the 
acquirements of the well-educated cultivator. 

(S.) Agricultural Education may be still more im- 
portantly promoted by the establishment oj a Model 
Farm. 

France and other states add to these means of oral 
instruction, the paramount advantage of a model 
farm, cultivated by students themselves, under the 
direction of their teachers. 

It is indeed but too evident, that no establishment 
for the promotion of an agricultural education can 
be pronounced fully complete without the advantage 
of a model farm, in order that practice may con- 
stantly go hand in hand with theory. 

For this purpose alone, a highly cultivated farm 
would be absolutely indispensible and invaluable • 
But it is presumed that it would possess advantages 
beyond this point. It would afford to agricultural 
societies and to patriotic gentlemen, a means of 
testing important experiments with greater accuracy 
and with less expense than can be effected in any 
other manner— 'though they, of course, must be 
answerable for the expense,' if, by such a deviation 
from a regular course of husbandry any expense 
should be incurred. Such a farm would afford an 
admirable depfit for new and improved implements, 
and would be the best arena on which to test their 
respective merits. The same observation applies to 
new varieties of grain, of roots, or of seeds.t 

Fourth : — Prospectus for formino an Agricul- 
tural School and Model farm in York- 
shire. 

In judging of a prospectus best adapted to the 
resources ana wants of our county, it will be neces- 
sary to recapitulate the different modes which have 


* An idea of this kind was first thrown out bjr a very intel- 
ligent correspondent of the “ Yorkshireman” newspaper. He 
considered the practical importance of such ambulatory visits 
to surrounding farms, as analagous to that which is derived 
In the course of a medical education from clinical lectures. 

+ These experiments might be published in the Annual 
Transactions of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and the 
articles themselves might he insisted by all its members. 


suggested themselves in reference to a greater or 
leas degree of pecuniary support. 

1st. An agricultural school, in its most humble 
form, may be conducted by a single professor, with 
the aid of practical illustrations derived from visits 
to contiguous farms.— 2nd. To these advantages 
may be added the general education derivable from, 
some classical seminary previously established, 
with the proprietors of which a convenient arrange- 
ment might probably be made.— 3rd. Agricultural 
education may be still more importantly advanced by 
the establishment of a Model Farm. 

New, there can be no question whatever that the 
last plan, which is that of the inhabitants of Kent, 
is the most efficient one proposed. But whether in 
our own county, the public mind is so generally 
alive to the importance of an agricultural school, ss 
to embark at once in the great outlay which such 
an institution must involve, may be strongly 
questioned. 

It may, perhaps, be the more prudent step, as a 
preliminary attempt, to secure the services of an 
able professor of agriculture, and, for the purpose 
of general education, to make some convergent 
arrangement with the proprietors of the \ork 
Collegiate School. A remaining great object would 
be to raise funds sufficient to establish a model 
farm. When this last desideratum shall be accom- 
plished, it is anticipated that the agricultural school 
proposed to be established in York will in most 
respects be commensurate with the wants ef the com- 
munity. 

In correspondence with these views, the following 
prospectus is respectfully submitted, but with this 
understanding— that if the funds should, ia the first 
instance, fall short of the means of providing s 
Model Farm, a less complete system, like that which 
has been pointed out, be attempted. A school of 
agriculture, although imperfect, fa surely to be pre- 
ferred to the absence of any seminary whatever for 
instruction. If the system adopted possess a capa- 
bility of future extension, or be an expansible one, 
it will, with little effort, adjust itself in proportion 
to the additional means which are afforded to it for 
support. The urgent wants of an increasing pall- 
iation will achieve tho rest. The demands ef so 
many classes of society for a scientific and improved 
system of agricultural education cannot long be 
resisted. 

These remarks must be considered as prefatory to 
the following outline 

OUTLINE OF A SCHEME 

FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE YORKSHIRE AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL AND MODEL FARM. 

1. Capital from six to ten thousand pounds,' to be 
raised by shares at 101. eaob, with power to the 
committee to increase the number of shares. 

2. The whole business to be conducted under the 
management of a committee of twenty-one pro- 
prietors, to be elected by the shareholders : seven 
of the committee to retire annually. 

3. A professor of agriculture, and, if required, other 
assistant masters, to be engaged. 

4. Committee to take a farm of varied soil, with 
suitable dwelling-house and offices, and of an 
extent not leas than ■ ■ - acres, on a lease for 
fourteen or twenty-one years. 

5. The farm establishment to oonsist of— the master, 
whose duties shall be to superintend the religious 
and moral conduct of the pupils living at the 
farm ; to instruot them in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and surreying ; and to keep all the 
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accounts of this branch of the establishment. — A 
matron , to take the entire charge of the household 
and dairy department. — A farm manager , to super- 
intend the farm under the direction of the com- 
mittee, and instruct the pupils in all rural work. — 
A dairy maid and other servants in proportion to 
the number of pupils. — Pupils who wish to divide 
their time between manual farm labour and study, 
to have the privilege of attending the lectures on 
subjects more or less connected with agriculture 
at the Collegiate School in York ; none to be re- 
ceived under thirteen years of age. Payment 
£ — per annum, to be made half-yearly in advance. 
To wear a hat and jaoket of the uniform of the 
College Farm. — Certificates to be given to such 
pupils as have made a satisfactory progress. 

York City Establishment of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural School. 

This is to be a branch of the York Collegiate 
School. A very large school has been erected, 
within a few years, for the purpose of conducting a 
libera], classical, and general education. It is con- 
ducted by masters of acknowledged high talents 
and great attainments. To the present numerous 
masters of this establishment, it is proposed to add 
lecturers on agriculture, geology, botany, chemistry, 
mechanics, and veterinary science. The young 
gentlemen attending this establishment, would be 
boarded with one of the masters, or otherwise in the 
city. They would be received on the customary 
terms. Three days a week they would be conducted 
an an omnibus, accompanied by the agricultural 
lecturer, to the farm, where they would be instructed 
in all the practical departments for six hours. 

Mode of conducting the Model Farm. 

The farm to be conducted upon the acknowledged 
best principles of husbandry, with a sole view to 
profit ; but to accept all ofiers of experiment that 
mijght he tendered to them by the Royal or York- 
shire Agricultural Societies, on the express engage- 
ment, that if unsuccessful, the loss shall be defrayed 
by the society at whose suggestion the experiment 
was made. New er improved implements to be re- 
ceived upon loan; their merits or defects to be 
ascertained ; and certificates to be given to the 
owners when the implements are returned. A gene- 
ral depdt and museum to be held at the farm, under 
the direction of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society. 

No gentleman enrolling his name as a shareholder 
to be subject to a call for money until 100 shares 
are subscribed for ; a committee to be then formed 
and a banker and secretary appointed, but no share- 
holder to be called upon for more than one pound 
per share until 300 shares are taken, nor under any 
circumstances to be liable to a payment beyond the 
amount of bis original shares. 

It is particularly requested that persons desirous 
in any way of furthering the objects proposed in 
this prospectus, will send their names and addresses, 
and from aucb parties any suggestion on the subject 
will be most thankfully accepted. 

Charles Howard, 

Hen. Secretary, 

Yorkshire Agricultural Society, York. 


_ SWEDISH TURNIPS.— Last year t gentleman st 
Frensbam, near Farnham, kept 100 sheep for three 
mont hs on 10 acres of Swedish turnips; of course the 
turnips were of extraordinarily fine growth — many of 
them weighing upwards of 141b., and the average of the 
field was 81b,, thus giving 34 tons per acre, or about 


231b. to each sheep per day. Four years previously this 
same gentleman kept 330 sheep on eight acres for 12 
weeks in an adjoining field, and of the same quality of 
soil to the one described above. This was only 30 rods 
for 100 sheep per week ; by measurement this statement 
would make eight bushels per rod, at 601b. per bushel. 
Of the nature of the soil, and the superior methods pur- 
sued by this very capital turnip grower, it may be re- 
marked, that the soil naturally is as poor a sand as any 
to be found on the Bagshot-heath district, being a fer- 
ruginous quartzon sand, the field abutting on Frensham 
Common, which is a waste of 10,000 acres, from which 
the iron clinker paving-stone is obtained for paving 
Farnham-street. The methods pursued by this gentle- 
man are, deep ploughings, dunging over the whole sur- 
face, sowing early in June, single drill flat in every third 
furrow seam, by a single-handed drill; as soon as the 
lante appear, and the rows can be made out, the home 
oe is set to work ; in the course of a week after, the 
hand-hoe cuts them to their proper distances ia the row ; 
if there is any failure of plants in the rows, they are 
made good by a transplanting ; this is dene by efficient 
men, when they are good-sized plants. Another hand 
hoeing takes place, and then the horse-hoe is run be- 
tween them every two or three weeks as long as the 
horse and the hoe can get between the luxuriant leaves. 
This is done with one horse and a lad, who goes over 
about three acres per day. From 60 to 70 acres are thus 
cultivated every year by this gentleman, who has lately 
commenced marling his sandy grounds, from a pit he 
has lately discovered in a corner of his estate. 


MALT. 

A Return of the number of bushels of Malt on which 
the Duty has been charged in each Year, from 1810 
to 1840, both yearn inclusive, up to the 5th day of 
April, in each Year, in England, Ireland and Scot- 
land, separately and together ; stated throughout in 
the imperial measure. 


|N umber of Bushels of Malt charged with Duty. 


Years. 

ENGLAND. 

IRELAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

TOTAL. 

1810.. 

1811.. 

1812.. 

1813.. 

1814.. 

1815.. 

1816.. 

1817.. 

1818.. 

1819.. 

1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 

1823. . 

1824.. 

1825.. 

1826.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1829.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 
1835 . 

1836.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1840.. 1 

23,541,291 
25,979,328 
22,066,782 
18,945,7 66 

23.656.035 

26.349.263 
26,856,102 
17,820,324 
24,217,175 
22,325,607 
24,739,371 
26,034,730 
24,848,630 
27,312,755 
26,064,802 
27,887,092 
29,181,241 
25,342,913 
28,738,524 
28,217,125 

22.821.035 
29,079,758 
34,115,332 
32,249,892 

34.061.263 
34,072,665 
38,261,833 
35,657,887 
33,620,593 
33,687,302 
34,086,055 

3,033,302 

2,437,859 

2,637,341 

2,159,326 

3,342,512 

3,025,066 

2.232.406 
1,680,219 
1,403,336 

1.879.082 
1,734,647 
1,869,758 
1,822,125 
1,811,490 
1,840,196 
2,279,188 
2,701,358 
2.142,530 
2,049,642 
2,266,226 
2,079,468 

1.892.082 
2,115,435 
1,970,058 

2.049.407 
2,152,138 
2,511,231 
2,268,475 
2,279,069 
2,101,744 
1,604,307 

784,527 

968,100 

893,707 

658,657 

1,130,042 

1,319,472 

1,258,061 

1,142,539 

1,167,619 

1,442,613 

1,400,309 

1,225,883 

1,077,536 

1,429,188 

2,014,835 

2,784,477 

3,724,919 

2,490,067 

3,194,336 

3,713,490 

3,944,406 

4,089,127 

4.105,377 

3,767,242 

4,406,913 

4,437,220 

4,736,449 

4,751,594 

4,480,792 

4,567,083 

4,309.656 

27,359,120 
29,385,287 
25,597,830 
21,763,749 
28,128,589 
30,693,801 
30,346,569 
20,643,082 
26,788,130 
25,647,302 
27,874,327 
29,180,371 
27,748,291 
30,553,433 
29,919,833 
32,950,757 
35,607,518 
29,975,510 
33,982,502 
34.196,841 
28,844,909 
35.060,967 
40,336,144 
37,987.192 
40,517,583 
40,662,023 
45,509,513 
42,677,956 
40,380,454 
40,356,129 
40 900,018 


G. A. Cottrell, First General Accountant. 
Excise Office, London, June 27, 1840. 
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SHEEP BREEDING. 

“ When a rare of animals have possessed In a (Treat decree, 
through several generations, the properties which it is our 
object to obtain, their progeny are said to be well bred, and 
their stock rauy be relied on ; and it cannot be doubted that 
any breed may be improved in the same manner.” — Sir 
John Sinclair. 

When I consider that there are continually 
grazing on oar fertile pastures thirtv*two millions 
of sheep which, exclusive of the carcase, produce 
a yearly clip of wool of the value of seven millions 
of pounds sterling, employing .150,000 individuals, 
and ultimately yielding manufactures to theamount 
of, at least, twenty-one millions of sovereigns 
annually, my heart expands with English pride, 
and 1 am happy my lot was cast in such acouatry. 
But then comes the curdling enquiry of how is it 
that the good common sense of the British farmer, 
with appliances enjoyed by no other agriculturist 
in the world, still suffers his green hills to be 
disfigured with such an inappropriate illegitimate 
race of sheep ? Unwilling as I am to cause pain to 
any one, or to assume superiority over brother 
husbandmen, yet imperative truth forces me to 
regret that even in the middle of the 19th century 
the following inconsiderate practice prevails : — 
A farmer rides a day's journey to a sheep letting, 
where he sees a number of animals of various 
pretensions, fetching, according to worth or fancy, 
from fifty shillings to nearly as many pounds. 
Now this motley batch of varying priced rams have 
all been bred in the same bungling way from the 
same flock, and by the same males. And the 
sheep that is now making twenty pounds is by the 
same sire as he that but climbs to fifty shillings ; 
the higher priced one being but a chance hit of 
comeliness, without system in his production, or 
certainty of what will be bis progeny. It could 
not have happened otherwise, for had those indi- 
vidual sheep been bred with any science or method 
at all there could not have been that degrading 
disparity in the produce of the same flock. But 
such a ram breeder has no help in him, for he also 
yearly goes as far off for his males, (there's a 
charm in great distances,) where he has picked 
out one, but also without character or pedigree, 
with nothing but present external appearances and 
smell of oilcake to recommend him ; no one being 
able to predict whether his offspring will be 
ringstraked, speckled, and spotted— whether their 
faces will be black, grey, or white. At such a 
market the obtaining a showy sheep is all that 
can be expected or guaranteed — all (he rest is 
clouds, darkness, or uncertainty, and probably 
the next crop of lambs may show patches of as 
many breeds, and as many contradictory defects, as 
there are counties in England. Therefore itcannot 
be too urgently pressed on the attention of sheep 
breeders that in hiring rams a first consideration 
should be to select from such tup-masters only as 
have pedigree, uniformity, and character, super- 
added to a goodly appearance in their general 
flock. 

To those farmers who are undecided from 
whence to have their next male sheep I respectfully 
submit, do not be satisfied with merely seeing a 
score or two of the firstlings of the flock penned 
up for display. Quietly go over the whole farm, 
and after allowance for variety of pasturage and 
shelter, see whether there is an uniformity in the 
flock ; whether any promiscuous two or three 
score of them present such an identity as to render 
it difficult for individuals to be distinguished from 
each other. See that the males are masculine and 


the females feminine, with an harmonions family 
likeness running through the whole. Then ask 
the proprietor how he procured even a flock- — 
whether he changes it by introducing new and 
unknown males with every returning season ? 
He will answer in the negative, and say he has 
for a quarter or half a century carefully bred only 
from such as he well knew, whose uninterrupted 
pedigree he can produce, and during that time 
his mutton had not deteriorated, nor his wool 
lost weight or quality— that he indulges in no 
auxiliaries, as cake, corn, or seed, for food, or 
sheds for shelter, bnt that they eat nothing but 
what is grown on the farm— that they are thereby 
fortified against debasing influences of every kind, 
and truly a desirable lock to breed from. My 
sheep being far short of perfection, though perhaps 
a stags or two in advance of some of my brother 
breeders, I beg to describe them. Abiding ever by 
what I have already said about the head — the head 
is short, round , and without an gle or hollo w — a tape 
passed from the throat round behind the ears 
•ball about equal alike the girth from the throat 
over the eves and forehead— a quiet but confident 
aquiline visage ( no pig-faced lady for me)— ears 
woolly, short, well-back and down bent, not 
rabbit fashioned — the neck not straight lined from 
the rump, but set on at the shoulders at about a 
45 upward angle, nor tapering over delicately 
towards the head, but thick, full, and fleshy along 
its whole length — blade-bones well spread, fu 
back, and showing the chine above their upper 
working, which will produce a large open and 
heavy breast, not pitched downwards as in the 
greyhound, but rounded up to a frontage like the 
forekeel of a ship. This enables the sheep to 
look well in the face, and gives it a presence as if 
standing up hill from whatever aspect It may 
he viewed, that is, gradually rising from the loin 
to the setting of the neck, which again springs 
upwards, thick, full, and muscular— nor do I 
object to a slight hollow about the middle of the 
back, capacious loin, spread out hips, and well 
connected rumps— wide and fleshy in the twist, legs 
short light boned, and under the sheep, not stuck 
out like four props to a hay stack. 1 covet not a 
thick tallow t&ll, bnt must have a well woolled 

Uy. Other breeders possibly have better sheep ; 
I know what mine cost, and what they pay, and 
in this respect am a contented man. I bad more 
to say, but fear I am trespassing. 

Practical. 

P.S. — Of course, I have been speaking of the 
muscular frame, not of the fatty obliteration of all 
form, in my flock of sheep. 


THE GROWTH OF P LA NTS.-A profitable ep- 
plicatiou of electricity, Dr. Darwio observes, to promote 
the growth of plants, is not yet discovered ; it is never- 
theless probable that, in dry seasons, tho erection of 
numerous metallic points on the surface of the ground, 
but a few feet high, might, in the night time contribute 
to precipitate the dew, by facilitating tho passage of 
electricity from the air into the earth ; and that an erec- 
tion of such points higher in the air, by means of wires 
wrapped round tali reds, or elevated on buildings, might 
precip.tate showers from the higher parts of tM atmos- 
phere. Such points erected in gardens might promote 
a quicker vegetation of the plants in their vicinity, by 
supplying them more abundantly with the electrie 
ether. 
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ON FERN. 

Fora (A. S. farau, vaersn, Dot,; fearn, Sax.; 
f*hras, Ger., to go, as the plant is very abundant, 
and everywhere meets the traveller ; mum, Lat., 
quasi filatiin incise^) forms the order of “ Filices,” 
is tie cryptogamous class of plants, in the artificial 
syatem of arrangement. The genera of ferns are 
asmerous ; but one plant only comes uudar the no- 
des of agriculture, the common brake or the 11 Pteris 
aquiline,” from wrtpov, Gr., a wing, is very gene- 
rally diffused over uncultivated grounds and heaths, 
and very often found on soils or good quality. It 
abounds in harah loams, in dells and ravines, and on 
the sides of banka and mountains, where it grows 
luxuriantly on sands and gravels, on clayey and 
nixed substrata, and very generally on white sands 
nixed with gravel, with a thin vegetable layer, con* 
itituting soils of the poorest quality. The roots 
spread horizontally and often deeply into the ground, 
and are difficult of extirpation — frequent mowing, 
ploughing, and dunging, have been recommended, 
tad above all, the pouring urine upon them. Sheep 
folded closely on fern ground will banish the plants 
by mesas of the dung and urine. 

Fern has a salt mucilaginous taste, and was for- 
merly much used in medicine, tnd the country peo- 
ple yet retain it in powder to destroy worms, and 
reckon a bed of the green plants of it a sovereign 
cart for the riokete in children. The stems tied to- 
gether make a vary durable thatch, afford a violent 
beat when burned, and are used where coals or fuel 
is scarce, to beat ovens, and to burn limestone. The 
roots boiled in wash are moeb relished ,by swine, 
sod in Normandy they are mixed in bread, and in 
Siberia they are brewed in ale, with one-third part of 
tbs roots to two-thirds of malt. It is very astrin- 
gent, and is used in preparing kid and chamois 
leather. 

Whan this plant is cot in a green state, and left 
to rot on the ground, it very muoh improves the 
lad, sod the ashes afford double the quantity of 
islt of any other vegetable. Tbe ashes are often 
mixed with water and formed into halls, heated in 
tbs fire, and then used as an alkaline ley for soouring 
liaso. Fern ashes yield shout one-ninth of their 
weight in salt, principally the sulphate and sub- 
carbonate of potash. 1000 parts of tbe plant, out 
in August, and thoroughly dried, afforded 36.46 of 
nhes, which yielded by lixiviation 4.5 of salt. One 
buadred parts of each vegetable being thoroughly 
dried, were burned by an open fire, and the ashea 
weighed, and then lixiviated till all their saline 
contest* were extracted, gave as under : — 


100 parts, j 

Ashes, 

Salt. 

Suit from 
100 parta of 
ashes. 



10.67 

2-5 

23.4 

Fern 

5. 

0.62 

12.5 

Ditto 

3.64 

0.42 

11.6 

Buckwheat. . .1 

• # 


33.3 

Sonchuaarven- 

■» 

10.5 

1.96 

18.6 

n«.oi 

9 9 

# m 

11.5 

Fumitory .... 

21.9 

7,9 

36. 

Wormwood. .. 

9.74 

7.3 

74.8 

Sallow 

2 & 

0,28 

10.2 

Elm 

241 

0.39 

16.6 

Oak 

1.3 

0.15 

11.1 

Beech 

0.58 

0.12 

21.9 



1.22 

0.07 

6.1 

Fir 

0.34 

0.04 

13.2 


The propertians of the saline substances to the 
earthy in plants is smallest in woods. Fern, 4 .25 ; 
red clover, 0.78 ; vetches, 27. 5 ; beans and stalks, 
20, | and varies in other plants from 1 to 5 ; moots 
1 to 8, in rye 1 to 8, in wheat 1 to 3, in turnips 1 to 
3.33, In potatoes 1 to 1.3, and in parsnips 1 to 1 ; 
in flax 1 to 1.7, in hemp 1 te 8. 100 parts of fern 
gtve 3.221 of earths. 

Hence we see that sncoolent herbaceous plants 
yields much greater proportion both of ashes and 
•alt, than the shrubby and ligneous structures, but 
they were all well dried ; and wood will lose only one- 
third or one-fifth in drying, whereas mtny succulent 
plants will lose ss much as nine-tenths, whioh may 
acoonnt for the difference. 

Ferns make a good litter far cattle, and are 
usually dried and stacked for that purpose. They 
remain long unchanged, and should be laid in the 
bottom of the yards, or in similar moist places, 
whsre they may be completely saturated. The 
tabes are used as a top-dressing, mixed or nnmixed , 
with good effect. The plant should be cut before 
it decays, and when green, either for litter or for 
ashes, for plants that contain much fixed alkali are 
liable, when withered, to lose it by every shower 
that falls. Fern is best adapted for summer litter 
for cattle and horses in the yards ; when dried, like 
all vegetable fibre, it is very insoluble and inde- 
structible by spontaneous change, and haa in excess 
the general toughness and elasticity produced by 
tbe stringy intermixture of tbe minute threads. 
These fibres differ mnch in plants, being very 
flexible or firm, bard and brittle, and diminish in wood 
and herbaceous plants. It consists of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and a little asote. Tbe oatting 
of dried fern into short lengths for litter, os recom- 
mended in tbe esse of rank straws, by s change in 
the common cutters, might facilitate the decompo* 
sition and future management as a manure. 

J. D. 


ON STALL AND HOUSE-FEEDING 
OF RAMS. 

Sir,— Seeing the system of bouse and stalbfeed- 
ing of rams fast creeping into practice amongst 
some of the first breeders in the kingdom, I 
would wish, and feel obliged to, some of your nu- 
merous and enlightened readers, to inform me 
what are the more especial and particular advan- 
tages to be obtained from such a custom. 

Is the health of the animal improved by it? 

Is the animal more capable of performing the 
duties required of him in the tupping season ? 

Or, is that immense load of flesh (being five 
stone heavier than if he were in the field in the 
usual way,) put on the animal to make his appear- 
ance fine to the eye and hand of the purchaser only ? 

Does not the system of keeping him shut up in 
a house or stall six months or more in the year, 
make him naturally indolent, less active, and 
more incapacitated to the duties he has to perform ? 

And, as he has been rearedasahot-bouse plant, 
will not his health be greatly impaired when ex- 
posed on Cotswold Hills or the wolds of York- 
shire, and the most bleak situations ? 

A reply to these important questions will very 
greatly oblige, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Constant Reader. 
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MANURING THE 80IL AND 
MAKING HOTBEDS. 

** M°*t persons imagine that manure is all that is 
wanted to make a garden fruitful ; and thus, if the 
fruit-trees do not bear, and the flowers and vegeta- 
bles do not thrive, manure is considered the univer- 
sal panacea. Now, the fact is, that so far from this 
being the case, most small gardens have been ma- 
nured a great deal too much ; and in many, the sur- 
face soil, instead of consisting of rich friable mould, 
only presents a soft, black, shining Bubstance, which 
is the humic acid from the manure saturated with 
stagnant water. No appearance is more common 
in the gardens of street-houses than this, from these 
gardens being originally ill-drained, and yet conti- 
nually watered; and from their possessors loading 
them with manure, in the hope of rendering them 
fertile. 

“ As it is known to chemists, that it is only the 
humic acid, and carbonic acid gas, contained in 
manure, which make that substance nourishing to 
plants; and as these acids must be dissolved in 
water before the roots can take them up, it may seem 
strange that any solution of them in water, however 
strong it may be, should be injurious to vegetation. 
The fact is, however, that it is the great quantity of 
food contained in the water that renders it unwhole- 
some. When the roots of a plant, and their little 
sponge-like terminations, are examined in a power- 
ful microscope, it will be clearly seen that no thick 
substance can pass through them. Thus water 
loaded with gross coarse matter, as it is when satu- 
rated with humic acid, must be more than the poor 
spongioles can swallow ; and yet, as they are truly 
sponge-like, their nature prompts them, whenever 
they And moisture, to attempt to take it op, without 
having the power of discriminating between what is 
good for them and what will be injurious. The 
spongioles thus imbibe the saturated liquid ; and 
loaded with this improper food, the fibrous roots, 
like an over-gorged snake, become distended, the 
fine epidermis that covers them is tom asunder, 
their power of capillary attraction is gone, and tbev 
can neither ferce the food they have taken up into 
the main roots, nor reject the excromentitious mat- 
ter sent down to them from the leaves, after the 
elaboration of the sap. In this state of things, 
from the usual circulation of the fluids being im- 
peded, it is not surprising that the plant should 
turn yellow, that its flowers should not expand, that 
its fruit should shrivel and drop off prematurely, 
and that in the end it should die ; as, in fact, it may 
be said to expire of apoplexy, brought on by indi- 
gestion. 

“ All soil, to be in a fit state for growing plants, 
should be sufficiently loose and dry to allow of water 
passing through it intermixed with air; as water, 
when in this state, is never more than slightly im- 
pregnated with the nutritious juices of the manure 
through which it has passed. The spongioles sre 
thus not supplied with more food at a time than they 
can properly take up and digest, and a healthy cir- 
culation of the fluids is kept up through the whole 
plant. But what, it may be asked, is to be done 
with a garden, the soil of which has become black 
and slimy like half-rotten peat 1 The quickest re- 
medy is covering it with lime, as that combines rea- 
dily with the humic acid, and reduces it to a state of 
comparative dryness ; or, if the subsoil be good, the 
ground may be trenched, and the surface-soil buried 
two spits deep ; in either case, it will be necessary 
thoroughly to drain the garden to prevent a recur' 
rence of the evil. 


“ All the different kinds of soil found on level 
ground, consist of two parts, which are called the 
surface soil and the subsoil ; and as the subsoil al- 
ways consists of one of the three primitive earths, so 
do these earths always enter, more or less, in the 
composition of every kind of surface-soil. The 
primitive earths are — silex, (which includes sand 
and gravel,) clay, and lime, which includes alse 
chalk; and most subsoils consist of a solid bed or 
rock of one or other of these materials, probably in 
nearly the same state as it wss left by the Deluge. 
The surface-soils on the contrary, are of compara- 
tively recent date; and they have been slowly 
formed by the gradual crumbling of the subsoil, 
and its intermixture with decayed animal and vege- 
table matter, and with other soils which may have 
been accidentsllv washed down upon, or purposely 
brought to it. In fields and uncultivated plaoes, 
the surface-soil is almost as hard, and as coarse in 
its texture, as the subsoil on which it rests ; but in 
gardens which have been long in cultivation, the 
surface-soil becomes so thoroughly pulverised by 
frequent diggings, and so mixed with the manure 
sod decayed vegetables which have been added to 
it from time to time, that it is changed into the soft, 
light, fine, powdery substance called garden-mould. 
If the subsoil be naturally porous or well drained, 
this mould, however rich it may be made by the 
addition of decayed vegetable matter or animal ma- 
nure, will always continue friable ; and as long as it 
does so, it will be fit for the growth of plants : but 
if no vent be allowed for the escape of the water, 
and it be continually enriched with manure, it will 
be changed in time into the black slimy substioce 
that has been already described. 

“ Surface-soil is called peat-earth when it is com- 
posed of decayed vegetable matter, without any 
mixture of animal manore ; and, as this excess of 
vegetable matter could neither be produced nor 
decayed, without abundance of stagnant moisturfe, 
this kind of earth is almost always found on aclsyey 
subsoil, which prevants the water which falls upon 
it from escaping. Peat-earth has a spongy, elastic 
feeling when trodden upon, arising from the quan- 
tity of water that it holds, and it can only be ren- 
dered fit for cultivation by drainiog. In its elastic 
state it is what is called in Scotland a moss, sod in 
England a peat-bog. Should the water, instead of 
being afforded a vent by drainage, bo suffered to 
accumulate for many years, till it completely satu- 
rates the peat, the soil becomes what is called a 
morass or quagmire; and it can no longer be 
trodden on, as it will engulph any substance resting 
upon it. A still further accumulation of water 
will, in the course of years, cause the bog to burst 
its bounds, and overflow the surrounding country; 
as the Solway-mosa did many years ago, and as bogs 
in Ireland have done frequently. An excess of 
vegetable matter on a silicious subsoil, differs from 
the common black-peat in retaining less water; 
and in being mixed with a portion of the primitive 
earth, which, from its loose texture, becomes easily 
detached from the subsoil. Peat in this state is 
called heath mould. 

“ The most productive soils are those in which 
several ingredients are combined in proper propor- 
tions ; and if any one of the primitive earths pre- 
ponderates, the soil becomes comparatively unfer- 
tile. Thus the best soil for gardening purposes is 
generally allowed to be a calcareous loam on a 
chalky subsoil ; and this sort of soil is composed of 
nearly equal parts of lime, sand, and clay, enriched by 
depositions of decayed animal and vegetable matter. 
The next best soil is a sandy loam, composed of 
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day and Band, enriched by decayed animal and 
vegetable substances, and resting on a gravelly or 
sandy subsoil. The worst soils are peat and sand. 
A poor sandy soil is necessarily a nearly barren one ; 
because it will not retain either water, or the nu- 
tritious juices from manure, long enough to afford 
nourishment to the plants grown upon it ; and it is 
obvious that a soil of this kind can only be rendered 
fertile by mixing it with clay ; which would change 
it into a sandy loam. 

'* A stiff clay is unfertile from its attracting mois- 
ture, and retaining it round the roots of the plants 
till they become swollen and unhealthy. It also 
retards the decomposition of manure, and obstructs 
the progress of the roots, which waste their strength 
in the efforts they make to penetrate, or twine round 
its adhesive clods. Soils of this description are 
improved by a mixture of sand, gravel, road-grit, 
or any substance which tends to separate the parti- 
cles of the clay, and to render it light and friable. 

** Chalky soils succeed better unmixed, than any 
of the other kinds ; but chalk being a carbonate of 
lime, can hardly be called a primitive soil. The 
chalk, however, from its whiteness, is colder than 
any other soil ; as it does not absorb, but reflects 
back the rays of the sun. Rain also penetrates into 
it very slowly, and not to any great depth. Chalk 
mixed with sand forms a kind of calcareous loam 
admirably adapted for growing vegetables; and 
chalky soils are peculiarly susceptible of improve- 
ment from manure. 

'* Manure*.— The kind of manure generally used 
in gardens are horse or cow dung, and decayed vege- 
table matters ; the manure in both cases being suf- 
fered to lie in a heap to rot before it is spread on 
the ground, in order that its component parts may 
be decomposed by fermentation, and thus brought 
into s fit state to afford food to the plants. Old hot- 
beds or mushroom beda are thus well adapted for 
manuring a garden ; and when fresh stable dung is 
employed for that purpose, it is geoerally thrown 
into a beep, and turned over several times till the 
fermentation has abated, before it is dug into the 
ground. As, however, a great quantity of carbonic 
acid gas is evolved, and escapes during the process 
of fermentation, and as it seems a great pity that so 
much of the nutritious properties of the manure 
should be lost, it is now customary to cover the 
dunghill with earth, into which the gases will rise 
during the process of fermentation, and in which 
they will deposit the greater part of their nutritious 
properties. A quantity of earth should also be laid 
round the dunghill, to imbibe the liquid that runs 
from it ; and this earth, part of which must be re- 
moved and fresh added every time the dunghill is 
turned over, will be found very nearly as valuable 
for manuring the beds of a garden, as the manure 
itself. 

“ The modes of applying manure differ according to 
the difference of the soils. For sandy loams, tho- 
roughly rotten dung, either from an old hot-bed, or 
from a dung-hill sufficiently decayed to be cut easi- 
ly with the spade, or the earth that has covered a 
dunghill, during the process of fermentation, should 
be laid on the surface of the soil, and dug in. In 
very poor aandy soils, rotten manure, or earth from 
a dunghill, should be laid on the surface of the soil, 
and not dug in : being covered, if hot dry weather 
be expected, with leaves, straw, or the branches of 
trees cut off in pruning ; or occasionally sprinkled 
with water. Soils of this description, and loose 
sands, are frequently improved in the south of 
France and Italy, by sowing them with seeds of the 
common white lupine, and then, when the plants 
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have eome up and grown about a foot high, plough- 
ing or digging them into the soil. The green succu- 
lent stems of the lupines, when thus buried in the 
soil, supply it with moisture during the process of 
their decay ; and thus houriahment is afforded to the 
corn, which is immediately afterwards sown upon 
the soil for a crop. Clayey soils should have unfer- 
mented manure, mixed with undecayed straw laid in 
the bottom of the furrows made in uigging : that the 
process of fermentation, and the remains of the straw 
may operate in keeping the particles of the soil open , 
or, in other words, in preventing their too close 
adhesion. Lime (though wheu burnt it becomes vio- 
lently caustic, and will destroy and waste all the 
manure applied with it), as carbonate of lime, or 
chalk (in which state only it can properly he called 
a soil), retains the manure applied to it longer than 
any other soil. Retten manure may thus be dug 
into chalk, with the certainty that it will be pre- 
served from further decay for a very long time, and 
that every shower will work a small portion of its 
fertilizing juioes out of it, and oarry them into the 
soil, where they will be thus presented to the plants 
in the best possible state for affording wholesome 
food. 

“ Peat soils may be improved by the addition of 
quicklime as a manure, which will absorb the super- 
abundant moisture which they oontain ; or they may 
be mixed with sand, gravel, or clay, to give them 
firmness and tenacity, ami then with a small quan- 
tity of animal manure. Sandy peat or heath-mould 
is very usefal in gardens fer growing heaths, rhodo- 
dendrons, kalmias, or any plants with fine hair-like 
roots; and from the quantity of vegetable matter 
that it contains naturally, it does not require any 
manure, more than what is furnished by the decay- 
ing leaves of the plants grown in it, 

“ Nearly the same rules apply to decaying leaves 
and other substances used as manure, as to stable- 
dong. They may be buried in an undecayed state 
in clayey soil, when it ia the object to separate the 
adhesive particles of the clay by the process of fer- 
mentation ; but their component parts should be 
separated by fermentation before they are applied as 
a manure to growing plants. Vegetable mould (that 
is, leaves thoroughly decayed and mixed with a 
little rich loam) is admirably adapted for manuring 
the finer kinds of flowers, and plants in pots. There 
are many other kinds of manure used in gardens oc- 
casionally, such as the dung of pigs, rabbits, and 
poultry, grass mown from lawns, parings of leather, 
horn-shavings, bones, the sweepings of streets, the 
emptying of privies, cess-pools, and sewers, the 
clipping of hedges and pruning of trees, weeds, the 
refuse of vegetables, pea haulm, &c. All these should 
be fermented, and applied in the same manner as 
the common kinds of manure. 

41 The following ia a summary of the general rules 
to be observed in manuring and improving soils : — 
Never to use animal manure and quick-lime together, 
as the one will destroy the other. To use lime as a 
manure only in very aandy or peaty soils, or in soils 
abounding with sulphate of iron. To remember 
that rotten manure ia considered to give solidity ; 
and that unfermented manure, buried in trenching, 
has a tendency to lighten the aoil. To dilute liquid 
manure from a dunghill with water, before applying 
it to growing plants ; as otherwise, from the quan- 
tity of ammonia that it contains it will be apt to 
burn them. To cover and surround dunghills with 
earth during the prooeae of fermentation, to absorb 
the nutritious gases that would otherwise escape. 
To remember that the manure of cows and all ani- 
mals that chew the cud, is cold snd suited to a 
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light soil ; and that the manure of bories, pigs, and 
poultry is hot and suited to a firm soil ; also that all 
manure, when well rotted, becomes cold in its na- 
ture, and should be treated accordingly. To re- 
member that all mixed soils are more fertile than 
soils consisting only of one of the three primitive 
earths, vis., lime, aand, or olay ; and never to forget 
that too much manure is quite as injurious to plants 
os too little. 

*• Formation of hot-beds.— Though nearly all the 
kinds of manure which have been enumerated nosy 
be used occasionally for hot-beds, tbe only materials 
in common use in gardens, are stable manure, dead 
leaves, and tan. Tbe first of these, which is by far 
tbe most general, consists partly of borse-dung, and 
partly of what gardeners call long litter, that is, 
straw moistened and discoloured, but not decayed. 

The manure is generally in this state when it is 
purchased, or taken from the stable, for tbe purpose 
of making a bot-bed. 

** The necessary quantity of manure is procured 
at tbe rate of one cart load, or from twelve to fifteen 
large wbeelbarrowfuls to every light, as tbe garden- 
ers call tbe sashes of tbe frames, eaoh light being 
about three feet wide *, and this manure is laid in a 
heap to ferment. The heap should then be eoverod 
with earth to receive the gases evolved during fer- 
mentation, and earth laid round it to absorb the li- 
quid manure that may drain from it. In about a 
week the earth may be removed, and tbe manure 
turned over with a dung-fork, and well shaken toge- 
ther ; this operation being repeated two or three or 
more times, at intervals of two or three days, till 
the whole mass is become of one colour, and the 
straws are sufficiently decomposed to be torn to 
pieces with the fork. 

“ The size of the hot-bed must depend principally 
on the sise of tbe frame which is to cover it ; observ- 
ing thst tbe bed must be from six inches to s foot 
wider tbsn the frame every way. Tbe manure must 
then be spread in layers, each layer being beaten 
down with the back of the fork, till the bed is about 
three feet and a half high. The surface of the ground 
on which tbe hot-bed is built, is generally raised 
about six inches above tbe general surface of tbe 
garden ; and it is advisable to lay some earth round 
the bottom of tbe bed, nearly a foot wide, that it may 
receive the juices of tbe manure that will drain from 
the bed. As soon as tbe bed is made, the frame is 
put on and tbe sashes kept quite dose, till a steam 
appears upon the glass, when the bed is considered 
in a fit state to be covered three or four inches deep 
with mould ; observing, if the bed has settled une- 
qually, to level the surface of the manure before 
covering it with earth. 1'he seeds to be raised may 
either be sown in this earth or in pots to be plunged 
in it. 

“ The proper average heat for a hotbed intended to 
raise flower seeds, or to grow cucumbers, is 60 deg. ; 
but melons require a heat of 65 deg. to grow in, 
and 75 deg. to ripen their fruit. This heat should 
be taken in a morning, and does not include that of 
tbe sun in the middle of the day. When the beat of 
tbe bed becomes so great as to be in danger of injur- 
ing the plants, tbe obvious remedy is to give sir by 
raising tbe glasses ; and if thia he not sufficient, the 
general heat of the bed must be lowered by making 
excavations in the dung from the sides, so as to 
reach nearly to the middle of the bed, and filling up 
these excavations with cold dung which has already 
undergone fermentation, or with leaves, turf, or any 
other similar material which will receive heat but 
not increase it. When the best of the bed falls 
down to 48 deg. or lower, it should be raised, by 


applying on the outside fresh costings of dung, 
grass, or leaves, which are called linings. 

“ When hot-beds are made of spent tanner's bark 
or deoayed leaves, a kind of box or pit must be 
formed of bricks or boards, or even of layers of turf 
or clay, and the tan or leaves filled in so as to make 
a bed. Where neatness is an object, this kind of 
bed is preferable to any other ; but a common hot-bed 
of stable manure may be made to look neat by thatch- 
ing the outside with straw, or covering it with bast 
mats, pegged down to keep them close to the 
bed." — Afro. Loudon * i Gardeningfor Ladies • 


PERSIC ARIA (FOR FLIES IN HORSES).- 
Tbe herb or juice of the Cold Arsmart (Amman Peni- 
caria or Peachwort), also called Mild or Dead Amnprt, 
with a leaden-coloured spot on the leaf, and not hot tnd 
biting , but rather sourish to the taste, pat to a horse or 
other cattle's seres, “ will drive away the fly in tbe 
hottest time of summer." Dr. Short, who confirms this 
statement of Culpeper and Salmon, says it will “ drive 
away flies and all vermin, being strewed in the plaoe 
where they are." It is called the Mild, or Cold, er 
Spotted Arsmartb, or Periicaria, or Peachwort, because 
the leaves are so like the leaves of a peach tree. It was 
also called Plumbago, because of tbe ** leaden coloured 
spot placed on the leaf." which distinguishes this the 
Mild or Cold from the Hot and Biting Peppenvoru It 
has far broader leaves than the spot. The Mild of the 
old Herbalists is the species called the Poligonem Per- 
il caria by modern Botanists, who describe it as having 
a round reddish branching stem j leaves one after an- 
other, lance-shaped, set at the great red joints of the 
stalk ; they have semicircular blackish marks, or as Sir 
Janies Smith calls them, “ black Innate spots" on them, 
usually either bluish or whitish, with such like seed fol- 
lowing. The root is long, stringy, and perishes yearly. 
Tbe taste of this herb is rather seur, like sorrel, or else 
a little drying, or without taste. The Hot Arsmart, 
called also Water Pepper, and Biting Penicaria, has 
no spot on the middle of the leaf ; it grows not so tall 
or high as the mild ; it has many lax, interrupted droop- 
ing leaves, of the colour of peach leaves ; it is veiy sel- 
dom or never spotted ; in other particulars, it is very 
like the Mild, but may easily be known from it by taste, 
for the Ifot makes the tongue smart , the other does not . 
Besides it has no spot on the middle of the leaf, like the 
other. The stem is about one foot and a half high, but 
this is the shorter. Both flower in June, and seed ia 
August. The Hot Arsmart, strewed in a chamber, will 
soon kill or expel all the fleas in it. Tbe old Herbalists 
say, ** a good handful of the Hot-Biting Persioaria, put 
under a horse’s saddle, will make him go vigorous and 
travel fre^U and lustily again, although he were half-tired 
before." No doubt, for it acts like a red poker. They 
are found in dry ditches and watery places. The Mild 
chiefly about ponds and marshes. The flowers of both 
the Hot and Cold Arsmart are, I believe, crimson, but 
those of tbe Hot are dotted. 


FRENCH SHEPHERDS.— The French shepherds 
induce their flocks to follow them to and from pasture, 
instead of driving and alarming them by dogs as we do 
in Euglsnd. The shepherd effects this by bringing up 
two or three lambs by hand, which, by following him 
ever afterwords when culled, cause the whole flock to 
do the same. But the shepherd's perpetual call upon 
these protegees of his,natural!y induces the flock to move 
when they hear his voice ; and to persons to whom such 
soenes of rural imagery are not devoid of interest, it Is ■ 
very gratifying sight. This, toe, is classical; Statius, 
in his “ Thebaid," compares the parental care of the 
Grecian General, Eteocles, to a shepherd leading out 
his sheep from their fold ; and Homer illustrates tbe joy 
which <&neas displays on viewing the discipline of his 
troops, by that of a shepherd, on seciog Ids flack in good 
plight as he leads them to water. 
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ON THE OPERATION OF 
BUDDING. 

Budding Is one of the most refined and delicate 
operations of the gardener ; and the month of 
August (the early weeks of it particularly) is the 
season in which it is usually performed with the 
greatest promise of success, it 1 r the object of this 
article not only to render the process intelligible 
in all its parts, but to elucidate the causes of the 
union which takes place between the stock and 
bod. In order to tills, the organization of the 
latter most be considered ; and we therefore refer 
the reader to the following brief compendium of 
what appears to be the received opinion of the best 
physiological Botanists of the present day. 

A bud is the rudiment of a branch, no branch 
can be formed nnless a bud, in one condition or 
other has existed, though from some cause it be 
not revealed to the eye, and frequently is never 
excited Into growth. “ A leaf bud consists 
of a minute conical portion of soft succulent cel- 
lular tissue, enveloped )n scaly, rudimentary 
leaves, closely applied to each other. The centre 
of the bud is the seat of its vitality : the scales 
that cover it are the parts towards the develop- 
ment of which its energies are first directed/* 

In this opinion any one must coincide who dis- 
sects a bud while in the early progress of its 
swelling, and then consider that, “ a leaf-bud 
usually originates at the axil, or angular base of a 
leaf, and that its cellular centre communicates 
with that of the woody centre of the stem. In 
fact, if a juicy stem be cut across below, and in 
the direction of a swelling bud, a trace of whitish 
pithy matter may be discerned, from the bud 
to the central pith. In making this assertion 
from observation, as well as from one of the 
authorities alluded to, I refer at present ex- 
clusively to trees or shrubs with perfect stems, 
wherein a layer of bark and wood, crossed by 
medullary rays, are annually produced ; and the 
fact tends not only to determine one of the func- 
tions of the rays, but to show that the central pith 
is the fountain of nutriment to, if not the origin of, 
all buds; and that therefore, when even the pith be- 
comes absorbed, and extinct, It may reasonably be 
conjectured that the developement of the branches 
and head are nearly at an end. 

A leaf-bud, it is further stated, has three special 
properties, those of growth, attraction, and propa- 
gation. In warm, damp weather under the 
influence of light, it has tbe power of increasing 
in size, of developing new parts, and so, of 
growing into a plant. It is in itself a complete 
body, consisting of a vital centre covered by 
nutritive organs or hairs. << Although It is usually 
called into life while attached to its parent plant, 
yet it is capable of growiug as a separate portion, 
and of producing a new individual m all respect § 
the same as that from which it was divided ; hence, 
it is a propagatory organ as much as a seed/’ 

This fact admitted, we possess a key to the 
operation of budding; a process which can be 
performed whenever tbe bark of the stock will 
riss freely, without tearing Into fibrous threads, 
(through a rigid adherence to the wood beneath 
It), and that of the amputated bud separate with 
equal dearness and facility. Common roses (not 
the Chinese), and fruit trees, are generally budded in 
August, because at that period sufficient vital 
activity remains to effect the union of parts, yet 
not enough of it, owing to the declining influence 
of solar power, to stimulate the buds to growth. 


I shall now copy nearly verbatim, the directions 
for the performance of budding given in the Penny 
Cyclopedia under that head, in vol. v.p. 532 ; inter- 
spersing remarks on several of the paragraphs 
which may render them more familiar to the young 
practitioner, first observing that the best stock for 
the reception of a bud is a clear firm shoot of tbe 
wood produced in the present spring, and which is 
strong and elastic, but not hard and woody. The 
bark should be clear, and smooth, and as was 
before said, ought to rise freely from the wood. 
Again, that as standard roses are greatly admired 
for their beauty, and apples and pears are found to 
succeed admirably, producing handsome trees in 
a very few years, when young seedling stocks with 
one shoot only of the spring growth, are budded, 
the directions will be restricted to those, though 
they will be suitable to every species of tree or 
shrub. 

Suppose then a straight, dog-wood stock taken 
from the wood, three to five feet high, to have 
made three stout shoots during the summer at its 
summit. Let these be cut off to the length of six 
inches, as early as possible, and then having 
•elected a shoot of any favourite rose whereon the 
buds appear fully formed and somewhat projecting, 
** with a very sharp knife one of such buds, and 
the leaf to which it is auxllliarv are pared off with 
about half an inch of bark adhering at the upper 
end, and an inch and a half at the lower end. By 
holding the leaf firmly between the finger and 
thumb of the left hand, with the wounded side of 
of tbe paring uppermost, the small slip of wood 
which adheres to the bark may be made by a jerk 
to come away from the paring, leaving nothing 
but the cellular centre of the bud fixed to tbe 
bark/* 

This centre is called by gardeners, the root of 
the bud, and it is extremely liable to be torn away, 
os it adheres firmly to the medullary process which 
passes throogh the sap-wood, and joins the internal 
pith below it. If this occur, a hole or depression 
will be observed just in the centre of the bud, 
below the inner surface of the bark, which it will 
be manifest must entirely prevent the base of the 
bud from coming into contact with tbe wood of 
the stock. On the contrary if the bud retain its 
roots, a few lacerated fibrous processes will be 
seen to repose on the denuded bark, and these will 
produce a slight elevation rather than depression, 
which cannot fail to make the bud press upon the 
wood of the stock. Nine buds of ten will be de- 
prived of this vital centre, if the end of the strip 
below the hud be first raised, but by raising tbe 
strip at tlie upper end, and, as it were coaxing it 
away, many perfect buds can be secured. The 
wood may also be carefully pared down by the 
knife, so as to leave only the bud and its centre. 

41 This done an incision is to be made trans- 
versely through the bark of the stock, and a second 
longitudinally, at right angles to the first, and In a 
direction downward?, so that the two together re- 
semble a sort of "f*. The operator then with a 
flat ivory blade, lifts up the bark on each side of 
the long incision, so as to separate It from the 
wood, and inserts beneath it the prepared bud, 
which is gently pushed downwards till the bud it- 
self is a little below the transverse line/* 

These directions are very correct, but to obey 
them conveniently the budder ought to stand over 
his work , and to bend down the stook till it be be- 
low his eye and hand ; he should hold the prepared 
bud between bis lips, and make the incisions one 
after the other in each shoot (if there be two or 
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three on a stockj in a clean part, not two Inches 
above its junction with the main stem. 

The long cut must be fully opened, and its lips 
kept apart by the haft, so that the tender bark of 
the bud may slip in without interruption or folding 
up, and when inserted to its proper depth, which 
is about one fifth of an inch above the bud, the 
upper part of the bark must be cut off, laying the 
knife along the transverse cut, which thus becomes 
a channel to its edge ; and finally drawing up the 
bud till the newly cut upper edge repose securely 
against that of the cross cut of the T« This posi- 
tion and junction are important, as they expose 
the two barks to the intercommunication of the 
true sap of each. 

In budding roses , the leaf must be entirely cut 
away, leaving only about half an inch of its foot- 
stalk by which the bud with its bark can be con- 
veniently handled, but if the leaf remains, it is 
found to dry the bud by transpiration, and thus to 
render the operation abortive. 

The bud being securely encased, “ a ligature of 
soft wetted bass is carried round the stem so as to 
bind the bud firmly to the new wood on which it 
is placed. If the operation is well performed, the 
bud will thus be fixed on a new plant, in the same 
position as it occupied en the branch from which 
It was taken ; the mouths of the medullary rays of 
its bark will unite with those of the wood of the 
stranger plant ; it will be kept in contact with a 
continual supply of food oozing out of the albur- 
num,’* (sapwood) on which it is placed, it will 
absorb that food, and soon accustom itself to its 
new position. 

Then, when the growing season arrives, it will 
be stimulated by light and warmth to attract sap 
from the wood to which it has adhered, it will push 
forth new wood of its own, over that which it 
touches, and thus will form as intimate a union 
with its stock as it would have formed with its 
parent plant. In order to enable it to do this, it 
is customary to head down budded branches to 
within a few Inches of the buds, so as to compel 
the sap which oozes from the stock to expend it* 
self on the former ; a few natural buds, near the 
inserted bud are allowed to push sufficiently to at* 
tract the sap to their neighbourhood, and are then 
destroyed. When the bud has pushed to the length 
of a few inches, it is tied to the stem so as to be 
secured from being broken off by accident ; and 
finally, when it is quite secure, that small portion 
of the stem of the stock which had been left above 
the bud in the first instance, is cut away, and the 
branches produced by the bud become the head of 
the tree. 

This is capital and philosophical authority, 
which cannot mislead, therefore I have only taken 
the liberty to modifv a word or two occasionally in 
order to remove the slightest ambiguity. To cor- 
roborate the views of the writer, I will add that the 
theory of the function ascribed to the medullary 
processes (known by the name of silver grain) cor* 
responds with that of the late Mr. Knight, who 
considered them ai the channels of intercourse be- 
tween the newly formed bark and wood, and the 
central organs of the stem, in fact, we always 
find wood, however old it may be, even the most 
consolidated heart- wood, to retain much mois- 
ture, it therefore is natural to conclude, that spe- 
cific fluids are conveyed by channels, laterally, 
across the several layers which constitute the wood 
of a tree. 

The first process of budding, to insure success, is 
that which causes compression, so as to fix the 


shield of bark by means of its own moist surface, 
to that of the wood of the stock. The ligature of 
bass, which ought therefore to be tough, fiat, and 
moist, is to be passed so firmly over the incisions 
below and above the bud, as to drive off the air 
from between the surfaces, that the bark may ad- 
here to the alburnum, as a boy’s leather-sucker 
adheres to a wetted stone. This pressure being 
made by the ligature, the interflow of prepared sap 
and the ultimate inosculation of vessels will be 
duly effected. 

It may be inquired why,— if the bud form new 
layers of wood of its own, and never borrow any of 
the qualities of the stock, but remain true to itself — 
why every future shoot from the stock should still 
also retain the quality of that stock, and not be in- 
fluenced by the head of the tree? The reply to 
such an inquiry will be this — The stock at the 
time when it is budded retains a great number of 
latent buds, fed by the pith, some of which pass 
through the layers of the tree from time to time, 
and develope themselves externally. These being 
p re -organized are not changed, and therefore retain 
their origiual character, since whatever processes 
the bud may send down the stock it transmits no 
buds. All such developments are made upwards, 
for all were included in the first inserted germ, and 
however minute at the time they are only develope- 
ments, not creations. This is very wonderful, it 
involves infinite minuteness, but, nevertheless, it is 
not in any degree less true ; and to evince the cor- 
rectness of the hypothesis, a person has nothing 
more to do than to bud a young seedling apple 
or pear stock, according to the tenor of the fore- 
going rules, and to watch the event. The bud will 
form the head, developing bud after bud, till at 
length it attains the dimensions of a full grown tree. 
The stock also will protrude a few shoots from its 
latent buds, which, if neglected at first, might con- 
tend with and subdue the shoot of the inserted bud. 
But if obliterated as they appear, will either vanish, 
as in an old rose stock, or become mere dwindling 
sprigs. In the mean time the stock thickens, ac- 
quires new layers, and remains the vehicle of nutri- 
ment to the head, and nothing more. 

Nothing more need be added at present in the 
form of theory or practical direction ; yet one fur- 
ther extract may be given from our authority which 
deserves much attention. A bud to be successful 
can only be i user ted into a stock nearly related 
botanically — “ Thus, roses will bud upon roses, but 
not upon currants, as is vulgarly supposed. Apples 
will bud upon pears or thorns ; pears upon medleys 
and quinces ; and apricots upon plums — because all 
these species are closely related ; but an apple will 
uot bud upon a plum or peach, because, although 
they are allied to a certain degree, yet their consan- 
guinity is not sufficiently strong.” 


CHICORY. 

Sir, — I shall feel obliged if any of your readers 
will Inform me of the nature of ths grass chicory; 
whether it is useful for soiling cattle, the method 
of cultivation required, and where seed may 
be procured ? 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Gloucestershire Farmer. 

May 18 M. 
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ON A SIMPLE LIQUID MANURE 
CART. 

Bv H. Wood, Esq., of Bramdean House, 
Hampshire. 

( From the Journal qf the Royal Agricultural Society .) 

The agriculturist on the Continent contrives 
that the drainings of his kitchen and oat-offices 
should empty themselves Into the dong-heap, from 
which the surplus should be discharged and 
removed by a simple water-cart to his meadow or 
garden. The stables and cow-houses or sheds have 
small wells to receive the urine drained from the 
cattle, and the grass in summer being cut for them, 
the ground after each cutting is watered with the 
collected urine, dilated with a proper quantity of 
water, according to the dryness of the season. I 
have adopted this system in my own farm, and the 
stalls of my stable are sloped to iron gratings in 
their centres, which cover a well of a foot square, 
communicating with a drain constructed with the 
common circular pot used for draining land, and 
running the whole length of the stable, with a foil 
of about half an inch to a foot. At the end of this 
drain, outside the stable, I have constructed a 
masonry-vat to receive the urine drained from the 
stable, and my servant, after cleaning his horses, 
throws down two or three pails of water over that 
grating which is farthest removed from the vat, 


the drain being thus washed down throughout its 
length, and the whole kept quite clean and free 
from smell. The drains of my house and scullery 
are above ground, and run into the dung-heap, 
which is thus always kept moist ; and the salt and 
grease contained in the washings of the house are 
absorbed by the dung, which, without this aid in 
dry weather, would not be converted into manure. 
The advantage of this arrangement is, that nothing 
is wasted, and there is no necessity for the various 
contrivances in use to destroy the smell of sinks, 
which are such nuisances to most houses : for the 
pump being at the head of the house-drain, my 
servants are enabled to wash down the latter daily 
without any trouble, and in dry weather to keep 
the dung-heap moist. When the vat attached to 
the stable is filled, I have the contents removed to 
the cart, which is removed with the aid of a horse 
or two men, to the meadow. I have adopted a 
similar plan in my farm-yard for securing the 
most valuable part of the manure in winter, when 
the dung is unable to absorb the rain, by the 
construction of a vat to receive the surplus 
drainings. 

My water-cart consists of a wine-pipe, mounted 
on a pair of Indian wheels without an axle, and 
consequently placed so low that a person is enabled 
to fill it with ease while standing on the ground. 
The following sectional elevation and plan are 
drawn to a scale of a quarter of an inch to the 
foot. 




The greatest advantage of this plan is, that 
little iron is required in its construction, the 
weight of the axle-tree being also saved. In point 
of strength it has all the advantages of the common 
pulley, for the iron which supports the wheel is 
only one inch thick, and would support any weight 
which two or three horses could draw. 

Bramdean House, near Alretford , June 1840. 


SHEEP. — The Sydney Herald of January 13, pub- 
lishes in a supplement the subjoined notice of the arrival 
at that place of the Kentish sheep, presented by Mr. 
John Palmer, of Herne Common, to* the Messrs. Denne, 
on their departure from this country to Australia 
“ A few days since, observing some sheep which dis- 

f layed a very beautiful symmetry, onboard the steamer 
amar, *we made some inquiry, >nd found that they be- 


longed to two gentlemen named Denne, who arrived in 
the colony by the ship Mellisb, a few mouths since. 
These sheep are of an improved Kentish breed, aad are 
from the celebrated flocks of Mr. John Palmer, of 
Herne, near Canterbury. Great trouble has been ex- 
pended upon this breed, which has been brought to such 
perfection that the fleeces weigh upwards of six pounds, 
and a six months* fleece weighed four pounds and a 
half. Notwithstanding the great weight of the fleece, 
the staple is uncommonly flue and strong, so much so 
that for some years past the whole of the wool has been 
purchased for the French manufacturers, at prices vary- 
ing from 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. The wool was used by 
the French for their merino and cashmere fabrics, and 
it is only a few months since that the Norwich manu- 
facturers were enabled to discover where the French 
obtained the material for these articles, and it is ex- 
pected that now that they have discovered it, there will 
he competition between the Norwich and French ma- 
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nufacturen, tid that the price of wool will increase. 
Messrs. Deane, who were farmers and graziers to a very 
considerable extent in Kent, have imported these sheep 
with a view of crossing them with the Merino and Saxon 
breeds in this colony, and so highly are they esteemed 
by competent judges, that ten and twelve guineas have 
been offered for rams of the first cross with Merino ewes. 
Lord Western, the celebrated breeder of Merino sheep, 
has, we are informed, lately turned his attention to this 
improved breed of sheep, and is now crossing them with 
Merinos, with the view to the production of a long and 
strong wool. The sheep, when we saw them, were 
being conveyed to New England, where Messrs. Denne 
have purchased several thousand sheep, together with 
a right of station. We congratulate the inhabitants of 
that district upon having received such a valuable ad- 
dition to their number, as gentlemen of the knowledge 
of sheep, that Messrs. Denne must be. 


ON THE PLOUGH, IN ANSWER TO 
Me. SMART. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In your journal of the 29th of June, ap- 
pears an esaay en the power and construction of 
ploughs by one William Smart, of Rainham, Kent, a 
farmer ; and the conclusion at which Mr. Smart 
arrives after a long A. B. C. and D. theorem, after 
kindly informing Mr. Pusey that not one of the nine 
ploughs, employed in his late experiment, is formed 
upon a true mechanical principle, and amongst other 
things, that the number ef heraes required to work 
a plough, is a mere matter of indifference — the con- 
clusion I say, at which Mr. Smart arrive# it, that 
his own dear four-horsed, two-manned, turn-wrist 
plough, is far superior to any other yet invented., it 
being, in bis opinion, constructed on truer mechanical 
principles. 

Now Sir, 1 am but a plain fanner, and an willing 
to follow your learned correspondent when be talks 
of curvatures of lines, angles of inclination, and so 
forth. Considering as ldo, that if an agricultural 
implement is invented, be it plough, be it roll, har- 
row, drill, or any thing else, and it is proved to do 
its work st a cheaper rate, and at the same time, 
quite as effectively as the more clumsy Instrument it 
is intended to succeed, it is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference, upon what principle it is constructed, whe- 
ther, with regard to the plough, the angle of incli- 
nation is 14§ degrees, or 19 degrees. Let me not 
however be supposed to admit, that either the two- 
horse swing, or wheel-plough, is formed upon any but 
true mechanical principles. But Sir, 1 think it would 
be more useful, that the respective merits of tbe two 
ploughs should be proved m practice, than discus- 
sed in theory. 

Mr. Smart, after proceeding at some length to prove 
the superiority of bis plough as a work of art, as be- 
ing constructed on truer mechanical principles, rai- 
ses another objection to the fixed wriat-plougbs. 

“Should it prove/’ says Mr. Smart, “ that tbe form 
of the said instrument is less objeodonable than is 
now supposed, yet the wrist or mould boards being 
fixed are calculated to limit the usefulness thereof; 
a plough with sliding wrists, removable at pleasure 
being preferable. 1 am willing to admit, under cer- 
tain circumstances, this objection to be good. Where 
the country is hilly, and side banks have to be 
ploughed, tbe land must necessarily be turned all 
one way which cannot well be done with a fixed 
wrist ; but a plough has within these few years been 
made similar in every respect to the common Suf- 


folk and Norfolk ploughs, except that it has shifting 
wrists or mould-boards, which are so nicely arranged 
that they can be adjusted with ease at the ends of tbe 
furrows without requiring the stoppage of tbe boraes, 
thus enabling tbe ploughman to turn his land all one 
way, and thus surmounting tbe difficulty raised by 
Mr. Smart in bis second objection. 

With regard to the ease with which a Kent turn- 
wrist plough may be converted into an instrument 
for broadsharing, and on which Mr. Smart lays to 
much stress, the same reoeipt is as applicable to tbe 
one plough as the other ; tbe breast, or mould-board, 
of our Suffolk plough is easily removed, and a share 
ef any construction may be placed in room of tbe one 
more commonly used. 

But Sir, this brosdshsring is an operation with 
which we are little acquainted in this county, except 
from hearing it talked of as practised in Kent ; pre- 
ferring as we do, to destroy weeds in tbeir infancy, 
to allowing them to grew and seed amongst tbe oorn, 
in which latter case, tbe operation of broadsbariog 
certain !y becomes necessary. 

I will eadeavour now Sir, to meet another objec- 
tion raised by Mr. Smart, to tbe two-horse fixed 
wrist-plough. Mr. S. proceeds. “Tbe Kent, or turn- 
wrist plough, has several advantages over one with 
a fixed mould-board inlaying tbe land level, instead 
of being thrown into ridges, which on dry land can 
be of no use.** 

Noiy Sir, if Mr. Smart insists, that laying tbe land 
in ridges when dry, is worse then useless, be will 
surely allow, that it must be most useful when tbe 
land is wet, and in allowing this, be must acknow- 
ledge an advantage which our fixed wrist plough has 
over the turn- wrist. But Sir, I do not allow that the 
turn- wrist can boast the advantage over tbe fixed 
wrist that Mr. Smart mentions. In tbe first place if 
your land is dry, which Mr.S. assumes, your ridges 
may be made any size, and secondly, the furrows 
between tbe ridgee may, by harrowing, be entirely 
obliterated, as is the case on the farm in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Smith of Deanston, to whom agricultur- 
ists are so much indebted for the invention of tbe 
subsoil plough, Ac. 

Mr. Smart next alludes to tbe time that is lost in 
turning our ploughs, adducing, as an example, that 
in ploughing on ridges four rods wide, the time lost 
in turning will be one day in twenty. Now Sir, as 
we are comparing tbe merits of two ploughs, pray 
let us be just, if it is only for the sake of undermining 
a prejudice. 1 am willing to grant to Mr Smart, 
that one day in twenty is lost in turning our ploughs 
at the ends of the furrows, but pray what proportion 
does this bear to tbe time lost in turning toe four 
horse turn-wrist plough ? In my note book, I find, 
amongst others, the following remarks made by me 
during a residence of three years on a farm of 700 
acres of land in Kent, and upon the authority of tbe 
occupier of that land, a gentleman who has for thirty 
years farmed in that county. “ 1 find here in Kant, 
that on a ploughman going to work for bis eight 
hours, be has one hour allowed for turning his plough 
at the ends Ac., so that in point of fact h ojdaugks but 
seven hours.” Now Sir, one hour per day, is aix hours 
par week, so that in turning this turn-wrist plough, 
one day's work aU but one hour, is lost in a week , or 
nearly three times as much as in turning our Suffolk 
plough. So much for Mr. Smart's objection to eur 
plough, on account of tbe time lost in turning it. 

To Mr. Smart’s concluding remark I moat wil- 
lingly agree, vis., that if s turn-wrist plough can be 
produced, which requires no greater power to propel it 
than others, and which performs its work equally 
well, it U equally worthy of notice, as the two Wat 
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fixsd-wrist plough. But Sir, until such a turn-wrist 
plough is produced , I maintain that it is an imple- 
ment unworthy of notice, except for the purpose of 
showing its inferiority to more recent inventions ; 
and Sir, until such a plough is produced, I assure Mr. 
Smart he cannot do better than adopt in the mean 
time, our improved iron ploughs, which are capable 
of ploughing up every thing but a prejudice, and 
which he will find upon trial, to be constructed on 
quite as true mechanical principles as the turn* wrist. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant. 

Dandy Siiarwood. 

Blaikatl, July 3rd. 


ON THE CULTURE OF TURNIPS. 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE DUMFRIESSHIRE AND GAL- 
LOWAY HERALD. 

Sir, — I n my last, 1 stated the mode of turnip 
sowing which, on clay toils, general principles led 
me to adopt, and which successful experience has 
led me to continue. On light free soils this method 
is less proper ; as In them seed not only may be 
buried deeper, and lighter rolled, hot it really re- 
quires a deeper bed to give the plants a sufficient 
hold of the ground, before thinning commence. 

On heavy clay soils, few attentive farmers will 
grow turnips to be eat off by sheep. Yet a neigh- 
bour of mine has done this from year to year, and 
his succeeding crops of barley have been scarcely 
worth reaping. In 1836, he had the best crop of 
turnips I saw that season. His field next spring 
was poached by sheep, and his barley was the 
worst I ever saw ; it was more fitted for the shears 
thsn for the sickle. 

Barley needs a warm and free soil, as well as 
mnch sunshine to bring it te perfection ; bot on 
its nature, culture, and deterioration, 1 may offer 
a few remarks soon, if the present are taken in 
good part. 

As adhesive soils are not naturally fitted for 
turnips, and are injured by sheep, turnips on them 
can, with advantage, be cultivated only to the ex- 
tent required for home feeding; and keeping this 
in view, the fanner will find the additional trouble 
occasioned by the following plan stated In your 
last amply compensated by the superiority of his 
crop. 

Indeed, with skill and attention, the cultivator 
of the stiffer soils may feed off cattle to a conside- 
rable extent, and avail himself of the steam navi- 
gation to Liverpool ; while his neighbours, on 
light soils, may give themselves with equal advan- 
tage to the feeding of ** turnip sheep.*' 

The farmers in this district are a shrewd 
intelligent class, and rank high as turnip growers ; 
but the rage for feeding-off with sheep has drawn 
not a few of them into serious losses* 

The great supply of sheep pasture on the high 
grounds of this county, the large proportion of 
light soils in its low grounds, snd the local con- 
venience it affords for English sheep markets — 
all combine to point out Dumfries-shire as fitted 
by nature for sheep-feeding, to a large extent ; and 
the little trouble which feeding-off turnips with 
sheep gives to the fanner, compared with the 
tedious labour and close attention imposed on him 
by stall or home-stead feeding, makes him partial 
to the former, even when he is crossing nature and 
injuring his future crops by the act. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the soils fitted for 
“ turnip sheep’* are the very soils fitted also for 
bone mtnure; while the soils injured by sheep 


treading In winter or spring arc the soils fitted only 
for farm-yard dung. This fact alone might teach 
the farmer that he ought to take home the turnips 
grown on such soilB, and send them back to his 
field in the shape of rich dung. It is well known 
that one cartful of dung, when turnips are very 
freely given, is better than two cartsful where the 
dung is formed from straw alone. Thus nature, if 
allowed to act, makes full provision for her wants. 

I have digressed from my chief object, which was 
to make some remarks respecting the turnip fly. 

A writer in the Entomological Magazine , some 
years ago, concluded from his experiments that 
the turnip fly does not come from other plants, is 
not bred in the soils from which the turnips grow, 
but arises from eggs deposited on the seeds them- 
selves. By aid of a lens,, he observed from one 
to five white specks on most of the seeds. These 
he supposed to be the nidus of eggs ; and he 
escaped the fly entirely by steeping the seed for 
three hours in pretty strong brine. I have 
examined many seeds of the Swedish kind with a 
microscope, which makes them appear as large as 
plums, and observed many small white specks on 
their surface ; but these I took for minute particles 
of dust, and suspect that, if the insect deposits her 
eggs at all on the seed, she buries them in its inte- 
rior. 

Many steeps have been in use, but none of them 
has been attended with even general success ; and 
the particular successful instances recorded may 
be ascribed more to the soil, manure, season, and 
weather, than to the power of the steep in killing 
the animalculaB. Where any steep is beneficial, it 
must be chiefly by its hastening the growth of the 
embryo plant, it cannot be by killing the eggs of 
Insects ; for all the steeps recommended are either 
antiseptics (which would preserve the eggs Instead 
of killing them), or are promoters of vegetation. 

It is quite possible that the larvm of insects 
may be killed by drinking a solution of an alkaline 
or a metallic salt. We know that white lead thus 
kills the ntfueoria ; and the manure used for tur- 
nips may often contain impregnations fatal to the 
larva of the “ fly/* 

But one fact seems to render the above writer's 
theory very questionable : If, with him, we sup- 
pose that the fly arises from eggs deposited on the 
seed, we must infer that the number of eggs and 
beetles must increase with the number of seeds 
sown ; or rather, that the insects must at least be 
double the number of the seeds. Hence, if one fly 
eat the seed-blade of only one plant, the whole of 
the plants would bo destroyed, however much seed 
was sown. But this is amply disproved by facts. 
Mr. Coke of Holkham, Mr. Berry, and various 
eminent agriculturists, have been taught, by many 
years* experience, that thick sowing is the best 
preservation from the fly. 

Two years ago, I sowed by the hand two drills 
with the seed of Swedes and made my servant sow 
the rest of the plot with the same seed put in by 
the machine. He gave much less seed than I did. 
My two drills gave an excellent thick crop ; his 
shewed a uniform but thin plant. The fly soon 
took almost every blade of the machine-sown drills ; 
but its injury was not perceptible on the other two. 
These afforded a large supply for transplanting, 
while the rest of the drills had all to be sown 
again. 

I have never found any inconvenience from the 
plants being too thick. The thinning process has 
always been easy and safe. 

I am. Sir, yours truly, G. 
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LETTER ON BEES. 

SHOWING HOWTO TAKE THE HONEY FROM 

THEM, AND YET TO PRESERVE THEM. 

(FROM THB SALOPIAN JOURNAL OF OCT. 30m, 1839.) 

Mr. Editor, — I fear that most persons who keep 
bees have already proceeded 44 to put them down for 
as it is termed in some counties, to 44 take them up * 
— that is, to destroy them with brimstone. Should 
there be any, however, who yet possess weak 
stocks, and who are in doubt whether, with the 
provision which they have, they will live through 
the winter, allow me to advise them to take the 
comb and honey from such stocks, and transfer 
the bees to other hives. This plan will be attended, 
in the first place, with an immediate gain of honey, 
it being an ascertained fact that two stocks of bees 
when put together in one hive, will not consume 
much above one half the quantity of honey which 
they would consume if kept separate. By keeping 
two stocks of bees therefore separate, if one hive 
willcontain them both, persons are actually wasting 
honey. Another advantage from the plan is, that 
if two or three stocks of bees are put together 
in one hive there will be earlier and stronger 
swarms when the season for swarming arrives. 
The consequence of this I need not say will be 
the amassing a much larger quantity of honey in 
the following summer. This will be the result in 
a common way. If, however, the following season 
turn out to be a particularly good honey season, 
there will be so many additional thousands of bees 
to collect that which would have otherwise been 
lost if the bees were destroyed. Bees only live one 
year, and those remaining in a hive in the autumn 
are always such as were bred during the summer, 
and intended to do all the work of the succeeding 
spring *, to destroy them, therefore, is a wanton and 
unnecessary waste of property. 

Perhaps some persons may smile at the idea of 
.taking the honey without killing the bees, and de • 
clare that it is impossible. In reply I assert that 
it is not only possible, but perfectly easy, and 
attended with as little — if not indeed often with 
less — trouble than killing them. The operation is 
performed in a very few minutes and, if done 
with care, scarcely a single bee need be lost. 
Within these two or three weeks past I have shown 
some cottagers how to do it, who are Teally 
delighted with the plan, seeing how perfectly 
practicable and easy it is. I have taken away the 
honey and comb from fourteen hives, and trans- 
ferred the bees to other hives ; and the bees thus 
united, are as quiet and peaceable as if they had 
always been together. 

The plan I have adopted is the following at the 
proper season, that is in autumn, before they were 
fully ripe — I picked up three or four fuzz or puff 
balls ( a large kind of fungus or mushroom growing 
in the meadows), these 1 compressed a little and 
then had them thoroughly dried in an oven, after 
the bread had been taken out, and I kept them in 
a dry state till I wanted them. I had also a round 
box made of thick tin, (without any solder,) with 
a top full of boles to take off; the diameter of the 
box is about two inches, and its depth about an 
inch and a half ; the top is about an inch and a 
half in height, ending in a point ; at the bottom of 


* It may be done any time during the day K the 
hives are only stopped up over night 


the box are three holes. The box and fuzz ball 
being ready I took an empty hive— as nearly as 
possible of the same size as that from which I 
intended to take the bees — turned it bottom up- 
wards and placed it in a pail. I then cut a stick 
sharp at one end, and fixed the other end in the 
middle hole at the bottom of the tin box ; having 
done this, I cut off a piece of the fuzz-ball, about 
double the size of a hen's egg, lighted it in the fire, 
placed it in the box, put on the lid, fixed the sharp 
end of the stick in the bottom of the empty hive, 
as it stood in the pail, and then immediately put 
upon the empty hive the hive from which I 
intended to take the bees, placing a wet cloth round 
the two hives (where they joined) to prevent any 
smoke from getting out. In about a minute 
the bees began to drop, just as if peas or 
heavy drops of rain were falling ; soon after this, 
I tapped the top of the full hive several times to 
make them fall faster ; in a short time the dropping 
ceased. I then took off the cloth, and found all 
the bees lying still and quiet in the bottom hive, 
except a few which remained sticking to the combs 
or in the cells. I then turned out the bees upon 
the table, fouud the Queen, and placed her in safe 
keeping under a glass, (supplying her afterwards 
with a little botieyon a small piece of comb.) 
Having so done, I swept the bees back into the 
empty hive with a feather, and placed the hive 
•gain in the pail as before. I then sprinkled them 
freely with a thick syrup made of sugar and ale 
boiled a minute or two, and placed upon the empty 
hive containing the stupified bees the other hire 
with which I intended to unite them, pinning a 
cloth round them so close as to prevent any opening 
for a bee to escape. I next put them by in a place 
where no accident could happen to them bv being 
thrown down, &c., and let them stand till about 
ten o'clock the following flight, or the night after 
the following night, when I brought them quietly 
out, unpinned the cloth, and placed the top hire 
immediately on the spot from whence it had been 
before taken, and left them ; this completed the 
operation, and it has answered in all the fourteen 
cases I have referred to. In three instances I have 
put two stocks of bees to a third, thus having In a 
single hive three quantities of bees. 

It is better, I think, (though I do not say that it 
is absolutely necessary,) to take the Queen away ; 
it avoids all risk of disagreement, and she is easily 
found by looking out sharply ; she is longer, more 
taper, and has shorter wings than common bees. 
I generally find her by stirring the bees about with 
a quill, if she cannot be observed at once. If per- 
sons choose to sacrifice the few bees which remain 
in the combs they can, and this will shorten the 
operation ; but there is generally time anongh to 
take them all out before the stupified beet return 
to activity. It is important not to forget to sprinkle 
the Rtupiffed bees with the syrup of ale and sugar, 
as its scent attracts the bees down from the foil 
hive ; smelling that, they will soon go down and 
commence licking the sprinkled bees clean. They 
thus get intermingled, and afterwards all go quietly 
up to the top hive, a3 if they had always been one 
family. 

If any person choose to try the plan, the puff- 
balls will do, if dried, as I have before pointed oat. 
If, however, none can be obtained, a substitute 
may be found described in Taylor's Book-keeper's 
Manual , # price 4s., published by Groombridge, 


* Tsylor recommends, in the abseace of the fungu$ 

or bliad-ball, common blotting paper, several time 4 
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London. It is better to preserve the captured 
Queen as long as she will live, in case of any 
accident to the other; she generally lives about 
three or four days. When I teach a cottages oi 
farmer the plan, 1 extract a promise that he will 
again teach it to others. The month of September 
is the best time of the year. 

Should these observations prove the means of 
lading any persons interested in bees to save their 
own, and of teaching so useful a plan to cottagers, 
1 shall be most happy. Aliquis. 

October 2Ut, 1839. 


YORKSHIRE 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The third annual meeting of this interesting So- 
ciety took place at Northallerton on Wednesday, 
Aug.5. In consequence of the extent and importance 
of the agricultural district around the town of 
Northallerton, a most excellent show of stock was 
anticipated, and the greatest interest was excited. 

For some months the District Committee, with 
the Rev. J. Mon son as the chairman, and M. M. 
Milburn, Esq., as the secretary, have been very in- 
defatigable in making the necessary' arrangements, 
tad it is only due to them to state that they dis- 
played a laudable anxiety to accommodate all par- 
ties to the utmost extent. 

Earl Spencer arrived a few days previous to tlie 
exhibition, at the residence of Sir Samuel Cromp- 
ton, Bart., of Woodend, and during the early part 
of Tuesday, a great number of gentlemen arrived at 
the Red lion Inn. The various other excellent inns 
in the town also began to be busied with visitors, 
and on the road great quantities of stock were ob- 
served progressing towards Northallerton. Many 
of the more valuable stock were brought in eara- 
rans, and the whole town presented a gay and ani- 
mated appearance. 

The central committee and tlie district committee 
oaited on Tuesday morning, and were engaged in 
deliberations for a number of hours. They were at- 
tended by Charles Howard, Esq., the general secre- 
tary, and M. M. Milburn, Esq., the district secretary. 
The noble chairman, Earl Spencer, presided, and 
by his great agricultural experience rendered im- 
portant services to the joint committees. 

DIXNER OF THE UNITED COMMITTEES. 

On Tuesday afternoon a party of about 100 gen- 
tlemen sat down to dinner at the Golden Lion 
Hotel ; the Earl Spencer was in the chair, and the 
Rev. J. Monson acted as vice-president. The fol- 
lowing were among the company : — Col. Graham, 
W. Armitage, Esq., T. Hutton, Esq., Rev. E. 
Wyvill, M. Wyvill, Esq., T. D. Bland, Esq., S. 
Wiley, Esq., W. F. Paley, Esq., H. Vansittart, Esq., 

folded, and a small portion of tobacco leaf placed be* 
tween the fold ; this is to be saturated in a solution of 
nitre, and dried before the fire. The paper, when divided 
iato small pieces will readily light, and produce 
smoke abundantly. A small tea-spoonful of the nitre 
to a pint of water will be sufficient. There is a cheap 
tnct called the Conservative Beekeeper, admirably 
adapted for distribution ; it contains much valuable 
information of bees, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers for 2d. A tin box as described above may 
be made for 4d. 


W. B. Wrightson, Esq., M.P., R. F. Shawe, Esq., 
Count De Gourcev, H. S. Thompson, Esq., Sir J. 
Johnstone, Bart., J. W. Childers, Esq., M.P., C. 
Howard, Esq., M. Milburn, Esq., C. Tancred, Esq., 
J. Booth, Esq., J. C. Maynard, Esq., T. S. Walker, 
•dSsq., R. M. Jaqnes, Esq., Leo. Severs, Esq., W. 
Lex, Esq., J. Douthwaite, Esq., W. Mauleverer, 
Esq., J. Harland, Esq., J. T. Wray, Esq., H. Glais- 
ter, Esq., T. Bradley, Esq., T. Scott, Esq., T. Fowlc, 
Esq., W. Fowls, Esq., J. Favell, Esq., R. Haynes, 
Esq., Rev. T. Monson, J. Rocliffe, Esq., A. May- 
nard, Esq . , E. Clarke, Esq., T. Masterman, Esq., 
H. Hirst, Esq., II. Cbolmeley, Esq., Rev. W. Lock- 
wood, Rev. J. Higginson, W. Rutson, Esq., Rev. 
John Waites, Major Healey, Rev. P. Ewart, M. 
Stapylton, Esq., T. Charge, Esq., Sir R. Bateson, 
Bart", &c. &c. The dinner was served up with 
great stvle, and the repast being concluded, 

The Chairman suggested that on the present 
occasion cheers should be dispensed with. He then 
proposed in succession the following toasts : — “The 
Queen,” “ Prince Albert,” “ The Queeu Dowager 
and the rest of the Royal Family.” 

The noble Chairman said the next toast was 
one which he hoped he might bo allowed to preface 
by a few observations. It is “ May we have a good 
show to-morrow, and fine weather.” With respect 
to a good show he felt confident that they should 
have a good one — the number of carriages he had 
seen, the number he had heard of being on the 
road, and the extent of the entries, satisfied him 
that this would be one of the most magnificent 
shows which had ever been seen in this country. 
(Hear.) There was one point on which he might 
apprehend some drawback, the disease which was 
known to prevail among cattle might make some 
persons afraid of bringing their stock. This was the 
only chance of the show being in any way injured. 
(Hear.) He recommended that on the present day 
they should speak on practical subjects ; as on the 
morrow from the extent of the building and from 
other circumstances, it would be impossible to dis- 
cuss such subjects. Having stated that tlie only 
apprehension which existed in his mind of any dete- 
rioration of the show was in consequence of epide- 
mic, he might detail to them what his practical 
experience of this disease had been. (Hear.) They 
were aware that he had had a good deal of practical 
experience in the breeding and grazing of stock, 
having two large farms — one of which was for 
breeding to a considerable extent, and the other 
for grazing. On doth these farms, he had escaped 
this disease. It would be absurd to say how he had 
done so, but he would tell them what he had done 
to prevent it. When he first heard of the disease, 
he made inquiry respecting it, and formed an 
opinion that it was a contagious disease, but not 
infectious. If the disease was communicated by 
breathing there would be no preventing it by sepa- 
rating stock ; but if it was communicated by the 
touch then a strict quarantine might prevent it. 
Acting upon that opinion he put a strict quarantine 
in force on his farm ; he brushed the gates, and 
kept the cattle from communicating with cattle on 
the road9. Being a grazier he of course had to buy 
stock in ; and as he purchased each lot lie put them 
under 14 days’ quarantine; one of those lots was 
found to be afflicted with the disease, but having 
had them separated from his general stock, he pre- 
vented any spread of the disease. Another precau- 
tion he took was to place a lump of rock salt in 
every field, which it is well known cattle are fond 
of. With these precautions he had avoided the 
disease, although it had existed all round him, 
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(Applause.) This disease he had expressed his 
opinion was contagious but not infectious — the 
' reason why he thought it was not infectious was, 
that a farmer in Northamptonshire, had the dis- 
ease introduced into his farm, and that those cattle 
which communicated with them by the touch took 
the disease, whilst those which were prevented from 
coming into such close contact, entirely escaped. 
(Applause.) He had mentioned these circum- 
stances, because the precautions he had taken were 
unattended with expense and required little trouble. 
Therefore he would recommend them to try these 
precautions ; he would not say that it would ensure 
them, but he had avoided it, and he thought it 
would be well to follow the example. The Royal 
English Agricultural Society had taken the opinion 
of many scientific men as to the treatment of the 
disease, and had circulated papers containing those 
opinions. The farriers of the country generally 
were averse to follow these regulations ; he would, 
however, recommend gentlemen to follow the 
recommendations of men of high authority rather 
than resort to quackery. 

H. S. Thompson, Esq., said that he always had 
rock-salt in his fields, but yesterday two of his 
cattle broke out with the disease. 

The Hon. Mr. Nugent said that in Warwick- 
shire this disease had broken out among his cattle, 
especially the one year and a-half and two year 
olds. He had placed them in separate pens, he 
then hung up a piece of rock-salt on one side and 
chalk on the other ; which of these had been bene- 
ficial he did not know, but now these cattle were as 
sound as any other stock. 

R. Denison, Esq., asked whether any gentle- 
man had had stock affected in the hodf — the dis- 
ease sometimes appeared in the hoof, and some- 
times in the m,outh. 

The Chairman said yes — some of his had been 
lame. They were treated according to the direc- 
tion of the English Agricultural Society. 

Wm. F. Palet, Esq., said he had had his cat- 
tle in a park, with no communication with any 
other animals since May, yet, strange to say, the 
disease had appeared among them. 

The Chairman said he would now propose 
another toast — the Judges of the Cattle. It had 
usually been his task to thank them for the trouble 
they had taken, and to express his thanks for their 
past services. On the present occasion he would 
have to speak in a different tone — he hoped they 
would all have a great deal of trouble, in conse- 
quence of the excellent competition with the stock. 
( Applause.) They were much obliged to geutle- 
raen who had come from a great distance to dis- 
cliargc a disagreeable office, one in which, however, 
he was sure that the committee would readily sup- 
port them. He gave “The Judges of the cattle 
and Sheep.” 

Sir John Johnstone said he rose to propose 
a toast on the present occasion, the subject of 
which he was convinced need only be named to 
meet with enthusiasm. It would be improper in 
him, for two reasons, to make any enlarged ob- 
servations — 1st, the presence of the noble indi- 
vidual to whom he referred ; and 2nd, that no 
person was in the company who did not appreciate 
the sendees of the noble lord in his management 
and direction of their infant institution, by which 
the society had attained its respectable, nay, more 
than respectable — its gratifying » position/ (Ap- 
plause.) He would give the health of their noble 
chairman, and, as they wished to get as much out 
gf him as possible, he would ask what was his 


opinion of the wheat crop this year ? (The 
toast was given with three times three cheers.) 

The Noble Chairman said he felt extremely 
obliged for the honour done him. He was 
sorry they had so soon broken through the rule 
which he had laid down, although it was very flat- 
tering that drinking his health had been the occa- 
sion of it. If any services of his had tended to the 
success of the society, it gave him the greatest gra- 
tification. He believed that the effect of a society 
like this in the great county of York would confer 
immense benefit on England. ( Applause .) From 
his residence out of Yorkshire, and his slight con- 
nexion with it as regarded property (although his 
connexions with valued friends were as great as any 
man could desire), he felt a difficulty in accepting 
the office of president of the society. Being, how- 
ever, satisfied, that the society would be of ad- 
vantage, and having had some experience, he 
accepted the office; and, although he feared he 
had not done much service, he had rendered what 
little assistance he could. (Applause.) He had 
been asked what were his opinions respecting the 
wheat crops. He was a practical farmer to a con- 
siderable extent, but he had been engaged princi- 
pally in grazing stock ; it was, however, impossible 
for a person engaged in farming not to keep his 
eyes about him, and see what the crops were. He 
was afraid the crops were not good this year. He 
feared that the strong lands would fail to a great 
degree. In strips of England the crops might be 
good, but he feared they would fail in many im- 
portant districts. This was mainly owing to the 
bad seed time. There was, he believed, a greater 
breadth of wheat sown than usual, but nevertheless 
he feared the crop would not be large. If they 
were blessed with fine weather from this time till 
the end of harvest, the evil might be remedied to a 
great degree. He thought it would be well if gen- 
tlemen, coming from distant parts, would commu- 
nicate what their opinions were, which would be a 
great advantage to the meeting. ( Hear.) There 
were also other topics which might be discussed 
with benefit : there was one subject on which this 
society had devoted much attention — whether it 
was desirable to have a model farm, and to esta- 
blish a school of agriculture. If such a school 
could be established, he believed it would bo a 
great advantage. 

R. Denison, Esq., said he had been travelling 
in the south of England, and had taken a good deal 
of notice of the crops between York and London. 
He was sorry to say that throughout the whole 
district, by way of Sheffield and Birmingham, he 
did not see one good wheat crop. 

H. S. Thompson, Esq., said he had been in So- 
mersetshire, where he had seen many very excellent 
crops. 

J. W. Childers, Esq., said that he had made a 
variety of inquiries of farmers as to the state of the 
crops, and their answers were— “ The crops are ge- 
nerally bad, but ours are good.” Now as this was 
a general answer, he thought the general crop was 
not so bad as was supposed. His inquiries had 
extended to Hampshire, Cambridgeshire, and his 
own district, and he did not think the evil was so 
great as was supposed. He believed it was ad- 
mitted that the crops in the north of Europe were 
very similar : and the prices of corn in France in- 
dicated that the crops of that country were good. 
He would mention one thing, which was very fanci- 
ful, but which had made some impression on his 
mind. It was that our series of bad years were 
ushered in by a bad year in America. Now last 
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year the Americans had a pood season ; so if their 
cycle of bad seasons is expired, it might be antici- 
pated that this year England’s cycle of bad seasons 
had terminated. 

J. Baker, Esq., of Nassau Grange, near Leeds, 
said as they were invited to communicate any in- 
formation in their possession, he might mention 
that he received a letter three or four days ago from 
his brother, who is a considerable farmer in Nor- 
folk — a county well known for the production of 
corn — in which he stated that com was above an 
average crop, and that he intended to commence 
harvest as to-morrow, for wheat and oats. In 
coming from Ripon to that meeting, he had seen 
some splendid crops of corn, and indeed he had 
seen no bad crops. ( Applause.) 

W. Mauleverer, Esq., said he was glad to find 
that the propriety of forming an agricultural school 
had engaged the attention of the committee. During 
his recent absence in France, he had visited thei Royal 
Agricultural Institution, about twenty miles from 
Paris. This establishment was founded in 1829, by 
Charles X. ; and its results had been a material and 
positive benefit with regard to agriculture. ( Applause.) 
There was also an experimental farm attached te the 
institution ; it was established in joint-stock shares, 
and had been the means of enabling many young men 
to obtain an advantageous livelihood, who would other- 
wise have been in obscurity and indigence. He then 
read some extracts from the prospectus to this insti- 
tute, and observed, that if something of the same nature 
was attempted in shares of 10/., 15/., or 20/., he had 
no doubt a sufficient snm would be speedily raised, and 
that the institution would be supported. He then ob- 
served, that many farmers were so ignorant as not to 
be able to write their own names, and it was impossi- 
ble that laadlords could prudently Jet their farms on 
long leases whilst farmers continued in their present 
ignorant state. 

R. Denison, Esq., said he agreed with the pre- 
ceding speaker, as to the advantages which would 
result from establishing an agricultural school ; hut at 
the same time he was anxious to rescue the farmers 
from the stigma which had been cast upon them by 
Mr. Mauleverer. (Hear.) He believed they were a 
highly respectable and valuable class of men, who were 
generally anxious to avail themselves of all the im- 
provements made in agriculture. This, he contended, 
was evinced by 1,200 farmers having joined that asso- 
ciation, and 1,000 farmers were united with the society 
at Beverley. 

Mr. Mauleverer explained, that he had no wish 
to cast a stigma on the farmers, whom he highly 
respected, ana who were more to be pitied than cen- 
sured for want of education. 

The Rev. P. Ewart corroberated the general outline 
of Mr. Mauleverer, as to the state of the farmers. 

The Chairman said he had some doubts on the ad- 
vantage of an experimental farm, but he bad no doubt 
whatever o fa school of agriculture, provided the diffi- 
culties could be overcome in establishing it. With refe- 
rence to an experimental farm he had a greater dmbt, 
because it could be experimental only for that farm. 
HU own opinion was, that a greater improvement 
might be effected in agriculture by the assistance of in- 
telligent farmers than by the establUhment of experi- 
mental farms. {Hear.) Some observations had been 
made on the intelligence and education of farmers : 
few persons possessed a greater acquaintance with 
formers in various parts of England than himself, and 
although some were extremely ignorant, obstinate, and 
prejudiced, yet the majority of them were intelligent, 
and anxious for the improvement of agriculture. 
He then gave— ‘'The Judges of the other classes of 
live stock.” 

A gentlemen made some observations on draining, 
recommending the use of the spirit level. 

The Chairman said, the next toast he had to pro- 
pose he was sure would be drunk with great satisfac- 


tion from hU knowledge of the health which he was 
about to propose. He was a gentleman who had acted 
as the chairman of their local committee at this meet- 
ing, aud had been most active, zealous and able in per- 
forming the business connected with this exhibition. 
He gave “The Rev. J. Monson.” (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. Monson returned his grateful acknow- 
ledgements. So much had been said and well said on 
general topics, that he should content himself with 
stating that societies of this description were most im- 
portant and beneficial in their operations. 

The Chairman alluded to the importance of the 
Highland Society and the great improvement which it 
had produced in the agriculture of Scotland ; he then 
observed that he trusted the principle on which agri- 
cultural societies were formed, to combine scientific 
improvement with the exhibition of stock would be 
beneficial. With regard to the veterinary art, with the 
exception of the treatment of horses, everything was 
in a most backward state. He was happy, kowever, 
to say, that the English Agricultural Society had a lied 
itself to the Veterinary College in London, and seenred 
the delivery of lectures on the treatment of cattle. He 
could assure them that any gentleman who had cattle 
afflicted with any disease which the local farriers could 
not comprehend, on sending up a statement of the 
symptoms to London, it would receive every atten- 
tion. He concluded by giving — “The Highland 
Society.” 

A gentleman connected with the agriculture of Scot- 
land, returned thanks. 

The Chairman said the next toast he had to pro- 
pose was connected with the agriculture of Ireland. 
To a certain extent Ireland was their rival, but such a 
rivalry he was glad to see. The Irish people he knew 
were anxious to improve their stock, and he hoped that 
next year they would have a good contest at Liverpool. 
He gave M The agriculture of Ireland.” 

Sir R. Bateson returned thanks, observing that for 
13 years they had had a model farm snd school in the 
North of Ireland, which had been attended with very 
beneficial results. They had now 72 pupils on the 
books, and between three and four hundred pupils had 
left the school, from all of whom they had received fa- 
vourable accounts of their progress in the world. He 
detailed at some length the satisfactory state of the 
school, and in conclusion returned thanks for the inte- 
rest taken in Irish affairs by the Yorkshire Society. 

The Chairman then propotd the last toast of the 
evening, which he considered th: most interesting of 
all, uniting as it did, the three great interests. He 
begged to give “ Agriculture, Manufactures, aud Com- 
merce.” (Hear). 

The Noble Chairman then retired, and was fol- 
lowed by the rest of the company, a little before eight 
o’clock. 


THE EXHIBITION. 

On Wednesday Northallerton presented such a 
bustling appearance, as was probably 'never before 
known in that town. At the various inn-yards lines 
of horses might be seen standing by fifties together, 
and the houses were crowded with guests, whilst the 
streets were absolutely blocked with carriages. The 
weather was extremely fine, which increased the attrac- 
tions of the day. 

The fields of exhibition were situate on the south of 
the Court House, and were extremely well adapted for 
their purpose. They contained about eight acres ; the 
field nearest to the Court House was for the cattle, 
sheep, pigs, poultry, and seeds. The cattle extended 
ronnd three sides ; the sheep were in the centre, aod the 
poultry and pigs were on the low-side. The horses and 
implements were in the field nearest to theTnirsk road, 
each field having a ready communication with the other. 
Convenient pens, Sc c. were erected at the sole expense 
and under the direction of John Hutton, Esq., i( Sober 
Hill, to whose exertions the society is much indebted, 
as also to Mr. Monson, Mr. RuUon, end other most 
efficient members of the local committee. 

P 2 
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Soon after seven o’clock on Tuesday the judges com- 
menced their labours, which were of an arduous and 
difficult nature from the superiority of the stock ex- 
hibited, and the number of competitors ia the various 
classes. 

The following were the amounts of premiums offered : 
—Short-horned cattle, 2451.; Leicester sheep, 951.; 
pigs, 351.; horses, 1451.; shepherd, 51. ; implements, 
grains, Ac., 55 1. ; drainage, 10 1. ; reports, 451. ; poul- 
try, 10/. ; total sum offered for prizes. Six hundred and 
forty-five pounds. This noble sum was ably contested 
for in the various classes. In short* horned cattle there 
was probably no exhibition ever produced in England 
equal to it, either for number or beauty of symmetry. 
This we have the authority of many excellent judges 
to declare was the case. The display of sheep, although 
not great, excited the admiration of the agriculturists, 
and the pigs were remarkably fine animals. The horses 
attracted great attention ; the entire horses were very 
numerous, and many of them presented many good 
points. The brood mares and young horses were also 
greatly admired. 

The members were admitted to the ground at nine 
o’clock, and at ten non-members with half-crown 
tickets were allowed access to the ground. From the 
excellent arrangements not the least confusion took 
place, although the roads leading to the exhibition pre- 
sented one moving mass of people. At twelve a more 
extensive admission was made of visitors at one shilling 
each, and probably altogether there were 7000 people 
visited the exhibition. An effective body of police were 
stationed in the field to preserve order, but the {food 
conduct of the populace rendered their assistance 
almost unnecessary. The receipts of the field, we 
understand, exceeded 400/., and a considerable number 
of new members were admitted. 

The following gentlemen acted as 

THE JUDGES. 

For Horses.— Mr. Robert Smith, of Givendale ; 
Mr. James Harrison, of Low Fields ; Mr. James Dick- 
inson, of London, horse dealer. 

For Cattle. — Mr. John Dawson. Gronant, Flint- 
shire ; Mr. C. Angus, Neswick, Driffield ; Mr. John 
Hunt, Thormington, Northumberland. 

For Sheep and Pigs. — Mr. Robert Foster, of 
Southburn, near Driffield; Mr. William Torr, Jun., 
Riby, Lincolnshire ; Mr. James Jobson, Newton. 

For Poultry. — Harry Wormald, Esq., of Sawley 
Hall, near Ripon. 

For Implements.— Mr. John Young M ‘Vicar, Kel- 
field, Eacrick ; Mr. Robert James Wiley, Brandsby, 
York ; Mr. Bryan Tibbett, Woodend, Tbirsk. 

These gentlemen devoted much careful attention to the 
duties of their office. 

The following were the Premiums awarded : — 
SHORT-HORNED CATTLE. * 

Class I.— For the best bull of any age, 30/. First 
prize awarded to F. H. Fawkes, Esq., of Farnley Hall, 
for his ball, Sir Thomas Fairfax, calved ia April, 1837. 
Second, 10/., Mr. Wm.R&ine, for The Colonel, calved 
in January, 1838. 

[The bull which gained the first prize need not be 
retained in Yorkshire, but shall serve in any part of 
the United Kingdom, if required, the first thirty cows 
sent to him, within nine months from the day of the 
show, by members, at a sum not exceeding two sove- 
reigns each. If the owner refuses to comply with 
these terms, he shall forfeit fifty pounds to the 
society.] 

Class 2.— For the best two-year-old bull, 20/.; 
first, Mr. Wm. Raine, for The Colonel. Second, 10/., 
Messrs. Chilton and Harrison, for Prince Albert, 
calved April, 1838. 

Class 3.— For the best yearling bull, 20/.; first, 
Mr. Lax, for his Bob Sbafto, calved in January, 1839. 
Second, 10/,, Mr. Lax, for the brother to the above, 
calved last January. 

Class 4.— For the best bull calf, 10/.; first, Mr. 
Hutton Rowe, for his Duke of Wellington, calved last 


January. Second, 5/., Mr. Booth, for his Leonard, 
calved in January last. 

Class 5.— For the best cow of any age, in calf or 
milk, 20/. ; first, Mr. T. Bates, for his Oxford, calved 
in 1834. Second, 10 L, Mr. J. Booth, for his Yorkshire 
Jenny, calved March 11, 1836. 

Class 6. — For the best three-year-old cow, in calf 
or milk, 15/.; first, Mr. J. Booth, for his Bracelet, 
calved February 12, 1837* Second, 5 /., Rev. J. Hig- 
ginsoa, for bis Daisy, calved ia February, 1837. 

Class 7. — For the best two-year-old heifer, in calf, 
15/. ; first, Rev. J. Higginson, for his Amazon, calved 
in October, 1837. Second, 5/., Earl of Zetland, for 
his Virginia, calved in March, 1838. 

Class 8.— For the best yearling heifer, 10/. ; first, 
Mr. W. Raine, for his Alexandrine, calved in 
February, 1829. Second, 5/., Mr. John Booth, for his 
Mantalini, calved in February, 1839. 

Class 9. — For the best heifer calf, 10/. ; first, Mr. 
Wm. Raine, for his Hannah, calved in January, 1840. 
Second, 5/., Rev. J. Higginson, for his Lily, by Boz, 
calved January 15, 1840. 

Class 10.— For the best fat Ox, 15/.; Mr. Wiley, 
for his ox, calved in July, 1835. 

Class 11.— For the best fat cow or heifer, 15/. ; Mr. 
J. Clarke, for his roan cow, calved in May, 1836. 

LEICESTER SHEEP. 

Class 12. — For the best shearling ram, 20 Z. ; first, 
Mr. Garforth. Second, 10/., Mr. Kendall. 

Class 13. For the best ram of any age, 15/.; first, 
Col. Croft; second, 7?.» Mr, Borton. 

Class 14. — Fer the best pen of five ewes, 10/. ; first, 
Mr. Allen; second, 5/., Mr. Robinson. 

Class 15. — For the best pen of five shearliog 
wethers, 10/.; first, Mr. Allen. Second, 5/., Mr. 
Foster. 

Class 16. — For the best pen of five shearling gun- 
men, 10/. ; first Mr. Alien. Second, 5/., Mr. Fawcitt. 

PIGS. 

Class 17. — For the best boar, large breed, 5L; first, 
the Duke of Leeds ; second, 2 /., Mr. Harlcer. 

Class 18. — For the best sow, large breed, in pig or 
milk, 5/. ; first. Rev. J. Higginson ; second, 2/., Rev. 
C. Smith. 

Class 19.— For the best boar, small breed, 51 . ; first. 
Rev. J. Hgginson; second, 2/., Mr. Farrington. 

Class 20.— For the best sow, small breed, in pig or 
milk, 5/.; first. Rev. J. Higginson; second, 2/., Mr. 
Meek. 

Class 21.— For the best three store pigs from four to 
nine months old, 5/., to Mr. Jordison. — No competition. 

HORSES. 

Class 22.— For the best stallion for hunters, 20 /.; 
first, Mr. Foxton, for Young President, aged ; second, 
10/., Mr. Ferguson's Figaro. Three pounds were 
awarded by the Judges to Mr. Raper's horse, exhibited 
ia this class, on account of his great merit 

Class 23.— For the best stallion for coach horses, 
10/.; first, Mr. Topbara’s Sportsman ; second, 5/., Mr. 
Easing wood ’s Boroughreevc. 

Class 24. — For the best stallion for roadsters, 10/.; 
first, Mr. Young's Greyshells ; second, 5/., Mr. Stubb's 
Rattler. 

Class 25.— For the best stallion for agricultural pur- 
poses, 10/.; first, Mr. Palliser’s Merrynian ; second, 51 . 
Mr. Hairsine's Royal Oak. 

[The stallion which gained the first premium in each 
class, shall serve mares in the county the following 
season, or the premium to be returned.] 

Class 26. — For the best mars and foal for hunting, 
5/. ; first, Mr. Raper : second, 2/., Mr. Jaques. 

Class 27.— For the best mare and foal for coaching, 
51 . ; first, Mr. Gaunt ; second, 2/., Mr. Jaques. 

Class 28.— For the best roadster mare and foal, 5L ; 
first, Mr. Hincks ; second, 2/., Mr. Richmond. 

Class 29.— For the best mare and foal for draught, 
5/.— no competition. 

Class 30. — For the best three-year old huntiog colt, 
5/.; first, Rev. J . Higginson ; second, 2 L, M r. Wright, 
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Culm 31.— For the beat two-year old banting colt, 
51. ; first, Rev. J. Higgioson ; second, 22., Mr. Ro- 
binson. 

Class 32.— For the best three-year old coaching colt, 

51, ; first, Mr. Wright ; second, 22. ditto. 

Class 33. — For the best two-year old coaching colt, 

52. ; first. Mr. Ingham ; second, 2/., Mr. Manfield. 

Class 34.— For the best three-year old hackney colt, 

5 L : first, Mr. Cattle ; only one shewn. 

Class 35. — For the best two-year old hackney colt, 
52. ; first, Mr. Robinson ; second, 22. ditto. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

CATTLE. 

Class 36. — Best yearling bull, 1/. — Mr. R. M.Jaques’s 
roan bull, Clementi (calved 29th Sept., 1838). 

Class 37. — Best bull calf, 12.— Rev. J. Higginsen’s 
roan calf ( calved 4th May, 1840). 

Class 38.— Best two-year old heifer, 12. — Rev. John 
Higgioson s Amazon (winner of class 7). 

Class 39.— Best yearling heifer, 12.— Rev. John 
Higginson’s Alexandrine (winner of class 8). 

Class 40.— Best heifer calf, 12.— Rev. John Higgin- 
son & Lily, (second in class 9). 

SHEEP. 

Class 41. — Rest pen of five shearling wethers, 12. — 
Mr. William Allen, Malton. 

Class 42.— Best pen of five shearling gimmcrs, 1/.— 
Mr. William Allen, Mahon. 

EXTRA STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

John Beetham, West Harlsey, Northallerton. One 
Boll, two cows ? and two yearling heifers.— 22. awarded. 

Henry Carmichael, Sewerby, Thirsk. Two four-year 
old West Highland bullocks— 22. awarded. 

R.M.Jaques, St. Trinians, Richmond. Two cows 
and two heifers.— 22. awarded. 

Thomas John Masterman, little Danby, Northal- 
lerton. A half-bred Highlsnd bullock.— 22. awarded. 

John Charles Maynard, Harlsey Hall. From 20 to 
30 cows and Heifers of different ages.— 42. awarded. 
Lord Feversham, lor an aged bull, 12. 

SHEEP. 

John Beetham, West Harlsey, Northallerton. Two 
rams.— 12. awarded. 

PIGS. 

Rev. John Higgins*n,Thormanby,Thirsk. One sow, 
small breed ; and one boar, small breed.— 12. awarded. 

Chas. Howard, York, two female pigs.— 12. awarded. 
Samuel Wiley, eleven young pigs. — 12. awarded. 

HORSES. 

Rev. John Higginson. Thormanby, Thirsk. One 
grey yearling coaching colt. — 32. awarded. 

SHEPHERD. 

To the shepherd, being so annual servant, who shall 
have lost the smallest proportionate number of ewes 
from those that produced lambs in 1840, the number of 
the flock not being less than fifty. The premium was 
awarded to Joseph Martin, who had only lost one 
oat of 350. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

For the invention and improvement of such agricul- 
tnral implements as may appear to the committee to 
deserve reward, were awarded the following sums : — 
52. to Mr. Matthew Raper, for an improved corn and 
tnrnip drill; and 22. to Mr. Coates, for a double 
harrow. 

The following were also competitors . — Thomas Ab- 
bay, Dunnmgton, York. A portable thrashing machine 
with an improved straw-cutter to work with the same. 
An improved hand straw-cutter. 

Thomas Bramley, jun., Thornton House, Northal- 
lerton. A scu filer and double mould board plough. 

William Busby, Newton-le- Willows, Bedale. Some 
improved harrows. 


John Dickinson, Hovingh&m, Whit well. A win- 
nowing machine. 

Timothy Hopton, Appleton Wiske, Great Smeaton. 
A scu filer for Wheat, Ac. 

William Lister, Dalton, Richmond. A one-horse 
cart on an improved principle. 

E. Robinson, Ripon. A new straw shaker. 

Joseph Scurrah, of Crakehall. Improved iron scufflers. 
Iron drag harrow on an improved principle. 

John Styan, of Whixley. Atkinson's patent improved 
thrashing machine. 

The Duke of Leeds. A model of a churning appa- 
ratus, in brass, mounted on mahogany, in which the 
power of the lever was usefully applied to lessen the 
labour. Not exhibited for competition. 

John Malthouse, of Ripon. Eleven row manage- 
ment drill. A six row management drill, for four or 
three rows of turnips or two ridges. Tnrnip drill for 
rough manure— three broadcast or two in ridges. A 
single row turnip drill. A mill for breaking oilcake. 
A winnowing or blasting machine. 

John Chapman, of Thirsk. Single row management 
turnip drill. A thirteen row drill. An eleven row drill, 
with improved rappers, for assisting the delivery of 
chemical manure, linseed, Ac. 

ROOTS, GRAINS, AND SEEDS. 

For new or improved varieties of agricultural roots, 
grams, and other seeds, the following prizes were 
awarded :— John Henderson, Castle Howard, Whitwell, 
a specimen of Italian rye-grass seed, 32.; Robert Ho - 
tham, Kilnwick Percy, Pocklington, a specimen of 
Holstein barley seed, 32. 

For the best specimen of wheat in ear, to be accom- 
panied with a thrashed sample of the general produce : 
52. to Mr. Christopher Barrowbv, Baldersby, Ripon ; 
and 32. to Mr. Robert Hotham, Kilnwick Percy, Pock- 
liQgton ; 32. was aho awarded to the same gentleman 
for a sample of oats. 

Tha sample of rye-grass was grown upon a cold clay 
soil near the centre of the county of York. The seed 
was originally obtained from a gentleman in Notting- 
hamshire, who assured the grower of this that he had 
proof of its being perennial (not biennial, as by some 
writers stated). No rye-grass that the grower has ever 
seen can bear any comparison with it for its luxuriance, 
its nutritive properties, and its early growth in the 
spring. In one field the grower had ewes and lambs 
grazing with a full bite in the last week in March ; at 
least a month before any other artificial grasses were fit 
to depasture ; and the grass in the field where the sam- 
ple was grown would in the last week in April average 
in length about eleven inches, and the first week m 
July would average about from 3£ to 4 feet. The grower 
has invariably sown it, without any mixture of other 
seeds at the rate of 2^ bushels to the acre. The grower 
has this year depastured with sheep two small fields of 
this grass; and has never at any time had fewer than 
at the rate of four, and most of the season five ewes 
with double lambs upon the acre, and the fields have 
been all summer, and now are, excellent pastures. 

DRAINAGE. 

To the tenant in the North Riding of the county of 
York, who shall have drained in the most efficacious, 
judicious, and economical manner, the largest quantity 
of land in proportion to his occupation, 102., awarded to 
Mr. John Foxton. 

Competitors.— Robert Abbay, Salton, Kirbymoor- 
side ; John Forster, Newton-le- Willows, Bedale ; John 
Foxton, Har&m, Helmsley. 


THE GRAND DINNER. 

At three o'clock the members and friends of the 
society sat down to dinner in the grand pavilion 
erected in the court-yard between the court-house 
and the prison. This building was pretty nearly 
a square, and was very neatly fitted up. The roof 
was of transparent oil-cloth, and completely water- 
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proof, which would hare beeti very beneficial in 
case of rain, as the company were perfectly secured 
from the weather; fortunately, however, such a 
precaution was unnecessary. The president’s and 
judges’ tables were placed on a tlal s, fronting the 
court-house, and underneath was a table assigned 
to the reporters of the public press, of which there 
were about ten from the various Yorkshire news- 
papers. The tables for the public were nineteen in 
number, and ran in a direct line from south to 
north ; each range of tables being lettered to avoid 
inconvenience in the company taking their seats. 
A gallery for the accommodation of the ladies was 
erected on the left, rather behind the president’s 
table. The pavilion afforded accommodation for 

I, 400 pcr.ons, and the tables when set out presented 
a most pleasing sight. The dimensions of the buil- 
ding are 1 18 feet by f*3. 

The chair was taken by tint Earl Spencer ; who 
was supported on the right by Sir E. Vavasour, Bart., 
lion. W. Duneombe,M.P., Hon. A. Laseelles, Baron 
Langen, II. Preston, Esq., Sir S. Crompton, Bart., 
M.P., \V. R. C. Stunsfield, Ksq.,M.P., Archdeacon 
Headlam, W. B. Wrightson, Esq., M.P., Rev. W. 
Dent, General Sir John Beresford, Bart., G. W. 
Wentworth, Esq., J. W. Childers, Esq., M.P.; — on 
the left by the Duke of Leeds, Count de Gourcey, 
Hon. Charles Lascclles, Hon. and Rev. T. Monson, 
M. Wyviil, Esq., Sir R. B. Graham, Bart., P. D. 
Cooke, Esq., Sir E. Dodsworth, Bart., H. Vansittart, 
Esq., H. S. Thompson, Esq., Sir R. L. Dundas, 
Bart., M.P., George Legard, Esq., \V. C. Maxwell, 
Esq., R. Denison, Esq., &c. ; — Sir J. V. B. John- 
stone, Bart., acted as vice-president. 

The following gentlemen were nominated as 
stewards, each gentleman being indicated by a 
white willow wand and a white rosette : — W. Ar- 
initago, Esq., J. S. Crompton, Esq., T. Lacey, Esq., 
R. M. Jacques, Esq., J. G. Loy, Esq., W. F. Paley, 
Esq., Thomas Morley, Esq., Rev. J. Higginson, 

J. Favell, Esq., Col. Hildyard, C. Topham, E9q., 
T. Bradley, Esq., J. Rob, Esq., J. Roeliffe, Esq., 
F. Morley, Esq., T. S. Walker, Esq., Leonard Se- 
vers, Esq., Thos. Charge, Esq., F. Cholmeley, Esq., 
J. C. Maynard, Esq., John Booth, Esq., E. Squire, 
Esq., E. Clarke, Esq., Rev. W. Lockwood, H. Glais- 
ter, Esq., T. Mastermun, Esq., J. Doutliwaite, Esq., 
J. W. Smith, Esq., — Haynes, Esq., T. Dighton, 
Esq., J. S. Walton, Esq., R. Booth, Esq., T. Hut- 
ton, Esq., J. Carter, Esq., Rev. J. T. Monson, Rev. 
J. Wiley, J. Harland, Esq., J. Hutton, Esq., W. 
Maulevorer, Esq., W. Rutson, Esq., J. T. Wray, 
Esq., Rev. P. Ewart, T. Fowle, Esq., W. Fowle, 
Esq., W. J. Anderson, Esq., T. C. Hiucks, Esq., 
R. Hildyard, Esq., Rev. T. Morley, R. Maynard, 
Esq., J. Munghan, Esq., F. Morley, Esq., Hon. T. 
O. Powlett, J. Rider, Esq., T. Robson, Esq., L. 
Topham, Esq., E. C. Topham, Esq., J. Topham, 
Esq., and some other gentlemen whose names we 
could not ascertain. 

The dinner was served up by Mr. Shepherd, of 
the Red Lion Inn, and appeared to give the greatest 
satisfaction to the numerous guests who amounted 
to upwards of 1,200. 

After the cloth had been removed, and thanks 
after meat returned, kc. 

The Chairman said — Gentlemen, the first toast 
which I have the honour to propose is one which, I 
know, does not require any prefatory observations 
from me (Applause). I am perfectly satisfied that 
you will cordially join me In drinking ‘* The health 
of the Queen” (Three times Three). 

The Chairman said — Gentlemen, the next toast 
which I have the honour to propose to yon, is one 


which, since last year, has been added to the uinal 
toasts proposed on pnblic occasions ( Applause), I 
hope and trust that we shall have to drink this toast 
for many years to come ; I hope and trust that his 
conduct will continne to be such as his past conduct 
has been, and that we may be able to drink his 
health with the same degree of cordiality as on the 
present occasion ( Applause). I give you “ The 
health of Prince Albert” ( Three times Three). 

The Chairman said— -Gentlemen, 1 did not feel 
it necessary to use any persuasion to induce you to 
drink the healths which I have already offered to 
your notice. I feel confident that the one which I 
am alxmt to propose will receive the same cordial 
acquiescence which you have shown in the other 
toasts (Applause). The Queen Dowager, since she 
has been in this country, has evinced such benefi- 
cence, such kindness — has displayed such conde- 
scension to all who approached her, that she ha* 
attained a strong hold of the affections of the people 
of this country (Applause). I am sure, therefore, 
you will drink her health. With respect to the 
other members of the royal family, they have ever 
been prominent in promoting every charitable in- 
stitution; and in doing all they can to alleviate 
distress, and benefit the people of this country. 1 
am sure, therefore, yon will cordially drink “ The 
health of the Queen Dowager and the rest of the 
Royal Family” (Three times Three). 

The Chairman said, — Gentlemen, before I pro- 
pose the next toast to your notice, I think it my 
duty in the first place, to state to you some matter* 
which are strictly matters of business. You are 
aware that on the present occasion the three years, 
my term of sendee as your president, expires ; aad 
to-morrow I shall cease to held that olfice. The 
committee have decided to recommend to the 
society, as our future chairman, Lord Wliamcliffe. 
( Cheei's.) We feel quite confident, from his per- 
sonal recommendations, from everything we know 
of him, his rank and station, you will confirm his 
appointment. (Applause.) Another point which 
I would allude to is, the place of our meeting next 
year. It has been decided that it shall be at Hall. 
Tills is a most convenient place for the conveyance 
of animals, and also for those gentlemen who wish to 
be present — there being ready railway and water 
communication. Therefore I hope that Hull will 
afford us as good a meeting as our present and 
former meetings. ( Cheers .) Having said this much 
on matters of business, I cannot propose the toast 1 
have to offer to your notice without congratulating 
you on the success which we have had to the pre- 
sent time. ( Loud applause.) I sincerely hope 
that Lord Wharncliffe, when he retires from the 
same office, at the expiration of his three years, 
will have had the same success wlilch I have experi- 
enced. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) We have gone 
on from year to year improving. At the first 
meeting in York it might be said the novelty led to 
a great number of persons coming among us ; at 
our second mreting, which was in the populous 
town of Leeds, it was not surprising that we should 
have a large meeting. But this year we have had a 
great meeting. Although we are purely agriculturists, 
aud had to depend upon our brother fanners, we 
have had the full number to look at our show — we 
have have had a superior exhibition to any former 
occasion, and now 1 have the honour of addressing 
you at as large a meeting as iu any former year, 
and in addressing you, I know I address men who 
are all interested in agriculture (Applause). Al- 
though, in counting noses we have not increased oar 
numbers, in counting farmers we have increased 
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(Applause). Practically, we have had a larger 
and more successful meeting than we ever had be- 
fore ( Applause). That being the case, I cannot 
help feeling confident iu the prosperity of our 
society (Applause). It is now not a new experi- 
ment ; we have tried and succeeded, and I am con- 
fident we shall derive the benefits which we antici- 
pated ( Applause). I trust that we have set 
an example in this great county which will tend to 
the improvement of agriculture. We meet in union 
and good fellowship to promote the object we have 
at heart, and I am certain that our endeavours will 
confer the greatest benefits to this county, ay, not 
only to this county, but also to the kingdom at 
large. Gentlemen, I propose te you, “ Success to 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society.” ( Three times 
Three.) 

The Hon. W. Duncombe, M.P., on presenting 
himself, was received with loud and enthusiastic 
cheering. He said, My Lord Spencer and Gentle- 
men, the next toast having been allotted to me, I 
have now the honour of rising to bespeak your at- 
tention, and although I cannot but regret that it 
has not fallen into abler hands, I am, nevertheless, 
free to acknowledge that it is to me matter of sin- 
cere congratulation, that I should have the honour 
of proposing to you the toast which has been as- 
signed to me — The health of the noble President 
( Loud cheers ). And in proposing that toast to you 
it must be obvious to every one, that I am propos- 
ing the health of a nobleman, who for a long series 
of years, has been the zealous friend and staunch 
supporter of agriculture and of agricultural im- 
provements ( Loud cheers). The society which is 
celebrating its anniversary at Northallerton this 
day is indebted in the Idghest degree, to the noble 
earl for the favours he has bestowed upon it by 
accepting the office of president, and the society has 
thus had the advantage of the noble earl’s experi- 
ence and knowledge of agricultural subjects, which 
I have no hesitation in saying, has considerably en- 
hanced their value and importauce ( Cheers ). If 
1 might be allowed to express my own opinions, I 
should say that the pursuit of agriculture, the culti- 
vation of the land, and the improvement of the fer- 
tility of the soil, is one of the most delightful and 
most instructive, and the most honourable pursuit 
iu which a man can be engaged (loud applause ), 
and not only leads him to contemplate the wonders 
of creation and the works of nature, and of 
nature’s God, but it also enables him, by the 
aid of successful industry, and by the application 
of science, to efTect improvements which, under the 
blessing of divine Providence, caunot full to be ad- 
vantageous both to the age in which he lives and the 
generations yet to come. ( Loud applause .) And 
although I should not for one moment undervalue 
or disparage the importance of any other great in- 
terest of the country, permit me to say that it ap- 
pears to me that those who inhabit our crowded 
cities, and carry on their avocations in our towns — 
although undoubtedly the degree of perfection they 
have attained and the degree of science they have 
accomplished, are excellent and even wonderful— 
yet they are not the only persons who ought to be 
ranked amongst the benefactors of their country. 
( Loud cheers. ) Those amongst us who are living 
In the more sequestered and less populous places, 
the agricultural districts — who are following the 
pursuits of an agricultural life — devoting their time 
and attention to the study and improvement of 
agriculture and the productiveness of our land — 
they, I say, are eminently entitled to the gratitude 
of their country, [loud applause ), and should be 


considered as being amongst the list of those who 
have conferred upon it the most essential and im- 
portant benefits. (Cheers.) At the great annual 
meeting of the English Agricultural Society, held 
about three weeks ago at Cambridge, we were ho- 
noured with the presence of several of the learned 
professors of the University ; and amongst others, 
with that of Dr. Buckland, the celebrated professor 
of the University of Oxford, and he stated, that 
although much had been done for agriculture of 
late years, much yet remained to be done. A know- 
ledge of the different properties of the soil, and a 
judicious administration of the various strata, might, 
undoubtedly, tend to the improvement of the corn 
grown in this country, and, in some degree, pro- 
vide better for our rapidly improving population. 
(Cheers.) These are subjects worthy of the consi- 
deration of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, of 
which the noble lord is president ; and from which 
office, as he has told you, he is now about to retire. 
I now call on you to drink his health in such a 
manner at will prove to him your gratitude for the 
time and attention he has devoted to your interest ; 
and most heartily join with him in the hope that 
as he has witnessed improvements during the three 
years he has been your president, he may also find 
that the same degree of zeal and sincerity in the 
cause of agriculture may continue to characterise 
all our proceedings. ( Cheers.) I have to propose 
u The health of the Right Hon. Earl Spencer.” 
( Tremendous cheers. ) 

Earl Spencer spoke as follows: — Gentlemen, I 
return you my most sincere thanks for the honour 
you have done me, and for the manner in which you 
have done it. As I have already told you, I am 
about to retire from the office, which I have now 
held for three years ; this is, therefore, the last oc- 
casion ou which I shall have the honour of address- 
ing you from this place ; but it is not, I trust, the 
last time I shall have tho honour of addressing you 
from another place. ( Cheers.) Although I shall 
not have the honour of being able to continue my 
services in the situation I at present hold, 1 hope 
I shall, in some other situation, be able to continue 
to offer you the best services in my power towards 
promotiug your prosperity, and of contributing to- 
wards the flourishing state of your society. ( Cheers.) 
I have always considered (and I always shall do so,) 
that it was a very high honour to have been selected 
as the first president of this society. ( Cheers.) If 
you were looking for a president connected with 
your county — if you were looking for a person pos- 
sessed of great property in your county, or even for 
an individual residing in your county — I am not the 
person to whom you would apply. I have no claim 
whatever to take the office which you did me the 
honour to confer on me ; but if, as I believe was 
the case, yon wished to find a man devoted to agri- 
culture, and to agricultural pursuits — enthusiastic 
I may say in them — if you wanted to find a presi- 
dent who was desirous, in the greatest degree, to 
promote the improvement of agriculture throughout 
the whole country, I am ready to say, that you 
could not have chosen one possessing that desire 
more than I do. {Cheers.) Those around me may 
have the cause at heart as much I have, but I do 
not think that any have it more ; and, In saying 
so, I am not perhaps saying too much. {Cheers.) 
You are all aware that in the course of my life- 
now not a very short one — I have applied my- 
self to many and various pursuits, (cheers and 
laughter) , but I have at last come to that which I 
believe to be my natural one — I mean the improve- 
ment of agriculture— the promoting of agriculture by 
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my own endeavours, and by assisting the endeavours 
of others (Cheers). Mr. Duncombe told you it was 
a pursuit worthy of being followed ; I will tell 
those who are entering upon life that they will find 
no pursuit which gives more satisfaction — I will say 
they will find no pursuit which will give so just an 
occupation of their time with less annoyance and 
less disturbance to their tempers (Cheers). No 
other in which they will feel such full satisfac- 
tion that they are doing good in pursuing their 
own pleasures at the same time that they are 
improving the cause of agriculture ( Cheers). We 
have emulation among us, and I hope we always 
shall ; for if we have not emulation wc shall never 
succeed; but, if we have emulation I hope it is far 
removed from the spirit of rivalry ( Applause). 
Because, although each of us may wish to have as 
good and perhaps a better stock than his neigh- 
bours, yet I trust that no man (for I am sure they 
need not) will feel any regret at seeing others have 
as good cattle as l.imself ( Applause ). Agriculture 
is a pursuit to which one and all of us should wish 
success. It is one of those pursuits which is most 
delightful to follow ; it is a pursuit wliich may be 
carried on without time ever hanging heavily ; an 
occupation interesting in the highest degree, and 
while the agriculturist is promoting his own interest, 
he also promotes the interest of every one of his 
neighbours (Loud applause). I say, I am most 
enthusiastic in promoting the cause of agriculture, 
and therefore, as I said before, if your wish was to 
select a man as your president, who was likely to 
devote the whole of his energies to this subject, you 
could not have selected one more inclined to do 
everything to the utmost of his power to effect that 
object than myself ( Loud applause ). But, what- 
ever was your object, or the reason for your choice, 
I certainly feel that you have conferred on me one 
of the highest honours, and I shall look back to 
the time when I had the honour of being your 
president for three years, with the greatest sasisfac- 
tion ( loud applause ) ; and should it please the 
Almighty to prolong my life, I shall doubtless see 
you promoting the advancement of agriculture, 
benefitting the whole country, and distinguished by 
taking the lead in combining science with agricul- 
ture, throughout the whole kingdom (Applause). 
I now, gentlemen, return you my most sincere 
thanks for the kindness you have conferred upon 
me, and for the support you have given me since 
I have been your president, and I beg to drink all 
your healths. (The noble Earl upon resuming his 
seat, was loudly cheered.) 

The Chairman then said — Gentlemen, on the 
two former occasions we have met we have been 
indebted to the commander-in-chief for the accom- 
modation which he gave us, both for our show and 
the places in which we dined. On this occasion, 
meeting, as I have already said we have done, in a 
purely agricultural district, wc had to depend upon 
others for that assistance. The magistrates of this 
riding have kindly given us permission to dine in 
the present building. I need not tell you, because 
you are witnesses of it, how convenient a building 
it proves to us on the present occasion (Applause). 
I think it quite as convenient, if not more con- 
venient, than any meeting we have had. You are 
the better judges ; yet I have had some practice, 
and am therefore a tolerable judge, and I believe I 
make myself heard throughout the whole room, 
which is an object not very easy to obtain. Wc are 
obliged, therefore, to the magistrates of the North 
Aiding of Yorkshire, for having given us this ac- 
commodation ; and I have no doubt you will cor- 


dially join with me in drinking the health* of the 
magistrates of the North Riding, and thanks to 
them for the accommodation they have afforded to 
me (Applause). 

Sir J. V. B. Johnstone was then called upon. He 
said — My lords and gentlemen, although there are 
several gentlemen in this room, and at the elevated 
table, to whom, in my opinion, the answer to this 
toast could have been more appropriately allotted 
than to myself, still, in obedience to your lordship’s 
call, 1 beg to return you the best thanks of the ma- 
gistrates for the honour you have done them,' in 
drinking their good health, and to assure your lord- 
ship and the gentlemen present that they felt it to bo 
their duty and, at the same time, their greatest gra- 
tification to be able to afford to this society that 
accommodation which these premiums afforded, as 
fur as it could be dona, without inconvenience to the 
discipline of the unfortunate individuals kept within 
these walls, and without injury to the building; for, 
my lord, they felt that by so doing, they were pro- 
moting the best interests of agriculture ( Applause ). 
It was natural that they, as landlords, and con- 
nected with the soil, should have their feelings and 
interests bound up with the success of agriculture; 
but it was not only as landlords that they were 
anxious to give to this institution the benefit of the 
accommodation, but because they feel that the best 
interests of this country are involved in the success- 
ful carrying out of the great objects which this in- 
stitution was established to promote (Hear, hear , 
and applause ). I say the best interests of this coun- 
try, because in the present state of our population, 
depend upon it there is no object of such importance 
amongst all the great national interests, as that which 
has for its object the increase in the production of 
the food of man (Applause). I am not one of those 
who undervalue the labour of those wh* ply the 
loom, or engage in the other great branches of Bri- 
tish enterprise, but he who is able (without increased 
cost) to make two bushels of com grow where one 
grew before, (and though this is an old saying it is 
not ou that account the less true) is as great a bene- 
factor of his country as those who carry into prac- 
tical effect the grand discoveries of a Watt or an 
Arkwright. You have been often told that one of 
the most valuable ends of institutions of this kind is 
that they ceanect together the practical farmer and 
the theorist. I am one of those who think nothing 
so valuable as tbe experience of practical men drawn 
from the concurrent testimony of farmers, and thus 
bv the diffusion of knowledge by each man to his 
neighbour, a great advantage will accrue to tbe cause 
of agriculture (Applause). But I also feel per- 
suaded tbe farmers of Yorksbire will only think they 
are doing tbeir duty if they annually devote a small 
sum of money with tbe view of obtaining the ser- 
vices of persons eminent in those particular sciences 
more immediately connected with agriculture — those 
eminent men holding out to us as they do the ri^ht- 
hand of fellowship and good will, be they chemists, 
geologists, botanists, or men connected with me- 
chanics. By devoting a small sum we shall enlist 
their services in our cause, (for you will agree, that 
experience though very good, is often rather dear,) 
to scrutinize nature in all her paths, to trace effects 
up to their causes, to enlarge the sphere of agricul- 
tural knowledge, and to be a signtl to guide us 
while they will be a beacon to warn us ( Cheers ). 
If a gentleman be not very fond of his soil, let him 
take it to a chemist, or to a practical geologist, who 
won Id point out to him that particular ingredient or 
kind of manure which would be beneficial to his 
land. I have alluded to these subjects, because it was 
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the intention of the Committee of the Agricultural 
Society to obtain , under the auspices of Professor 
Phillips, a survey, on a limited scale, to see what 
management was suitable to different districts, how 
it was modified by the substratum under each soil, 
and tbe geological condition of it. This being our 
first entrance on this path, we were anxious to ob- 
tain the services of one eminent in his profession, in 
order that our investigation might accrue to the be- 
nefit of agriculture ( Applause ). It is with extreme 
regret I have to announce, in consequence of Pro- 
lessor Phillips's professional engagements, (which 
were such, that if they had been interfered with, it 
would have caused the greatest inconvenience to 
him), we have been unable to carry out that inten- 
tion. But, gentlemen, no money has been expended 
upon it. We have it ready, ana if Professor Phil- 
lips's other avocations will allow him to devote his 
time to this difficult subject, it- is the intention of 
the committee to have this investigation conducted 
in a way which will meet with the approbation of all 
who wish well to agriculture (Applause), The Hen. 
Baronet again returned thanks, and sat down amidst 
loud applause. 

Wm. Constable Maxwell, Esq., then rose and 
said, my Lord Spencer and gentlemen, I regret ex- 
tremely that a more able person than myself should 
not have been selected to propose tbe toast with 
which I am entrusted : it is the health of tbe suc- 
cessful candidates for cattle. ( Cheers .) I am sure we 
are all indebted to tboee gentlemen fer tbe manner in 
which they have improved the breed of cattle in this 
country ; and, I can say of the meeting to-day, that 
there is not a part of England, where more beauti- 
ful atock could have beeu shown. (Applause,) 
Gentlemen, I wish I could do justice to the toast, or 
to the individuals to whom it refers, or to tbe num- 
ber and breed of tbe cattle they have exhibited ; but 
I am sure, though we may envy those gentlemen 
their beautiful stock, yet still we shall not grudge 
them those thanks to which they are most justly en- 
titled for tbe beautiful cattle they have brought this 
day to our exhibition, (Applause.) May they and 
their families long enjoy that which we all hope to 
enjoy through life — the roast beef of old England. 
(The toast was drank amidst loud applause.) 

3 . Booth, Esq., said, my Lord Spencer and gentle- 
men, 1 rise in the name of the successful candidates 
to return you our best thanks for the compliment you 
have just paid us in drinking our health. ( Applause.) 
And I can aasure you, that we have been highly 
gratified with what we have seen to-day, and 1 hope 
that no exertion will be wanting on the part of my 
brother fanners, of the North Riding, to promote the 
interests of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society. 
( Cheers.) 

John Welbank Childers, Esq., M. P., said : 
My Lord Spencer and gentlemen, I regret that tbe 
toast which has been allotted to me has net been 
allotted to some one more conversant with the breed 
of sheep than I am, being myself a very young 
farmer. As vet I cannot boast of any sheep I have pro- 
duced, nor nave I any confidence in my own powers 
io that branch of agriculture. And this toast, I be- 
lieve, has been allotted to me by the committee from 
an idea that a short paper whicii I recently inserted 
in a publication of the Royal Agricultural Society ef 
England having excited some attention among the 
breeders of sheep, they might like to have from me 
viva voce some few particulars about it (Cheers ). Tbe 
point which my very few observations will embrace 
is the extraordinary increase in tbe growth and con- 
dition of sheep by being fed under cover, in an open 
yard, with a abed in it. This idea had no doubt 


occurred to many others besides myself, but I am 
not aware that any one has so fully examined into 
the effects attending that enquiry as I happened to 
do in the course of last winter and the winter be- 
fore. Gentlemen, the principle is one that we have 
acknowledged in every practical way, by everything 
that eats, namely, that if it baa plenty to eat, is 
warm, and has nothing to do, it is very likely to 
increase (Applause). I certainly was not aware, 
until by repeated experiments I tested the truth of 
it, namely, that tbe same animals when placed in the 
shade and kept warm, not only increased rapidly, 
very much more rapidly in their condition and 
weight than when out in tbe open air, but also that 
they consumed a much smaller quantity of food. 
This I have tested, both last year and this. I have 
not the papers by me to refer to, but as far as my re- 
collection goes, it is this, that the quantity of food 
consumed whs less by at least one-third, and that the 
increase of weight was fully one third, taking it in 
round numbers. At the beginning of the season I 
built a shed which will contain about eighty hogs (a 
shed which will serve for cattle as well), and I 
merely put down a few rough planks for the cattle, 
as I have found that it is a great advantage to have 
boards to lie upon, and if they had strew, and it was 
to get wet, they would be liable to get tbe rot in 
their feet. I brought those animals up last Christ- 
mas, and I found that before two days had elapsed 
they did not eat so much as when they were out of 
tbe fold, by tbe proportion of five to three. When 
in tbe fields they eat fifty basketsful of turnips, but 
when brought up they eat only thirty a-day, there- 
fore their improvement was in the inverse rate of 
their cost. Yet such great progress did they make 
that you would have thought they had been eating 
fifty baskets a day when shat up, and only thirty 
when in tbe field. I gave them with their turnips a 
little oilcake, and certainly the size they grew to 
was so very great, that at thirteen months old I sold 
them without their wool for 73s. a-piece — ( cheers ) — 
and I really believe that if the turnips be pulled and 
brought into the shed they will go twice as far as 
when consumed in the field. ( Cheers.) Gentlemen, 
after these few observations let me telll you that the 
toast which I have to propose for your acceptance is 
“ the successful candidates for sheep." (Hear.) 
This is pre-eminently a cattle district ; and there- 
fore, perhaps, tbe show of sheep is not ao great as 
w e have seen it. When we get into tbe country of 
tbe wolds we shall see more. At the same time, as 
far as my judgment goes, the sheep shown were very 
good. Those belonging to Mr. Allen, of Maltoa, 
were very fine, and Mr. Garforth's tup has the merit 
of having won three prizes this year, first at the 
Hackness show last month, secondly, on Monday, at 
Thirsk, and again to-day. (Cheers.) Allow me, 
before I sit down, to say a few words with regard to 
the other parts of the show. I consider that the 
show of cattle was tbe finest as to the short-boms 
that ever was seen in England. (Loud cheers.) I 
have seen several shows ; I have been at both the 
Cambridge and the Oxford exhibitions, and also at 
that which I believe was superior to either of them 
< — the show at Otley in tbe spring. ( Loud cheers.) 
With that observation I may say that I think this 
show is the finest that ever was seen. We are going 
on progressively, and our shows are likely to go on 
and be better every year. And let me congratulate 
yeu that not only have we been honoured with the 
presence of the ladies on this occasien — (loud ap- 
plause)— but also for the first time many of them have 
honoured us with their attendance in the show fields. 
This is an advantage which we deriye from coming 
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into a beautiful agricultural district, with pleasant 
green fields. It shows sbat her Majesty’s barrack- 
yards are not so fit os the pleasant green fields. 
Many of the ladies, I am sure, appreciate the show 
of animals ea much os the other sex. (Loud 
laughter .) 

“ The successful candidates for sheep.” — (Three 
times three.) 

William Garfobth, Esq., said — My lord and 
gentlemen, I am proud of the pleasure of being pre- 
sent on this occasion, surrounded as I am by so many 
friends, breeders of short-horns, ef sheep, and of 
horses, and other animals. 1 feel much flattered by 
the award of the prize to me for my shearling sheep, 
especially when I consider that 1 was a competitor 
with so many experienced farmers and sheep breed- 
ers. It was far from my expectation to gain a prize 
even on the first occasion, but when 1 heard, on my 
arrival here this morning, that I obtained a prize at 
Thirsk, and now know that a third prize has been 
awarded me, I am almost surprised at my own suc- 
cess. ( Cheers,) In my own name, and in the name 
of my brother competitors, i beg to return you our 
thanks for the compliment paid to us, and for my 
own part, to assure you that so far as my bumble 
support to agriculture can be given, it shall always 
be readily afforded. (Applause.) 

H. S. Thompson, Esq., said — I iise with pleasure 
to propose the health of the successful competitors 
for pigs. (Applpuse.) One of the peculiar features 
of this society in the extreme harmony which per- 
vades all ©ur members. When we assemble at our 
great meetings we agree to forget our political dif- 
ferences and to lay aside our religious opinions, re- 
membering that we are members of the same family, 
having one common object in pursuit; this object is 
dignified by being for the promotion of ull ranks and 
classes of life. (Applause.) It is with much pride 
that 1 propose the tonst which has been allotted to 
me; because I believe there is a great unanimity of 
opinion among us, that from the prince to the peasant 
the grunt of the pig furnishes a rich and savoury re- 
collection. (Applause.) It would indeed mark the 
highest ingratitude in you, if you did not receive the 
toast with great cordiality ; because I believe that 
there is hardlv a person who has not made a meal on 
some part of the pig. ( Applause.) It has been uni- 
versally reported, and l believe it is true, that the 
farmer was attached to the pig from ancient recol- 
lections: therefore the pig ought to be held in 
respect aud esteem. ( Applause.) Noah, the patri- 
arch, showed his respect and esteem for the pig by 
calling one of his sons Ham : and to come nearer 
to our own time, the flitch of bacon has long been 
held out aa a sufficient reward for connubial happi- 
ness. (Applause.) From the observations which I 
have made, I fear that instead of proposing the health 
of the successful candidates, you will think that 1 am 
about to propose the health of the pigs themselves. 
(Applause.) We are greatly obliged to the judges ef 
pigs, and also to the candidates who have by the 
great merit of their stock given the judges consider- 
able difficulty this day. These people are entitled to 
our praise ; for they have not only contributed to our 
pleasure this day, but also benefit ted us by improving 
the quality of the hams and raahers ef bacon which 
adorn our tables. (Applause.) I will not trespass 
on your time longer, lest you should consider that I 
am a bore. (Laughter.) I give you— “The suc- 
cessful competitors in pigs.”— ( Three times three.) 

The Rev. J. Hicoinson said — Being a successful 
candidate in the swinish tribe, I return you my most 
sincere thanks. I have shown in that class very 
largely, and have been equally successful this year 


and last. I have also exhibited in horses and cattle, 
in all of which I have been successful ; and, if spared 
till our next exhibition, I will show in all these, and 
also in sheep. (Applause). I will do the best I can ; 
and after the great kindness I have received, I shall 
consider no distance too great to send my stock. 
(Applause.) This is the second year that I have at- 
tended these exhibitions, as an exhibitor ; his lord- 
ship, our noble chairman, knows from whose stud I 
purchased mv stock — Mr. Wiley was the gentleman 
from whom I procured it ; ana I am entirely in- 
debted to him for the atock I possess ; and as long 
as I have a shilling to give him, I will go to hioi 
again. (Applause), 

Robert Denison, Esq., next rose and proposed 
the “ Successful candidates for horses.*’ He said, 
his friend Mr. Thompson had, in speaking of pigs, 
expended almost every term of eulegy and praise. 
Horses, however, in his opinion, ought to come be- 
fore pigs, although, he was willing to allow that that 
animal possessed qualifications calculated to recom- 
mend it to the favour of society at large. (Laughter.) 
He found that Mr. Thompson had just left him one 
single qualification which he certainly might claim 
for the horses oyer the pigs (laughter), and that was 
action. He believed that the latter were not much 
famed for the beauty or elegance of their action. 
(Laughter.) Being a resident in the East Hiding, 
he bad always considered that division of the county 
as celebrated for its horses, but he confessed it was 
with some degree ef fear and anxiety, for the credit 
of the East Riding, that he had witnessed tbe 
splendid show of cattle and horses which had been 
exhibited that day ; and he believed, he must sc- 
knowledge, that in this respect the cattle shown at 
tbe East Riding exhibition were inferior to those 
shown that day. But although they were not se 
much a beast district — (laughter ) — he thought that 
they (the East Riding) could make up for their de- 
ficiency in cattle, by their show of sheep. (Land 
cheers.) He would not sit down without saying, and 
he was sure it was the feeling of all present, that 
whoever might be the committee appointed to ma- 
nage the business of the exhibition at Hull next 
year, it was impossible that they could succeed bet- 
ter than tbe committee had done at Northallerton. 
( Cheers.) Fer bis own part, ha should be contented 
if they did anything near as well, and he would only 
say, in conclusion, that when they met at Hull, be 
trusted they should meet as large n concourse as they 
did here. He then gave “ The successful candi- 
dates for horses.” 

Tbe toast was briefly acknowledged by one of tbe 
gentlemen present. 

Wm. Rutsqn, Esq., next rose and said, my Lord 
Spencer and gentlemen, the toast which has been 
committed to my care is one of the latest of the 
aeries; and, gentlemen, you are doubtless aware 
that the premiums connected with tbe class of ani- 
mals to which this toast refers has not been given 
by tbe society, but by tbe generosity of one of its 
firmest friends. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, the larger 
animals which have obtained prizes have been duly 
celebrated ; I will now endeavour to obtain your 
good-will while I advocate for a few minutes the 
claims of the animals mentioned in my toast. They 
possess especial claims upon your sympathy, a great 
deal has been said about bam*, and I can assure you 
they make excellent companions to that dish, (a 
laugh.) I do not think that ham ever appears to 
greater advantage than when in tbe company of tur- 
key. (Laughter.) I think those gentlemen who 
originated this prize, must have had something fur- 
ther in view that what is at first sight apparent — they 
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most bar# thought as I do, that farming is not a 
trade in which men grow rich at onoe. ( Applaute .) 
Gentlemen, I consider that every part of the farm 
should he turned to good account. 1 think yon will 
concur with me that no part of the produoe of a farm 
ought to be wasted ; ana, therefore, 1 would respect- 
fully urge upon all the advantage of keeping poultry. 
In the consideration of this question it appears to 
me that you will have some difficulty in separating 
those animals from the person who has the care of 
them. The sheep are confided to the shepherd ; the 
ox to the herdsman ; and that more noble animal, the 
horse, to the groom ; hut, gentlemen, you will see 
for the most part, the animals 1 allude to, are con- 
fided to women. (Applause,) And you will all, I 
am sure, agree with me that whenever you trust a 
woman, ahe is invariably faithful to you. ( Loud 
cheering.) Therefore, gentlemen, you will not, I 
am sure, while drinking this toast, separate this idea 
from your mind, hut will consider that yeu are drink- 
ing the health of a daughter, a sister, or a mother ef 
each of the company. (Applaute.) He then gave 
“ the Boccessful candidates for poultry.” 

The Rev. Jonv Mon son acknowledged the toast 
He said : My lord and gentlemen, in the name of 
the successful cahdidates for poultry, 1 beg to offer 
you their best thanks ; and to express how much 
they feel flattered by the attention you have shown 
to them this day ( Applause). And having said this 
much upon this subject, it now becomes my duty to 
propose the next toast. “ Prosperity to the Agri- 
cultural Labourers.” I consider this body as one of 
the most useful and efficient of society (applause) ; 
and perhaps I shall not be thought presumptuous 
when I take the liberty of stati&gtbatl have stronger 
claims to speak in their favour than most other gen- 
tlemen. I have visited them while laid under pri- 
vations and afflictions of the worst description ; I 
have observed their patient endurance of those priva- 
tions ; I have seen their great exertions to provido 
for their wives and families (applaute) \ and, my 
lord, l have also visited their humble joys during 
the hour of recreation ; and I have generally bad 
the satisfaction of seeing them behave with modesty 
and respect towards their superiors (Applause). I 
contend that this feeling of kindliness ought to sub- 
sist between the landlord, tenant, and labourer ; for 
they are all equally interested in each ether's wel- 
fare, and ought to be united in one bond of sympathy 
and regard (Applause)* My lord, may it please 
Almighty God to grant that this society may long 
continue it operations (applause) \ and 1 feel assured 
that you will all join with me in drinking, from the 
very bottom of your hearts, “ Success to the honest 
Agricultural Labourer” (Loud Cheers). 

Joshua Cbompton, Esq., rose to propose the next 
toast, but his position being at one side of the room, 
he could not be heard by those in the opposite one ; 
there were therefore loud cries of “ get upon the 
president's table,” which Mr. Crompton at length 
very agreeably complied with. He spoke nearly as 
fallows : — In my humble situation as one of the 
committee, I have the honour of proposing a toast to 
your notice this day ; it is the health of the illus- 
trious vice-presidents of this society ( cheers ). Those 
high and distinguished noblemen who compose the 
the vice-presidents of this society are the Duke of- 
Leeds (the noble duke who was seated in frent of 
the elevated table, w*as saluted with tha most vehe- 
ment cheering)' Karl Fitzwilliam, the Earl de Grey, 
tbe Earl of Zetland, and Lord Feversham. ( Kach 
of the names of tbe above noblemen was received 
with loud cheers.) Now, gentlemen, if I was 
merely addressing persons who compose tbe popula- 


tion of the North Riding of the county of York, some 
of their names would not be so intimately known to 
you, but as I knew that I am now addressing persons 
who have come from sll parts of the kingdom, but 
more especially from the three Ridings which com- 
pose this magnificent county, I think it is unneces- 
sary that I should say much as respects their many 
virtues. Gentlemen, tbe five names which I have 
mentioned to you have loug been endeared to most 
ef you whom I have now the honour of addressing, 
by the many virtues of their owners ; they are not 
only knewn and appreciated by this county, but 
throughout tbe whole kingdom (Cheers). Were I 
merely to call your attention to one of the five 
noblemen whose names I have presented to your 
notice, I am confident that you would drink his 
health with the greatest degree of enthusiasm ; but 
now that I have called upon you to drink the health 
of the whole five, surely, gentlemen, I may expect 
that you will drink the toast with the greatest accla- 
mation, which you think is due to those illustrious 
individuals ( Loud cheers ). I do not ask you to give 
them three times three — that you would give te any 
of them ; but I ask you to give them that which is 
due, and which by their conduct they have deserved, 
and if they will allow me to give the time, we will 
make a shout that will be heard from one end of 
Northallerton to the other (Loud laughter and 
applaute ). I now oive you “ The Vice-Presidents, 
the Duke of Leeds, fcarl Fitzwilliam, Earl de 
Grey, the Earl of Zetland, and Lord Feveraham ” 
(Cheers). 

The Duke of Lxkds rose and spoke nearly as fol- 
lows : — My Lord Spencer and gentlemen, at one of 
those individuals who have been honoured with the 
office of vice-president of this society, and whose health 
has just been drunk, I beg, in* their names and in my 
own, to return you our best thanks for the honour you 
have done ns ( Applause). This I consider te have 
been a great day for Yorkshire, more than 1,400 gen- 
tlemen, I believe all engaged in the aame pursuits and 
all having the same object in view— the advancement 
of agriculture — meeting together (Applause). After a 
day spent in examining and deciding to whom the pre- 
miums should be awarded— a task of no little difficulty, 
as I consider it to have been the finest stock ever seen 
— yoa are now met to celebrate your annual meeting 
by an interchange of the most friendly and social feel - 
lags (Applause). I congratulate the meeting and tbe 
county at large, upon the support which tbe farming 
interest has received ( Cheers ). Long may yon conti- 
nue to see the fine specimens of true slock that have 
bten this day produced ( Cheers). The owners, gentle- 
men, may justly feel honoured by the praises that have 
been bestowed upon them, more especially by the en- 
comiums which have been passed on them by the judges 
(Loud applause ). My lord and gentlemen, this is an 
age of improvement ; every day we see, furnishes some 
improvement in civilized life— and why should agricul- 
ture remain stationary ? ( Applause). There can be no 
true ground for this. And when we see, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, associations form- 
ing, and assemblies taking place like the present, for 
the purpose of encouraging all kinds of improvement, 
and for investigating any new discovery or invention, 
as regards the cultivation of the land or tbe improve- 
ment of stock, the greatest possible good may be ex- 
pected to result (Applause). Gentlemen, in the name 
of those associated with me in this toast I beg sincerely 
to thank you, and T only regret that the duty has not 
fallen upon one more able, and one who has had more 
experience in stock than myself (Applause). The no- 
ble duke concluded by wishing that the noble chairman 
and tbo%e who acted with him in the cause of agricul- 
ture might long be spared to them to continne their 
efforts, and might every success always attead them. 
( He was loudly cheered on returning hia seat.) 

M. Wyvil, Esq., said— I make no apology for offer- 
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log the toast which 1 am about to give, because I feel 
confident that we should do a great injustice to the la- 
dividual* who have taken a prominent part in the ar> 
rangement of this meeting, if we omitted to drink their 
healths. To the steward* we are much indebted for 
the arrangements in the field, and also for the facilities 
they afforded to the judges. I would also include the 
judges in my toast, because I am certain we are greatly 
indebted to them. No doubt the successful competitors 
are satisfied with the decisions, and I hope that those 
who have been disappointed will not allow any impro- 
per feeling to enter their minds, but will determine 
another year to be, if possible, more successful. I will 
give you the stewards and the judges, and I hope you 
will join in a general cheer to their health and success. 
— “ The Stewards and Judges of the Show.”— Three 
times three, 

Mr. Tour, one of the judges, returned thanks. He 
said : — I rise to respond to the toast which has been 
drunk, with feelings of pleasure, and beg to express the 
warmest gratitude of myself and my colleagues, for the 
compliment which we have received. (Applause.) Gen- 
tlemen, I regret that the task has not devolved on 
abler hands ; I have yet to learn why one of the judges 
should be called upon to return thanks for a compli- 
ment which is more due to the stewards than to the 
judges. The stewards rendered us very great assist- 
ance by their excellent arrangements for bringing the 
stock before us. (Applause.) 1 have recently been at 
an exhibition at Beverley, where I alluded to the 
breeding of stock in the North Riding ; for which it is 
as distinguished as the West Riding is for manufac- 
tures. The breed of cattle in Durham and the North 
of Yorkshire have not only supplied the whole of Eng- 
land, but the civilized countries of Europe and the 
the British colonies with an improved description of 
cattle, and 1 anticipate that our colonies will one day 
become famous for their stock, for the breed of which 
they are indebted to this and the adjoining district. 
(Applause.) I congratulate you on the splendour of 
your meeting this day —a meetiug of the first import- 
ance, as I consider this is the first county association 
in England, second only to the English Institution. 
(Applause.) Having said so much, 1 would venture to 
allude to a subject most material to agriculture— the 
connexion of science with every part of farming. 
Mach has been well said by the Hon. William Dun- 
combe on this subject, and I would add my opinion as 
a tenant farmer, 1 have derived great advantage and 
benefit from the small degree of scientific knowledge 
which I happen to possess. I have paid some attention 
to elementary philosophy, which has taught me, when 
disappointed at the result ef experiments, to be grati- 
fied at the attempt. The gratification will always exist 
when we are able to look at the cause as well as effect. 
I am aot one to deprecate practice, bat practice is 
better carried out by coupling of science with It. 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, I beg to retnre you again our 
sincere thanks, and drink all your good healths. Next 
year, we hear that the meeting is to be held at Hull, 
when I shall attend, not as a judge, bat to offer some 
stock for the opinion of other judges. ( Applause,) 

The Chairman then said Gentlemea, I feel that 
we owe so much to the exertions of the local committee 
of this place, for the arrangements they have made for 
our show this day, that I could not resist reserving to 
myself the right of proposing this toast. Gentlemen, 

I am sure the general committee have done their best 
to promote the success of this society ; but it would 
be impossible for them to go into details, and attend 
to the necessary minutim, unless they had the assist- 
ance of gentlemen living on the spot, acquainted with 
every person who ought to be employed, knowing the 
locality and everything connected with the town. On 
the present occasion we had the good fortune to find 
gentlemen resident here who have devoted the whole 
of their energy, and taken the greatest pains in making 
the arrangements. (Applause,) In making these 
arrangements in a town like Northallerton, there are 
greater dangers to encounter than where are larger 
spaces already provided for exhibitions. In this cue 


the committee had to choose ground on which to have 
their exhibitions, aad they have selected it with very 
great judgment and skill. They have had to make 
arrangements that the ground should be protected, 
because the fence we had for the ground to-day is an 
inferior one compared with the fences we had on former 
occasions ; bnt, partly owing to the arrangements 
they have made, and partly — I would rather say, prin- 
cipally owing to the conduct of the agricultural inha- 
bitants of this neighbourhood , no confusion arose — no 
attempt was made to intrude on the show-yard, and 
everything went on as if they had had a wall twentr 
feet high surrounding the show-yard. (Applause.) 
Those duties imposed peculiar difficulties on the local 
committee, but they have overcome them all. 
(Applause,) When I arrived an Monday last, I found 
everything in the most perfect order; there was no 
preparation to make, and no exertion was required on 
my part ; I have merely to say, that everything was 
done which I could wish, and which I was sure the 
public could wish. (Applause.) Supposing the local 
committee had been negligent in their duty, it would 
have been impossible that the general committe*, in 
the short time during which they were in the town, to 
have made arrangements which would have secured 
the success of the exhibition. In every respect and for 
every reason, I conceive we owe a debt of gratitude to 
the exertions of the local committee. I therefore pro- 
pose the “ Health of the Local Committee, "with three 
times three. ( Cheers,) 

Sir S. Crompton said, my lord and gentlemen, al- 
though I have been called upon to return thanks for 
the local committee, I cannot take to myself the merit 
which belongs to the other gentlemen ; it is true there 
has been a very active, intelligent, ana laborious com- 
mittee of this place, 1 was nominally a member ef that 
committee, but having other duties to perform it was 
impossible for me to give that attendance which 1 ought 
to have dene, if 1 had not been prevented by causes 
which were totally unavoidable. It is, however, my 
lot to return thanks for the local committee. 1 certainly 
think, from the character of that committee, that no sub- 
ject would be left unfinished and incomplete. With 
regard to the chairman of the committee (Mr. John 
Monson) he has filled the office much better than I 
could have dons. He took all the laborious duties 
which belonged to the chairman and he was very ably 
seconded. (Auplause.) It is equally unnecessary to 
expatiate on the merits of Mr. John Menson— it was 
well known he was ever ready to come forward in pro- 
moting any work of a benevolent character; he has 
devoted himself to the improvement of the condition of 
the labourer by the allotment system, and when named 
he came forward most readily as chairman of the com- 
mittee. (Applause,) There is a wide field opened for 
improvement in this neighbourhood, and I believe the 
tenantry are most anxious to take advantage of every 
improvement that is made in agriculture. I bag again 
to thank you ou behalf of tbo committee for the honour 
you have done us. 

The Chairman said— I could have wished it had not 
fallen to me to give the toast which I am now about to 
propose, because although 1 am not properly named a 
member of the general committee I am officially con- 
nected with it, and have attended all its meetings. I 
have always acted with it and therefore am in part re- 
sponsible for its proceedings. I bad hoped that some 
ether gentleman not connected with the committee 
would have proposed the toast, but no one having done 
so, though it is in part proposing my own health, 1 am 
persuaded you would not have been satisfied to hare 
been allowed to separate without drinking the health of 
the general committee who have hitherto conducted the 
business of the society ( Cheers), Gentlemen, in pro- 
posing this toast I have very little to add to what I said 
when 1 last addremed you, because (he topics on which 
1 should have to dilate would be topics very similar to 
those I made in proposing the health of the local com- 
mittee. The general committee have, however, more 
extensive duties, and are in fact the governing body of 
your society. They have performed their duties well. 
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tod the success which has attended their efforts is a suf- 
ficient proof. Gentlemen, this being' the case I am 
quite certain you will agree with me that we should 
not do our duty by them if we did not drink their health, 

1 therefore beg to propose to you 

” The General Committee.” — 3 times 3. 

The Hon. Sir Edward Marmadukk Vavasour, 
Bart., responded to the toast. He assured the meeting 
that the general committee were amply repaid for any 
trouble or labour they had experienced by the success 
which had attended the establishment of the society. 

It hid no denbt been their anxious object to promote 
the objects of the society, but they would not have been 
able to effect it had they not been cordially supported 
by the honest tenantry (Cheers), It was amongst 
them that the society most particularly wished its 
branches to extend. Before the next meeting the coun- 
try would be more connected by railways, and thus the 
means af transit would be easier, and the attendance at 
each future meeting consequently larger. Before the 
establishment of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society 
tbeir had been district exhibitions of stock at Thirsk, at 
Beverley, and at Otley, but good as thosa shows had 
been it was thought desirable that Yorkshire should 
take the lead in this as in other matters, and he hoped 
it would take the lead in every branch of improvement. 
It was the largest county in England, and ought to be 
foremost in improvement, and he hoped the formation 
of this society would give a stimulus to the agriculture 
of England ( Loud applause). 

The Noble President rose and said— Gentlemen, I 
have stated to you that I regretted very much that it 
should have fallen to my lot to propose the last toast ; 
on the present occasion, however, I feel, in proposing 
the toast which I am about to do, no regret whatever. 
(Applause,) On the contrary, I feel the greatest pos- 
sible pleasure in proposing the toast, which is the health 
of the President elect. Lord Wharncliffe. (Loud ap- 
plause.) I feel the highest respect for his lordship, and 
I believe that he is likely to benefit this society in a high 
degree, and that he will discharge the duties of Presi- 
dent in a manner most satisfactory to this society, (Ap- 
plause.) Gentlemen, Lord Wharncliffe is a man of very 
large possessions within your county— he is a man en- 
gaged very much in the arrangement of its business — 
confidently engaged, I believe, iu the concerns of the 
county— and in all those transactions I believe he has 
always shown his qualifications for business to be very 
great ;— this being the case, and his lordship having 
stated his readiness to undertake the office of your pre- 
sent, 1 feel that he will perform thedutiesof that situa- 
tion as efficiently as any other duties which have com- 
under his management. (Loud applause,) I feel confi- 
dent that you will have everything in th» way of busi- 
ness conducted agreeably. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, it 
is desirable that the President of the Yorkshire Agricul- 
tural Society should bo a Yorkshiremau of large poses- 
«eos— it is necessary that it should be so — and therefore, 
gentlemen, 1 am sure that when you entrust this office 
to Lord Wharncliffe, yen will have done that which is 
most likely to increase your prosperity — which is most 
likely to insure that increase in your members, and your 
influence, which you have heretofore experienced, and 
which it is my firm belief yon will continue to do. 
(Cheers,) Geotlemen, I beg to propose the '• Health of 
Lord Wharncliffe,” the president elect. (The toast was 
drank with three times three and laud applause.) 

The Noble President shortly afterwards again rose 
tod said— I have now got through the list of toasts 
which ware given to me this day by the committee, but 
1 think, that as we are now sitting together, I shall not 
bo wrong in proposing one toast more— it is, '* Success 
to the society’s meeting next year, at Hull.” ( Cheers.) 
Our success depends of course upon our own exertions, 
and hitherto we have been successful, and I have no 
doubt but the meeting at Hull, next year, will be equal 
to any we have yet had. (Applause.) A gentleman 
has stated that we sh: 11 have the benefit in the convey- 
ance of stock of a railway communication, and there is 
also a water communication which will make Hull one 
of the most advantageous places for the meeting that is 
to be found in the county ; and that, consequently, the 


•how may be expected te be one of the largest. (Ap- 
plause. ) In addition to this, Sir E. Vavasour says, that 
Yorkshire ought to take the lead iu agriculture ; but I 
thought when the honourable baronet made this state- 
ment, that 1 heard somebody dissent from it. I do 
not know whether that person is a Lincolnshire mao, 
but if he entertains any doubt, why let him try what he 
can do next year. (Laughter.) I am glad to see that 
interruption — I am glad to witness a spirit of emulation 
going forth, and I hope we shall all see the effects it 
will produce— we shall see, 1 trust, what effect this 
spirit produces on a town possessing the advantages of 
railway and water communication. The noble lord 
again proposed the toast, which was drank with loud 
applause. 

The noble chairman then retired, and the company 
soon afterwards separated. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
— At the usual meeting of the society, held on Tuesday, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., in the chair, after 
the election of several new fellows? there was read, by 
Mr. George Thurtell, a highly interesting a nd important 
paper upon the growth and pruning of fprest trees, 
which was clearly illustrated by numerous specimens 
brought from Holkham, the seat of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, showing the advantage of a natural over artificial 
pruning. Having given a general account of the growth 
of trees, both as solitary individuals and as the collective 
members of forests and plantations, he deprecated the 
use of close pruning, instancing from the specimens he 
exhibited, that where the excision is made decay in- 
evitably takes place, and that while nature conceals the 
wound by forming fresh wood over it, the unsound por- 
tion about to become the nucleus of future dissolution, 
is inclosed within the body of the tree, and thus, that 
which has the outward appearance of firm and healthy 
timber, may be in such a state of rottenness in the in- 
terior as to be incapable of supporting any ordinary 
weight. This was proved in a communication which he 
had received from the late Lord Suffield, who mentioned 
that in some buildings he had erected, the rafters had 
fallen in : here the inside ei the wood was rotten, the 
marks of the saw being distinctly visible within the 
sound outside, plainly proving that close pruning had 
been u«ed. By natural pruning Mr. Thurtell explained, 
that when the lower branches of a tree had performed 
the duties assigned to them they gradually die off, the 
tree thus, it may be said pruning itself; and, contrary to 
the effeets of close pruniog, in this case, no decayed 
wood was embedded io the new formation of the timber, 
but all was healthy and sound. In conclusion, he 
begged to call the attention of the proprietors of woods 
aod forests to a subject which was so important, not 
only as regards the landed interest, but onr national 
wealth. 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS.— The sleep or the ve- 
getable differs in one respect from that of the animal, 
that it is not caused by exhausted powers ; but when 
light, which acts as a stimulus, is withdrawn, then the 
stalks of compound leaves hang back and fold their 
leaflets together, or the leaves droop over the flowers, or 
cover the fruits so as to shelter them from the cold dews. 
This was termed by Linnaeus the sleep of plants, and 
said by him to be analogous to the action of spreading 
the wing, by which some birds shelter their young during 
night. It is generally thought that Linnaeus's term is 
somewhat hyperbolical; but that the cessation of the 
stimulus of light and the constrained position of the 
flower and foliage may be advantageous to the vegetable 
constitution in a way similar to that in which it is bene- 
ficial to the animal system. Sir James Smith remarks, 
that as the infant requires a fuller measure of sleep than 
is needed by the man, so the young plant is more tho- 
roughly closed during night than the older one.— From 
Flowers and their Associations, 
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THE MODE OF CULTIVATION 
ADOPTED ON STINCHCOMBE 
FARM, BY MR. DIMMERY. 

By John Morton, Esq. 

(From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.) 

This farm consists of 200 acres of arable land, 
and although Mr. Dimmery, the tenant, rents 
another farm adjoining it, which consists of 
about 200 acres of meadow and pasture land, it is 
my intention to give an account of his mode of 
cultivating Stinchcombc farm only ; the other land 
being used for fattening his stock of oxen, and 
producing hay and pasture for his sheep and 
working cattle The arable land is situated on 
the south side of Stinchcombe Hill, which projects 
from the main body of the oolitic formation into 
the vale or low district of the county of Glou- 
cester, and is much celebrated as affording a most 
beautiful and extensive view of the vales of 
Berkeley and Gloucester, the Severn, and the 
Bristol Channel. Around the south side of this 
hill the lower oolite assumes the form of a low 
terrace in front of the hill, and at least 300 feet 
below the top of it. 

Stinchcombe farm is situated on this low ter- 
race, and is about 150 feet above the level of the 
Severn. The soil of the upper part of this farm 
next the hill is composed of the dibris of the 
oolitic rock, and is dry gravel, of little value, but 
all below this on the low terrace is of a good 
friable texture, partaking of the nature of the sub- 
soil or lower oolite on which it rests, and is well 
calculated for the production of barley and oats ; 
it is neither too strong and adhesive for turnips 
and potatoes, nor too light and soft for the pro- 
duction of wheat under proper culture. This farm 
is about 16 miles from Gloucester, 25 from Bristol 
and Cheltenham, 4 from Berkeley, 3 from Wotton- 
under-edge, and 2 from Dursley. 

ROTATION. 

The production of the largest crops of the best 
edible kinds of potatoes, and at the least possible 
expense, being the principal object on this farm, 
Mr. Dimmery has found the course of cropping 
which he has adopted after an experience of 
upwards of 40 years to answer the bc 3 t. The 
first year he takes turnips, the second year pota- 
toes, and the third and last year of the course 
he takes wheat. About one -third part of the 
wheat stubble is sown to winter vetches, which 
are eaten off the ground by sheep, and as the 
ground is cleared it is prepared for a late crop of 
turnips, so that the whole of the land which was 
wheat is sown to turnips the following year. The 
turnips are all consumed by sheep folded on the 
ground in the usual way. After the turnips pota- 
toes are planted on the whole the next year. To 
this rotation most farmers would object, as a crop 
of barley might be taken between the turnips and 
potatoes, and also from an absence of a crop of 
clover in the course ; but it will be seen in the 
detail that in this course for 12 years there are 4 
crops of wheat and 4 crops of potatoes, both of 
which are the most valuable articles a farmer esn 
produce from the soil, and only four preparing or 
fallow crops. The land is always kept in the best 
state of culture, and its productive power is never 
diminished by any of the crops which arc taken, 
nor does it require in any one year any additional 
labour to clean it from weeds. The expense, too, 


of this course of cropping for 12 years is perhaps 
not more than that of the best system adopted by 
our most scientific practical agriculturists, in 
whose course alternate crops of corn and green crops 
prevail ; by this course, also, a greater quantity of 
vegetable and animal food for the use of mankind 
is produced than can be grown in this climate 
upon soil of the same quality under different 
management. 

VETCHES. 

Soon after the wheat is harvested the stubble is 
cut and carted off the ground before the potato 
harvest is begun. About 20 acres, or one third 
part of the wheat stubble, is prepared for winter 
vetches. One ploughing only is necessary, and 
about 3 bushels of vetches to the acre are sown 
broad-cast, and the ground is well harrowed to 
cover the seed. The cost of the seed and the ex- 
pense of once ploughing and of two or three sin- 
gle turns of tbe heavy harrows are the whole 
expenses attending the cultivation of this crop ; 
nothing more is required beyond the keeping tbe 
field shut up from stock during the winter and 
spring months. Mr. Dimmery thinks that tbe 
land very soon gets tired of growing vetches, and 
as he therefore takes this crop on only one-third 
part of the land which is intended for turnips, and 
his rotation being only a three-course shift, the 
portion of the land which is required for this crop 
does not come round for vetches oftener than 
once in nine years. The value of the crop of 
vetches which these 20 acres produce as food for 
sheep is very considerable, and can easily be ascer- 
tained from tbe amount of stock which it keeps. 
About 340 ewes, 340 lambs, and 170 wethers arc 
generally put on this crop about the second week 
in May, and are kept upon it till the first of July, 
or till the crop is all consumed. This amounts to 
about 7 weeks’ keep for a flock of 850 sheep, or at 
the rate of about 5 or 6 sheep per acre per annum, 
which may be said to be free of all expense be- 
yond the cost of the seed, as the land does not 
undergo more cxpence in preparing it for the tur- 
nip crop than if it had not been sown to vetebes, 
and the manure left by the sheep, with what ad- 
ditional dung can be procured, always produces a 
good crop of late turnips. 

turnips. 

As soon as the wheat stubble is all carried off 
the land, the sheep are brought from the pasture 
land where they are fed by day and folded on the 
land intended for turnips. Mr. Dimmery prefers 
folding the sheep on the land before it is ploughed, 
as they lie much drier on it. As soon as the 
teams can be spared, either before, during, or 
after the potato harvest, that part of the turnip 
break intended to receive the stable-yard manure 
is ploughed, and that part which is folded by the 
sheep is ploughed as it becomes ready. The se- 
cond ploughing is performed early in spring, 
generally in February and the early part of March : 
there is nothing particular in tbe preparation for 
this crop, except that from the shortness of the ro- 
tation and tbe two cleaning crops in it, the land 
never requires to be ploughed for tbe purpose of 
eradicating weeds, but only for pulverizing tbe 
soil and bringing it into a good tilth. For this 
urpose the roller is frequently used after the land 
as been ploughed, and before the drags arc ap- 
plied the land is always rolled to break down or 
bruise the furrows that they may have a greater 
effect, and get down to the bottom of tbe furrows ; 
and when the land drags up in lumps it is again 
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rolled before the second dragging. This is the 
moat effectual method of completely pulverizing 
the soil ; the harrow is very seldom used in ef- 
fecting it ; indeed it is very seldom used at all on 
this farm, except in harrowing in the turnip seed. 
When the land is properly prepared for the crop, 
all the dung that can be collected is carted on it, 
and is ploughed in with the last furrow ; that for 
Swedish turnips in May and June, and for the 
other in June and July, and that which was in 
vetches as soon as the land can be got ready after 
they have been consumed by sheep. The whole is 
generally finished about the middle of July. The 
turnip seed is always sown broad- cast on this 
farm. The whole of the crop is consumed by 
sheep on the ground, which are folded in the usual 
way, receiving along with the turnips a sufficient 
quantity of hay supplied from the grass farm. The 
sheep are generally put on the turnips in the end 
of October, and are kept on them till near the end 
of the following April ; all the land is cither ma- 
nured by the fold, the dung carted from the yard, 
or by the consumption of the crop of vetches by 
the sheep. The turnips produced after the vetches 
are generally the greatest crop. Mr. Dimmery 
frequently sows Swedes after them ; indeed he 
prefers Swedes to any others, and it is only for 
early consumption that he sows the common sorts 
at all. He only hoes the crop once, which is 
carefully performed so as to separate the plants to 
a proper distance. He does not require to hoe for 
the parpose of destroying the weeds. The ex- 
pense of this crop may be reckoned at three 
ploughings, two rollings, five draggings, and two 
harrowings, besides carting all the manure raised 
on the farm. The land being always clean, the 
crop of turnips never fails. They are universally 
a good crop ; the 66 acres are equal to keep from 
16 to 20 sheep per acre, from the end of October 
to the end of April, which is at the rate of 8 to 10 
per acre per annum. 

CABBAGE PLANTS. 

There are generally between two and three 
acres of turnip break, or field, sown with cabbage 
seed for plants for the autumn and following 
spring ; the preparation for which is the same as 
for turnips, with the exception of an additional 
ploughing and barrowing being given. The seed 
is sown in the month of August, and the plants 
are pulled to supply the demand. Mr. Dimmery 
raises his own cabbage seed, and therefore can 
always warrant bis plants to be the best of their 
kind ; he only raises two sorts, the early York, and 
broad Battersea. The seed of these are mixed 
together before sowing, and in drawing them for 
sale they can easily be distinguished ; they are 
sold from 8d. to Is. per hundred. From 150,000 
to 200,000 have been sold in a season. All those 
which remain on the ground in May are eaten off 
by the sheep, and the land comes in its coarse for 
potatoes. Although the return from this crop is 
great, yet the expense of weeding and pulling the 
crop, tying them up in bundles of sixty each, and 
carrying them to market, is also great. Mr. 
Dimmery gives an allowance to thoso who retail 
them, and thus saves all the expense attending 
marketing. His kinds are so well known, that 
the most of them are sold on the ground to people 
who come for them : they are palled up by men 
and women, who tie them up in bundles as they 
are wanted. 

POTATO CULTURE. 

Preparing the Ground * — As soon as the sheep 
have consumed the turnips oft' a considerable part of 


the field, the land is ploughed, to cover the 
manure left on the surface by the sheep, and to 
prevent it from being either washed away by the 
rains or evaporated by drought. This is per- 
formed by the ox teams, the horses being at this 
time of the year employed in hauling out the 
potatoes to market, and other work on the road. 
After this ploughing, the land remains to the end 
of March or the beginning of April. If there has 
been frost to pulverize the surface, another 
ploughing is not necessary, and the heavy drags, 
loaded with blocks of timber, and worked with 
six oxen, go over the land twice to a place, 
loosening the whole of the furrow slice. The 
land is then rolled with a heavy roller, to bruise 
all the lumps brought up by the drags, after which 
it is again dragged in an opposite direction. If 
the land works well, it will do for planting after 
being again rolled ; but if there has been no 
frost, or if the winter and spring have been wet, 
and the land has got soured by wet, or baked hard 
by drought, after the first ploughing, it is then 
tolled by the heavy roller to crush the surface, 
that the drags which immediately follow msyhave 
a greater effect and get deeper into the ground. 

I would here observe that Mr. Dimmery has a 
perfect knowledge of the use of the roller as a 
most efficient implement in pulverising the soil. 
I have never seen the roller so much used on any 
farm as on thiB. The heavy drags, loaded as be- 
fore described, follow the roller ; the land is again 
rolled, to crush the clods raised by the drags, and 
the field is again dragged in an opposite direction ; 
it is again rolled the third time, and is ploughed 
again, if necessary, and rolled, dragged, and rolled 
till the whole of the furrow slice is so completely 
loosened and pulverised, as to be easily formed 
into drills by a hoe. The harrows are never used 
on this farm, for there are no weeds to shake out, 
and Mr. Dimmery says his object is not so much 
to reduce the surface as to loosen the whole of 
the soil to the depth at which it was ploughed, and 
the greater this depth the better it is for raising a 
crop of potatoes. 

Seed.— The varieties selected for cultivation are 
those which, from long experience, have been 
found to produce, not only good crops, but also 
potatoes of a quality and flavour suited to tbc 
tastes of those who consume them. Four kinds 
are cultivated for human food — the mossys, an 
early, rouod, white potatoc, of good flavour, 
rather yellowish within. Of this sert a small 
quantity only are planted ; they are ready about 
the end of July. The round black, or black skin, 
very white within, mealy, and of excellent flavour, 
keeps good from October till the end of May ; and 
the magpie, or red apple, which keeps the longest 
of any, is of excellent flavour and very mealy. 
This last sort will keep good till the mossys, or 
early potatoes, arc ready the year following. Be- 
sides these, the white flat is a very prolific, mealy 
potatoe, preferred to all others by the inhabitants 
of Gloucester. The greatest breadth is planted 
with the black skins and red apples, and these are 
planted on the best land, the white flats on the 
poorest soil. In selecting the seed, great care is taken 
to pick out those of the true kind for planting ; 
the seed or sets are taken from the middle sized 
potatoes, and they are generally cut in two, the 
principal object to be obtained being the greatest 
quantity of good edible potatoes not of the largest 
size, otherwise the largest potatoes would be 
selected for seed, and the tops of these only cut 
off for sets. It has been found that the tops of 
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large potatoes prodace the greatest crops of the 
largest sized potatoes. Many people think it neces- 
sary to change their seed every three or four years, 
at least, and particularly their potatoes, as this 
plant, they say, degenerates more than any other ; 
the seed potatoe on this farm has never been 
changed, except once about thirty years ago, when 
the crop was blighted by some cause, which in- 
duced a change at that time ; Mr. Diminery 
then got new seed from Dumfries, in Scotland, 
and these he has continued to cultivate without 
any symptoms of degeneration or deficiency of 
crop. 

Planting . — Mr. Dimmery has found by long ex- 
perience that early planting is attended with great 
risk, not only from the frost injuring the young 
shoots when they come above ground, which, 
being full of sap, are destroyed by the slightest 
frost (the potatoe being tbe first of all cultivated 
plants that are injured in that way), and the 
check which they thus receive to their growth is 
most injurious to the crop, reducing it in quantity 
from ten to twenty per cent., but because that 
when the potatoes are early planted, the spring 
rains solidify the earth around the plants, and 
prevent the fibres from running in the earth, or 
create a much greater expense in hacking or hoe- 
ing the ground, to give tho degree of looseness 
necessary to secure a full crop. Early planting, 
therefore, 19 always avoided on these accounts. 
This operation begins on this farm about the 20th 
of April for the early, and the 20th of May for 
the late sorts (the ground being previously well 
pulverised and loosened to the depth to which it 
lias been ploughed). The ridges being a perch in 
width, drills are formed across them, and the 
operation is performed in this way a man with 
a heavy triangular hoe, about four pounds in 
weight, something in the shape of a mason’s 
trowel, but considerably broader, with a handle 
about two feet and a half long, begins on one 
side of a ridge, by making a hollow groove or 
drill across the whole of its width, till he comes 
to the other furrow. This he does by repeated 
strokes of the hoe into the earth, moving back- 
wards after each stroke, drawing the hoe and the 
earth with him, and then lifting the hoe to make 
a fresh stroke and a fresh movement backwards. 
This operation is repeated till he arrives quite 
across the ridge to the furrow between the ridge 
he is operating upon, and the one adjoining it ; 
he then turns about, and makes a fresh drill at 
the distance of twenty-two inches from the one 
last made, till he comes to the side of the ridge 
where he first began, and proceeds in this way 
till tbe whole ridge is formed into drills, at 
the distance of twenty-two inches apart, and about 
six inches deep from the edge of the earth raised 
up by the operation, not, however, more than 
three inches into the ground, about six inches 
wide at the top and about two inches at the 
bottom. No line is used to make the drills 
straight ; the workman, from long practice, per- 
forms the work without one, and succeeds in 
making them not only straight, but at equal dis- 
tances. This work, it must be observed, requires 
considerable force. The weight of the hoe, and 
the shortness of the handle, force the person 
working with it to use it in such a position of 
body as enables him readily to employ the whole 
of his strength to the best advantage. His body 
is bent forward, tbe handle of the hoe between 
his legs, and his labour is very much like that 
of a carpenter hewing a spar of wood with an 


adze, only he makes tho strokes, net so much by 
lifting the hoe high above the ground as by pres- 
sing it into the earth by the strength of his arms, 
added to the weight of his body. As the workman 
is proceeding with his work on this ridge, others 
are proceeding in the same way with the other 
ridges adjoining, but, instead of forming the drills 
in a straight line across all the ridges, each of 
them is designedly made to begin and terminate 
in the middle of the space between the drills on 
the ridges on either side of it, and this plan is 
universally adhered to throughout all the field. 
This may be thought a slovenly and irregular 
mode of proceeding with the work, and certainly 
it does appear so ; for the field would look much 
better if the rows were in a continued straight line 
across the whole of it ; but when the reason for 
adopting this mode of proceeding is explained, it 
will be evident that Mr. Dimmery has the best of 
all reasons for using it — viz., the obtaining by it 
an increase of produce. Every one, at all 
acquainted with agriculture or gardening, mast 
have obserred that potatoes, or any other plants, 
produce a greater crop when separated from each 
other by a considerable distance than when they 
are planted near each other, and that tbe outside 
plants of a row are more productive than any 
other plant in the row, every other circumstance 
being tbe same. Having observed this to be 
universally the case, Mr. Dimmery has adopted 
this plan of terminating the rows of each ridge 
precisely in the middle of the space between the 
rows of the adjoining ridges, and by this mode of 
proceeding he gets an increase of upwards of five 
per cent, more than if the rows were in a con- 
tinued straight line across the whole field. The 
drills being formed, as above described, a man 
follows with a basket of soot, and sows it in the 
bottom and sides of the drills with bis hand, 
walking up the middle of tlic ridge, and throwing 
first a handful of soot to the right and then a 
handful to the left, at the rate of about twenty- 
five bushels to the acre. The potatoe sets are 
then planted by women and boys, in the bottom of 
the drills, ten inches apart, and as the seed is de- 
posited in the drills, a man follows with a hoe, 
about eight inches wide, and covers the seed by 
drawing the earth from the space between the 
drills, covering tbe potatoes which are planted by 
raising the earth higher over than it is between 
them. The earth being very loose, this is very 
easily accomplished. Hy this mode of covering 
it will be perceived that the whole of the soot 
does not come in contact with tbe seed, 
but is so placed as to give nourishment to the 
young roots. The whole of these operations of 
forming the drills, sowing tbe soot, planting tbe 
seed, and covering the potatoes, are going on at 
the same time. 1 bare seen 8 adjoining ridges in 
progress at tbe same time ; 8 men with triangular 
hoes making drills, 1 man to each ridge ; 2 men 
sowing soot, 4 ridges to each ; 8 women, 3 rows 
behind them, planting the seed ; 2 men or boys 
carrying the potatoes to the women, and 8 men co- 
vering them in ; 2 carts hauling tbe potatoes from 
tbe barn, where the sets are prepared ; and 2 wo- 
men filling the carts from the barn : thus 32 peo- 
ple and 4 horses are in constant and full employ- 
meat, until the whole crop is put into the ground. 
The head lands are planted across in the same way 
as the other ridges, and the whole of the opera- 
tion of planting Is finished, and the field shut up 
till the plants begin to appear above ground. The 
forming of the drills, sowing the soot, planting 
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and covering the seed, only cost 6s> per acre, ex- 
clusive of cutting the sets, carting them, and carry- 
ing them to the planter, and of carting the soot. 
This seems certainly very little, but it must be re- 
collected that the land is very loose, smooth, and 
finely pulverized ; the price is the same now as it 
was during the war ; there has been no alteration 
for the last forty years. To this, however, should 
be added the price of 3 quarts of beer to the men, 
and three pints to each woman and boy per day ; 
and the wages which the men earn are 9s., the 
women 4s. 6d., and the boys 4s. per week ; 16 men 
making the drills and covering the seed, and 8 
women planting the seed, can easily finish 5 acres 
a-day with 45 sacks of seed. 

Hoeing . — Hoeing (or hacking, as it is here called) 
is performed by the same peaked hoe which has 
been described, and used in forming the drills. As 
soon as the plants begin to show themselves above 
ground, this operation is begun, and is performed 
by men working with it in the same position as 
when forming the drills, only he is now under the 
necessity of lifting it up and making repeated 
strokes with it into the ground, thereby moving 
and loosening all the ground between the rows of 
plants, and also between the plants in the rows, 
taking care not to disturb or injure the plants ; 
this work is performed by men at the rate of 8s. 
per acre, with 3 quarts of beer per day to each 
man. 

Earthing up the Potatoes . — When the plants get 
from 4 to 5 inches above the ground, the earth is 
drawn up about them on both sides of the row. 
This is performed with a hoe about 8 inches wide ; 
the plants by this operation are nearly covered, 
and it is found that the higher the earth is drawn 
up about the plants, the greater is the produce ; it 
is therefore necessary to be particular in the per- 
formance of this work, as much depends on its be- 
ing done properly. None of the plants should be 
covered, as this checks their growth, and gives 
their neighbours the start of them. In performing 
this part of the work, it must be observed that the 
earth is drawn up around the ends of each row, 
which projects in between the rows of the adjoining 
ridge, and no loose earth is left either in the fur- 
rows between the ridges or between the drills. In 
p erf orming the whole of this operation, the object 
m to lay as much loose earth close round the stem 
of the potato as possible, that the runners on which 
the potatoes grow may not be obstructed in their 
growth in any direction ; the expense of thus 
earthing up the potato is at the rate of 6s. per acre, 
with 3 quarts of beer a-day to each man. The field 
is now shut up till the time of harvesting the crop. 

Harvesting, or taking up the crop , — This work is 
generally begun about the beginning or end of Oc- 
tober, except the early sort, which are taken up 
to supply the demand, or whenever the haulm or 
leaves of the potato have withered and begun to 
decay. The first part of the process is to pull up 
with the hand the whole of the haulm or stalks of 
the potatoes, and lay them in parcels on the 
ground ; any potatoes that come up with the stems 
in this operation are shaken out upon the ground ; 
some hands begin this part of the business first, to 
clear the ground for the diggers to follow. This 
work is always begun at the lowest part of the field. 
The potatoes are all taken up with the spade, and 
this is performed by pressing in the spade with the 
hands ( the foot never being used as in digging) 
behind a portion of the row, and scattering the 
earth and the potatoes he lifts up before him ; 
this he does by turning the spade as he spreads j 


the whole several feet from him every time he lifts 
a fresh parcel of the drills, and if he sees any po- 
tatoes remain in the ground they are twitched out 
by a sharp turn with one of the corners of the 
spade. Women and boys are employed in pick- 
ing up the potatoes into baskets as they ore thrown 
out upon the surface, and 1 or 2 men emptying the 
baskets into the cart or waggon, which takes them 
off the field to the storing-place. There is the same 
method adopted in taking up the crop as there is 
in planting it ; there are 2 men to each ridge, with 
spades to lift the potatoes out of the earth, and 
spread them before them on the ground which 
they have already cleared. Each man works at 
his own side of the drill, 2 women or boys with a 
basket picking up the potatoes as they are thrown, 
besides a man for every four ridges, to empty the 
baskets, as they are full, into the carts. That the 
sorts of potatoes may be kept free from mixture, 
Mr. Dimmery gives to those employed all that run 
from their kinds, and therefore those employed on 
every ridge have a bag, into which they put all 
the produce of those which are not of the true sort 
and which is divided every night amongst those 
employed. From 40 to 50 people are employed in 
this work while it lasts ; it is generally accom- 
plished in about 3 or 4 weeks, if the weather is fa- 
vourable. The men receive 9s., the women 4s. 6d,, 
and the boys 4s. each, per week, with an allowance 
of beer. The whole expense of harvesting this crop, 
er acre, including the expense of the harvest- 
ome, when a supper and plenty of beer and cy- 
der are given to all the people who have been em- 
ployed in the work, has in no year exceeded 21s. 
per acre. The average produce of this crop may 
be stated at 60 sacks, of 280 lbs. per acre, of good 
^saleable, edible potatoes, of the magpie or red-ap- 
ple ; 70 of the round black skins and mossys ; and 
of the white flats about 80 sacks ; besides the 
broken and small, and those kept for seed, 
which amount to about 20 sacks per acre more.* 
The value of this crop, like every thing else, is re 
gulated in some measure by the price of wheat, 
being about the same for a sack of potatoes weigh- 
ing 280 lbs., as the price of a bushel of wheat. As 
to the relative value of the different kinds, Mr. 
Dimmery reckons that when the magpie or red- 
apple and early potatoes sell at 8s., 'the black skins, 
and white flats are worth 6*. per sack. The com- 
mon mode of raising a crop of potatoes is by apply- 
ing a large quantity of dung in contact with the 
seed or sets. This plan has been suspected of 
producing a disagreeable flavour in the potato ; as 
however, we have said before, Mr. Dimmery’s ob- 
ject being to produce the greatest quantity of good 
flavoured, edible potatoes, he has adopted the mode 
of applying all the dung to the turnip crop, and as 
this crop is consumed by the sheep, their dung is 
dropped regularly over the whole surface, and is 
intimately mixed with it by the succeeding prepa- 
ration. The whole of the staple, to the depth of 
the furrow slice, is thus enriched, not only with 
all the dung applied to the turnips, but also with 
the produce of the whole turnip crop consumed by 
the sheep, without any portion of the manure com- 
ing in contact with the plant. 

Storing the crop . — The kinds which are for im- 

9 That is an average (including chats and seed) of 
90 sacks ; equal to 11$ tons per acre ; which is a 
very large produce, particularly if it he considered 
that the sorts planted are of 1 'edible potatoes" for the 
table, and consequently not of the size of those 
usually grown for the feeding of cattle. F. Busks. 
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mediate use are putinto a large house or barn for 
the purpose, and the carts which fetch them from 
the field are put bac* into it and emptied ; these 
are thrown together in parcels, taking care not to 
mix the several kinds ; each are kept apart by 
straw, supported by boards or hurdles, and are 
easily taken out and carried to market, being only 
covered with straw. In the time of continued 
frosts, a fire is lighted in the house in the after-part 
of the day, which prevents the frost injuring the 
potatoes. Those which are to be kept till the 
spring and summer, and these are the most valua- 
ble kinds, are stored in a corner of a field, near to 
the road, and generally in the field which is to be 
in potatoes next year; they are put into heaps of 
not more than 20 sacks or 2& tons each. This size 
is not so much for the conveniency of moving one 
of these heaps at a time in awaggon, butit is found 
that they keep much better in heaps of this size 
than when they are larger ; for when there is a 
great quantity put together they are apt to heat and 
spoil, and many of them rot. To prevent this, in 
the barn where a great quantity are put together, 
it is found necessary to separate them into small 
parcels with hurdles and straw, and turn them over 
now and then. These heaps are formed on the 
surface of the ground ; the potatoes are piled up 
in the form of the roof of a house, they are then 
covered with straw, and about 2 feet from the po- 
tatoes, all around, a trench is dug, the earth taken 
from which is placed upon the straw about 8 inches 
thick, and beat close vrith the back of the spade ; 
the whole of the surface of these heaps are then 
covered with the potato-haulm which was brought 
from the field, to keep out the frost and rain. The 
expense of covering the heaps with earth is Is. 6d. 
each. I have seen 100 of these heaps in the corner 
of a field, so close together that the whole of the 
surface of the soil, te the depth of the furrow, has 
been moved between them, to cover them. 

Preparing Potatoet for market . — In preparing the 
potatoes for the market, iron sieves, having meshes 
about 1 inch square, are used for separating the 
small potatoes, and carrying off any earth that may 
adhere to those which do not pass through the sieve* 
Wooden shovels, such as are used for turning malt, 
are used, and also iron shovels, made of round rods 
of iron, welded in the front to a flat piece of iron, 
forming the mouth, and on the back to a stronger 
piece of iron, to which the handle is fastened by a 
hose; these round rods are at the distance of 
about an inch from each other : the object of thus 
forming a shovel is not only to make a large, light, 
efficient instrument, but to allow the loose earth to 
drop through it, as the potatoes are lifted with it, 
from the berry or barn into the sieve. When the 
potatoes are to be prepared for the market, a suffi- 
cient number of hands are employed ; the waggon 
is put in a proper place, and a man, having a sieve 
in his hand, a shovel full is put into it by another 
person, and he gives it two or three turns, and then 
empties it into a basket, which is a measure equal 
to a third part of a sack. Any broken or spoiled 
potatoes are picked out of the basket, during the 
time they are filling it from the sieve, by a boy, 
and when the basket is full, a man empties it into 
a waggon; the small potatoes which go thiough 
the meshes of the sieve are, from time to time, 
taken by a woman or boy, and separated from any 
stones or earth, and put into a place by themselves, 
either for seed or to be sold for the pigs. 
A man with a shovel, and 2 men with sieves, a 
boy, and a woman, are employed in thus prepar- 
ing the potatoes from one pit at a time. The po- 


tatoes are thus prepared for the market : the 
berries are never opened except for the purpose 
of taking them to market, unless in the spring, 
when they begin to sprout, when they are turned 
over in the way as already described. When 
they are prepared for the market, several tarns 
more of the sieve is given to them, for the purpose 
of bruising the sprouts. The expence of this me- 
thod of turning the potatoes is very trifling; 12 
persons, men and women, can easily do 3 berries, 
or 60 sacks, in a day, or 4s. 6d. each pit of 20 
sacks. 

WHEAT. 

As soon as the potatoes hre all taken up, the 
field is dragged over once in the direction of the 
ridges ; the edges of the drills, which may have 
been neglected by the spade in taking up the po- 
tatoes, are by this operation levelled, and any po- 
tato-haulm that remains is gathered up and carried 
off the ground ; the wheat is then sown on the 
surface after the drags, and ploughed in ; this is 
preferred to the common way of ploughing the 
land first and harrowing in the seed after. Mr. 
Dimmery 's reason for this is, that the land after 
the potato crop is left so loose that it is necessary 
to get a good clod on the surfece if possible. By 
this plan the firm earth at the side of the potato- 
drills is lifted up by the plough, and left on the 
surface. A team easily ploughs in an acre a-day, 
and a man and a boy follow with spades to clean 
out the furrows, and level any of the gronnd that 
may be left uneven. The quantity of seed is from 
3& to 4 bushels per acre, according to the time of 
sowing ; the later it is sown the more seed Is re- 
quired. Mr. Dimmery thinks that farmers lose 
much by not putting seed enough into the ground. 
In the spring, about the month of March, the 
wheat receives a dressing of soot, at the rate of 
from 25 to 30 bushels per acre. The crop is 
reaped and stored in the usual way in the rick 
yard ; the average crop is from 28 to 32 bash els 
per acre, but he has often had 40 bushels per acre ; 
ft is always clean and of good quality ; there never 
was any smat seen on this farm ; the reason, Mr. 
Dimmery says, is because he always sows newty- 
threshed seed, the produce of the previous year. 
The expense of preparing the land for this crop is 
only once ploughing, 4 bushels of seed, and 12s. to 
15s. worth of soot (24 or 30 bushels), so that in 
the system adopted on this farm, the crop of 
wheat, which farmers in general reckon the most 
valuable of all their produce, and for which all 
their previous course is only a preparation, really 
costs Mr. Dimmery nothing, nor is he in any 
anxiety about the preparation. The crop of pota- 
toes being his principal object, by the plan which 
Is here adopted the land is left in the best state 
that snch land can be left in for receiving the seed. 
All the wheat-straw is made into haulm (as it it 
called), for thatch, the value of It depending on 
the separate straws being kept whole and sound; 
the wheat is not thrashed in the common way, in 
the straw, as this would injure it for thatch, but 
it is prepared in the following way:— -a cord ii 
made fast in some elevated part of the barn, upon 
the wall or in one of the great doors, and a sheaf 
of the wheat in the straw is parted Into as many 
parcels as a man can grasp with both his hands ; 
he then places this parcel with the ears on the 
gronnd, holding them loosely in his hand, lifting 
up the parcel repeatedly, and letting them all drop 
to the floor so as to get the ears all even together: 
when he has effected this, he then takes hold of 
the parcel, directly below the ears of corn, and 
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takes it to the cord, and fastens it around close to 
the ears by a single hitch ; he then, with a long- 
toothed comb, with a single handle like a rake, 
combs all the straw below the hitch, to get out 
any ears of wheat that may still remain, and also 
all the broken straw out of the parcel, searching 
for them by spreading out the straw with his 
hands ; the parcel is then taken from the cord to 
a separate place on the floor, and the ears of wheat 
are cut off from the straw ; the straw is then put 
in a place detached from the ears, until a quan- 
tity sufficient has been collected to make a bundle. 
The bundle is tied up with a strong band made of 
straw; each of the bundles is about 40 inches in 
circumference, and weighs about 30 lbs. ; they are 
sold for 10s. per dozen. The expense of making 
the haulm is about Is. 9d. per dozen, and of 
thrashing out the wheat from the ears is about 4d. 
per bushel. Every day’s work is finished by car- 
rying out the bundles, and thrashing out the 
wheat from the ears that have been cut off, and 
cleaning the floor for the next day’s labour. There 
is an average of 2 bundles of haulm for every 
bushel of wheat, besides the broken straw and 
ears, which may in general be equal to 25 or 301bs. 
per bushel more ; thus about 60 bundles of haulm 
is made from the straw of each acre, producing 2/. 
10s. per acre for the straw, besides the price re- 
ceived for the wheat, which varies according to 
the demand. 

manure. 

The quantity of dung raised on this farm by the 
working cattle and the pigs, which consume the 
refuse potatoes, is not great for the extent of land 
lu arable culture, particularly as nearly all the 
straw grown on the land is sold for thatch. To 
fill up this deficiency, Mr. Dimmery used to buy 
all the dung he could, and whenever his teams 
went out with a load of potatoes they brought 
home a load of dung ; but this he has discon- 
tinued for neaily 30 years, and, in place of farm- 
yard dung, he has found a most valuable substitute 
in soot, the carriage of which is not one-twentieth 
part of the expense of hauling the dung he used to 
boy. Soot, therefore. Is an object of great im- 
portance to him, and as the carriage of it is light 
he fetches soot on his return when he takes pota- 
toes to market, either from Gloucester or Bristol, 
both of which cities he ^supplies ; he has found 
that there is a considerable difference in the 
quality of soot, and this difference depends, he 
says, principally, if not entirely, on the length of 
the chimney producing it; the chimneys of 
Bristol being much longer than those of Gloucester 
the soot of rite former city is of a much better* qua- 
lity than that of the latter. The general price of 
wot is 6d. per bushel at Gloucester, 120 bushels 
cost 60s., while he pays 5/. for 140 bushels at 
Bristol, and yet he prefers the latter as the best 
bargain. He has lately sent to Cheltenham for It, 
because he gets it at a lower price, although he 
has to haul It a distance of nearly 25 miles. The 
quantity of soot used on this farm is upwards of 
3,000 bushels a-year, one-half of which is applied 
to the potato and the other to the wheat crop ; it 
is seldom that it is applied to the whole extent of 
either of these crops, but wherever it is thought 
the application would be advantageous the expense 
is never saved. As there is a considerable variety 
in the quality of the ground, some parts of It re- 
ceive s moch greater quantity of soot than others, 
sod this whether the crop is wheat or potatoes. 
We have not been able to obtain from Mr. Dim- 
mery any idea of how the soot acts in producing 


such effects, as it evidently does, both on the po- 
tato and wheat crop : the effect of it is particu- 
larly evident on the wheat, for, however sickly it 
looks in the spring, its colour and the vigour of 
its growth is changed in a few days after it has 
been applied. Soot is evidently a very powerful 
manure, and a portion of its charcoal is in a state 
in which it is capable of being rendered soluble by 
the action of oxygen and water ; it affords ammo- 
niacal salts by distillation ; the effects, therefore, 
produced by it on the growth of vegetables may 
be owing both to the ammonia and the solution of 
the carbon of which it is composed ; bat the ex- 
periments made by Mr. Malcolm with soot, re- 
corded in the first volume of the British Husbandry, 
p. 337, are most convincing, as proofs of the 
superior value of soot as a manure. 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. Dimmery directs and attends to the perfor- 
mance of all the operations of the farm that are going 
on ; although there is a greater variety of labour in 
the system which be has adopted than there ia on 
farms in general, the whole of the several branches 
are so distinct and separate from each other, that 
one is finished before it is time for the other to be 
begun. When there are a number of labourers em- 
ployed together, it is of great importance to have the 
faculty of order ; with this power the whole can 
easily be arranged, so that every one shall perform 
his own work without interfering with those that are 
near him. The industry of each thus acts as a sti- 
mulus on the others, instead of retarding the progress 
of their labours. There are constantly employed on 
this farm 8 men and 8 boys, whose business it is to 
work the teams of oxen and horses ; there is also a 
shepherd, whose business it is to attend to the sheep, 
besides those employed in planting, harvesting, and 
marketing the potatoe crop, and those employed in 
harvesting and thrashing the wheat crop. The work- 
ing cattle are 12 oxen and 4 horses, with a saddle 
horse ; only 2 oxen are put to a plough, but a boy is 
employed to drive them, besides a man to bold the 
plough ; thus 6 ox and 2 horse ploughs can be work- 
ed at the same time ; this is strength more than equal 
for all the work that is required in cultivating these 
200 acres of arable land. There are always 4 of the 
oxen turned off every year to fatten, and 4 young 
ones brought to supply their place in the team. 
These are all of the Hereford breed, as they are not 
only good workers, but also good feeders. In the 
winter, spring, and summer, the 4 horses are gene- 
rally employed in hauling the potatoes to market, 
and fetching soot home ; bat as they cannot perform 
tbe whole of this labour, Mr. Dimmery hires teams 
to assist, at from 16s. to 11. a day, for a waggon and 
team of 4 horses. This costs him after the rate of 
8d. per sack for hauling the potatoes to market. Dur- 
ing the time of preparing his land, either for the 
potatoes or turnips, he generally hires teams to carry 
out all the potatoes which tbe market demands. 

STOCK. 

Besides the 12 oxen and 5 horses employed in 
cultivating the farm, there is a flock of sheep, con- 
sisting of 340 ewes, 340 lambs, and 170 wethers ; 
tbe old ewes and wethers being generally sold off 
about Michselmas, in good store condition, or fatted 
for tbe butcher. Tbe whole of these sheep are kept 
on the arable land, from tbe middle of October, on 
turnips, till tbe middle of April, or sometimes till 
the middle of May, when they are put to the vetches, 
which will keep them till the middle of July. If the 
vetches are not ready for them when they have 
finished the turnips, they are taken to the grass 
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farm for a short time, and after the vetches are all 
consumed they again return to the grass land, and 
are fed on the lattermath till the end of October, 
There are also a number of pigs kept to consume all 
the offal potatoes ; the number is very uncertain, 
depending on the quantity of small or broken pota- 
toes which cannot be sold ; for it is a rule with Mr. 
Dimmery to dispose of all the offal potatoes, if there 
be a demand for them, instead of buying pigs to 
consume them. 

On examining into the merits of the system adopt- 
ed by Mr. Dimmery, we are struck with the short- 
ness of the rotation, the absence of clover and all 
other green crops as food for sheep, except turnips, 
the succession of two fallow crops, and the sale of 
nearly all the straw, which reduces the quantity of 
vegetable and animal manure to be returned to the 
soil. It is said that when a crop is repeated in too 
rapid succession, the soil soon gets tired of it, and 
the produce of it is gradually diminished : this we 
know to be the case in some instances, on certain 
soils. Saintfoin, it is said, will not produce so good 
a crop on any land the second, as the first time it 
was sown ; and it not only diminishes in quantity on 
every repetition, but it will not remain so many 
years in the ground ; and some farmers say that there 
ought to be a period of 30 years, at least,, before it 
should be again sown on the same land. Clover 
seldom succeeds en sandy loam, or thin hashy land, 
when often repeated ; and at the distance of four 
years it frequently fails. Turnips, also, on light 
sandy soil, when repeated at short intervals, grow 
fingery and of little value. I think, however, there 
may be some other reason for these failures, as a good 
coatof clay or chalk on the Norfolk and Suffolk land, 
when it gets tired of turnips, and produces them fin- 
gery, has the effect of giving to the land the power 
of again producing good crops of this root, and at 
the same intervals, viz., once in four years. When 
land is well calculated for the production of wheat, 
it is vary evident that it will continue to produce 
this crop for a much longer period than land that is 
not fitted for its production. I have seen on good 
strong wheat and bean land, 10 good crops of wheat 
produced in 20 years, with alternate crops of beans, 
clover and summer fallow ; the last crop much better 
than the first, and the land become more fertile and 
productive by this culture than before ; but we could 
not expect to have an increasing return if we were to 
adopt this mode of cropping with wheat on light 
sandy soil. Much, therefore, depends on the kind 
of land, whether it is best calculated for the growth 
of the particular crop that is grown on it. I have 
before said, that the soil of Stincbcombe farm is 
neither too strong for the production of turnips and po- 
tatoes, nor too light for the growth of wheat. Although 
the soil be well fitted for the rotation adopted, there 
may be something in Mr. Dimmery’s peculiar method 
of working the land, in preparing it for the several 
crops, as well as in this succession of crops, which 
may prevent them from being injured by their rapid 
succession. I have been in the habit of riding over 
the farm ten or twelve times a year for the last 
twenty-five years, and I can safely say that, instead 
of a diminution in the crops there has been an in- 
crease, not only in the yearly return of each of the 
three crops grown, but also in the quality and ferti- 
lity of the soil. It is universally allowed that the 
principal merit of the Norfolk system is the quantity 
of food it produces for sheep : it is a maxim in agri- 
culture, that the greater the number of sheep that 
can be maintained on an arable farm, the greater will 
be the produce of corn per acre ; this is evident to 
every agriculturist, as it is not only the cheapest but 


the most profitable mode of bringing land into good 
heart. “ If I can only get a good crop of turnips, 1 
shall be sure of a good crop of barley and clover, 
and then the land will be in excellent condition for 
wheat/* is the language of every farmer when be 
seta about to clean bis land in good earnest, and pre- 
pare it for turnips. In this rotation there is only 
one-third part of the land that produces turnips as 
food for sheep ; and if we place this crop in juxtapo- 
sition with the turnip crop, in the Norfolk four field 
system, it will not appear to disadvantage, nor will 
tnere be a leas quantity of food for sheep produced 
on this three-field than there is on the (bur-field shift, 
if the clover on the latter is mown for bay, and not 
consumed green on the land by stock ; for we must 
remember that there are four crops of turnips in 
twelve years in the three-conrae shift, while tber© 
are only three crops of turnips in the same period in 
the Norfolk system. The quantity of manure, 
therefore, which the sheep leaves while feeding off 
the four crops of turnips during the twelve years, is 
at least one-fourth more than that which can be left 
by the sheep while consuming the turnips produced 
by the Norfolk system in the same period. It is said 
that one acre of land is well manured by 200 abeep, 
when folded on it one week, or by 1400 in one day. 
Now, if we reckon an acre of turnips to produce food 
sufficient for 12 sheep for 6 months, we shall have 
the manure of upwards of 2000 abeep for one day 
left on every acre that was in turnips, and this dress- 
ing repeated every three years, besides the manure 
of the sheep while consuming the 20 acres of vetches, 
which is nearly equal to that of the turnips. This, 
1 think, is at least equal to, if not a great deal more 
than all the manure that can be produced on a farm 
of land of the same quality under the four-field ahift, 
when no manure is purchased. The succession of 
two fallow crops is against all precedent in the agri- 
cultural world, although a succession of two corn 
crops is too often adopted in every county of the 
kingdom, to the injury not only of the farmer, but 
also of the land ; and it is the greatest difficulty to 
get the farmers to give up this, for the alternate 
system of cropping. To propose potatoes as the 
most profitable crop after turnips would be reckoned 
the height of madness, but when we consider the 
potato as the most valuable crop that can be pro- 
duced, this must be a reason sufficient for adopting a 
system that produces the price of 70 or 80 sacks of 
potatoes, at the same time that the land is receiving 
the best preparation for a crop of wheat the year 
following. It ia very evident that this course of 
cropping must keep the land perfectly clean and free 
from weeds, both annual and perennial ; the perfect 
fallow given to the turnips, followed by the prepara- 
tion for the potatoes, with the complete culture given 
to this crop, must eradicate every weed from the 
soil. All the energy of the soil, all the enriching 
and vivifying quality of tbe dung, the fold and the 
soot, which is yearly applied, has its fall effects on 
the crops which are cultivated, instead of being dis- 
sipated by the production of weeds. We must ac- 
knowledge that nearly the whole of tbe produce 
being carried off instead of being consumed on the 
farm, and converted into manure to be again returned 
to it seems, at tbe first view, to be tbe most objecti- 
onable part of tbe whole system ; but when we exa- 
mine tbe whole of tbe detail, and find that, instead of 
a dressing of from 10 to 12 cart-loads of dung oace 
in four years, which is all our beat farmers can pro- 
duce, that Mr. Dimmery gives first a dressing of 
soot to the potato crop, repeats it again the following 
spring to the crop of wheat ; that all tbe manure he 
can raise is bestowed for tbe production of turnips 
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the year after ; and that in fact his land is manured 
tvtrj year instead of only once in four ; that besides 
the quantity of manure left by the sheep four years 
oat of twelve, he buys yearly from 801. to 100/. 
worth of soot as manure for his land, we esnnot help 
feeling satisfied that there is much more than a com- 
pensation for the loss of the straw and the potatoes 
taken off the land. Indeed, from our observation of 
this management for so many years, we are convinced 
that the system adopted is one that ought to be well 
considered by every farmer in the kingdom, because, 
that by it the land not only increases yearly in its 
productiveness, but that it also produces more vege- 
table and animal food for man, and at less expence 
too, than is raised by any other system. 

The quantity of human food raised on this farm, 
and the number of families it will yearly maintain, 
may be reckoned thus : — We have before ststed the 
vetches to be equal to the keep of 5 sheep per acre, 
per annum, and the turnips equal to the keep of at 
least 8 sheep for the same period ; these two crops 
will be equal to 4 ewes, 4 lambs, and 4 tegs per 
acre ; of these 4 are sold yearly, whioh produces at 
least 300 lbs. of mutton. The potato crop being 
equal to from 60 to 80 sacks per acre of 280 lbs. each, 
is equal to 16,800 lbs. of good wholesome food, and, 
besides what is reserved for seed, there are at least 
10 sacks per acre more of offal potatoes, by feeding 
pigs with which, if we can produce 10 lbs. of bacon 
per tack, we shall thus bave 100 lbs. of animal food, 
in addition, from this crop. The average of the 
wheat crop may be taken at 28 bushels, each of 
which will produce 70 lbs. of bread * this crop, per 
acre, will be equal to 1890 lbs. of bread ; there are, 
therefore, produced from each of these acres 400 lbs. 
of mutton and bacon, 1890 lbs. of bread, and 16,800 
lba. of potatoes. 

The advantage derived by the community at large 
from this mode of eulture is evident from the increase 
in the productive food for man, thereby not only 
supplying the deficiency, but diminishing the price, 
of the first necessaries of human life. 

John Morton. 

Chester Hill, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 

December, 1839. 


ON DRAINING. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRE88. 

Sir, — In the Express of this week, a farmer 
north of the Tweed, asks for information respect- 
ing the draining of moss. In offering to him and 
others, through the medium of your journal, the 
following observations, I do not assume the prin- 
ciples to be novel, as another similar in some 
respects, will be found in writings on draining; 
but merely state the plans which I bave found, under 
all circumstances, effectual. Before 1 observe on 
the course to be pursued, it will, I think, be better to 
state the peat mosses and bogs which 1 have 
drained, have been situated In the valleys of the 
south of England ; where the cause of tbe bog 
foot taking into consideration any geological de- 
ductions from changes of surface) has invariably 
been, a confined body of water ; the origin of which 
was, in most cases, and perhaps in all, many feet 
above the level of the bog. Mr. Lyell in his second 
volume of Geology, makes the following remarks 
on the growth of peat : — '* The generation of peat, 
when not completely under water, is confined to 
moist situations, where the temperature is low, 


and where vegetables may decompose without 
putrifying. It may consist of any of the numerous 
plants which are capable of growing in such 
etatione ; but a species of (Spagnum Palustre) 
constitutes a considerable part of tbe peat found 
in marshes of tbe north of Europe ; this plant 
having tbe property of throwing up new shoots in 
its upper part, while its lower extremities are 
decaying. 1 ’ Taking the above to be a description 
of the moss of your correspondent, I am induced 
to consider tho plan proper for the draining of one 
sort of peat, to be also a principle applicable to 
any other. 

The chief and primary object in draining peat is 
to ascertain the position, or nearly so, of the head 
of the spring or springs ; these in tbe peats I have 
drained, which were of small extent, were very 
obvious, having generally found an elevation in the 
surface directly over the spring. Your correspon- 
dent states his moss to be level ; there may still be 
some trifling elevations in the surface, or if not, 
perhaps he may observe parts of it to dry and 
barn in a different manner trom the adjacent parts 
during very dry weather. Tbe position of the ad- 
joining land will also very frequently, if attentively 
surveyed, afford sufficient indication, and particu- 
larly so I should imagine in Scotland, where tbe pri- 
mitive rocks prevail, the springs being less divided, 
and their sources easier ascertained on the ter- 
tiary strata. Having determined on the probable 
position of the springs, and considered the open 
drains and ditches required, a drain should be cut 
nearly on a level, about 3| or 4 feet deep from tbe 
lowest point, and continued through the springs ; 
or if the peat be extensive and the line of springs 
irregular, a main drain of tbe same depth should 
be cut from the same point in a parallel direction 
below, or at tbe side of the springs, making branch 
or side drains from it to each spring ; or some 
springs may be cut through by the main drain, 
and others taken by their branches, as their position 
may indicate, the distance at which the drains 
should be cut, being entirely dependent on the 
probable number of springs. It should be noticed, 
though tbe surface may denote several springs, I 
have frequently by boring, and giving vent to that 
which from a greater elevation of surface appeared 
to be the principal, succeeded in draining several 
acres of peat. It will therefore be always advisable, 
after setting out the drains, to cut only suck as are 
necessary for the draining of the supposed prin- 
cipal springs, leaving small turniugs for the branch 
drains should they be requisite ; every drain 
that does not lead to a spring, or a fresh body of 
stagnant water, being useless. 

Tbe kind of drain I have made use of is the 
covered stone drain, having an open conduit about 
four inches wide by five inches deep, which of 
course may be varied according to the quantity of 
water. To make a firm foundation to receive the 
stones, heath, gorse, or small bush-wood in its 
green state should be first laid, and trodden in well 
at the bottom of the drain, and stone broken rather 
finely put on it, with tbe smallest pieces or chip- 
pings of the stone over that, forming a plain sur- 
face which will do for either stones or tiles. 

The drain for the stone will require to be 2, or 2£ 
feet wide at the top, and about 2 feet at the bottom, 
to allow room to set the stones in a proper man- 
ner ; care should be taken that the side stones 
stand perpendicular, and well seated for the recep- 
tion of the top or horizontal stones. The width of 
the drain for the tiles would partially depend on 
the sise of the tilejused ; though as heaths, &c. will 
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be required for the bottom, it will be right to make 
it rather wider, thatamore firm basil may be given 
to the tile. In filling up either the stone or the tile 
drains, I would recommend that the peat be laid 
immediately on them, care being taken that the 
stones are first sufficiently closed by adding a few 
small stones, and as soon as enough peat be put 
into the drain, that the rammer can be used with 
safety, it should be well rammed, and to continued 
at intervals to the surface. M uch has been written 
about the drains being either filled loosely, or with 
small stones, to admit the water from the sides ; 
but I am satisfied it is improper ; they are less secure 
and durable, and by admitting the air the soil 
becomes so changed adjacent to the drains, that it 
will be impossible even in mixed, or more ad- 
hesive, soils to keep the water from filtering 
through. The depth to which the auger holes 
should be bored, will of course entirely depend on 
the position of the sub-strata conveying the water, 
which in all bogs that I have drained, is conveyed 
by the heading out of stone or porous strata, some 
very close to the peat, and some at considerable 
depths, varying from 15 to 60 feet; in some 
instances two or more thin porous strata may be 
passed by the auger before the main spring he 
tapped. The drains, after being prepared for the 
reception of the conduit-stones and well trodden on, 
should be left open till tbe silt which frequently 
rises up the auger-holes in considerable quantity 
is cleared away, or they will be liable to be choked 
up. I will not now enter into further detail, as it 
would occupy too much space ; I trust 1 have 
written sufficient to illustrate the method, and if 
it should be the means of assisting in draining 
some of the most valuable land in the kingdom 
(provided marl, or clay and lime be afterwards 
applied), my object will be gained. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

4th July, 1840. Agricultor. 


ON THE SELECTION OF SEED 
GRAIN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Some observations by different writers 
lately appeared in your paper on the subject of 
seed wheat, and at the late Cambridge meeting 
some of the speakers again introduced and enlarged 
upon it as one of great importance, which it no 
doubt is. Having had considerable experience as 
to the proper quality of grain to be used for seed, 
and formed an opinion respecting it different from 
the generally received one, I will, with ycur per- 
mission, cast my mite into the treasury. If the 
doctrine to be advanced should startle any reader 
into an instant condemnation of it,— if it is likely 
at first view to be denounced and repelled as un- 
sound, let sucb an one pause, and before becomes 
to a hasty decision, let him, if in his power, put it 
to the test of experiment — a fair unbiassed expe- 
riment, without a pre-determination to arrive at a 
certain result. 

Some hinta of tbe following nature were thrown 
out a few years ago, and appeared in a work con- 
ducted by the late Rev. Henry Berry. That 
gentleman, in a note appended to the article, 
certainly demurred to the correctness of the doc- 
trine in its application to cattle and sheep. As 
applied to seed grain, he made no remark. It 
seems, however, to be equally applicable to both. 


Perhaps a premium for tbe best essay founded on 
experiments made on this subject, would be well 
by any agricultural society. 

Agriculturists, then, generally choose the best 
samples of grain for seed which is procurable in 
their respective, or in distant neighbourhood!. 
The question is, is this practice — that of selecting 
the piimett article for seed — a wise one, or might 
not an article of tecondary quality aoswer better ? 

There appears to be a limit set by climate, cul- 
tivation, situation, and local circumstances, to the 
quality of the produce of the soil. All cultivated ve- 
getables have a tendency to degenerate, but this ten- 
dency is more than counteracted by the cultivation 
bestowed , until they arrive at a degree of perfection 
beyond which it does not appear possible, by any 
cultivation, to push them ; and if this is attempted 
a recoil is induced, and a degree of degeneracy 
and inferiority in the produce appears to be in- 
evitable. This is perhaps particularly the ease in 
annual and biennial plants. Suppose a very prime 
sample of wheat is presented to us, such as might 
induce a farmer or corn-factor to pronounce it one 
of the best which he had ever seen. “ An admi- 
rable article for eeed, sir, I assure you.” Softly, 
my good frieud, perhaps you mistake. The pre- 
sumption is, that this fine grain grew on land of 
the best quality, whioh was prepared in the belt 
posiible manner for it, that the circumstance! at- 
tending its growth, ripening, harvesting, had 
been particularly favourable, and that it had, in 
fact, arrived at the utmost perfection which it wsi 
capable of attaining. Now, if this fine grain ii 
used as seed, what will be the result? of what 
quality will be the produce 1 Will it not be found 
to have degenerated, to be much inferior to tbe 
seed used ? Improve it cannot — that it will re- 
main stationary is just possible, but that it will go 
> back is almost certaiu. When graih is used 
which has reached the maximum, wheat weighing, 
say 661bs. per bushel, barley weighing 681b*. per 
bushel, oats weighing 481bs. per bushel, is the 
produce reaped equal in quality to the seed sown, 
or is it not always a few pounds, and often a con- 
siderable number of pounds lighter ? The plants 
appear to be constitutionally incapable of pro- 
ducing an equal to that grain from which they 
sprung, because it had attained that degree of per- 
fection beyond which it could not possibly go, and 
therefore retrograde it must for a season ; but 
having now room, it will advance again the fol- 
lowing season, if climate, soil, and circumstances 
are favourable ; should these be unfavourable, it 
will coutinue to retrograde. 

If this doctrine is correct, It follows, that to 
raise a firegrate article ae produce, we must use an 
article of lower quality at eeed. 

My attention was first directed to this subject 
in the year 1830. Having that year a small field 
to sow with wheat, for which I had no seed left, I 
procured as much from a neighbour. The quality 
was very middling indeed, considered as teed 
wheat, so much so, that the farm servants who 
picked and sowed It, Ac., could not avoid re- 
gretting and grumbling during those operations, 
that such inferior seed should be sown on such 
fine land. The field had been well prepared for 
potatoes, had borne an excellent crop of them, and 
was in prime order ; the roU a clayey loam. 1 was 
not at all satisfied myself with the course I was pur- 
suing, but I had no alternative at hand, and sown it 
was. Thecropwasa good one, and was in doe time 
thrashed out, when not king could exceed the beauty 
of the tample. Just at that time the agricultural 
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society of the district announced a premium for 
the beat sample of fire tons of seed wheat; I be- 
came a competitor with the produce of the derided 
seed, and obtained the Jlrat premium • This is a 
fact well known in the neighbourhood 'where it 
occurred. The five tone were eagerly bought up 
for seed by different parties, and in every instance 
that I could ascertain the following season, the 
produce of it had degenerated. 

The year following 1 sowed a large field with 
potato oats. This field had been part of the 
holding of a tenant who had rented it for seven 
years, and who had resigned it in wretched bad 
order. It was scourged out with over- cropping, 
poor in the extreme from the same cause, (not 
naturally poor) and crowded with root and seed 
weeds. The first season it was summer fallowed, 
and a number of boys, girls, and women were em- 
ployed during the entire summer and autumn in 
collecting and burning the weeds which appeared 
after each ploughing and barrowing. In Novem- 
ber it was ridged up for the winter. The next 
spring it underwent a preparation for Swedish 
turnips, and every root weed appearing was care- 
fully picked off. It received an excellent ma- 
nuring with farm-yard dung, and the crop of 
Swedes was very fine. The half of the crop was 
drawn off for cattle, and the remaining half was 
eaten on the ground with sheep. Having deter- 
mined to lay it down to pasture for tome years, 
snd potato oats being then in great demand in the 
district, it was, the following spring, sown with 
that grain, drilled at nine inches, and grass seeds. 
The seed oats used on the occasion weighed 4 libs, 
per bushel. The crop was a splendid one, the 
produce weighing 481bs. per bushel. It was 
shown for a premium offered by the eociety be- 
fore-mentioned for the best seed oats, and the 
first or highest one was awarded to it. The ar- 
ticle was greatly admired, and was all sold for 
seed, but in no instance that I could afterwards 
discover was the produce equal in quality to the pa- 
rent ; indeed in some cases the produce was so infe- 
rior that complaints were made by the parties who 
purchased it, hinting that they had been imposed 
upon, that the seed could not have been genuine 
potsto oats, &c. ; and various other causes, but 
never the right one, were assigned for the de- 
ficiency. 

The same result occurred in the case of a field of 
bsrley, after turnips, which had been fed off by 
sheep. An article two or three removes from the 
best was used as seed ; the produce was first-rate, 
and would also have obtained a premium had the 
grain not been very much discoloured by the pre- 
valence of wet weather during harvest. Just 
about this time, I read in a Fifeshire newspaper 
the account of a farmer's practice there, who was 
fismed for growing good “ seed barley” for sale. 
It was stated as a remarkable fact that the seed 
used by himself for raising the superior article he 
was famed for, was invariably of a low quality. 

Public opinion has hitherto been against using 
jmv but the finest samples of grain for seed, 
judging that the finer the seed is, the better is the 
produce likely to be, and that, as vegetables in- 
cline to degenerate, the best plan is to sow the best 
seed of them which can be got, and thus avoiding 
degeneracy, and aiming at perfection. This would 
be all very well if the principle were a correct one, 
which it evidently Is not; if it were, we should by 
this time have had wheat as large as beans, and 
ss heavy. Grain of the weights I have men- 
tioned, or approaching them, Is about the limit 


fixed by our climate for their attainment, and if 
we sow them with a view of raising a better or 
even as good, we shall find to our mortification, 
that instead of going forward we have been 
going backward. Change of soil and situation 
have no doubt an invigorating influence on 
plants subjected to them, but no change of soil 
or situation can add improvement to a produc- 
tion which has already attained perfection. 

If “ Nature is uniform in all her operations/* 
and if we may judge of the whole of hor great 
plan by a part of it, we have abundant evidence 
of the truth and correctness of the foregoing the- 
ory, in the habits of the cultivated potato. All 
practical men know that a potato tuber grown on 
good land, perfectly ripened there, mealy when 
boiled— a potato in fact as perfected as our climate, 
soil, and cultivation will permit, Is the worst pos- 
sible one for seed, because it produces a weakly, 
languid, unhealthy, corled plant, with a greatly 
diminished and greatly degenerated progeny ; 
whereas, a watery, unrlpened, had-to-eat potato 
is the best for seed, such being well known to pro- 
duce a strong, healthy, vigorous plant, with abun- 
dance at the root. 

It Is pretty clear that, as yet, vegetable physi- 
ology is but very imperfectly understood amongst 
us, and those who have been attentive observers 
will be led to conclude that when vegetables, ani- 
mals, or even the mental powers of man, attain an 
extraordinary degree of perfection, degeneracy in 
those particulars in which they have been superior 
seems invariably to await their offspring. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

P. C. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— Would it not trespass too much upon the 
the pages of your valuable journal, I shall feel 
indebted by your publishing the annexed account of 
failure in a crop of Swedish turnips ; thinking pro- 
bably some of your numerous correspondents may 
be enabled to inform me of the cause and its pre- 
ventive.Thesoil is a deep clayey loam (without stone,) 
and was reduced to a fine tilth ; then dressed with 16 
cart loads ('two-horse) of farm manure, ploughed 
in and drilled the same day with Swedish turnip 
seed, at the rate of 4lbs. per acre, and 20 bushels of 
cinder ashes per sere, on the flat 18 inches, from 
drill to drill ; the seed vegetated quickly, and the 
braird exhibited a good and healthy appearance when 
first hoed. In walking over the field .about ten 
days after hoeing, my attention was arrested by 
some of the plants exhibiting a sickly and blueisn 
appearance ; upon a strict scrutiny, I discovered a 
great many of the plants decaying at the root, and 
exhibiting what ia sometimes termed fingers and 
toes. Pull ene-half of the plants are now dead. I 
found a small white grab, and in some three or four 
about the length of a barley corn in the tap-root. 
I suffered a similar loss last year on the same kind 
of soil. The crop previously was a very great crop 
of wheat, and toe land generally produces great 
crops of wheat and beans. Any information on the 
above will be esteemed a favour. I have the honour 
to subscribe myself. 

Yours most obediently, T. D. 

Godnty, South Lincolnshire, Aug, 8. 
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ON CLAY. 

Clay, (cla y,kley Dutch, from klcben , German; 
kley, Teutonic; kleg, cloeg , Saxon; gli», Latin; 
glaue t French, from 7X1 a, Greek, gluten ; or from 
y\i xpot, Greek, t iseotut, glutinosus , a clammy 
earth, tenacious and capable of being moulded,) 
ift a mixture of several earths in common language, 
often containing a larger portion of silica than of 
alumina, from which the name is properly derived. 
It has been long known by the name of “ argil” from 
“ Argilla,” Latin, from apyiXXo? or apyoQ, Greek, 
white, as being a white earth, and orvnrupia from 
<rrv$w, Greek, ads trin go, et Buglum et inula, gustu 
dulcis deciis quae gustantur, from “ Halas” or alum, 
from the roots of the herb Comfrey yielding a sweet 
and astringent liquid, sitim ledans; and latterly 
“ alumen,” from “ a\prj** Greek, marl, or a 
salsugo, or salt at the bottom of salt pits ; or from 
“ lumine,” from Greek, ungo et illino, 

quia lumen coloribus tingendis prestat, being a 
sudor lapidis, a spuma dehis cens et coagulatus, 
and was formerly divided into “ alum liquidum" or 
rock alum, and “ alum scissile" or stone alum, 
and “ alum catinum," or the kind used in making 
glasses. In our modern chemical nomenclature, 
the name “alumina” or rather “alumine” has 
been adopted from the French, and “ alumina” is 
now defined to be the oxyde of “ aluminum,” one 
of the newly discovered metals, which unites with 
only one proportion of oxygen, and forms the well 
known base called “ alumina,” which contains 100 
parts of aluminum and 8 of oxygen. It is the 
essential constituent of clay, and forms the basis 
of alum, enters into the composition of many 
minerals, is found pure in the corundum genus, 
and especially in the sapphire, and is a very abun- 
dant earth, eutering into most soils and solid strata 
of the globe, the different colours arising from the 
various portions of the metallic oxyde. It has been 
called “ argil’’ from forming a part of clays 
and giving them the plastic properties, and the 
ductility and tenacity in baking and working; 
but latterly “ alumine," from being obtained in 
the greatest purity from alum. This last sub- 
stance is a salt well known many centuries ago 
and used in dyeing, is a solid salt and sub-acid, sp. 
gr. 1.7 to 1.8, and occurs as an efflorescence on 
the aluminous minerals in Britain and in various 
parts of Kurope ; colour yellowish and greyish 
white, a farinaceous and stalactite efflorescence, 
sometimes pearly, glistening and vitreous ; con- 
cretions curved and parallel, fracture conchoidal, 
dissolves in 16 to 20 times its weight of water, 
but in equal bulk of boiling water, absorbs 2\ times 
its weight of water, melts by water and heat, and 
is converted into a white spongy mass ; is a triple 
salt, the sulphate of alumina and potash, and 
contains : — 

Alumina 15.25 or 10.8 

Potash 0.24 „ 10.1 

Oxyde of iron 7.50 „ 00.0 

Sulphuric acid and water 77.00 acid 33.7 

water 45.4 

100.00 100.0 

Rock alum from Monte Tolfa in Italy contains: 

Sulphuric acid 27.05 

Alumina 31.80 

Potash 5.79 

Silica 28.40 

Water and loss.. ........ * 3.72 

Sp. gr. 2.4 to 2.6. 


By other experiments alum was found to con- 


tain : — 

Sulphate of alumina 49 

Do. of potass 7 

Do. water. 44 

10O 

and. 

Sulphuric acid 38 

Alumine 18 

Water of crystallization 44 


100 

Alum heated in its water of crystallization, 
swells and enlarges much, and produces burnt 
alum, a light, porous, dry, mass which in a solution 
turns vegetable blues to red. Sp. gr. 1.7. 

Rock alum of Monte Tolfa contains : — 


Sulphur 43 

Clay 35 

Silica 22 


and, 

Sulphur 40 

Clay 50 

Fixed vegetable alkali potassa and 
iron 10 


100 

The sulphuric acid is formed by the preparation 
by the sulphur, and potassa is added to make the 
salt. 

By another analysis : — 


Alumine 43.92 

Sulphuric acid 25.00 

Potash 3.08 

Water 4.00 

Silex 24.00 


100.00 

Found in masses and veins and running through 
argillaceous rocks, and in secondary formations, 
and prepared by roasting and llxiviation. 

The alum slate of Whitby occurs near co&l, and 
differs little from bituminous shale impregnated 
with pyrites. 

Rock alum belongs to the genus “Haloide *' as 
being a stratified body ; the former analysis belongs 
to the order “ Salts.” 

Alum is used in giving a white colour to bread, 
and in preserving auimal substances from putre- 
faction, in making leather and paper, and as a 
mordant in dyeing. 

Alumina is a fine white bland powder, adhering 
strongly to the tongue, but excites neither taste 
nor smell. It is insoluble in water and alcohol, 
but has a considerable affinity for water, increas- 
ing in weight about 15 per cent, by absorbing 
moisture and retains it with great obstinacy ; 
contracts by heat and dissolves readily in caustic 
potash or soda after ignition, dissolves slowly in 
sulphuric and muriatic add, assisted by heat, 
and may be fused by a violent heat into a white 
semi-transparent enamel : sp. gr. 4.200 or 2.00 
by others. It unites readily by fusion with 
other earths, particularly with silica, and much 
of its utility in the arts arises from this power 
of union. It unites by fusion with some of the 
metallic oxydes but not with metals, and by an 
easy dissolution in acid forms many salts more 
or less soluble and susceptible of crystallization, 
and others are insoluble and require an excess of 
acid. Alumina has a strong affinity for lime if it 
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exceeds the lime in quantity ; if the lime be in 
excess, fusion does not take place. It does not 
combine with oxygen , nor with any of the simple 
combustibles, and azote has no action on it. It has 
a strong attraction for colouring matter, and hence 
the use in dyeing and in calico printing, and the 
union with silica and lime forms the basis of all 
pottery and porcelain, from the coarsest brick to 
the finest china. Alumine forms a paste with water 
and hardens with the action of fire, and loses the 
first property by acquiring the second ; to regain it, 
it must be dissolved in an acid and precipitated ; it is 
made bard enough to give fire by steel, and to cut 
glass with a diamond. 

In the Natural History arrangement, the clay 
and lithomarge families are placed in the genus 
“ Felspar,” from their affinity with the preceding 
genera, as they have no regular form or cleavage, 
and are not connected with any of the mineral 
species. The clay family contains several divisions, 
of which common clay and potter's clay only re- 
quire notice here. The former occurs in great 
beds in the alulvial districts, and includes the loam 
of which mud honses are built, and it is thought 
that the walls of Babylon, and the ancient city of 
Damascus, were built with bricks made of this sub- 
stance. It occurs in many colours, as grey, brown, 
yellow, with spots of all the colours intermixed ; 
massive, fracture coarse and small grained, soils 
slightly, frangible, sectile, friable and soft, adheres 
slightly to the tongue, and feels rough, greasy, or 
meagre. Earthy and slaty potter's day occurs in 
beds in the alluvial districts ; colour white and 
grey; massive, soft, and friable, adheres more 
strongly to the tongue than loam, feels greasy and 
becomes plastic in water ; it is infusible, and con- 


tains : — 

Silica 61 

Alumina 27 

Oxide of iron 1 

Water 11 


100 

Its uses are well known in all pottery wares, in 
bricks, crumbles, and tobacco pipes, and it is also 
used in manuring land. 

. Clay is found in vast beds of alluvial or diluvial 
deposit in the tertiary formation, of which the 
chalk, or the roost recent formation of lime, forms 
the basis. The omission of the term “ diluvial" 
reckons every deposit to be “ alluvial,” that is 
more recent than the chalk, and so far simplifies 
the arrangement. Clay is much mixed with other 
bodies, prindpally with silica, and the different 
colours are owing to the presence of oxyde of iron 
in different states and combinations. The prevailing 
colour of clay is brown or reddish brown, white, 
grew, yellow, sometimes blue, sandy and gravelly, 
often solid, more or less unctuous and soft to the 
touch ; often dry and friable, and breaking into 
small lumps, from containing more silex and losing 
its plasticity, and there is perhaps no substance 
that enters so largely into the composition of 
bodies that is found in a greater diversity of com- 
position. It enters into all good lands, slates, and 
all argillaceous formations ; in fertile soils, argil 
forms 9 to 15 per cent, sp.gr. 1.58, in barren soils 
as much as 20 to 40 per cent. sp. gr. 2. 20 ; the ab- 
sence of it forms a soil too dry and porous, a 
proper quantity constitutes our best clays and clayey 
loams, and a superabundance of it forms soils too 
wet and cold for vegetable life in a moist state, and 
hardening and contracting by heat into a condition 
very hurtful to the growth of plants. The uses of 


day in pottery and brick-making are well known ; 
for the latter purpose, the best proportions are, 
silex 86, alumina 14. The red colour of bricks 
andtiles is owing to the alteration ot the oxyde of 
iron, during the process of burning, the iron being 
further oxydisedby the decomposition of the water 
applied to the clay in kneading. Much oxyde has 
a tendency to vitrify the bricks if any lime be 
present, and the proportions of silex and alumina 
also mechanically affect the character of the articles 
in making them too dry and rifty, and not sufficiently 
ductile. The quality and appearance are thus 
affected both chemically and mechanically. 

Clays have been further divided into calcareous, 
meagre, and unctuous. The first effervesces with 
acids, is more friable than some others, owing to 
the presence of lime ; is used in brick-making, 
and, by judicious burning, may be made semi- 
vitreous and very durable. Meagre clay is gritty, 
rough and coarsely granular, and is used for 
inferior articlesi as bricks and tiles. Unctuous 
clay contains more alumine ; if it contains little 
oxyde of iron, it burns white and is used for fine 
ware ; if more oxyde be present, it becomes more 
fusible, and can only make coarser pottery. The 
purest clay contains upwards of 60 per cent, of 
sand, and is always mixed with mineral, animal, 
and vegetable substances. 

The quality possessed by clay of imbibing and 
retaining moisture as much as two-and-a-half 
times its bulk without dropping, and rendering 
land more solid and consistent, and the very 
faulty composition of sands and all light lands 
in that respect, long ago led to the idea of im- 
proving the one soil by mixing it with quantities 
of the other, and to confer the quality that is 
wantiug in the one by applications of the 
substances which have that quality in excess. 
Very great improvements have been made in 
many places by this application ; but peculiar 
circumstances have occurred in rendering the 
application effectual. The light lands of Norfolk 
have been greatly and permanently improved by 
raising the clayey stratum below the soil and 
mixing it gradually with the land ; but the clay is 
of a calcareous nature, and consequently partakes 
of the qualities of marl, and) possesses a friability 
to fall down and crumble, and incorporate with 
the soil. In such cases, the improvement is 
obvious ; but the gTeat diversities found in the 
quality of clays, the convenience of getting it, the 
quantity required to effect any valuable improve- 
ment, and the difficulty of reducing to particles 
the clammy or indurated texture of the substance, 
operate in the different relative bearings on the 
expediency of the application. Ferruginous clays 
and those of a white sandy nature, and the 
gravelly sorts and many others, are positively 
pernicious ; and it is only when the substance has 
attained a form of solid consistence more or less 
unctuous and friable, and pretty clear of mixtures, 
that the use of clay can be judiciously recom- 
mended. From 60 to 160 loads have been laid on 
an acre with much success ; while in other cases, 
the return has been wholly inadequate, arising no 
doubt from the qualities of the contrasted sub- 
stances, and also something on the mode of ap- 
plication, and very probably on the future 
culture. The best mode of applying it would be 
in laying it on sandy lands in autumn or in the 
early winter, when the action of the weather will 
assist to reduce the stiff substances, and afford an 
opportunity of being mixed with the soil by the 
following of the land for green crops. Without a 
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very liberal quantity and attention to the applica- 
tion, little or no benefit will be derived. 

When beds of clay are found of a solid con- 
sistence, and free from mixtures of sands and 
gravels, very good composts may be made by 
mixing it with lime in large quantities, that the 
latter may be able to penetrate and crumble the 
cohesive mass, dissever the particles, and form a 
kind of artificial marl which is a very valuable 
manure either on arable or grass lands, par- 
ticularly on the latter. A very general mistake 
lies in allowing much too small a quantity of 
lime, which produces no effect by being incorpo- 
rated with the clayey substances, and in most 
cases the tenacious mass is carried out and laid 
on the land nearly in the same state as when laid 
in the heap, reduced a little by turning, and 
whitened externally by the lime ; but it has not 
been subjected to the mutual action of affinity of 
particle, the essential aim and purpose in the 
preparation and application of all substances that 
are used as manures. There are few farms that 
do not afford materials for composts, which are in 
most cases wholly neglected, while a great desire 
is evinced for extraneous sources of a very 
uncertain and even feeble operation. It must 
always excite our wonder that the fullest ad- 
vantage is not used of every natural supply in 
conjunction with, and even previous to the ap- 
plication of foreign assistance. 

It would appear that the burning of clay for 
manure has been known for upwards of a century— 
but we are left in doubt if the substances used 
where days taken wholly from the subsoil, or 
rather surface soil from fences and head-lands 
and consequently containing a greater or less 
quantity of vegetable matter. In the latter case, 
the operation and effects of it are the same as in 
the process of paring and burning. The following 
observations will be confined to clays dug from 
the subsoil, and reduced by calcination as nearly 
as possible to a state of ashes. For effecting this 
purpose, large kilns have been erected and built 
with bricks, with a fire place underneath provided 
with flues to convey the heat regularly over the 
whole mass. These erections are expensive and 
stationary, and consequently incur an expense 
in carnage, when the places of procuring the 
material and of application are distant. They 
may be varied in size and form to suit the ex- 
pected use of them ; the cost of erection is 
usually objeeted, but when once expended, there 
is an end of it, and no repetition is made or called 
for. The simplest mode is to erect kilns of turfs 
and sods on the head-lands of the fields where 
the ashes are to be applied, and to mix the 
foundation of the heap with wood, straw, culms, 
or similar combustibles, and lay on clay as 
reqoired and to keep the mass in a smothering 
state by a close surface. The main object to be 
attained in burning clay is to prevent charring, 
or the reducing it to brick-like substances by too 
strong heat ; a flame must not be allowed, and 
the heap must be kept closely shut up from 
exposure. In order to produce a smothering heat, 
the air must be excluded as much as possible, and 
the smoke kept in ; the clay should be applied in 
a moist state, which the heat gradnally banishes, 
and steams the clay, without a tendency to harden 
it, which would follow if it was used dry. Some 
experience and attention is required in managing 
the burning process; bat it may be conducted 
very economically when once a little understood. 
The ashes obtained by this mode will contain 


vegetable matter from the turfs that are used, 
and from the outside walls and in laying the 
foundation ; and it also supposes the clay to be 
dug from the field, which, if the quantity be great, 
will cause excavations that may be inconvenient, 
and where the country is well enclosed and the 
land valuable, the sacrifice of surface might be 
grudged, as the unsightly pits cannot be repaired. 
If the system be reduced to extensive practice, it 
is evident that one kUn or more must be built con- 
venient for getting the material, and of a size to 
yield a quantity worth the labour and expense. The 
most approved plan is an oblong shape, built with 
bricks in the manner of a gridiron floor, with 
flues longitudinally and transversely, and a chimney 
at the end opposite the furnace. The flues are 
arched over to sustain the weight of the clay — 
the size may be 20 feet in length, 12 feet in 
breadth, and four feet in height, which will burn 
about 200 loads of clay, and cost about 10/. ia 
erection. The expense of burning will vary with 
the cost of fuel ; with wood, it has been stated 
at 2d., and the whole cost with all labour In- 
cluded at lOd. per cart load ; in other cases, 
from 4d. to 6d. exclusive of the cartage. After 
the quantity laid on the kiln is calcined, the fire 
is extinguished, and the ashes will require time 
to cool before application, if the crop of tender 
plants come into immediate contact with them. 

Clav, or rather the surface soil of banks of 
bead-lands in a cloddy state has been very ad- 
vantageously burned, and the success is obvious 
where fuel, such as bushes, weeds, straw, wood, or 
gorse can be found, and where the land is In a 
rough state to afford the materials to be burned. 
All rough materials on newly Improved and un- 
cultivated lands, that would incommode the culture 
or require an inconvenient time to decompose 
and incorporate with the soil, may be very 
speedily and beneficially reduced by burning; 
but the propriety of going further and of in- 
terfering with the vegetable matter that should 
remain for easy and gradual decomposition 
in the soil by the operations of future cultiva- 
tion, has been much doubted by many eminent 
practical and scientific men. The burning 
of the cloddy surface of land under aration, 
has also been practised, and it would ap- 
pear with success in certain places, where 
materials are abundant ; and while the benefits 
conferred on and by the effects of fire are 
undoubted, the want of fuel to effect the process 
in all enclosed and cultivated countries, will much 
check the adoption of the method, for if straw be 
used, the value of it may soon amount to a consi- 
derable sum, and may be supposed capable of a bet- 
ter application elsewhere. If smallheaps of clods are 
raked and laid on a small quantity of straw or culm, 
the blaze will soon be extinguished, and the heat 
evaporated, from the wide exposure of the surface. 

If larger heaps be made, much fuel will be re- 
quired, and very considerable expense in forming 
and afterwards spreading out the heaps, and also 
ranch care and attention in smothering the fire 
and preventing the outburst of the flame, and ns 
during the earth by a violent heat to a calcined 
substance, equally unfit for the purposes of veae- 
tatron, and incapable of mixing and of absorption. 

In closely improved countries fuel cannot be got 
coals may not be applicable, wood is as dear in 
many places, straw is equally valuable, and gone, 
hedge-cuttings, and prunings of trees are only ob- 

CCI ? l " 1 pe 1 riod 1 ! in particular 

situations ; but in localities that are suitable, and 
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Id circumstances that admit the application, the 
process may be advantageously employed. 

The most economical, and by far the simplest 
sod most generally applicable mode of reducing 
the cloddy and clayey surface of land, is to lay 
narrow mounds of alternate layers of the clayey 
surface and hot lime, and to ignite it by exposure 
to the air, or by an application of water. A beap 
of seven yards in length, four in width, and three 
in height, mixed with seventy- two bushels of hot 
lime, has been recommended to be reduced to ashes, 
or nearly so, when fresh clay may be applied so 
long as sufficient heat remains. The heat exhaled 
from the lime will produce a smothering effect on 
the clay not easily obtained in the open air with a 
large or small quantity of flaming combustibles. In 
the former case, there is danger of calcination and 
uselessness, and in the latter of imperfect burning, 
and of the fire being extinguished from exposure, 
and the surrounding contact of air. The lime cau 
be got at any time, and the process can go on 
during summer in wet or dry weather ; the means 
are more at the command of the farmer, and the 
work can be effected more promptly on that ac- 
count than when it depends on so many contin- 
gencies often altogether beyond control. The ex- 
peoce of burning in heaps has been stated at from 
is. to Is. 6d. per load, and-of cJod burning at 12s. to 
15s. an acre, but very little dependence can be 
placed on such statements, or on the loads that are 
said to be applied, or on the quantity of ashes ob- 
tained from a quantity of land, as circumstances 
cause a variation in every case. The quantity of 
ashes should be sufficient to cover the land when 
spread ; if less, the application may be worth lit- 
tle, and a greater quantity can be got at a less pro- 
portionate expense than a smaller. The mode of 
burning by lime cannot be too much pressed on the 
attention of the farmer as a simple, effectual, and 
at all times available process, and the ultimate 
products are a mixture of fyiely reduced and pul- 
verised substances to be blended and incorporated 
with the soil, on which acquisition so very much 
of the fertility of the earth depends. 

About thirty years ago, the accounts of the won- 
derful effects of burnt clay as a manure made a 
great noise in the agricultural world, and it was as- 
sured that the substance would soon supersede the 
use of putrescent matters or any other manures, 
and that it could not fail to introduce a new era 
into our practice, and with results seemingly but 
liule short of Mosaic miracles. It was applied at 
the rate of 50, 40, and 60 cart loads per acre, and 
produced a crop of 40 tons of turnips, and the 
success was so decisive over rotten dung of the 
farm-yards as to lead to the contempt and neglect 
of that substance, though it were offered free of 
cost, and with only a mils of carriage. The cost 
was about 6d. per load exclusive of carriage. 
Twenty-five loads of clay ashes have beat fifteen 
tons of dung ; on corn crops, and on seed as a top- 
dressing, the results were very striking, and for 
green crops 20 to 30 cubic yards have been found 
equal to 8 or 12 tons of putrescent manure. In 
experiments between 400 bushels of clay ashes, 50 
of soot, 100 of wood ashes, and no dressing, the 
superiority was trifling In favour of the former 
compared with wood ashes, one- half above soot, 
and nearly double the produce of no dressing, in 
the respective crops of swedes, kohlrabi, potatoes, 
and barley. The same superiority was observed in 
clay aBhes over composts of clay, lime, and earth, 
and was even reported to show the unexpected 
quality of possessing more moisture than farm-yard 


dung, and producing, in consequence of that pro- 
perty, a better crop of turnips. But these results 
were completely eclipsed by one individual case, 
which laid aside both form-yard dung and the 
ploughing of the land, and substituted scarifying 
the surface, and the application of burnt clay. The 
advantages of the mode have been fully detailed, 
and though it may never be reducible to practice 
in the full extent, it contains abundant matter for 
reflection, and has not met with the attention that 
is due. Clay is composed of silica and alumina, 
oxyde of iron, some little inflammable matter, and 
probably some other substances in a very minute 
ratio. That these oxydes, which contain in them- 
selves none of the elements of vegetation, after 
being again subjected to the action of fire, and 
partially oxidized, and laid on land, either broad- 
cast or in a drill, and well cooled before applica- 
tion — should be more moist and nutritious to any 
crops, either in dry or wet weather, than a mixture 
of animal and vegetable matters prepared with 
similar core, bears an air of incredibility that is 
fully confirmed by the most rigid observation of the 
most extensive and enlightened experience. No 
one denies that stimulants are known that will 
roduce great efforts in the animal body, but we 
now also that other substantial and nutritious 
substances are required to support that exertion, 
and that without them a repetition of the stimu- 
lants produces debility and ruin. Without at- 
tempting to establish an exactly similar analogy 
in the case of the earth beingstimulated to produce 
a large crop of plants, as we have not the same 
means of ascertaining the causes that produce the 
effects, experience, our only true guide in such 
matters, fully warrants an inference very nearly 
allied to it; for the idea of supporting a fertility 
created by saline or any similar substances, will 
not remain long in the mind of any experienced 
cultivator. A person is very naturally surprised 
to think whence have been derived the astonishing 
results always published of the first application, 
not only of burnt clay, but of various other sub- 
stances that have been applied as manures; they 
are seldom realized, and never found when fully 
brought to the fair and unbiassed test of experi- 
ence. A sanguine and prejudiced mind often di- 
rects the process, neglects the proper observations, 
draws inferences from false premises, and a jaun- 
diced eye frequently sees the results drawn up, and 
the state meuts which cannot be long repeated, even 
by the parties themselves. Without impugning 
the correctness or veracity of such statements in 
the particular cases of occurrence, much caution 
is always to be used in putting forth too much 
generalized opinions on such subjects. In the case 
of burnt clay, physical circumstances that always 
interfere and direct on such occasions, and the 
sober maxims of prudence, have now confined the 
use of it to the natural limits of convenience in 
getting the materials, and of the probable effect in 
relation to the cost. Waste grounds will afford a 
it where the clay inay be dug, and a permanent 
iln erected near it ; but on good lands, the waste 
and disfiguration of the surface will be grudged, 
for clay does not produce like plants by the ap- 
plication to land, substances similar to itself to re- 
pair the waste. Where a pit is convenient, the 
clay of good quality, and fuel not too dear, the 
method may be used discreetly, according to the 
above circumstances, and more especially by the 
effects it is seen to produce from being used on the 
fair and tangible grounds of comparative applica- 
tion. 
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Burnt clay possesses none of the caustic solvent 
effects of calcined lime. The water has been 
banished by the application ot fire, and the earths 
have been divided and reduced to minute particles, 
and invested with an unknown property which 
bodies acquire that have undergone the process of 
torrefaction. The substance must be as completely 
powdered as possible, and may be applied on ara- 
ble lands for any crop, either green or culmiferous. 
It can only act mechanically as an alterative in 
rendering the soil more friable, as the particles 
seem to have lost the power of coherence, and lie 
compact for a time without uniting ; and in order 
to effect any valuable and permanent benefit, the 
quantity should not be less tban from 30 to 60 
loads, varying from 600 to 1,000 bushels. 

July 18, 1840. J. D. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

At a Council held on Wednesday, the 22d July, in 
Cavendish-square, present, Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P. 
(President), in the chair ; Marquis of Downshire ; 
Earl of Euston ; David Barclay, Esq. ; Thos. Raymoad 
Barker, Esq.; Colonel Challoner; J. W. Childers, 
Esq., M.P. ; John Evelyn Denison, Esq., John Kinder, 
Esq.: Sir Francis Lawley, Bart.; Sir Robert Price, 
Bart., M.P. ; Rev. W. L. Rham ; Edward Ayshfbrd 
Sanford, Esq., M.P. ; William Shaw, Esq. 

The Secretary was directed to issue a notice to each 
Member of the Council, that the subject of the new 
prizes to be offered by the Society would be taken into 
consideration at the next meeting. 

It was resolved, that a Deputation should be formed 
to attend the Meeting of the Highland Society at Aber- 
deen, in October next. 

It was decided that the Society’s Annual County 
Meeting at Liverpool, next year, &ould be held in the 
week after Liverpool Races, and that the principal day 
of the show should take place on a Thursday instead 
of Wednesday, as at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Committees of the Society having become extinct 
at the Annual Meeting, the Council proceeded, agree- 
ably with the by-laws, to revive the Finance, Journal, 
Geological, and Veterinary Committees; Lord Bray- 
brooke being added to the Finance and Journal Com- 
mittees, and Sir Thomas Adand to the Geological 
Committee. 

The Duke of Richmond communicated a paper from 
Mr. Bulmer, on the Cultivation of a Berwickshire 
Farm. Papers were also received from Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. CrosskUl, and Mr. Thomas Wilson. Other com- 
munications were also laid before the Council from 
Professor Henslow, Mr. Porter, Mr. Manning, and 
Mr. Starkey. 


At a Council held on Wednesday, July29, present, P. 
Pusey, Esq., M.P. (in the chair), Earl Ducie, Earl of 
Easton, David Barclay, Esq., Thomas Raymond Bar- 
ker, Esq., Thomas William Bramiton, M.P., French 
Burke, Esq., Sir Charles Burrell, Bart., M.P., Colonel 
Challoner, John Ellman, Esq., Humphrey Gibbs, Esq., 
Stephen Grantham, Esq., Henry Handley, Esq., M.P., 
William Fisher Hobbs, Esq., Samuel Jonas, Esq., 
George Kimberley, Esq., Thomas Thornhill Morland, 
Esq., William Shaw, Esq., Thomas Weall, Esq., Wil- 
liam Youatt, Esq. 

The President read a letter addressed to him by his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, thanking the Council, as 
his colleagues, for their vote of thanks for his conduct 
in the chair during the year of his Grace’s Presidency, 
assuring them that he was most sensible of their kind- 
ness, and that it would give him at all times the greatest 
satisfaction to co-operate with them in carrying out 


the measures which have been so favourably com- 
menced. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Colonel 
Le Couteur, Professor Henslow, and John Morton, 
Esq., to consider the best mode of forming a collection 
of samples of wheat 

Mr. Raymond Barker reported that Colonel Chal- 
loner, on the motion of David Barclay, Esq., had been 
duly elected Chairman of the Finance Committee for 
the ensuing session. 

The council then proceeded to the consideration of 
the question of the new prizes to be offered for improv- 
ing the breed of cattle, and the new subjects for prize 
essays. 

Mr. W. D. Field, of Ulceby Grange, in Lincolnshire, 
presented the model of a shed for the equal distribution 
of linseed cake, or other food, to store cattle. Mr. 
Gibbs presented a specimen of the wool from lambs 
which were the offspring of the Doomba ram and South- 
down ewes ; and Mr. Cole, the editor of the “ Yankee 
Farmer” (an American agricultural paper, published st 
Boston), presented several numbers of that journal. 

A letter was read from Mr. Wyon, of the Mint, an- 
nouncing that the dies for the society’s medal were on 
the point of being completed. 

The Hon. Bellow Nugent, of Ettingham House, 
Leamington, and John Nott, Esq., of Bydown House, 
near Barnstaple, were elected Governors ; and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen Members, of the Society : — 

Honourable Colonel Greville Howard. 

Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart. 

George Edward Blauchamp, The Priory, near Read* 
ing 

Lord Sidney, Cleveland-row 

J. M. Cripps, Newington, Lewes, Sussex 

Richard Willis, Wanstead Park, Van Diemen’s Land 

Arthur Willis, jun., Wanstead, Essex 

John Dicken, Waters Upton, Wellington, Salop 

W. P. Hayward, Wilsford, Devizes 

W. Hodson, West Bletchington, Brighton 

E. Maioribanks, 77, Harley-street, London 

Rev. Basil Berridge, Algerkirk, Boston, Lincolnshire 
J. S. D. Selby, CbinnerPark, Berwick 
William Bird, Bishop’s Stortford. 

William Cole, Oakington 
William Bate, Wirrington, Peterborough 
John Postle, Smallbuigh, Worstead, Norfolk 
William Postle, Smallburgh, Worstead, Norfolk 
Sir John Palmer 

George Robert Gaussen, Brookman’s Park, Hatfield, 
Herts 

Samuel Shrobb, St Alban’s, Herts 

James Spirling, Halstead, Estex 

Richard Knigut, Dunton Hall, Brentwood, Essex 

Sir Thomas Birch, Bart 

Thomas Buller, Joy church, New Romney, Kent 

William Carter, Boughton, Faversham 

Henry Hilton, Solo-street, House, Selling 

Nathaniel Rix, Ridge, near Barnet 

Rev. Richard Fardel!, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire 

A. S. Elliott, Hartford, Huntingdon 

John Stracey, Rackheath Hall, Norwich 

James Sandlo, Great Ockendon, Essex 

W. P. Standley, Peterborough 

John Perkins, Gedney Hill 

John Williams, Bedford 

Rt Ridge Ellis, Yeldiog, Kent 

John Whitehead, West Banning, Kent 

James Ramsay Warde, Yalding, Kent 

F. C. Marsom, Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park 
John Thomas Mott, Blickling Lodge, Aylesbury 
William Rutson, Newby Wisk, Northallerton 

W. Baldwin, Hewell, Bromsgrove 
J. Morris, Walcote, Bishop’s Castle 
Edward Umbers, Weston Hall, Leamington 
John Whittington, Walton, Welsbourne, Warwick 
Hon. Elliot Yorke, 4, Norfolk -street. Park-lane 
Thomas Yard, Whitstoo, Devon 
Phillip Fzaneis, Moon Crediton, Devon 
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Hon. B. N agent, Effingham House, Royal, Learning- 
ton, -Warwick 

Charles, Leslie, Glasalough, Ireland 
Dr. Hamel 

Robert Allin, Bailingdon, Sudbury, Suffolk 
Lewis Bucke, Esq., M.P., Moreton, Bideford, Devon 
Captain Lempriere, Alton, Hampshire 
Johi Reynolds, Wi* beach 
Rev. S. C. Smith, Denver Rectory, Downham 
Wm. Edw. Dewing, Leiston Hal), Suffolk 
Rev. W. Skinner, Kushton, Herts 
John Paris, Farnham, Essex 
Wm. Mott, Wall, Lichfield 
James Bailey, Nynebead, Wellington, Somerset 
George Jebb, Brynekenatt, Chick, North Wales 
Captain Randolph. R.N., Wrotham, Kent 
Wm. Charles Smith, Shortgrove, Essex 
Wm. Downes, Dedham, Essex 
P. Piyse, Gryerddan, Aberystwith 
D. Blyth, Great Massingham Rougbam 
Edmund Fairer, Spoile S waff ham 
Henry Brandreth, Oxford and Cambridge Chronicle 
and Houghton House, Dunstable 
Charles Boyer, Wbittlesea, Cambridgeshire 
Charles Etheridge, Starston, Norfolk 
James Scott, Bromlay, Kent 
Thomas Mortlock, Coo m be Grove, Cambridge 
Colonel Best, Box ley, Stratham 
John Best 

T; L. Allen, Trinity College, Cambridge 

John Courtier, Morton Hampstead, Dover 

Wm. Chambers, Derby 

John Bromley, Derby 

Henry Mortlock, Caxton 

W. Ashling, Wbittlesea 

Dr. Hopkioton, Stamford 

Thomas French, Eye, Suffolk 

John H. Tuck, Blofield, Norfolk 

J. Marshall, Kitchen, Herts. 

T. El&um, Wbittlesea, Cambridgeshire 
Henry Haves, Wbittlesea, Cambridgeshire 
John Child, Merton Mills, Surrey 
J. J.Tuck, Wortham, Suffolk 
J. G. Hart, Stowmarket, Suffolk 
John Brickwell, Leckhamstead, Buckingham 
R. Fanlkes, Becking ham, Newark 
Sloane Stanley, jun. 

Nathaniel Forte, Trinity College, Cambridge 
Reginald Bryan, Trinity College, Cambridge 
Mark Cooper, Great Oakley, Essex 
George Ball, Great Oakley, Essex 
Bev. A. Austin, Compton, Wilts. 

W. Smith, Barton Mere, Suffolk 
George Smith, Barton Mere, Suffolk 
P. B. Smith, Great Clacton, Essex 
T. Croydon, Drayton, Penkridge 
R. Dudding, Ponton, Wragby 
G. Botham, Wexham Court, Bucks. 

J. Aldridge, Cippenham Burnham, Bucks. 

C. S. Cautrell, Manor Farm 
. H. Cautrell, Baylip Stoke, Bucks. 

John Thistlewood, Lorncroft, Louth. 


At a council held on Wednesday, Aug. 5, present, 
Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., President (in the chair), 
Earl of Euston, Thomas Raymond Barker, Esq., 
French Burke, Esq., Colonel Challoner, Humphrey 
Gibbs, Esq., Henry Handley, Esq., M.P., John 
Kinder, Esq., Rev. W. L. Rham. — 

Henry Brandreth, Esq., of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club, London, and of Houghton House, 
Dunstaple, was elected a Gevemor; and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen Members of the Society : — 
Belham, Robt., Stow Beedon, Norfolk 
Brown, John, Little Hallingbnry, Sawbridgeworth 
Alexander, James, Doncaster 
Balls, W., Stapleford, Cambridge 
Brand, John, Berwick Hall, Wnitecolne 
Hosts, Derick, Berwick House, Docking, Norfolk 


Peed, Anthony, Cambridge 
Brettell, John, Northampton 
Fuller, T., Dinemow 
Bird, J., Bishops Stortford 

Allenbo rough, Rt, Braybrooke, Market Harborough 

Golpiu, J., Dorchester, Dorset 

Oliver, F., Dorchester, Dorset 

Warne, J., Upway, Weymouth 

Baker, Samuel, Hawkwell Hall, Rockford 

Francis, Benjamin, High Honse, Lechams, Norfolk 

Jackson, Thomas, Hill Redware, Staffordshire 

Thacker, Charles, Elford, Staffordshire 

Baulnois, Wm., 12, Abbey Road, St. John's Wood 

Bland, Clement, Frith Honse, Stansford 

Pinkns, Henry, Slaughter’s Hotel, London. 

Bennett, Philip, Rongham Old Hall, Bnry St. Ed- 
munds 

Campion, Rev. Job, Overstone Rectory, Northampton 
Williams, Thos. Bryn, Beaumaris, Anglesea 
Bolden, J., Hyning, Lancaster 
Jones, A. G., Gloucester 
Garth, Rev. Richard, Farnham, Surrey 
Brooke, John, Great Walsingham, Norfolk 
Watson, G., Fakenham, Norfolk 
Sepping, E. f Swaffham, Norfolk 
Abbott, Stephen, Castleacre, Swaffham, Norfolk 
Stapylton, Rev. Martin, Barlborough Rectory, Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire 

Maitland, Rev. J. G., Sarrev Villa, Lambeth, Surrey 
Hunt, Rev. Geo., B&rmiagham Rectory, Botesdale, 

Suffolk 

Fitzroy, Capt. Hugh (Grenadier Guards), 3, Chesham 

Place, Belgrave Square. 

Callis, John, Mears Ashber, Northampton 
Hagger, Thos., Northampton 

Ringer, John, West H&rling, near East Harling. 

Norfolk 

Brokenbrow, H. P., Beenham, Reading 

Gar rod, Robert, Ipswich 

Stone, Geo., Fawley Farm, Wantage 

Carne, Rev. T. C. , Breckenhurst, Southwell, Notts 

Milward, R., Hexgreave Park, Soathwell 

Milward, Thos., Thengarton Hill, Southwell 

Ward, G. A., Downham Market, Norfolk 

Woolf, Jos., H&slington Hall.Nantwich 

Kellow, John, Woodhoose, Andover, Hants 

Haywaxd, Wm., Wilsford, Devizes, Wilts 

Bruges, Wm., Haxton, Amesbury, Wilts 

May, C. H., Sneyd Farm, Burslem, Staffordshire 

Stapleton, Valentine, Lincolnshire 

Bazalgette, S., King’s Bridge, Swallowfield, Reading 

Lys, Stephen, Harlow, Essex 

Thompson, J., Ilford, Essex 

Stokes, Jonathan, Stamford Rivers, Romford 

Henry Handley, Esq., M.P., John Evelyn Denison, 
Esq., and Colonel Le Contour, were nominated 
Members of the Deputation to the Great Meeting of 
the Highland Society. 

The name of C. E. Lefroy, Esq v was added to the list 
of Members of the Journal Committee. 

SPECIMENS OP WHEAT. 

It was resolved, that as Professor Heaslow, Colonel 
Le Couteur, and Mr. Morton, had undertaken to 
superintend the formation of a collection of wheats for 
the Museum, members should be requested to preserve 
specimens of the ordinary wheats of their neighbourhood 
at the present harvest : five straws of the full length 
with the ear to be sufficient for each wheat ; one being 
the best sample, and the other four average samples ; 
members being requested to give the local name of 
each wheat, and any other local name with which they 
may be acquainted j and forward the specimens to the 
Society’s rooms. 

Captain Stanley Carr, of Trischenbeck, in the Duchy 
of Laueuburg,aq English gentleman, who is successfully 
introducing the improvements of English Agriculture 
into Germany, and transmuting to this country those of 
the Continent, author of the 11 Prize Essay on Rural 
Economy Abroad,” and of another paper in the Journal, 
on the “ Rural Economy of Schleswig, Holstein ana 
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Lauenburg,” having presented to the society a valuable 
and interesting collection of agricultural models for its 
museum, was, on the motion of Mr. Handley, unani- 
mously elected an honorary member. 

Colonel Challoner read to the Council the Report of 
the Finance Committee, recommending for payment the 
various premiums and other claims on the society, oh 
account of the Cambridge Meeting, and cheques for 
the respective amounts were ordered accordingly. 
Colonel Challoner, as Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, also presented to the Council a balance sheet 
of the receipts and expenditure of the Cambridge Meet- 
ing, from which it appeared that the expenses attend- 
ing the meeting exceeded the receipts by upwards of 
1001. 

• The Imperial Society of Agriculture of Moscow was 
proposed by the President, and unanimously placed on 
the list of corresponding societies. 

The Council then proceeded to revise the proof-sheet 
of the new premiums to be offered by the society. 

Communications were received from Mr. Dean, Mr. 
Hillyard, Mr. Connop, Mr. Cuthbert Johnson, Mr. 
Lance, and Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Jenes presented a paper and specimens, on the 
subject of “the Brewn Turnip Grub;” Mr. Deck, of 
Cambridge, transmitted to the society, on the part of Dr. 
Buckland,two beautiful geological models of the Isle of 
Wight, and two models intended to illustrate the princi- 
ple of Artesian springs. Mr. Raymond Barker submitted 
a specimen of the clover plant, growing on a chalky ceil 
on his estate in Oxfordshire, from the Indian seed presented 
to the council by Professor Roy ie. Mr. Pinkus presented 
his work and drawing on a new agrarian system. The fol- 
lowing publications were also presented:— Colonel Le 
Couteur, a copy of his valuable work " on the Varieties, 
Properties, and Classification of Wheat Mr. Maul- 
everer, two parts of the “ French Agricultural Moni- 
teur Mr. Wallis, his work on “ Dendrology Mon- 
sieur Haricart de Thury, his Report to tne French 
Agricultural Society, “ on the Draining and cultivation 
of Vallee de I’Authion Mr. Youatt, the last number 
of tke “ Veterinarian the Mark Lane Exv-ess. the 
Belt's Weekly Messenger, the Fanner's Journal 9 ana the 
Magnet, were also presented by their respective editors. 

The next annual country meeting of the Society being 
fixed for the Thursday after the week in wbioh the Li- 
verpool Raees take place. Mr. Wetherby (oi the Hay- 
market) has informed the Society fat the suggestion of 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond) of the exact time 
when the races take place, namely, that thev commence 
on the second Tuesday or Wednesday in July , 1841. 

The meetings of the Council were then adjourned to 
the first Wednesday in September. 

The business year of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England may now be said to have 
closed, and having been an almost constant atten- 
dant at the council during the last twelve months, 
we cannot permit this occasion to pass over with- 
out bearing our humble testimony to the zeal, as- 
siduity, diligence, and kind attention uniformly 
displayed in the performance of his duties during 
that period, by the Secretary, Mr. Hudson, and 
in which we feel convinced we shall be joined by 
all those members of the society who have had 
communication with him. 


LIVERPOOL MEETING, 1841. 

We beg the attention of our readers to the sub- 
joined list of prizes of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, to be awarded at the Liverpool 
Meeting in J uly next year. From this list, it will be 
seen that an addition of five pounds to the prize for 
yearling bulls has been made, in the classes for 


Shorthorns, Herefords, and Devons. In the class 
for cattle of any breed or cross, not Shorthorns, 
Herefords, or Devons, a very considerable ad- 
dition has been made to the prizes. A second 
prize of twenty sovereigns will be given to the 
second best bull, calved previously to the 1st of 
January, 1839. A second prize of fifteen pounds 
will be given to the second best yearling bull, and 
a second prize of ten pounds to the second best 
cow in milk ; being an increase of prizes in this 
class over each of the other classes of forty-five 
pounds. In the class for horses, additional prizes 
are offered ; for the second best cart stallion for 
agricultural purposes, twenty sovereigns, and for 
the second best cart mare and foal ten sovereigns. 
The prize for stallions for breeding hunters, coach- 
horses, or roadsters, is altogether omitted. Now it 
cannot for a moment be questioned, that there was 
great impropriety in uniting the three different 
classes of horses into one prize, but we must con- 
fess we see no reason for the total omission of 
rizes for these sorts of animals. It may perhaps 
e considered, that the horse for agricultural pur- 
poses is more practically and generally useful, and 
therefore demands a greater degree of attention ; 
but we nevertheless do not thiuk, that the en- 
couragement of a good breed of hunters, roadsters, 
and carriage horses, is a subject unworthy the 
Royal Agricultural Society. There is a certain 
class of horses that are commonly employed in 
stage-coaches, which will soon be in a great degree 
superseded by the use of the rail, as it is now 
candy styled. But we do not anticipate seeing 
for some time to come, a country gentleman fol- 
lowing the hounds on a steam horse, or the use of 
the roadster or the carriage-horse rendered unne- 
cessary by the application of steam power. The 
English hunter and the English coach-horse are 
unequalled in the world, and we therefore cannot 
but regret that encouragement to maintain that 
superiority has not been held out by the society. 
In each of the classes for sheep, an additional prize 
is offered for the second best ram of any age. In 
the class for pigs, an additional prize is offered for 
the second best boar. 

Wc are gratified in observing that the sum of 
200/. has been placed at the disposal of the council, 
to be appropriated to rewarding the exhibition 
and trial of implements. Improvement in agri- 
cultural machinery is of the utmost importance to 
the farmer. This liberal sum, placed at the dis- 
posal of the council, with the prize of fifty sove- 
reigns, offered for the best essay on Agricultural 
Mechanics, will, we trust, arouse the energies of 
those persons who devote themselves to the study 
of this subject. Here, however, we cannot but 
repeat the regret which we have on several former 
occasions expressed, that no direct encouragement 
is offered for good cultivation. Surely, if it be of 
importance that agricultural implements should be 
made upon the most effective and economical 
principles, both as to cost and power requisite to 
work them ; it is of equal consequence that the 
band which uses them and the head which arranges 
and directs the various operations to be performed, 
should meet with equal encouragement. An 
efficient implement in the hands of an unskilful 
workman will be comparatively inefficient; and 
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an efficient implement in the hands of an efficient 
workman will, at the year's end, exhibit very 
different results when directed by the skilful or 
unskilful master. A reference to the prizes, 
offered by the Liverpool Agricultural Society, 
whose members meet annually to the number of 
twelre and fourteen hundred, will show, that in 
the very district in which the Royal Agricultural 
Society will hold its next meeting, this subject is 
deemed worthy of attention. 

PRIZES FOR 1841. 

yhole of the following Premiums refer to the year 
1841, but the President and Council have likewise 
waded on the amount and subjects of the Prize 
Eways for the year 1842 ; and these also, when their 
terms and conditions have been determined, we shall 
lay before our readers on a future occasion.] 

PRIZES FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF 
CATTLE, 1841. 


Class I. — Short-horns. sovs. 

To the owner of the best Ball calved previously 

to the 1st of January, 1839 30 

To the owner of the beat Bull calved since the 
January, 1839, and more than one year old 20 

To the owner of the best Cow in milk 15 

To the owner of the best in-calf Heifer, not ex- 

cooding three yean old 15 

To the owner at the best Yearling Heifer 10 

To the owner of the best Bull Calf 10 

Class II. — Hereford*. 

To the owner of the best Bull calved previously 

to the 1st of January, 1839 30 

To the owner of the best Bull calved since the 1st 
of January, 1839, and more than one year old „ . . 20 

To the owner of the best Cow in milk 15 

To the owner of the best in-calk Heifer, not ex- 
ceeding three years old 15 

To the owner of the best Yearling Heifer 10 

To the owner of the best Bull Calf 10 

Class IIL— Devons. 

To the owner of the best Bull calved previously 

to the 1st of January, 1839 30 

To the owner of the best Bull calved since the 1st 
of Jtnusry, 1839, and more than one year old ... . 20 

To the owner of the best Cow in milk 15 

To the owner of the best in-calf Heifer, not ex- 
ceeding three yean old 15 

To the owner of the best Yearling Heifer 10 

To the owner of the best Bull Calf 10 

Class IV. — Cattle of any Breed or Cross— N ot 
qualified for the foregoing Classes. 

To the owner of the best Bull calved previously 

to the 1st of January, 1839 30 

To the owner of the second best do 20 

To the owner of the bett Boll calved since the 
1st of January, 1839, and more than one year old 20 

To the owner of the second best do 15 

To the owner of the best Cow in milk 15 

To the owner of the second-best Cow in milk 10 

To the owner Of the best in-calf Heifer, not ex- 
ceeding three years old 15 

To the owner of the best Yearling Heifer 10 

To the owner of the beat Bull Calf 10 

Class V. — Horses. 

To the owner of the best Cart Stallion for agri- 
cultural purposes 30 

To the owner of the second-best do 20 

To the owner of the best Cart Mare and Foal for 

agricultural purposes 15 

To the owner of the second-best ditto 10 

PRIZES FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF 
SHEEP.— 1841. 

Class VI. — Leicester*. 

To the owner of the best Shearling Ram 30 

To the owner of the second-best ditto. ... ...... 15 


sovs. 


To the owner of the best Ram of any other age 30 

To the owner of the second-best ditto 15 

To the owner of the best pen of five Ewes suck- 
ling their Lambs at the time of showing 10 

To the owner of the best pen of five Shearling 
Ewes 10 

Class VII.— South Downs or other short-woolled 
Sheep. 

To the owner of the best shearling Ram 30 

To the owner of the second-best ditto 15 

To the owner of the best Ram of any other age 30 

To the owner of the second-best ditto 15 

# To the owner of the best pen of five Ewes suck- 
ling their Lambs at the time of showing 10 

To the owner of the best pen of five shearling 

Ewes 10 

Class VIII.— Lono*woolled Sheep. — N ot qualified 
to compete in class VI. 

To the owner of the best shearling Ram 30 

To the owner of the second-best ditto 15 

To the owner of the best Ram of any other age 30 

To the ower of the second-best ditto 15 

To the owner of the best pen of five Ewes suck- 
ling their Lambs at the time of showing 10 

To the owner of the best pen of five shearling 

Ewes 10 

Class IX.— Pigs, 

To the owner of the best boar 10 

Te the owner of the second-best ditto 5 

To the owner of the best breeding Sow* 5 

To the owner of the best pen of three breeding 
Sow Pigs of the same litter, above four and under 
nine months old .. .. 10 


f It is to be stated in the certificate of the sow, how many 
pigs she produced in her last litter, and reared to the time of 
weaning. 

Class X.— Extra Stock, Roots, and Seeds. 

For Extra Stock of any kind, not shown for any 
of the above Prizes, and for Roots, Seeds, &c.. 
Prizes may be awarded and apportioned, by the 
Committee and J udges, not exceeding in the whole 50 
Machinery . 

A sum not exceeding 2001. to be at the disposal of the 
council, to be by them apportioned for rewarding the 
exhibition and trial of Implements, if they should so 
think fit; 

Any Implement. 

For the invention of any new Agrienltural Imple- 
ment, such sum as the Society may think proper to 
award. 

Seed Wheat. 

1 . Thirty Sovereigns, or a piece of Plate of that value, 
will be giveo to the Exhibitor at the Liverpool Meeting 
of the best 14 bush, of White Wheat, of the harvest of 
1840, and grown by himself. 

2. Thirty Sovereigns, or a piece of Plate of that value, 
will be given to the Exhibitor at the Liverpool Meeting 
of the best 14 bush, of Red Wheat, of the harvest of 
1840, and grown by himself. 

(12 bushels of the wheat will be sealed up by the 
Judges, and one of the remaining bushels of each 
variety will be exhibited as a sample to the public. At 
the public meeting in December, 1842, the Prizes will 
be awarded.) The three best samples of the Wheat, 
without distinguishingbetween the three, will be selected 
by Judges appointed at the Liverpool Meeting, and 
will be sown under the direction of the Society, in the 
Autumn of 1841. by three farmers, who will make their 
report, upon which the Prize will be awarded. Ten 
Sovereigns will be given, at the Liverpool Meeting, to 
the exhibitors of each ef those three samples. 

Gorsb-Crushino Machine. 

Twenty Sovereigns, ora Piece of Plate of that value, 
will be given for the cheapest and most effective Gone- 
crushing Machine. 

1. The machine produced must be on a working 
scale, and at a cost that will be attainable by the occu- 
piers of the smaUest farms. 
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2. It must be capable of reducing the material to a 
pulpy state for the mastication of ruminating animals, 
as caws and sheep. 

PRIZE ESSAYS and REPORTS op EXPERI- 
MENTS fob 1841. 

1. Varieties op Wheat. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, 
will be given for the best Report on the Comparative 
Merits of different varieties of wheat. Competitors will 
be required to state, — 

(T 1 . Preparation and quantity of the seed: time and 
method of sowing ; relation to preceding ana following 
crops : nature of the soil. 

2. Power to withstand severe winters. 

3. Time of flowering, and of maturity. 

4. Tendency to degenerate, and liability to disease. 

5. Amount of produce in grain and straw, and the 
relative quantities of flour and offal. 

6. Quantity of bread produced from 181bs. of flour 
according to the process described by Colonel lie Cou- 
teur, in the Journal, No. 3 (1839, page 1 15.) 

Not less than a quarter of an acre to be planted with 
each variety.— -It would be desirable that competitors 
should consult Colonel Le Couteur’s Work upon 
Wheat. 

2. Varieties of Barley. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, 
will be given for the best Report on the Comparative 
Merits of different Varieties of Barley. Competitors 
will be required to state,— 

1. Preparation and quantity of the seed : time and 
method of sowing ; relation to preceding ana following 
crops ; nature of the soil. 

2. Power to withstand drought or extreme wet. 

3. Tendency to degenerate, and liability to disease. 

4. Time of flowering and of maturity. 

5. Amount of produce in grain and straw. 

6. Malting qualities. 

3. Varieties op Turnips. 

Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will 
be given for the best Report on the Comparative Merits 
of different Varieties of Turnips. Competitors will be 
required to state, — 

1. The comparative produce per acre of each variety 
treated of. 

2. The nutritive qualities as compared with weight ; 
distinguishing— 

a. The varieties possessing early maturity appro- 
priate for autumn stocking. 

b. The more productive and nutritive kinds for 
general feeding, and 

c. The more hardy varieties for spring and late 
consumption. 

4. Effects on subsequent Crops of Wheat. 
Twenty Sovereigns, or aPiece of Plate of that value, 
will be given for the best account of the effects of crops 
of beans, clover, vetches, potatoes, rye-grass, or any 
other crop, upon a subsequent crop of wheat. Com- 
petitors must state — 

1. The soil on which the experiment was tried. 

2. The crop preceding the wheat, and the manner of 
cultivating it. 

3. The quantity of manure applied. 

4. Whether fed or mown, and the quantity of pro- 
duce if mown. 

5. The species of wheat sown. 

6. The manner in which the wheat was cultivated ; 
and if manured, the quantity applied. 

7. The produce ia bushels of Use crop of wheat. 

8. Any other particulars that may seem important. 

5. Food for Labourers. 

Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, 
will be given for the best directions to enable labourers 
to prepare wholesome, nutritious, and palatable food, 
in the most economical and easy manner. 

As the object of the Society in offering this prize is 
to procure such instructions for agricultural labourers 
'w enable them to supply themselves with the 


greatest quantity of nutriment which the means at 
their command will produce, and to prepare a warm, 
comfortable, and nutritious meal for themselves and 
their families when they return home from their day’s 
work, the competitors for it are requested to ob- 
serve— 

1. That the receipts mast he given in such a plain 
maimer as may render them available to a labourer or 
his wife, who are unaccustomed to cookery. 

2. That the receipts must be such as may be used 
without requiring any apparatus which an agricultural 
labourer does not usually possets. 

3. That they shall not require the use of any ingre- 
dients which he may not easily procure, either from 
his garden or in agricultural villages. This condition 
is not intended to preclude the recommendation of fish 
as a part of any dish. 

4. The cost of the different fishes for which receipts 
are given must be accurately stated. 

6. Application of Lime. 

Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, 
will be given for the best account of experiments on 
the application of lime as a manure. The competitors 
will be required to state — 

1. How many years they have used lime as a manure, 
and how many acres they have limed each year. 

2. What quantity they have put on per acre, and oa 
what sort of soil. 

3. At what time of the year, and for what crop. 

4. Whether with or without manure, in what man- 
ner applied, and with what effect on the crop, and 
what on the succeeding crop. 

5. The price of the lime ; whether they continue to 
use it ; the chemical description of lime they use ; and 
any particulars generally respecting lime. 

7. Nitre and Cubic-Nitre. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, 
will be given for the best account of experiments on 
the application of nitres as manures, including salt- 
petre (the nitrate of potash) and cubic-nitre (the ni- 
trate of soda). Competitors will be required to state — 

1. The quantity and mode of these applications, 
whether used before sowing, along with the seed, or 
after the blade is up. 

2. Every particular of each experiment ; and a com- 
parison made with the same quantity of ground sown 
both without manure, and also with common yard- 
dang ; stating the value of the manure in every case. 

3. The result at different periods of the growth. 

4. The conclusion come to from the experiments. 

5. Not less than a quarter of an acre to be taken for 
each experiment ; and to be varied as much as possible. 


8. Improvement of Peat Soils. 

Twenty sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, 
will be given for the best essay or report on the most 
successful means by which the improvement of peat 
soils may be effected. Competitors will be required to 
state the following particulars : — 

1. Description of the mode, as for as it can be ascer- 
tained, in which the peat has been formed, whether by 
rain-water lodging on the surface, the oozing of 
springs, or under a body of stagnant water. 

2. Description af the plants, from the decay of which 
the peat appears to be formed, and of the state of de- 
composition in which they are fonnd. 

3. Chemical account of any acid or bitter principle 
injurious to vegetation which may be found in the peat. 

4. Account of any substance applied to the peat, 
either for correcting its chemical defects or improving 
its consistence. 

5. Level of the water in the neighbouring ditches in 
winter and summer. 

6. General treatment and mode 'of cropping. 


9. Subsoil and Trench Ploughing. 
Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, 
will be given for the most satisfactory experiment on 
the comparative merits of the two processes of the Sub* 
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ioil tad Trench Ploughing. The Society will require 
from Competitors : — 

1. An accurate description of the ploughs used ; and 
also 

2. Of the quality and state of soil and subsoil, with 
aa estimate of its annual value before the commence^ 
sent of the operation. 

3. An account of the drains cat (if any), their depth 
aad distance from each other. 

4. A detailed statement of the subsoil and other 
ploughing* to which the grounds have been subjected. 

5. An account of any manure expended. 

6. Of the balk of produce of etch crop. 

7. Of the total expense of the operation so far as it 
has proceeded, and— 

8. An authentic estimate of the improved value of 
the land resulting therefrom. 

As the object of the Society is to ascertain as far as 
possible the advantages of subsoil ploughing, fin which 
the subsoil is divided by the plough but left in its origi- 
nal situation), and of trench -ploughing, (in which 
the snbsoil is not only divided bnt is also brought to 
the surface), they strongly recommend to competitors 
that tbe two processes should be conducted on a piece of 
ground fairly divided into two lots of equal quality, and 
that tbe drains cut in each lot, as well as auy assist- 
ance afforded by manure, should be similar on each of 
tbe lots. 

10. Single-horse Carts. 

Ten sovereigns, or a piece of plate of that value, 
will be given for the most satisfactory account of any 
experiments to compare the relative advantages of the 
siogle-horse carts which are generally used in Scot- 
land, with auy mode of conveying agricultural produce 
which is practised in any part of England, or in any 
foreign country ; having regard to economy of labour 
both of men and animals, quickness of work, and 
facility in loading and conducting the carriage. 

ll. Agricultural Mechanics. 

Fifty sovereigas, or a piece of plate of that value, 
will be given for the best Essay on the present state of 
Agricultural Mechanics, and on the improvement of 
which the various implements now in use may be sus- 
ceptible. 

N.B.— General conditions for all experiments on soils 

and manures. 

1. The nature and depth of the soil. 

2. The proportions of clay, saud, lime, or other *ub- 
itances, of which the soils are composed ; or other- 
wise to tend specimens of the soils ( in quantities of a 
pound or pint of each variety ) to the secretary, on his 
application for them. 

3. The nature of the subsoil. 

4. When the ground is not level, the degree in which 
it slopes, and the direction (north, east, Ac.) of its 
inclination, as found by the compass. 

5. The two or three preceding crops ; the manure 
put on for them, and the produce of these crops. 

These essays and reports to be sent in to the secre - 
tary on or before March 1, 1841 • 


ANALYSIS OF SOILS.— At the receot meeting at 
Cambridge, Professor Bnckland stated, that it was im- 
portant to the English agriculturist to know that there 
u a laboratory in London, in the Museum of Economic 
Geology, attached to her Majesty’s Board of Woods 
aad Forests, in Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, to which 
any individual may send one pound of any soil of which 
he wishes to know what are the ingredients, and for a 
fixed fee (the Professor believed twenty shillings) ob- 
tain an exact analysis of the same, conducted by Mr. 
Rich&id Philips, whose name has long been in the first 
tank of the analytical chemists of Europe. 


THE WIREWORM. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I pvreeive by a letter in the Mark Lane 
Express of the 27th ult., by Mr. Hillyard, that lie 
considers tlic wireworm to be the larva of the 
“ Harry-long-Iegs,” or, as it is called here, “ Jenny- 
spiimcr.” Mr. Hillyard is in error in supposing 
this, as the Ilarry-long-legs is produced from tlie 
grub that is frequently so destructive to tbe oat 
crop. I, many years ago, tried an experiment, 
which completely satisfied my mind ; aud, as it 
may be interesting to some of your readers, I will 
detail it. I bad a part of my oat crop very much 
destroyed by the ravages of tlie grub, and it having 
been stated that salt would destroy it, I resolved to 
try tlie double experiment of whether it would have 
that effect, and also what the grub changed into. 
To effect this 1 had a considerable number of them 
put into two earthen vessels — this was about the 
) loginning of May — along with a quantity of soil, 
ami also some oats ; aud in the one vessel I put a 
quantity of common salt, and in the other 1 put 
none. I hail them both well secured by having a 
piece of cloth tied closely over the top, which of 
conrsc admitted air, while it prevented tlie grubs 
from escaping, at the same time that it liindered 
any thing to find its way in. I watched their pro- 
gress with attention. Some time in the month of 
June they became rather larger in size, and not so 
active, and soon after went into the chrysalis state, 
and remained torpid till some time in the month of 
July, when they crept out of the hard husky skin of 
the aarclia, and appeared in their perfect form of 
Harry-long-legs ; and, as if to put all dispute out 
of the question, one of them had been unable to get 
clear of its covering, but was half way out, and dead. 
In the pot where there was no salt tlie oats grew 
quite luxuriantly, but iu the other they did not 
vegetate at all, from the quantity of salt put in, 
but the grubs were nevertheless just as healthy as 
in the other where there was none ; thus setting at 
rest any hopes of killing them by the use of salt. 

The appearance of the wireworm is very different 
from that of the grub. The former is a rather long, 
small, bard worm, of a yellow colour; while the 
oat-grub is rather tliick and soft, and of a dark 
brown or kind of green grey colour ; and their liabits 
too arc different, as the latter is commonly fonud in 
a rather damp part of a field, where the oats will 
suffer much from them, while tlie dry parts will be 
comparatively free, which seems to shew that these 
insects deposit their eggs in damp situations in 
preference to dry ones. The wireworm is more 
commonly found in dry situations, where they are 
sometimes very destructive to wheat, spring-sown ; 
the generality of failures of which I am inclined to. 
attribute to the wireworm. They arc often nume- 
rous in potato ground, and where they are so, if 
the wheat was not sown till the spring, they would 
almost entirely destroy it ; but when sown in the 
autumn, the blade acquires some strength before 
the spring, and thus prevents them injuring it so 
extensively ; and as they are probably in a kind of 
inactive state during the winter months, it escapes 
their ravages. Judging from appearance the wire- 
worm would seem to remain in the same state 
throughout its existence, ns you will find it in the 
same place for years, and while the land is in diffe- 
rent kinds of management, and almost equally de- 
structive to every kind of crop, except grass; and 
that is perhaps owing to the nature of its roots. 
There is some land in my neighbourhood where red 
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clover almost invariably fails, and has done so for 
years. It will be quite rank and healthy like in the 
autumn wheu the grain crop is cut, ami in the fol- 
lowing summer there will be just a patch here and 
there amongst the hay, and I am very much in- 
clined to suspect the wireworm for this. The clover 
being tap-rooted, allows an excellent opportunity 
for the operation of its destructive powers. It is 
very ea$y to know turnips that are much af- 
fected by it; in allot sunny day, their leaves 
will droop, and have a withered appearance. It is 
rather singular by what instinct crows are so well 
acquainted with turnips affected with wireworm ; 
they will pull them up by the root, and clear off 
considerable patches of them. I never knew an 
instance of either wheat or barley being eat by the 
grub, but oats very commonly, and generally in 
clean well-conditioned land. They may be found 
in quantities when the oats appear above the ground, 
by turning back the furrow-slice, and at sunrise 
they may be seen creeping above the surface. An 
experiment similar to the one I tried might deter- 
mine the nature and habits of the wireworm, and by 
knowing which a step might be gained in the know- 
ledge how to destroy it, or in some degree to coun- 
teract its ravages. I have no faith in the power of 
salt being sufficient to effect it, and even if it had a 
tendency to destroy it, the quantity must be very 
great before there could be the most distant chance 
of succeeding. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Aug. 6, 1840. A Cumberland Yeoman. 


ON SOILING COWS, &c. 

Sir, — I n reply to your correspondent Tyro, 
respecting Soiling Cows, I beg to say that for four 
years I have soiled the whole of my dairy cows, 
and quite approve of the system. The two last 
years of the four I kept 24 cows in the stall during 
Summer upon green food, consisting of seed grass, 
good meadow grass, red clover, the lower leaves 
of the Scotch cabbage stripped off, and also the 
same of my mangel wurzel plants ; all these were 
given as they came in, in the Summer, in five 
fodderings per day. Two men with a horse and 
cart are required to cut and carry the grass, 
&c., and fodder the cattle, and also to clean out 
the cow-house, water and tether the cows and 
assist the milking twice a day. No Vetches are 
given, as they are too heating for the purpose ; and 
too much red clover was foupd to give the cows a 
tendency to cast their calves, though there is no 
grass known which produces more milk (and this 
probably is the cause of the effect above stated). 
The greatest difficulty is to have the grass, &c. 
come in in proper succession, so as not to be too old, 
on the one hand, nor too young and short, on the 
other ; but this, after a little experience, may he 
accomplished. The result is, I think, as favour- 
able as can be wished ; my cheese was, at least, 
equally good as in former years, the quantity 
greater than when the cows were regularly kept in 
the pastures ; and the con s were so much better in 
condition and appearance that I received from two 
to three pounds more per head for my spare cows, 
about the end of October, generally, than in other 
years, when pastured. They rarely go barren ; 
but whenever that is the case, a ready sale is 
ensured by their good condition, fur feeding. 
The cowhouse doors are kept open day and night 
in warm weather, to give the cows plenty of air ; 
they are therefore cool , and quiet from flies ; they 
rest well and are in every respect better j indeed. 


so conscious arc they of the benefit of the bouse, 
that no man, or number of men, could have kept 
my cows from breaking the fences and returning 
to the cowhouse, as I found to my cost wheu 
trying the experiment one warm day, and I was 
obliged to admit them again to their cool and quiet 
quarters. 

I have no doubt that cows or oxen may be fed 
to great advantage in the stall in the same way. 

One great advantage aLo is, that halj of the land 
usually allowed to b, milking cow as pasture will 
be sufficient for soiling. Another, that very much 
dung is made, and laid upon the land where most 
wanted , and if peat soil, saw-dust, or tanners* bark 
can be had, and placed behind the cows plentifully, 
an amazing quantity is produced, which may be 
spread upon the land as it is mown, and this, with, 
the wash from the cowhouse carted upon the land in 
a barrel in the usual way, will be abundantly 
sufficient to keep the mown ground in high co»- 
dition. One other benefit I will enumerate, which 
is, any cow failing to milk well during the Summer, 
may be permitted to go “ dry’* and lie fed very 
speedily, as theirsuperior condition upon tbesoiling 
system ensures this, which is no small benefit in a 
large dairy. Any farther information I can give is 
at the service of your correspondent. I am Sir, 
your obedient servant, M. O. 

P.S. Can any of your correspondents inform me 
where the Guinea Grain wheats, and Brown’s ten- 
rowed wheat are to be had, and the price per 
bushel ? 

I give you below a recipe for Foot-rot in sheep, 
which, though an old remedy, is infinitely superior 
to Butyr of Antimony, as recommended by some of 
your correspondents, and gives the sheep no pain, 
which is far from being the case with antimony. 

Let the druggist mix as follows : — 

Three oz. verdigris, 4 oz. alum, 1§ oz. white mer- 
cury, 4oz. vitriol, 1 oz. white copperas; reduce 
them to a fine powder, and tnix them together. 
Then boil them in one quart of white wine vinegar, 
and it is fit for use. Pare the feet of the sheep 
affected, and apply the mixture from a bottle, with 
a piece of wood a little hards at the end, after 
shaking the bottle. The sheep should be kept in 
a dry place for an hour alter dressing. I have used 
various remedies for many years, but the above is 
by far the best I ever saw or heard of. 


ON WINTER TARES. 

Sir,— In answer to your correspondent “ Northern,” 
I have sown the winter tare for mauy years, and al- 
ways to feed, taking care to have them next to clover, 
grasses, &c. I feed the tares off a* occasion may re- 
quire, never letting tham be eaten down too bare ; they 
will furnhh abundance of food, and will bear feeding 
upon the whole summer ; my sheep feed over the whole 
field, and I now have them on one of the cleanest and 
best field of tares in the kingdom. They may be 
ploughed up and sown with turnips, or fed all the sum- 
mer, and left for a wheat tilth ; those who sow tares 
ought to be particular as to the variety, all Foreign 
tares are Spring tares ; many farmers last autumn 
sowed Spring tares by mistake, and consequently the 
crops were all destroyed by the frost ; a genuine win- 
ter tare, will withstand the severest winter ; never 
seeding any myself, I always buy them of the 
growers ; and I have never yet beeu deceived. Having 
Italian and other grasses which produce early seed, I 
do not sow tares early, as most farmers do. I have 
tried both, and I find the late town the best ; I have 
stated lowing tares ; l always drill mint at nine 
inches. VxaiTAS, 
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ALLOTMENT SYSTEM IN RUT- 
LAND, 1840. 

On Monday and Tuesday, the 3rd and 4th of August, 
Richard Westbrook Baker, Esa., of Cottesmore, with 
t party of clergy and distinguished agriculturists, pro- 
ceeded as in former years to examine and award prizes 
to the most meritorious occupiers of allotments of land 
apon Lord Barham’s estates, under rules we believe 
arranged purposely for their management some years 
^oce, under the patronage of thodate Sir Gerard Noe). 
The party expressed themselves highly gratified with 
the examination ; and no less so, with the handsome, 
hospitable, and kind manners of their friend who has 
conducted with so much zeal and ability for eleven 
years this admirable system for the encouragement of 
industry and comfort of the labouring classes. The 
Judges were Messrs. Morris, Burgess, Berridge, and 
Pickering. The award was as follows : 

Uppingham. — West Field . 

1st prize. No. 11, James Elliott, 10s. ; 2d prize. No. 
8, Thomas Nutt, 7s.; 3d prize, No. 14, John Mould, 
5s.— given by Lord Barham. 

Commended, No. 6, G. CrowdeB, No. 13, W. Baines, 
2s. each, by Lord Barham. 

East Field. 

1st prize. No. 9, John Forster, 10s. ; 2d prize, No. 2, 
Michael Cant, 7s.; 3d prize. No. 8, Thomas Duamore, 
5s.— given by Lord Barham. 

Commended, No. 1, J. Coulson, No. 12, G. Nutt, 2s. 
each, by Lord Barham. 

The Rev. J. D. Dimock, to all the unsuccessful can- 
didates, in both fields, Is. each, for good cultivation 
generally. 

Ridli noton.— Old Allotments. 

1st prize, No. 7, Edward Russell, 10s. ; 2d prize, No. 
6, John Barfield, 7s.; 3d prize, No. 3, Wm. Wright, 
5s.— given by the Rev. C. Swann. 

Commended, No. 10, Henry Jackson, 2s., by Lord 
Barham. 

Under the 11th Rule, " It is expected that every oc- 
cupier shall attend some place of worship at least ence 
every Sunday.” 

For “general good conduct,” No. 7, Edward Rus- 
sell ; No. 3, William Wright ; No. 9, Thoma9 Manton ; 
No. 8, Edward Russell, jun., 2s. each, by Lord 
Barham. 

No.5, Geo. Pennystoae, Is. by Lord Barham. 

No. 1 in this field disqualified under the 14th Rule. 

New Allotments. 

1st prize. No. 7, Robert Manton, 10s. ; 2d prize, No. 
5. William Manton, 7s.; 3rd prize, No. 1, George 
Webb, 5s.— given by Lord Barlmm. 

Commended, No. 3, John Dunmore, 2s., by Lord 
Barham. 

Under the llth Rale, 2s. each to all the eight occu- 
piers, by Lord Barham. 

Exton. 

1st prize. No. 57, Thomas Speede, 10s. ; 2d prize, 
No. 32, Luke Hibbitt, 7s.; 3d prize, No. 5, Thomas 
Bullimore, 5*. ; 4th prize, No. 24, John Young, 3».; 
5th prize, No. 57, James Speede, 3s.; (ith prize, No. 
56, William Crow, 3s.— given by Lord Barham. 

Commended, No. John Chamberlain ; No. 2, Everard 
Cole; No. 25. William Smith; No. 45, John Fant’s 
Widow; No. 51, Daniel Buckle ; No. 53, Amos Hib- 
bitt; 2s. each, given by Lord Barham. 

Wiiitwell. 

1st prize, No. 2, Daniel Smith, 10 j. ; 2d prize, No. 
1, Edward Smith, 7s.* 3d prize, No. 4, John Bollands, 
5s.— given by Mrs. Ellicott, sen. 

Commended, No. 10, lit. Allen’s Widow, 3s. by 
Lord Barham. 

Under the 1 lih Rule, J. Hibbitt and H. Hibbitt, 2s., 
by Lord Barham. 

Cottesmore. 

1st prize, No. 9, John Tyler, 10s. ; 2d prize, No. 19, 


John Plowright, 7s. ; 3d prize, No. 14, Edward Osborn, 
5s. — given by the Rev. Henry Neville. 

Much commended, No. 1, Geo. Allett, 3s. by Lord 
Barham. 

Commended, No. 7, Robert Hill; No. 18, Matt. 
Sharpe's Widow ; No. 21 , Thomas Starling’s Widow ; 
No. 23, William Cox; 2s. each, given by Lord Bar- 
ham. 

Barrow. 

1st prize, No. 5, John Leeson, 10s., 5s.; 2d prize. No. 
7, Edward Clarke, 7s., 3s. ; 3d prize. No. 2, William 
Huffill,5s., 2s.— 1st sum given by the Rev. H. Neville; 
2d by the Rev. J. Hinman. 

Commended, No. 9, Lentherland, jun., 3s., by Lord 
Barham. 

Under the llth Rule, No. 1, Widow Munton ; No. 
4, Mary Huffield ; No. 3, Henry Stubbs; No. 5, John 
Leeson ; No.8, Leatherland, sen.; No. 9, Leather I and, 
jun. ; No. 10, John Freeman ; 2s. each, given by Lord 
Barham. 

Field r. Field, comparative merits, quality of the 
land, situation, clean and useful husbandry, general 
management, and number of years under the system, 
awarded to Ridlington Old Allotments, Is. each to 
all the occupiers (excepting No. 1,) given by Lord 
Barham. 

The Ransome prize of one sovereign to the occupier 
of the best cultivated allotment in any of the parishes, 
was awarded to No. 7, Edward Russell, Ridlington Old 
Allotments. 

Tho cropping generally was good throughout the 
whole of the Allotments, and they were well cultivated. 

Under all the circumstances relating to this charming 
work, no former year offered greater gratification. The 
extraordinary profit shown to be obtainable from a small 
portion of land is astonishing, and is mainly owing to a 
judicious rotation of cropping and annual examination. 
— Lincoln Chronicle. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I see a correspondent of yours wishes to be 
informed where he can be supplied with some pure 
Berkshire pigs; he is rather too late in his appli- 
cation, or I should have been happy to have sent 
him some of each sex, which, 1 think, would have 
given him satisfaction. I distributed a number this 
spring about two months old, which is the right 
age, as they can be easily packed and sent almost 
any distance without risk. I only now have two 
sows to spare, five months old, which 1 fear would 
be too large to send far. 

I have exchanged the land on which I tried the 
the experiment with coal tar. but on looking at it 
this week, I see the improvement on the present 
crop of beans is still more conspicuous than in the 
wheat last year, thus proving it a lasting and good 
manure ; but I fear the difficulty of getting a regu- 
lar supply will curtail its usefulness for agricultural 
purposes. W. C. Johnson says in a paper he has 
lately written, " Mr. Bowly’s experiment of ap- 
plying coal tar as a manure failed because he put 
too much.” I thinkhecan scarcely call it a failure, 
as I anticipated the results ; I knew it would destroy 
the seeds in the first instance, the experiment was 
to see its effects on future crops. If W. C. John- 
son can inform us any way of increasing its volume, 
so as to render it safe to apply it in a less concen- 
trated and liquid state it would be of great service. 
Believe me truly yours, 

Edward Bowly. 

Siddinffton , Cirencester , July 1 7 th. 
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DRUMMOND’S AGRICULTURAL 
MUSEUM. 

In common, we believe, with the rest of our towns- 
men, we have Ion? regarded with great interest, and 
no small degree or pride, the successful progress of 
our friends the Messrs. Drummond's Agricultural 
Museum, in this town. We find it difficult whether 
to admire more the enterprise and public spirit of 
the founders of the institution, or the intelligence 
and activity of the agriculturists of the district, 
without whose able assistance and encouragement 
the enlightened attempt of the Messrs. Drummond 
would necessarily have proved pbortive. It affords, 
assuredly, a very decided proof of the superior in- 
telligence of the Stirlingshire agriculturists, that not 
only should Stirling have taken the lead in the esta- 
blishment of an institution of this kind, and that the 
success with which that attempt has been crowned, 
should have so far exceeded all reasonable expec- 
tations. Drummond's Museum was originally in- 
stituted iu September, 1831. The articles exhibited 
consisted at first, we believe, exclusively of roots, 
seeds, and other agricultural products; and the 
period of exhibition was confined only to a few 
weeks. In the conclusion of the same year these 
gentlemen opened another agricultural exhibition on 
a more extensive scale. It comprised choice speci- 
mens of every important article connected with 
agriculture and gardening, which wore accompanied 
with a description of the soil on which they were 
grown, the manure used in rearing them, anu other 
particulars. Several fine specimens of the different 
kinds of grain were produced, also samples of Indian 
corn, potatoes, field turnip, carrot, mangel wurzel, 
clover, &c., and finally, a variety of the most im- 
proved implements of husbandry. This exhibition, 
though still only temporary ( it continued, we be- 
lieve, for three or four weeks,) attracted a good deal 
of attention in all quarters of the country, and was 
noticed in terms of high approval by most of the 
leading newspapers of the day. The exhibition was 
repeated in the following years with still increased 
success, and the attempt of the projectors having by 
that time attracted the notice and received the 
warm approbation of the most distinguished agricul- 
turists both in Scotland and England, the Messrs. 
Drummond, in 1833, we believe, were encouraged 
to convert their temporary exhibition into a perma- 
nent one, and to devote several apartments in their 
warehouse to the purposes of amuseum. In January, 
1834, the Highland Sooiety presented the Drum- 
monds with their gold medal, for their spirited and 
valuable labours in the service of agriculture, and 
from that time to the present, the zeal and activity of 
the friends and founders of the institution have never 
flagged ; its objects bare been greatly extended, and 
its interest and importance continued rapidly to ad- 
yance. Several reports on the museum, containing 
valuable communications on agriculture subjects, 
have been published under the auspices of the 
Messrs. Drummond. It will be interesting to our 
readers at a distance to be informed that the extent 
of the moseum has latterly increased to such a degree 
that the apartments in which it was formerly con- 
tained have been found by far too small, and the 
Messrs. Drummond have, in the course of the pre- 
sent year, erected a large new building, and that the 
Stirling Agricultural Museum is now, in fact, one 
of the most prominent and elegant edifices in the 
burgh. It is situated in the lower part of the town, 
is of an oblong shape, composed of four flats, and 
adorned in front with a remarkably chaste and 


elegent portico. The museum is principally con- 
tained in the upper part of the building, in two spa- 
cious balls, each measuring about 160 feet in length, 
and 21 io breadth. The enstern windows of the 
upper hall command an extensive prospect, compre- 
hending the whole carse of Stirling, with its beauti- 
ful boundary of the Ochils on the north, and reaching 
to the distant line of the Pentlsnds in the extreme 
south-east. It would be impossible, nor is it ne- 
cessary, that within our present limits we should 
attempt to give any*detaiU of tbo contents of these 
elegant rooms. Few of our readers are unaware that 
the most prominent objects in the Museum are the 
agricultural implements (the collection of which, is 
probably unequalled iu extent and completeness, 
either in this or any other country), the collection of 
seeds, roots, and plants, from all quarters of the 
glebe, and models of almost every object of interest 
or value to the agriculturist. The collection of mi- 
ncrals has recently received considerable additions, 
and a portion of one of the large halls lias been de- 
voted to the exhibition of the various cloth manufac- 
tures (principally woollen tartans) of the neighbour- 
hood, which, from the almost unequalled delicacy 
and beauty of their texture, impart a great additional 
attraction to the Museum. In extending their atten- 
tion to the collection of such objects as those last 
mentioned, the Messrs. Drummond, however, appetr 
never to have lost sight of tbe proper intention of 
the exhibition. The agricultural collection still oc- 
cupies, as it ought to do, tbe largest and most pro- 
minent place in the Museum. 

It is impossible, perhaps, to overrate tbe import- 
ance of a public collection of this kind. The com- 
paratively imperfect means of intercourse aud obser- 
vation possessed by the agricultural population, 
render it an almost indispensable condition of 
progress or improvement in tbe cultivation of land. 
VV itUout tbe means which a museum alone affords, 
of bringing immediately under tbe eye, tbe various 
inventions connected with agriculture, it appears 
altogether hopeless that any improved processes 
whatever, can ever como to be generally adopted. 
This, however, is too obvious to require any 
lengthened illustration. But in addition to persons 
directly engaged in agriculture, there i9 another class 
to whom Drummond’s collection of implements is 
calculated to prove extremely beneficial. VVe allude 
to those who have any turn for mechanical invention. 
Among the machines in tbe museum, there are many 
which display a remarkable degree of ingenuity in 
their construction, aud there is often in the different 
implements a curious variety of means for the ac- 
complishment of similar purposes, which is admirably 
adapted to call ~ortb, or give impulse to mechanical 
genius. We observed, for instance, on a recent visit, 
no less than five or six different machines, more or 
less cleverly constructed, for the slicing of turnips— 
an operation which one would not at first thought 
have conceived likelv to call for any uncommon in- 
genuity or skill. This, however, is but one out of 
innumerable sets of implements from which many of 
the talented mechanics in our neighbourhood might 
obtain invaluable hints. 

Our limits prevent us from at present adverting 
at greater length, to this admirable institution. We 
shall probably take an early opportunity of noticing 
a few of its more curious and interesting objects. Ia 
tbe meantime we shall have in some degree accom- 
plished our purpose, if the few observations which 
we have presumed to offer, shall contribute in any 
degree to further the impsrtaut objects of the Stirling 
Museum, or to suggest the introduction of similar in- 
stitutions in other parts of the country. The benefi- 
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rial results which tbe formation of an agricultural 
mi team in every market town in the country, would 
bare in improving tbe cultivation of land, is undoubt- 
edly quite incalculable, and it is extremely surpris- 
ing that in sucb places as Haddington, Kelso, Dum- 
fries, Lanark, Glasgow, Perth, and Aberdeen, no 
saccessful attempt should ever have been made to 
esrry such an object into effect. We have much 
pleasure here in adverting to the spirited enterprise 
of Mr. Lawson, seedsman to the Highland and Agri- 
caltoral Society of Scotland, in establishing a similar 
■aseum in Edinburgh, in 1833, now, we believe, 
■erged into, and known as tbe museum of that So- 
ciety, who have erected a spacious building for its 
rejvption, and which we may recur at a future time. 
We believe, from various circumstances in tbe cha- 
racter and habits of tbe agricultural class, that on no 
portion of tbe community, are collections of objects 
such as those in Messrs. Drummond’s Museum, 
likely to produce so decidedly beneficial effects. '1 his 
truth has nowhere been more distinctly proved, than 
ia oo r own district, by the marked improvement 
which has taken place in the enterprise and intelli- 
gence of the neighbouring farmers within the last ten 
yews — an improvement which it is impossible to at- 
tribute to any other cause than tbe establishment of 
such institutions as Drummond’s Museum, and the 
Stirlingshire Agricultural Association — to tbe former, 
in all probability, scarcely lesa than to tbe latter.— 
Stirling Obstrver, 


ON HORSE KEEP. 

TO TOE EDITOR OF TH F. MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I must apologise for intruding so frequently 
upon your valuable columns. Although 1 nm at 
variance with most of your agricultural readers, they 
will not, I feel convinced, withhold a little informa- 
tion on the keep of cart-horses, which I am much in 
want of. Oats are now so dear that horse keep is 
verv expensive, and as rice is generally considered 
to be a much more nutritious grain, and ns rice can 
he bought for less than a penny a pound, whilst oats 
cost nearly a penny farthing, it has struck me that 
rice might be advantageously substituted for oats. 
I wish, therefore, to inquire. 

Firstly — Whether there be any, and what objec- 
tion to substituting boiled rice for oats in their mnnger 
victuals'? 

Secondly — Whether gruel made with wheat flour 
be objectionable ? 

Thirdly — Whether boiled barley be considered 
advantageous food for cart horses 1 

Fourthly — Whether gruel mode from rye-flour 
would be nutritious ? And if not, 

Lastly — Whether rye can be given them in any 
other form ? 

Thanking you for jour indulgence in inserting my 
epistles, I remain. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Bov Common , Middlesei , July 13. W. S. 


Sir, — I n perusing your columns of the 2?th, 
which as usual were filled, not with political sarcasm 
and useless discussions, but with useful informa- 
tion and practical inquiries, 1 observed five ques- 
tions from one of your correspondents, upon the 
keep of cart-horses. It is quite out of my power to 
answer them all, but if the result of five months’ 
trial and observation upon boiled barley be deemed 
worthy o? a place in your paper, it is very much at 
your service. 


The horses upon which the experiment bus been 
made are constantly employed at heavy work upon 
tbe road, and upon an average travel HO miles per 
week. Their former keep was (for four horses) four 
bushels beans, four bushels oats, and four cwt. bran 
per week. At the beginning of last March tbe beans 
and oats were discontinued, and barley substituted, 
of which we found they did not require more than 
four busbeU, and that consequently (including the 
expense of boiling three times) it is a saving of full 
one pound per week. No other alteration bus been 
made in their keep or their work, they have since 
been as healthy and active as they could be upon 
any corn, and are now in high condition. 

Such ore the simple facts of tbe case, upon which 
I need make no comment ; we have derived much 
advantage from tbe practice ourselves, and should 
this statement induce any of your readers to realize 
tbe same, or be the means of eliciting any further in- 
formation on tbe subject, it will be a source of gra- 
tification to your most obedient servant, A. S. 

Batik Town Mills , July 30, 1840. 


Sir, — The subject of W. S.’s letter (July 27) 
being more agreeable I believe to most agricultural 
readers tban some former ones on political 
economy, 1 communicate with pleasure the result of 
out experience to tbe third query. 

Our barley having unfortunately for ua this last 
season been nearly unsaleable, it has in consequence 
been liberally supplied te every description of stock, 
the horses have bad it whole, or coarsely ground, 
with, and without, chopped straw and chaff, also 
boiled until almost to tbe consistence of jelly ; of this 
they are very fond, and where convenient, andfuel no 
object, the most economical plan : it appears to have 
agreed with them quite equal to oats; hut where 
speed and endurance is required, as in bunting, it is 
not recommended. Rye is only known here by 
name : in Flanders they reckon rye-bread superior te 
oats for travelling horses and they mix rye-meal with 
their stable water. 

1 have at various times tried experiments with 
the food of horses, but they have not taken to tbem 
readily, and I have not persevered, being fearful of 
throwing them out of condition, well knowing, thnt 
neither horse or man can stand our work upon 
short commons . 

A Devonshire Farmer. 

South Hams , Aug, 4. 


WARREN’S FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK.- 
It must be very gratifying and encouraging to the 
author of this valuable Account Book, to receive con- 
tinually the qualified approval of the leading agricul- 
turists of the country, particularly at the Cambridge 
Meeting. Tbe work needs only te be examined to 
prove that such encomiums are due. Its methodical 
arrangement, its copiousness, its simplicity, render 
it invaluable to the farmer. By consulting it, it would 
almost be difficult for him to overlook any branch of 
his income or expenditure; there being columns ar- 
ranged that would suffice for tbe very great variety of 
stock and operations iu a large establishment. Above 
all, the farmer could, with little trouble, see at one 
view, his profits or his loss, at anytime of the year: 
without such a monitor, any farmer would be pursuing 
a most dangerous course, and no language could be 
too strong in urging him as speedily os possible to keep 
systematic accounts. It is to be hoped that schoolmas- 
ters will prize the school edition as they should do— and 
by the use of it, instil right principles into the minds of 
farmers’ sons whom they may have to instruct. 
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PROBUS FARMERS' CLUB. 

At the last monthly meeting: of this club, in con- 
sequence of the absence of the lecturer appointed 
for the evening, several subjects connected with 
agriculture were discussed by the members present, 
when some exceedingly interesting facts were 
elicited. 

The use of salt as a manure was first considered. 
One member had tried the common fish salt, after 
it had been used for curing pilchards, and might 
thus be supposed to contain no small portion of the 
oil with which that fish, particularly when taken in 
summer, abounds. This he had applied to the ex- 
tent of 30 bushels per acre, but without auy bene- 
ficial effect ; indeed, in some places, where it had 
been laid on tolerably thick, it destroyed the 
grass for a short time. He had also employed it 
as a preparative for turnips, but without perceiving 
either any good or ill effects from its application.— 
Another member had used it in preparing his land 
for barley ; and he believes that it did considerable 
mischief to the crop. He had also used it for 
turnips to the extent of 20 bushels to the acre, 
mixing it with his heaps of dung, and letting it re- 
main about a month before being carried out in the 
field. As it was only used on a portion of one of 
his fields, he had a very excellent opportunity of 
testing its value ; and he was of opnion that it was 
very injurious, as his plants scarcely grew where it 
was employed, whilst in the other portion of his 
field he had an excellent crop. 

The use of Lime as a Manure was then con- 
sidered. A member condemned the practice of 
mixing lime with heaps of manure, and leaving it 
for a month or six weeks previously to its being 
used. He contended that it should be ploughed 
into the soil as quickly as possible, in order that its 
caustic qualities might act upon the vegetable mat- 
ter contained therein, and thereby bring it into a 
state of more rapid decomposition and solution, so 
as to render it a proper food for plants. It was, he 
said, upon this circumstance that the operation of 
lime as a preparation for the wheat crop depended, 
as well as its efficiency in fertilizing peats, and in 
bringing into cultivation all soils abounding in 
hard roots, or dry fibres, or any sort of inert vege- 
table matter. — In opposition to this opinion, a 
member asserted that he had for many years been 
in the habit of mixing lime with his dung, and so 
leaving it for a week or fortnight previously to its 
application. He had always found this practice to 
succeed well, and he mentioned two or three pa- 
rishes in particular where it was invariably followed. 
He was of opinion, that, however quickly the lime 
might be used, it remained but for a very short 
time in a caustic state, at least to such a degree as 
to produce any great effect upon the soil ; and it 
was not in this condition that it produced any 
beneficial effect, but rather in its original carbona- 
ceous comminuted state. It had very frequently 
been observed, that the first year after lime was 
applied to the soil, its effects were inconsiderable 
in comparison of those which it produced in the 
second and succeeding years. 

This interesting question was considered at some 
length, but as it will come before the society again 
at the next meeting in September, in a lecture on 
chemistry as connected wish agriculture, we refrain 
from entering any further into it at present. 

After this, a very interesting conversation took 
place on the comparative merits of the various 
Artificial Manures which have been lately em- 
ployed, particularly for turnips. It appears that 


several of the farmers in Probus and the adjoining 
parishes have put the efficacy of these different 
manures to the test, by instituting experiments 
with malt-screenings, wood-ashes, nitrate of soda, 
bone-dust, and Lance’s granulated manures, drill- 
ing them in with the turnip seed, side by side in 
the same field ; and the result is, that Lance’s car- 
bonized humus has taken the lead of all the others, 
having given a most extraordinary stimulus to the 
young plants, thereby getting them quickly on to 
that state in which it is found that they are free 
from the ravages of the wire- worm, and the other 
destructive insects which prey upon them. On the 
value and importance of the turnip crop to the far- 
mer, it is unnecessary to expatiate, as it not only 
enables him to supply our markets with an abun- 
dant store of fresh and wholesome provisions during 
the winter, instead of the salted food upon which 
our ancestors had, at that season, principally to de- 
pend ; but also, that, while it supersedes the ne- 
cessity of fallowing, it imparts to the land a degree 
of fertility which insures, under proper manage- 
ment, a succession of crops afterwards. It may 
indeed be called the “ sheet-anchor” of light soil 
cultivation, and the base of the alternate system of 
husbandry, to which every class of the community 
is so much indebted. It is only by experiments 
such as these, instituted by practical men, upon 
large breadths of land devoted specially to the pur- 
pose, that the value of the different manures can be 
ascertained. — The bone manure was pronounced to 
be the next in order, and, though it came some- 
thing behind its rival in the effects produced by 
one experiment, it was generally believed that its 
strong enduring powers would come into active 
operation in due time, and that even before the end 
of harvest it would attain perhaps the first place. 
The value of the nitrate of soda, could not for the 
present be ascertained, as it had been applied about 
three weeks later than the others ; but we hope to 
give some account of its progress in our report of 
the next meeting. The wood osbes came next to 
the bone-dust; and the malt screenings last of all. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

S rR * — It is to be regretted that when animals, ex- 
traordinary in any particular, are mentioned in your 
paper, that the breed is not at the same time named. 
This is the case with regard to the 181b. of butter a 
week cow, and tbe59Ibs. per quarter ewe, mentioned 
in your last number. I have frequently noticed and 
regretted this omission. It would be much more 
satisfactory to readers, if writers would be particular 
in this respect. I ain, Sir, vour most obedient ser- 
vant, ' P.C. 


Sir, — For the satisfaction of your correspondent 
P. C., of last week, I beg to 6tate that my ewe, 
which w r as 5!)Ibs. per qr., (after being ill a long 
time) was bred from tups hired oT Mr. Smith, of 
Charlbury, Oxfordshire, without a cross for more 
than thirty years. 

I must also say, that if Mr. Smith, as leader, 
takes the right road, it is easy for those that breed 
from to follow. — Yours respectfully, 

Thos. Carpentbr. 

Hull Farm , Chipping Norton , Oxfordshire . 
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ON FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In your valuable paper of this week, to 
which I am a constant subscriber, is a nostrum 
for the foot-rot in sheep ; now Sir, instead of going 
to the ckemisVs shop for ingredients, just go to the 
lime kiln for its cure. 

First prepare a coop or stall, under cover, with 
dry sod, or other hard and even bottom ; get stone 
lime fresh from the kiln, slake it and strew it in 
the stall in its powdered state, to the depth that a 
sheep's hough may be well immersed in it when 
standing ; then take your foot-rot shdep, and pare 
the foot in the usual way ; when done, put the 
sheep standing into the powdered lime, it will ad- 
here to the bloody and raw foot, it will eat up all 
the bad flesh, and in a few times repeating com- 
plete a cure. 

After they have stood an hour each time of 
paring they may be put into a plot where it is dry 
footing. 

If you think this simple and cheap way of 
curing the foot rot will be acceptable to your 
readers, you may do much good by inserting it in 
your useful columns. 

I have thirty years experience and always found 
it complete a cure. 

A Constant Reader and Sussex 
Agriculturist. 

P.S. After the lime is done with for the sheep, 
it will be good for manure ; and another advantage, 
the lime is sure to adhere to the diseased part of 
the foot. 


Sir,— In noticing the letter signed M. O. in the M. 

L. K. of the 27ih inst, whose residence I know not, 
I beg to observe the agricultural public ought to be 
much obliged to any individual who will trouble him- 
t*lf to communicate that which he has found beneficial, 
and which he considers may be useful to fanners gene- 
rally. I have frequently observed, that in giving 
recipes, they are given so inaccurately that they cannot 
be made up correctly even by skilful druggists, much 
less so by persons not at all skilled in the knowledge of 
medicine ; hence so many failures from what have been 
considered capital receipts. 

I am induced to make these observations in conse- 
quence of reading M. O.’s receipt for the Foot-Rot in 
your last week’s paper. I agree with him, “ Let your 
druggist make up the receipt,” recollecting the farmer’s 
favourite motto, " Live and let live.” N ow lor the recipe : 

M. O. says, first take verdigris and alum, then white 
tuercury. I ask, what is meant bv “white mercury?” 
Then “ vitriol again I ask. which " vitriol ?” as there 
are vitriols of various hues, blue, white, nod green, be- 
sides the oil of vitriol and spirits of the same ; these 
explained will make his recipe intelligible, and I dare 
say r very good one. He directs to apply it with a 
piece of wood a little hards at the end ; it is easy to 
imagine the “ printer’s devil ” erred by putting an s too 
much, and suppose he means the wood should be a 
little hard to apply the mixture to tho foot with, many 
persons not being aware that by hards he means tou f ; 
m this locality hards is understood to mean alum as well 
as tow — hence mistakes are likely to occur. The public 
will be obliged to M. O. to amend his recipe, that it may 
become generally useful. 

The Guinea Grain Wheat I know nothing of. 
Brown’s Ten Rowed— I am this day carting it - looks 
well, and is hen vy ; and if M. O. will give me his ad- 
dress I wid communicate to him the produce of 3£ 
acres which I shall soon thrash out. 

Aug, 21 , 1840. Abrm. Gall, 

Bey ton, Bury St* Edmunds • 


ON BREEDING IN-AND-IN, 
DRAINING MOSS, &c., &c. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Will any of your talented correspondents 
inform me how the term, in-und-in, is applied, and 
in fact what is the meaning of it in breeding stock, 
as we on this side of the Channel know nothing of 
the term ns applied ? 

In answer to your correspondent, relative to drain- 
ing moss, with timber applied as soles for tiles 
where the moss is so soft that the slates sink unevenly 
in the bottom of the drain. I use larch fir cut into 
three-quarter inch boards as soles for tiles, but where 
the board is long and the moss very soft, I drive a 
•mall pile down in the centre of the drain, and lay a 
three-quarter inch board across the top of the pile, 
and nail it down to the pile; these 1 place every four- 
teen feet, or oftener, if the moss is very soft. Larch- 
fir I find stands longer in the ground than any other 
kind, and where the fall is not good the boards should 
be planed on the upper side, where the small particles 
of land or earth may not find any hold, or the least 
they mav have may check the drains in a few years. 
If yon think the remark worth while use it ; if not, 
do not exclude more valuable matter from the co- 
lumns of your valuable journal. I am, sir, yours, 

Youghal , July 7. An Irishman. 


ON UNDER-DRAINING. 

Sir, — Seeing in your paper of the 27th a letter 
from a farmer north of the Tweed, relative to a diffi- 
culty he experiences in underdraining, I would re- 
commend him to drive some small piles under the 
boards for them to rest on ; and instead of tiles I 
should say make the whole drain wilh boards in the 
form of a triangle, which I think lie will find, if 
raado of alder or willow, will not cost him much 
more than 6d. per rod, and probably save him a long 
carriage for the tiles ; and besides by using boards 
as long as he can get them, he will have less joiuts 
for (lie loose earth to run in ; and I should also re- 
commend him to have small gratings, such as the 
pieces of an old iron sieve, &c., to prevent rats get- 
ting in. Trusting this will in some measure meet 
the difficulties he encounters, I am, &c., 

Native of East Kent. 

Sunday , July 19, 1840. 


DRAINING MOSS LAND. 

Sin, — If the writer of a letter, (which appeared in 
your Express of June 29), signed “ A Farmer north of 
the Tweed,” is wishing to have a practical illustration 
of the best system of draining moss land, I would ear- 
nestly recommend him to inspect parts of Chat Moss, 
near Manchester, which are now under cultivation, 
particularly the new reclaimed farms of Edward Baines, 
Esq., M.P., the Messrs. Evans and Co., and Thom- 
sons ; also it would be worth your correspondent’s time, 
if he has a large tract of moss to cultivate, to inspect 
the drainage and other improvements now proceeding 
on White Moss, near Manchester, and not more than 
four miles from the town ; the crops now growing on 
White Moss nre the first ever attempted te be grown 
there, and both turnips and oats are looking inferior to 
no others 1 ever saw in the United Kingdom. 

Should your correspondent take the advice here 
offered, and will direct a few lines for me, to be left at 
Ladyman’s Hotel, Manchester, 1 should feel great 
pleasure in accompanying him to the different places 
named, as it might very well be done in one long day. 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 

A Lancashire Agriculturist, near Manchester, 
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REVIEWS. 

THE READY RECKONER FOR WHEAT, 
BARLEY, AND OATS. 

BY JlOBLlir WILLS, INSPECTOR OF CORN RETURNS, 
CHICHESTER. 

Hackman, Chichester, 1838. 

It has seldom fallen in our way to notice a more 
useful publication than the above, or to see any 
work put forth in a manner so very unpretending, 
and free from ostentation. The author states neither 
the labour which the compilation lias cost him, nor 
the praises and success he anticipates as being due 
to his exertions ; he does not even recommend bis 
work to the persons for whose use it is intended, 
uor culls for auy reward but what the merit of the 
book may deserve. The title -page show’s the 
contents of the matter, with the name and occupa- 
tion of the author, and without a single observation 
of any kind, he leaves the work to sink or swim by 
its own meiit, and in this respect it may serve as a 
model of title-pages and prefaces, the latter being 
most generally nothing more than a pompous oration 
of vanity and conceit, and of fulsome flattery well 
known to he false by the person who utters it. The 
neat little work contains the pi ices of w heat at the 
rale of 10/. 2s. 6d. to 20/. per load of five qrs., in 
quantity from four bushels to forty qrs.; the price 
increases by 2s. 6d. a load, and the quantity by four 
bushels until it exceeds twenty-five qrs., and then 
by one qr. to forty which terminates each calculation 
of a certain price. The prices of barley and oats 
are calculated from 15s. te 40s. aqr., and in quantity 
from 1 to 30 qrs. To farmers who have much grain to 
sell, to corn-factors, and to all persons who are 
engaged in business where the measures are used, 
the book is particularly adapted; the neat size and 
small bulk may be curried ill a side pocket, so that 
in the counting-house and in the market, the 
usefulness is equal. The modesty of the author 
much enhances its merit. 


" ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BREED OF 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS.” — By David Low, Esq., Professor 
of Agriculture at Edinburgh, 6cc., &c. 

The fourth part of this work has just appeared, 
contaiuing the “ Ox,” and commences with the 
general history of the ox family, which is divided 
into three groups— .the Bisontioe, theBubaline, and 
the Taurine. The European bison is now confined in 
small numbers to the forests of Sarmatiu, where the 
remnant is specially protected by the Russian govern- 
ment, and a few are occasionally seen in the woods of 
the Caucasus, whence they extend to British India. 
The American bison forms numerous herds in the 
temperate regions of the northern continent, and aie 
killed for the hides and flesh, and appear capable of 
being tamed and applied to domestic purposes. The 
musk ox abounds in a more northern latitude. The 
** bos grunnieus” of the Tartars is placed in this 
group. Of the species of buffalo, the common kind 
abounds most in India, and is spread over Asia, and 
in many places in southern Europe, aud a smaller 
species is found in Africa. The 'Taurine group is 
numerous, and comprehends the domesticated ox, 
with the various species. The author has given a 
very neat and concise history of the three groups ; 
the size, habits, appearance, and character of the 
different animals ; the dangerous encounters with 
them iu the wild state, and the likelihood that exists 


of their being tamed, and mixed by propagation 
with other breeds. Much research is aisployed in 
collecting the materials ; the account of the wild 
herds in Brazil is particularly interesting, and also 
of the African and Cape ox. 

The plates of our native breeds are a Zetland cow, 
and one of the Kerry breed, very small animals, but 
much adapted to the situation ; a bull of the Polled 
Angus breed, a valuable kind of animal, but much 
confined in extent, and apparently wearing out ; 
and ahull and heifer of the Galloway breed, one of 
the most useful in this kingdom. Each plate is 
accompanied with an appropriate description, con- 
taining the peculiar habits of the animal, with 
the author’s observations on their respective 
merits, the success of crosses, and the probability 
that exists of future improvement by crossing, or by 
breeding from the individual species. We could have 
wished something more had been said on the subject 
of the Galloway cattle, being the maternal origiu of 
the short-horns, and possessing, with some trifling 
exceptions, the roost complete carcase for the butcher 
that any breed can afl'ord. The deep chest, round 
carcase, flat shoulder, and level back, short legs, and 
general symmetry, are not seen so much combined iu 
any other animal. The rib, as the author observes, or 
back cut, is well known iu Smithfield, aud the meat 
brings a higher price, along w ith all Scotch cattle of 
that symmetry and size, a fact kuown to any butcher’s 
boy, though it lately required a prize essay of ten 
pounds to tell us the contrary, in opposition te all 
experience. A coarseness attaches to the head, 
neck, and skin of the Galloway, which has been 
much removed by the eminent breeders mentioned 
by the author. We have much pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the increasing merits of this work, 
containing both ancient, modern, and practical in- 
formation, for the collection and publication of 
which the author and publishers are equally entitled 
to our gratitude. 


JONES AND HAM’S PATENT FOR AN IM- 
PROVED PROCESS OF MANUFACI’URING 
CIDER AND PERRY.— The manufacture of street 
cider and perry is an art — the mere act of grinding Bod 
expressing the juice from the apple or pear, aod then 
putting it into casks, leaving Nature to finish llie opera- 
tion, has no title to be dignified by that term. In the 
latter case the delightful acido-sacchariue juice is con- 
verted by the unchecked process of fermentation into an 
acrid, thin, austere liquor, which no one would touch 
but those accustomed to it, aud it is only marketable 
among the labouring part of the community, fetching 
the lowest price, whilst the manufactured article is in 
fact a wine, and as such bears a proportionately higher 
value. In making use of this term 41 manufactured," 
we must not be understood te imply that any foreign or 
chemical iu gradients whatever arc introduced into the 
liquor, and if that is ever done, the patent which we are 
now about to describe in as few words as po^siblv, is in- 
tended to accomplish the effect of keeping the sweets in 
the cider or perry by no other method than by a rapid 
process of filtration. The greater tendency of the juice 
of the apple or pear to run through th« whole process of 
fermentation, above that of the grape in the southern 
parts of Europe, arises from an excessive quantity of a 
ferment imprisoned in the fruit, in proportion to the 
quantity of pure sugar in the juice, and a considerable 
portion of this fermen t must lie separated before its acion 
becomes too violent, 'flic mode of accomplishing this 
by the patentees is by double bags compressed into so 
small a space, and yet ex posing a great filtering surface, 
that T20 ot them will not occupy a space of more than 
four leet sauure. The mouths of these bags are fastened 
in their places by hollow plugs, which are easily re- 
moved, so that the bags can bo taken out and replaced 
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wkli great rapidity when they become choked by the 
proceb of filtration; but tbU process would not be 
effectual without the use of an article which arrests all 
the tfoatiug feculencies that occasion the fretting and 
hmiu--, and yet adds neither taste or smell to the liquor 
passing through it, a id this i* merely well burnt and 
pure wood charcoal pilrcrized. The patent also in- 
cludes a mill for grinding tho fruit, different froui any- 
thing hitherto in use either in Devonshire or Hereford- 
shire. It is a roller converted into a rasp, by tools sup- 
plied with it, so that it can always be restored to its ori- 
ginal ronghneas by any common labourer, when by use 
it is worn too smooth. We have ourselves tasted cider 
manufactured by this process, and can truly say that 
never before have we met with cider of so rich a body, so 
fine a flavour, and withal so rich and clear. — Mechanic's 
Magazine, 


CALENDAR OF HORTICULTURE. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The directions which are given in periodicals, 
arc too general ; they remind me of those natural - 
ists' calendars which mention the return and songs 
of birds, at certain dates and periods. All nature 
is subject to contingencies, and all directions must 
be received with some caution, and allowance for 
variations of latitude, climate, and exposure. In 
writing for the vicinity of London, we may be 
definite, but a kaiendar which is to be read in Scot- 
land or Ireland, as well as in Kent or Devonshire, 
must be subject to corrections. Perhaps Mr. Lou- 
den's rule is as little exceptionable as any that we 
can refer to it is the following. 

In general, other circumstances being alike, 
four days may be allowed for every degree, or 
every seventy miles north or south of London ; 
in spring , operations may be commenced earlier 
in that proportion southward/' (because it is pre- 
sumed that the temperature is there more genial) 
'‘and later northwards'' (obviously for the con- 
trary reason) . ‘ But in the autumn the reverse, 
and operations deferred as we advance southward, 
and accelerated as we proceed to the north. In 
every case allowing a due weight to local circum- 
stances." 

Sufficiently contingent is all this, yet it may ex- 
culpate a writer for any error he may commit 
which has its origin solely in difference of locality, 
and whose correction must dopend upon the expe- 
rience of the reader. 

September, is the season, wherein every good 
gardener has it in his power to bring his ground 
into that condition of neatness and repobe, which 
is so peculiarly grateful to the eye of many per- 
sona of excellent judgment. Vegetation has lost 
its active stimulus, yet it has not declined into 
complete torpor. Many crops have ceased to pro- 
duce, others have ripened their seeds, and both 
should be removed to the manure or compost 
ground ; after which every vacant spot should be 
digged or trenched, and if the land be of a stiff 
and binding texture, laid up in ridges. 

Weeds grow with great rapidity at this season, 
for the sun retains much power, dews are strong, 
and in general a good deal of rain falls ; therefore 
every opportunity should be seized to eradicate 
them by hand, hoc. and rake. 

The snmnicr sown cabbages will be advancing 
rapidly, therefore the ground should be kept quite 
clean, and its surface rather open. 

Cape broccoli is coming into bearing, and as the 
white butterfly ( Poniia Brassica) is apt to make it 
foul with iU numerous caterpillars, the plants 


ought to be carefully examined, and the nuisance 
removed as soon as seen, otherwise this delicious 
vegetable will be injured in flavour and quality. 
The stalks and leaves of every plant, as soon as 
the head is cut, should be removed, and the ground 
made clean. 

The spring succession broccoli, it is usual to re- 
move, laying the plants down with the heads to 
the north against a sloping bank of earth, and co- 
vering the stems on the south side with mould 
nearly as high as the lowest leaves ; this is a 
measure of precaution which we deprecate, though 
it appears to have been sanctioned by the late Mr. 
Knight. The roots are thereby disturbed, at a 
period when growth becomes torpid, whereas if 
the plants have been placed in a trench, the earth 
that lies in the ridges on each side, can be readily 
shovelled into tho trench, and will thus protect the 
stems, without occasioning any disturbance of the 
fibres. The surface of the ground between the 
rows can then be cleaned and digged, which will 
give the plot a neat appearance. 

Broccoli plants may yet be planted out from the 
seed, or nursery-beds. 

Carrots sown in August, are to be weeded and 
thinned; a little more seed may be sown early 
in the month. 

Cauliflower plants are pricked out at the close of 
the month, and protected under frames or glasses. 
Some persons place a few in small pots, and 
plunge them in a frame. 

Cabbage plants should have the first remove at 
the commencement of the month ; they gain 
strength and a stocky root, by placing them in a 
nursery bed of mellow unmanured loam. 

Celery plants in the trenches, should be regu- 
larly moulded up ; the earth ought to be chopped 
down from the edges when in a friable state, and 
made very fine. The plants should be conflued by 
one hand, or by passing a string round them, while 
the fine earth is placed around each. 

Endive may be transplanted two or three times. 

Lettuces can be plautod out ; others placed in 
frames ; and seed of tho hardier cos sown twice 
in cold frames. Young lettuces now transplanted 
are greedily devoured by slugs ; not only should 
the ground be strewed with air-slaked lime at 
night when the vermin is exposed, but slices of 
turnips ought to be laid along the rows as baits. 

Mushroom beds may now be successfully made. 

Welsh onions can still be sown to stand the win • 
ter. 

Potatoes are suffering severely in many southern 
counties, from the long protracted drought, and 
as the herbage of the medium varieties was dying 
away early in August, and the tubers themselves 
became dead ripe, small, aud very hard in texture, 
the rains must excite a secondary growth ; it will 
therefore be prudent to dig such directly. Seed 
tubers must be very indifferent, and if Mr. Aitken'a 
theory be correct, we shall have poor success next 
year, from sowing the over-matured potatoes of 
this dry season. We ought to raise fresh seedlings. 
These are generally more juicy than old store, and 
at this time a plantation of the second year from 
the seed, retains all its verdure, and is in full 
flower and fruit, while plants of the parent store 
are actually dried up, with every vestige of green 
completely’destroyed : an example of this is before 
us. 

fruit department. 

The currant and gooseberry bushes have been 
terribly infested by three broods of the caterpillar 
of saw-fly ) (larva of tenthicJe) hand picking has 
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been tried, and with some success ; but in addition, 
fin order to destroy those, whose chrysalises may 
otherwise remain under ground, for the achieve- 
ments of another year ), wc would recommend the 
trial of the following application, the receipt for 
which has just met our eye. “Boil some foxglove 
plants in an old copper, and water the trees over- 
head with the liquor through the nose of a water- 
ing pot. The effects will be instantaneous, and 
in a great measure it will prevent their appearance 
the following year/’ 

This may, or may not be correct, but infusion 
of fox-glove is a poison ; powdered hellebore is 
also recommended, aud that is a still more active 
poison ; nothing of the kind therefore is to be tried 
while fruit remains on the trees, but after it is 
gathered, experiments of the kind are perfectly 
justifiable. 

Strawberries of every kind may be planted to the 
greatest advantage in September ; the chief sorts 
are, 1st. Keen*s seedling , for prolificity and early 
bearing, also for forcing in pots. 2. The old, or 
Carolina pine, for high and superior flavour. 3. 
The large white, later, and also of peculiar and 
milky flavour. 4. Knight's Elton. The last 
comes into season when all the others are gone, 
and it possesses a delicious acidity. In making 
the beds, trench the ground two feet deep, and 
enrich it as for asparagus, particularly at bottom ; 
let the loam at top be light and mellow, not very 
rich with manure ; and plant the finest and best 
rooted runners of the season in rows, either single 
along the borders, or in beds two feet apart ; the 
plants may stand from six to nine inches asunder ; 
then water freely". Keen approves of fresh dung 
for manuring the land, in preference to spit-dung. 

For old plantations , Keen says that he always 
finds that to dig between the rows in autumn, 
“ refreshes the plants materially.” 

If raspberry plants have not been cleared from 
old wood, and all that is superfluous of the new, 
these regulations should not be longer neglected. 

Gather' fruit as it ripens. It will not be amiss 
to cut away all the wood that has borne peaches 
and nectarines ; clear back to the lowest shoots, that 
were selected at the spring regulation for successional 
bearers. Those shoots will ripen their wood more 
perfectly, if the sun and air have the freest access 
to them. After this dig the borders lightly, and 
leave them In the neatest order. 

The forcing departments r require much attention. 
Pines arc in full bearing, and successions grow ra- 
pidly. The best soil for re-potting is a mixture 
of two parts mellow, friable, turfy loam, mixed 
up about a month before it is URed with one-third 
of deer’s dung, collected by the hand from the 
park, and laid in a heap to heat and break up for 
a few weeks. Sheep manure treated in the same 
way is next to it in value. 

Vines under glass, the crop of which if gathered, 
should be more and more inured to air, but we be- 
lieve that there is no necessity to remove the 
lights or withdraw the rods. Many gardeners 
keep plants all the winter in vineries, which 
would perish if fully exposed, yet the vines do 
well, and bear abundant crops yearly. Facts are 
more to the purpose than assertions, and, with the 
rine, habit is almost every thing. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Annual flower seeds, as of clarkias, collinsia, 
schiganthus, mignonette, petunia, and indeed of 
most of the same hardy plants, may be sown in 


pots. These can be preserved in a warm and dry 
greenhouse all winter, but if in damp situations, 
all mast perish. 

Carnation and pink lagers, and pipings of the 
latter, if well rooted, may be potted off, or placed 
in paiterro where they are to flower. All the 
dianthus tribe like chalk, and a little of any cal- 
careous substance, finely powdered, should he 
blended with the soil. 

Chinese Chrysanthemums, if re-potted, will require 
the soil to be very rich, to bring them forward as 
rapidly as possible. Verbenas of several kinds 
should be potted ; they furnish runners that root at 
every joint, if pegged down either in the soil, or 
into small pots of sandy loam. 

Slips of petunias, salvias, calceotarias , of the 
shrubby varieties. See., inserted in sandy earth, in 
a frame, will root freely, and may, by a little 
covering in cold weather, be safely preserved 
during winter. The horse shoe pelargenium can 
also be raided by slips placed in a pot of sandy earth, 
but this and the variegated scarletand piok-flowered 
must be kept in a dry house. 

Dahlias will be in perfection, we say nothing 
of this flower, except to caution auy amateur 
against the vain attempt to produce a real blue 
flower by chemical agents ; if such could act, it 
would only he upon the tubers through the me- 
dium of the soil, not at all upon the seeds. There- 
fore, if a blue could be obtained once, to insure 
perpetuity, even by cuttings, the same staple soil 
and the same agent, both identical to the utmost 
degree of minuteness, must he employed ; aud as 
this would be utterly impossible, no reliance what- 
ever could be placed upon plants, for which, per- 
haps, an enormous price would be asked. 

Dahlias are beautifully and effectively displayed 
against an open trellis. 

Greenhouse plants that have been in the open 
ground must be taken up soon after the middle of 
September, and planted in pots of appropriate soil. 
They must be moderately watered, and placed in a 
close frame or house, till they make some fresh 
roots, and then have air allowed in gradually in- 
creased quantity. A little timely thought and 
precaution will render a plant handsome through 
the winter, which, if treated hastily, would lose 
its foliage and become a deformity. 

Young geraniums raised from cuttings may be 
fully rooted ; pot such off into small pots of leaf 
mould or heath soils, and reduced turfy loam. 
The old stock plants which have furnished the 
cuttings will lmve ehown fresh signs of growth ; 
then, and not till then, however small the de- 
velopments, they should be turned out of the 
pots, and the old soil carefully removed, leaving 
us much about the centre as will suffice to preserve 
the new-made roots. The old wandering roots 
should then be pruned away, and the plants placed 
in much smaller pots of loam, with oue-third of 
good leaf-mould. 

The rationale of this process is, to preserve the 
life of the plant without stimulating it, aud to in- 
duce it to produce abundance of fibres, which in the 
spring, when placed in richer soil, will promote a 
fine head furnished with large and rich foliage. 
During the torpid season a poor loamy soil tends 
to preserve the plant from dampness and decay, 
for it is not subject to that decomposition which 
all manuring substances are. Decayed turf and 
the earth produced from couch-grass root*, fur- 
nish the best loam for greenhouse plants. 
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EAST - RIDING (YORKSHIRE) 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday, the 29th July last, the annual 
shew of cattle of this Association was held at 
Beverley, in two fields on the York road, belonging 
to Mr. Skelton, of the Rose and Crown — the 
usual place of meeting. 

It was announced that the show fields would 
be ready for the inspection of non-members at 
12 o’clock, on payment of 2s. each. 

Inside the gate the fields were admirably laid 
out for the purposes of a shew, and were amply 
provided with pens and paddocks for the sheep 
and cattle, besides a kind of platform raised some 
distance from the ground, which overlooked the 
stock exhibited, for the use of the spectators. 
There was a fence all round the enclosure for the 
animals, for the purpose of excluding all intruders, 
so that the most perfect order and regularity were 
maintained throughout. The excellent secretary 
of the association, Mr. J. Boyes, was on the 
ground all day, and performed bis part of the day’s 
business to the satisfaction of every one. The 
shew altogether was an excellent one— and such 
as is calculated to add to the many laurels w hich ' 
the skilful and industrious farmers of the East- 
Riding have already obtained. The exhibition of 
horses and sheep was the subject of general admira- 
tion —particularly that of the former. There were 
four yearling colts by Revolution exhibited, which 
were much admired for their symmetry and 
colour. Six colt foals and two fillies by Mercury 
were also shown and attracted crowds of admirers. 
We observed three or four very fine unbroke 
stallion colts, a variety of yearling coaching 
geldings, and several coaching and hunting colts, 
three years old. In the extra stock Mr. Wm. 
Laybourne, Huggate, exhibited a beautiful cbesnut 
stallion colt, by Fire-away, dam by Richmond, 
foaled May 14, 1839. This noble animal, im- 
patient of restraint, stamped and pranced upon 
the ground at times, during which his beautiful 
figure was seen to great advantage. There was a 
superior brown yearling stallion exhibited by Mr. 
Hardie, of Seaton. Here also we found an 
excellent horse belonging to Mr. Moor, of Burn- 
butts, it is five years old, is a dark chesnut by 
Graysales, and is fitted to be either a hackney or 
a roadster. One very beautiful and powerful 
grey cart horse was shewn by Mr. Johnston, of 
Frodingham-bridge — it is seven years old. Mr. 
Jordison, of Lockington, exhibited a well-pro-, 
portioned four years old horse by Napolcon-le- 
Grand. A very pretty bay mare four years old, 
by Belshazzar, was shown by Mr. Swaddle, of 
Killingraves. In a pen among the extra stock 
were exhibited several superior pure- bred Lei- 
cester sheep, which are to be sold soou by Mr. 
Campbell, and which are the property of Mr. 
Edwards, of Market Weighton. The selection of 
cart mares was good, as also that of marcs for 
agricultural purposes. No less than thirteen road 
mares were exhibited. There was also a variety 
of roadster marcs with foal, hunting mares, and 
coacbiog mares. The shew of rams and ewe3 
attracted notice, and was much admired. The 
exhibition of bulls was good. The oxen exhibited 
were few in number, but of great size and fine 
stature. The pigs were not reckoned so superior, 
but one or two of those exhibited were highly 
approved of. The shew of implements was not so 
large, we think, as it was la^t year, but several 
very interesting agricultural machines were upon 


the ground. Mr. Croskill, of Beverley, as usual, 
exhibited several, and carried off a prize. Mr. 
Robinson, Halsham, exhibited a new machine for 
dressing corn ; Mr. John Robinson, of Brandes- 
burton, sole inventor, showed two or three horse 
thrashing machines; one of them will thrash from 
fifteen to twenty- five qrs. of wheat per day, and 
from twenty- five to fifty qrs. of oats per dav. 
The last-mentioned machine has been extensively 
patronised by gentlemen who have found it to 
work well. Messrs. Gardners, of Banbury, ex- 
hibited a patent turnip cutting machine, also 
several improved thrashing machines. Mr. Dale, 
of Bridlington, showed a curious machine for 
blowing corn after it is dressed. A new dressing 
machine was exhibited by Mr. John Dry, corn 
dressing machine maker. Market Place, Beverley. 
Mr. Dry has invented this machine on a principle 
far superior to the old system, being more durable, 
simple in its construction, and less liable to get 
out of repair. It is no larger than the common 
dressing machine, but so constructed as to allow 
the riddles to be one foot six inches long, by two 
feet wide. This machine works at a more rapid 
rate than any machine heretofore invented. It 
has been tried by Mr. Hotham, of Lund, who 
highly recommends it. 

THE JUDGES. 

The names of the gentlemen who performed the 
difficult duties of judges on thisinteresting occasion 
are : — 

FOR H0R8F.8 : — 

Thomas Brooks, Esq., Crosby, Caistor ; John 
Thistlewood, Esq., Lambcroft, Louth ; Richard 
Nainby, Esq., Barneby-le-Beck, Grimsby. 

FOR CATTLE AND PIGS: — 

William Torr, Jun. Esq., Riby, Grimsby; Thos. 
Crofton, Esq., Holywell, Durham ; Philip Skip- 
worth, Esq., Ayiesby, Grimsby. 

for sheep:— 

John Rob, Esq., Thorpe Fields. Thtrsk ; Thos. 
Short, Esq., Martin, Bawtry ; William Hcnlock, 
Esq.. Green Hamerton, Boro* Bridge. 

We understand that 281 members were admitted 
into the shew ground, whose subscriptions 
amounted to 14/. Is.; and that 1948 non-members 
were admitted by which was realized the handsome 
snra of 194/. 6s. ; total, 208/. 7s. ; No. of persons 
admitted into the fields, 2224. 

By about three o’clock the judges had finished 
their important duties ; at a quarter to four, the 
door leading to 

THE DINING HALL 

was thrown open and the company admitted. At 
a little after four o’clock the chair was taken by 
Lord Hotham, (an admirable chairman) who was 
supported on the right by Mr. Crofton, Mr. 
Skipworth, Mr. Torr, Mr. Turton, &c., and on the 
left by Sir Thomas Legard, the Mayor of Beverley, 
Capt. Hotham, Ac., &c. The vice-chair was oc- 
cupied by J. — Pease, E6q., in the absence of the 
Vice-President of the association. Grace was said 
and thanks returned by the Rev. 8. Creykc. 
About 700 gentlemen sat down to dinner. The 
cloth having been removed the toasts were pro- 
ceeded with. 

The following toasts were first given : — 

“ The Queen,” three times three. (National 
anthem.) 

“ Prince Albert,” three times three. 

41 The $2 ueen Dowager and the rest of the Royal 
Family,” three times three. (Auld Lang Syne*) 

a 2 
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1 he Vice President (Mr. Pease) proposed the 
health of the Archbishop and the Clergy of the 
diocese. 

“ 1 he Archbishop and the Clergy of Che diocese,” 
three times three. 

Kev. S. Creyke returned thanks. 

‘‘The Army and Navy,” three times three. 

Mr * ^ R . TEB » R*N*» returned thanks for the 
na f yy- Major Hallon returned thanks. 

Ibe Chairman — Gentlemen, it now beeomes 
necessary for me to request your attention and 
your patience for a short time while I will call 
upon the Secretary to announce to you the list of 
awards which have been made to the labourers, 
&c., and after that the list of prizes which have 
been awarded to the different competitors at the 
shew held this day — and then rtead to you the 
report of the committee of the association 
{Applause.) 

1 he following is a list of the Premiums and 
Sweepstakes 


Labourers in Husbandry. £ 

Foster, Charles, Bainton, 10 children, first 

premium 4 

Jessop, William, Meaux, 10 children, second 
premium 2 

Servants in Husbandry, (Single Men.) 

Gray, William, Skidby,'31 years, in three ser- 
vices, first premium 3 

Frier, Matthew, Bielby, 28 years with Mr. F*en- 

timan, Bielby, second premium 2 

t ornate Servants in Fanning Service , not living as 
Housekeepers, 

Bointon, M.rgaret, Beverley Parks, 1? years in 

two services, first premium 2 

Labourers in Husbandry who have worked the longest 
time upon one or more farms , fyc, 

Joseph, Hatfield, 46 years, 8 months, 

Mr. innton, first premium 3 

Wiles, William, North Dalton, 44 years, one 
iarra, belonging to Mr. Dowker, second pre- 
mium 1 

Lamb, William, Kirbv Grindalyibe, 37 years 

® “ e farm occupied by Mr. Walker. 5s. 

Ihurlovr, Robert, Aike, 39 years, Mr. Robin- 

-, r ao "* Lockington Carr. 5s . 

Mood, rbomas, Emtburn.33 years. Air. Bovea, 

Newby, Stephen, Gardb'am,' 39 ymn, Mr! Lee. 5a' 
Botham, John, libtborpe, 34 years on tliefarm 

occupied by Mr. Piercy... 5- 

Jesaop, William, Meaux, 38 yeara, with Mr. 
Wise, Meaux 

1 he Committee awarded 5s. each to those labour- 
farms ° wor * te d above 50 years on one or more 

Labourers in Husbandry not occupying more than two 
acres of land, Ac. (Given by \V. D. T. Ders- 
berry, Esq.) 

Nicholson, John, Ganstead, 1 1 children, (no re- 
lief,) first premium ^ o 

Stephenson, William, Preston, 16 children* 8 
arrived atmanbood,receivedabout4/. in parish 

relief, second premium „ 

Shepherds , (annual servants,) 

,J'° r U "J b » from a flock exceeding 800 

i j In i" ’?* 5 * !S th ® firi >t prixe of M. was 
Fie"? who U,| n 0' 7°° d ’ Mr r G Si “P so ". Hunmanby 
tb-i . r i d2j lo e T es ’ fr°»»wMeb he , |ud 0 J 
the 1st of June, 373 lambs, no ewes lost. The 

aecond premium of 11. was adjudged to William 


Roe, Mr. J. Beal, Kilnwick Percy, who bad 541 
ewes, from which on the 1st of June, he had 418 
lambs, no ewes lost. 

Shepherds , ( annual servants,) 

For rearing lambs from a (look exceeding 100 and 
not exceeding 200 ewes. The first prize of 2 1. was 
"iven to David Goodhill, Mr. Thomas Sample, 
Bishop Burton, who had 139 ewes, from which on 
the 1st of June, he had 216 lambs, no ewes lost. 
1 be second prize of li. was adjudged to Jonathan 
Harrison, Mr. Johnson, Riplingham Grange, who 
had 157 ewes, from which, on June 1st he had 219 
lambs, two ewes died. 

Shepherds or other persons. 

For rearing lambs from a flock of 100, and not 
exceeding 150 ewes. The first prize of 21, in this 
class was given to William Taylor, Mr. Thomas 
Harrison, Leven, who bad 125 ewes, from which on 
1st June, he had 224 lambs. The second of 1C 
was adjndged to Robert Nettleton, Mr. John 
Harland, Barmston, who bad 100 ewes, from which 
on the 1st of June, he had 173 lambs. 

Shepherds , or other persons. 

For rearing lambs from a flock exceeding 40 and 
not exceeding 100 ewes. In this class the first pre- 
mium of 21. was adjudged to William Brown, Mr. 
Richard Chapman, Brandesburton, who had 65 ewes, 
from which, on 1st June, be had 122 lambs. The 
second prize of If. was given to Thomas Hopper, 
Wetwang, who had 56 ewes, from which, on 1st 
June, be bad 95 lambs. 


Shepherds for service, £ 

Lakes, Matthew, Mr. Cbampney, Halsara, S8 
years and 8 months, on the (arm occupied by 

. Mr. Cbampney, equal with next.. • 

Reaston Richard, 38 years and 8 months with 

Mr. John Simpson, Hunmanby 2 

Bulls of any age, from any part of the Kingdom, Cup 
given by H. Broad ley , Esq., Af. P value 10 1, 
Botteril], Mr. John, Easthorpe (11 competitors). Cup 
Bulls not exceeding 30 months of' age. 

Bell, Mr. Beverley Parks, (6 competitors.). . . 7 

Yearling Bulls . 

Gofton, Mr. T., Tbirtleby, (6 competitors.). . . 3 

Yearling Bulls , (given by Mr. R. Iveson , KuthiU , 
near Hedon.) 

Swaddle, Mr. John, Killingraves, (3 competi- 
tor) 3 


Fat Beast , bred in the district. 

Collins Mr., Danthorpe, (2 competitors.) 3 

Two Steers bred by the Exhibitor , between one and tu* 
years old , SI. — No competition. 

Cows oj any age in milk or calf. 

Thompson, Mr. James, Beverley, (14 competi- 
tors.) 4 

A cow exhibited by Mr. Simeon Webster was 
very good, and the judges had great difficulty in 
coming to a decision which animal was entitled to 
the prize. , 


Heifers in calf , above two and under three years old. 
Swaddle, Mr. John, Killingraves, (no competi- 

* on *) 3 

Heifers in calf \ above two and under three years old , 
bred by and bonajide the property of the shower. 
Moore, Mr. Ralph, Brandesburton, first pre- 
mium . 3 

Do., Do., second premium 1 

Mr. Swaddle having got the prize in the last 
class could not compete in this class. 
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P*ir of Heifers, under two years old , bred by the Ex- 
hibitor. £ 

Watson, Mr. Charles, Seaton Ross, first pre- 
mium $ 

Maihison Mr., Beverley Parks, second premi- 
um, (4 competitors.) 1 

Five Tups for farming purposes t sole property of the 
Exhibitor . 

Borton, Mr. John, Habton, near Mai ton, (6 
competitors 12 


Five shearling Tups . 

Leighton, Mr. George, Osgodby, (3 competi- 
tors) 7 

Mr. Borton was not eligible in this class, haring 
obtained the prize in the last class. 

Twenty Wether Shearlings . Silver Cup , given by 
Lord Hotham, M.P., value 101. 10*., with a Sueep - 
stakes of ll. each. Second best 51. Third , (given by 
Mr. George Piercy , of Kirkbum ,) 3/. 


Foster, Mr. John, Sonthburn, first premium, 
and Sweepstakes. 

A 1 mack, Mr. Thomas, Bishop Burton, second 

premium 

Jackson, Mr. Thomas, Routh, third premium, 
(7 competitors — 14 entries) 


Cup 

3 

S 


Fire Shearling Gimmers. Silver Cup, given by James 
Walker , F»p,of Sand Hutton, value 10/. 10*., with a 
Sweepstakes of 1 L each, for the Imt Pen. Second 51. 

Hill, Mr. Henry, Sledtnere Field, first premium. 
Cup 8nd Sweepstakes. 

Almack, Mr. Bishop, Burton, second premium, 

(11 competitors — 20 entries) 5 

Nine Gentlemen entered who declined to 
compete. 

Five Breeding Ewes and Lambs. 

Ireson, Mr. Richard, Nu thill, near Hedon, first 


premium 3 

Almack, Mr. JoOn, Leckon field, second pre- 
mium, (5 comp.) 1 


Wool. 

Three fleeces of Hog Wool, (offered by E. W, 

Smith, Esq., of Routh) 

Hill, Mr. Henry, Sledmere Field, (4 comp.) 

Stallions for Coach Horses. 

Sheffield, Mr. George, Walkington, (18 comp.) 
Stallione for Hunters. 

Reynard, E.H. Esq., Sunderland wick, (3cotnp.) 
Stallions for Roadsters . 

Jefferson, Mr. Market, Weighton, (5 comp.) 

Stallione for Cart Horses. 

Broad bent, Mr. Jonathan, Hull Bank, (4 comp. ) 
Coaching Mares with a Foal. 

Watson,. Mr. John, Risby, (14 comp.) 

Coaching Mares. 

Fisher, Mr. Robert, Leckonfield, (8 comp.). .. 
Hunting Mares with a Foal. 

Clarke, T., Esq., Knedlington, (8 comp.) 

Hunting Mares . 

Holiday, Mr. John, Wetwang, (4 comp.) 

Roadster Mares , with a Foal. 
Nicholson, Mr. J., Watton Grange, (8 comp.) . . 
Roadster Mares. 

Binnington, Mr. Thomas, North Dalton, (17 
comp.) 

Pair of • Mares for Agricultnral purposes. 
Stareley, Mr. Isaac, Tibtborpe Wold, (3 
comp.) 


2 


5 

5 

5 

5 

2 


5 


2 

5 

2 

4 
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Cart Mares. £ 

Stareley, Mr. Isaac, Tibtborpe Wold, (10 

comp.) 2 

Three Years Old Coaching Geldings. 
Nortbgrarec, Mr. William, Cottingbam, (8 

comp.) 3 

Two years Old Coaching Geldings. 

Johnson, Mr., Bringham, (10 comp.) 3 

Yearling Coaching Geldings. 

Holtby, Mr. Thomas, Rotsea, (7 comp.) 2 


Three Years Old Coaching Fillies. 

Birbeck, Mr. Henry, Scorbro*, ( 12 oomp.) .... 3 

Three Years Old Hunting Geldings . 

Dalby, Mr. John, Corps Landing, (7 comp.) . . 3 

Yearling Colts by Revolution . 

Drinkrow, Mr. John, Driffield, (4 comp.) .... 6 

Yearling Fillies, by Revolution.— No entry. 

Colt Foale , by Mercury. 


Ransom, Mr., Wawne, (7 comp.) 5 

Filly Foals by Mercury. 

Hopkinson, Mr., Wawne, (2 comp.) S 

Boars , Large Breed. 

Petcb, Mr. Robert,' Soutlicoats, first premium . . 2 

Moment, Mr. William, Walkington, second 

premium, (6 comp.) 1 

Boars, Small Breed. 

Naylor, Mr. James, Grorehill, first premium.. 2 
Smith, E. W. Esq., Routh, second premium. 

(2 comp.) * 

Sows, Large Breed. 

Fish, Mr. John, Preston, first premium 2 

Hall, James, Esq., Scorbro’, second premium, 

(8 comp.).... 1 

Sows , Small Breed. - 

Stephenson, Mr. G., Beverley, first premium.. 2 

Hall, James Esq., Scorbro*, second premium, 

(3 comp.) 1 

Newest Agricultural Implements , not eieeeding 51. 
Dry, Mr. John, Beverley— New Dressing 

Machine, invented by him 2 

Gray burn, R. S. t Esq., Woottou House, near Bar- 
row, for a Turnip Horse Hoe — a medal, value . 1 
Crosskill, Mr. William, for a Corn Rake and a 

Liquid Manure Cart 3 

Extra Stock. 


To Mrs. Edwards, of Market Weighton, for five 
Shearling Tups, to Mr. John Botterill, of Easthorpe, 
for two Cows, and to the Rev. L. Dennis, for a 
Hunting Mare, a silver medal each was awarded. 
Sweepstakes of 10*. each. 

Bulls.— Bosville, A., Esq., Thorpe (5 subscribers). 
Yearling Bulla (20s. each ). — No competition. 

Cows. — Webster, Mr. Simeon, Aughton, (5 sub.) 
Two Year Old Heifers. — No competition. 

Yearling Heifers. — No cempetitien. 

Fat Steers. — No entry. 

Aged Tups. — No competition. 

Shearling Tups.— Borton, Mr. John, Habton, near 
Malton, (2 subs.) 

Five Wethers. — No entry. 

Five Suckling Ewes. — No entry. 

Fat Wetber, Ewe, or Gimmer.— Foster, Mr. Rich., 
Seutkburn, (2 subs.) 

Stallions for Coach Horses. — Bateson, Mr. Leonard, 
Brigham, (2 subs.) 

Stallions for Hunters.- No entry. 

Stallions for Roadsters.- Jefferson, Mr., Market 
Weighton, (2 subs.) 
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Stallions for Cart Horses. — No competition. 

Yearling Stallion Coaching Col ts.— Watson, Mr. 
John, Risby, (3 subs.) 

Coaching Mares. — Windaaa, Mr. Thomas, Beverley 
Parks (4 sabs.) 

Hunting Mares.— No entry. 

Roadster Maree. — No competition. 

Cart Mares. — No eutry. 

Three Years Old Coaching Colts.- — No entry. 

Two Years Old Coaching Colts. — No competition. 
Throe Years Old Coaching Fillies. — Bateson, Mr. 

Leonard, Brigham (3 suds.) 

Two Years Old Coaching Fillies.— Shilton, Mr. 

John, Nunkeeling, (5 subs.) 

Three Years Old Hunting Colls. — Knapton, Mr., 
Dunnington (2 subs.) 

Two Years Old Hunting Colt.— Brandham, Mr. 

Wm., Drinrhoe, (2 subs.) 

Yearling Coaching Geldings.— Bilton, Mr. William, 
Rise (2 sabs.) 

Two Years Old Stallion Hunting Colls.— No com- 
petition. 

Boars, Large Breed. — No competition. 

Boars, Small Breed. — No entry. 

Sows, Large Breed. — Bennett, Messrs. G. and E., 
Hornsea, (2 subs.) 

Sows, Small Breeds — No entry. 

The successful labourers in husbandry, &c., 
were here called up and addressed by the Chair- 
man. — The duty now devolves upon me to address 
a few words, and a very few words, not only to 
those whose names have been called already, and 
who have now been brought forward in the pre- 
sence of this large assembly to receive the rewards 
which the committee have had it in their power 
to announce to them for the encouragement of 
good conduct and of good services rendered by them 
to their families and masters, in the various situa- 
tions in which they have been placed. (Cheers). 
Gentlemen, (addressing the successful competi- 
tors) to some of you rewards have been given for 
having brought up the largest families without 
having had recourse to parish relief— to others 
rewards have been given for having continued the 
greatest number of years in one service — to 
another party rewards have been given for having 
reared the greatest number of lambs — a great 
proof of the attention displayed by yon in the per- 
formance of your duties. (Cheers). Rewards were 
also given for services of other descriptions, but 
which it is not in my power to particularize, as I 
am speaking only from a recollection of the awards 
for mflerent kinds of labourers which have been 
read over by our secretary. The association, I 
have great pleasure in being able to say, is ready 
to offer similar rewards for the same services. The 
Chairman in the course of some further remarks, 
observed that he believed from their conduct the 
successful competitors were well educated, and he 
hoped they would also educate in tho same way 
their children. 

The Chairman again rose and said — I must fur- 
ther request your attention whilst the report of 
the committee is read by Mr. Smith, 

Mr. Smith then read the report of the committee. 
It congratulated the society on the present suc- 
cessful appearances which it presented, aud called 
upon the members and friends of the association 
for renewed exertion. 

The Ciiairmax— I now return to the perform- 
ance of that part of my duty, as your chairman, 
which has been necessarily interrupted by the 
statements which yon have just heard made to you 
by the secretary, and also by my friend Mr. Smith, 


at the other end of the room — an interruption 
which was only further accompanied by a second 
interruption on my part, which however, I hope 
yon will have excused — inasmuch as it had for its 
object, however inadvertently I may have done 
so, the impressing upon the minds of those who 
have now been called. before you, and it may be 
upon others, that we who happen to be placed in 
a position of life abovo them, are not inattentive 
to their necessities, and are not otherwise than 
anxious for their welfare ( Applause ) . The a*so- 
ciation are most anxious that they should con- 
tinue to exhibit the same kind of conduct, the pur- 
suance of which has placed them in that proud 
situation, in respect of which they hsvo been 
already brought before this assembly. Gentlemen, 
I would now beg to give to you as the next toast 
“Success to the Agricultural Association of this 
Riding’* — ( cheers) —a toast which I should not have 
the slightest difficulty in proposing to yon were it 
not that 1 know that yon will expect that a toast 
of this nature should be accompanied by observa- 
tions from me, and that you will bave formed 
expectations that a toast of this nature should be 
accompanied with the requisite number of other 
toasts, but which I know 1 am perfectly unable to 
fulfil ( nn, no). It is therefore this feeling which 
creates an embarrassment in my mind in proposing 
the next toast. Gentlemen, I desire earnestly that 
yon should not only concur with me in drinking 
success to your agricultural association, but that 
you should endeavour to give practical effect to that 
success by every means and in every manner in 
which it lays in your power to do so. I would 
gladly suppose that there can be no individuals 
present who require to have demonstrated to them 
the advantages of such societies as the present. But 
should any such bo present in this assembly, I 
would only desire them to recollect in the first 
place what was the agricultural situation of the 
East Riding of York about forty years or rather 
more than forty years ago (cheers). If every one 
had been contented to go on in the same path which 
he had heretofore pursued— if every one had fan- 
cied that the system they themselves were pursu- 
ing was one which admitted of no improvement*, 
how could it have been possible that wo should 
have the face of the country so entirely altered as 
it has been during the period to which I have al- 
luded ? I know, gentlemen, that it may be aaid 
that the improvement of the face of the country 
took place under circumstances widely different 
from those of the present time — that the country 
was at that time engaged in a war the effect of 
which was to enhance the price of every kind of 
provision, and the effect of which was to induce 
parties to go into paths different from those which 
they had hitherto pursued. But, gentlemen, let it 
not be said that because those who havo gone be- 
fore us have so far changed the face of the country 
— do not let us suppose that we are in a state ad- 
mitting of no further improvement ( hear hear). 
Gentlemen, we can on no ground whatever 
come to such a conclusion. But supposing that 
were the case, let us just look around us 
and sec what is doing. Let us see if the 
other parts of the country are encouraging associ- 
ations like the present one. The country was giving 
such societies encouragement, and I believe that 
the result of such associations will be to effect the 
desideratum of agriculture, namely to grow the 
greatest quantity of produce at the smallest ex- 
pense ; and I desire you to consider what would be 
the consequences of our standing still, while all 
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the neighbouring localities were encouraging th® 
formation and continuation of associations like 
this — to effect, and they would effect improve- 
ment in that description of business, namely, agri- 
culture, in which you are all concerned ( Cheers). 
Gentlemen, it cannot be unknown to you, and if 
it is unknown to any body he cannot lose too little 
time in satisfying himself of the belief of the truth 
of that of which I have myself no doubt, namely, 
that the soil of this country is capable of being 
brought to a higher state of cultivation than that 
at which it has arrived — and it is in consequence 
of that that I desire you to unite with me in drink- 
ing to the success of this association. The science 
of chemistry as connected with agriculture, was 
only very imperfectly and inadequately understood 
—(hegr hear) ; — and I want to know if any — per- 
haps a few persons may have talents so to do — but 
is it possible that the mass of those I now see be- 
fore me can be studying in their houses with a 
view of acquiring a knowledge of that which is the 
best method of applying the science of chemistry 
to agriculture. I will not dilate on the various ex- 
periments which have been made in the practical 
application of our land by the introduction of ma- 
nure different from that formerly in use. But it 
is the fact that from the use of manures different 
from those in common use great advantages would 
be gained. How far it may be possible to realize 
that I will not say, which my honourable friend (Sir 
Thomas Legard) on my left hand held out to 
those whom he has so lately addressed at Burling- 
ton. I will not with great confidence hold up my 
hand to say what he did ; but if it bo true that a 
man may carry in his waistcoat pocket as much 
manure as may manure an acre, then the science 
would be worth contending for (Applause). My 
object, gentlemen, in desiring you to promote the 
success of this association, is that you may not 
mistake that precise article to which my honour- 
able friend alluded to — but I will not place myself 
in the same situation of finding the truth of what 
was stated by one who said that he could carry in 
one of his waistcoat pockets as much manure as 
was sufficient for the purposes of an acre of land. 
Io reply to this it may be said that the other 
pocket would contain all the produce of the ma- 
nure, which the first-mentioned pocket contained 
(Applause and laughter). That, gentlemen, is ano- 
ther reason why I most earnestly beg of you to pro- 
mote the success of this institution. Let me ask any 
of you who have been in the show-field in the 
course of the day, — and I presume all of you have 
attended— I might ask, though the quantity of the 
stock exhibited may not have come up to the ex- 
pectations of you all, whether there has not been 
a show in that field amply sufficient to gladden the 
hearts of all engaged in the prosperity of agricul- 
ture ( Cheers ) ? Then there is another reason why 
I would most earnestly appeal to you all to give 
attention to promote the interests of the society of 
which 1 am a sincere but inefficient advocate. I 
aak you not to let the association suffer in conse- 
quence of the small number at the show from the 
badness of the day — or from any trivial cause of 
absence — or because a friend of yours will not 
consent to come to Beverley and make it a party 
of pleasure ('Applause). I invite you on the other 
hand to become members of the association (Ap- 
ple**e). I wish you to identify yourselves with 
the prosperity of the association— to identify your- 
selves with the soundness of the society, to see 
that the number of its members is large — and that 
its funds are ample— and that it is able tQ give 


prizes of that value and to that extent which may 
make it worth while for persons to become com- 
petitors for them (Applause). Gentlemen, it is 
on these various grounds that I trust the proceed- 
ings of this day may bring to our association a 
large increase of members, and from the descrip- 
tion of persons 1 have the pleasure of seeing 
around me — if an increase of numbers i9 brought 
there will along with it be brought an increase of 
respectability (Applause). Gentlemen, why should 
any of you not join us who have, as you all know, 
a most effective committee — a body of gentlemen 
who, to great personal inconvenience and with 
much toil and labour, conduct the business of the 
association. Some of the members ot the committee 
belong to the same rank in life to which 1 belong — 
others again in the rank of most of you, respect- 
able yeoman— farmers are everywhere represented 
in the committee, and in such a way as to satisfy 
you that due justice will be done to you all— you 
have the most effective secretary (Applause). 
There can be no doubt on that subject. You have, 
therefore, every inducement to join the associa- 
tion. You certainly have a very inefficient presi- 
dent (A o, no). I am perfectly aware that in your 
president you have manifest inefficiency, but I 
trust that you will not let the association suffer in 
consequence of any want of those qualifications 
which you might have expected he would have 
displayed this day (Cheers). 1 hope on the other 
hand that you will a>l sink in your consideration the 
inefficiency of the president, who had put himself 
forward in a situation which he knew he was un- 
able to fill In conclusion the noble chairman 
called upon the company to pledge success to the 
society in a full bumper (Great applause). 

“ Speed the Plough ” — six times six. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, the next toast will 
be proposed to you by Sir Thomas Legard, to 
whom I therefore request your attention (Cheers). 

Sir T. D. Legard said— My Lord and Gentle- 
men, before proposing the toast that has been un- 
expectedly assigned to me, perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to remark, that it is no small gratification 
to me to be present at the opening of this large, 
and, as it promises to be, handsome structure ; 
and that gratification is increased when I reflect, 
that of all the uses to which this room may here- 
after be applied, none could have been more au- 
spicious for its opening than a large agricultural 
dinner, at which all persons may assemble, free 
from the angry feelings of party strife and politics ; 
having no object in view but to advance the inte- 
rests of a peaceful calling— to encourage industry 
— to increase the productiveness of the soil — and 
so to spread smiling plenty throughout the land. 
But to proceed with the toast : many persons who 
are now r here, may recollect, that at the great 
Yorkshire Agricultural Meeting, last year, held at 
Leeds, Mr. Beckett Denison, in proposing the 
toast now entrusted to me, drew a very animated 
picture of a half-bred hunter, and he endeavoured 
to impross upon the members of the association, 
the propriety of breeding from horses of that kind. 
Now, although in these times of Eglinton feats, 
and restored chivalry, any one chancing to see Mr. 
Beckett Denison, who is a tall fine manly person, 
aud a noble specimen of the genus homo, mounted 
upon a powerful active half-bred hunter, and 
charging the fences in the rear of the grand stand at 
Doncaster, in pursuit of the ragged regiment of 
thimble riggers, as once upon a time took place ; 
any one, 1 say, seeing two such specimens of ronn 
and horse, might for a moment be led away from his 
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better judgment, and be inclined to think it mat- 
ters little bow the animal is bred, so long as it is a 
good specimen of the kind ; but I believe there is 
no greater fallacy than this ; all the writers upon 
agriculture lay it down as a maxim of the first 
importance, that purity of pedigree should be pre- 
served, at all events on the side of the male ; and 
every practical farmer is aware of the danger and 
difficulty of crossing, and the endless confusion 
that arises when they begin from a half-bred sire; 
in fact, the very thing Mr. Denison would suggest, 
has been repeatedly tried by individuals, but 
neverwith any uniform success. A chance good 
hunter or two may have been produced, but nothing 
to the number of misshapen mongrels, whose 
want of pedigree and want of pace, have made then 
almost unsaleable, and certainly unrideable, for 
who would buy a hunter without a pedigree, or risk 
his neck over the Holdemess clays on a horse that 
was short of breeding ; but I feel that it is utterly 
useless to occupy your time in conflicting opinions so 
entirely at variance with your experience and wiser 
practice, for I feel satisfied that no theory alioiit 
half-bred hunting stallions will ever make a revolu- 
tion in your opinions ; and 1 trust it will never go 
forth again, that in Yorkshire of all places in the 
world, the agricultural societies give a preference 
to the breeding of cocktails. It now only remains 
for me to give the toast, trusting that those gentle- 
men whose healths I have to propose, will enlarge 
upon those subjects for which they have been suc- 
cessful. I have the honour to give you — “ The 
successful competitors.” 

u The health of the successful candidates.” — 
(Three tiwus three). 

The Chairman said, he would be happy to hear 
any of the successful candidates return thanks. 

E. H. Reynard, Esq., of Sunderlandwick, after 
being loudly culled for, rose for the purpose of return- 
ing thanks on behalf of himself ancl of the other suc- 
cessful competitors. For the very flattering mark 
of their attention in singling him out from among 
the competitors of that day who had been success- 
ful, he returned them his most heartfelt thanks. 
If all the exhibitors of the day felt as happy as he 
did, the judges might go home feeling that they had 
given satisfaction. ( Laughter and cheers.) 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I beg to announce 
to yon that the uext toast will be proposed by Mr. 
Edward Smith {Applause.) 

Mr. Smith proposed, in an excellent speech, the 


health of the tenantry of the East Riding of York- 
shire. He dwelt upon the good character and in- 
dustry of the yeomanry of the East Riding, and 
called loudly upon the landlords to support them 
in their exertions, by giving their countenance to 
such meetings as the present, which were of the 
highest importance, and by subscribing towards 
the funds of the association. 

“ The tenantry of the East Riding.” — {Four 
times four.) 

Mr. Hill returned thanks. 

Mr. Hill, at the request of the Chairman, rose 
with very great pleasure to propose the heal tb of 
those gentlemen who had so kindly undertaken to 
act as judges on this occasion. (Cheers.) And 
although he had not been fortunate enough to have 
produced stock there to-day, for which, in the opi- 
nion of those gentlemen, he was entitled to receive 
a prize, yet so confident was he, from the care and 
attention which those gentlemen displayed in look- 
ing at the stock which had tieen brought before 
them, as well as from the good judgment whicli 
those gentlemen are well known to possess— he be- 
lieved that those candidates who, like himself, had 
been unsuccessful, would return home, convinced 
in their own minds, as he had been, that they had 
been fairly beaten ; and that they will make exer- 
tions to bring forward stock next year, which might 
render them deserving of the prize which lie hoped 
would be awarded to them. {Loud cheers.) He 
would not detain them longer, but beg them to 
rise and drink the. health of the judges. (Applause.) 

“ The Judges.” (Fire times Jive.) 

Mr. Torr,o1 Riby, Lincolnshire, one of the judges, 
returned thanks in a neat speech. The judges, after 
the reception which the toast had received, were 
amply compensated for any trouble they had been 
at in the course of the day’s proceedings. He con- 
gratulated the members highly on the fineness of 
the stock of every description which had been 
shown in the yard that morning; and he was de- 
sired to mention in particular the exhibition of 
horses and sheep — (hear ) — such an exhibition of 
horses, he believed, if equalled, could not be sur- 
passed by any local association in England. Mw- 
plause.) 

The healths of the “ President” and “ Vice- 
Chairman and Committee” followed, shortly after 
which the Noble Lord left the chair A merry 
party remained, and kept up the entertainment 
some time longer. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
AUGUST. 

Taken as a whole, this has proved the most auspi- 
cious and favourable month to the crops, as well as 
vegetation in genera], we have had to record for s 
series of years post ; while the prospect of our 
farmers has been decidedly improved in every point 
of view. From the 1st till about the 8th the greatest 
anxiety was manifested by all classes as to the ap- 
pearance of the standiag wheat, owing to tho nume- 
rous misstatements which were put forth by specu- 
lators and others, and to accounts being received 
from the growers themselves of an opposite tendency. 
Throughout the western, southern, and midland 
districts, the wheats, upon poor soils, were re- 


markably thin ; while upon highly cultivated farms 
not the least complaint could possibly be made. In the 
northern counties, viz. Lincolnshire, Leicestei shire, 
Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, &c., the crops of all 
descriptions of grain, but more particularly those of 
wheat and barley, were fine almost beyond recollected 
precedent: indeed, we ourselves are called upon to 
admit that finer wheat than that we have seen growing 
in the vales of the neighbourhood of Spilsby we never 
witnessed, and that no just cause existed for the very 
melancholy reports which were observed in many 
contemporary prints. However, the true test to all 
this is thrashing, which has been carried on some- 
what extensively — nearly 1,300 quarters of new 
wheat having appeared on sale at Mark-lane alone ; 
and fair remunerative prices have been readily ob- 
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timed— those parcels of 59 to 60lbs. per bushel hav- 
ing realised 74s. to 78s. ; those of 60} to 63}lbs., 80s. 
to 84s. per quarter. Scarcely any barley has, as yet, 
been submitted to that process, but the yield is highly 
spoken of. With respect to this year's growth of 
wheat, we have come to this matured conclusion, vis., 
that it will come up to a fair average for the king- 
dom, and prove the finest as to quality ever gathered. 
Now we bold that quantity without quality is a great 
evil, and that a fair quantity, with quality, more than 
compensates for any slight deficiency which may be 
found to exist in the general yield. We may, possi- 
bly, be asked, whether or not there will be a suffici- 
ency of wheat grown this year to meet every de- 
mand for home consumption t Our answer would 
be, that a slight importation of foreign, of superior 
quality, will be required. However, as it is fully 
anticipated that the duty will recede next week, 
either to 3s. 4d. or 2s. 8d. per quarter, the whole of 
the bonded stocks, amounting to upwards of 500,000 
quarters, will be thrown upon the home market, and 
readily counterbalance any of the evils which may 
arise from limited aupplies of English wheat. There 
is one subject to which we beg to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers, we mean the fallacious idea 
which appears to be gaining ground of the prices of 
wheat, in the event of the whole of the warehoused 
quantities being released at a very low or nominal 
impost, suffering a rapid declension ; but such can- 
not, even under those circumstances, be the case, as 
it is well known that the wheat in bond is chiefly 
from Danzig, Hamburg, and Riga, and of the best 
marks shipped from those ports ; hence will always 
command high rates, even with a steady influx of 
that of home production. Notwithstanding the 
violent gales of wind and heavy rains which were 
experienced about the 18th, we are happy in being 
enabled to assert that the communications which have 
been transmitted to us, by our numerous farming 
correspondents, convey the pleasing intelligence that 
but trifling injury was sustained in any quarter; 
while, on the contrary, the greatest benefit was 
derived by the turnips— which had become sickly 
and yellow, from the absence of sufficient moisture. 
At least three-fourths of the wheat and barley have 
been already secured in favoured districts ; while 
north of the Humber harvest has become general. 

In the various markets of consumption held in our 
provincial districts in the course of the week, the 
supplies of English wheat have proved somewhat 
extensive, and of very superior quality* In barley 
a limited amount of business has been passing ; 
but good sound osts have gone off briskly, at an 
enhancement of rid. per quarter. Besns and peas 
have commanded little attention. 

Tbronghout Scotland, copious showors of rain have 
fallen, which appear to have had a beneficial effect 
upon the crops : and the value of corn and pulse has 
declined materially. 

From Ireland we have letters, staring that the 
harvest is proceeding rapidly, but the produce is 
expected to exhibit a comparative falling off, both 
as respects quantity and quality : still the quotations 
of corn have suffered a considerable depression. 

In the north of England the hay harvest has been 
concluded, but the produce is not superabundant. 

Store stock has been held at high rates, owin£, 
possibly, in a great measure, to the prevailing epi- 
demic having caused maoy severe and almost irre- 
parable losses to our graziers. 

The following is our monthly statement of the sup- 
plies and prices of fat stock exhibited and sold in Smith- 
field cattle market. The former haveconsisted of 14,222 
beasts ; 132,000 sheep and lambs ; 994 calves ; and 
3,040 pigs ; while the latter have ranged as follows 


Beef, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. ; mutton, 3s. 4d. to 4s. lOd. ; 
lamb, 5s. to 6s. ; veal, 4s. to 5s. 2d. ; and pork, 4s. 
to 4s. lOd. per 8lbs. to sink the offals. The primest 
beasts, sheep and lambs, have commanded a steady 
inquiry ; but the inferior kinds, as also calves and 
pigs, have experienced a sluggish demand. There 
Las been a general complaint amongst the salesmen 
of the stock coming to band in very bad condition, 
arising not only from its bslf-fat state, but also the 
prevailing complaint before noticed. 

A STATEMENT and COMPARISON of the SUP- 
PLIES and PRICES of FAT STOCK, exhibited 
and sold in Smith vikld Cattle Market, on 
Monday, August 26, 1839, and Monday, August 24, 
1840. 

At per 8lbs,to sink the offals. 


Aug. 26, 1830. 

Aug. 24, 

, 1840. 

s. d. 8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Coarse & inferior Beast? 2 10 to 3 

0 .. 

3 

0 to 3 

4 

Second quality do. .... 3 2 3 

4 .. 

3 

6 

3 

8 

Prime large Oxen. 3 6 4 

0 .. 

3 

10 

4 

0 

Prime Scots, See 4 2 4 

6 .. 

4 

2 

4 

6 

Coarse & inferior Sheep 3 0 3 

8 .. 

3 

4 

3 

10 

Second quality do. .... 3 10 4 

0 . 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Prime coarse wool led do. 4 4 4 

8 .. 

4 

6 

4 

8 

Prime Southdown do.. 4 10 5 

0 . 

4 

10 

5 

0 

Lambs 4 8 5 

8 .. 

5 

0 

6 

0 

Large coarse Calves ..42 4 

8 .. 

4 

2 

4 

10 

Prime small ditto. .... 4 10 5 

0 .. 

5 

0 

5 

2 

Large Hogs 3 10 4 

Neat small Porkers .. 4 10 5 

SUPPLIES. 

6 .. 

4 

0 

4 

6 

2 .. 

4 

8 

4 

10 

Aug 20, 1839. 

Beasts ..... 3,249 

Sheep 26,030 

Calves 153 

Pica 610 

Aug. 24, 1840. 
3,177 
23,986 

160 

509 


The supplies of slaughtered meat up to Newgate 
and Leadenhall markets have been extremely small, 
and, owing to the inferior condition in ivhich they 
have arrived, low prices have been obtained for 
them. 


THRASHING MACHINES, &c. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — May I beg to ask some of your numerous 
readers which of the many sorts of thrashing ma- 
chines they would recommend to a person cultivating 
but ten or a dozen acre9 of corn a year ? The flail I 
have a great objection to (and the machines at pre- 
sent in use in this county, Devon,) are all of three 
or four horse power, and the outlay quite out of pro- 
portion to a small farm. And also, if the same machine 
could not be constructed so as to grind barley for 
the pigs, and cut chaff, §c., for horses, and at an 
outlay sufficiently moderate to justify a small farmer 
in purchasing onel Having grown a quantity of buck- 
wheat this year, I want to know the best way to make 
the most of it, and also the particulars how to culti- 
vate the winter oat, how often they are to be cut, and 
the latest time to cut them, Ac. 

If you will allow me, through the medium of your 
journal, to obtain information on the above mentioned 
subjects you will oblige. Sir, your constant reader,] 

Exeter , August 1st, 1840. S. T, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAR- 
MER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— A s your excellent Journal seems the best 
medium of procuring agricultural information of 
all descriptions, I shall leel much obliged as a 
young breeder of cattle, if some experienced per- 
son wiil inform me at what age heifers generally 
produce their broad or cow’s teeth. 1 am sir, 
yours obediently, Young Farmer. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE, FAIRS, &c. 


IPSWICH LAMB FAIR.— On Saturday, Aug. 22. 
this annual marl was held ut Hand ford Hall, when up- 
wards of 110,000 skeep and lambs were penned. The 
good effects of the recent penial showers were apparent 
i i the capital condition in which the animals came up to 
the field. Though the show was considered a good 
average one, and the buyers were comparatively scarce, 
yet the prices of lambs were high ; business, however, 
on the first day was not so brnk as usual. On Monday 
the supply being thinner and the demand equal to that 
of Saturday, there was considerably more trade than 
has been remembered for many years on the second 
day. Both buyers and sellers seemed to come with 
the disposition and determination to deal, and conse- 
quently very many extensive sales were effected, prices 
being a shade higher than on the previous day. One 
of the principal growers informed us that he disposed of 
his flocks without much difficulty as soon as penned. 
Among the flocks sold were the following, lielonging to 
the most eminent growers in the county : — Mr. Ilist, of 
Fox hall, sold his ewe lambs at 30s., and wether lambs 
at 25$. Mr. Catlin, of Butley Abbey, sold his ewe lambs 
at 26s. Mr. Joseph Burch, of Tuddenham, sold 800 
half-bred shearling wethers and ewes, ut from 36s. to 
42s.; his down ewes at from 32*. to 42s., and his ewes 
and wether lambs at from 20s. to 24?. These were 
very large lots. Mr. Everilt sold his ewe lambs at 28s., 
and his wethers at 26s. Mr. T. Betts sold his fine flock of 
Norfolk ewe lambs at 40s. Mr. Calleu, of Chillesford- 
lodge, 6old his beautiful shearling ewes at40s. Mr. 
Fyson, of Heigham, ewe lambs at 28s., and wether lambs 
at25*.9<l. Mr. Kersey, ewe lambs at 2 Is. Mr. Edwards, 
down ewes 28s. Mr. Cutting, wether lambs at 22s. Mr. 
Carnham, of Rougham, wether lambs at 24s 6d. Mr. 
Webb, (brother of the famous Mr. Jonas Webb, of Ba- 
hralmm), down ewe Iambsut26s. Mr. George Gale, of 
Rushmere, ewe lambs at 25s., wether lambs at 24s., and 
the refuse at 19s. Mr. Roper, of Rougbam , ewe lam l>$ at 
25s 6d., and wether lambs at 23s. 6d. Mr. Webb, of flin- 
tlesham,ewe lambs (sold to Mr. T. Crisp, of Gedgrave) at 
26s. Mr. Frost, of Wherstead, refuse lambs at 26s. In the 
beast department, there were several animals ; but the 
quality of those exhibited was not such as to require any 
particular notice ; and the trade was slack. There was 
a splendid show of horses ; and vei 7 extensive stands 
of poneys — this part of the fair received much 
attention, and a good deal of liveliness prevailed among 
the dealers. Messrs. Ransome, according to custom, 
showed an extensive lot of agricultural instruments, con- 
sisting of patent ploughs, chaff* engines, &c.&c. ; and 
we understand transacted a great deal of busine*?. 
Messrs. Bond, Turner, and Hurwood, of St. Peter's 
foundry, also had an establishment of the same de- 
scription on the ground, and we are happy to observe 
that these gentlemen appeared to be very busily en- 
gaged with a numerous body of friends . — Ipswich Erp. 

LINCOLN MARKET, Wednesday, Aug. 12.— 
There was a fair supply of beasts to this day’s market, 
of good quality, which experienced not so good sale as 
at previous markets ; they were however nearly all sold 
at from 7s. to 7s. 6d. per stone. Of sheep there was 
rather a short supply ; the sale brisk at from 6d> to 6*d. 

MELROSE LAMB FAIR.— At this great lamb 
fair held this day (Wednesday) the supply of lambs, 
principally bred and half-bred, was fully greater than 
last year, the number being stated at about 70,000, and 
they werem general of excellent quality. Great num- 
bers of buyers being in attendance, it was a capital 
market, and nearly all were disposed of, at prices much 
the same as at the recent lamb markets. Bred lambs 
brought from 20s. to 23s.; half-bred from 16s. to 20$.; 
Cheviot lambs, best, from 10s. to 12s., and inferior 
lower in proportion. 

SAXMUNDH AM LAMB FAIR.-We have the 
pleasure to state that the quantity of stock and lambs at 
this fair shewed an increase. There were from ten to 
twelve thousand penned, which met a ready sale at 
liberal prices. Nearly the whole were sold. The com- 


pany was numerous : amongst whom were Sir Charles 
Blois,;Bart., the Hon. Mr. Vanneck, Mr. Arcedeckoe, 
Mr. Bales, Mr. Barthrop, &c., and many of the prin- 
cipal dealers from this county, and Essex and Norfolk. 
The best possible arrangements were made throughout. 

FLOCK SALE. — At the sale by auction of South- 
downs, of Thomas White, E»q.,at the Friday Wood 
Farm, in the parish of Beresford, near Colchester, held 
last Tuesday, August 18th, by Mr. J. G. Feon, ibe fol- 
lowing prices were realised : A veraging. 

s. d. ?. d. s. d. 


Pure Southdown Stock Ewes 37 

6 to 26 

6 

30 

0 

Crone Ewes 

... 21 

6 

12 

6 

19 

6 

Wether Lambs 

... 29 

0 

23 

0 

26 

3 

Ewe ditto 

... 25 

0 

16 

0 

21 

6' 

One and Two-shear Tups 

..126 

0 

42 

0 

80 

0 

Lamb Tups 

... 46 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 


The result of the Sale was most satisfactory, and Mr. 
White announced his intention of making it annual. 
Previous to the commencement of the business the 
company, consisting of about 200, partook of an elegant 
and substantial luncheon at the Farm House, and after 
the sale a party of between twenty and thirty dined with 
Sir Henry Smyth, at the Hall, when the breeding of the 
sheep, and agriculture generally, were the subjects of 
much interesting and practical conversation. 

MODEL FARMS IN THE NORTH OF SCOT- 
LAND. — We understand that, in imitation of the pro- 
posed model farms intended to be established in England, 
there is a proposal about to be made to institute one of 
the same kind in this northern district ef the country, 
which, we have no doubt, will be a great advantage to 
the progress of agricultural improvements, as affording 
a specimen of the most approved modes of husbandry, 
which our farmers can visit and inspect from time to 
time .— Inverness Herald • 

We noticed in our last a gigantic specimen of Tar- 
tarian clover, to be seen in the garden of Mr. Seal, 
near Lancaster, which had attained the extraordinary 
height of 8 feet. We have now to state that there are 
growing in the Manse garden of Applegarth, at this 
time, several hundred plants of the Melilot white 
clever, the tallest of which measures 10 feet 2 inches. 
'l*he whole of the plants are still growing vigoitmaly. 
The seed was got from Lawson, seedsman, Edinburgh. 
— Dumfries Herald . 

PRICE OF MEAT. — By an act passed in 1532, the 
price of beef and pork was limited to one halfpenny, 
and that of veal and mutton to three farthings the 
pound avoirdupoise (See Sir T. M. Aden’s “State of 
the Poor,” 4to., vol. i. f p. 98 ). Subsequent statutes 
renewed former penalties enacted against forestalling 
and regrating, that is, purchasing any commodities 
on their road to market, and re-selling them under 
four miles of it. Persons who bought up corn or 
other articles of necessity, with an intention of holding 
them for future sale, were deemed unlawful iagresaers, 
and cattle were not allowed to be sold within five 
weeks after purchase. The exportation of grain was 
al?o prohibited when the price of wheat exceeded six 
shillings and eight-pence the quarter. Stat. 1st c. 2nd 
Philip and Mary, 1553-4. 


THE SCORCHER. 

Sir,— -I beg to inform you that the experimental 
trials of Mr. Winrow’s patent scorcher have been 
completely successful, and 1 am satisfied it is the 
best and most effectual method for the destruction of 
the turnip fly ; the hot blast from the furnace of the 
machine passing between the rows without injuring 
the plants, destroys the insects and weeds, and will 
erform from seven to eight acres per day with one 
orse. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Constant Reader. 

Nottingham, June 13, 1840. 

P.S. Mr. Winronr resides at Nottingham. 
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REVIEW OF THE CORN TRADE 

DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


We have frequently had occasion to direct the 
attention of oar agricultural readers to various 
defects which exist in the present corn laws, and 
more particularly to the manner in which the 
weekly averages of grain of all descriptions are col- 
lected. In oar last review of the state and pros- 
pect* of the corn trade, we ventured to state that, 
by a little well directed management in the ave- 
rage prices of wheat, a vast quantity of foreign 
grown wheat would in every probability be ad- 
mitted into our markets of consumption on the 
payment of very moderate, if not actually nominal 
dudes, and the result has done more than esta- 
blished the correctness of our anticipations ; for 
upwards of one million of quarters of wheat, 
foreign flour included, will be speedily introduced 
into consumption, to the great injuty of the agri- 
cultural iuterest, and of our public revenue. That 
this effect has been produced by admirably ma- 
naged speculative purchases, in various markets of 
British wheat, at prices above the market value, 
does not admit of one moment's doubt ; for, if any 
proof of this being tbc fact be wanting, it can 
most incontrovertibly be established by the prices 
of floor during the same periods, and by the de- 
cline in the value of bread itself which occurred 
during the coarse of last month. Somebody , under 
the signature of a merchant, in the Morning 
Chronicle, asserts the impossibility of monopo- 
lizing the British wheat market, which everybody 
must know to be a truism, but the average prices 
can be managed without resorting to measures 
which are impracticable, and more particularly 
when the rates of duties themselves are worth the 
attention of those who speculate on the Importations 
of foreign grain. We recollect, about two years 
ago, eomebody, in the same journal, after giving a 
dismal description of the appearances in the fields, 
predicted a general scarcity, because, after search- 
ing the world over in his imagination, half a 
million of quarters of foreign wheat could not be 
obtained to supply the expected deficiency in the 
crop of 1838, and as the merchant who Is now 
figuring on the same subject in the Chronicle, is 
using assertions of a similar tendency, we strongly 
suspect that he should have used the signature, not 
of a merchant, but of an importer of, and specu- 
lator in, foreign wheat, or rather in the duties 
payable thereon when entered for home consump- 
tion. We shall not go the length which the 
writer of a powerful article on this subject, and pub- 
lished in the Herald, has gone, when he says that 
the average prices, latterly, have been raised by 
fictitious purchases of wheat, although we have 
more than once known the same parcel of wheat 
bought and resold three times on the same market- 
day at rising prices ; of this, however, we have no 
cause nor reason to accuse the holders of foreign 
wheat this season, for it was well worth their 
while to operate fairly in the market, without re- 
sorting to fraud for the production of the desired 
effect. During the last two months, as is always 
the case at the same period of the year, the sup- 
plies of British wheat, generally, in the large 
markets of consumption, were small, and well- 
managed purchases of from two to three thousand 
quarters weekly daring the then current six weeks 
are perfectly sufficient for the regulation of the 


duties to be paid on the entry of foreign wheat for 
home use. That these speculative purchases must 
afterwards be resold at probably a heavy loss, is 
most certain, but a loss of a pound or even forty 
shillings per qnarter, on twenty thousand quarters, 
which is the utmost length necessary to be risked 
in speculations for such purposes, is really a trifle 
if put in the scale with the money which may be 
gained from the reduction of duty alone. When 
these operations commenced, this season, the duty 
on the entry of foreign wheat was 18s. 8d. per 
quarter, and since then certainly nothing has oc- 
curred in the appearance of the coming crop to 
have caused any material reduction occurring in 
these rates of duties. The partial thinness existing in 
the winter wheats was then as visible as it is now, if it 
exist at all. By well managed speculative pur- 
chases, therefore, an object has been gained, 
which the elements, during the whole season, have 
hitherto denied ; and the expense altogether can- 
not be more, on this occasion, than from twenty 
to thirty thousand pounds, probably not a tithe of 
this sum, for which sacrifice much above half a 
million sterling taken from the revenue itself, will 
eventually find its way into the pockets of the 
importers of foreign grain, and thus triumphantly 
enable these gentlemen to crown and conclude 
their present and late speculations in foreign 
wheats. The corn laws were enacted, not for the 
purpose of increasing the wealth of the importers 
of foreign grain beyond the usual profits resulting 
from commercial enterprises, but for the protec- 
tion of every interest in the empire, whether 
trading, manufacturing, or agricultural, and 
it is a great defect iu the construction of these 
laws, that a door is opened by them for 
making money, not out of the difference 
In the value of grain here and abroad, but out of 
the British revenue itself. Our farmers have 
taxes to pay whether the produce of their fields be 
large or small, whether the quality of their crops 
be good, had or indifferent, and it is certainly not 
for the interest of the British community, that, 
under any circumstances, the foreign proprietors 
of wheat should not pay taxes to this country in 
proportion to the quantity of their grain consumed 
in our markets. When it is necessary to admit 
foreign wheat at all into this country for sale, 
15s. per qr. is the lowest rate of duty which 
should be charged on it, for this is nearly the 
charge which is paid by our home growers, in the 
shape of public and parish taxes, and this charge 
should never be paid by the British consumer of 
foreign wheats, but by its foreign proprietor. 
To employ the inhabitants of foreign nations in 
the production of food for the consumption of the 
people in the United Kingdom is a policy perfectly 
at variance with all the rules of civil life. The 
value paid for the necessaries of life to their home 
producers remains within the empire, whilst the 
money remitted abroad in payment for foreign 
produce is a total loss to the British community. 
In the one case it continues in circulation amongst 
manufacturers and other industrious classes, whilst 
in the latter instance it is the certain precursor of 
much individual distress. Whenever the season 
for securing the crop is unfavourable, a large 
amount of specie again is abstracted from the 
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circulating medium here, and remitted to the 
continent for grain, from whence it never, does 
return, and a part, at all events, of the existing 
means for productively employing our population 
ia thus withdrawn. The weather, certainly, during 
a part of August, was not 60 favourable as it might 
have been for gathering that portion of the crop, 
which was ripe enough for reaping, still as yet no 
injury of any consequence has been done by the 
partial rains which have fallen ; on the contrary, 
to the later portion of the crop generally, and 
particularly to the potatoes, turnips, and pasturage, 
they have been of great advantage. Should the 
remainder ot the season therefore only prove 
propitious, we still anticipate an average crop of 
wheat in quantity, and in quality greatly superior 
to that of last year. Indeed for many years past 
the quality of the new runs brought forward for 
sale has not been so fine, and little of it so heavy 
as it has proved to be this season, the whole being 
perfectly competent and fitted for the production 
of the finest flour, without any mixture of old or 
of foreign wheats amongst them. 

Millions of acres of excellent cropping land 
are still in a state of nature in various districts 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the pro- 
posed county of Victoria alone, two hundred thou- 
sand acres may be reclaimed and rendered highly 
valuable to the commonwealth. In the harbour 
and bay of Wexford also, fifty thousand acres may 
be drawn from the water into cultivation, and ren- 
dered useful to the community ; these benefits, 
however, cannot be obtained if our surplus capital 
be drawn out of the British empire in exchange for 
food which is not actually necessary to the wants 
of the people. On the contrary, a corn trade with 
foreign nations nndcr 6uch circumstances, must 
be a bar to such important improvements, and 
must deprive the people of wages, who otherwise 
might be so profitably employedin their cultivation. 
A part, at all events, of the ten millions sterling 
which during the two last years have been paid 
away for foreign food, would, had they been in cir- 
culation at homc,becn now most profitably employed 
in draining the waters in Norfolk and Lincolnshire 
from the new county of Victoria, and in clear- 
ing away the mud and other impediments in the 
way of cultivating the extensive wastes in the 
neighbourhood of Wexford, and indeed in almost 
every district in Ireland. Immediate employment, 
and fair wages to many of the productive classes of 
society, would be the first benefit derived from ira* 
provements of this description, and a vast addition 
to the agricultural produce of the empire must 
be their final result when they are completed. 
These great national advantages however, can 
never be obtained without the active agency of 
the corn laws, and their completion may be made 
more immediate by rendering these laws more pro- 
tective to agricultural industry, and more favour- 
able to the public revenue than they are at the 
present time. The manner in which the weekly 
average prices of grain are struck, we repeat may 
be made far more perfect than it is at present, and 
when necessity demands supplies of foreign grain 
for home consumption, a duty must be charged 
on its importation in 6ome measure proportionate 
to the direct and indirect taxes charged on its 
production in the United Kingdom. Since our 
last publication, for instance, the reports from all 
the great corn markets have weekly and uniformly 
represented the supplies of English wheat as being 
every where more than usually small, and yet we 
find the quantities of that article returned latterly 


to the corn-inspector fur the purpose of striking 
the average prices which regulate duty, unusually 
large, and prices weekly becoming dearer. During 
two of the last six weeks in the London return, for 
instance, the quantity is more than double of he 
previous week's arrivals, and double sales of the 
quantity received consequently must have taken 
place, fgr all (he London granaries are at present 
pretty well cleared of wheats of British growth ; to 
have produced this effect, it is impossible for the 
corn- factors when they sell wheat, to know whe- 
ther it be intended by the purchasers for grinding, 
or for speculative purposes, and consequently 
therefore, they can never make correct return*. 

It is a curious circumstance, that since our last 
publication, notwithstanding the reported improve- 
ment in the value of wheat, flour has been exceed- 
ingly dull in the market, and to effect sales of 
this article much difficulty has been experienced, 
unless by those millers and flour-factors who sub- 
mitted to lower prices ; and it is still more extra- 
ordinary, that during the same period, one penny 
and a halfpenny of decline at least has occurred 
in the value of the four pound loaf. This paradox 
is far beyond our comprehension ; we only men- 
tion the fact to show, in a better light, 
the many imperfections now existing in the 
mode of striking the weekly average prices 
of grain, and the actual necessity for a 
radical reform iu the system, for until it be amend- 
ed, similar scenes will now annually be enacted 
until they be concluded by a nationul convulsion, as 
well in commerce and agriculture, as in the wages of 
labour, in the revenue, and in the value of every de- 
scription of property. In fact it must produce a vir- 
tual repeal of the corn laws, and must eventually be 
attended by all the misfortunes of a positively free 
trade in foreign grain. In consequence of this state 
of the corn trade, it is not possible for us to report 
the actual value of wheat since eur last publication. 
Taking our opinion of it, however, from toe prices of 
flour (its produce when manufactured), we hesitate 
not in saving that it is now decidedly cheaper thau 
it was in the last week of July 1840, for mealing pur- 
poses, whilst for regulating the duties payable on 
foreign wheats, it is certainly considerably higher 
than our quotations of it were at that date. We 
leave our readers to draw their own conclusions from 
these facts. 

The transactions in the barley trade siace our last 
review of this subject, have been exceedingly limited 
in their amount, and equally unimportant. The sup- 
plies during that period have been so unusually 
small, that it is not possible to quote the actual value 
of the article. The duty on its importation from 
foreign states is at present, however, a fair protective 
one to British agriculture, hut, at the moment, the 
foreign trade in it, is not of much consequence, else, 
in every probability, it would not now have been so 
protective. The usual breadth of land was sown last 
spring with this article, and the appearance of the 
crop is at all events luxuriant. The heavy revenue, 
however, collected from the manufactured barley, is a 
most unjust impost on the cultivators of barley fields, 
iu as far as it places a limit to the consumption of 
their produce. Twelve millions sterling annually is 
net the subject so much of complaint, as the manner 
in which they are collected. The rates of doty 
charged per quarter on malt, and per gallon on spirits, 
manufactured in England, are much too high. The 
same amount of revenue may be raised by the reduc- 
tion of these rates one-half, and the consumption of 
barley may, and must be doubled by a relaxation in 
the amount of these charges. In the year 1810, 
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wli€D tbe malt duty iris S4s. lOd. per quarter, only 
three and a half millions of quarters of barley were 
ceu verted into malt, whilst in 1836 at a duty of 50s. 
per quarter, the quantity of barley converted into 
malt increased to nearly six millions of quarters, a far 
greater increase than what then occurred in popula- 
tion. Another remission in the duty of even 5s. per 
quarter would raise the consumption of malt probably 
to ten millions of quarters, and when it is considered 
that our population now amounts to nearly thirty 
millions, one third of a quarter of malt annually to 
each person is but a very scant v allowance. But the 
benefit of a relaxation in the duties now charged on 
manufactured barley would not be confined to an in- 
crease in the supply of the people with malt. It will 
render necessary the cultivation of another million of 
acres of barley lands ; tbs profits of this addition to 
our home tillage will add annually to tbe public 
wealth, and will do much more than pay for the ex- 
pense of the additional consumption of malt, which 
tbe reduction on the duty chargeable thereon would 
most inevitably occasion. Above all, the alteration 
eventually will open new channels for tbe productive 
employment of the people, and increase the home 
consumption of every description of manufactured 
goods by the improvement which must be its conse- 
quence, in the wages of labour. To reduce the duty 
also now levied on spirit* distilled in England, and to 
place them on a level with the charges in Scotland 
and Ireland, will improve tbe revenue, and will to- 
tally destroy tbe baneful system of smuggling, which 
tbe high duty in England encourages, and by which 
nearly one-third of the spirits now consumed in 
England are supplied. Tbo reduction which occurred 
some years ngo in the duty on home made spirits, in- 
adequate as it was to tbe best interests of tbe empire, 
was however attended at allevents by one advantage, 
in as far as the improvement which it occasioned in 
the science of toe rectifier, caused English gin to be 
nearly universally substituted for Dutch Geneva, in 
consequence of the improvement effected in its qua- 
lity. The time is not far distant when tbe consump- 
tion of French brandies must be reduced by tbe daily 
improvements which are now in rapid progressinthe 
manufacture of home-made brandy. There is a national 
Cognac brandy distillery in King Street, Snow Hill, 
and several others throughout London, where the 
science displayed in this new branch of rectification 
already has considerably interfered with the trade of tbe 
foreign brandy importer, and were only the home dis- 
tillation duty reduced to a fair rate, little doubt needs 
he entertained that British spirits will take the place 
of French duty-paid brandies, in the same way, as 
they have already superseded the use of Dutch duty- 
paid gin. In fact a considerable advance towards 
the completion of this important object has 
already been made, and under only proper encourage- 
ment, before long, the extract of British barley will 
generally be substituted for tbe spurious spirits 
which are now imported, partly legally, but by far 
the greatest part illegally, under the name of French 
brandy. In this way the consumption of barley 
grown at home may also be considerably increased, 
and the immorality of smuggling entirely suppressed. 
Above all, in the eyes of the Chancellor of tbe Ex- 
chequer, the revenue will be increased by the reduc- 
tion of duty, and, to make the experiment, he will 
find himself producing an universal good, which 
cannot be attended by one solitary disadvantage to 
any class in our society. 

In the oat trade, during tbe month of August, lit- 
tle animation bus existed, and the variation in prices 
has beeo immaterial. In the oat districts in Groat 
Britain, and throughout nearly the whole of Ireland, 


tbe produce of last year’s crop has been nearly ex- 
hausted, and we have bad consequently to depend 
on foreign supplies latterly for our necessary 
consumption. This state of tbe oat trade clearly 
demonstrates tbe necessity of still more effectually, 
than we have hitherto done, protecting the cultiva- 
tion of our own fields, and of affording every encou- 
ragement to farther agricultural improvements 
throughout tbe United Kingdom ; for had war, 
or other unforeseen circumstances deprived us 
at this time of foreign aid, in our oat consumption, the 
consequences would have been seriously felt by a 
great portion of tbe people. There are millions of 
acres of land now waste and entirely useless to the 
people, which may be reclaimed, we may say, from 
nature, and converted into excellent land for the 
production of oats, and surely our surplus popula- 
tion may be much more patriotically employed in 
improvements of this description, than in the culti- 
vation of lands equally wild in our colonies. The 
United Kingdom has the means in the greatest 
abundance of supporting a far greater population 
than she now possesses, out of the produce of her 
own fields, and the rapid improvements now making 
in tillage of every description, must eventually ren- 
der her a great exporting country of agricultural 
produce of various kinds. Tbe present appearance 
of the crop is luxuriant, and a favourable harvest is 
only necessary to secure a most plentiful growth of 
oats, plentiful both in quantity and in quality. Should 
tbe produce of this article in Ireland only equal 
present appearances, the importation of it from abroad 
will not be necessary during tbe coming corn season. 

With beans and peas we have been very sparingly 
supplied during some time back, but tbe demand 
for neither of these articles has latterly been active , 
and it has chiefly been served by foreign importers, 
who have made their purchases abroad and their 
sales here, the former on moderate terms, and the 
latter on the payment of the lowest duty chargeable 
towards the public expenditure of the United 
Kingdom. The quality of the new peas is most 
excellent, the growth of both is abundant, and we 
expect the condition of beans will eventually be 
good, and in every respect equal to that of peas. 

The potato crop will prove a plentiful one, and 
the quality of this most necessary root, second in 
importance to the people only to wheat, will be of 
the first description. The late rains have been 
very favourable to the improvement of this article, 
ana have been roost advantageous to turnips, to 
pasturage, and in that generally to every description 
of green cropping. 

The information latterly received from abroad, 
respecting the state of the corn trade and its pros- 
pects, is of the usual description. The letters from 
Mark Lane regulated exportation shipments in all 
the great markets, and prices depended, at the 
latest advices, entirely on the value to be obtained 
here, and on the probable duty to be charged on 
entry for home consumption, their internal con- 
sumption not being of so much importance as to 
fix tbe value of wheat in the uncertain state of the 
London market. From the United States of Ame- 
rica, letters dated in the first week of last month, 
represent the harvest throughout tbe Union as hav- 
ing been concluded, and they repott tbe produce as 
being large, and the quality of a superior descrip- 
tion. Prices continued then moderate, although 
some animation had been created by the accounts 
previously received ironi England ; considerable 
purchases had been made, and the shipments to our 
markets would be much increased as soon as the 
new wheat and flour could be transported from th« 
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interior to the great porta of shipment. From these 
states we shall certainly receive large quantities of 
wheat and flour before the conclusion of the present 
year, and time will show whether the speculations 
will turn out profitable. From the president down- 
wards the benefit to be derived from the cultivation 
of the fields at home, formed the universal subject 
of conversation. Their agricultural resources are 
boundless, but the markets for consumption are 
limited, and this forms a topic for general complaint. 
In this the English Corn Laws take the lead, and 
because the legislature here prefer the British lauded 
interest to that of the United States, every mercan- 
tile letter almost is filled with the most violent 
vituperation against these laws. The American 
wheat growers, it seems, could send to England 
alone, out of the surplus of tbeir produce, wheat to 
the value p( forty millions of dollars annually, and 
to provide' for them a market of consumption to this 
extent, they consider the ruin of the British agri- 
cultural interest of minor consideration ; if we re- 
ceived grain from America alone to the value of 
four er five millions sterling annually, there are in 
Europe four or five nations, which would naturally 
expect from us acts of equal generosity. It would 
be rather expensive, however, for Great Britain to 
pay at least twenty millions sterling anuually for 
this character of generosity, amongst foreign na- 
tions ; indeed we rather suspect that insanity would 
soon be substituted for generosity by the American 
gentlemen themselves. But the American agricul- 
turist it seems intend speedily to compel a relaxa- 
tion in our corn-laws, else our trade with them will 
be destroyed. Iron, woollen goods, glass, in short 
every article of British manufacture are to be inter- 
dicted, and the ruin of England is to be the neces- 
sary consequence. From these complaints however 
the British people may receive much instruction, 
for they will learn that, was the foreign corn trade 
entirely free, the ruin of our agricultural interest 
would be the inevitable consequence. The ruin 
of commerce would speedily follow that of agricul- 
ture, and the specie and wealth of this great empire 
would soon afterwards be exhausted, and universal 
distress and turbulence would reign amongst the 
people now generally so prosperous and contented 
with tbeir condition in life. From Southern Europe 
the information received in course of post repre- 
sents the crops as being most abundant ns well in 
quantity as in quality. From the Black and Medi- 
terranean seas considerable quantities of wheat 
will be received here before the close of this year, 
and this quantity will be increased by the fact of a 
large crop hiving been secured in France, in ex- 
cellent condition. From Poland, and indeed from 
every other corn district on the continent of Europe, 
the news is equally satisfactory, and should we 
want supplies, we will receive them in abundance, 
so long as specie and credit are to be found here. 
From the Baltic porta large shipments have already 
been mude, and many more will yet be made in con- 
sequence of the present reductions which has been 
brought about in the rates of duty payable on im- 
portations. If September only prove favourable, 
however, for securing the remainder of our crop at 
home, we doubt much whether these latter specula- 
tions svill be very profitable. 


CUURENCY PER IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

Aug. 24. 

Per Qr. Per Qr. 

Wheat, Essex ami Kent, r« d .. 72 71 White 72 78 84 

Suffolk am] Norfolk .... 70 72 Do ....74 78 82 

Irivh 30 60 Do 60 64 

Old, red 74 76 Do,.... 78 10 



Per Qr. 

PerQr. 

Rye, old 

36 

38 

New.... 41 48 

Barley, Grinding 30 32 34 Malting 38 40 

Chevalier 40 — 

Irish 

25 

27 

Bere ... 24 25 

Malt, Suffolk and Norfolk .... 

70 

75 

Brown.. 58 60 

Kingston and Ware . .68 

70 

75 

Chevalier 70 78 

Oats, Yorksh. 6c Lincolnsh., feed 

27 

30 

Potato. . 29 32 

Youghall and Cork black 

26 

27 

Cork, white 28 S9 

Dublin 

27 

23 

Westport 29 31 

Clonmel 

29 

30 

Limerick 29 30 32 

Londonderry 

29 

30 

Sligo .. 29 31 

Newry 

30 

32 


Galway 

23 

24 


Waterford, white 

26 

28 

Black... 26 27 

Scotch feed 

30 

32 

Potato.. 32 34 

Beaks, Tick, new. 

40 

44 

Old.... 44 48 

Pbas, Grey 

40 

42 

Maple.. 40 42 

W'hite 

40 

42 

Boilers. 4446 48 

Seed, Rape 801. 321. Irish. 


. 25 L per last. 


Linseed 41 40 


English Red Clover, flue, 70 80 00 per cwt. 

White 66 68 74 

Mustard, White 11 12 brown 18 20 per busk. 

Tores, old ... . 44 — new 60 68 per gr. 

Flour, Town-mode 62 — Suffolk 52 54 per sk. of 280 lbs 
FOREIGN GRAIN AND FLOUR IN BOND. 

Wheat, Duntzic 56 60 65 

Hamburg 56 58 

Barley 22 24 

Oats, Brew 24 27 Feed... 21 24 

Beaks 32 36 

Peas 86 40 

Flour, American, per brl 32 34 Baltic .« 32 34 


COMPARATIVE PRICES of GRAIN. 


WEEKLY AYERAGES by 
the Imp. Quarter, from the 
Gazette, of Friday last, Aug. 
21st, 1840. 

s. d. 

Wheat 72 4 

fliur.KV 32 4 

1 AVERAGES from the corres- 
ponding Gazette in the last 
' year, Friday, Aug. 23, 1839. 

s. d. 

Wheat 71 1 

Ra ft f-tty .-t-t-., 38 4 

Oats 30 5 

Oats 25 11 

Rye 40 0 

Rye 47 6 

Rsi?ts r , 46 11 

Brake T 41 10 

Peas 44 8 

Peas 39 8 


IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Week ending 
Julv 10 th .. 

68 0 

34 8 

23 5 

35 8 

45 8 

44 10 

17th .. 

60 6 

33 11 

28 2 

36 0 

46 1 

46 1 

24th . . 

71 4 

32 8 

28 10 

36 8 

45 11 

45 5 

Slat .. 

71 11 

33 8 

29 6 

35 11 

46 1 

46 0 

August 7th . . 

72 10 

33 0 

30 O 

37 3 

47 0 

45 11 

14th . . 

72 4 

82 4 

30 5 

40 0 

46 11 

44 8 

Aggregate Average 
of the six weeks 
which regulates 
the dutv 

71 1 

33 5 

29 2 

36 10 

48 3 

45 6 

Duties payable in 
London till Wed- 
nesday next inclu- 
sive, and at the 
Ontports till the 
arrival ef the mail 
of that day from 
London 

6 8 

12 4 

3 3 

15 1 

1 0 

2 0 

Do. on grain from 
British posses- 
sions out of Eu- 
ro^ 

0 6 

2 6 

3 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

PRICES OF HOPS 

BOROUGH, Aug. M. 




The good grounds in Mid-Kent are going on pretty 
well in general, though mould is showing itself at 
places. The diseased grounds are gooe past all re- 
covery. Duty 25,0001. One pocket of Me w Hops has 
been at market, and sold for 161. 16s. 


Sussex, Pockets, 1839 . . 

. £7 

7 

0to£9 9 

0 

Kent 

do. 

.. 8 

0 

0 

10 10 

0 

Mhl. Kent, 

do. 

.. 9 

9 

0 

12 12 

0 

Eact Kent, 

do. 

.. 9 

9 

O 

12 12 

0 

1838’s ... 


.. 6 

6 

0 

7 7 

0 


DISTRICT REPORTS. 

From all the Hop districts we have a deplorable 
account of the damage done by the late gale of wind ; 
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many planters affirm that it was quite as bad as the 
visitation we had of a similar kiod in 1833. Mid- Kent, 
where the Hops appeared most promising, has suffered 
much in consequence. Hops will be hops again at 201. 
per cwt. ; and it is now very doubtful whether the duty 
will reach 20,000 this season. It is feared, unless we 
get fome sunny weather, that the quality will be bad, 
and the hops light, wanting condition. 

raasENT estimate of duty. 


Kent 18,000 

Sussex 1,500 

Farn haul and Worcester .. 1,500 

Kingdom 1,500 


22,500 

HAWKHURST HOP FAIR, Aug. 11. — ’ This an- 
nual fair took place here to-day, and we fear but little 
business of any kind was done. It may be considered 
as one of the first fairs in the year, at which, generally 
speaking, anything like a probable estimate of the hop 
plantations can be ventured on, but the present appear- 
ance of the hop gardens in this and the adjoining pa- 
rishes is such as to leave little room for speculation as to 
the quantity likely to be grown, for one and all (except 
ibe very large growers) gave it as their opinion that the 
generality of the small pjanters would scarcely get 
enough for their own consumption. The duty was 
called 40,000/., but we really begin to suspect that it 
cannot now realize any thing like this amount. The 
prices of Weald of Kent hops varied from 61 , 10s. to 
7/. 10s. per cwt. 


SEED MARKET. 

Af«. 24. 

The demand experienced for Cloverseed in bond some 
time since has entirely subsided, and quotations are 
now perfectly nominal. Linseed maintains its previous 
high value. The price of Rapeseed remained unaltered. 
New white Mnstardseed may be quoted from 12s. to 
15s., and brown from 18s. to 23s. per bushel. 


Linseed, English, sowing 55 

80 



Baltic 

— 

— 

crushing 48 

55 per qr. 

Mediter. 4c Odessa 48 

56 



Hempseed, small 

34 

36 

large . . 38 

40 

C inlander 

10 

1 G 

old.... 18 

— per cwt. 

Mustard, brown, new .. 

18 

23 

white.. 14 

15 pr. bush. 

Turnip Seed, new Swedes 

— 

— 

10 

18 

Trefoil 

10 

23 

fine new 25 

30 

Hupe^^od, English 

30 1. 

32/. 

foreign, 28/. 30/. per lust. 

Rye Gram, English 

30 

42 

Scotch 18 

40 

Tares, winter 

12 

15 

Spring — 

— 

Large, foreign.... 

Os. 

Od. 

Os. Oil. 


Clover, English, red .... 

50 

60 

white 48 

60 per cwt. 

Flemish 

40 

60 

do. . 45 

48 ~ 

New Hamburgh . . 

52 

58 

do.. 46 

00 S 

Old do 

35 

50 

do.. — 

- S 

French 

50 

56 

do.. — 

___ 0 

Old do 

40 

50 



Canary, new 

85 

90 

extra 05 


Carraway, old 

50 

52 

new 50 52 



WOOL MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Auo. 24. 

English Wool remains stationary as to prices— the ap- 
prehensions for the state of the harvest excited by the 
very unfavourable state of the weather which prevailed 
the beginning of the week, and the unsettled state of 
Foreign affairs, and the high price of corn, probably 
producing averages high enough to induce the holders 
of foreign grain to let out the bonded corn, so as to re- 
quire the precious metals, has caused a dull demand for 
Wool, and prices of various sorts barely maintain former 
r-Ues, and although a fair attendance of buyers yet 
Colonial and other Foreign Wool are the only things 
moving off, unless it is at a loss to those who bought 
fleeces from the farmers in July, which with the atten- 
dant expence « of collecting, Ac., are indeed ruinous. 
The present appearance of a return of fine weather, 
however, it is to be hoped and expected, will brighten 

C rospect* a little and cause an improvement in demand, 
at as Foreign Wool it a turn iho easier! it it to be 
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feared the grower and dealer in English wool will not 
continue to realize the present prices, which are us per 
last week’s currency. 


Down Teggs 

8. d. 

s. 
to 1 

d. 

3 

Half-bred Hogs 


l 

0 

Ewes and Wethers 


1 

Flannel do 


1 

o 

Blanket Wool 


0 

7 

Skin, Combing 


1 

1 


LIVERPOOL, August 22. 

SCOTCH. — There continues to be a fair demand 
from the trade for new laid Highland Wool as it arrives, 
really good combing parcels fully realise our quota- 
tions, but purchases are made with very great caution, 
on account of the very unsettled state of the weather. 
There continues to be a very limited inquiry for both 
crossed and Cheviot Wool, most of the dealers and 
manufacturers having for the present supplied them- 
selves direct from the farmers. 


s. d. s. d. 

Laid Highland Wool, per 24 lbc.. 7 6 to 8 0 

White do. do 0 0 11 0 

Laid Crossed do.. unwashed.. 8 g 9 8 

Do. washed do 9 0 10 6 

Do. Cheviot unwashed do 9 0 10 0 

Do. washed 11 fl 15 0 

Cheviot white 21 0 24 0 


FOREIGN. 

I HE WOOL TRADE, Londok, Thursday Eve- 
ning.— Since the conclusion of the public sales we have 
to notice no alteration in price. The imports are now 
becoming very limited. In the week ending to-day 
they have been 367 bales, comprising 109 bales from 
Spain, 181 from Germany, 53 from Russia, and the 
rest from the Cape of Good Hepe. Accounts from 
Sydney of April last, notice an auction of wool nt which 
20 bales realized Is. 6Jd. per lb., 11 bales Is. 6$d., and 
one bale in the grease 7d. per lb. The total imports of 
Colonial wool into Loudon, Liverpool, Hull, and 
Goole, this year, have been 25,701 bales, and of Foreign 
73,739 bales. 


IMPOR1 S OF WOOL. — Quantity of wool entered at 
Hull for Home Consumption, during the week ending 
August 13. 

From Hamburgh 851, 241 lbs. 

Odessa 40,000 

Copenhagen 38,000 

Stockholm 1 500 


Total 928,741 


Wool on which the Home Consumption Duties have 
been paid at London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, 
during the last week:— 


WOOL. 


This Year < 

Same thus 


previous to 

in the 

Spanish, London . 


last week. 

last Year. 

..lbs. 

1,131,516 

1,119,424 

Australian, do. . . 


8,173,952 | 

8,055,441 

Other sorts, do. . 


8,141,795 

8,830,910 

Liverpool 


0,475,985 

7,370,485 

Bristol 


31,302 

23,800 

Hull 


0,605,783 

1 1 ,352,382 


MANURES. 

Subjoined are the present prices of several sorts of 
manure : — 

Bone-dust, 2 Is. per qr. of 8 bushels. 

Half-inch ditto, 20s. per qr. do. 

Rape-dost, 6/. 15s. per ton. 

Rag*, 4/. to 4Z. 10s. per ton. 

Graves, 5l. to 51. 10s. per ton. 

Gypsum, 38s. pet ton. 

Salt, 2/. 5s. dirty, 2/. 15s. clean, per ton. 

Carbon, 12». 6d. per qr. 

Soap ashes, 10s. per ton. 

Artificial Manure, 12s. per qr. 

Poittevin’s Patent Disinfected Manure, 13s. 6d. per qr. 
Nitrate of Seda, per cwt. — 18s. fid. 

Nitrate of Potash or Saltpetre, 27». to 28s. 6d.per cwt 
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PRICES OF SHARES. 


No. of 
Shares. 


6,300 

0,500 

15.000 
0,300 

7.500 

5.000 

3.000 

3.000 

64.000 

13.000 
10,918 
10,018 

10.000 

25,000 

25.000 

8.000 

36.000 
20,606 

0,334 

20.000 

9.000 
80,000/. 

24.000 

1.500 
2,100 
5,100 

11,473 

7,908 

30.000 

6.000 

25.000 

25.000 
31,250 

13.000 
18, 0(H) 

30.000 

15,714 

10.000 

15,000 

15.000 

12. 000 
3,702 
1,000 

28,000 

6,000 


10,000 

3.000 

20,000 

20,000 

4.000 

30.000 

60.000 

12,432 

20,000 

10,000 

7,739 

20,000 

4.000 

20,000 

12,000 

6.000 

50,000 


IRON RAILWAYS. 


Price 

per 

Share. 


Dir. per 
Share 
[per Ann. 


Birmingham and Derby Junction; 

100/ sh 75/a0Z 
[Ditto and Gloucester 100/ sh 80/ pd 72/a3/ 
Bristol and Exeter.. 100/ sh 50/ i»d 28/aO/ 
Ditto and Glouccs.. 50/ sli 2AZ pd 
[Cheltenham 4c Great West. Union 

100/ sh 55/ pd 24/a5/ 
IChester and Crewe . . 50/ sh ... . 60/alZ 

Clarence (Durham) 100/ sh 

Dublin and Kilkenny 100/ sh 24/ pd 
Eastern Counties . . . .25/ sh 23/ pd 13/a£/ 
[Edinburgh 4c Glasgow 50/ sh 85/ pd 30/a0/ 

[Grand Junction 100/ sh 118/aOZ 

Ditto Half Shares. . . .50/ sh 30/ pd 
Great N. of England 100/ sh 05/ pd 52/a4/ 
[Great Western .... 100/ sh 65/ pd 93/ a4/ 
Ditto Half Shares. . . .50/ sh 40/ pd 511/ a«/ 

Ditto Debentures 103/n0/ 

Hull and Solby 50/ sh 45/ pd48/aOZ 

London and Brighton 50/ sh 35/ pd 254/ a 0/ 
London 4c Croydon. .A t. 14/ 18s 6d llA/u)2/[ 

Ditto Script 9/ sli ll$/al2/j 

London and Greenwich .... 20/ sh 8/a0/ 

Ditto New 16/ sh 10Zal7Z 

Ditto Debentures (various amounts) 

London <Sc B’nckvrall 25/ sh 20/ pd IDfa}/ 
Leicester and Swaunington. .50/ sh 71/ 

Leeds and Selby 100/ sh 

Liverpool and Manchester. . 100/ sh 18 8/ 
Ditto Quarter Shares .... 25/ sh 44/ 

Ditto Half Shares 50/ sh 39/ 

London 4c S. Western, lAte London 
and Southampton Av. 38/ 17s 9<1 57/a8Z 
Ditto Portsmouth Branch 50/ sli 

30/ pd 36/a7/ 
London 4c Binningb. 100/sh90fpd l70/a6/ 
Ditto Quarter Shares 25/ sh 5/ pd 274hQ/ 
Ditto New . . 32/ sh 24/ pd 47 J/r8AZ 

Manchester 4c Leeds 100/ sh 70/ pd IGOZaO/ 
Ditto Half Shares . . 50/ sh 25/ pd 40Zo0/ 
Manchester and Birmingham 

70/ sh 35/ pd 25/a6Z 
Ditto ditto Extension 70/ sh 7/ pd 4Za5Z 
Midland Counties ........ 100/ sh 

North Midland 100/ sh 80/a8Z 

Ditto Huir Shares. .40/ sh 40/ pd 41/a3/ 
Northern 4c Eastern 100/ sh 85/ pd 27/ a8Z 


14/per ct I 
1 14/per ct [ 


5s per sh . 
1/ persh I 


Severn and Wye . . Average 27/ sh 43}/ 
Stockton and Darlington. .Average 

106/ 13s 4d 250/ 

S. Eastern and Dover 50/ sh 23/ jxl 7/a0Z 
York 4c North Midland 50/ sh 08/a70/ 


Shares. 


2.JZ 1 
4/ per sh . 
91/per ct j| 
OA/per ct 
91/per ct ^ 

ll/per sh I 


4.000 

1.000 

10,090 

S 374 li| 

10,000 

8,000 

2,000 

1,000 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

20,000 

10,000 

8.500 

1.500 
10,000 
10,000 

4.000 

20,000 

9,204 

5,730 

5.000 
14,460 

17,006 

5,000 

10,000 

23,267 


MINES. 


i Price. I Dividend 


Alten 50/ sh 121/ pd 

Ditto New 15/ sh 121/ pd 

Anglo Mexicau (is*. 5/ pm) 100/ sh 

Ditto Subscription 25/ sh 

Ditto Mint 25/ sh 10/ pd 

Ulaenuvon Iron 4c Cool 50/ sh 45/ pd 

Uolanoes 150/ sh] 

Ditto New 50/ sh 20/ pd 

Ditto Scrip 25/ sli 

Bolivar Copper Company . . 15/ sh 
Ditto Ditto Scrip New . . 3/ sh 
Brazilian Imperial 35/ sh 20/ pd 
is*. 5/ pm 

Ditto St. John Del Rey 20/sh 14$/ pd 
Brazilian Macaubus Cocues . . 25/ 
British Iron Company .... 50/ sh 

Catu Branca 10/ sh 7/ pd 

Colombian 55/ sh 

Ditto Scrip 1 1/ sh 


10 / 


[40/ 

ll/a2/ 

4/a0Z 

18/a 10/ 
2/a ll 


3/a£/ 

3/ 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Australasia Bank (Chartered) 40/ sh 
Ditto New (Chartered) 40/ sh 
Bank of B. N. America (Chart.)| 

50/ sh 40/ pd 
| Colonial Bank ( Chart.)KKM sh 25/ jxl ! 

Ionian btutc (Chart.) 25/ sh 5/ pd: 

Londou and Westminster Bank 
100/ sh 20/ pd 
London Joint Stock Bank 50/ sh 
10/ pd 

Do New, 10/ sh issued at 1/ pra ff * _ 

National Bank of Ireland. .56/ sh 

171/ Pd|l0l/al7/ 

Do. Provincial Bank of England i 

100/ sh 3 tl pd 35 /ajZ 
Do. Now 20/ sh issued at 2/ 10s pin 


1 60/a 2/ 
55$/ a6/ 

|30$/a7$/ 

37j/a0Z 

5/u6/ 

24hi\l 

12 |2all 


5/ per ct . 

6,000 

8/ per sh 
lf/pcrsh 

f; | 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

1,080 

10,000 

6,000 

'! 

8,600 

2/8s p sh 

10,000 

14/|>«r sh 

5,000 1 

2/ 2s p sh j 

2,700 1 

Is/ per ct 

20,000 

1,800 

1,800 

2.100 

|fl/ per ct 
8/ per ct 

24,800 

3.000 

5.000 


Candonga 20/ sh 81/ pd 5l/a6l/ 

Copiapo 20/ sh 12$/ jk! lilt 

[English Mining Comp. 25/ sli 14/ pd 
General Mining Association 20/ sh 
1 , 19/ pd 8/ 

Hibernian 50/ sh 1 1 }/ pd 2j 

Mexican Company 100/ sh 58/ pd : 

Minas Geras 20/ sh 12 / lid 

Real del Monte registered Av. / sh 

Ditto Ditto unregistered 4$/u5$/ 

Ditto Loon ( Notes) .... 150/ sh 
Red moor (consolidated) 5/ sh 4}/ pd 20s 

Rliymney Iron 50/ sh 

United Mexican 40/ sh 40/ pd. . 

iss. 2 / pm S4/a$J 

Ditto Scrip 

Ditto ditto (New) .. 

Wicklow Copper 5/ sh 


1/ pill 


|24* 

1J/ pr sh 
[5/ j»er »b 


10s 


10s 

15s pr »h 


2/ persh 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


181/ 


11$/ 124 /j 


[6/ per ct 
5/ per ct 


10/ pd 

Provincial Bank of Ireland 100/ sh 
25/ pd 

Ditto New 10/ sh 

Union Bank of Australia.. 25/ sh 
221/ P*| 

Ditto New 25/ rii 5/ pd 
Union Bank of London 50/ sh 5/ pd 
West of England and South Walesl 
District Bunk . .20/ sh 121/ 1* 1 


|9j/al0j/ 

44/u0/ 

17l/a0/ 


fll per ct 

,04 per ct 

j 6/ per ct 

8/ per ct 
[8/ per ct 


29$/a|/ 30>prsb{| 


9}/n0< 

5/uJZ 

12$/a0/ 


j5/ per ct 
6/ per ct 


28/ 2s pd] 
American Land Company 
50/ sh 351/ l* 1 - • 
Rock and Patent Salt 
50/ sh 35/ pd 
1 Company (Chartered) 

100/ sh 321/ I"* 
ich Patent Salt .... 25/ sh 
Equitable Reversionary Interest 
Society 100/ sh 50/ pd 
General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany 15/ sh 14/ pd 
Ditto Cemetery (Chartered) 25/ sh 
Ditto New (Chartered) 25/ sh 

Hungerford Market 100/ pd 

Ditto Debentures (var. amounts).. 
Kent Zoological and UotAnical 
Garden Company 10/ sh 4/ pd| 
London Cemetery (Chartered) 

1 20/ sh 1 

1,800 [London Com Exchange.... 871/ pd 

2.000 ,Ixmdon Commercial Sale Rooms] 

Average 75/ sli] 

2.400 [ London and Westminster Steam 

1 Boat Company 10/ sli| 

20,000 ; Mexican and South American 

Company 10/ sh 7/ pd[ 
20,000 New Bninswick Land 100/ sh 50/ pd 

4.000 New Zealand Iomd Comp. . .25/ sh 
5,387 Reversionary Iut. Society. . 100/ sli 

14.400 S. Australian Comp. 25/ sh 20/ pd 

3.000 1 South Metropolitan Cemetery 
(Chartered) 25/ sli 1 

Thames Tunnel 50/ sh 

Upper Canada Loan 

Ditto 

10,000/ Van D. Land (Agricultural) Char 
tered 100/ sh 18/ pd] 

5.000 West Loudon and Westminster 

Cemetery 25/ sh 19/ pd] 


[40/al/ 
12/a 13/ 


13/ 

(34/aO/ 

mi 


10s pr sh 
|30sprsh 


j6/ per ct 
|20s pr sh 

i4f per ct 

I 

|25J/»61/ U8spr»h 
441 6/ per ct 


31 $/ 


61 per ct 
20* pr sh 
5/ per ct 


4,000 

200,000/ 

200,000/ 


21 /u2/ 

1/ per bh 

26/ 

1/ 

1 

5/ per ct 


10s 

120/ 

20$/ al/ 

5/ |ier *h 
6/ per ct 

10/u$Z 

5/ per ct 
5/ per ct 

9/ 

6s pei Ji 
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THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1840. 


No. 4 . — Vol. II.] 


[Second Series. 


PLATE I. 

The subject of our first plate is the short-homed yearling heifer u Mermaid, ” the 
property of R. M. Jaques, Esq., of St. Trinians, Yorkshire, for which a prize of Ten 
Sovereigns w as awarded at the second Annual Meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, convened at Cambridge on the 15th of July, 1840. 


PLATE II. 

PALMER'S PATENT PLOUGH. 

[The following is the description of this Plough given by the Patentee. — E d. F.M.] 

The Construction of this Plough is peculiarly novel, unlike any other ever offered to 
the Public,* possessing greater advantages in every point of view, — its adaptation to va- 
rious soils and seasons. The body of the Plough moves upon a wheel, following the 
track of the share, instead of slading and compressing the earth, so much complained of 
in other iron Ploughs, consequently friction is reduced and facility given to its action, 
and a considerable saving of labour to the horses is thereby effected. The W'ear and tear 
in materials is also reduced. The ploughman has a thorough command over his plough, 
as it works easy in hand, and is enabled to set it deeper or fleeter instantaneously, as hard 
and tender land, wet and dry seasons, may require ; and one particular feature in this 
Plough is, it will plough the hardest land, an advantage much appreciated, as one dry 
ploughing is said to be worth two wet ones. They greatest nicety in the draught is as- 
sisted through a peculiarly constructed hake, no way likely to get out of order ; indeed 
every day's information affords to the Patentee encouragement to hope these Ploughs, 
from their proved utility, will supersede all others ; as ever}' attention will be paid to the 
various mould boards or breasts required or suggested from time to time, and in point 
of economy one sight will satisfy on that head, being freed from all those variety of parts 
such as chaps, slades, side caps, keeps, loops, wedges, punches, &c., &c., expensive to 
employers, and troublesome to men. 


ON THE PLOUGH. 

IN ANSWER TO MR. DANDY HARWOOD, 
BLAXHALL. 

Sir, — I n the conclusion of your remarks on the 
Kentish turuwrist plough, you say that if a turn- 
vrrist plough can be produced, which requires no 
greater power to propel it than others, and which 
performs its work equally well, it is equally 
OLD SERIES . J 


worthy of notice, as tho two horse fixed wrist 
plough. 

Now sir, in answer, I beg to inform you that I 
have, through the kind assistance of Messrs. Ran- 
some, made an iron turn wrist plough, which is 
drawn only with two horses, and have tried its 
draught in competition with four other ploughs, 
the two-horse fixed wrist plough included, and 
herewith send the particulars, Mr. Ransomc being 
present with his dynanometer. 

T [No. 4.— VOL. XIII. 
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Ploughing a turnip fallow that had not been 
ploughed since Christmas, on April 24, 18 eight 
inches deep. 


Little two horse turn- 
wrist. 

Two horse patent fix- 
ed wrist plough. 
3 horse turn wrist, 

( M essrs. Itansome’s) 
Kentish four horse 
tumwrist plough. 
Norfolk wheel fixed' 
wrist plough with 
slanders. 


cwt. 

draught 4 

qrs. 

2 

lbs. 

.0 10 turn to 

do. 

4 

8 

0 11 

do. 

do. 

5 

o 

0 0 

do. 

do. 


2 

0 9$ 

do. 

do. 

4 

1 

0 11 

do. 


In order to ascertain whether my little two- 
horse tumwrist plough would prove equally as 
light to break up, we took all the ploughs in a rye 
field fed off, to be ploughed up for turnips. The 
result as follows : — 


CWl. 

Kent four horse plough. draught. 6l"\ 

Little two horse tumwrist plough, do. 5i I 

Ihinsorae’s 3 horse do. do. 5* f 8 inches deep. 

Patent two horse fixed wrist do. do. sfj 

The soil is dry, a mixture of chalk and loam 
with flints, which renders the patent fixed wrist 
ploughs useless, they not being able to contend 
against the flints, consequently they are thrown 
out of their furrow repeatedly, and cannot main- 
tain an even depth, nothing but a wheel plough 
will contend against our flints. 

Now sir, by this statement, which Mr. Ransome 
is a witness to as well as myself, I contend that 
we have accomplished a Kentish tumwrist plough 
to go with two horses lighter than your two-horse 
fixed wrist plottgh , and the lightest going plough 
was the Norfolk wheel fi^ed wrist plough, but it 
did not do its work near so well as our little two 
horse turn wrist plough, and the patent two horse 
fixed wrist plough could not keep its depth on ac- 
count of the flints, and consequently did not do its 
work well at all. Now sir, as these statements are 
true, and facts are stubborn things, I beg to deny 
that your plough is capable of ploughing up every- 
thing but a^ prejudice, and that 1 am fully convinced 
from practical experience, for I have now tried al- 
most every plough on our land, in fact, every 
plough that is at all likely to plough it, that our 
Kent tumwrist plough is the most complete in- 
strument for ploughing our land, and that we can 
do it with two horses better than any other plough 
F a ?. (y°V r P|°ugfi not excepted). The pre- 

judice m Kent is sticking to four horses and a great 
unwieldy plough, with a man and a mate ail half 
asleep, which requires great exertion to turn, 
where my little tumwrist shall go by them, with 
two horses contending against each other for 
speed, and a man behind with reins, altogether 
doing their day’s work with greater ease and quick- 
ness. Four horses are perfectly useless, almost at 
all times with these big ploughs, and I have no 
doubt the time will come when I shall be able to 
plough up their prejudice (being a Kentish farmer) 
sooner than it would be ploughed up by a man and 
plough of any other county. This is the only pre- 
judice our Kentish farmers have, in having four 
horses and a large plough to plough all the year 
round, whereas I plough with two horses and a 
small plough all the year round, excepting in very 

stiff land, or broadsharing, (a little plough with a 
broadshare would not keep in the ground, and 
greater strength is wanted to broadshare, or break- 
ing up in the summer after wheat,) then four horses 
and a large plough is wanted. I have thought it 
right to write this, to let you know that we are not 
all of us prejudiced in four horses, nor in our 


ploughs, but find there is no other instrument yet 
produced, that can plough our land properly. 

Messrs. Ransome have one of our turn wrist two- 
borse ploughs now at their foundry, to make a few 
improvements upon, which you can see on applica- 
tion, to be a perfect little instrument far surpass- 
ing anything ever yet invented, and I have not the 
least doubt, after a few years, our Kentish farmers 
will see the great advantages derived by ploughing 
with two horses instead of four, w r ith the same 
implement, which now is the only prejudice the 
Kentish farmers can be accused of. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Kent. Addis Jackson. 


ACTION OF MANURES. 

(from the cultivator.) 

Of the importance of manures to the cultivator of 
the soil, there seems to be but one opinion. The 
practical man and the theorist both are compelled to 
admit, that a plentiful supply of manure is essential 
to success in farming ; and experience proves that 
few things are more true than the Flemish maxim, 
“without clover no cattle, without cattle no manure, 
without manure no grain crop.” The nature of the 
action of manures, or the manner in which they pro- 
duce their good effects, does not, however, seem to 
be equally clear with the points before mentioned; 
at least, there seems to be a greater diversity of opi- 
nion on this topic, a thing perhaps allowable when 
it is considered that it is less a matter of direct ob- 
servation than the others, and that even men of 
science do not appear to be perfectly agreed in all 
their conclusions respecting the laws of vegetable 
nutrition. 

To produce vegetation, three things seem to be 
indispensable ; moisture, warmth, and a communica- 
tion with the earths. Deprivation of the two first is 
certainly fatal to plants, and though where the two 
first are present and the last absent, yet the perfection 
of such plants is never complete, and fruits are 
never formed. Thus an acorn, suspended by a 
string over a glass of water at a proper temperature, 
will vegetate, and while the roots seek the water 
the young pi mt will extend upwards, yet the growth 
will continue no longer than the substance of the 
acorn affords nourishment to the young shoot. Fill 
the glass with earth, and if watered, the growth will 
continue so long as nourishment and space are af- 
forded. It would appear then to be clear that the 
union ef these three things is necessary to the 
growth and perfection of plants. 

1 here was a time when it was believed that 
plants derived their support entirely from water, 
and that if a suitable supply of this was provided, 
it was all that was required, and that the use of the 
earths was only to serve as a reservoir or repository 
of this fluid for the use of the plant. This idea of 
water being the sole nourisher of plants, may be 
traced through Greece to Egypt, an origin, or opi- 
nion, not surprising among a people who yearly wit- 
nessed the fertilizing effects of the waters of the 
Nile, on the apparently barren sands of that country. 
The large quantity of sediment brought down by 
the river, appears to have been overlooked in their 
estimate 6( fertilizing causes, though it is now well 
understood that of all substances such deposites are 
the most valuable. This opinion was revived and 
apparently confirmed in the 17th century, by the 
experiments of Boyle and Van Helmont. The wil- 
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low tree of tbe latter, planted in a tight box, lined 
lead, the earth and tree carefully weighed at plant- 
ing. watered with rain water only, and after a few 
years growth, hoth the earth ami tree again weighed 
gare a gain, which, when it was ascertained that 
the earth had diminished only a few ounces, was 
deemed conclusive as to the nutritive power of 
water. It remained for later philosophers, by the 
analysis of rain, end other water, to show that the 
substances required in the growth of such plants 
irere contained in abundance in the fluids employed. 

When water, made chemically pure, is employed 
in that state to promote the growth of plants, a 
failure is the certain and inevitable result. That 
able experimentalist Cuthbert Johnson, has varied 
his experiments in every form, and always with the 
same termination, the death of the plant, in a longer 
or shorter period. Dr. Thompson wus equally 
foiled ; he finding that plants so treated vegetated 
only for a short time and then failed, never per- 
fecting their seeds. Other experimentalists have 
been equally unsuccessful, and the theory now more 
rationally adopted, is, that water is cnly valuable as 
t solvent for tbe nutritive matter required by plants ; 
in other words it is only useful ps a liquid manure. 
Some plants of the bulbous rooted kinds, that are 
m*de to flower in water, such as the tulip and hya- 
cinth, are obliged to be planted in the ground every 
other year, or they refuse to flower, or even, finally, 
to vegetate. This is accounted for by the fact that 
tho store of nutritive matter provided by nature in 
the bulb, and drawn from the earth, was exhausted 
by vegetating for one season in water. 

It has been supposed by some, the earths most 
common in good soils would, if watered with pure 
water, support vegetation. But the experimeuts of 
M. Giobert proved tbe fallacy of this supposition. 
He mixed silica, alumina, lime, and magnesia, in 
tbe proportion in which they are fo^ind in the best 
soils, and then in vain attempted to grow plants 
where pure water was used. This was not the case 
when water impregnated with animal and vegetable 
matter, or that from a dunghill was used, as the 
most luxuriant vegetation ensued. All the efforts 
to induce plants to appropriate to their growth mat- 
ter in any other state than that of solution have 
failed. The finest and most impalpable particles 
of matter are rejected equally with the coarsest. Da- 
vy ineffectually tried charcoal, reduced to the finest 
possible state ; and Cbaptal and Johnson equally 
failed with the earths, saline substances, and with 
other organic matter. All nutrition, then, in plants, 
as well as in animals, is performed by substances in 
solution, or mri-form ; and it is hence also evident, 
that manures are only useful to plants when present- 
ed to them in a liquid form, or when they assume 
that form in the earth by combination with water. 

We have before expressed our full conviction 
that all vegetable growth, or nutrition, is the result 
of a chemical action not dissimilar to that of the vol- 
taic battery, or the agency of electro-magnetism. 
Of the existence of such electro or voltaic currents, 
vegetation itself furnishes tbe moat conclusive 
proof. To this the vegetable sensibility of tbe 
mimosa must be attributed; and the currents as they 
exist in the fluids of plants, may, under the micros- 
cope, be distinctly observed in those plants with 
transparent cuticles, such as the Caulina Jragilis, or 
Tradescantia virginiaca. We further infer this action 
from the general similarity existing in the functions 
of vegetables and animals, and their nutritive powers. 
In animals the nervous system furnishes conclusive 
evidence of such agency, and tho organization of 
the plant may not unreasonably he referred to the 


same cause. tf Perhap9,” says Professor Ilenslow, 
** until the contrary is proved, we may consider tho 
addition of sensibility, to the living principle, as tho 
characteristic property of animals ; a properly or 
quality by which the individual is rendered consci- 
ous of its existence, or of its wants, and by which 
it is induced to satisfy these wants by some act of 
volition/’ Dr. Green, in quoting this passage from 
Prof. H., goes farther, and says, “ We are inclined 
to the belief, however difficult it may be to demon- 
strate it, that a quality strictly analagous in its 
results, to this property in animals, belongs to veg- 
etables/'* Every new truth in vegetable physiology 
goes to confirm our previous opinions of the nature 
of vegetable nutrition, and develop the rationale of 
manures. The earths will not cease vegetation, be 
they ever so nicely proportioned ; water cannot 
support tbe plant, when used in a pure state; the 
salts of manures, constituting their most efficient 
part, are fatal to plants in a concentrated form, or 
when present in too large quantities ; but when these 
are combined, the growth of the plant they are 
brought to act upon, is certain and rapid. It is 
scarcely possible there should be a clearer or more 
beautiful illustration of the nature of tho chemical 
action necessary to the growth of plants than this 
combination affords. In this case the different earths 
constitute the battery for the generation of the vol- 
taic current, the particles constituting the plates of 
the great machine of nature, and the finer the earths 
are made the greoter the number of pairs, and con- 
sequently tbe more active in their reaults. In itself, 
however, this battery is powerless ; it is only when 
tbe plates are plunged in an exciting fluid, when 
water containing the salts necessary to produce this 
action is applied, that this current, se indispensable 
to the growth of plants, indeed without which no 
vegetable ( and perhaps no other ) organization is 
possible, is fully developed. To us this philosophy 
of vegetation appears extremely simple and natural, 
explaining more satisfactorily than any other theory, 
tbe action both of vegetable and mineral manures. 

If the plates of zinc in the common battery are 
corroded or destroyed, or those of copper rendered 
worthless by continued action, it is clear these de- 
fects must be supplied before the desired effect can 
be produced. So if any of the necessary earths 
he absent, or if they have been exhausted by culti- 
vation, a healthy vegetation cannot be expected, 
until this deficiency is remedied. And if tne pro- 
portions of earths are ever so perfect, if the exciting 
agents, the salts and the water, are absent, there 
can be no growth ; the current, which alone carries 
into circulation the substances that go to the for- 
mation of the plant, cannot exist. In this way only, 
can tbe prodigious fertilizing powers of some liquid, 
or dry manures that when applied to the soil become 
liquid, be satisfactorily accounted for. Urines, pou- 
drette, and the sewerage water of large cities are 
instances of this kind of agents. 

But whatever opinion may be entertained of 
the theory bore advanced, it cannot be disputed, 
that independent of the substances more particular- 
ly necessary to excite voltaic action, there are few 
articles so rich in tbe materials required by plants, 
as what are termed tbe liquid manures, or tne drain- 
ings of the barn-yard or tne stables. This fluid con- 
tains the most essential of the salts employed in 
accelerating vegetation, and their loss to the fanner 


* See an ingenious paper on “ Vegetable Organo- 
graphy and Physiology in the 77th No. of Professor 
Silhman’s Journal. The instances given in proof by 
Dr. G., are not satisfactory to us.— Eds. of Cult. 
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is irreparable. There is some little difference in the 
constituents of the urine of different animals and of 
man, but the analysis of one, and we select that of 
the cow, by Prof, brande, will give a sufficiently ac- 
curate notion of the constituents of this substance, 
and the loss occasioned by not converting it to its 


proper use in promoting vegetation. 

Water 65.0 

Urea 4.0 

Phosphate of Lime 3.0 

Muriates of Potash and Ammonia 15.0 

Sulphate of Potash 6.0 

Carbonates of Potash and Ammonia 4.0 

Loss 3.0 


100.0 

Barn-yard manure, after it has been deprived by 
solution, by washing, and by evaporation of these 
essential animal and vegetable salts, is very little 
better than common vegetable mould. Its efficiency 
in promoting vegetation is gone with the exciting 
agents it has parted with ; the remainder is only the 
earths which have formed the frame-work of the 
plants, consumed or decomposed, useful indeed, but 
wholly wanting in the power they once possessed. 

To show the difference caused by the presence of 
these agents in enabling plants to take up the mat- 
ters necessary for their perfection, we give the 
following from a statement of Prof. Johnson : 

“ I caused beans to vegetate under three different 
circumstances; the first were grown in distilled 
water ; the second were grown in sand and watered 
with rain water; the third were sown in rich gar- 
den mould. The plants thus produced when ac- 
curately analyzed, were found to yield the following 


proportion of ashes : 

Those watered with distilled water 3.9 

Those ,, with rain water 7.5 

Those grown in garden mould 12.0” 


Garden mould, or soil, more than almost any other 
abounds in these prominent elements of fertility, 
and the above experiment proves conclusively the 
importance of their presence, where luxuriant vege- 
tation is wished or expected. 

Liquid manure, then, may be considered one of tbe 
most valuable agents in tne production of crops. 
But its use as practised on the continent of Europe, 
and in China, cannot be expected here ; it, has as 
yet scarcely been introduced into England, though 
where it has been tried its benefits have been most 
decisive. The additional labour required in the 
German or Flemish use of this manure is so great 
that their system unless in some limited cases, cannot 
be expected here ; the cost would exceed the in- 
come. There is no necessity, however, for the 
frightful waste of this valuable material that we wit- 
ness in every part of our country. Instead of this 
fertilizing fluid being converted to a profitable use, 
the great object, with multitudes of farmers, seems to 
be, bow they shall get rid of it in the easiest manner. 
Ditches are constructed from their yards or stables 
to tbe highway, and tbe neighbouring brook or river, 
to tarry off the precious article, as though it was 
feared tbe surest means of fertilizing the soil, or pro- 
ducing great crops, would accumulate too rapidly. 

It is to tbe accumulation of such salts that the 
sewerage of cities owes its fertilizing properties, 
when employed for the purposes of irrigation. A 
striking instance of this power appears in tbe aston- 
ishing increase of the grass crops on the water mea- 
dows near Edinburgh since the water from the drains 
of that metropolis have been applied to their irriga- 
tion. This result will not be surprising to any one 


who reflects on the composition of such sewerage ; 
“ its endless mixture of organic matters, its soot, its 
carbonate of lime, its decomposed animal matter, and 
above all its urine,” combine to produce one of the 
most active stimulants of vegetation known. 

But if farmers cannot at present in this country 
be at the expense of the vats for converting the 
whole or the most of their barn or stable manures into 
liquid manures, or the costly apparatus for its dis- 
tribution, thoy can do much to prevent its waste by 
furnishing tbe means for its absorption, where there 
is an excess, as there usually is in tbe vicinity of the 
yard or stables, and thus save it for tbe use of the 
soil. To do this it is necessary, in the first place, 
that some cheap and easily constructed reservoir 
should receive these drainings when they are formed. 
In most yards a hollow may be made, without lining, 
if the soil is retentive, but if porous, with a lining of 
clay and imbedded pebbles, and this, if filled with 
swamp earth, tbe sandy wash from the roads, or even 
common earth, will absorb large quantities of this 
liquid manure, and thus obtain a fertilizing power, 
equal, if not superior, to that of common barn-yard 
manure, treated in tbe ordinary manner. These 
earths brought to the yard, become thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the salts and other fertilizing matters 
of the yard, and thus preseve for the farmer what 
would otherwise be lost to bis use. In many cases 
where tbe cattle and sheep are folded in open yards, 
a covering of vegetable mould, swamp ear«.h, &c„ 
spread over the yard after it has been cleared out, to 
the depth of a foot, will prevent much waste by its 
absorbing power, and being thoroughly mixed by the 
feet of cattle with tbe ordinary manure, will be found 
in tbe spring when wanted for use on tbe field a 
most valuable manure. In this way, some farmers 
add to tbeir stock of fertilizing materials some hun- 
dreds of loads annually. One of the moat successful 
farmers of New- England, Mr. Clark of Northampton, 
has pursued this system to a considerable extent, 
and with marked benefit. Others also, have tested 
its use, and speak highly of the practice, as corres- 
ponding perfectly with the theory. 

Various opinions have been entertained of the 
utility of piling barn-yard manures when not wanted 
.for immediate use, or the propriety of placing them 
under cover. It not unirequently occurs that the 
stable or yard manures made during the winter, are 
not required for the spring crops, and are reserved 
'for those to be sown in autumn. Tbe question now 
arises, how shall this manure be disposed of daring 
the summer? If it remain spread over the surface 
of the yard exposed to alternate sun and rains, it 
appears clear that tbe most valuable parts of it, the 
salts and animal part, must be lost in such a course. 
If piled, and left without farther care, it is very apt 
to be damaged by excesive heat in tbe fermentation, 
and the consequent escape either in the form of gas, 
or that of a thick black liquor from the base of tbe 
heap, of these essential agents of fertility. Some 
farmers, aware of these disadvantages, have piled 
their manures, but in such a way as to prevent the 
loss or escape of any of these valuable constituents. 
With a little extra labor, added to that required for 
ordinary piling, they have converted the contents of 
their yards into a proper compost, greatly increas- 
ing the quantity, while all the valuable qualities are 
retained. This is effected by placing the fresh manures 
in alternate layers with such earths as we have 
noticed before, these earths becoming impregnated 
with the evolved gases, while they at the same time 
absorb and retain whatever liq uid matter may escape 
from the dung during the process of fermentation. 
The height and breadth ef these mounds must depend 
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oa the quantity of manure to be treated in this way, 
and the facilities for piling it at the command of the 
farmer. 

Perhaps the roost satisfactory test of the relative 
value of manures, may be found in the series of 
experiments instituted at the request of the Prussian 
government, by Professor Hemhstadt of Berlin, and 
repeated with every kind ef variation, by Professor 
Scbubler, with the same results. The following 
table, prepared with great care from the record of 
those experiments, will show the value of the sere* 
ral manures named, on soil of the same quality or 
productiveness. 

" If the soil without any manure yield a produce 
of three times the quantity of seed originally sown, 
then the same quantity of land when manured or 
droned with herbage, grass, leaves, &c., will yield 
5 times the seed sown. 

When manured with cow* 


duog. 7 

With pigeon’s dung, 9 

With horse dung, 10 

With human urine, 112 

With sheep dung, It 

With human manure or 
bullock's blood, 14 


Thus if before manuring, an acre of land with two 
bushels of seed, would give a produce of six bush- 
els, the same acre manured with urine would give 
twenty-four bushel* ; and if with bullocks blood, 
twenty-eight bushels. Experience shows that with 
roots and grasses the difference will he about as 
great on soils of the same quality ; and these facts 
evince more conclusively than any reasoning can, the 
value of such manures, and the necessity there is of 
the farmer's making the best possible use of them, 
if he would succeed in his occupation. 


THE DERBYSHIRE FARMS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I am the occupier of a considerable farm 
in the hilly part of North Derbyshire* We have 
tome good grazing and mowing l&nds amongst our 
hills, and our rents are not apparently high. We 
have also good markets for much of our produce ; 
but notwithstanding these seeming advantages, the 
greater part of the farmers in these h*lly districts 
who have no other incomes than the profits of 
their farms, are poor. 

It has long been my opinion that we must have 
tome heavy disadvantages to contend with, that 
our brother farmers in the southern counties were 
in a great measure exempt from, and the object of 
this letter is to point out some of them. 

The first that I shall mention is the shortness of 
our summer season, and consequently the length of 
our winters. On this account we are obliged to 
appropriate a far greater part of our farms for the 
supply of winter food for cattle, than is needful in 
the southern counties. And with respect to our 
rammer grazing, it is generally the middle of J une 
before our pastures can be fully stocked, and by 
the middle or end of September, frosty nights be- 
come so prevalent, that both grass and cattle cease 
to grow, 'except in some sheltered situations ; there 
is therefore not time to feed a large sized Yorkshire 
beast, except It he bought in half fed, and then the 
price is high, and being obliged to be sold out In 
September or October, when beef is at its lowest 


price, the profit for grazing is but small. It is not 
so with graziers in the southern districts, they can 
buy in a great part of their feeding stock in Febru- 
ary or March, and by the help of a little hay in 
those months, can keep tbdr cattle growing, so 
that by the end of June they are ready for the 
butcher at a time when beef is high in price. They 
then buy for a second crop, and not being subject 
to our severe night frosts can keep them growing 
until Christmas, when the price of beef again gets 
higher, so that had we our grazing lands rent-free, 
they would still have an advantage over us. But 
there is an other disadvantage which our hilly farms 
lie under, that is sufficient of itself to account for 
our poverty without any other. It is a truth which 
few will deny, that grass, corn, tares, and many 
other things which the earth produces, have a natu- 
ral tendency to grow up perpendicular or upright. 
This being admitted, it will follow as a truth 
equally clear, that whatever may be the surface of 
a farm as to hills and dales, or whatever may be 
its admeasurement, its produce can be no more 
than what the flat area or base upon which the 
farm may be said to rest would produce. 

To make this appear more clear to my brother 
farmers amongst these hills, and others whom it 
may concern, I would suppose two thin boards 
to be cut to an equal size, say three feet long by 
two feet wide ; lay these boards one exactly upon 
the other upon a level table, then mark the upper 
board into squares, or fields, so as to represent a 
farm of any given quantity, say 100 acres, and the 
under board would represent the flat base upon 
which the farm rested, and would likewise he 100 
acres, but raise one edge of the upper board so as 
to represent the farm as being sloping, or on a hill 
side, it would still measure 100 acres, but its power 
of production would be decreased, inasmuch as you 
would have reduced the base upon which the farm 
rested, and the higher you raised the edge of the 
board the more would this be the case. 

Again, suppose the two boards laid flat on the 
table as before, they would then as before, both 
represent 100 acres ; lay upon the upper board or 
farm, a number of wash basins at short distances 
one from another, and with their bottoms upwards, 
it might then be said to represent the farm as 
covered with hills and dales, such as we have 
many in this district. Send a land surveyor to 
measure this farm, he would take his Hues over 
hills and dales in the different parts of the farm, 
and the result of his admeasurement would proba- 
bly be 130 acres. 

At this measure it is let, and the tenant has to 
pay rent, taxes, rates, and in many cases wages 
also, according to this admeasurement. But what 
is the produce ? Why the produce is no more, nor 
can be than the produce of 100 acres, which tho 
flat surface of the board or farm represented before 
these basius or hills were put upon it. 

What 1 have here stated I believe to be the chief 
and true causes of our poverty. 

A North Derbyshire Farmer. 


FARMER’S INSURANCE INSTITUTION. — 
By the plan of Deferred Annuities just announced 
by this society, a single deferred annuity is made, 
not only to answer the same object, hut to equal ivt 
amount the entire sum of all the advantages here- 
tofore only obtained by the middle and industrious 
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classes by separate investments in Savings* Banks, 
Benefit Societies, and Loan Banks. 

1. A small yearly or weekly contribution will 
secure the most ample return for after life. Thus : 
the payment of 2/. 12s. per annum (Is. a week) 
beginning at 20 will at 05 entitle the party to an 
annuity for life of upwards of 47/. 

2. Two-thirds atany time will be lent on the deposit 
of policy, being a fund always available during 
sickness or want of employment. 

3. The whole or any part of the money wi 1 ! be 
returned to the policy holder whenever required, 
or to representatives in case of death before the 
stipulated age. 


NOTES OF AN EXPERIMENT 
WITH GYPSUM. 

My farm, on which the experiment was made, has 
long been under clover. It is and has been for the 
last twenty years, carried on upon the four course 
system. It is now impossible for a full crop of red 
clover to be grown upon it. In order to remedy 
this, gypsum had been recommended by Davy, 
&c., which I determined to try. Last year I had a 
piece under red clover. It is the be st piece of land 
in my little farm, and had been limed for the crop 
of turnips the two years previously. The plant 
was generally well set after the barley was reaped. 
The soil is light loam subsoil, a porous gravel, and 
perfectly dry. 

I staked a piece out in March, 1839, and applied 
grossly powdered gypsum at the rate as near as I 
could guess of about three bushels per acre. 

I watched the plot narrowly through the summer 
but it partially failed like the rest, nor could I sec 
any greater vigour in the plants which remained^ 
nor could I perceive the slightest difference in the 
second crop upon the gypsum piece, nor any 
difference in the subsequent crop of wheats. I 
ought to have stated that the gypsum was not cal- 
cined. 

On a previous occasion a friend presented me 
with a cask of chemically prepared gypsum { sul- 
phate of lime.) I laid it on in May, on a wet morn- 
ing at the rate of about three bushels per acre, 
soil sandy — subsoil, white sand with an occasional 
stratum of gravel. I could not perceive the slight- 
est improvement in the crop over that where no 
gypsum had been applied. 

Matthew Marmaduke Miiburn. 


ON SALT AS MANURE. 

Kent , Sejit 20, 1840, 

S rP> _ Will you have the goodness to inform me in 
your next publication, whether Salt used upon ploughed 
ground in a fruit plantation will injure the fruit trees or 
not, also what quantity of that article is requisite per 
acre in stony ground. 

Your obedient servant, 

A Young Farmer* 

“ The quantity per acre for strong fallow ground, 
is from sixteen to twenty bushels per acre. So far 
from injuring the fruit trees, it will promote their 
general health ; the application of salt to apple 
orchards for this purpose is an old custom in Here- 
fordshire — why does not our correspondent mix the 
salt with lime ? — say 20 bushels of salt and 40 
bushels of lime, mixed dry, and not. spread on the 
land for three months ?” — Ed. 


JETHRO TULL. 

My Dear Sir, — It is now exactly a century 
since the death of Jethro Tull, the great father of 
the drill husbandry, a man whose services to agri- 
ture have rarely been equalled, and never excelled^ 
At this centenary anniversary of bis death, might 
it not tend to the honour of the professors of that 
science, which Tull laboured so ardently, aud so per- 
severingly to advance, if they were to commemorate 
his death by some agricultural meeting ? For in- 
stance, by having a public dinner ? The great 
English naturalist John Ray, had a similar tribute 
paid to his memory' some few years since, by a pub- 
lcc meeting of men of science, and ought not 
Jethro Tull’s services to the cultivators of the soil of 
England to be remembered with equal gratitude ? 
Such a meeting would not only do honour 
to the agriculturists of our country', but it 
would be another convincing proof that though 
Tull’s contemporaries opposed and ridiculed all Ids 
efforts to improve the fertility of the land, yet that 
a succeeding generation, made wiser by experience, 
at last paid that tardy homage to liis memory' which 
true genius is ever sure eventually to receive. As 
there is no paper that circulates more widely 
amongst the leading farmers of England than your 
own, I beg leave through its pages to offer these 
remarks, and to express my willingness to co-ope- 
rate in the best way in my power with those who 
may deem the suggestion worthy of being carried 
into execution. — I am, iny dear Sir, yours faith- 
faithfully, Cuthbert H. Johnson. 

14 Gray's Inn Square, August 20. 


DIBBLING MANGEL-WURTZEL. 

Sir, — I and many of my neighbours dibbled in 
our mangol-wurtzcl seeds in the first u’cek in April 
last; they made their appearance very regularly, 
and advanced in growth rapidly, but I think I may 
say, one-fourth of them has run to seed. I should 
he really obliged if some of your many correspon- 
dents and readers would favour ine with their 
opinion, through the medium of your excellent pub- 
lication, of the cause which induces me to trouble 
them, to inform me whether they know from expe- 
rience, that mangel-wurtzcl seeds put into the 
ground at any particular period, is liable to run to 
seed, as ours have done ? or whether it is imputable 
to some defect in the seed ? or that the seed has 
been the produce of un transplanted bulbs? The sort 
we planted and prefer, is the yellow globe. 

Now, as I have the pen in my hand, and as the 
wheat-sowing season is approaching, I will add a 
few words on that subject. I believe that the re- 
ceived opinion is, that the seed of com of all kinds, 
should be obtained from a better soil and climate 
than that where it is to be sow'n. I know that my 
neighbours and I, in general, get a part of our seed- 
wheat from Bristol, and the sort preferred is the 
red Lammas, hut it is found always to degenerate. 
Now, I entertain a notion, that we ought rather, 
as change of seed is found to be advantageous, to 
procure it from a colder and wetter climate, with 
the expectation that instead of degenerating, it 
would improve in quality and productiveness, and 
1 have, (in consequence of having formed perhaps 
an erroneous opinion,) ordered seed-wheat from the 
west of Scotland. If yon, Mr. Editor, or any one 
well qualified, would favour me with your or his 
thoughts upon the subject, you would very much 
oblige your regular reader, E. H. 

Haverfordwest, Sept . 3. 
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ON SMUT BLADDERS IN 
WHEAT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I read in your last number a sensibly written 
article on the sub’ect of smut bladders in wheat, re* 
lative to wbich I beg your permission to muke a few 
remarks. Many years ago an old gentleman com- 
municated to me the result of an experiment wbich 
he made relative to smut in wheat : he procured 
some moderately clean wheat, and divided it into 
four portions, two of which he washed thoroughly, 
scrubbing it well with a broom, and changing the 
water several times, until the water as wel I as the 
wheat appeared quite pure, after wbich in its wet 
state, be blaokened a portion of the wheat thoroughly 
with smut balls; this sample I call No. 1 ; he dried 
the surface of the other portion with new lime, 
Ne« *Z ; the other two portions were not wetted, but 
one part he smutted over, No. 3 ; and the other 
part remained in its original atate, No. 4. These 
four samples of wheat he set by means of the dibble 
in the middle of a field, on separate ridges adjoining 
each other; the result at harvest was as follows: — 
The sample No. 1, produced nearly all smut balls. 
The sample No. 2, was quite free from smut of any 
kind. The sample No. 3, produced a largo quan- 
tity of saint balls, and the wheat was blackened by it, 
but not so bad as No. 1. The sample No. 4, produced 
wheat with an occasional ear of smut of wheat, 
intermixed in a slight degree as is frequently the 
case. The result of this experiment appears to 
prove that smut is a disease introduced into the 
giain through the skin, and is of a similar nature to 
wheat that the small pox is to the human species, 
and that it may be, and most frequently is, propagated 
by inoculation, owing to the pound corn coming into 
contact with the smut. As a farther proof 1 may add 
that during near forty years* observation ns a miller, 

I have generally found that when farmers persisted 
in setting their old stock of wheat when only a little 
smutty, the smut has kept increasing till they have 
changed their stock. I believe that the most smutty 
wheat which can be produced might be rendered 
free from smut by frequent washing and scrubbing 
in several waters, and the only advantage there is 
in the new slaked lime is, that it operates upon the 
skin of the grain as a caustic to destroy any 
virulence which may possibly remain. I know a 
farmer in this neighbourhood who purchases smutty 
wheat for seed when a good stock is offered him, 
not only because be cau get it cheaper, but because 
be is of opinion that it is generally more productive 
than other wheat, trusting to bis own good manage- 
ment in eradicating the disease which he assures his 
neighbours is only skin deep, although productive 
of such serious consequences unless removed by 
soma kind of caustic; but this I think, on the whole, 
a dangerous experiment, for in eradicating the 
disease there is a danger of killing the patient, 

A Norfolk Miller. 

Sept. 17. 

VJS. I recommend the farmers to turn their at- 
tention to the corn laws, with a view to the intro- 
duction of a fixed duty, rather than the present 
fictitious system of averages, which can only benefit 
the large capitalist to the injury of all other classes. 


The Black Toning ton estate, consisting of 2,500 
acres of land, has been purchased by Lord Ashburton 
for 30,000/.— Exeter Tima • 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
GRAIN AND FLOUR. 

[from the herald.] 

The following letter refers to some former re- 
marks under this head in respect of imports of bread 
stuffs from the United States, and as coming from a 
practical source is deserving attention : — 

“ Sir,— I n your paper of this morning the writer of 
your city article makes some observations upon the 
importation of bread stuffs from America, which seem 
to spring from eutire ignorance or misapprehension of 
that important branch of trade. He talks of the im- 
possibility of selecting the American markets in pre- 
ference to those of the Continent in consequence of 
their high comparative standard. Having been some- 
what engaged in this trade during the past year, ( can 
testify that the American market is decidedly the 
cheapest of the two. 1 have purchased wheat at New 
Orleans, and the same has been done during the whole 
winter and spring, at 80 cents, per bushel, costing 
with the high freight of Is. 4d. per bushel, but 37s. to 
38s. per quarter laid down here. Flour has been also 
bought in large quantities at less than four dollars per 
barrel, freight about two dollars more, while even at 
the dearer markets of New York and Philadelphia the 
article has been selling at less than six dollars, and 
could be laid down at any port in England at 28$. per 
barrel. The figure your correspondent gives for the 
continental markets is much higher than this. Even 
with the impulse given to the grain markets of the 
States by the Great Western’s news, the price of 
wheat at Philadelphia only reached 40s. per qr/fr eight 
and expenses to England, 5s. 6d.more. 

“ Were the importation of grain a constant trade, 
there is little doubt of the United States being our 
chief market. Their facilities for production and con- 
sumption are yearly increasing, the former far beyond 
their own wants, the latter beyond their own powers. 
Fitful and uncertain as are their exports of com te 
this country, not a farthing of their value is returned 
in the form of specie, the whole of it goes in that of 
manufactures. The contrary is observable in our trade 
in grain with the Continent. The serfs in Poland and 
Prussia arc not consumers of manufactures, like our 
descendants in the western hemisphere, and the growth 
of a trade with them mast be slow and gradual. Were 
there any mode of establishing a steady trade with 
America in grain, uider a moderate fixed duty, the 
farmers in this country would be certain to reap the 
advantage of a considerable advance in the price of 
wool, in the growth of which many are largely en- 
gaged, and which is so dependent upon American trade 
for its elevation of depression in value. 

“ Hoping that you can allow me a corner in your 
influential journal for these few observations, I remain, 
sir, yours respectfully, 

*' A Liverpool Merchant. 

“ Tithcbam-strcet, Liverpool , Sept. 14.” 

The writer should be quite clear about his own 
premises before he is so free in charging others with 
“ entire ignorance. ’* It is not denied, nor was it 
meant to be, that in particular periods of high prices 
here, wheat and flour might be profitably imported 
from America ; but in the average of years it is in- 
contestable that the prices of com rule considerably 
higher in America than in Poland, the north of Ger- 
many, and the Black Sea. This being the fact, as 
fact it is, how will the “ Liverpool Merchant** make 
out his case that, “ under a moderate fixed duty,*' 
there could he any great general eltensien of corn 
imports from the United States, or what he calls “ a 
steady trade ” in that commodity w’ith them ? In 
periods of scarcity and high prices there would be, 
as there are and have been, considerable imports 
from America ; as there have been also from France 
and from Belgium ; but it would be absurd to reason 
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from an isolated case, or from the extraordinary oc- 
currences of one or two years, and so confouna and 
transform the exception into the rule. On the ap- 
proaching advent of a bad harvest here, always fore- 
seen and speculated upon, recourse is had forthwith 
to the cheapest corn countries, and especially to 
those nearest at hand, first. The Baltic ports are 
therefore first visited, and partially cleared of their 
stocks. But as prices are enhanced there in the 
natural order of things with large purchases, and 
holders are more tenacious as they become advised 
of rising market, and short produce in England, the 
speculator next bends his steps to more distant re- 
gions, and ransacks the stores of Odessa, if stores 
there chance to be. He will next resort, to complete 
his operations, to some of the ports of Asia Minor, 
with Leghorn and other Italian ports. It is only in 
default of obtaining the proportion of supplies of 
which he is in want, or for which he has the means 
of payment, that he turns his attention to the United 
States. The reason is evident. His object is not 
only to sell at the dearest rate, but to buy at the 
cheapest, because, from the balance results the 
largest share of profit; and common prudence dictates 
resort, therefore, in the first instance, to the cheapest 
and most abundant corn countries. It is only when 
by his extensive operations the warehouses there 
have been drained, and prices have advanced se 
high as to be equalized with those of this country, 
the market to which he brings his commodity, that 
he looks elsewhere, and among the rest to the United 
States. Although com there is generally dearer of 
cost, as compared with the parts of the world cited, 
yet as prices rule so high in England he finds that he 
can import with a profit still, though a less profit ; 
whilst the American producer, with fair stocks on 
hand, finds a sale profit also, then that the stocks of 
the cheap corn countries are exhausted. But it is 
only under these conditions, and with prices ele- 
vated to a certain point here, that American corn can 
be imported with a profit at all, either to grower or 
importer. When, for example, the bouse of Barings 
commenced their great corn purchases abroad in the 
year 1838, which were continued last year, although 
not on so large a scale, they did not despatch their 
ships in ballast to New York, or Philadelphia, or 
New Orleans, but to Dantzic, Konigsberg, and 
Memel. They left the lesser people to glean after- 
wards what is called just a “ living*' profit, by picking 
up a few thousand barrels of flour and quarters of 
wheat in the United States. It is true that the 
lowness of freight, the certainty of return cargoes, 
and the general facilities of intercourse, are all so 
many advantages in favour of the American product, 
and to the extent serve to ieduce the difference of 
price and the greater cost of production, as between 
America and the cheap corn regions, but after all 
they are not considerable enough to equalize them 
upon balance, as from what has been said may readily 
be understood. It may safely be assumed, without 
recurring for the occasion to any calculations in 
everybody’s power, that so far as labour, which 
enters so materially into the cost, corn can be raised 
in nearly all the European and Asiatic corn coun- 
tries before quoted at one-fourth of the outlay re- 
quired in tbe United States. The “ Liverpool 
Merchant ” may find on consultation of tbe proper 
authorities that on an average of years wheat at 
Salonica, for example, is not one-half the price it 
shall bear in New York. Doubtless, with the high 
rates of price now prevailing, and with tbe bareness 
of supplies in the north of Europe and elsewhere, 
corn and flour may be temporarily imported with 
profit from the United States. It is a misfortune, 


we are free to own, that in seasons of deficiency 
here, the supply cannot be furnished in a larger de- 
gree, and more exclusively from the United States, 
because, as the “ merchant M fairly observes, tbe 
return value is taken, not in specie, but in menu 
factures. The reverse is the fact with respect to 
Poland, where tbe people are too poor to be profit- 
able consumers, even if the duties on manufactures 
were not prohibitory. It is not necessary to show 
tbe “ merchant ” how really futile are his sanguine 
speculations of advantage to tbe English farmer 
from a moderate fixed duty on corn, on the plea that 
they would reap a corresponding profit of a “ con- 
siderable advance in the price of wool,*’ from tbe 
increased demand of America for woollens. But it 
may be retorted upon him that be seems to be in 
“ entire ignorance ” of the fact that the Americans 
grow wool and make woollen cloths themselves, end 
that both the growth and the make are on the in- 
crease. The breed of sheep in America, writing 
from memory, is already equal to nearly three- 
fifths that of this country. The breed here is 
estimated somewhere about 35,000,000, and in 
the United States we think at fO, 000, 000, if not 
more. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

I beg leave to inform all farmers, whose lands 
are infected with wire- worm, that I have discovered 
what I consider to be an effectual method of irra- 
dicating those destructive insects. 

Having purchased a subsoil plough, for the pur- 
pose of breaking up the crust of my sand -land, I 
commenced using it three years ago, with great 
success as regards turnips and barley crops. Last 
winter I subsoil-ploughed three fields, and left a 
fourth undone, all of which are subject to the 
worm. My growing crops now show that this 
ploughing has been a very efficacious means of de- 
stroying the worm. The three fields that were 
subsoil-ploughed are quite free from the worm, and 
have produced beautiful crops of turnips; while 
the fourth, I am convinced, would have been 
nearly all destroyed, had I not employed women 
and children to go up and down every row, with a 
knife in one hand, and a pair of scissors in the 
other, to cut the worms at every injured plant ; 
and by that means I saved eight acres out of ten. 

Now I come to the important part of my ex- 
perience. I commenced with the subsoil plough 
in January last, and finished in February. My 
man who used the plough informs me that he found 
the worms in clusters in the subsoil, in a dormant 
state ; he stopped the plough, and destroyed them 
in quantities, and 1 am of opinion that the rooks 
destroyed the remainder, for there is not a square 
yard deficient iu the tliree crops of turnips where 
the plough was used. 

I believe the subsoil plough was invented by a 
Mr. Smith, a Scotchman. I got mine from him. 
It is made entirely of iron, and calculated to raise 
the soil from twelve to fourteen inches. I only 
worked it about four inches, which I consider a 
sufficient depth. The construction of the plough 
is very simple, and may be made by any good me- 
chanic. 

If any gentleman has a desire to try the experi- 
ment, and wishes to obtain a plough, by applying 
to me, or to Mr. J. West, land-ageut of this place, 
by letter (post-paid), he shall have due attention 
paid to his order. John Weight. 

CoUingham , Notts } Sept 17, 1840. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
TANKS. 

[From Commlmc ations made to tui: Society 
by Mrs. Davii:< Giliiekt, or Eastbourne, 
Sussex.] 

(From the Jour nu l of the lloyal Agricultural Society,) 

These tanks arc remarkable for their simplicity, 
economy, and efficiency, and between thirty and 
forty of them have already been constructed in 
Eastbourne and its neighbourhood, and also many 
in Cornwall, as reservoirs for rain water, in 


districts where the drainage of the mines occasions 
a great deficiency in the springs. 

The depth of the tanks is often 1 2 feet, aud the 
excavation is circular like that of a common draw- 
well : the diameter, however, of the upper part 
being onc-tljird greater when the hole is first dug 
tbau that of the bottom : the sides arc not upright, 
but have a shelving inclination, which enables 
labourers, unused to mason-work, to construct 
them; but where the ground is hard fas in the 
case of chalk) some labour in making the pits 
might be saved by their bung larger at the bottom 
than at the top, as is the case with some wells. 



After the excavation has been completed, the 
bottom of the tank is formed of cither brick or 
stone work, or of chalk flints, bedded in with 
grey lime mortar, and coated with Parker’s 
cement, no clay being used in any part of the tank ; 
and the sides arc then walled up in the same 
manner to within about one-third from the top, 
"hen the doming commences by circular layers of 


breks, flints, or chalk, resting immediately on the 
top of the side-walling, the successive courses 
advancing one- third of their length beyoud the 
previous layers, which are regularly backed m 
and kept from tilting during the progress of the 
work by earth. When the domiug reaches the 
suiface, and the last course has beeu laid down, 
the work will present the following arrangement. 



The top must then be secured by slabs of wood, 
four stones, or bars of iron, or mason-work a foot 
or two high ; a circular opening being left of 
sufficient size for a bucket, pump, or a man to go 
down occasionally for the purpose of cleaning the 
tank. A pump is the most advantageous means 
of drawing out the manure; but us the pump is 
liable to be choked by sediment, it should be 
moveable, and rais<41. as the soil is deposited at 
the bottom, by being passed through rings 
fixed to a post or the nearest building ; and if 
there arc several tanks on a farm a single pump 
may be used for nil by turns. These pumps arc 
made of iron, copper, or zinc, by Mr. Turner, of 
Dorset -street. Fleet-street ; and it is essential that 
a hole be made in the extremity of the handle to 
fix on a stick of wood, to enable persons standing 
on the ground to use the handle for the delivery 
of the liquid into a cask on wheels. 

The expcncc of these tanks depends of course 
upon the hardness of the ground in digging, and 
on the kind of material used in casing the 
bottom and sides of the tank ; namely, whether 
brick, stone, or flints, bedded in the best lime, 


mortar, or cemeut : but, whatever the shape may 
be, the cost of workmauship paid at Eastbourue 
has generally been 10s. per 100 feet of surface, 
for casing the bottom and sides ; when brick- 
work is used, 1 J inch work is sufficient : if flints, 
from If inches to 12 iuch work. Ju digging the 
last tank of 12 feet deep, on Mrs. Gilbert’s estate, 
two labourers were employed seven days, and 
eight more days to make a drain for conveying 
the water from the high-road and casing and 
doming the tank. The doming was accomplished 
with the cbalk-stoues dug out in excavating the 
tank. One of the tanks at Eastbourne, about 7 
feet deep and wide, has served two labourers’ 
families with water for ten years ; and the mason- 
work of tills tank was made by three boys of only 
twelve years of age. One of *12 feet by’ 7 feet lias 
been found sufficient to atford a constant supply 
of water to a large family and six horses , this 
was surrounded by only 1} inch brick-work, well 
grouted in with good grey lime mortar, resting 
solid against the sides. At the Eastbourne Union 
House, for fourteeu parishes, a tank has been 
made 23 feet deep by 11 feet wide, of the roughest 
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materials, being only flint-stones ; and though 
they require more mortar than regularly-shaped 
stones, only 90 bushels of lime were allowed, in- 
eluding two coats of plaster ; and the workmanship 
was executed by the paupers themselves — the only 
essential points being, that no clay (which worms 
in time bore through) be used, and that the lime 
or Parker's cement be good. Labourers' gardens 
have been watered by the rain which formerly 
injured the public road, and now turned into a 
tank surrounded with 9-inch masonry, and the 
water drawn up by a cast-iron curb. Ponds have 
been made with equal success on the same 
principles, dug only 4 £ feet below the surface, the 
excavated portions being added to the sides and 
covered with pebbles about one foot thick, like a 
road, embedded in good lime mortar. 

Tanks both for soft water and liquid manure 
arc desirable in most farm-yards.* 


ON FEEDING SHEEP IN YARDS. 

Sir, — Having read in your report of the Northal- 
lerton Agricultural Meeting, Mr. John Welbank 
Cbilder's remarks on sheep feeding, und having my- 
self practised house- feeding sheep for many years, I 
beg to say that I perfectly agree with Mr. J. W. 
Childers as to the extraordinary increase of sir.e and 
condition as well as economy of food, and what he 
omits, acquisition of manure, but I think it right to 
state, for the benefit of those who may be inclined to 
try the practice, that I have found from long expe- 
rience that when closely confined in an airy bouse 
or shed they did much better, and were less liable to 
foot-rot, thau when allowed to go into a yard, which 
1 attribute (o their receiving a sudden chill on going 
from the warm house into the open air ; particularly 
in bad weather, when on their return to the house, 
the evaporation from their wet wool causes such in- 
tense cold as to check their insensible perspiration, 
which materially injures their health, causing con- 
sumption, cough, and many other diseases. In my 
opinion, they thrive best in a covered house, on hur- 
dles raised some inches from the ground, lightly 
littered over, so us to afford dry footing; the litter 
should be often changed, and (he hurdles raised and 
cleaned under, to prevent any bad smell, and if 
some sand or fine mould be laid under the hurdles, 
it will increose the dunghill with the best description 
of manure. When corn is not very high, one pound 
of bruised oats or barley to each sheep, or of peas or 
beans, steeped in strong salt und water, in addition 
to their potatoes or turnips, greatly accelerates their 
fattening, und umply repays the’ expense. They 
should always lmve the use of salt, and plenty of 
clean water to drink. 

1 remain, Sir, yours, 

An Irish Farmer. 

Should any of your subscribers wish for any 
further particulars, 1 shall be happy to afford them 
the results of above twenty years' experience. 

August 1 ?th* 


9 The Rev. Mr. Rham, in his “Outlines of 
Flemish Husbandry,” page 80, and art. “ Dairy," 
in the Penny Cvclopmdia, has recorded the estimation 
in which liquid manure tanks, or vaulted cisterus 
under the cow-houses, are held in Belgium. 


TOLLS ON LIME USED AS A 
MANURE. 

A pamphlet written by Mr. S. Bailey, Hereford, 
and published by E. G. Wright, of that'town, has 
lately come under our notice, in which the writer 
considers the injustice and hurtful tendency of tax- 
ing, or in any way adding to the expense of any 
articles that are used for the purpose of improving 
the land, and increasing the necessaries of life ; and 
makes several very judicious observations on the 
benefits that would attend, and have attended the 
abolition of such direct imposts on industry, and 
concludes with miscellaneous remarks on the situa- 
tion of cottages, and on the management of turn- 
pike roads. The latter subject has in many places 
attracted much attention, and we believe, like all 
similar concerns, good and bad management will be 
found pretty nearly balanced. The author's idea of 
publishing the cash accounts of the respective trusts 
would be attended with satisfaction in certain quar- 
ters, and where open straightforward conduct 
prevails, no objection can be urged; and where 
that is wanting, publication might induce it. In 
the scale of a taxation on the eatables and wear- 
ables of life, where the necessity exists of raising a 
revenue from such sources, justice and equity would 
place home productions in the last rank of being 
taxed, and in the first of being relieved ; and among 
home productions, a distinction would be made 
between those that appear of first or secondary 
importance, or between those that are essential to 
industry in any shape, and others that are applied 
to the purposes of luxury and ostentation. All 
direct imposts create more alarm and dissatisfaction 
than those which operate indirectly, or which affect 
by various ways before reaching the original article; 
and taxes on a manufactured article arc much more 
obnoxious than when imposed on raw materials, 
either of importation or of home production. Di- 
rect imposts on such articles as tiles, bricks, lime, 
and manures of any kind, are certainly in the first 
class of relief : in many places tolls are not charged 
on the latter articles, and in others they yet prevail. 
The evasions mentioned by the author os being 
practised by carriers and others in order to evade 
the heavy payment of tolls, merely shew the shifts 
employed by human nature in order to avoid op- 
pressions on industry, real or supposed : if the bur- 
den could be made light, evasion would not be 
worth the trouble. On tkc subject of the com 
laws, the author appears a most violent party-man, 
and sees the results through one focus only ; on that 
paint, we have only to say that experience often 
falsifies many similar predictions on such compli- 
cated subjects. The turnpike trusts and private 
roads of our country are not yet placed on a sound 
footing of management ; local governments will 
become apathetic when the means of execution 
must be imposed by the members on themselves. 
A general comprehensive measure, on a new foun- 
dation, is wanted. The author has had ample 
means of making observations on these points, and 
brings forward facts for illustration ; and in pub- 
lishing the results of his attention to the subject, he 
deserves much credit from the agricultural world, 
and by forwarding petitions and letters to Members 
of Parliament, means have been adopted of en- 
gaging public attention, which we hope will ere long 
remove such hurtful imposts, and relieve and encou*> 
rage industry by every possible means. 
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DISTEMPER IN CATTLE. 

Benefit <f Tar Water in Fevers, for Cattle at well as the 
Human Species , in a Letter fSm the Lord Bishop of 
Cloy tie, to the Rev. Dr. Halls . Published at His 
Lordship's Desire, on occasion of the present Distemper 
among the Cattle , and for the general Good of Man- 
kind.— London Magazine, March, 1747. 

“To one gallon of fresh tar, pour six gallons of 
cold water ; stir and work them strongly together 
witl) a large flat stick for the space of one full hour ; 
let the whole stand six or eight hours that the tar 
nay subside, then scum it, and pour off the water, 
whereof three gallons warm are to be given the first 
day, two the second, and one the third day, at equal 
intervals, the dose not being less than a pint, nor 
a»re than a quart, and the beast being all that time 
sod for two or three days after, kept warm and 
nourished, if it will not eat hay, with a mash or 
£mel. 

“1 believe this course will rarely fail of success, 
haring often observed fevers in human kind to be 
cared in a similar method. But, as in fevers, it 
ohen throws out pustules or ulcers on the surface 
of the body, so in beasts it may be presumed to do 
the like, which ulcers being anointed with a little 
tar, will, I doubt not, in a short time, dry up and 
disappear. J * 

*\By these means the lives of infected cattle may 
be preserved at the expence of a gallon of tar for 
each. A thing which I repeat and inculcate, not 
only for the sake of cattle and their owners, but also 
for the benefit of mankind in general with regard to 
a fever, which terrible subduer and destroyer of our 
species I have constantly found to be itself easily 
subdued by tar water. Nevertheless, though in 
most other cases 1 find that the use of this medicine 
bath generally obtained, yet in this most dangerous 
and frequent case, where its aid is most wanted, and 
at the same time most sure, ’ 1 do not find that the 
use thereof has equally obtained abroad in the world. 

“It grieves me to think that so many thousands of 
oar species should daily perish by a distemper 
which may be easily cured by a remedy so ready nt 
band, so easily to take, and so cheap to purchase as 
tar water, which I never knew to fail, when 
copiously drank, in any sort of fever. All this I 
aay, after more than an hundred trials, in my own 
family and neighbourhood. 

“ But whatever backwardness people may have to 
try experiments on themselves and their friends, 
yet it is hoped they may venture to try them on their 
cattle, and that the success of such trial in fevers of 
brates (for a fever it plainly is) may dispose them 
to probable hopes of the same success in their own 
species. 

“ Experiments, I grant, ought to be made with 
caution, and vet they may be made, and actually 
are made every day on probable reasons and analogy. 
Thus, for instance, because 1 knew that tar water 
was cordial and diapboretick, and yet no iofiamer, 
I venture to give it in every stage of the small-pox, 
though 1 had never heard before of its being given 
otherwise than as a preservative against that dis- 
temper, and tbe success answered my expectation. 

“ If 1 can but introduce the general use of tar 
water for this murrain, which is in truth a fever, I 
flatter myself this may pave the way for its general 
use in all fevers whatsoever. 

“A murrain among cattle hath been sometimes 
observed to be tbe forerunner of tbe plague among 
men. If that should prove the present case (which 
God forbid ) 1 would earnestly recommend tbe 
copious drinking of worm tar water from tbe Tory 


first appearance of the symptoms of such plague. 
I do also recommend it to lie tried in like manner 
against the bite of a mad dog, when other approved 
medicines are not at band.” 


THE CORN LAWS. 

(to tub editor op tub herald.) 

Mr. Editor, — The corn laws are, of course, just 
now, an interesting subject, and, upon the broad 
general principle, you have handled your correspon- 
dent, “ A Constant Reader,” well. Will you allow 
me to grapple with him for a few minutes in detail. 
The whole of the horror of your “ Constant Reader” 
against the corn laws is compressed in the following 
passage of his letter: — “As to making it up (the 
sufficiency of corn bread for this country) by means 
of our British soils at home, the thing may be re - 
garded as impossible. To bring a larger breadth of 
our home soils into cultivation we must bring a 
portion of our poor and sterile mountains, bogs, 
moors, and heaths, into cultivation. This their 
owners can have little or no inducement to do.” It 
is twenty years this day, since I first visited Lin- 
colnshire. The last stage was from Sleaford to Lin- 
coln. For miles, as far as the eye could reach on 
the right and left, it was one blank rabbit warren. 
It is to this day called Lincoln Heath , and will 
probably be called by that name for a century to 
come. But is it a heath ? Within five years of the 
date of my first excursion it was overloaded with 
standing corn. The Earl of Bristol, the Earl of 
Ripon, Mr. Chaplin, and others leased this rabbit- 
warren, on easy terms as regards rents, to agricul- 
tural capitalists ; and the land which seemed in- 
capable of growing any thing but dog-grass, now 
grows five quarters of wheat, or nine quarters of 
barley, or twelve quarters of oats per acre! So 
much for the despair about a “heath.” Now, if 
your “ Constant Reader” will just take a walk three 
miles from Dunstan Pillar, and stand on the brow 
of a high table land from Potter- Anworth, he will 
then see what can be done with a bog. 1 will not 
now trouble you with what I have heard my worthy 
father-in-law say about the Fens of Lincolnshire, 
in which he was born and bred, and will die. I 
will tell you what within my experience I have seen 
done myself. I have seen corn cut in the Fens of 
Lincolnshire in boats ! There is nothing of that 
now. There is on the spot (and it is impossible 
to estimate too highly, the Cincinnatus sort 
of feeling which Lord Ripon evinces after re- 
tiring from active life) a steam-engine erected, 
which, by a few days’ play in the year, 
keeps that immense bog, stretching on the 
right of the Witham from Lincoln to Boston, just 
ut the proper moisture the land wants ! I will defy 
any man to show me such crops as are now stand- 
ing in that bog. But I must hasten on, and request 
your “ Constant Reader” to cross the river with me, 
and hurry to the Woltls of Lincolnshire. There he 
will see what mountains will produce, when pro- 
perly cultivated. Why, Sir, upon that very land, which 
was not thought worth 5s. an acre, when, like Lin- 
coln-heath, it was perishing for want of cultivation, 
men live and ride now, as they ought to do, in their 
carriages. I have that confidence in the industry 
and the skill of an English farmer that no difficul- 
ties of heath, bog, or mountain will, with due pro- 
tection, prevent him from making this island what 
it ought to be, “ a one and perfect garden overflow- 
ing and overgrowing.”— Yours, B. 

Aug. 2fi. 

U 2 
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ON GREASE FOR DIMINISHING 
FRICTION OF MACHINERY. 

When every mechanical contrivance has been 
adopted for the purpose of diminishing the obstruc- 
tion caused by the attrition of the communicating 
parts of machinery, it is well lcnown that by the 
application of unguents the friction may be further 
removed. Oils are found moat suitable for metals, 
and swines’ grease or tallow of any kind when the 
surfaces are made of wood, and the powder of black 
lead, has been found very useful in relieving the 
motion in very small works of wood. Tallow is 
generally most useful, especially in the case of 
wood moving upon metal greased with that 
substance. 

In the year 1836, a patent was secured by Mr. 
Partridge, for tho discovery of the following com- 
position for diminishing the friction of the wheeU of 
carriages: — 

“ To about 20 gallons of clear soft water apply 
3 or 4 lbs. of fresh lime, put them into a cask, and 
stir them well about, then let it stand about 24 
hours, or until the water is quite clear, when it may 
be drawn off as wanted. The lime water should 
bo stirred up every five or six days, that the water 
may bo kept fully impregnated with the lime. 
To one part or proportion of this solution of lime- 
water, odd one part or proportion of olive oil. 
These ingredients are to be placed in an open vessel, 
and whisked, beat, or stirred well together until 
they are completely blended ; or they may be 
placed in a bottle or jar, and well shaken, until the 
same effect takes place. The composition of lime- 
water and eil will then have the consistency and 
appearance of thick cream, and if the composition 
made from the above proportions should be found 
too thick, it may be thinned or reduced in consistency 
by adding a little more oil ; and I would remark that 
the composition should he well shaken or mixed up 
before using, and the lime-water should be kept free 
from sir and as cool as possible. 

“ For axle-trees and other boarings this com- 
position will be found superior to pure oil, and will 
not be consumed so rapidly. 

To render this composition more applicable to 
the lubrication of cogs or teeth of wheels, I preivr 
whale or other common oil, which may be used iu 
one part or proportion to two parts or proportions 
of lime-water ; and when perfectly commixed as 
before stated, to it is to he added palm oil or tallow*, 
or both, and well iubbed or ground therewith until 
the composition assumes the appearance of thick 
paste, when a small quantity of carbonaceous matter, 
such as plumbago, soot, or black lead may be 
added, and when incorporated with each other, 
the compositiou will be fit for use.” 

Cows' dung has been found very effectual iu the 
case of carriage wheels set on fire by friction. 
A very important unguent for the purpose of 
diminisbing the friction of machinery was ac- 
cidentally discovered in North America in the 
substance “ soap-stone or steatite,” pulverized and 
mixed with oil, tallow, or tar, according to the use 
to which it is to be applied. It b»»s been used most 
successfully in all kinds of machinery, and is said 
to be equally applicable to carriage wheels, and 
heated machinery has been cooled by it when all 
other unguents hud failed. A motion of 100 revolu- 
tions a minute in a wheel turning very heavy rolling 
machinery, wns kept cool and easy without auy 
inconvenience for five weeks without being renewed 
by the composition. 


Soap-stone or steatite, from gr. arfapaTOff. 
tallow or fat of any kind, is a sub-species ot rliom- 
boidal mica — colour grey, greenish white, yellow 
and reddish white, sometimes marked with spotted 
and dendritic greyish black delineations, and often 
veined — occurs massive, disseminated iu crusts and 
uniform, and also in six-sided prisms, in an acutely 
double six -sided pyramid, and in a rhomboid ; the 
two former arc from rock crystal, the latter from 
calcareous spar. Steatite is internally dull, or 
feebly glimmering, from a mixture of foreign parts - 
fracture coarse, splintery, aod pass into coarse and 
fine-grained uneven fragments, angular and blunt- 
edged — translucent on the edges — streak shining 
writes feebly — very sectile — difficultly frangible — 
feels very greasy — does not adhere to the tougue — 
sp. gr. 2. 4 to 2’. 6. It loses colour before the blow- 
pipe and becomes white and bard — fuses with addition, 
and melts with borax and soda into a greenish slag. 
Contains : — 


Silica * 

Magnesia 

Alumina. 

Iron 

Manganese • • • 

Trace of lime and muriatic acid. . 


44*00 
44-00 
2 00 
7-30 
1-jO 


100-80 

In some specimens, the portion of magnesia is 
low as 20, the alumina often wanting, and in some 
cases as high as 14. 

This mineral occurs in small veins that traverse 
serpentine in all directions, and iu fleUtrup rocks, 
and also in the metalliferous veins of primitive rocks 
— it abounds ic the serpentine beds in Scotland, in 
Cornwall, and in Anglesey. 

Steatite is much used in the manufacture of 
porcelains, and like Fullers-earth and indurated tale, 
it readily absorbs oily and greasy matter, and is hence 
used for extracting spots of grease from silks and 
woollen stuffs, and in polishing gypsum, serpentine 
and warble ; when pounded slightly and burnt, it 
forms the basis of certaiu cosmetics ; writes ou 
glass, and differs from chalk, which leaves no mark , 
and it is used by glaziers in making plnte* of glass 
before they are cut by the diamond, i he savagee 
seen on the Orinoco in South America eat steatite, 
though it absolutely contains no nourishment. 

Graphite, auother genus of mica, from Gr. 
to write, so culled from its capability of writing and 
leaving a mark, is also used in a powdered state 
for diminishing the friction of machines by being 
grubbed on the surfaces in a tbiu stratum, aud thus 
interposed betwixt the parts of attrition. 

July 1?, 1840. J. D. 


ON LINSEED FOR FEEDING 
CATTLE. 

Sin, — Being convinced that linseed may be used 
for the feeding of cattle and sheep more profitably 
than oilcake, could we but know tbe best inode of 
preparing it so as not to t>ass too quickly but be 
proj>erly digested, I shall be much obliged to any 
of your readers wbo can inform ine how it can best 
be prepared for the use of cattle or sheep. Whether 
bv steaming, boiling, or crushing ? aud if by the 
latter mode, what mixture must be added to absorb 
tbe oil which might be otherwise squeezed out and 
lost? 1 am, yours, 

Linseed. 
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STATE OF CRIME, 1839. 

The following 1 are the leading outlines of returns lately 
preseoted to both houses of Parliament, by command of 
her Majesty, entitled '* Criminal Tables for England 
aad Wales, 1839 — 

“ The criminal tables for 1839, show a considerable 
increase in the number of persons committed for trial in 
lha! year ; the decrease of 2.2 per cent, in 1R38, having 
been followed by an increase amounting to 5.8 per cent., 
a result which for many years has succeeded any tem- 
porary check in the continuous increase of the number 
of committals. 'The increase is spread ever 25 English 
and 9 Welsh counties, and amounts to 2,627 persons, or 
12-5 percent; while the decrease extends only to 14 Eng- 
lish and 3 Welsh counties, and amounts to 671 persons 
or 1 1.1 per cent, leaving the net increase 1,356 persons. 

” The following calculation will show the propor- 
tionate increase or decrease in each of the classes of 
crime during the last three years:— 

Class. 1837. 1838. ia39. 

1st Offence* against the 

person 12.1 dec. 8.1 inc. 8.1 inc. 

2nd Offences against pro- 

perty, committed 

with violence .... 6.8 inc. 9.1 inc. 6.9 dec. 
3rd Offences against pro- 

perty, committed 

without violence . . 18.8 inc. 3.3 dec. 5.3 dec. 
4th Malicious offences 

against property .. 32.1 dec. 21. 9 dec. 17.9 dec. 

5th Forgery, and of- 

fonee* against the 

currency 27.0 inc. 10.3 inc. 13.3 dec. 

6th Other offences, not 

included in the 

above classes .... 1. 0 inc. 20.4 dec. 47.3 inc. 

“ The principal increase in the last year, in the 1st 
daw, has fallen chiefly on the lighter offences of assaults 
and assaults on peace officers. There is an increase in 
the attempts to murder; but murder itself, and roan- 
daughter have decreased. In the 2d class, burglary, 
house, shop, and counling-honse breaking have de- 
creased ; robbery has slightly increased. In the 3d 
d&4, which includes nearly four-fifths of the whole 
number of commitments, all those offences of most fre- 
queot commission have increased— such as larceny, Ur- 
gency in dwelling* houses, from the person, and by ser- 
vants (which latter offence bus increased 20 per cent. 
I«st year, and has been progressively increasing for seve- 
ral years) embezzlement, fraud, and receiving stolen 
goods; borne, slteep, and cattle stealing have decreased. 
In the 4th c!a>s the increase has been general, though , 
compared with the preceding five veurs, the numbers 
are far below the average. The 5th class shows a de- 
crease, which has been very marked, in coining, and 
having in possession coining implements ; while, at the 
the same time, the increase for uttering forged Bank of 
England notes, has been equally remarkable, though the 
commitments for these offences are so few that the pro- 
portion is doubled by the addition of two or three of - 
tenders. The 6th class has considerably increased, and 
this may, in a great measure, be attributed to the po- 
litical offences connected with Chartism, which are 
placed in this class under the head riot, sedition, &c. 
But the Chartist offences, for trial at the Monmouth 
Special Commission, and many other prosecutions of 
this description, do not find a place in these tables. They 
will be inserted in the tables for 1840, in which year 
they remained lor trial. 

“ The great amelioration of the criminal code, which 
was effected by the acts of the 1st Victoria, is more 
elearly exhibited by the tables of 1839 than by the 
tables of the preceding year, those acta having come 
more generally into operation. The capital convictions 
amount to 54 only, a number considerably less than the 
average of executions 10 years previously. 

" The acts of the 1st Vic. have also had a very bene- 
Bcial effect upon the result of prosecutions ; juries being 
in all cases leas unwilling to convict when they know 
that capital punishment will not follow. 


“ Though there has been, for many years, a great pro- 
gressive increase in the number of commitments and 
convictions, the increase in the number sentenced to 
transportation has been beyond all proportion to the 
general increase. This great increase in the number of 
transports immediately followed the Act of the 7 and 
8 Geo. IV., c. 28, and arose out of an enactment in 
that statute, augmenting the punishment to which the 
prisoners were liable, on the proof of a previous convic- 
tion tor felony. The greater severity in the punish- 
ments, which was consequent upon this enactment, is 
at once obvious on a reference to the numbers sen- 
tenced. The act was passed in 1827 ; the average num- 
bers sentenced to transportation in the three preceding 
and the three following years, were as follows: — 

Aver, of Aver, of 

1824-5-6. 1828-9-30 

Numbers sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life 125 373 

Ditto ditto for 14 years.. 140 619 

Ditto ditto for all periods . 1884 3168 

This sudden increase was maintained in the suc- 
ceeding year*, and gradually progressed with the gene- 
ral increase of commitments, so that the average of the 
last six years amounts to 3746. The act* of the 1st Vic- 
toria have, however, tended to reduce the frequency and 
severity of this sentence. The numbers sentenced to 
transportation, or whose sentences were commuted to 
that punishment, which in the four years preceding 
those acts averaged 4154 annually, were, in the last 
year, 3699 only, and the severity of the periods of trans- 
portation were at the same time reduced ia a much 
greater degree. 

" The calculations which have for several years been 
made as to the ages and degrees of instruction of crimi- 
nals, exhibit a very great uniformity of result. During 
the last four years nearly 41 per cent, of the criminals 
do not exceed 21 years of age ; and in the next division 
of the tubles, those not exceeding 30 years are included 
71 percent. This would give criminals but a short 
career, and may in a great measure be attributed to the 
numbers annually removed from the country by trans- 
portation. 


Degree of instruction. 


1839. 1838 
133.53 34.40| 


Unable to read and write 

Able to read and write imper- 
fectly 153.48 53.41 

Able to read and write well . . . .j 10.07! 9.77] 
Instruction superior to reading 1 


and writing well 
Instruction could not be ascer- 
tained .. 


0.32 j 0.34 

2.60 ‘2.0e| 


1837. 1836 
33.52 


35.85 

52.08 

946 


152.33 

10.56 


0.43 j 0.91 
2.1fci 2.68 


“ With respect to the sexes of criminals, it is worthy 
of remark, that for several years the proportion o. 
females has been increasing. Comparing the number 
of males and females, the centesimal proportion of the 
latter was, in 1834, 18.8; in 1835, 20.0; in 1836 and 
1837 it was the same, 21.6 (though the fraction, if car- 
ried further, still shows a small increaso in 1837) ; in 
1838, 22.1 ; and in 1839, 23.2, 
u Home Office, Whitehall t June 11, 1840. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I should feel greatly obliged to some experi- 
enced Sheep Breeder who would give information 
through the medium of the Mark Lane Exprets, as to 
what is the best cure for sheep that loose their cud. 

Yours respectfully, 

A North Derbyshire Firmer. 
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ENGLAND is the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

(from Blackwood's magazine.) 

The following curious particulars as to the state of 
England in the 17th century are collected from a little 
book called 44 Anglia Rotatia,’* by Edward Chamber- 
lay ue t LL.D., R.S.S., dedicated to the Lord Treasurer 
Danby : — 

“ The English are generally great flesh eaters, al- 
though, by the nearness of the sea, and abundance of 
riven* and fish ponds, there is no want of fish. In for- 
mer times, their table was, in many places, covered 
four times a day ; they had breakfasts, dinuers, be- 
verages, and suppers, and every where set dinners and 
suppers, until the time of the late troubles ; wherein 
many eminent families being much impoverished, a 
custom was taken up by some of the nobility and gen- 
try, of eating a more plentiful dinner, but no supper ; 
as, on the contrary, the Romans and Jews anciently, 
and the hotter climates at this day have little or no 
dinners, but set suppers. 

** Feasting, also, is not so common and profuse as 
anciently. Anciently, at a call of sergeants-at-law, 
each sergeant (saith Fortescue) spent 1,G00 crowns 
in feasting, which in those days was more than 16,600 
now. 

44 Since the late rebellion, England hath abounded 
in variety of drinks (as it did lately in variety of re- 
ligions) above any nation in Europe. Betides all sorts 
of the best wines from Spain, France, Italy, Germany, 
and Grecia, there are sold in London above 20 sorts of 
other drinks, as brandy, coffee, chocolate, fee, aroma- 
tic, mum, sider, perry, beer, ale, many sorts of ales, 
very different, as cock, stepony, &c. ; a piece of wanton- 
ness whereof none of our ancestors were ever guilty. 

44 The ancient English vices were gluttony, pride in 
apparel, and excess of drinking. Some persons, and 
those of quality, may not be safely visited in an af- 
ternoon, without running the hazard of excessive 
drinking of healths ; and in some places it is esteemed 
an excellent piece of wit to make a man drunk ; for 
which purpose some swilling insipid trencher buffoon 
is Always at hand. 

44 However, it may be truly affirmed, that at pre- 
sent there is generally less excess of drinking (espe- 
cially about London since the use of coffee, &c.) than 
heretofore. Duelling, so common heretofore, is now 
almost laid aside here as well as in France. 

44 Houses in cities, that were made formerly usually 
of wood, are now built of good stone or brick, and 
covered with slate or tile ; the rooms within, formerly 
wainscoten, were then hung with tapestry, or other 
convenient stuff ; and all ceiled with plaster, excellent 
against the rage of fire, against the cold, and to hinder 
the passage of all dust and noise. The modern build- 
ings were far more slight, and of less continuance than 
the ancient. The houses of the nobles and rich were 
abundantly furnished with pewter, brass, fine linen, 
and plate ; the mean mechanics and ordinary husband- 
man wanted not silver spoons, or some silver cups in 
their houses. The windows every where glazed, not 
made of paper or wood, as is usual in Italy and Spain. 
Chimneys in most places, aud no stoves, although the 
far more southern parte of Germany could hardly sub- 
sist iu the winter without them. 

41 Anciently the fee expected by a sergeant from his 
client, for advice given at his chamber, or for pleading 
in any court of judicature, was no more than 20s., and 
the fee of a barrister 10s. ; but at present it is become 
almost ordinary to jrive some sergeants 10/., and some 
20/., and to a brrrtster half us much at the hearing of 
nny considerable cause ; whereby it comes to pass that 
some lawyers in one year gain in fees 3,000/., and some 
4,000/.; and, in a few years, purchase estates fit for 
lords, and sometimes live to see themselves advanced 
to be peers of the realm. 

“ Anciently the usual fee of a doctor of physic was 
20s., and one that had not taken that degree 10s. ; ot 
present there is, no certain rule, but some that are 


eminent have received in fees yearly 2,000/. or 3,000/., 
and purchased great estates, which in other ceun tries is 
very rare. 

“ The income of the Queen Dowager was 60,000/. a 
year; the lords of the bedchamber had 1,000/. a year ; 
aad the officers of the household seem to have been paid 
very much according to the present scale.” 

The following account of the Post-office is curious, 
at u time when we have seen its revenues amount to 
a million and a half of pounds sterling— of which, it 
seems, the Exchequer cou'd spare one million ! 

44 Though the number of letters-missive in England 
were not at all aonsidcrable in our ancestors’ days, yet 
it is now so prodigiously great (since the meanest people 
have generally learnt to write), that this office is farmed 
for 30,000/. a year. A letter, containing a whole sheet 
of paper, is conveyed 80 miles for 2d. ; two sheets, 4d. ; 
and ma ounce of letters but 8d. : and that iu so short a 
time by night as well as by day, that every 24 hours the 

f >est goes 120 miles ; and in five days an answer of a 
etter may be had from a place 300 miles distant from 
the writer.” 

Travelling, too, had improved : — 

44 There is of late such an admirable commodiousness 
both for men and women of better rank, to travel from 
London to almost any great town of England, that the 
like hath not been known in the world, and that 
is by stage coaches, wherein one may be transported to 
any place, sheltered from foul weather and from foul 
ways, free from endamaging one's health or body by 
hard joggling or over-violent motion, and this not only 
at a low price, as about a shilling for every five miles, 
but with such velocity and speed, as that the posts in 
some foreign countries make not more miles in a day ; 
for the stage coaches, called flying coaches, make 40 or 
50 miles in a day (!) as from London to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and that in the space of 12 hours, not counting 
the time for dining ; setting forth not too early, nor 
coming in too late. ” 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — In the Farmer’s Magazine for August, page 
101, is a plan of treatment for the disease termed 
44 diarrhoea,” which form, by being wrongly worded, 
may lead those who follow the advice into a dan- 
gerous error. 

The receipt says, 44 As soon as the disease is 
ascertained, use gentle bleedings and mild purga- 
tives, such as prepared chalk, opium, catechu, Ac.” 
The words “such us,” together with the omission of 
the name of the mild aperient, eonrey the mistake ; 
chalk, opium, and catechu, so far from being pur- 
gatives, are powerful astringents, and would, if used 
as recommended, do much mischief, by prematurely 
checking the purging. W ith all due deference to the 
compiler of the paragraph, he must allow me to alter 
it thus : — as soon as the disease is ascertained, use 
gentle bleeding and mild purgatives, such as pow- 
der of rhubarb or castor oil, after the proper action 
of wbicb, give the form of prepared chalk, &c., in 
the proportions prescribed. I hope you will panlon 
the liberty I take in pointing out this error, but now 
that your magazine is spreading its opinions far and 
wide, and is become one of the regularly admitted pe- 
riodicals into the farmer's clubs, it would not be safe 
to allow so glaring a mistake to pass unnoticed. 

I had not time last week or I should have alluded 
to the receipt of M. O. for the foot- rot; this Mr. 
Gall has very properly done in your paper of to-dsy. 
Persons giving recipes, medical forms especially, 
cannot be too careful, as what is seen in print is too 
often believed and tried witbout farther enquiry; 
they ought at least to know the legitimate names of the 
drugs they prescribe, or irreparable injury may re- 
sult from following up their well-intentioned advice. 
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The case io point requires more than an ordinary, 
degree of caution ; the most powerful preparation of 
mercury (the strongest poison and caustic in the 
whole list of medicines,) and the mildest being both 
white, whilst calomel, the intermediate form, is 
equally so ; the inert metal is of itself of a sil very 
lastre. Again, in many places “ white, arsenic” is os 
often aslced for under the name of u white mercury” as 
under its more lawful cognomen. 

‘•A Young Gardener,” date, Ipswich, 19th Aug., 
must seek further for the cause of tbe injury to his 
potato plants, tbe “ black- winged ants.” Query, 
were they not black ants with transparent wings! 
— were feeding on some small parasitical insect, tbe 
real cause of their decay. The ants, probably male 
and female, for both have wings at this season, were 
ridding him of the enemy. Tbe ants, indigenous to 
our soil, are considered harmless, rarely feeding on 
anything save animal food, or the saccharine excre- 
ments of some of the smaller insects. 

Your obedient servant, ' 

Stoke'ferrie , Norfolk , 25 th August, P. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, Your paper may be made extremely useful 

in aid* of the objects of the Itoyal Agricultural So* 
ciety, if practical farmers could be in general in- 
duced to communicate what strikes them as new, in 
relation to those objects, and though the communi- 
cations may not appear of great utility, yet many of 
them would probably lead to something useful in the 
minds of some readers. The history of the progress 
of scientific knowledge, is full of instances of great 
effects from small gleanings ; and men of the greatest 
ability have not disdained to obtain knowledge, or 
constantly try to obtain it, even from the humblest 
individuals. 

When I became a practical farmer, Swedish tur- 
nips were unknown *, heavy crops of other sorts of 
turnips were grown, and found very precarious food 
for cattle and sheep by tbe frosts, which frequently 
swept them away, aud thereby caused great dis- 
tress. 

In those days sowing turnips to be eaten in parts 
by cattle or sheep in succession, was much disre- 
garded, and instead of a regular supply of nutritious 
food, tbe animals bad often to be kept on dry coarse 
woolly turnips (pined In themidst of plenty) on which 
they fattened slowly, if at all. The tares for summer 
eating, were not then sown in crops to eat in suc- 
cession, but altogether ; and often from being coarse, 
much wasted : they were also generally sown on 
wheat stubbles, foul and poor, tbe produce of course 
small. I cannot in the usual space of a letter, notice 
tbe immense improvements amongst good farmers, 
during the last fifty years in draining ; course of 
cropping with prospective previous years prepara- 
tions, supporting well a large proportion of animals, 
obtaining and economizing a large stock of ma- 
nure, with good cleaning of the land from weeds, 
Ac. Ac., otherwise than briefly. But the improve- 
ment has been gradually progressive, and the ex- 
perimental farms of bad farmers have been con- 
ducive to this effect. 

I remain. Sir, yours respectfully, 
Nottingham, July 10. S. K. 


ANIMALCULE IN CHALK. 

Recent examinations of tbe constitution of chalk 
and calcareous rocks have discovered that the 
smallest grains of chalk consist of regular 
eliptical particles, possessing a crystalme aspect, 
and that the strata in the north and south of 
Europe present two different structures, one organic, 
consisting of microscopical shells, the other in- 
organic, with a granular slaty disposition and regular 
eliptical structure. By mixing Canada balsam, by 
the assistance of beat, with dry chalk, in a fine state 
of division, Prof. Ehrenberg found in chalk an 
immense number of microscopical animalcula? 
hitherto unknown, varying in size from £4 to §88 of 
a line. A cubic inch contained upwards of a 
million of them, and consequently a pound weight of 
chalk contains above 10,000,000 of the animalcule. 
In tbe white and yellow chalks of the north ot* 
Europe, the mineral particles equal or exceed in 
quantity, the organic matter. But the nautilites 
greatly predominate in the chalks of southern 
Europe, and the formation is wholly composed of 
them, and besides the calcareous nautilites, siliceous 
infusoria have been found in tbe chalk of Gravesend. 
Marls belonging to the chalk formation, and forming 
ranges of bills, contain siliceous infusoria mixed 
with tbe nautilites, which have also been observed 
in several kinds of polishing slates. Borne of which 
are reckoned a tertiary marl formation. The same 
characteristic animalcule of the chalk have been 
observed in the limestone containing nummulites of 
Cairo, and of the pyramids of Gizeb. Many 
eonfervee, sponges, and fuci have been observed, and 
as many as 71 spocies of microscopical unimals 
supplied with siliceous and calcareous shells in the 
chalk, and also several larger shells, about §4 of a 
line in size. The genera “ Textularia and Rotalia" 
are most predominant. There have been found 
7 genera and 22 species of microscopical nautilites 
and nummulites, shells of the genus Cypris, Ac., 
and 40 species belonging to 14 genera of siliceous 
infusoria, including the 8 already described, which 
were contained in the flint, and also 5 species of 
plants containing silica. Sponges and peculiar 
nautilites have been found iu tbe flint of the Jura 
limestone of Cracow, and the shells of tbe chalk in 
the kidney-shaped masses found in the strata under 
the chalk at Cambridge. From these researches it 
has been inferred, that in all probability the strata 
of tbe chalks of Europe are tbe product of micro- 
scopical animalcules, most of them invisible to the 
naked eye, and that tbe microscopical nautilites are 
the characteristic constituents of the chalk formation. 
Fossil animalcules and the shells in a state of 
superior preservation, distinguish the chalks ol the 
south of Europe, and the fossils contained in many 
chalks and nummulitic limestones show that they 
belong to the secondary formation rather than tbe 
tertiary, to which they have usually been assigned. 
Tbe chalks of the south of Europe contain no flints, 
while the northern strata possess many horizontal 
regular beds, separated from each other from one to 
six feet; but no siliceous infusoria are found, which 
are so abundant in the southern formations. It is 
possible that the flints may have been formed by the 
gradual conversion of tbe beds of siliceous infusoria, 
and this change in connexion with tbe greater 
uantity of mineral particles, resulting from the 
ecomposition of the nautilites, would appear to 
assign a more ancient epoch for tbe formation of the 
northern chalk. 

Aug, 20. 
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SHEEP BREEDING. 

(for the carlilse patriot.) 

“ When a raeo of animals have po»se*spiI in a crent degree, 
through w*\erul generations, the properties which it is our 
object to obtain, tlu*ir progeny are said to be weli bred, and 
their stock may in* relied on ; nnd it cannot be doubted that 
any breed may be improved in the same manner.” -Sir 
John Sinclair. 

f think that every person who obtrudes his 
opinion on society, thereby, in some measure, 
becomes a public servant, and amenable to 
public opinion. As such 1 respectfully bow to the 
suggestions of others, who say it is proper that I 
should write one more letter on this subject, and 
then collect the whole into a more permanent 
form. In the preceding letters, which the public 
have so kindly icceived, I have never aimed at 
display, or striven for mastery, hut simply endea- 
voured to state and elicit the truth, hoping that 
whore I was correct I should be confirmed, and 
where in error indulgently corrected. It is well 
known that if, from some unknown or accidental 
cause, an individual is produced possessing some 
unusual peculiarities, his progeny, to a certain 
degree, will probably possess the same, and if a 
male and female arc selected with those peculiari- 
ties, and care is afterwards taken to exclude all 
who have it not, a new and permanent breed may 
be established, dust so did the late Mr. Bakewell 
produce and retain the new Lcicestcrs, and just so 
are produced the justly admired new Oxfords. 1 
was at Mr. Hewer’s (Gloucestershire) ram sale oil 
the 22d. nit., and saw him really refuse 110/. for 
one sheep ; and he, too, must now become an in and 
in breeder, or he can have no warranty in his sheep, 
or permanent hold on public approbation. It Is 
also equally clear that climate, soil, and food 
will effect considerable change in the form and 
quality both of wool and flesh of every breed. In 
the few remaining observations I have to make, I 
I hope to win public attention and approval ; yet, 
after all, a writer has his own viaws, will pur- 
sue his own course, and miiRt abide the conse- 
quences. And under this responsibility I delibe- 
rately adopt the observation that that which enables 
the sheep-master, not only to modify the character 
of his flock, but to change it altogether— the 
magician's wand by means of which he may 
summon into life whatever form nnd mould he 
pleases, viz., the principle of judicious selection, 
(not necessarily crossing,) for like will beget like, 
therefore 1 again urge it, breed only from such as 
possess the qualities the most desired ; and, fortu- 
nately, prejudices are fast disappearing before the 
diffusion of truth, and those who have been ac- 
customed to despise all knowledge hut what they 
gained by their own experience, are beginning to 
discoverthisto.be a very dilatory mode of acquiring 
it. 1 therefore now most anxiously press upon tbe 
serious attention ot the noble president nnd mem- 
bers of tbe British Agricultural society and stock 
masters generally, to award prizes and encourage- 
ment to such animals only as have right form and 
constitution, not estimated by comeliness of mould 
or mountains of fat, and, above all, avoid being led 
away by capricious fashion, for remember there vir- 
tually is but one standard of excellence, and never 
can be two. Do not be satisfied with hearing your 
neighbours cry, lo here, and lo there, this is a good 
sheep, or that is a fine sheep. If he has not 
anatomical perfection be will lack constitution, and 
his progeny, even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion! will be amiss and prone to disease- Are we 


not continually bearing that Mr. A. has had bad 
luck with his lambs, and that Mr. B.'s tegs do not 
thrive, or that Mr. C.’s ewes arc falling off ? And 
we indolently attributing all this to season, 
pasturage, or faulty shepherding, without ever 
asking for the truth, which is here, and in a nut- 
shell. What rams have Messrs. A. B.and C. been 
using for the last three or four years ? Would you 
employ as your builder a man who cannot map 
a roof or draw a staircase ? Will he ever shine as 
a marine architect who can carelessly regard the 
skeleton and sailing qualities of the herring ? 
Neither will I encourage the sheep husbandry of 
him who thinks lightly of the anatomy of the 
animal. Yon may contend till doomsday about 
points, weight, nnd wool, there is but one form, he 
it light or heavy, hut one internal structure and 
formation that admit of health, stamina, and con- 
stitution ; but those obvious and all important 
facts are sadly underrated by many of our tup- 
breeders. Neither can I sufficiently deprecate the 
unpatriotic, unhealthy, and uneconomical practice 
of artificial feeding. Close confinement and arti - 
ficial food injures the health of all animals, and is 
hurtful in an especial manner to sheep, which, by 
nature arc of a roving disposition and exceedingly 
fond of liberty. Let us see what a perverted mode 
of feeding has done for us in the quality of wool. 

Mr. Nottage states, of the Western Down sheep, 
that he used to get onc-cighth part of the finest 
English wool from each fleece, but now the quan- 
tity is so small that he docs not take the trouble to 
throw it out, he does not set a basket for it at all. 
Mr. Sutcliffe says that thirty years ago there w f as 
in some South Down flocks nearly as good wool 
grown as the fine German that now comes into 
the country. Mr. Vailey states that he used, in 
sorting his wool, to make ten sorts, but now the 
quality is getting so low that he has quite lost the 
two upper castes. Mr. Fison states of the Nor- 
folks, that in 1780, 4201hs. of clothing w T ool would 
produce 200lbs. prime ; in 18^10 it would produce 
only 141b. 

These arc some of the deleterious effects on the 
fleece of artificial feeding and coarse breeding ; 
the wool and the flesh is sacrificed to accommodate 
the tallow-chandler. Therefore, to the tup- master 
who persists in artificially feeding his breeding 
animals, I would say, lay not the flattering unction 
to your soul, that you can long pass for an 
honourable man in entailing on society, stealthily, 
but surely, a jumbled race of animals that were 
erroneously propagated, deceptively disposed of, 
and will be sickly and unprofitable in their pro- 
geny. A tup so bred and so fed, when reduced to 
ordinary food, under ordinary circumstances, will 
become disarranged and inept in himself, and 
unhealthy and degenerate in his offspring, with 
foundation for the long train of diseases the species 
are liable to. While a sheep with a correct 
skeleton, where the lungs have free space to oxy- 
genize the blood on which vitality depends, and all 
the viscera nnconfined and unobstructed, that all 
the food he assimilated and converted Into healthy 
chyle, then we are sure of a vigorous, healthy, and 
well developed animal, and which, (especially if 
bred according to nature,) when making up for 
the shambles, and placed side by side with one 
of heterogeneous breed, incorrect form, and pam- 
pered constitution, will fatten on Jess food, and in 
two-thirds of the time, and arrive at greater weight, 
or, if allowanced in food, will yield finer meat, 
more profit to the feeder, more credit to the but- 
cher, and satisfaction to the consumer. And be- 
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fore I close this letter I would observe to all of you 
who take the trouble to think for yourselves, be 
not deceived with the vain idea that because you 
have got a lump of fat that you therefore have 
scared a good or even a healthy sheep. Be 
assured that, without pedigree, without form, or 
without constitution, you will never pass for n 
'ricntific or a profitable flockraaster. I am now 
about to turn my thoughts to some other division 
of husbandry, and for which I crave a like indul- 
gence. 1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Practical. 


TALLOW AND THE ANGLO- 
RUSSIAN TRADE. 

TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF CANDLES AND SOAP 
THROUGHOUT THF. UNITED KINGDOM. 

Gentlemen, — 1 beg to call your attention to a pa. 
regraph which appeared in a leading Paris journal, the 
Journal dcs Debats, a short time back. In allusion to 
ou' alliance with Russia, and addressing England, it 
say*:— 

“ Do not deceive yourselves. Russia has her eyes 
constantly fixed on Constantinople. Theie lies the 
question of life and death for you— for you, we say, 
because you arc a thousand times more interested in it 
than we are. Are we, in the east, your rivals and 
neighbouts? Who pays and urges Persia to march 
her armies against yon and invade your Indian posses- 
sions ? Who maintains pretenders to your principali- 
ties? Who re secretly driving to revolt their native 
populations ? Who excites China ? Who is advancing 
against yon through Central Asia ? Russia, Russia ! 
Whatever side you turn to in the eastern world, whence 
you derive both your power and wealth, you everywhere 
meet before you that silent, inevitable, and eternal 
barrier. And yet you are now taking Russia by the 
hand to lead her to Constantinople. History will not 
believe it.’* And remarks again, “ It would appear the 
misfortune of Great Britain to be constantly fostering 
the pretensions of Russia, no less through her councils 
than by her commerce and her wealth 

The article has immediate reference to the affairs of 
the east, but is pregnant of matter which, in the first 
and highest degree, is important to you. The opinion, 
as expressed above, is every day gaining ground among 
the people of this country, nnd I may venture to assert 
that there is senreely one man interested, however re- 
motely, in the Russian trade, who has not seen and felt 
the baneful influence exercised by the traders of that 
anion over our own. * 

It is aot enough that we take large quantities of 
produce from Russia annually— that every article of 
export to Great Britain forms the subject of monopoly 
in her own markets ; but after these commodities are 
brought to England, Hussion subjects are wailing to 
receive them, and ready to practise the same system of 
erclusian among ourselves. 

I have selected tallow as the most important article 
of her produce, and as that which most materially con* 
eerns you ; and 1 would ask of any member of the 
trade whether the extravagant prices at which the 
Russian monopolists have kept it during the last three 
or four seasons, have not only prevented the fair trader 
from getting a profit by his labour, but in many in- 
stances occasioned loss and ruin ? 

Precisely the tame is it with hemp, flax, linseed, and 
other exports to our country. 

It is right, therefore, that the people of England 
should now understand the state of the trade I allude 
to. 

Intelligence, striking and important, is brought by 
every foreign mail, and in the theatre of the east who 
can say what tragedy may not be acted ? We 
may be hugged to closer and more intimate alli- 


ance with the Muscovites. We may be destined 
to immediate hostilities against them. But what- 
ever may happen, and under whatever guise we 
find them, we should, at all events, be well acquainted 
with the state and value of our commerce, that wheu 
the time comes we may neither undervalue, nor regret 
over much, the traflic we should lose. But if I state 
broadly, that from the Russians we derive no fair deal- 
ing save that negative justice which is forced from 
them, you may well ask by what means her acts should 
be met and counterbalanced ? Gentlemen, they are ia 
your own power, safe, legitimate, and certain. 

In the course of the ensuing month of September, 
tallow to the amount of 60,000 casks at least will have 
arrived from St. Petersburg, and in October, or per- 
haps ere then, 100,000 casks more, the bulk of which 
enormous quantity will come consigned to one or two 
men, natives of Russia, who scarcely speaking English 
to make themselves understood, confidently calculate 
on your credulity, and that this year, as heretofore, you 
will rush in a body to relieve them at high prices of 
thtir adventure. 

If you do so, you deserve to lose the profit that it is 
the object of this letter to preserve for your own use. 
Remain quiet— 4 * bide your time,” which be assured 
will come ; purchase one cask only at the high price 
for ten at the fair value, and believe me a variety of 
little items, rent, warehousing, charges, interest of 
money, &c., will soon tell a tale, and prove to you your 
power. 

And why should it be otherwise ? What is there in 
the present state of England, in the condition of her 
pastures, and the value and number of her stock, to 
justify an apprehension of scarcity of tallow ? Scarcity, 
after the addition in this year, of a million to the num- 
ber of sheep ! After an unusually fine season, dry, and 
luxuriant, are we to fear scarcity when pleuty is about 
u» ? In London alone there remains over from last 
season not less than 1.1,000 casks; this year's import 
from St. Petersburg, 160,000 ; from Odessa and other 
places, 8,000 ; making a total of 181,000 casks of fo- 
reign tallow, each weighing nine cart., exclusive of an 
enormous produce of home fat, on which produce so 
much iu every year depends. 

Independent of these masses there are warehoused at 
Buenos Ayres about 6,000 tons, some say 10,000 tons, 
equal to from 20,000 to 30,000 casks of South American 
tallow, only waiting the raising of the French blockade 
to arrive here: and so confident are the merchants 
trading to tkat country that the blockade will shortly 
end, that they have despatched 10 to 12 large ships iu 
ballast to bring it. 

Thus much, then, for the trade as depending upon 
Russian tallow, our own home produce, and the supply 
from South America. But iliere is another circum- 
stance of immeasurable importance which bears upon 
the question,— u ml whether this new feature is more 
remarkable in its effect upon the immediate subject I 
am discussing, or more interesting in its appearance 
in another view, remains to be seen, — I allude to the 
produce of Africa, that cradle of slavery, whose occu- 
pants have baffled successive age* to civilise, and on 
whom the people of this happy land have lavished their 
sympathy and their treasure to raise at least somewhat 
irom this abject state ; yet, on the one baud, we encou- 
rage the exports of tallow trom Russia, we pay homage 
to the two or three commercial despots who rule over it 
here, we give them millions of pounds sterling per an- 
num more than the value of their goods, receiving in 
return a scornful distrust nnd nn hostility to our trade 
and our settlements, of which one day the full force 
will be discovered ; and on the other hand, there is that 
country which all classes here would benefit and foster, 
over whose interests even royalty has condescended to 
preside, aud for who*>e welfare but one aspiration and 
prayer prevails. From that country even iu its present 
state of misery, will arrive during the next six months 
20,000 tuns of palm ml, and why should not that quan- 
tity be increased f The demand : let it* present value 
determine that. Its effect upon Russian trade ? Are ue 
bound to consider it, when the civilization of Africa is 
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in the balance? And let the abolitionist of slavery be 
assured that the encouragement of African trade 
is the encouragement of African civilisation ; and 
coeval with that will be the downfal of slavery and 
the slave trade. To yeu I need say nothing as to the 
value of palm oil as a substitute. I need not remark 
upon the effect so large a quantity as 30,000 tuns will 
produce, in addition to the extraordinary quantity of 
tallow this season. I repeat to you, gentlemen, the 
game is in your own hands ; you, the manufacturers, 
have but to practice guarded patience, and tallow will 
speedily fall to that price below which no one interested 
would wish to depress it. At a future period, I will 
take the other articles of Russian produce, and show 
also in our trade with her how little of reciprocity we 
meet with from the haughty Czar. 

A Manufacturer. 


ON THE CAUSE OF THE INFE- 
RIORITY OF STREET MANURE 
FOR THE RAISING OF POTA- 
TOES. 

By Henry R. Madden, Esq. M D., Pcnicqik. 

(Premium qf Twenty Sovereigns given by the 
Highland Society.) 

In consequence of a notice having been pub* 
lished by the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
in reference to some facts communicated to them 
respecting the inferiority of the street manure of 
Edinburgh for the raising of potatoes, I have been 
induced to make some inquiries into the subject, 
the results of which 1 beg now to lay before my 
renders. 

The subject is undoubtedly one of uncommon 
interest, for several reasons, among which stands 
pre-eminent the one mentioned in the Society’s 
notification above referred to, namely, its tendency 
to throw some light upon the physiology of vege- 
table nutrition. Priois however, to my detailing 
the experiments which I have performed in con- 
nection with this subject, I would beg to make a 
few introductory observations upon such examine- 
tions in general, with a view, not merely to 
determine the various points to be attended to, 
but likewise to shew the extreme difficulty of the 
subject, and consequently the many precautions 
necessary in order to render them of any practical 
utility. 

As regards the various circumstances which 
should particularly engage the attention of the 
scientific investigator, it may be observed generally, 
that, from the present extremely imperfect state 
of this branch of vegetable physiology, the more 
numerous they are, the more trustworthy will be 
the conclusions which are drawn from their 
consideration ; for although, as the science ad- 
vances, many of these may be proved to be of no 
consequence, still, in its present state, the more 
minutely each circumstance is noticed the better, 
as it it always preferable to err on the 6ide of too 
minute enquiry, than to run the risk of drawing 
false conclusions, from the omission of some cir- 
cumstances, which might appear trifling at the 
time, but subsequently prove to be of vital im- 
portance to the establishment of the truth. 

The connection existing between any particular 
manure and any particular plant, may be con- 
sidered, in this country at least, as a perfectly new 
investigation ; not that I mean to assert that no 
person has endeavoured to find out the best manure 


for each particular crop, for, in a practical point of 
view, there is no subject which has been so care- 
fully examined by judicious farmers. Scientifically, 
however, I do not know of any atempt made to 
explain the reason why some manures succeed 
better than others for the raising of certain crops. 
In this respect, therefore, I may be said to be 
treading upon a new path, and I trust that my 
readers will deal leniently with my attempt. 

With regard to the difficulties attending such an 
examination bat little need be said, as they must 
be obvious to all those who have paid any attention 
whatever to physiological botaoy. For example, 
all that is at present known in reference to the nu- 
trition of plants is, that they are capable of ex- 
tracting various organic matters from the soil by 
means of their roots, and likewise that they 
derive nourishment by their leaves absorbing 
different gases from the air, which are capable of 
being converted into nutriment. Beyond this, 
little or nothing is known. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
indeed, appears to have proved that plants could 
only absorb fluids by their roots, and hence 
argued that ail their food must be soluble in water ; 
but still there are many anomalies here which have 
never been satisfactorily explained, as, for example, 
the existence of insoluble matters in plants, &c. 
Again, Berzelius has endeavoured to explain the 
steps of the process of putrefaction as it occurs in 
soil, andTb'aerof Berlin, and Theodore deSaussure 
of Paris, have followed these out, so as to explain 
the appearances observed in soils ; here also, how- 
ever, the data are scarcely sufficiently numerous 
to render the conclusions altogether worthy of 
being admitted as established laws. By far the 
greatest difficulty, and, in fact, one which appears 
to me altogether insuperable, is, that the whole 
process of absorption by the roots is entirely con- 
cealed from our view, and no means can be used 
to render it visible, which do not at the same time 
place the plants in very unnatural situations; and, 
consequently, the results obtained in such cases 
are certainly extremely liable to lead to erroneous 
conclusions. 

Lastly, In reference to the present investigation, 
I shall endeavour to point out the probable reasons 
why street manure is less useful than that obtained 
from dairies and stables for the raising of potatoes, 
without attempting to throw any doubt upon 
the statement that such is really the case ; although 
it would be by no means difficult to shew that 
the most minute attention to every circumstance 
of soil, situation, &c., must have been accurately 
attended to, in order that the statement should be 
considered as absolutely proved. But, since I have 
no means of ascertaining whether such has been 
the case or not, I must of course consider the 
statement to have been so satisfactorily proved to 
the Society, that no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained of its absolute truth. 

1. It is my object in this place to state the 
different Rteps of the following investigation, in 
order that the arguments there laid down may be 
more fully understood. 

The circumstances to which I have paid most 
particular attention are tbe following : 

1st. I have performed a careful and minute 
chemical analysis of the three manures in question, 
with a view not merely of determining their actual 
constitution, but likewise to institute, as far as 
possible, a comparison between them. 

2 dly, I have analysed with equal care the potato, 
for the purpose of seeing what connection exists 
between it and these manures. 
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3 dly t I have also examined the composition of 
the turnip, for two reasons, via. (1.), to ascertain 
ito connection with the manures in question (this 
being a crop for which it is stated that the street 
manure is equal to the other two) ; and (2.) to 
see in what respects It differs from the potato. 

4thly y (And here the chemical investigation 
ceases) I have examined the habits of the two 
plants in question, and compared these with the 
different circumstances exhibited by the three 
manures in regard to putrefaction, mechanical 
form, Ac. This it appears to me is all that can be 
accomplished by a scientific investigation, in the 
present position of the statement ; bat before con- 
cluding, I shall endeavour to point out a few cir- 
cumstances which I think well merit the attention 
of those engaged in the cnltivation of these crops; 
for there can be no doubt that, in order to render 
any examination of this kind perfect, theory and 
practice most go hand in hand, and mutually cor- 
roborate each other. 

II. Before proceeding to detail the steps of the 
process used in analysing the three manures, it will 
be necessary to explain the reasonings upon which 
the method was founded. 

In the firat place, it is evident that a perfectly ac- 
curate analysis was not required, on account of the 
impoasibli liy of i nsti tut i n g any accurate com pariso n 
between the three, founded upon minute propor- 
tional differences. For it Is obvious that, from 
the very varying constitution of such a complex 
substance as manure, it is utterly impossible that 
any analysis can serve to denote the proportional 
constitution of the species, but can merely apply 
to the individual ; nay more, in the case of the 
mass being considerable, an analysis of one hundred 
grains can, properly speaking, denote accurately 
the constitution of no other one hundred grains in 
the whole mass, because it is evident that so small 
a quantity, unless carefully selected, may consist 
of a few only of the many ingredients which con- 
stitute the entire mass. Considerations such as these 
at once must prove the inutility of performing 
an accurate proportional analysis of manure, for 
the purpose of comparing one or more species 
with each other. 

It may, however, be argued, that all these dif- 
ficulties could be avoided by analysing a large 
mass, say several pounds, of the specimen, in 
place of trusting to the results obtained from one 
hundred grains. But a little reflection will prove 
that, in point of fact, all the objections apply here, 
as elsewhere, with equal force. For, taking it 
for granted that such an analysis were performed, 
—which, however, is far more difficult than one 
might at first imagine, especially if it be desired to 
render it by any means accurate, — still when a 
comparison was about to be made, would not the 
composition be stated by percentage? and con- 
*equently the results would differ merely by some 
frictions of a grain, provided at least that the 100 
grains were carefully chosen, and consequently 
the result would still refer accurately merely to 
the individual specimen. On these accounts, 
therefore, it is clear we can only judge from the 
general result of the analysis, and must not take 
Into account minute proportional differences. 

Again, there are many serious objections to the 
application of the ordinary methods employed in 
the analysis of organic bodies ; for example, the 
usual plan adopted for examining vegetable sub- 
stances, is to determine the relative proportion of 
the various proximate principles, which are more 
or less common to all, and which is effected by 


dissolving them in succession in various menstrua. 
Such an analysis, however, would be otterly useless 
in the present case, for the following reasons. 
When we analyse a manure, it is of course for the 
purpose of ascertaining its fertilizing effects, which 
depend upon the four following circumstances. 
1st, The quantity of organic matter which it con- 
tains. 2nd, The proportion of this which is already 
soluble. 3rd, The condition of the remaining por- 
tion, as regards its tendency to become soluble. 
4th, The constitution of its saline matter. 

Now, the only liquid solvent which exists in soils 
is water ; it is clear, therefore, that ascertaining 
the proportion of any manure which is soluble in 
alcohol or ether, would be so much labour lost ; 
neither could it be of any practical utility to deter- 
mine the proportion of saccharine matter, gum, 
fecula, and the like, of which the vegetable portion 
is made up, as all these are decomposed, ami 
become converted into entirely new compounds, 
before they are taken up by the roots of plants for 
the purpose of their nutrition. It was therefore 
necessary that some other method should be 
adopted ; and after careful consideration, the fol- 
lowing process appeared to hold out the greatest 
advantages. 

The quantity employed was 100 grains, selected 
with care sufficient to ensure its containing ail the 
characterutic ingredients ot the species. It was, 
firat , dried at a temperature of 212° Fahrenheit* 
This removed all the uncombiucd water, and 
along with it the volatile salts of ammonia, if such 
existed, which latter were detected by their proper 
tests. The proportion of these was of course 
indicated by the loss of weight sustained by the 
specimen under examination. 

Secottd , The next step was to ascertain the pro- 
portion of soluble matter, which was done by 
washing the dried mass with pure water as long as 
the liquid was coloured, allowing the insoluble 
matters to subside after each washing, and decant- 
ing the clear fluid carefully from the deposit. 
The residuum was then again dried and weighed, 
and the loss of course indicated the quantity of the 
manure that was soluble in water. The constitu- 
tion of the soluble matter was not accurately 
examined, as it could be of no importance, con- 
sidering that we are totally ignorant of the nature 
of the food of plants, farther than that it requires 
to be in the state of solution. 

The next operation consisted in an attempt to 
ascertain the tendency which the remaining organic 
matter possessed to become soluble; this was 
accomplished by means of caustic pot&saa. It has 
been long ago proved, that alkalies aid greatly 
the decomposition of organic matter; in fact, 
when assisted by heat, they accomplish it in a 
few hours; and, moreover, as was to be expected, 
this solvent attacks first those portions which are 
decomposed with the greatest facility. It follows, 
therefore, that by acting upon any insoluble 
organic matter with caustic potassa for a certain 
length of time, and then ascertaining the quantity 
which has been rendered soluble, we obtain a sort 
of index of the tendency to decomposition possessed 
by the substance employed. 

Third, The residuum was therefore next acted 
upon for a given time, by a given quantity of a 
solution of caustic potassa at a boiling beat, and 
the soluble matter again removed as in the 
former operation, when upon re-weighing the 
dried residuum, we obtained the proportion of 
organic matter rendered soluble by the alkali, and 
hence have an index to its tendency to decompo- 
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fiitioo. This step of the process possesses also 
another considerable advantage, dependent upon 
the chemical action exerted between the alkalies 
and azoti/.ed bodies; namely, that it gives ns some 
idea of the proportion of animal matter present 
by the proportion of ammonia produced during 
this operation ; the utility of which is obvious, 
when we remember that the advantage possessed 
by animal over vegetable manures, and the rela- 
tive value of such as contain both, depend in a 
great measure upon the quantity of azote or ni- 
trogen which they contain. When we have pro- 
ceeded thu9 far in our analysis, we have only to 
determine the quantity of organic matter still 
remaining, and the proportion of earthy and 
saline constituents. 

Fourth , The residuum was therefore, in the 
next place, charred, so as to render it easily pul- 
verizable, and the powder was then mixed with 
red oxide of mercury, and the mixture heated to 
a bright red heat ; in this way, all the organic 
matter and oxide of mercury were driven off, and 
nothing was left but the earthy and saline matter 
of the manure : this was then weighed, and the 
analysis thus completed, with the exception of 
the saline matter, the constitution of which was 
still to be determined. As, however, quantitative 
analysis was not attempted here beyond what 
could he judged by the eye, on account of the ex- 
tremely minute proportion in which some of them 
existed, a separate-portion was used, which was 
merely burnt to ashes without any previous pre- 
paration ; this precaution was also rendered re- 
quisite from the fact, that a small quantity of the 
saline matter is invariably lost in the other pro- 
cesses, and likewise because the presence of the 
oxide of mercury is liable to produce alteration in 
the arrangement of the various acid* and bases. 
The process employed to determine the constitu- 
tion of the saline matter need not be detailed here, 
as it differed in no respect from that in ordinary 
use among chemists. It may be well, however, to 
remark, in reference to the saline matter, that it 
is generally supposed that the analysis of aohet 
cannot possibly give us a correct idea of the true 
constitution, as this is so liable both to be altered 
by the heat, and still more by the presence of 
charcoal, &c. ; indeed, I have heard it remarked 
by an eminent chemist, that the analysis of ashes 
to discover any thing besides the saline bases, is 
“ perfectly absurd.” Strange, however, as it 
may appear, no other process has ever yet been 
had recourse to, nor indeed do I consider it ne- 
cessary, on account of the following four consi- 
derations. 1st, The extreme difficulty of all other 
methods. 2nd, The much greater liability which 
exists in them to the occurrence of error, from 
the fact that most of our tests are more or less 
disguised by the presence of organic matter. 3rd, 
That the only saline combinations which have 
ever yet been discovered in plants, have contained 
acids which arc either of organic origin (and hence 
produced by the plant itself), or of such constant 
occurrence, that no fertile soil exists which can- 
not supply them. 4tb, That, with the exception 
of carbonic acid, no other acid except the organic 
ones do suffer decomposition ; for, strange as it 
may appear to chemists, there is no doubt of the 
fact that sulphates, for example, are constantly 
found in the ashes of plants, although it is consi- 
dered as a general rule, that these cannot resist 
the joint action of heat and charcoal. This fact 
1 am certainly unable to explain, but its truth 1 
have proved beyond doubt. In the following ana- 


lysis, therefore, I have confined myself to the old 
way, namely, analysing the ashes, with the only 
difference that I tested the presence of carbonic 
acid before I applied the heat to the dried mass. 
Proceeding upon this method, 1 obtained the 
following results from the three manures in 
question. 

Dairy Manure . — The mass from which the spe- 
cimen was selected was of a dark brown colour, 
moist, and sufficiently pu trifled for practical pur- 
poses. The specimen itself was selected with 
care, from the parts where putrefaction had ad- 
vanced to its requisite height, and many of the 
dry unfermented straws were removed, so that 
the whole constituted a very good portion for 
analysis. 

1. One hundred grains having been accurately 
weighed, were exposed to a temperature of 212° 
Fahrenheit, so long as they continued to lose 
weight. The watery vapour which passed off was 
proved by the smell, and the application of a rod 
dipped in muriatic acid, to be mingled with the 
carbonate and hydrosulphate of ammonia. The 
whole loss amounted to 45.7 grains. 

2. The residuum was now steeped in cold water 
fer twenty- four hours, and the coloured solution 
decanted carefully, so as not to lose any material 
quantity of insoluble matter, and this process 1 was 
repeated as long as the water was at all coloured, 
after which the insoluble matter was again dried 
and weighed. It had now lost nine grains more, 
so that this manure contains 9 per cent, of soluble 
matter, which, of course, will be chiefly organic, 
although it will undoubtedly contain the soluble 
saline matter likewise. 

3. The residue now presented exactly the ap- 
pearance of decayed straw, a considerable propor- 
tion of which was reduced to the condition of very 
fine fibres, owing to the softer parts having been 
removed by putrefaction. It was now acted upon 
by two fluid ounces of liquor potassx, and, after 
standing some time, was raised to a boiling heat, 
and kept in a state of brisk ebullition for fifteen 
minutes, after which it was allowed to cool. The 
solution was of an intense brown colour, but simi- 
lar in other respects to the watery solution ob- 
tained in the last process. Upon diluting it with 
pure water, a fl Occident precipitate appeared, 
which was allowed to subside before decanting 
off the clear brown solution. The residue was then 
repeatedly washed with cold wAter. to remove all 
soluble matter, as well as all traces of potass, 
after which it was again dried and accurately 
weighed ; the loss in this part of the process, 
amounted to 12.6' grains. During the boiling of 
the residuum with the potass solution, large quan- 
tities of ammonia were given off, thus proving the 
manure to be rich in azote. 

4. The insoluble matter was now incinerated in 
a platinum crucible, subsequent to which it was 
carefully pulverized, and mixed with about four 
times its weight of red oxide of mercury, and the 
mixture heated to redness in a crucible of porce- 
lain. Nothing but earthy and saline matter now 
remained, the loss in this process being 21.8 grains, 
thus leaving 10.9 grains for the weight of the saline 
and earthy constituents. The constitution of this 
manure may therefore be stated thus : 


Water and volatile matter 4 5.7 grains 

Organic matter 43.4 

Saline and earth v matter 10.9 


100 grains. 

5. Another portion of the same mass of manure 
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was taken, and burnt to ashes iu a Hessian cruci- 
ble, and the ashes being removed, were acted 
upon by distilled water, which, after filtration, 
was subjected to a careful qualitative analysis, the 
rttatke proportion of each ingredient being judged 
comparatively by the quantity of precipitate 
yielded to their several tests : in this manner, the 
solution was f )und to contain muriatic and sul- 
phuric acids, and soda, potass, and lime. The 
insoluble part was now acted upon by boiling 
muriatic acid, and the solution thus obtained 
was found to contain lime, and oxide of iron, and 
alumina ; it likewise gave probable indications of 
the presence of phosphoric acid, but owing to the 
presence of alumina, it is extremely difficult to 
detect this acid with positive certainty. The por- 
tion still left undissolved consisted of silica and 
alumina. 

6. A small quantity of the manure, carefully 
dried, was tested with muriatic acid, and proved 
to contain abundance of carbonic acid. The mi- 
nute constitution of this specimen of dairy manure 
may therefore be stated as follows : — 

Water, with carbonate of ammonia 


and hydrosulphate of ammonia. 45.7 grains. 

Soluble organic matter i) 

Organic matter soluble in caustic 

potass 12.6 

Organic matter destructible by 
heat 218 


Silica* 

Alumina 

Peroxide of iron.. 

Carbonate of lime. 

Muriate of soda.. 

Muriate of potass.. 

Muriate of ammonia 

Sulphate of potass 

Phosphate of lime. 

Sclpbate of lime.. 

100 grains. 

Stable Manure.— The specimen used in this case 
was well rotted, but had beeu allowed to dry con- 
siderably, and evidently contained sand as an ac- 
cidental ingredient; in other respects, however, 
it was remarkably well suited for analysis. 

1. One hundred grains were accurately weighed 
and dried as in the former case, during which 
process they sustained a loss of 13.5 grains ; the 
watery vapour containing both the carbonate and 
hydrosulphatc of ammonia. 

2. The dry material w as now washed repeatedly 
in water, which removed 11.5 grains. 

3. The residue now presented the appearance of 
soil, together with a few remnants of straw, owing 
of course, to the adventitious presence of sand, 
and also to the putrefaction having gone to a 
greater length. It was now acted upon by two 
fluid ounces of liquor potassic, and boiled for fif- 
teen minutes. On diluting the cooled solution, 
very little of the fiocculent precipitate made its 
appearance, which quantity was however allowed 
to subside before decantation ; after repeated 
washing, the residuum, when dried, was ascer- 
tained to have lost 15.11 grains. During the ac- 
tion of the liquor potaasic, a copious discharge of 
ammoniacal vapours took place. 

* X.B. The saliue and earthy substauces a*e 
pi iced as near as possible iu the order of their quan- 
tity, that in greatest quantity being placed at the 
top of tbe list. 


4. The material was now charred, pulverised, 
and mingled with oxide of mercury as before, and 
the mixture heated to redness in the porcelain 
crucible, during which operation 13.33 grains 
were lost, thus leaving 45.77 grains of saline mat- 
ter ; much of this, however, was obviously the 
mixed sand, as another hundred grains, when 
burned with equal care, left only 28 25 grains of 
ashes. The constitution of this manure, there- 
fore, is : — 

Water and volatile matters. . . 13.50 grains. 

Organic matter 40.73 

Earthy and saline matter.... 45.77 

100 grains. 

5. Another portion of the manure was carefully 
burned to ashes, and these were treated as before, 
and found to contain : In the watery solution— 
sulphuric and muriatic acids, and Jime, soda, and 
potass; in the acid solution — alumina, lime, and 
peroxide of iron, with similar indications of phos- 
phoric acid, and there was left a considerable re- 
sidue of silica. 

6. A portion of dry manure was proved to 

contain carbonic acid. The particular constitu- 
tion, therefore, may be stated as follows : 

A\ ater, with carbonate of ammonia and 

hydrosulphate of ammonia 13.5 "ruins. 

Organic matter soluble in water 11.5° 

Organic matter soluble in caustic po- 

tassa 15.11 

Organic matter destructible by heat.. 13.33 

Silica 

Alumina | 

Peroxide of iron | 

Sulphate of potass | 

Sulphate of ammonia | ^45.77 

Sulphate of lime 1 in small 

Carbonate of lime \ quantities 

Muriate of soda, | 

Phosphate of lime J 

1 00 grains. 

The large quantity of silica, alumina, and pe- 
roxide of iron, of course, depended upon the 
presence of the sand, which was evidently ferru- 
ginous. We may, therefore, I think, safely infer, 
that stable manure does not differ materially from 
that derived from dairies, in the quantity of saline 
matter it contains. The other differences will he 
spoken of afterwards. 

Street Manure.— The specimen used in this 
instance was taken from the street deposit ut 
Newington, from a heap which was in the act of 
being carted away by a farmer, who informed me 
that it was fit for use. The hundred grains were 
equally selected from what appeared the richest 
part. 

1. The hundred grains lost in drying 26 1 
grains ; by the usual test, a very small quantity 
of carbonate of ammonia was detected! hut there 
was no evidence of the hydrosulphate being 
present. 

2. The quantity of matter soluble In water 
ainouuted to 1.1 grains only ; in fact, the very 
first portion of water was scarcely coloured. 

3. When acted upon by the two fluid ounces of 
liquor potassic, as iu the former cases, a dark 
brown solution was obtained, which, however, on 
dilution with water, was almost entirely thrown 
down in the form of the flocculent precipitate 


1 

V io.y 

1 

! 

I 
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before mentioned, and the organic matter which 
remained dissolved anounted to one grain. 

4. The residue was now evidently little else 
than ashes and cinders, which, by heating with 
oxide of mercury, lost 11.2 grains, thus leaving 
sixty grains of earthy residuum. 

The composition of this manure, therefore, is 


Water and volatile matters 26.4 grains. 

Organic matter 13.6 

Earth and saline matter. ....... 60.0 


100 grains. 

5. The saline matter obtained from a separate 
quantity yielded : In the watery solution — 
sulphuric acid and lime, with a trace of muriatic 
acid and soda : in the acid solution — protoxide of 
iron, peroxide of iron, alumina, and lime, together 
with a residuum of silica, the addition of the acid 
set free large quantities of carbonic acid, evidently 
mingled with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The accurate constitution of street manure may 
be thus stated : — 

Water, with a trace of carbonate 

of ammonia 

Organic matter soluble in water. . 

Organic matter soluble in caustic 

potaasa 

Organic matter destroyed by heat 

(chiefly coal) 

Peroxide of iron ....*) 

Protoxide of iron [ 

Silica | 

Carbonate of lime > 

Alumina [ 

Sulphate of lime. . I 

Sulphuretted hydrogen* j 

A trace of muriate of seda. . . . J 

100 grains. 

So much for the three manures. I shall now 
proceed to detail the analysis of the potato and 
turnip, which was performed in a similar manner, 
with the exception that the whole organic matter 
was determined by charring, as, of course, in 
order to compare a crop with a manure, it is un« 
necessary to know any thing more about the 
organic matter than merely its quantity. 

Potato ,— 'The one selected was of the growth 
of 1639, but bad obtained its full size. I did not 
consider it necessary to ascertain to which of the 
numerous varieties of the potato the specimen 
belonged, as the statement about the manures 
refers to the potato as a species, not to any indi- 
vidual variety. 

One hundred grains in drying lost 73.34 grains, 
which evidently consisted of water only. The 
residuum, when burned to ashes, lost 26.07 grains, 
thus leaving .59 of a grain for the quantity of 
saline matter. 

The whole potato was now burned to ashes, and 
the saline matter toted as before, the result of 
which proved that,— in the watery solution, there 


26.4 grains. 
1.4 .. 

1 . 

11.2 .. 

60.0 . . 


* I have placed the sulphuretted hydrogen by 
itself, as it is not very easy to say how it is com- 
bi ued : the most of it will undoubtedly be united to 
the protoxide of iron ; circumstances, however, to 
be mentioned hereafter, would lead us to suspect 
that it is partly also combined with lime. 


were present, carbonic, muriatic, and sulphuric 
acids, and potass; in the acid solution, lime, 
alumina, peroxide of iron, and indications of 
phosphoric acid. The addition of the add set 
free carbonic add, and there was likewise a slight 
residue of silica. 

The minute constitution of the potato therefore 
is : — 


Water 

Organic matter 

Carbonate of potass "j 

Muriate of potass 

Sulphate of potass 

Carbonate of lime 

Phosphate of lime. 

Silica, 

Alumina, 

Peroxide of iron, 

Sulphate of lime, 


lime. . 

j 


a trace 


73.34 grains. 
26.07 


0.59 


100 grains. 

Turnip . — A good sized white turnip was selected. 
One hundred grains lost in drying 90.47 grains. 
The dried mass, by heating with oxide of 
mercury, lost 8.95 grains, thus leaving .58 of a 
grain for saline matter. 

The whole turnip was now carefully burned, 
and the ashes examined as before, when, in the 
watery solution, carbonic, sulphuric, muriatic 
acid, and potass, lime and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
were found ; and the acid solution contained 
alumina, lime, and peroxide of iron; there was a 
slight residuum of silica, and the addition of the 
acid proved the presence of carbonic acid. 

The whole turnip, therefore, was constituted as 
follows : — 


Water with some peculiar odorous 

matter 

Organic matter. 

Carbonate of potass T 

Sulphate of potass I 

Muriate of potass | 

Hydrosulphate of lime, 

Silica, 1 

Alumina, 

Carbonate of lime, 

Peroxide of iron, 


a trace 


90.47 grains. 
8.95 .. 


0.58 .. 


100 grains. 

For the sake of comparison, I have subjoined 
the two following tables : — 

1. Table showing the quantity of the various consti- 
tuents in the five substances analyzed. 


; 

Manures. 

Crops. 


Stable. 

Dairy. 

Street. 

Potato 

Turnip 

Water, Ac. ...... 

13.5 

45.7 

26.4 

73.34 

90.47 

Organic matter — 

Soluble in water 

11.5 

1 9- 

Ml 



Soluble in potass 
Destroyed by 

15.9 

12.6 

,°1 

26.07 

8.95 

heat 

13.33 

! 21.8 

1 1.2 J 



Saline matter .... 

45.77 

1 10.9 

60.0 

0.59 

0.50 


100.00 

100.00 

! 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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II. Table showing* the relative proportion in which the 
various saline ingredient* exist, 1 denoting the least 
quantity, and so on. 



Manures. 

Crops. 


3 

3 

e/2 

Dairy. 

Street. 

Potato. 

Turnip. 

Muriate of potass 

.. 

5 


10 

8 

Mantle of soda 

2 

6 

4 

1 

•• 

•• 

Sulphate of potass 

6 

3 


9 

9 

Sulphate of lime 

4 

1 

5 

1 | 

, . 

Sulphate of ammonia 

5 

.. 


, . 

, , 

Carbonate of poixuss 

. , 

. . 


11 

10 

Carbonate of lime 

3 

7 

ii 

8 

2 

Phosphate of lime 

1 

2 


6 

. . 

Hydrosulphate of lime 

. . 



, , 

6 

Silica 

14 

io 

1*2 

4 

4 

Alumina 

13 

9 

10 

3 

3 

Peroxide of iron.... 

12 

8 

14 

2 

1 

Protoxide of iron 


• • 

13 

. , 

# # 

Sulphuretted hydrogen. . . . . • 

•• 

.. 

4 

•• 

•• 


When the figures do not proceed in regular order, 
it thews that there is a considerable difference be- 
tween the quantities; as, for example, in the turnip, 
silica is marked 4, hydrosulphate of lime 6, and 
muriate of potass 8, the difference In quantity being 
greater than between the other ingredients. 

III. We must now commence the argumentative 
portion of this examination, and endeavour, as far 
as possible, to account for the inferiority of street 
manure for raising potatoes, by comparing the ma- 
nures and crops togother. In the first place, there- 
fore, 1 shall sketch the character of the three ma- 
nures, and compare them with each other. 

Stable manure .— I place this at the head of the 
list, on account of its being the richest and 
strongest of the three. 

This manure (arguing solely from the result of 
the chemical analysis) is evidently one of great value 
from the following circumstances. 1st, It contains 
a very considerable proportion of organic matter 
already in a soluble state. 2nd, It abounds with 
animal, as well as vegetable matter. 3rd, 'The in- 
soluble parts have a considerable tendency to de- 
composition ; for caustic potassa rendered more 
than half soluble, in fifteen minutes. 4th, It con- 
tains saline matter, of a constitution capable 
of supplying the wants of every kind of crop. 
Mechanically, this manure possesses the advantage 
of being (when properly prepared) easily incorpo- 
rated with the soil ; and from its organic matter 
being equally dispersed throughout, it may be 
termed uniform , that is to say, it will enrich equally 
the whole soil through which it is diffused, and 
not confine its effects to a few points only. 

We may hence conclude practically , 1st, That 
this manure will be excellent for all crops ; be- 
cause it contains the essential ingredients of them 
all ; 2nd, That it will not require very much pu- 
trefaction ; because it contains a considerable 
quantity of soluble matter. 3rd, That it will 
keep up an abundant supply of soluble matter; 
because the undissolvcd portions have a consider- 
able tendency to decomposition. 4th, 'That it will 
incorporate, and diffuse its effects equally through 
the soil ; because it possesses a mechanical form 
which permits of its ready mixture with any pul- 
verulent substance. 5th, It will be found more 
economical on strong, than light lands, on account 


of its tendency to decomposition. 6th, It will be 
a hot manure, on account of the quantity of soluble 
matter. 7th and lattly , It will not be a very 
lotting manure, on account of its tendency to be- 
come soluble, which will of course render it more 
liable to be washed away, and also, will hasten 
those final changes, by which all the best parts of 
a manure are rendered soluble in air, and thus 
escape in the form of gas. 

Dairy Manure . — This agrees in many respects, 
with that derived from stablee, for, like it, 1st, It 
contains a considerable, though less, proportion 
of soluble organic matter. 2nd, It is composed 
of both animal and vegetable substances. 3rd, 
The insoluble matter possesses a considerable ten- 
dency to putrefy, although not to the same extent 
as stable manure, for caustic potassa dissolved little 
more than oue-third of the organic matter during 
fifteen minutes’ ebullition. 4th, Its saline matter 
is equally applicable to all crops. 5th, It posses- 
ses precisely the same mechanical form, and con- 
sequently will diffuse its effects with equal facility. 

We may therefore conclude, practically , 1st, 
that this manure will answer every purpose to 
which stable manure is applicable, except when a 
very hot manure is requisite. 2nd, That it will 
be better than stable manure for light lands, as it 
it less readily decomposed , and, 3rd, That, from 
the same circumstance, it will be a more econo- 
mical manure for the general use of the farm, as its 
effects will last longer, or in other words, because, 
from its more gradual solution, it will supply the 
plants for a greater length of time with nourish- 
ment prepared for their use, and less will be apt 
to be lost by undergoing total decomposition ; 
for it must be always remembered in speaking 
of manures, that the changes which render them 
roost serviceable to plants, take place during the 
early periods of putrefaction ; so that they may he 
rendered comparatively useless by being allowed 
to pass beyond this point. 

Street manure. — Now, let ns see what we can 
make of street manure. Are the following words, 
“ while it is nearly equally efficient in producing 
turnips, and some other descriptions of crop/* 
which occur in the society’s notification, to be 
understood literally or not ? If so, we might 
almost be disposed to declare, that, of a truth, 
scientific examination is altogether useless ; for if 
by the term equally efficient, it is meant that they 
are of the same value, ton for ton, what a fearful 
waste of manure must annually occur ! For, from 
the analysis above recorded, street manure does 
not contain one-third of the organic matter pos- 
sessed by the other two. and a considerable por- 
tion of this third consists of coal! Surely the 
meaning of the above quotation must be, that 
street manure applied in the ordinary manner, 
produces an effect nearly equal to an ordinary 
dressing of the other manures. In which case 
the fact is more explicable, as I Lave been in- 
formed that double the quau tity of street manure 
is used, and that it is applied almost every year, 
which, of course, makes a most material difference, 
as then we shall, at all events, have about two- 
thirds of the quantity of organic matter contained 
by the others, especially when we take into con- 
sideration its more frequent application. 

From its chemical analysis, we may conclude, 1. 
That it contains soluble organic matter in small 
quantity. 2. That this matter is a mixture of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances. 3. That the soluble 
organic matter does not possess any very 
great tendency to decompose, for caustic potassa 
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dissolved but little of it. But, that a considerable 
quantity would in time become soluble, was proved 
by the fact, that the strong potassa solution was 
of a dark colour, and there was a copious deposi- 
tion of tlocculent matter upon dilution. And I may 
here remark, in reference to this flocculeut preci- 
pitate, that it gives us an additional index to the 
decomposing tendehey oft he manure ; for as strong 
caustic potass acts much more powerfully than a 
weak solution, so, by the former, much organic 
matter is dissolved which would remain unaltered 
in soil for a much greater length of time than 
those portions which are dissolved by a weak solu- 
tion. The precipitate, therefore, which appeared, 
of course consisted of these less destructible parts, 
and, consequently we may conclude from their pre- 
sence, that the tendency to decomposition is not 
nearly so strong. In accordance with which it 
will be observed, that very little precipitation took 
place upon diluting the potass solution of stable 
manure, where, as before stated, the tendency to 
putrefaction was very strong. 4. Its saline matter 
contains one or two very dangerous ingredients, 
namely, iron and sulphur ; both of these, indeed, 
occur in the other two, but iu less quantity, and, 
moreover, the iron is in the much more harmless 
state of peroxide ; here, however, the protoxide ex- 
ists also, and, from the quantity of sulphur preseut, 
there can be little doubt that the two exist in a 
state of combination. This compound, so long as 
it remains unchanged, is not injurious to plauts, 
but, unfortunately, such is by no means the case, 
for, when exposod to the joint action of air and 
moisture, which are exactly the circumstances in 
which it is placed in this manure, it is very apt to 
undergo an entire change, especially when com- 
bined with a similar compound of the peroxide of 
iron, whereby it becomes Htduble, and in this state 
is an active poison to most plants. This change 
would undoubtedly take place very frequently, 
were it not for the presence of a considerable quan- 
tity of carbonate oflime, which acts as a preven- 
tive, by decomposing the injurious compound as 
soon as it is formed. Nevertheless, its presenc e 
renders the mauurc a dangerous one, especially in 
situations where the carbonate of lime is requisite 
for other purposes, as, for example, in sour peaty 
soils. The large quantity of lime, together with 
the presence of sulphur, may, however, be one of 
the chief reasons of its efficacy in raiding turnips, 
as we shull endeavour to explain presently. In 
other respects, the saline matter varies but slightly 
except iu quantity, from that of the other two. n. 
Mechanically , street manure differs considerably 
from the other, and this point must be particularly 
adverted to. It may be observed, in the first place, 
that whereas the saline matter of the other two con- 
stitutes a part of the various organic substances 
composing them, and consequently they may be 
said to consist altogether of organized matter, in 
street mauurc by far the greater part of it is alto- 
gether extraneous ; or in other words, while dairy 
and stable manure belong to the class of vegeto- 
aulmal manures, this is included in the mixed, or 
those which arc composed of organic and mineral 
substances. On this account, the organic matter 
is by no liicuus equally spread throughout the mass, 
and consequently the manure may be considered 
partial , or one which, however well incorporated 
with the soil, would be very apt to fertilize certain 
spots, much more than others in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Moreover, the form of the mine- 
ral matter is likewise very bad, for, in addition 
to ashes, it contains a considerable quantity of 


cinders, each of which will act as a mineral sponge, 
and absorb a certain quantity of soluble organic 
matter, which until the whole is soaked with wa- 
ter, so as to allow the soluble matters to percolate 
through it, is rendered comparatively useless, u- 
the tender fibrils of the roots are readily turned 
from their course by resisting substances, and 
therefore are by no means likely to push through 
the pores of a cinder. From all these circnmstan- 
ces, therefore, it appears to me, that it w ill require 
far greater ingenuity to prove why it is a useful 
manure for turnips, than to explain why it fails in 
raising good crops of potatoes ; the only real valu- 
able quality which it possesses being, that it is 
much more highly azotised, in proportion to the 
whole organic matter which it possesses, than any 
other two ; for it will be observed, that carbonate 
of ammonia was distinctly found in it, although it 
contained little more than two per cent, of organic 
matter, soluble either in water or potassa, which 
two menstrua are capable of dissolving nearly all 
the azotized compounds generally met with in 
manures. The cause of this large proportion of 
azote must depend upon the ordure which it con- 
tains as a constant ingredient. 

To sum up in a few words, therefore, we would 
say — that stable manure is the most heating, but is 
not so durable — that dairy manure is cooler, and 
much more lasting — that street manure is very in- 
ferior to the other two in every respect, and, in 
fact, would he little better than soil, were it not 
for the highly azotised nature of its organic mat- 
ter, and probably also for the presence of a consi- 
derable quantity of chalk. 

We shall now give a short account of the crops 
themselves, and see vvhat light they will throw 
upon this unquestionably most difficult aud intri- 
cate subject. 

The potato is a plant which possesses a branched 
stem and spreading root, which, wheu it first com- 
mences to grow, is in most respects similar to 
other roots, but after the plant has attained a con- 
siderable size, tubercular masses form in various 
parts of its fibres, which increase rapidly until the 
plant arrives at perfection. Now, since it is for 
these tuberous bodies that the crop is cultivated, 
it must be observed that the most important part 
of the crop is produced at a late period of the 
growth of the plant. With regard to the chemical 
composition of the plant, a few words will suffice, as 
it throws very little light upou the subject, farther 
than showing how small a quantity of mauurc is 
absolutely required by any crop. Nearly three- 
fourths, for example, of this plant is composed of 
water. The saline matter likewise of the potato is 
of a constitution, the ingredients of which occur 
in every soil. With regard, however, to the ulti- 
mate constitution of its organic matter, I may ob- 
serve that it contains a considerable quantity of 
azote, as has been proved by the accurate aualysis 
of M. Boussingault, who has performed so many 
careful ultimate analyses of all species of crops, 
that I did not think it requisite to repeat them, 
especially as, in addition to their extreme diffi- 
culty. they require very expensive apparatus, none 
of which I at preseut possess. From the re- 
sult of his examination, it appears that the 
potato contains j& p*»r cent, of azote, and that its 
leaves also contain fJ/J, per cent, of the sauie 
substance. 

We may hence argue that a manure, to suit well 
for the potato crop, should possess the following 
qualities: — 1st, It must he spread equally through 
the soil, so that the spongioles at the termination 
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of all the spreading fibres of its roots may be sup- 
plied with nourishment. 2d, It must yield azote 
during the ichole period of the growth of the 
plants ; in fact, rather more is required during the 
Inter periods than prior to the development of 
the tubers ; for, from AI. Boussingault’s analysis, 
it appears that they contain per cent, more of 
this substance than the leaves. In an economical 
point of view, therefore, the best manure for pota- 
toes would be one which contained plenty of azote, 
but still did not decompose very rapidly ; dairy 
manore for example. 

The turnip . — This plant, on the other hand, has 
a very close root, and is cultivated for the fleshy 
part of the root, which begins to increase very 
shortly after it has attained any considerable size. 
In regard to its chemistry, there is one important 
point to be borne in mind, namedy, that its saline 
matter contains one salt of by no means constant 
occurrence, — I refer to the hydrosulpbate of lime, 
or 6ulphuret of calcium, as it should more pro- 
perly be called. Now, of late, considerable stress 
has been put upon the existence of these peculiar 
saline compounds which occur in some crops ; 
and it has been asserted, with very great plausi- 
bility, that they are quite essential to the growth 
of the plant, and that their absence is fatal to the 
success of the crop. Consequently, if this state- 
ment is strictly true, the most important requisite 
for a manure for turnips is its containing a supply 
of the hydro-sulphate of lime ; and likewise, from 
the closeness of the roots, a uniform manure is 
not absolutely necessary, as this plant will draw 
most of its nourishment from a comparatively 
small extent of soil. By ultimate analysis, M. 
Boussingault has shewn that the turnip contains 
considerably less azote than the potato, the pro- 
portion being only ^ per cent.; so that by no 
means so large a quantity of this substance is re- 
quired ; and lastly, the crop contains a very small 
proportion of dry organic matter, namely, less the 
11 per cent, in the specimen 1 examined. 

When any quantity of street manure is ploughed 
into good soil, the following changes will take 
place. The ordure and carbonate of lime — which 
arc evidently the most powerful ingredients of this 
manure — will re-act upon the less decomposible 
organic matter, both of the soil and the manure 
itself, and thus bring the whole into a state of fer- 
mentation, the extent and intensity of which will 
he regulated by the quantity of these active ingre- 
dients, especially the ordure. This action de- 
pends upon the fact, that when any organic sub- 
stance in a state of fermentation is brought into 
contact or mingled with any organic matter capable 
of fermenting, but not at present in that condition, 
the whole mass, after a time, undergoes the same 
series of changes, which are always accompanied 
with the escape of various gases, and the formation 
of certain soluble compounds, which latter consti- 
tute the chief food of plants. 

Moreover, it has been long ago proved, that 
substances rich in azote arc always the most prone 
to decomposition, and likewise are capable of ex- 
citing fermentation to a far greater extent in 
others of a less putrcscible nature. Again, it is 
well known to farmers that chalk, or car- 
bonate of lime, possesses the power of increasing 
the putrescent tendency of many vegetable sub- 
stances, so that when applied to soils it renders 
them richer . But what is curious enough, at tho 
same time that it causes the production of soluble 
matter by promoting putrefaction, it renders less 
soluble those portious already iu a state of solu- 


tion, by entering into chemical combination with 
them. On these accounts, therefore, and especially 
from the ordure being a very highly azotised sub- 
stance, street manure will be capable of exciting 
putrefaction to a greater extent, considering tho 
small quantity of organic matter which it contains, 
than one would at first sight be led to suppose. 
It must, however, he remembered, that as the 
putrescent effect will only be produced in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the active ingredients 
themselves, and as, moreover, these arc mixed 
with a large quantity of other comparatively inert 
matters, this action is very liable to be confined to 
ccitain spots. Owing, likewise, to the presence of 
cinders, a certain portion of the soluble organic 
matter will be absorbed by these, and thus, for a 
time at least, removed beyond the reach of plants. 
But, on the other hand, it will be observed that 
from the highly azotised nature of its organic con- 
tents, the fermentation will be rapid at the first , 
and consequently the mauure will he hot in pro- 
portion to the quantity of real manure which it 
contains. 

Of the other two manures I need say little more 
than has been already remarked ; after they arc 
ploughed in they will of course excite fermentation 
in the vegetable portions of the surrounding soil, 
and thus a steady supply of soluble manure will 
be kept up for a greater or less time, according to 
the quantity employed and the other circum- 
stances already mentioned when comparing these 
manures together ; and owing to their being wholly 
organic, the fermentation will be more equally 
diffused throughout the soil. How is it that street 
manure, which as we have seen does not contain 
one-fourth the quantity of organic matter, is, 
nevertheless, nearly equally useful for raising 
turnips as that derived from dairies and stables. 

The following reasons will, I trust, explain this 
satisfactorily. 

1. It will be observed that in manuring turnips 
it is not necessary to use any very great quantity 
of manure, hut that used must possess certain 
qualities, the chief of which is this : it must con- 
tain a considerable quantity of soluble matter 
produced by fermentation; which fact is evidently 
proved by the following considerations. We all 
know the immense value of bone-dust as a manure 
for this plant, and it must likewise have been a 
matter of surprise to many how small a quantity 
will produce a large crop. The same remark refers 
equally well to rape-dust ; and in regard to farm- 
yard dung, Professor Low distinctly says, in 
speaking of the turnip crop, that it must be “ well 
rotted .” Now, bone-dust, rape-dust, and well- 
rotted dung, agree remarkably in the following 
characters, viz., that they contain a large pro- 
portion of organic matter already in a soluble 
condition, and likewise that, while the two former 
speedily ferment after they are ploughed In, tho 
latter is already in that condition when it is first 
applied From this, therefore, it is evident that the 
great requisite for a good manure for turnips is 
this : that it must be soluble, and either capable 
of entering rapidly into fermentation, or already 
advanced to that condition. That street manure 
possesses this requisite, we hate already endeavoured 
to prove. 

2. A manure for turnip must contain the hydro- 
sulphate of lime, or at least be capable of sup- 
plying the elements of that salt; for it is self- 
evident that, since this substance exists in the 
plant (considering that neither of its constituents 
are of oryanic origin), it must be supplied to it 
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either by the soil or the man are. And as this salt 
exists in the root, which is the first part of the 
plant that issues from the seed, it is equally evi- 
dent that a supply of this salt or its element must 
be at hand when the seed is sown. Here we have 
another reason why dairy or stable manure must 
be well rotted before they are in a fit state for the 
turnip crop ; for in the recent state, the sulphur 
which they contain is not in a condition capable 
of being absorbed by plants, but, as our analysis 
has proved, when rotted this element exists in a 
volatile form, as the hydrosulphate of ammonia, 
so that it can be absorbed either in the form of 
solution in water, or in air; and since, moreover, 
both these manures contain carbonate of lime, or, 
at all events, since most if not every soil contains 
this substance, we thus have a supply of the 
elements of the hydrosulphate of lime ready for 
the plant as soon as it begins to push forth its 
root. Our analysis has proved that the elements of 
this substance are contained in abundance by street 
manure . 

3. As before mentioned, the turnip possesses a 
close root, and, therefore, is capable of being 
nourished by a manure which, like street manure, 
is liable to confine its effects to certain spots. 

We then see that the street manure of Edinburgh 
is remarkably suitable, in several respects, for the 
culture of the turnip crop, and, consequently, it 
is not surprising that, although by no means what 
can be properly termed a rich manure, it should be 
capable of producing fair crops of this valuable 
article of food. 

Let us now, in the last place, answer the follow- 
ing question : How is it that the street manure of 
Edinburgh is inferior by about one-third to that 
obtained from stables and cow-houses for the 
raising of potatoes ? 

The following considerations will, 1 think, fully 
answer this question : — 

1. In the account of the culture of the potato, 
given in Professor Low’s excellent work upon 
Practical Agriculture, we find the following ex- 
pressions : — 1. “ Dung will in all cases act most 
quickly upon young plants when it is well pre- 
pared, but extreme preparation of the dung is 
not required in the case of the potato. It is 
enough that it should be in such a state of fermen- 
tation as that it may be readily coreredby the plough .” 
Thus proving that this plant does not require an 
instant supply of a considerable part of soluble 
matter. And, moreover, it is clear, that as the 
useful part of this plant is produced during the 
later periods of the growth of the crop, the greatest 
supply of food will be necessary at that time. 
But we have already shewn, that street manure, 
from the nature of its constituents, ferments very 
rapidly at first, and, consequently, its greatest 
effects will be in the very early periods of the 
growth of the crop. 2. The next sentence in 
Mr. Low’s work commences thus, — “ The potato 
requires a large supply of manure.” But we have 
already shewn, that street manure does not contain 
one-third as much real manure as either that 
derived from dairies or stables. 3. And a little 
below the above quotation occurs the following 
sentence, — “ Lime does not appear to act in a 
beneficial manner, and is rarely applied directly to 
this crop.” But our analysis has proved that lime 
exists in considerable quantities in the street manure 
of Edinburgh ; and as it bas been exposed to great 
heat — for it is evidently derived from the ashes — 
it will, of course, be in the same state as mild lime 
when it is applied, and will, most probably there- 


fore, have the same effect, which, according to 
Mr. Low, is “ not beneficial.” 

2. The potato, as we before stated, possesses a 
spreading root, and, consequently, must require a 
uniform manure , in order that all its parts may be 
equally supplied with soluble organic matter. 
But we have before shewn that street manure is 
partial. 

3. The potato requires the greatest quantity 
of azote at the later peiods of its growth *, because 
the tubers contain considerably more of that 
substance than the leaves. But street manure, 
from the nature of its organic constituents, will 
ferment rapidly, and allow most of its azote to 
escape during the early periods of the cultivation 
of the crop. 

These, therefore, appear to be the reasons why 
the street manure of Edinburgh is not so applicable 
to the potato as to the turnip-crop ; and lest any 
one should suppose that these differences may be 
too trifling to cause an inferiority amounting to 
one-third of the crop, I beg leave to quote the 
following passage, from the 41st Number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, page 78, which, 
although not directly connected with the subject 
of this paper, will shew how apparently trifling a 
circumstance produced nearly an equally great 
difference in the potato crop. In mentioning 
some experiments by M. de Dombasle upon 
“ earthing up potatoes,” the following one is 
quoted : — “ Eight rows of potatoes were horse- 
hoed, some little time thereafter they were 
earthed up, and when five inches high they were 
again earthed up. Other eight rows, in the same 
place, and under exactly the same circumstances, 
were only horse- hoed at the same time with the 
others, but received no earthing-up or subsequent 
culture. The rows that were earthed-up, looked 
more vigorous and thriving; but on taking up 
the crop, they weighed only about 1222 lb., 
whereas the eight rows that were not earthed up, 
produced 1408 lb.” Now, here there is a difference 
of nearly 200 lb. in eight rows of potatoes, pro- 
duced by the mere difference, that, in the one set, 
the plant was a few iuches deeper in the soil than 
in the other ! 

Conclusion . — At page 348 of this essay, I stated 
that, before concluding, I should endeavour to 
point out a few particulars, which well merited 
the attention of those practically engaged in the 
culture of these crops. This I shall accomplish 
by shewing the different circumstances, the 
knowledge of which would be requisite before the 
above statement of the inferiority of street manure 
for raising potatoes, or its utility for the turnip 
crop, could be considered as absolutely proved. 

It would be requisite, in the first place, that the 
soil experimented upon should not only be of the 
same nature, but it must be under precisely similar 
circumstances of exposure or shelter, of dryness 
or moisture, of inclination or levelness ; and, in 
the case of its being sloped, this ought to be iu the 
same direction. 

Secondly , The experiments with the different 
manures would require to be made in one season, 
in order that the weather might affect all in an 
equal manner. 

Thirdly, The seed must, of course, be from the 
same parcel. 

Fourthly , The depth at which the seed is sown, 
would, from M. dc Donibasle's experiments, 
appear to be of tbe greatest importance. 

Fifthly , The manures must be equally prepared; 
and, 
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Lastly, The crops themselves would require to 
be examined chemically, as it is far from im- 
probable, that some manures may apparently pro- 
duce better crops than others, when, upon 
chemical examination, they would be found to 
contain an equal quantity of true nourishment, — 
the additional weight depending upon tho 
presence of a larger proportion of water ; for 
there is no doubt of the fact, that different soils, 
and very probably different manures likewise, 
have the effect of rendering the crops drier or 
more watery, as the case may be. 

The necessity of all these precautions, might, 
very probably, deter many persons from attempt- 
ing any experiments ot the kind ; but every 
difficulty would be overcome, were the experi- 
menters to take time for collecting facts, and, 
during each year (without in the least interfering 
with their ordinary pursuits ) t merely make out a 
register of all the circumstances connected with 
their various crops. They would thus, in a com- 
paratively short space of time, collect such a 
multitude of facts, that a careful comparison of 
these would, undoubtedly, lead to many most im- 
portant results, both in reference to the science as 
well as to the practice of agriculture. 

That these pages may have the effect of in- 
ducing some few practical men to pursue this 
inquiry, is the earnest wish of the author. And 
should any of tbe hints he has thrown out be the 
means of guiding them to a successful conclusion, 
he will consider himself amply repaid for the 
many hours which he has occupied in examining 
the subject. 


THE EPIDEMIC. 

Sir, — The prevailing epidemic among cattle, horses, 
pigs, &c., having spread its direful effects in tbe country, 
I venture, through tbe medium of your journal, to offer 
some remarks on the disease, merely for public good. 
The symptoms 1 have found to vary materially, but the 
successful treatment not so much so. In neat cattle 
some have been seized with stiffness of the limb*, re- 
sembling what in some places is called cripple felon ; 
others swollen in the feet, but mostly caused by long 
driving, they have ca*-t their hoofs, they pine in condi- 
tion rapidly, some with swollen eyes, cheeks, and 
tongues ; they snddenly become hidebound, soreness 
on the chine and on the length of the back; in one 
particular case, the ears and tail of a cow rotted off ; 
but all cases as yet have, by continued care arid repeti- 
tion of tbe doses, recovered. The mode of treatment T 
have pursued is to give 10, 12, to 16 ounces of Epsom 
salts, 3 or 4 ounces of sulphur, I drachm of camphor, 
I drachm of tartarised antimony, and 1 ounce of finely 
ground black pepper, mixed in 2 quarts of new malt- 
beer. ITie dose must be varied and repeated in pro- 
portion to the state and size of the animal. 

Horses have generally been found with stiffened 
limbs, which alternately swell, or all four; swollen 
eyes, with a watery discharge, sometimes tbe uvulo 
considerably enlarged. The treatment— bleeding, 
purging with castor oil aud Epsom salts, blistering 
when required. 

Pigs, those gitiog milk, have been seen dragging 
their limbs after them, and both young and old pining 
away. Repeated doses of gum assefoctida and common 
salt has succeeded ; and I have reason to believe that 
milk from diseased cows will infect them. 

These observations are communicated to the public 
with a desire to obviate the losses to which farmers and 
gnudera have been subject. Yours, dec., 

R. Cross, 

A T offtrton , near Driffield, Yorkshire! Aug . 24, 1840, 


THE WIRE-WORM. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I n your paper of this day’s date, 17th August, 
is a letter from a “Cumberland Yeoman/' ou tbe 
subject of the wire-worm, wherein be very wisely 
shews, how to ascertain the real nature of any and 
every grub infesting the growing crops. Were agricul- 
turists generally to search more into the causesof tbe 
loss of their standing corn, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain, by observation, or through the instrumentality 
of some person who may have made entomology his 
study, they would quickly distinguish the different 
destructive larva*, nor mistake the grub of the 
“IJarry-long-legs,” (Tipula olernceaj lor the real 
Simon Pure, or “wire-worm.” The former is well 
described by your correspondent ; “the hitter is of a 
slender cylindrical form, of a fulvous colour, with 
six legs, but so short as to be hardly visible beyond 
the sides of the body.” The true wire- worm, is the 
larvae of the click-beetle, skip-jack, spring-beetle &c., 
for it has many provincial names, but the scientific 
term is “Elater segetis.” 

This little creature is an indiscriminate feeder, 
turning bis attention and his destructive mandibles, 
alike to the roots of wheat, rye, oats, barley and tur- 
nips, whole fields of which have been occasionally 
sacrificed to its depredations. The eggs of the in- 
sect are laid in the ground, hatched into the form of 
the wire-worms in which second stage of their exis- 
tence, they remain five years. This lengbtened du- 
ration of their eating state, easily accounts for the 
loss of the farmer being continued more than one 
year. 

Sometimes they have been known to lay bare wide 
tracts of meadow land, by feeding upon tbe reots of 
the grass. Starvation suggests itself as tbe prob- 
able cure. Could not this be effected by allowing tbe 
land infested with them, to remain fallow for a sea- 
son ? Possibly a month, or two at the most, would 
suffice to check their insatiable appetites. Heavily 
rolling tbe land, by compelling them to leave their 
underground haunts for tbe surface, thus becoming a 
prey to birds, might possibly aid the cause of extir- 
pation. 

The farmers' clubs new establishing through the 
length and breadth of the agricultural districts, by 
setting local enquiries at work, will greatly assist 
the occupiers in removing all nuisances. 

Pardon this my trespass upon your time, and be- 
lieve me to be. Sir, rour obedient servant, and 
conatnnt reader, P. 

Stokefenie , Norfolk , Aug. 17. 


ON BOILED BARLEY. 

Mr. Editor, — Am I to understand that H. S. con- 
siders four bushels of boiled barley an equivalent to 
the four bushels beans and four bushels oats 1 Per- 
haps he will be so kind as to inform me if he steeps 
the barley any time befoie boiling, and how long ue 
considers it necessary to be boiled. 

The work of my horses is chiefly on the road, they 
are in good condition, but theu I feed them with hay, 
grains, and one-nnd-a-balf bushel of cracked barley 
each horse. If your correspondent will be so kind 
as to reply to my queries, I shall feel greatly obliged 
to him, and be induced to try the experiment. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Youis very much obliged, 

loth Aug . X. X. X« 
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A SINGULAR CASE OF CALCU- 
LUS IN A HORSE. 

BY MH. W. RICHARDSON, V. S., PETERBOROUGH. 

(From the Veterinarian,) 

A brown cart horse, thirteen years of age, the 
property of Edward Compton, Esq., was attacked 
on the evening of Friday, June 5th, 1840, with 
symptoms of colic, and some antispasmodic medi- 
cine was sent home by the eervant for him. 

I received a message on the following morning 
from Mr. C., informing me that the horse was still 
in pain, and requesting me to ride over and see 
him. On my arrival, I found him down, hut not 
apparently suffering very acutely. His pulse was 
not more than 45, and full; his cars and ex- 
tremities were warm, and his breathing was not 
materially affected. He had been seen to stale, 
but no dung had been ejected since prior to his 
attack on the previous evening. 1 immediately 
examined him per rectum, and succeeded in with- 
drawing several pieces of hardened fasces, which 
were thickly coated with inspissated mucus. Some 
purgative medicine was administered, combined 
with ammon, subcarb, and zingib. A stimulating 
embrocation was applied to the abdomen. Ene- 
mata Nvere ordered to be thrown up, and some 
linseed gruel to be offered him. 

I saw him again in the evening. The medicine 
had not operated, though a rumbling noise was 
heard in his bowels. No faeces could he felt in the 
rectum, the pulse was not altered, the ears and 
extremities were warm. Repeat the medicine, in- 
jection, and embrocation. 

June 7tii — The medicine had not operated, 
although Mr. C. had given him a bottle of oil 
during the night. A slimy offensive mucus ad- 
hered to the tongue and fauces— there was con- 
stant turning up of the upper lip, and he was 
continually sitting upon hiB haunches. The ears 
and extremities were icy cold — immense disten- 
sion of the abdomen — the pulse not perceptible — 
and every symptom of approaching death. I told 
Mr. Compton that I had not the slightest doubt 
that the animal was suffering from a calculus or 
calculi in the intestines ; a view of the case which 
subsequently proved to be correct. He soon after- 
wards died ; and on examination after death the 
following appearances presented themselves. 

The intestines were immensely distended with 
air. The cwcurn did not contain a single particle 
of food, either in a solid or liquid state. At the 
right curvature of the colon, not far from the en- 
Mtorm cartilage, was a rupture, and upon the 
parictics of the abdomen was lying a calculus, 
presenting in shape the exact appearance of the 
intestine itself at the part where it was situated. 
The outer surface of it was beautifully smooth, 
and resembling marble. The peritoneal covering, 
both of the intestines and of the stomach, por- 
trayed no symptoms of inflammation, and the 
iuner surface was perfectly healthy. 

The contents of the stomach, and throughout the 
whole course of the intestinal canal, until within a 
short distance of the place at which the colon termi- 
nates in the rectum, were perfectly fluid, shewing 
that the medicine which had been administered bad 
performed its offee; but here a stop was put to its 
farther progress, lor another calculus was so 
firmly fixed in tl e intestine at this part, as to set 
at nought the pt wer of medicine and the skill of 
man to remove it. it was firmly imbedded in a 


quantity of 6ilicious matter, 6omc portions of 
which were adhering to its outer surface, and 
having the appearance of small crystals of sulphate 
of magnesia. 

The frcces beyond this were hard and dry ; but 
within about twelve or fourteen inches of the 
termination of the rectum was a patch of inflam- 
mation in the villous coat of the intestine, occa- 
sioned, I have no doubt, by a lump of hardened 
fa;ces which was deposited there. With the ex- 
ception of this solitary stain, and where the calculi 
were deposited, the whole of the intestinal canal 
presented a healthy appearance. 

The diaphragm was in a complete state of 
emphysema. 

The liver was remarkably soft, and of aclayey hue. 

The kidneys had entirely lost their structure, 
particularly the one situated on the left side, which 
merely required the slightest pressure of the finger 
to break dowm its texture in any direction. They 
were both filled with a thick purulent matter, re- 
sembling coagulated urine. 

The pleura and the lungs shewed evident symp- 
toms of chronic disease, and the heart was the largest 
i ever saw, weighing nearly eleven pounds. _ The 
walls of the right ventricle were not much thicker 
than a stout sheet of paper, while those of the left 
were, I should say, nearly four inches in 
thickness. 

This horse had been in the possession of Mr. 
Compton for eight years, and during the whole of 
that period he had never had a day 8 illnese, nor 
had he been rested a single hour on supposition of 
such being the case. 

The largest calculus, and found where the intes- 
tine was ruptured, weighs 3 lbs. 13 oz., the smaller 
one 1 lb. 8 oz. 


ON THE EFFECT OF CRUSHING 
OATS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE MARK LANE EXTUESS. 

Sir, — Being convinced that both reason and com- 
mon sense were in favour of crushed oats being 
more nourishing for horses, as food, than grain iu its 
natural state, passing, as it does often, through the 
bowels without mastication, I am surprised to find, 
after repealed trials, that it is less nourishing in tbe 
bruised state than when given whole, and my horses 
uniformly all oft' in strength and condition when 
bruised oats are used. Can it be that mine are 
bruised too much into meal ? Any information on this 
point, or on tbe advantages of cutting bay, straw, 
turnips, &c., from any of your readers, would oblige, 
yours, Bruised Oats. 

North Britain , 2 6th Jtily, 

Sir, — In answer to your correspondent who signs 
himself “ Bruised Oats,” I have to express my entire 
concurrence in the views entertained by him regard- 
ing the use of crushed oats. 1 cannot give bint a 
satisfactory or scientific reason for tbe cause, bat 
after several years practical experience, I have found 
out that oats crushed, and hay cut, are not by one half 
so nourishing as when given to horses in their natural 
state. Without entering into the cause of this effect, 
1 would recommend all persons who have the manage- 
ment of horses to try both plans for u short time, and 
experience will very soon point out which is the best. 
I am Sir, your most obedieut servant. 

Anti*Bkuised Oats. 

Edinburgh , 2 5th August, 
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TREES AND TIMBER. 

In oar paper on trees, some weeks ago, we ventured 
to recommend the plantiug of Scotch hr, as a spe- 
cies of timber likely soon to come into extended use 
from a new demand for it in our large towns, for 
paving the streets. This new kind of pavement is 
already common in London. It is also begun to be 
used iu Manchester ; and we Lave just seen a gentle- 
man who was invited a few days ago to inspect a 
vast establishment now erecting in Glasgow for saw- 
ing Scotch fir to pave the streets of that city. Our 
smaller towns may very soon follow the example. 

Moreover, the marshy and soft parts of our public 
roads may yet be laid with wood ; and in any long 
severe pulls we can scarcely expect less, in this age 
of improvement, than that at least one track of timber 
planks will be laid down for the wheels alter 
the manner of a railway, as we have seen stones 
sometimes used : stones are hard and dinnling ; but 
wood is easy for the horses. Let our country pro- 
prietors, then, pay some attention to this matter, and 
weigh the probability of a large demand for Scotch fir. 

As the timber is otherwise of steady value, they 
ean hardly do wrong in plauting a good deal more of it 
than for many years they have been doing. 

After a breadth of fir of any kind has been cut over, 
it becomes a point of consideration what is to be 
done with the vacant ground. Many proceed im- 
mediately to plaut it anew. They had better not. 

Myriads of insects peculiar to wood have been 
bred and fed in the place, during the growth of the 
preceding crop of trees, and if young trees are 
planted immediately, they are sure to fall upon them, 
aud in all probability mar their progress at once. 
We know, within six or eight miles of our own 
town, a breadth of wood which, two years ago, was 
planted on newly cleared ground, and instantly as- 
tailed and utterly destroyed by the vermin referred 
to. A space of at least a couple of years should bo 
allowed to elapse before any ground, cleared of a 
crop of timber, be replanted. In this time the des- 
tructive insects have either perished on the spot, or 
are completely dispersed. Moreover, from the shaking 
of the trees, with the roots running through the earth, 
a great looseness and dryness of the soil takes place 
as a matter of course. Now, two years is by no 
means more than enough of time to allow this loose 
soil to settle down to the firmness of its original and 
proper state. The crops of long ^rass, which spring 
up in the meantime, besides fertilizing the place as 
they rot, are ruinous also to the special insects which 
haunt the spot, and thus make double preparation for 
a new planting. Now is the time also for the pro- 
prietor to see that new drains are put into the vacant 
ground, if any are required. 

In replanting land which has been cleared of tim- 
ber, it is a point of great importance not to put tbe 
same kind of trees upon the same ground ; but to 
change tbe crop. Never plant larches where larches 
have already grown ; but they may come very well 
after Scotch fir. In the same way oaks, Scotch, 
spruce, and silver firs may succeed larches. Where 
a great breadth is to be laid down — whether new or 
replanted — we need scarcely point out to proprietors 
the necessity of having plenty of well-made roads, 
not only through such plantations, to get thinnings 
and future timber easily carried off, but also through 
the contiguous grounds, that tenants may not be 
afterwards annoyed by having their fields cut up, 
nor hetfrt-burnings raised between them and their 
landlords or the wood-merchants. 

One of the greatest errors in the management of 
young plantations of hard wood, is too much pruning. 


We would boldly say at once, let there be no pru- 
ning whatever. Lateral branches are quite indis- 
pensible as feeders for the future growth of the 
tree. Whatever supeifluity there is in this way, 
nature will thiow it oft* in the shape of decayed 
branches, and relieve herself. The young stem will 
thus, moreover, be kept free from those unsightly 
sores which follow pruning, and which are con- 
stantly breaking out into as many feathery sprouts as 
more than exhaust all the quantity of sap and 
strength that the unlopped legitimate branch itself 
would have done. The great point is to relieve 
your young hard wood by early aud careful thinning 
of the larches, and other soft trees put in for shelter- 
ing nurses. By no means let them grow up to such 
an age near your young oaks, as that their resinous 
juices shall drop on these oaks, and cause sores, as 
they seldom fail to do. 

Whether is it cheaper and better for a country laird 
to plant his land with the seedlings from the nursery, 
or proceed at once to dibble his acorns and thus rear 
his trees from their very first germ? The latter 
mode, including the expense of dibbling, costs only 
about £l. 5s. per acre; while the expense of the 
former mode cannot be less than £3. 10s. Be it 
remembered, however, that there is much time lost in 
the very slow growth of the acorn to the plant, 
which, on a fine soil, is a most important conside- 
ration. Upon the whole we would decidedly advise 
that, on all first-rate soils, planting should begin at 
once with the young oaks from the nursery. In 
rocky places, however, very bare of soil, such as 
many of tbe hills about Colvend and other districts 
in Galloway, which are most suitable for copses, it 
is certainly the best plan for proprietor^ to dibble 
their own acorns, doing it carefully. For among 
such rocks there is not sufficient soil to give at once 
the right continuance of nutriment to plants drawn 
from the rich beds of the nursery, and they languish 
accordingly. When the seedlings have grown three 
years or so, and appear sickly from want of soil, let 
them be cut ever. The plant thus cut stoles out 
afresh, and with renewed vigour, sending out its 
shoots on all sides. Why are not all the rocky 
hills and braes in Galloway turned to proper account 
by being clothed with oak coppice ? 

Tbe greatest care must be taken in planting, to 
have no inferior plants. No considerations of compa- 
rative cheapness should make proprietors, in their 
contracts with nurserymen, run any risk ef this 
kind ; nurserymen may engage to keep up the 
plantation for three or four years; but if their 
plants are inferior, only think how little all this 
keeping-up, as it is culled, can atone for the loss of 
time in the successive plantings of one set of defec- 
tive trees after another in a great breadth of young 
wood in a good soil, where every year abould be 
telling on its continuous and unbroken growth. 
We could point out various instances of tbe ruinous 
policy of this sort of work. Let it suffice, however, 
that we have given the warning . — Dumfries Herald, 


In the leading article of the Mark Lane Ex- 
press, published on the 23rd of September in the 
last year, we offered some remarks upon the pro- 
ceedings at the Meeting of the “ Northampton- 
shire Farming and Grazing Society,” and espe- 
cially in reference to a prize of 50/. offered by 
Earl Spencer for a short-horn bull, for the use 
of the farmers within twenty miles of Northamp- 
ton, at the low charge of 5s. for each cow.’' In 
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the course of these remarks, we observed, “ Land- 
owners, and persons posssessing the necessary 
capital, who may be desirous of improving the 
breed of cattle of any description, could not effect 
that object in so easy a maimer as by bringing 
good male animals into the district for the use of 
the farmers.” We have now very great gratifica- 
tion in being enabled to announce an instance in 
which this course has been adopted, and we trust 
the announcement of it will induce others to fol- 
low the example. Landlords, generally, little 
know, or perhaps do not consider, how much they 
have it in their power to promote the interests of 
their tenantry, to benefit themselves, and to fur- 
ther improvements in agriculture, at a very small 
cost. 

Earl Brownlow, being anxious to improve the 
breed of short-horns in the neighbourhood of 
Grantham, recently sent his agent, Mr. Watts, 
into the north, to purchase, regardless of ex- 
pense, the three best pure bred bulls he could 
procure, for the use of his lordship's tenantry and 
friends around his mansion at Belton Park, where 
his lordship has a herd, specimens of which have 
been successfully shewn at the meetings of the 
Smithfield Club. Mr. Watts executed his mis- 
sion successfully, and the animals have arrived. 

We have always contended, that the landlords 
should be the first to hold out the means of im- 
provement, whether in reference to the introduc- 
tion of animals of superior breed, newly-in- 
vented implements, or new experiments. We 
trust the example of the noble Earl Brownlow 
will be speedily followed by many other landed 
proprietors. 


THE QUEEN’S CHEESE.— The manufacture of 
the Queen’s cheese, which has excited so much inter- 
est, is now going on quite to the satisfaction of the 
parties interested. Since we last saw it, this ponderous 
production has been removed from the place where it 
was made, and it is now in the care of Mr. Dunkerton, a 
respectable farmer of West Pennard, who has assigned 
a neatly furnished parlour for its reception. The cheese 
required no less than sixteen men to convey it in safety 
to its present apartments, where upwards of 1,100 per- 
sons of every grade have been to see it, and have re- 
corded their names in a book kept for the purpose. The 
great mass of luxury is protected by a wire gauze case, 
in a mahogany frame, surmounted by a handsome 
crown. The dimensions of this Leviathan of the Stil- 
ton, Cheshire, and Somersetshire creation, are three 
feet six inches in diameter, being abont the span of a 
moderate-sized well, and nine feet four inches in cir- 
cumference; and when presented to her Majesty, 
which important ceremony it is not expected will take 
place for the next 12 months, it is fully anticipated that 
it will wei^h half a ton. It is now as sound as when 
first removed from the vat, and has perfectly retained 
its octagonal shape. We think that the respected in- 
dividual in whose care the cheese is placed most now be 
tired of his charge, considering his numerous visiters, 
and the time it mast occupy to answer their inquiries ; 
but we presume he is quite compensated for the trouble 
he has taken by the conviction that his labours will at 
no distant day be the means of making many of the in- 
dustrious poor of his neighbourhood rejoice, when the 
contents of the box he has for the reception of the free 
contributions of those who shall have called to admire 
the cheese are distributed amongst them. Then we 
think our friends will have reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the success of their exertions. A song has 
been composed on the subject, and set to music 1— 
Bath Paper . 


NEW VARIETY OF GRAIN. 

In almost all the numerous discoveries and im- 
provements that are dally made in the arts and 
sciences, more or less interest is felt by those indi- 
viduals only who are engaged in the pursuit, or who 
expect to derive advantage from them. But though 
the feeling is partial with regard to objects involv- 
ing particular interest, yet when any improvement 
is effected in agriculture, by increasing the means 
of production, or a discovery is made of any grain 
or vegetable likely to add to our stores, or augment 
our comforts, all classes then, from the throne to 
the cottage, participate in the benefits resulting 
from it, and ought to be grateful and assist in ex- 
tending its advantages. Amongst the greatest im- 
provement of modern times the sabsoil plough may 
be considered to take the lead; and we would 
strongly recommend the landlords of this country to 
read the different publications on this valuable in- 
strument, and apply it to those soils where its ad- 
vantages have been made* so apparent in aimilar 
ones in Scotland, England, and parts of Ireland. 
But our object at present (and we think it will gra- 
tify our readers) is to direct their attention to a new 
variety of grain, of which atrial has been made this 
season in England, but of which sufficient quantity 
has not yet been raised to enable the true test of its 
future usefulness (field culture) to be applied to it 
Last year a mechanic iu Bcdale, Yorkshire, received 
a letter from a relative in Peru, South America. In 
it were a few grains of what he called Peruvian 
barley, which, he stated, produced two crops from 
sowing in that country, that is, when one crop was 
reaped, shoots were proceeding from the stems, 
winch the same brought to maturity. From cu- 
riosity more than any other motive at that time, 
these grains were planted in a garden, and those that 
vegetated produced a number of stems each, which 
came to maturity. This year, not having any place 
where the grain could be safely sown and taken care 
of, he was kindly permitted to occupy a bed 21 
yards long and seveu feet wide, in the garden of a 
lady of fortune iu Bedale. Some more of the grain 
was grown in a little garden of his own, and the 
produce of one indifferent head was cultivated in 
the garden of the Rev. John Mouson. 

The corn grew luxuriant, and produced from 
some of the grains upwards of thirty stems : from 
its great height and luxuriance it suffered from the 
severe weather in J uly, but it was cut the 10th of 
August. There were some green stems growing 
from the root at the time, but not sufficient to 
justify the expectation of a second crop in this 
climate. The grain when standing has the ap- 
pearance of barley, but much whiter, with a 
long beard or awn. On being pulled and rubbed in 
the hand the awn conics off with the hnsk, and 
leaves the grain bare like wheat, to which it bears 
then a stronger resemblance than to barley, and by 
some is considered a species of wheat. To show the 
enterprising and speculating spirit of Englishmen, 
100/. was offered for the small produce of the small 
spot of ground above mentioned, on which the crop, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of the season, 
was very great, but could not be more than C stone. 
We understand this sum was refused, the owner ex- 
pecting to get more by selling it in small quantities. 
A specimen of the grain in the ear and straw may 
be seen by any person taking an interest in agricul- 
tural matters, at Sir Robert Bateson’s, to whom it 
was given by the Rev. John Monson, who has saved 
at least three hundred ears from the one which he 
planted. It is but a just tribute to the gentleman 
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above named to notice the constant exertions he 
is making to benefit that much deserving class, the 
agricultural labourers. He has greatly diminished 
the extent of the land he himself occupied, by giving 
it to a number of them in allotments of one-fourth 
of an acre each. The quantity of land so appro- 
priated is very considerable, and the crops on many 
of the allotments afford strong evidences of the 
benefits of spade husbandry. The rest of his farm, 
in his own hand, is entirely under spade culture, 
and the crops are without any comparison not only 
the finest but the earliest in the neighbourhood. 
Great are the benefits he has conferred on that 
neighbourhood by his kindness in this instance. 
He might make other districts participate in it, if 
he would make public the results, not only in stat- 
ing the quantum and value of labour necessary to 
produce each crop, but the periods of sowing and 
harvesting, as compared with the common method, 
together with the comparative return of grain and 
roots, as raised by the spade and plough on soils of 
a similar nature . — Derry Standard . 


SHEEP BREEDING. 

(for THE CARLISLE PATRIOT.) 

It will scarcely be necessary to inform “ Practi- 
cal" that any person will run the risk of being 
considered more than commonly bold that under- 
takes to establish anew theory, when that has to 
be done in the teeth of old established and deep- 
rooted opinions and prejudices, strengthened, at 
least, if not in some degree originating in oar 
abhorrence of the fundamental principles upon 
which that theory isbuilt. “In and in*’ breeding 
in the human species is looted upon with abhor- 
rence, and this will very naturally strengthen the 
objection to it in iuferior animals. It is true there 
are two periods in the history of the world when 
“ in and in ” breeding must havo been practised, 
but that was a matter of necessity, and as far as 
the human species were concerned, their repug- 
nance to it might in their case, at those times allu- 
ded to, be counteracted and, in all its ill effects, 
be prevented by an all-wise and overruling power ; 
but however bold such an attempt may be consi- 
dered, I cannot be blind to my own temerity in 
venturing to oppose the opinions of so talented a 
writer as “ Practical,' 1 who can wield the pen with 
so much dexterity. 

With respect to “ sturdy" or “giddy,'* I havo 
seldom heard it attributed to “ in and in’* breed- 
ing, and I certainly do not think it originates in 
that cause, nor do I think there is the slightest 
analogy between sturdy in sheep and insanity in 
man. Although this disease produces such a se- 
rious effect upon the animal, yet we have no reason 
to think that its mind (if I may be allowed to 
make use of the term ax applied to a sheep) is at all 
affected; nor does** Practical" shew very clearly 
that this disease is owing to a contracted or ill- 
shaped skull ; ** Although the veriest butcher's boy 
in cleaving down the head of a giddy sheep, comes 
to an incisted watery tumour which maybe han- 
dled and extracted without bursting ; " we are not 
informed that it is invariably found in small con- 
tracted ill-shaped heads, or that it was never met 
with in a large capacious — or, in short, what 
“ Practical ” seems to look upon as th« beau ideal 
of a sheep's head. Being strongly opposed to “ In 
and in" breeding, I have avoided it as much as 


possible, and I have no distinct recollection of 
having a sheep affected with “sturdy, ” nor one 
that died of rot. Whatever may be the proximate 
cause of sturdy, I am not going to contend that 
** in and in " breeding is the immediate cause of 
the rot, and I have already said that I do not con- 
sider it the cause of sturdy, though it may in some 
cases be the remote cause of both, by inducing a 
predisposition to disease from a delicate constitu- 
tion, the consequence of “in and in" breeding. 
If the general opinion be correct, that from “in 
and in " breeding being frequently repeated, the 
flock becomes small in bone, diminutive in size, 
bare in the wool, and shews altogether strong symp- 
toms of degeneracy, it is also very probable that a 
feeble constitution and a predisposition to disease 
will be their concomitants. Not having practised 
“ in and in " breeding myself, I cannot, of course, 
speak from my own experience ; but I must con- 
fess that nothing that I have met with in *' Prac- 
tical's " letters on the subject has been sufficient 
to remove from my mind the prejudice — if it must 
be called so — against “ in and in ” breeding. Mr. 
Marshall’s account of Mr. Bakewell’s Bull D will 
hardly be sufficient to convince any one of the 
general advantages to be derived from the system ; 
though the account of its being “ more active and 
higher mettled at the age of twelve or thirteen 
months than bulls generally are at three or four 
years old,” must be admitted to be at least amu- 
sing. I think that before “ Practical" can estab- 
lish his theory upon any thing like a solid founda- 
tion he must support it by the test of on experience 
much more extensive than any he has as yet ad- 
duced in its support. When by a proper and judi- 
cious crossing you get a flock generally possessed 
of the points requisite and desirable, and continue 
to do so through a long succession of years, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that you have adopted 
and pursued something like a right course, and 
will be more confirmed in that opinion when you 
are surrounded by others who, by pursuing the 
same system, have arrived at the same results. 
When “ Practical’s” theory has been tested by the 
experience ofyears, and in a great number ofcases ; 
when there are such a number of instances where 
parties have bred from the same flock, without 
any regard to the degree of relationship between 
the male and female, that it may be said to be gene- 
ral, and have succeeded in acquiring the qualities 
most desirable in sheep, aud continue to retain or 
rather improve those qualities through successive 
years, and in all cases, then he may hope to upset 
the prejudice of those opposed to “ in and iu ” 
breeding. 

11 Practical's" letter, No. 7, induces me to ask a 
question that ought to he understood at starting, 
viz., what is “iu and in "breeding? He says, 
“Now, if by the judicious admixture of differ- 
ent flocks, you mean different breeds, you must be 
wrong, for that evidently would obliterate that pe- 
culiar breed, the new Leicester’s ; and if you mean 
different flocks of the same breed ; that I submit is 
* in and in’ breeding. ” It is very easy to find dif- 
ferent flocks of the same breed, the Leicester for 
instance, between which there is no near relation- 
ship, and certainly not that propinquity that I 
conceive to be necessary to constitute “ in and in ” 
breeding. All these different flocks may have 
been derived from the same original stock, but 
they must be long, ere this, out of the pale of “in 
and in” relationship. If I am wrong in this — if 
the words 1 have quoted are meant to bear the 
interpretation that their plain meaning seems to 
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convey, then “ Practical ” himself, he being an 
Knglishman, and his wife (I hope he is possessed 
of heaven’s best gift, a wife,) an Englishwoman, 
is proving the soundness of his theory in his own 
case, and even Miss Lucretia M*Tab, the most mo- 
dest and decorous of her sex, would scarcely 
stand acquitted of setting an example to encourage 
“ in and in” breeding by marrying her fourteenth 
cousin, the tobacconist in Glasgow. 

In his first letter “Practical ” says, “First, shew 
me that over much cousining does really lead to 
fatuity of inind which has not yet been done.” It 
may be very difficult to prove to the satisfaction 
of “ Practical” by any instance that could be given 
that fatuity of mind was the result of “over much 
cousining,” hut instances are numerous in which 
it has been attributed to that cause. I know one 
where the parties were as nearly related as they 
well could be, not to be brother and sister ; they 
had several children who were completely imbecile 
in mind ; and most likely “ Practical” himself, if 
so minded, could, within his own acquaintance, 
find numerous instances confirmatory of such gene- 
ral belief. I shall not pursue the subject farther, 
but will leave “ Practical” to trace these conse- 
quences to what cause he pleases. 

I am, with great deference, 

Aug. 1G. A Cumberland Sheep Breeder. 


OBSERVATIONS, WITH THE RE- 
SULT OF SOME EXPERIMENTS 

■RELATIVE TO SMUT BLADDERS, OR PEP- 
PER BRAND IN WHEAT. 

Addressed by Henry Clutten to Agriculturists. 

Gentlemen,— With the hope of engaging the ge- 
nius of some more competent person to a .thorough 
investigation of the matter, I beg leave to submit to 
your notice the following remarks and experiments 
upon the above subject. 

In regard to the physiological character ©f tbe 
disease I have but little to say. To attempt the re- 
futation of any of tbe theories laid down by men of 
science requires greater powers of research than per- 
haps 1 have at my command ; I cannot but regret, 
nevertheless, that the information afforded in any of 
their works which I have seen, should be of such a 
meagre cast ; for I am compelled to avail myself 
of their assistance, and have consequently in tbe pro- 
secution of my enquiries adopted the views enter- 
tained by the celebrated vegetable physiologist, De 
Candolle. 

De Candolle first tells us that brand, or burnt 
car, (more commonly met with in barley j is a dis- 
tinct disease from bladders, hut that both originate 
and are propagated in the same manner ; and he calls 
them both species of Parasitical Funguses or Mush- 
rooms, so minute as to be seen only by tha magni- 
fying powers of the microscope, and they vegetate 
and draw their sustenance from tbe nutritious matter 
of the kernels of the plant on which they are found. 
Mildew or rust bears some analogy to smut in its 
parasitical character of subsisting on the juices of 
other plants. The Fungus seen to grow on some 
trees is likewise a kind of parasite, as is also the 
Mistletoe ; nml both afford instances of one plant 
growing out of and feeding upen the juice of others. 
De Candolle goes on to state that the black powder, 
both in brand and smut, coutains extremely small 
seeds or germs, which in thrashing, &e., adheres to 


the seed corn, and are deposited in the earth with it; 
from thence, in consequence of their inconceivable 
smallness, they are conveyed by means of tbe spon- 
gioles of the root of tbe wheat plant, along with the 
fluid food supplied by the soil, into tbe circulating 
sap of the plant. He further says, he has noticed 
such plants as have imbibed these diseased germs, 
exhibit a difference in colour from healthy ones, and 
that when their ears shoot forth these germs com- 
mence vegetating in the ears, producing 6mut or 
brand according to its kind. In burnt ear the black 
powder, as every farmer is aware, is void of smell, 
and is not enclosed in bladders, but vegetates ex- 
posed externally ; I need not sav such is not the case 
with smut, which stinks, aud comes to maturity en- 
cased in imperfectly formed kernels or bladders. In 
both cases it is found that the disease consumes all 
the matter which would otherwise havegone towards 
the formation of the grains of corn. Such is in sob- 
stance the theory of De Candolle. How does it ac- 
cord with the farmers’ experience? If we look to 
tbe varied opinions held by them concerning different 
supposed remedies, their corroborative evidence is 
certainly very inconclusive : but what I am about to 
show is how such inconsistences may exist in their 
reports, and why, supposing De Candolle’s explana- 
tion to he correct, some persons fail whilst others ap- 
parently succeed in preventing the disease, although 
both profess to employ the same means. First, I will 
refer to the process ®f wetting with salt water. 
There appear to be four circumstances which may 
hinder the uniform effect of this mode of dressing. 
The first relates to the quantity of salt employed in 
proportion to the water, and the second to the time 
allowed for it to dissolve ; inattention to these two 
remarks would produce a liquid of different strength 
at different times, and probably different results 
would be the consequence. Tbe third refers to tbe 
time permitted to intervene between the wetting and 
the admixture of the lime, for if sufficient time be 
not allowed for the ' alt preparation to act before tbe 
lime be applied, the lime will of coarse absorb the 
moisture, and stay all further effect. The fourth 
relates to its secondary effect with the lime, as I 
shall explain by and by. 

Mv second observations are directed to tbe liming 
of wheat. It is well known that there is a sensible 
difference between quick-lime and chalk, but per- 
haps every farmer is not aware that exposing quick- 
lime to tbe action of the atmosphere reduces it to its 
original state, and actually reconverts it into chalk. 
Quick-lime is ’caustic or corrosive in a high degree, 
(and who knows it is not on this property that its 
utility depends ?) Chalk is perfectly inert, and des- 
titute of such qualities ; I am sure everybody must 
have noticed this difference, yet who is it that ever 
thinks of seeing or enquiring whether the lime which 
he buys be fresh burnt? er whoever dreams of ex- 
cluding it from tbe action of the air after he has 
bought it, until it is required for use ? The second 
source of error in the employment of lime may arise 
from not sufficiently wetting the wheat; lime, it 
should be understood, exhibits none of its caustic 
qualities without the aid of moisture, consequently 
if you have no moisture you have no action with the 
lime, and the amount of effect will, to a certain ex- 
tent, bear a proportion to the quantity of fluid used; 
and 1 wish it to be particularly noticed that this fact 
applies also to tbe secondary effect of salt water al- 
ready alluded to, as well as to the vemarks which 1 
have to make in regard to the practice of dressing 
with urine, and other liquids employed with lime. 
I have one more observation to make respecting lime, 
which is, that it is partially soluble in water ; chalk 
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or lime long exposed to the air, is not ; if therefore 
any good depends on this dissolved portion, here is 
another reason for employing lime fresh from the 
kiln. Bauer, who has examined this subject, say's 
lime-water is a remedy for smut. 

It does not occur to me that there are any very 
important circumstances which can materially affect 
the operation of urine, beyond that of relative quan- 
tity already referred to ; due regard should however 
he had to its age, as it undergoes decomposition by 
keeping and exposure, as may be known by the 
strong ammoniacal smell which putrifying urine ac- 
quires. Fresh and stale urine may therefore be 
productive ©( different results. 

1 now come to consider the using of arsenic as a 
dressing. The proportions employed vary from 
41 b. to fib. per coomb, but more frequently a fib. 
only ; this by some is simply stirred in dry with 
the seed wheat, a mode of procedure which seems 
to me perfectly futile, since not only are the chances 
tea to one whether every kernel gets a pai tide of 
arsenic upon them, but it must be the merest acci- 
dent if that particle falls upon the precise spot where 
we may suppose a smutty seed to adhere ; or even if 
it should do so, J question whether it would exert 
sufficient power in its dry state to destroy it — for 
arsenic, like many other substances, requires moist- 
ure to liberute its caustic, if not its virulent proper- 
ties. Other persons will mix the arsenic in a wa- 
tering-pot full of cold water, a plan which is de- 
cidedly preferable as every kernel thus stands a 
chance of getting wetted all over with the liquid so 
poisoned, but as it requires 100 pints of cold water 
to dissolve only about 5oz. of arsenic, it is question- 
able whether it is sufficiently strong. The same 
quantity of hot water will dissolve about 120oz., 
therefore should it be found desirable it may be made 
of any intermediate strength between these two ex- 
tremes. Granting, however, that the cold water 
plan is sufficiently potent, time must be given for 
the arsensic to dissolve, for if it be poured from the 
pot as soon os the arsenic is stirred in, the wheat 
will absorb the moisture from it before it lias become 
impregnated with the poison. The third way in 
which arsenic may fail, is the most important of all ; 
and variableness of time between the beginning and 
ending of the process is the cause of this also. 
Sometimes the arsenical liquid spoken of in the last 
method is permitted to remain upon the wheat a con- 
siderable time before it is limed ; on another occasion 
perhaps the liming operation is proceeded with im- 
mediately ; now it should be known that instantly 
the lime is applied all further action is at an end, 
lime being the very article employed as an antidote 
for arsenic ; the moment it comes in contact with a 
liquid containing that poisonous substance it con- 
verts it into an insoluble, inert, arsenate of lime ; 
indeed, if it exerted no chemical effect whatever, it 
mast necessarily stay its action, by absorbing the 
moisture which is essential to its efficacy.* 

I will now proceed to show that lime is equally 
important in the process with blue vitriol, or sul- 
phate of copper, aud for similar reasons. Lime has 
the property of decomposing blue vitriol, and of 
forming an' insoluble and consequently ineffective 
cupreous sulphate of lime, leaving the liquid void 
of any impregnation whatevor.f 

* If a mixture of fresh lime with water be added to a 
solution of arsenic, and filtered, and the filtered liquid 
be subjected to the usual tests, the absence ef arsenic 
will be proved. 

t I think this would be proved by proceeding the 
same as with arsenic, aud afterwards testing it with 
ammonia. 


What is called the swimming and skimming pro- 
cess is doubtless very useful for removing whole 
bladders, as well as much of the powder, but I 
think it ought not to be entirely relied on, as much 
of the latter would still adhere in defiance of dip- 
ping. 

Taking the ground that some or all of these things 
have the power of effecting the desired purpose, you 
see, gentlemen, how easy a thing it is to roar their 
effects altogether, or at least to give rise to uncer- 
tainty of result, by some slight omission or alteration 
in the process ; time, relative quantity, quality, and 
chemical decomposition, may each exert their influ- 
ence in rendering your operations nugatory ; and 
doubtless there are other sources of error which have 
not occurred to my notice. Some of these details 
may seem scarcely worth notice, and insufficient to 
occount for the variableness attending similar pro- 
cesses, hut be assured if there is any truth in 
De Candolle's theory, it is important to he particu- 
lar in the most trivial circumstances, or all efforts 
are vain ; but if his views are not entirely satisfac- 
tory, if your experience throws a doubt on his as- 
sertions, permit me to say, it is you agriculturists 
who have the opportunity and the means of clearing 
up the hidden mystery, and of ascertaining what is 
the proper and sufficient remedy; but it is my humble 
opinion that you have not hitherto gone the right 
way to work ; such experiments require much pa- 
tience, much attention, strict observation, and above 
nil invariablenes9 ; u fixed and determinate method ; 
he the process whichever it may, the minutest cir- 
cumstance overlooked or neglected may defeat the 
object in view. This is never sufficiently regarded 
by persons unuccustoraed to experimentizing, and by 
those who do not study cause and effect. It may 
be no trial of its utility to dress a whole crop of 
wheat by any particular process, and because when 
harvested it yields no smut, to argue from thence 
that the operation prevented it ; because it is pos- 
sible no smut was sown. Neither perhaps would it 
bo right to infer that any particular dressing was a 
failure, because you have here and there a bladder, 
for not only might the process he improperly per- 
formed, but there might be whole bladders in the 
seed corn which protected the pow-der contained 
within them from the notion of the dressing, bv 
means of their skins. Such might go to the ground 
in their entire state, or get broken in the drill. We 
are not quite sure either, that bladders are not ca- 
pable of laying dormant for a considerable time in 
the earth, as other seeds are known to do ; nor that 
wheat from a smutty plant does not occasionally 
produce smutty corn. Indeed, gentlemen, there are 
many things to he taken into account in the exami- 
nation of this subject, and it strikes me you will 
never arrive at the truth but by a course of syste- 
matic experiments instituted for the express pur- 
pose ; if I may he allowed to dictate, I would sug- 
gest that a quantity of sound wheat should be slightly 
moistened and well rubbed over with the powder 
from bladders till every kernel is thoroughly im- 
bued with it, and that a portion of it thus prepared 
should be planted by itself. The remainder of the 
wheat so covered with smut I would divide into se- 
veral parcels, aud dress each parcel with a different 
dressing, taking a particular written notice of the 
exact manner each was treated, and likewise using 
care to keep a distinct account of the situation each 
is planted in. You would thus ascertain whether 
smut causes smut, and whether any of the things 
employed prevented it, and which was the best. A 
quantity of kernels from a bladdered plant (not the 
bladders themselves) should be sown separately, to 
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see if they ever or constantly produce smutty ears. 
"Whole bladders should be buried in well observed 
spots, and the precise spot be searched for a twelve- 
month or more afterwards, that sound wheat may be 
deposited in the exact place where the bladders 
were known to have lain ; with the view of seeing 
whether the germ of the disease is capable of laying 
dormant for Tong and definite lapses of time, and 
tben again springing forth into life. I would like- 
wise recommend in reference to the process with 
arsenic, that the arsenic be boiled, or at least dis- 
solved in hot water, as a liquid may be thus formed 
of any required strength, and which provided it 
were allowed to remain upon the wheat the same 
space of time would always act with uniformity, 
liquids being moie readily diffused through a mass 
of corn than solids. Experiments would of course 
be required to determine what strength could be 
used without detriment to the future plant, whilst at 
the same time it insured the destruction of the ve- 
getative principle of the bladder. From some trials 
which 1 have made, corn is capable of withstanding 
much stronger applications than is commonly sup- 
posed, but not having turned my attention to the 
subject till within these last few days, I bad not 
time to make any decisive experiments; nevertheless, 
so far as they have gone, they exhibit some facts 
which may be worth notice. In all the trials, the 
seeds which I used, both of mustard and wheat, were 
put into the preparation during the processes, and 
remained therein for twenty-jour hours afterwards ; 
in the first ten experiments they were taken out of 
the ground, alter remaining in it four days , and those 
which follow after, three days • 

The 1st trial was with mustard seeds, in a boiled 
solution of arsenic, about forty times the strength of 
the arsenic liquid made with cold water. — The seeds 
had began to decay. 

2nd. Was the same mixture diluted to half the 
strength. — In this case the mustard seeds bad began 
to germinate. 

3rd., With sound wheat in the first-mentioned 
liquid of the fortieth power. — They were swollen 
and appeared healthy. 

4tb. Wheat in half the strength. — Began to shoot. 

5th. Mustard seeds in water impregnated with 
blue vitriol whilst cold, to saturation. — Found de- 
cayed. 

6th. Wheat treated the same. — Healthy and com- 
mencing germination. 

7tb. Wheat in the same, diluted to half the 
strength. — In the same state of vegetation. 

8th. Mustard seeds in quick lime, using such a 
quantity of water as left the lime still in a dry state. 
— They shewed some appearance of shooting. 

9th. Mustard seeds iu fresh urine and lime, in a 
liquid state. — Found decayed. 

lOtb. Wheat in a saturated, solution of salt (made 
with cold water).— Was found in a state approach- 
ing decay. 

It will he seen, therefore, that the 1st, 5th, and 
9th processes destroyed the vital principle of the 
mustard seeds, hut not of the wheat. This shews 
that the vitality of exceedingly small seeds, may be 
obliterated without perishing those of larger size. 
The mustard seed died in the first experiment and 
lived in the second, although still twenty times the 
strength commonly used ; the second, therefore, offers 
a proof of the strong mixture which is required to 
extinguish life, even in so small a seed as that of 
mustard ; whilst the first shows us that the same 
preparation, when stronger, is capable of doing so. 


Wheat, as we have seen, survived the strong arse- 
nic and vitriol liquids, but perished in the salt. 
This 1 did not expect; if it should turn out an in- 
variable consequence, it teaches us to be careful in 
the use of salt. The destruction of the mustard 
seeds occasioned by the lime and urine, at least set 
forth its powerful effects. It was not tried with 
wheat. The mustard seeds having survived a simi- 
lar process in which water was substituted for urine, 
we might, at first sight, suppose the deadly effect 
was attributable entirely to the urine ; hut as in the 
water process the lime was still in a dry state, I 
have no doubt hut the different result is referable to 
that cause. I had a mind to try the effect of hot 
water upon the vitality of seeds; thinking, perhaps, 
that might be found effectual for the purpose of 
destroying the disease. Boiling hot water was 
poured upon wheat in separate pots, and permitted 
to remain upon it, in the 1st case, half a minute ; 
in the 2nd, one minute ; la the 3rd, one and a half 
minute; in the 4th, two minutes; instead cf extin- 
guishing the vegetative principle, 1 found, after 
being planted only three days, that it had wonder- 
fully accelerated the germination. The 1st had shot 
half on inch, the two next more, and the 4tb full 
an inch ; whilst mustard seeds treated the same, in 
no case shewed any sign of life ; now as it destroyed 
the smaller seed, it is fair to conclude that water, 
perhaps not quite so hot, would be effective for 
smut. It is doubtful whether plants thus unnatu- 
rally forced, would continue healthy; if they would, 
such an operation might in some coses be useful. 
I* have just been assured by a gentleman, that ol l 
wheat will not grow smut, even if not dressed ; if 
this he true it may perhaps be accounted tor from 
the dryness of old wheat not allowing the cause of 
the disease to adhere, or the seeds giving rise to the 
disease, or belong to a class which will not vegetate 
if kept beyond a year; at all events, if the fact can 
be substantiated, the cure for bladders is obvious, 
— never to plant new seed. 

Gentlemen, I attach very little importance to my 
experiments with the seeds, as the time was too 
limited ; but if io the course of my remarks, I have 
hinted anything which may lead to the successful 
treatment of wheat, for the certain destruction of 
bladders, I shall be more than rewarded for the little 
trouble it has cost me. I am, gentlemen, vour obe- 
dient servant, Henry Clutten. 

Framlingham , Sept. 12, 1840. 


ON THE HOOSE IN CALVES. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Having been for some years a subscriber 
to your valuable Magazine, I shall feel much 
obliged by any of your professional correspondents 
having the kindness to inform me, through the 
medium of your publication, what is the best 
remedy for a disease called the hoose, which is 
just now very prevalent among calves in this 
neighbourhood. 

In Yol. I., p. 30, of your new series, Mr. Mayer, 
of Newcastle, recommends lhne water, alternated 
with a solution of salt water, but he does not state 
how often or in what quantities they are to be ad- 
ministered. — I remain, sir, your most obedient 
servant, D. J. L. 

August 26 . 
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.NITRATE OF SODA. 

Si a,— I have tried a small quantity of nitrate of 
soda on a piece of pasture land, the good effect on 
which induces me to think of using a quantity ; 
but several of your correspondents state, that it it 
i try exhausting to the soil. 1 do not understand 
what they meau by thi3 assertion : do they mean 
that land manured this year with nitre, although 
it may cause an increased crop this year, next 
year it will be worse than it was before any nitre 
was applied ? if this be the fact, then I should say 
the soil is exhausted by its application, but if the 
crop be increased this year, and the ground no 
worse next year than it was before the nitre was 
applied, it cannot be said that the soil is exhausted 
by it. Land may be exhausted by repeated crop- 
ping and not manuring, but in the case of nitre if 
it causes such a vigourous growth for one crop 
it must be a good manure, and the same land the 
following year will bo in better condition than it 
was before the nitre was applied. If this should 
prove not to be the case, I should conclude that nitre 
is injurious : the subsequent weakness of the her- 
bage would seem to prove that though it assisted 
the crop on its first application, its effect ^ on the 
soil, perhaps from some chemical combination, 
injures the fruitful powers of the soil which forms 
the food of plants. 

Nitrate of .soda dissolves in a day or two after 
being applied, consequently it enters into the com- 
position of the plant immediately. I can easily 
Imagine the crop taking up the strength of the 
nitre in one season, and that no particular benefit 
would be observable another season. Bones and 
dung are much longer in decomposing, and enter- 
ing into the composition of plants, consequently 
their effects will be seen two or more years after. 

I should like to know if nitrate of soda has any 
injurious effect on the soil, by destroying any of 
its vegetative powers by repeated applicatiou *, if 
it does not destroy or in any way injure the pow- 
ers of the soil, then, though no benefit may be 
seen a second year, yet a second application would 
produce as good a crop as the first. 

Would it answer to sow nitrate of soda on the 
same land three or four years together ? 

What are its constituent parts, has it any thing 
of an oily nature in it, such as forms so impor- 
tant a part in natural dung ? 

It is a salt, but if the salt be the only portion 
which serves as the food of plants, then it would 
appear that repeated applications to the same soil 
would be injurious, the land would become too 
much impregnated with it, overpower or destroy 
the other properties of the land, and thereby ex- 
haust it and render the same unfruitful. 

I Bhall feel obliged by an early reply from some 
of your intelligent correspondents. 

Yours respectfully, 

Cheshire, Aug, 26th. O. D. 


When our attention was first directed to “ the 
Benevolent Society for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of farmers," about to he formed by 
“ the Midford and Launditch Association,’' in 
Norfolk, we were induced to make some remarks 
upon it, not altogether favourable, from the under- 
standing that it was intended as a means of invest- 
ment by the parties interested , with a view to 
future benefit to their families. Acting upon this 


belief, we did not hesitate to recommend the 
“ Farmer’s Fire and Life Insurance Institution," 
as affording greater and more solid advantages 
than the proposed Society; we have, however, 
sin^e been given to understand, by a gentleman 
who takes great interest in the society, that its 
objects are purely benevolent , and intended to afford 
charitable relief. As a charitable institution, there- 
fore, as a means of affording comfort to the families 
of those farmers whose circumstances have been 
such as to leave their families in need of assistance, 
we heartily wish it success. We would, however, 
observe that the promoters of this society, whilst 
from feelings of the best kind, they seek to pro- 
vide relief for those who, from inevitable circum- 
stances are plunged into distress, would do well 
to inculcate the propriety of greater exertion on 
the part of the smaller farmers generally, to pro- 
vide for the future. In “ The Farmers' Fire and 
Life Insuranc? Institution," a man twenty-six 
years of age may, by the payment of £l. per 
annum, insure £50. to his family at his death, 
however soon it may happen. For two shillings 
a week, commencing at the age of twenty, he may 
secure an annuity of £20. per annum, to com- 
mence as soon as he shall reach fifty years of age, 
to continue for the remainder of his life ; and in 
the event of his dying before lie attains that age, 
or in case of inability to continue his payments, he 
may receive the whole of the money back. 

ON FEEDING SHEEP WITH 
CORN. 

TO T1IE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Having understood that young wethers when 
feeding on turnips will improve much faster by having 
some corn, or cake given at the same time, I hope some 
of your intelligent correspondents will be kind enough 
to inform me through the medium of your useful paper, 
whether the corn should be given whole or crushed ; 
and what description of corn suits them best : also, if 
beans have been found to answer as well in the fatten- 
ing of sheep as they have with bullocks : not being in 
a neighbourhood convenient for procuring oilcake, 
whether linseed is ever used for this purpose ; and if so, 
should it be given in its crude state, &c 1 

By insertiug this you will greatly oblige, 

A Novice. 


FEEDING SHEEP. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE LEEDS MERCURY. 

Gentlemen, — I find in Earl Spencer’s address made 
before a meeting of the Agricultural Society, at Leeds, 
the following statement: — “That sheep feed much 
faster in sheds on account of the rest they obtain by 
having turnips carted to them.]’ 1 believe sheds to be 
an excellent improvement, as it will protect them from 
the inclemency of the weather, and it is on that account 
it will cause them to feed faster, and not as stated by 
Earl Spencer as above, as cold wet weather is injurious 
to sheep or ahy other cattle. 

Should this meet with your approbation, you will 
greatly oblige me by inserting it in you valuable paper 
for the benefit of the Agricultural Society. I should 
have noticed it sooner but in consequence of other 
engagements, was prevented. 

I am, your s truly. 

An Agriculturist. 

Craven , Aug, 25th , 1840. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURALSOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

At a monthly Council held on Wednesday, Sept 2, 
present, David Barclay, Esq., in the chair ; Thomas Ray- 
mond Barker, Esq.; French Burke, E>q. ; Edward 
Greathead, Esq.; Rev. W. L. Rhain ; Wilburn Shaw, 
Esq. ; William Vouatt, Esq. ; the report of the Finance 
Committee was received and adopted. 

Mr. Legard presented, on the part of himself and the 
other judges, a report on implements exhibited at the 
Cambridge Meeting. 

Lord Woreley and Mr. Horwood each transmitted 
information on the progress and treatment of the epi- 
demic among cattle ; the former communication (from 
Lincolnshire) stating that by administering Epsom salts 
with nitre, and avoiding bleeding, none of the numerous 
cases had terminated fatally; the latter (from North- 
amptonshire) pointing out the predilection evinced by 
the cattle on recovery for the young shoots of the elder 
tree, and thence inferring the probability of this plant 
being a natural restorative for the cattle. 

Mr. Baker Gabb addressed u letter from South Wales 
on the advantages to be derived from encouraging the 
breed of cattle possessing dairy as well as fatting quali. 
ties ; Mr. Baines a communication from Lancashire on 
the importance of chemical enquiries into the nature 
and properties of mijk ; and Mr. Chawner, Secretary 
of the Lichfield Agricultural Society, suggesting the 
practical advantages to be derived from having crops 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, at the time of 
meeting next yenr, exhibiting the comparative merits of 
the Drills and Dibbling Machines employed in sowing 
for them. 

Col. Le Couteur addressed a letter to the Council on 
the subject of the great meeting of the Highland So- 
ciety to be held at Aberdeen on the 8th of October, and 
to continue three days. 

Mr. Rham exhibited some beautiful specimens of 
wheat, and Mr. Norris, of Rod well House, Baldock, 
transmitted specimens for the museum. Mr. Youatt 
presented a copy of Mr. Spooner’s new work on the foot 
and leg ef the horse ; Mr. Shaw the new number of the 
“ Farmers’ Magazine the Highland Society the last 
part of the “ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture ;” the 
Labourers’ Friend Society, the last number ot their 
proceedings ; the Statistical Society, their Transactions 
for July ; the editor of the American “ Cultivator,” 
several numbers of that Agricultural Paper ; and the 
Royal Society of Agriculture of Lyons, a set of their 
“ Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles.” 

Mr. Wetherell, of Durham, communicated his sug- 
gestions respecting the mode of conducting the sale of 
stock at the Liverpool Meeting. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected members of the Society. 

Henry Spirling, Norbury Park, Leatherhead 

Isaiah Deck, Cambridge 

Mark Fothergill, 40 , Upper Thames Street 

T. Waring, Cherfield, Kent 

John Abbey, Market Harborough 

Edward Abbey, Creaton, Northamptonshire 

Alexander Bell, Corn Exchange 

G. Wood, Denver, Norfolk 

J. Brown, Lea Castle, Worcestershire 

T. Rodwell, Chaseley, Norfolk 

T. S. Sperring, Wanstead, Essex 

Rev. C. C. B. Bownall, Milton Ernest, Bedford 

R. J. G. Thring, Alford House, Castle Carey 

S. Mills, Elston, Devizes 
E. Steward, Boughton 

E. L. Bewsher, Littlebnry, Saffron Walden 
Rev. C. Penrice, Plumstead 
J. S. Bell, Galstone 

Sir J. Palmer, Baronet, Carleton, Northamptonshire 
P. Love, Mesley 

T. Sowdon, Woolhope, Herts 
John Tyler, Layton, Essex 
T. Knight, Edmonton 

R. Leeds, Addiscombe 
T. S. Thompson, Clements 


Z. Piggott, Southfield, Kent 

J. Edmeads, Hazells, Northfleet 

Brown, Collison, New England, Hitchin, Herts 

Rev. G. R. Downward, Whitechnrch, Shropshire 

Henry Cook, Willesbury, Ashford, Kent 

John Murton, Cooling Castle. Rochester 

H. C. Woodcock, Rotherby Hall, Leicestershire 

Henry Gibbons, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire 

John Hall, Sandbeach 

R. Knight, Duntoa House, Brentwood 

H. Wraight, Cawthorpe Bourn, Lincolnshire 

H. Haynes, Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire 

John Child, Merton Mill, Surrey 

Robt, Hawes, Cnlterhall, Norfolk 

Joseph Holley, Burgh, Norfolk 

Carter, Claydoo, Barham Linton 

P. Bennet, jus., Rougham Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s 

Timothy Hutton, Clifton, Yorkshire 

C. C. Petley, Sevenoaks, Kent 

C. Wood, Siddington, Gloucestershire 
R. Perry, Debden, Essex. 

John Peed, Whittlesea, Isle of Ely 
Geo. Questin, Ash Wingham 
J. J. Slater, Haselbeach 
P. Sherrard, Glatten 
H. S. Northgate, Pynes 
-J. S. Surridge, Kelvin 
W. Hitchman, Chipping Norton 
James Meyer, Forty Hall, Enfield 
Thomas Nutter, Cambridge 
John Little, Eldernell 
W. Hopkins, Peterhouse, Cambridge 
E. Palmer, Caston 

D. White, jun., Dud wick 
Joseph Allison, Bilby Retford 
Rev. H. Cane, Southwell, Notts 

Robert Smith, Alcaster, Malbis, Yorkshire 
J. G. Dixoa , Caistor, Lincolnshire 
Professor Henslow, Hitcham, Bildeston, Suffolk 
T. Kennington, Stinton Vale, Biubrook 
W. Day, Thorn way Vale, Caistor 
W. Hunt, Stamford 

E. Clark, Cam wick, Lincolnshire 
J. Gilstrap, Hawton, Newark 

J. S. Brad field, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk 

Thomas Lowrey, Syston, Grantham 

John Downing, Casthorp, Grantham 

T. Nicholson, Grayinghara, Kirton-in-Linsey 

J. Booth, Kirton-in-Linsey, Lincolnshire 

Thomas Winns. Lincoln 

T. M. Kegworth, Lincoln 

Henry Frost, West Wratling, Cambridgeshire 

W. Sanday, Holme Pirrepomt, Notts 

S. Slanton, Leamington, near Wisbench 
James Ilannell, Lynn Regis, Norfolk 
Samuel Goodwin, Huntingfield, Sufi oik 
Russell Sewell, Little Oakly Hall, Harwich 
Alexander Gilbert, Cantley, Norfolk 

W. Johnson, Chesterton, Cambridgeshire 

Rev. T. Sullivan, Welling, Hertfordshire 

W. Heath, Norwich 

John R. Carter, Westleton, Yoxford 

A. F. Campbell, Great Plumstead, Norwich 

George Hutton, Hattesfield, Suffolk 

T. Parkinson, Ley Fields, Ollerton, Notts 
T. S. Woolley, South Cottingham 

C. Mostyn, West Rasen, Lincolnshire 

D. Ellis, C reshall Grange, Essex. 

T. W. Bosworth, Spratton, Northampton 
Rev. F. Le Grier, Great Gransden, Hunts 
John Raynsfield, Henlow Grange, Biggleswade 
S. Francis, Foid-place, Stifford, Essex 

F. Carter, Goverley, Warwickshire 
J. B. Brown, Colne Engain, Essex 
John Stracy, Spowston Lodge, Norwich 
John Utting, Stanning Hall, Norfolk 
Rev. T. Price, King’s College, Oxford 
R. Tinklin, Bolton, Westmoreland 

J. Twist, Norwich 

J. Churchyard, Pettistree, Suffolk 

R. Peakes, Stag’s Hall March, Isle of Ely 
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John Derry, Writtle, Essex 

John Carter, Pinchbeck 

John Beddall, Brent House, Finchinfield 

C. Beddall, Brent Honse, Finchinfield 

H. Beddall, Finchinfield 

P. S. F. Martin, Halstead, Essex 

John Stedmaa, Gold hanger, Maldon, Essex 

T. C. Rolfe. White Notley, Braintree 

M. Savill, Colchester, Essex 

T. Pollett, Great Banfield, Essex 

Rer.T. L. Clarkson, Bay ton. Suffolk 

T. W. Read, Trowse Mills, Norwich 

Rev. W. Mayd. Wethersfield, Haverhill 

H. Grimmer, Haddiscoe, Norfolk 

C. Frewen, Brick wall House, Northelim 

V. Pryor, Baldock, Herts 
Edward Tuttersall, Clare, Suffolk 

Rev. W. Whew ell, Trinity College, Cambridge 

E. F. Fiske, Cambridge 
James Dalton, Bury, Suffolk 
George King, Saffron Walden, Essex 

R. N. Cartwright. Ireworth Abbey, Suffolk 

Joseph Bayz&nd, Ringley,near Alcester 

Tobias Atkinson, Kendal 

William Turner, Lyth, Kendal 

John Watson, Bolton Park, Wigton, Cumberland 

T.J.Nash, Bishops Stortford, Herts 

J. M. R. Fawcett, Cambridge 

W. F. Riley, Forest Hill, Windsor 
John Betts, King’s Langley, Herts 

J. S. C. M’Dowall, Water End, Sandridge, St. Alban’s 

J. Sewell, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire 

R*v. E. Meredith, Newport, Salop 

W. H. Belton, Lnngdon, Wellington, Salop 

The Rev. H. Hickman, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 

Thomas Bowker. Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire 

Edward Barnard, Cold hair Hall, Wisbeach 

R. Prake, Stagsholt Farm, Wisbeach 

\ iscount Ashley, M.P., Upper Brook-street 

William Warner, Botley, Hampshire 

Joseph Hodgson, Holme Hall, Bakewoll, Derbyshire 

Rev. W. Carns, Trinity College, Cambridge 

John Perry, A brittle, Essex 

Sir C. Wale, Shelford 

W. Warren, Cambridge 

Hon. T. T. Rouse, Stanhope-street 

Robert Rnper 

General Grosvenor, Hare Park 

W. Wrightun, Pintry 

C. Spahmm, Blakeney 

T. Beddall, jun., Justices Finchinfield 

J. C. M. Cobbold, Ipswich 

R. Dix. Stroston Hall, near Walton 

John Dixon, Waddington Heath, Lincoln 

T. Grove, Baddon, Essex 

T. C. Peake, Sidney College, Camb. 

J. Gosling, Bockmg. Essex 
J. Fountain, Eaton Lodge, Norfolk 
T. Paxton, Potsgrove, Woburn, Beds. 

T. Carr, Wheeting, Norfolk 

W. Crowe, Gonelhouse, Cambridge 

J. Halletb, Mortloch, Somersetshire 

John Stowe, Oxford 

J. II. Largeat, Wickham Market 

J. Gordy, Wickham Market 

Rev. W. Lucas, Burgh Acle 

John Goldsmith, Ixworth, Suffolk 

W. Goldsmith, 31, Parliament-street, Westminster 

T. Poole, North Wold, Norfolk 

J. Bridgewarde, Sudbury, Suffolk 

F. France, St. John’s Coll., Camb. 

Rev. L.R. Brown, Kesdale 

R. Sayer, Sebten Park, Suffolk 
J. Stracey, Sprowston, Norwich 
Capt. Stracey, 31 , Wimpole-street, London 
T. J. Spitnings, Tydd St. Mary, Lincolnshire 
James Shirping, Tydd Marsh, Cambridgeshire 
C. H. Bam bridge, Lunly Park, Durham 
T. Rawsthorne, Heyshara Hall, Lancaster 
H. C. Wentworth, Harlow 
The Council then adjourned to the 7th of October. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
CLAY LANDS. 

Si it, —The essays of your corresponent 44 J. D.” are 
truly excellent and practical ; that on rotations, which 
appeared in vours of the 3lst ult., is admirable, and is a 
complete refutation of the fashionable, but absurd doc- 
trine of dispensing with bare fallows on stiff clay soils. 
To aoy one who has been in the habit of cultivating 
clay soils, it must be evident that the crop of Wheat 
after a bare fallow is always more profitable than a 
Turnip crop (which is always inferior on such soils), 
and the succeeding Barley or Oat crop ; the whole ex- 
pense ef growing the Turnip crop is saved by substi- 
tuting bare fallow ; the soil is saved by not carting on it 
in wet weather in getting off the Turnips ; the immense 
labour of men and horses in spring in obtaining a mould 
for Spring Corn and grass seeds is avoided ; and, after 
all, more value is got from the soil ; who then will hesi- 
tate between the two systems ? The great desideratum 
is the means of converting the straw into manure on 
this stubborn clay, without the aid of turnips ; Oilcake 
has been used in seme instances, but it is too expensive, 
and is not, besides, a substitute for the succulent, juicy, 
manure-making Turnip. Cannot your talented corre- 
spondent 11 J. D.” help the poor clay land farmer to a 
remedy ? I must also appeal to him at to the effect of 
ploughing in Beaus, Tares, &c. Ac. in fallows on strong 
soils: the clay farmer cannot have recourse to bones; 
rape dust answers well, but it is exceedingly expensive, 
dressing an acre with it would nearly amount to the 
value of the succeeding Wheat crop on inferiorsoil. If 
ploughing in green crops were found to answer as a 
manuring, it would be an immense gain to that unfor- 
tunate man, tfie occupier of a poor clay land farm, as 
there would be but little labour, and the whole cost 
would be the price of the seed. 1 am aware that some 
will say “ Tile-drain your land, and then grow tur- 
nips but this, Mr. Editor, you will allow is not always 
practicable, tenants of such soils are not overburdened 
with cash, and sometimes landlords are neither able nor 
willing to lay out 10/. per acre in draining their farms ; 
I am certain your correspondent 44 J. D.” is well aware 
of this fact, and that that is not the way he will answer 
the appeal of the poor clay farmer. I hope he will be 
induced to give us some information on the subject, par- 
ticularly on tile effect of ploughing in green crops on 
such soils, and he will thereby lay tinder great obliga- 
tions, Y'our constant reader and subscriber, 

A poor Clay-land Farmer. 

Not th Britain, Sept, 5, 


RATING OF TITHES TO THE RE- 
LIEF OF THE POOR. 

THE QUEEN V. CAPEI.. 

The following circular, on the subject of rating of 
titues to the relief of the poor, has recently been for- 
warded to the churchwardens and overseers of the vari- 
ous parishes throughout the kingdom, by order of the 
Poor Law Commissioners: — 

“ Poor-law Commission Ofdce, Somerset House. 

44 RATING OF TITHES TO THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 

44 Gentlemen,— The judgment of the Court of Queens 
Bench has been delivered in the case of tUe 4 Queen r. 
the Hon. and Rev. William Capel, Clerk.’ The Court 
has decided that the tithe-owner is to be rated for his 
tithes, npon the same estimate of their net annual value 
at is provided for all other rateuble hereditaments, by 
the first section of the Parochial Assessment Act (6 and 
7 William IV. cap. 26), and that the tithe owner is not 
entitled under the proviso in that section, to any deduc- 
tion or allowance corresponding with the profits of oc- 
cupiers of lunds, houses, Ac. 

44 WHUe the question as to the extent of the tithe- 
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owners’ responsibility was in .dispute, and with a view to 
prevent unnecessary litigation in the multitude of ap- 
peals which were then to be apprehended, the Poor Law 
Commissioners recommended, by a minute of the 8th of 
September, 1838, that a single case should be selected in 
some one parish for argument, and that iR all other 
parishes provisional arrangements should be adopted 
between the overseers and the tithe-owners, which would 
allow of an eventual settlement of the pnyments to be 
made by the tithe-owners in conformity with the princi- 
ple of any decision which might be obtained upon the 
selected case. 

“The case of * The Queen v. Capel' was eventually 
selected to try the question in dispute, and in accord- 
ance with the recommendation contained in the minute 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, the rates were in many 
parishes laid on the net annual value of tithes, and a 
portion only of such rates was collected, an arrear being 
allowed to remain proportionate to the deduction which 
the tithe-owners claimed. 

“ But rates on the whole net annual value being now, 
by the decision in the case of * The Queen v. Capel, 
determined to be correct, it has become the duty of 
overseers to collect from the tithe^owners any arrears 
which may have been allowed to accrue; and in future 
rates to asses* the tithe-owners on the whole net annual 
value, and to collect the whole rate so assessed. 

* 4 By order of the Board, 

“ Edwin Chadwick, Secretary. 
4 * To the Churchwardens and Overseers of the poor.” 


HOOSE IN CATTLE; 

THE SPONTANEOUS CURE OF. 

By R. B. GelU, of Toulouse. 

(From the Veterinarian.) 

Our readers, we hope, will find both pleasure 
and profit from the perusal of this short extract. 
It is taken from portions of the lectures of the 
Professor, which we were compelled to omit in 
Borne previous numbers. 

“The treatment of hoose in cattle is effected, 
first, by the escape of the disengaged gases, either 
by the mouth or anus ; eecondly, by the neu- 
tralization of these gases by certain medicaments ; 
and thirdly, by the puncture or incision of the 
paunch, by means of which the gas and aliments 
are evacuated. 

44 Let us examine these different means, and the 
different indications which the .varieties of me- 
teorization present. When the extrication of gas 
is inconsiderable, the walking of the animal 
about will often effect a cure $ but when the tym- 
panitis i9 serious, other measures must be used. 
Liquid ammonia, or ether, may cause a sudden 
diminution in the bulk of the gas, or, in various 
cases, even of considerable intensity, nature has 
been found to effect a cure without the aid of art. 

“ Observation having proved that, in serious 
cases of hoose, the gas cannot naturally escape 
from the paunch in a sufficient quantity to effect 
a cure, it has been proposed to assist its escape by 
means of a flexible tube introduced into the 
oesophagus ; but this proceeding is dangerous, 
especially in unskilful hands. Many medica- 
ments possess the property of neutralizing the gas 
extricated from the aliments contained in the 
paunch. Chabert, considering that these elastic 
fluids were in a great measure composed of 
carbonic acid gas, recommended the use of certain 
alkalies, particularly lime-water, the potash of 
commerce, and more particularly liquid aitmonia. 


The success which attended this mode of practice 
gave it considerable reputation : it is at the present 
day the remedy most usually employed, in doses 
of an ounce and a half for the larger ruminants, 
and of two drachms for sheep, mixed in a pint of 
water for the first of these animals, and a glass for 
the second. Experience has proved to me its effi- 
cacy whenever the meteorization has been recent, 
and produced by green food, because in this case 
there has been no inflammation of the digestive 
organs. The effects of the medicine should bo 
assisted by leading the animal about, and by 
clysters of warm water holding in solution some 
kitchen salt or common soap. These will gene- 
rally produce the evacuation of the excrement 
accumulated in the large intestines. 

** But, whenever the state of the pulse, the red- 
ness of the tongue, and the heat of the month, 
havfc caused me to suspect the commencement of 
inflammation, I have always had recourse to sul- 
phuric ether, because it very promptly condenses 
gases, and does not cause any dangerous irritation. 
The spirituous infusion of balm has a stimulating 
and diffusible property which produces a dilatation 
of the membranes of the paunch without too much 
exciting the nervous system ; and it is second in 
action only to the ether. ‘ This is one of those 
medicines which the veterinary surgeon should 
never be without/ sajs M. Prevost : * I have the 

greatest confidence in ether. In effect, it often 
acts wiih an astonishing promptitude.' Whatever 
may have been the circumstances which have 
given M. Prevost so favourable an opinion of ether, 
I can only say that I was in the habit of using it a 
dozen years before the publication of the memoirs 
of that gentleman. I have been as successful with 
it in the flatulent colic of the horse as in the 
hoove of cattle. One circumstance, however, 
mu9t be expected with regard to the cow — the 
milk will be spoiled, for it will acquire an almost 
insupportable smell of ether. This generally dis- 
appears on the third day, or on the fourth at the 
latest. 

“ M. Cholot has also a favourite remedy. Most 
of the chlorurets have considerable good effect in 
neutralizing the gases disengaged in the rumen ; 
but that which, in his opinion, has most effect is 
the chloruret of the oxide of sodium. 

“ Whenever the meteorization is extreme, and 
the inflation of the rumen is so great as to inter- 
fere materially with the action of the diaphragm, 
and threaten a rupture of it, a puncture should be 
effected by means of the trocar. This opening 
should be made at the superior part of the left 
flank, corresponding with the superior face of the 
rumen, at an equal distance from the last rib, the 
external angle of the paunch, and the transverse 
lumbar apophyses. Although the operation 
Rhould he a last resource, according to Froinage 
de Feugrc, it is nevertheless essential that it 
should take place before all hope has vanished, 
as it is probable that the discredit which has 
followed its delay is more to be attributed to 
the previous hesitation and doubt of the persons 
employed than to the temerity of the surgeon. It 
is for the veterinarian to decide, cautiously yet 
firmly, on the proper time.* 


* It is difficult to imagine what can be the cause 
of the hesitation and fear of the French veterinary 
surgeons with regard to the application of the trocar. 
We are in the habit of using it, and with much suc- 
cess, and never with bad effect, in an early stage of 
the complaint, Wt may bt enabled to prevent a 
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“ I would now make a few observations on 
mephitic indigestion, arising from over-feeding, a 
malady more frequently occurring among stalled 
beasts, or those who have been kept upon dry 
food. It is characterized by a less sudden disten- 
sion of the rumen, with hardness and fulness of 
that stomach — rapid loss of flesh— the pulse small, 
concentrated, anil often feeble, and this always 
succeeded by inflammation of the digestive organs 
if not combatted in time. Some veterinary sur- 
geons have confounded this malady with gastritis, 
complicated with inflation of the rumen, of which 
we shall hereafter speak ; but this is an error. In 
gastritis the meteorization is only secondary, and 
to be attributed to tbe fermentation of the food 
contained in the paunch longer than the usual 
time, on account, of the suspension of the rumi- 
nation. In tympanitis from overloaded stomach, 
meteorization is frequently the first symptom, and 
to which we must also add the fulness and hard- 
uess of the paunch, for that organ is, secondarily 
at least, the seat and source of the inflammation 
of the organs of digestion. 

** This variety of tympanitis resists the power 
of mucilaginous drinks — of ammonia — of ether — 
and even also of the puncture. The accumulated 
food, hard and dried in the rumen, forms certain 
pellets which, on account of their bulk, can no 
longer be returned to the mouth for a second mas- 
tication, for they are beyond the contractile force 
of the first stomach : it is absolutely necessary to 
cut into the paunch, and to introduce tbe hand, in 
order to empty it of its contents. 

“ I think that it is injurious to pour any liquid 
in considerable quantity, whether medicated or 
nutritive, through the incision made into the 
paunch, in order to extract tbe food with which it 
is surcharged. 

•* The paunch is not the stomach where the ali- 
ments are digested, that is, changed into chyle, or 
where the cbyliferous absorption commences. 
Those which enter that stomach In a pulpy state 
must rc-ascend to the mouth and become rumi- 
nated, not having been sufficiently comminuted by 
the first mastication. It is necessary for the 
accomplishment of this re-ascension that the 
paunch should contract itself in every way, in 
order to push the food towards the esophngian 
canal, whose lips open to receive and mould the 
alimentary ball, which passes through them and 
remonnts to the esophagus. The energetic con- 
traction of the muscles aid the ascension ; but if 
the paunch, after having been cut or punctured, 
and inundated with fluid, contracts itself, whether 
by means of the stimulus of the substance which 
it contains, or to effect the ascension of the ali- 
mentary pellet when it is thus filled with both 
solid and fluid contents, is it not to be feared that 
some portion of the fluid and solid food will pass 
through the incision, and fall into the abdominal 
cavity ? The presence of these substances in the 
peritoneal sac will invariably produce violent 
inflammation, and the death of the animal. Of 
this 1 havp had many proofs, the particulars of 
which I cannot, for obvious reasons, now enter 
into.” 

Mr. Sothain, a spirited farmer, resident at Perch 
Lake Farm, Jefferson county, in the state of 


too rapid extrication of gas, — we afford it a means 
of escape a* it is extricated, aod remove much of the 
irritation which arises from distension of tbe rumen. 


New York, sailed in a vessel which left the St. 
Katharine’s Docks on Wednesday, Aug. 19, bound 
for New York, taking with him as fine an assort- 
ment of cattle, sheep, and pigs as have ever been 
exported to America. The lot consisted of 

Mr. Walker’s Hereford cow, which obtained 
the prize at Oxford last year, and 

A yearling bull, her offspring. 

Four Hereford cows and seven yearling Here- 
ford heifers, of the 'stock of Messrs. Hewer, of 
North leach. 

Twenty Cotswold rams, from the stock of the 
same gentlemen. 

Two Durham cows, purchased of Mr. Lovell. 

A half-bred Hereford and Durham, from Mr. 
Cother. 

Ten South-down ewes. 

A cart stallion, aud 

A cart mare. 

A sow and pigs, bought of Mr. Lovell, and 

Sixty-five pigs of different sorts. 

Mr. Sotham intends to make frequent visits to 
this country, for the purpose of purchasing cattle 
for export to America, and we trust he will receive 
the reward which his well directed energies de- 
mand. 


IMPORTANT TO FLAX SPINNERS AND 
GROWERS. — Wc have been informed that the 
Government of Belgium, having it in contempla- 
tion to impose an increased duty upon the export 
of flax from thnt country — whence our spinners 
derive their chief supplies of the finest kinds of the 
article — sent a deputation to visit these kingdoms, 
with a view to ascertain the state of our flax and 
linen trades, and to report upon tbo expediency of 
the proposed tax. One of the deputation is a 
Member of the Belgian Senate, two others are 
Members of the Chamber of Representatives, a 
fourth is a banker, and a fifth an intelligent mer- 
chant. The deputation visited Belfast last week, 
and inspected the establishments of several leading 
manufacturers in the town and its vicinity, to 
whom they had letters of introduction. Their en- 
quiries were particularly directed to the subject of 
Irish flax, the mode and extent of cultivation, 
preparing processes, manner of sowing the seed, 
profit to the grower, the quality, and the propor- 
tion used here, as compared with Flemish , flax. 
On these and other points, the Commissioners 
received much interesting information, for which 
they expressed themselves deeply obliged. Of the 
specimens of Irish flax submitted to them, some 
were of a fineness to winch they had not consi- 
dered our inferior mode of culture, and our machi- 
nery for preparing it for the spinner, capable of 
bringing the fibre. Wc have reason to believe 
that the representations made to the deputation in 
Belfast, as to the impolicy of increasing the duty 
on the export of flax from Belgium, coupled with 
tbe information to the same effect they will ac- 
quire in England (whither they have gone) and 
Scotland, will go lar to dissuade their government 
from a proceeding, the inevitable effect of which 
drould be to limit the cultivation of that crop by 
their own agriculturists, and to offer a premium to 
our flax growers to devote such attention to im- 
proving the quality of the home-grown article, as 
must, ere long, render us independent of any other 
country, for flax of the finest descriptions; for 
there can be no doubt that such could be produced 
in Irellmd m well aa in Belgium, if the tame care 
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were paid to soil, seed, and preparation. But 
that the proposed increase of duty would occasion 
for a time serious inconvenience and loss to our 
spinners of fine yarns, by restricting their supplies 
of the raw material, and consequently raising the 
price of the manufactured aiticlc, limiting its pro- 
duction and consumption, and throwing numbers 
of the industrious poor out of employment, it 
were almost to be desired that some such emer- 
gency should occur to awaken the linen and flax- 
spinning interests in Ireland, and through them 
the growers of flax, to the necessity of adopting 
such means for the extended cultivation, of that 
important crop, and the improvement of its 
quality, as would place it out of the power of a 
foreign government to influence our supplies of 
the article. We have little fear, however, that 
the Belgians, who are shrewd people of business, 
will be so blind to their own interests as to im- 
pose a tax which would diminish their revenue, 
impoverish their farmers, and restrict a valuable 
branch of their commerce, without promising any 
equivalent advantage .— Belfast Whig. 


LIQUID MANURE. 

The use of liquid manure has often formed the 
subject of remarks and recommendation by those 
agriculturists who are conversant with the prac- 
tice of foreigners on this point of rural economy ; 
and attempts have been made by them to induce 
our British farmers to imitate their foreign bre- 
thren ; but these attempts have hitherto proved in a 
great measure ineffectual, and the English system 
of dry or solid manure is still pertinaciously adhered 
to. There is, however, a pretty general opinion 
prevailing amongst the leading agriculturists that 
the subject is deserving of rather more consideration 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon it by the farm- 
ers of England ; and that it is open to inquiry, whe- 
ther the English or the continental mode of manage- 
ment of manures be superior. 

For the information of those who mav not be quite 
aware what is the foreign practice on ibis bend, we 
may mention, that it is not ouly the custom in those 
parts of the continent which nre most advanced in 
the science of agriculture, to collect and preserve in 
tanks and reservoirs every species of liquid which 
contains any enriching quality, but also to dissolve 
solid manure in water and other liquids, and to irri- 
gate both arable and grass land with it. it is con- 
tended by foreigners, that the effects of this irriga- 
tion are far more beneficial than the application of 
the same quantity of manure in a solid form ; and it 
must be owned there is ample testimony, that most 
productive crops nre obtained under this system. 

In the consideration of this practice, it is essen- 
tial to separate it under its two nulurul heads: — 
1st, the use ond preservation of manure which is 
already in a liquid shape ; and 2ndly» the reduction 
of solid dung into that state. We shall, in the first 
place, offer a few remarks upon this latter mode of 
management. 

The principal objection which will strike the 
inind of an English farmer, is the vast increase of 
carriage which must be occasioned by it. It has 
been the constant aim of English agriculture to 
diminish road work, and to condense manure into 
as small n compass as can be attaiued without de- 
teriorating its strength ; and we must say, we think 
the principle a sound one. The advantages of bones 
from the mere fact of their pdrUblenesaj will et once 


occur to every one as an instance in point. The 
foreign practice of converting solid manure into 
liquid, is in direct opposition to this principle. 
But we are met in this objection by the assertion, 
that foreigners procute most abundant craps by the 
practice, and it cannot be denied that this is true. 
In the first place, however, we ought to set the 
additional leading against the increase of produce ; 
and we are not qnite sure that with the high rate of 
labour in England, much augmentation of profit 
would then be shown. And supposing it were, 
there are other points which strike us in the case. 
Liquid manure cannot be so lasting as solid dung, 
and though the first crop will be greater from it, lor 
the simple reason that it is in that fluid state which 
is requisite for vegetation, it would appear quite 
clear that the second crop will meet with less suste- 
nance in the land. Aware of this, the foreigner ap- 
plies more tillage ere he sows a second crop ; and it 
is thus evident that he is adopting a system of high 
manuring, which cannot fail of producing abun- 
dant crops. Again, in many of those distric's 
where this practice of liquid manure seema to confer 
such benefit, the climate is of a drier nature than in 
England, and there the application of a fluid to the 
land is eminently advantageous. With onr humid 
climate wo have too often more moisture than is de- 
sirable ; and the solid manure is rarely injured, when 
once in the ground, by drought ; nor kept from a 
dissolution quite as rapid perhaps as vegetation re- 
quires it. 

Upon these grounds, we think that the English 
system of solid manures is far sounder in principle, 
as applicable to the climate under which we live; 
and we see no cause why our countrymen should 
attempt to imitate the foreign farmer. But in the 
economy and application of the manure which is 
already in a liquid state, it certainly strikes us that 
the British agriculturist is far behind bis continental 
brethren. 

No one who is aware of the value of liquid ma- 
nure, can fail to notice with regret the waste of it 
which is to be seen in almost every farm-yard in 
England, the drainings from the fold, from the 
stables, and the sheds being allowed to flow away 
without the slightest attempt to collect and apply 
them to the land. It is obvious that a source of fer- 
tility is here unheeded and unknown. The more 
frugal, and in this instance more skilful foreigner, 
collects in tanks such valuable materials, and with 
the aid of water-carts, irrigates his farm with them. 
This practice we earnestly and strongly recommend 
to the English farmer. We are aware that many 
will meet us with the objection, that the cost is 
greater than the thing is worth ; but to this we op- 
pose a decided contradiction. From actual observa- 
tion of the system we advocate, we are enabled to 
assert that the expence is trifling, whilst the 
advantage is so great that it needs but a fair trial to 
bring it into general use. 

We would recommend that all the stables, sheds, 
&c. should he innde (as indeed is generally the case) 
to drain into the fold yard ; that all liquids of every 
kind coming from the house should also be conveyed 
to it ; and that a tank should be constructed to receive 
the whole of the drainage from the fold, which will 
include the rain water fulling upon and passing 
through it, but bringing, however, a strong admix- 
ture of manure. This tank, as often as it gets filled, 
should be emptied bv means of a pump, and carried 
in a water cart upon the land. There is upon all 
farms, where it can possibly be attained, some grass- 
land adjoining the homestead, winch it is essential 
for the sake of convenience, to keep in good heart j 
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and it seenu to us that the liquid manure cannot he 
belter applied than for this purpose. We have heard 
it asserted upon authority upon which we place great 
reliance, that on a farm of 200 acres where the ordi- 
nary number of stock is kept, sullicieut liquid may 
be obtained by this plan for manuring well ten acres 
of grass land yearly ; and we need not point out that 
this is a great and desirable advantage. The labour 
of the operation is comparatively of slight moment, 
because it is performed far more rapidly and expedi- 
tiously than those who have not witnessed it perhaps 
imagine ; and it is, moreover, done by the farmer's 
own horses and men without additional assistance. 

The first expences of starting this system are, 
however, to be considered. We have already said 
that they are not of great amount ; and we will now 
proceed to point them out. 

There are required a tank, a pump, and a water- 
cart. The cost of a tank capable of containing 60 
hogsheads, which we apprehend would be largo 
enough for any farm, would be about eight guineas, 
the walls to be bricked and cemented, which is the 
most durable construction. We of course suppose 
to this calculation that in the excavation of the pit 
there is no rock or very bard substance, as this 
woold increase the expeuce. A pump, supposing a 
new one to be put down, might be procured for 
about four or five pounds ; and a water-cart for about 
eight or ten pounds. The whole cx pence would con- 
sequently be from twenty to twenty-five pounds; 


and with this first outlay a farmer would be yearly 
able to manure from his own fold-yard a great addi- 
tional uumher of acres, without a farthing more ex- 
penditure in labour, or increase of his bill with his 
tillage merchant. 

For these reasons we urge the subject on the 
earnest consideration of our agricultural readers ; 
and we especially solicit the attention of those who 
are in the position of landlords, because we think 
that the first effort to effect this improvement ought 
to be made by them. The construction of the tank, 
as it will form one of the permanent buildings of the 
homestead, ought clearly to be defray ed by them ; 
and if the tenant finds the pump and cart, the ex- 
pence wi.l fall lighter ou either party. But whether 
the first impulse come from the owners or occupiers 
of land, the sooner it be made the earlier will the 
profit he assuredly felt. 

Although this may be copying from foreigners, we 
are not advocating a system which is altogether un- 
known even in our own neighbourhood. We are 
iuformed that it is not only fully, but successfully, 
adopted on the farm of E. B. Beaumont, Esq., of 
Finningley Park ; and we would urge upon those 
who are slow to credit the advantages which we 
point out, to iuquire for themselves what have been 
the results of its adoption ; for we feel assured that 
the more the subject is investigated, the more the 
accuracy of our views will be apparent to them. — 
Doncaster Chronicle . 


MOODY’S NEWLY-INVENTED PATENT ROOT-CRUSHER. 


The subjoined drawing represents a machine for 
crushing Swedes, and all bulbous roots, invented 
by Mr. E. Moody. Maiden Bradley, Wilts, upon 
whose farm its beneficial effects, both as regards 
economy in food, and the nntrition afforded the 
sheep and cattle, &c., have, it is said, been fully 
proved. 

The machine only requires the attention of a 
boy, and with the power of a small pony will 
crush sixty bushels in an hour, reducing the roots 
to a pulp, which, mixed with a proportion of chaff, 
is eagerly devoured both by sheep and cattle, and 
prevents waste. A machine on the same princi- 


ple, worked by hand, requires the power of but one 
man, and will crush fifteen bushels an hour, and 
might be used for grinding apples. 

The undermentioned gentlemen, with many 
others, have one of the machines in use, and re- 
commend it to the attention of farmers. 

T. H. H. Phipps, Esq., Leighton House ; J. W. 
Peters, Esq., South Pcthcrton ; H. Miller, Esq., 
Frorae ; Mr. G. Parsons, West Lamhrook ; Mr. Jo- 
seph Harding, Rodmead ; Messrs. Jeffcrys, Maiden 
Bradley; Mr. Thomas Burge, Baycliff ; Mr. Lush, 
Kilmington ; Mr. Chandler, Stockton; Mr. Ait- 
water, Britford. 
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WESTER ROSS FARMERS’ SO- 
CIETY. 

It will be seen, from tbe subjoined report of the 
meeting of the “ Wester Ross Fanner’s So- 
ciety,” that the proceedings must have been of a 
very interesting character. One of the most pro- 
minent matters, was the signing a petition to be 
presented to the Highland Agricultural Society, 
for the establishment of “ experimental farms ” 
throughout Scotland, and another to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England for the like cause, 
we perceive, throughout England. The term 
throughout , seems to contemplate several experi- 
mental farms in each division of the kingdom. 
Now we should esteem it an obligation, if some 
oue of the gentlemen who signed the petition, 
would favour us with a detailed statement of 
the amount of capital, the stock, implements, 
&c., requisite for “ one ” such establishment. 
As a model of such a statement we would refer to 
the “ Report of Whitfield Example Farm,” by 
John Morton, given in the appendix to the last 
. edition of his book on soils, and which will 
also be found in the “ Farmer’s Magazine” for 
May last, page 415. On the subject of fallowing, 
the Chairman, Sir F. Mackenzie, gave it as 
his opinion that fallowing might be wholly dis- 
pensed with, if sufficient attention were paid to 
weeding the land; and that crops of beans, pota- 
toes, tares, and clover, preparatory to wheat, were 
belter than fallow. In this opinion we cannot 
concur with Sir F. Mackenzie; we believe that 
fallow may be dispensed with in a great many 
situations in which it is now used : in fact in many 
districts, even where the land is light, the occu- 
piers seem to think it almost necessary to let the 
weeds and grass grow in abundance, that they 
may have a fallow. Somewhat in the same spirit 
with the farmer, who felt at a loss to know how he 
should find fodder tor his young cattle in the en- 
suing winter, the season having been so fine as to 
prevent his having any inferior hay. But we know 
that we shall be borne out, by the best practical 
farmers, in stating, that there are some soils which 
need, periodically, additional cultivation and expo- 
sure to the atmosphere, not merely for the purpose 
of destroying weeds, but of leudering them more 
friable and increasing their fertility. 

On Friday the ?th August, the Wester Ross Far- 
mers’ Society held its quarterly meeting at Dingwall, 
when a committee was appointed to select a salesman 
of their own for the London market, and after tbe 
routine business of the forenoon, a large party sat 
down to an excellent dinner, at the Royal Hotel, Sir 
Francis Mackenzie in the chair, H. I. Cameron, Esq., 
croupier. After the usual toasts were given and 
drunk, the Secretary read the petition to tbe High- 
land and Agricultural Society, tor tbe establishment 
of experimental farms throughout Scotland, which 
was unanimously approved of and signed by all 
present ; und it was also resolved to petition the 
English Agricultural Society on the same subject, 
convinced as they were of experimental farms being 
of paramount importance. Thereafter a long and 
interesting discussion took place, on the beat prepa- 
ration for sowing and obtaining a crop of wheat, 
which was begun by Mr. Mooro, who quoted various 
parte of Sir John Sinclair’s works on agriculture, 


and recommended fallow, early and hardy varieties 
of seed, the use of blue vitriol as a preventive of 
smut, and guarding against tbe indiscriminate use of 
fresh dung as having a tendency to produce mildew. 
He also recommended the use of salt, at tbe rate of 
6} bushels per acre. Mr. Ross considered beans 
manured the best preparation for wheat in this 
country. Mr. Denman concurred with Mr. Ross as 
to tbe value of beans, but stated, of course grass 
seeds could not be sown after them, and that fallow 
was necessary on all soils occasionally, excepting 
those of a light, sandy nature. Mr. D. added, that 
the mode of preparing fallow in this country was 
very objectionable ; be recommended dunging early, 
forming tbe ridges of 36 feet instead of 18, and dril- 
ling in tbe aeed with tbe drill machine at the depth 
of four inches. For rust or mildew Mr. D. thought 
no remedy could be found, but that smut arose solely 
from want of care in the pickling of tbe aeed. 
Major Mackenzie thought potatoes the best prepara- 
tion for wheat, and concluded with a number of 
useful observations, drawn from long experience, and 
confirmatory of the remarks made by preceding 
speakers. Tbe subject was now taken up by tbe 
chairman, who stated that he wholly objected to 
fallows as being only necessary when the attention 
of the farmer was not sufficiently turned to weeding 
bis crops, and that he considered fallows for wheat 
by no means so valuable as beans, potatoes, tares, 
and clover; that in Essex they now invariably took 
barley and grass seeds alter fallow, instead of wheat, 
as formerly ; be felt convinced that the green crops 
would always pay more than tbe cost of cleaning the 
land, whilst the working of fallow was money wholly 
sunk. Sir F. then alluded to drilling of wheat, and 
stated that from his own experience there was a 
decided advantage in drilling ; that on a discussion 
lately at ouc of the principal farmer's society meetings 
in Essex, it was finally agreed that broad cast sowing 
of wheat was out of tbe question, whilst the number 
in favour of drilling and dibbling were equal. Sir 
F. however having tried dibbling on his farm in a 
pretty extensive scale, thought it was unsuited for 
tins climate, for reasons too long to detail. Sir F. 
stated that be was preparing a drill after tbe one 
invented by Mr. George, of Norfolk, a distinguished 
agriculturist there, which drills the seed at 14 and 4 
inches, thus leaving room for weeding tbe corn at all 
stages of its growth, and thus having it perfectly 
clean for the following turnip crops; with regard to 
weeding he stated that Mr. George having left half a 
field tin weeded, and cleaned thoroughly die other 
half, thwre was nn increase of 2 qrs. per acre on the 
weeded alone, that on the dirty half. Cleaniog and 
weeding Sir F. considers indispensible, for tbe land 
could give but a certain quantity of anything, and if 
half were weeds, only one half of the crop of corn 
would be produced. Sir F. quite agreed with Mr. 
P. as to the size of tbe ridges, and said that furrows 
should be wholly abolished, aud that there was no 
necessity for furrows if the land were properly 
drained, and that if min water was dreaded, it ought 
be saw-furrowed with tbe spade. As to the best 
preparation crop for wheat, beans and potatoes he 
certainly considered the most suitable in this country. 
In the Loibinns much was sown after turnips, fed 
off with sheep, which bad not answered here, but 
that he had a first-rate crop this year niter Swedes, 
taken up and stored in November. Early sowing he 
considered injurious, the best time was tbe first week 
in November, for though it might look stunted ia 
winter it invariably turned out most productive under 
the sickle. Rolling is most important, as is proved 
by tbe beat wheat ears being always by tbe side of a 
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foot-path which is well trampled on. Fresh dung 
he considers injurious, as it produces rank leaves, a 
small ear, and a tendency decidedly to mildew. He 
bas been assured by Mr. Franks, one of the most 
successful wheat growers in Essex, that the most 
profitable way of applying dung was by laving it on 
the young clover in winter, by which means an im- 
mense weight of bay was produced and a very supe- 
rior crop of wheat afterwards, from the dung being 
old and completely absorbed by the earth. 

Sir F. recomended the use of the grubber as one 
of the best novel inventions of the day, doing the 
work of 2, if not 3 ploughs in cleaning the land from 
weeds, while at the same time, it did not too much 
pulverise the soil. He cautioned against the over 
draining ef land and thereby depriving it of its tena- 
city, which was so favorable for the growth of a heavy 
crop of wheat. He concluded by adverting to the 
choice of seeds suited for this climate, saying, that 
so far as be could yet judge from the appearance of 
bia experiments with various kinds of wheat on his 
farm this season — Golden Drop, Sugar Pearl, and 
Suffolk thickset : Tunstal thickset was the only one 
rosted, and therefore unfit for this climate, though 
otherwise a beautiful variety of wheat. Sir F. then 
thanked them for the attention paid to his lengthened 
remarks, and invited those present as well as any 
agriculturists anxious to see the r« suits of bis experi- 
ments, to visit and inspect bis farm on Friday, the 
21st current, when he should be himself present, and 
when he should be obliged if his visitors pointed out 
or suggested any remedies for errors which they saw 
he hail committed in bis cropping and improvements. 
— Communicated . Incernesi Herald. 


ON THE USE OF LINSEED. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I imagine your correspondent “ Lintsced,” 
instead of being “convinced” must be only of 
opinion, that as the fattening properties of Linseed 
consists in tlie oil it contains, it may be prepared in 
some way, ancl rendered more advantageous in fat- 
tening cattle than by giving the cake, which is the 
refuse. 

Some of your readers probably may have made 
sufficient trial in various ways (for the idea is not 
a new one), and may have discovered a method, and 
proved to a certainty, that it may be so prepared. 
As to cake, much depends upon its genuineness, 
and the state it was in at the time of using. Whe- 
ther it is from pure linseed and lately crushed, or 
whether it may not contain an admixture of certain 
oleaginous seeds, which, though they contain a 
portion of oil, their husks contain very little nutri- 
ment, old turnip seed, rapeseed, and others, being / 
occasionally used by the seed-crushers ; also, when 
cake is old, especially foreign, and has become 
mouldy, it is brushed over with linseed oil, and ap- 
pear* fresh to the eye, but cake thus treated is 
readily detected by an experienced person. Expe- 
riments to ascertain the relative merits of the diffe- 
rent methods, require to be made with much more 
accuracy than is usually bestowed on them, before 
a satisfactory conclusion can be drawn from them. 
Linseed as a food, in consequence of the oil it con- 
tains, is generally, at first, loathsome to cattle, and 
some are longer than others before they can over- 
come this effectually. Breeders of stock should 
give it their calves in small quantities at tint, with 


a small portion of salt, and when they have once ac- 
quired a taste or relish for it, it never leaves them, 
and in whatever way linseed is afterwards given, 
their relish for it causes them to consume it with 
avidity, and its effects are presently seen. 

I have given linseed to cattle after being bruised, 
after boiling to a jelly, mixed with barley-meal, 
bean-meal, cut chaff, hay, &c. ; cut meat mixed 
with a portion of the pure oil. It is beneficial given 
by any of these methods, but subject to great waste 
without considerable cure; perhaps steamed with 
other food may be the best among these methods, 
and least liable to waste. But as far as my ex- 
perience has gone, that if linseed is bought at 60s., 
and good cake at 13/. per thousand, that the cake 
is to be preferred, as being cheaper, less liable to 
waste, and much less trouble in using, and better 
suited to the appetite of the animal, than by any 
preparation of the seed alone. 

I am aware these observations do not contain 
exactly the information sought by your correspon- 
dent, and that the experience of some of your 
readers will cause them to differ in opinion with 
me. If so, I hope they will give “ Linseed” and 
your other readers the benefit of their experience, 
as cake, though very efficient, is an expensive ar- 
ticle in fattening stock. — Permit me to remain, Mr. 
Editor, your obedient servant, 

A Yeoman of Kent. 


Sin,— 1 observe in your last number an inquiry as to 
the best mode of preparing linseed for fattening cattle 
If four bushel of brun and two bushel of short be well 
mixed with four bushel of linseed, and ground altogether 
(on a pair of bluck or cullen millstones), they will 
make a rich, nutritious feed, equal, if not superior to 
oilcake. The bran and shorts not only prevent the mill- 
stones from clogging, but absorb the oil that comes from 
the linseed. Yours, 

A Rutland Grazier. 


Sin,— In your paper of the 31st ult.,a correspondent 
requested to be informed “ the best method of pre- 

C aring linseed for the feeding of cattle and sheep.” I 
eg to suggest the following, which is very simple, and 
can be tried without any expense or risk:— To about 
four bushels of pollard mix one bushel of seed, and 
send it to the mill to be ground. I may not have stated 
the exact proportions, but this the miller will soon dis- 
cover, as the seed being of n gelatinous nature, would 
clog the stones, and thereby prevent them from working 
freely. If the above method is found to answer, I 
would recommend it to be kept in small quantities, for 
if laid in a large heap spontaneous fermentation might 
take place. Should you think the above worth pub- 
licity, you are at liberty to do so through the medium 
of your valuable Journal. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, J. B. 

Long Meljord , Suffolk, Sept. 9. 


NEW PATENTS. 

John Sanders and William Williams, of Bedford, 
ironlounders, and Samuel Lawrence Taylor, of Old 
Warden, Bedford, muchine maker, for improvements in 
ploughs. — Aug. 3. 

Downes Edwards, of Surbiton Hill, Kingston, Surrey, 
farmer, for improvements in preserving potatoes and 
other vegetable substances. — Aug. 8. 

Baron Chas. Wctterstcdt, of Limohouso, for improve- 
ments in preserving vegetable, animal, and other sub* 
stances, from ignition and decay,— Aug. 11. 

T 2 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON 
BANKS OF ISSUE. 

The Select Committee appointed to iuquirc into 
the Effects produced on the Circulation of the 
Country by the various Banking Establishments 
issuing Notes payable on demand ; and to whom 
the Petitions presented this Session relative to 
Currency and Banking, and the reports of former 
committees on banking were referred ; — Have 
considered the several matters referred to them, 
and have agreed to the following Report : — 

Your committee, in prosecuting the inquiry entrusted 
to them by the House, have examined cvideuce, and 
called for various accounts, for the purpose of elucidat- 
ing the management of the affairs of the Bank of 
England since the last renewal of its charter, and also 
of ascertaining tho amount of the circulation of the 
other banks issuing notes payable on demand, through- 
out the United Kingdom, during the same period. 

Accounts containing minute information, upon every 
point, which it npjiearcd to your committee desirable to 
call for, relating to the Bank of Engluud, have been 
furnished by the bank. 

The private and joint-stock banks in Eugland and 
Wales have sent, through the Stamp-office, returns of 
their issues, from week to week, for the last six years. 

A similar account has been furnished by the various 
batiks in Scotland, which information is the more valu- 
able, from its never having hitherto been laid before 
Parliament. 

The Bank of Ireland has sent in returns of its liabili- 
ties and assets for every week during the same period us 
has been required from the Bank of England. 

The private and joiul-slock banks ia Ireland have 
furnished accounts of their issues similar to those of the 
private and joint-stock banks in England. 

Your committee consider it to be only just and due, 
both to the Bank of England and to these various par- 
ties, to state that the greatest readiness has been shown 
by them in furnishing all the accounts which your com- 
mittee have required. 

With regard to the evidence which your committee 
have taken, they, in the first instance, exumined several 
witnesses, who stated generally the evils which in the 
last few years had, in their opinion, been caused by the 
management of the circulation, 'l'hey then called before 
them two of the directors of the Bank of England, who 
have given detailed information as to the management 
of the affairs of the Bank. It was their intention to 
have proceeded in the next place with the examination 
of such witnesses as might have afforded similar infor- 
mation respecting the management of other banks of 
issue. Towards the close, however, of the examination 
of the witnesses on the part of the Bank of England, it 
became evident that it would be impossible during the 
present session to conclude the evidence of the witnesses 
connected with the other banks of issue ; and under 
these circumstances your committee thought it more 
advisable to postpone the examination of this cluss of 
witnesses, and to summon one or two persons who 
were known to have paid particular attention to the 
management of the Bank of England, and whose 
evidence upon this point it was, therefore, desirable to 
have before them. 

Your committee trust that this statement will suffi- 
ciently account for their not reporting any opinion to the 
house on the main subject of their inquiry ; and they 
feel that they slinll best discharge their duty by merely 
submitting to the House the evidence which they have 
taken, although they are fully aware of the imperfect 
charactcrof that evidence, arising from the circumstance 
of their having been prevented, by the approaching ter- 
mination of the session, from examining witne-xes whom 
they had proposed to call, on other important branches 
ol their investigation. 

They also submit, in the Appendix, the accounts to 


which they had lieforo rofern d ; in which, as well as in 
the evidence, they fed confident licit much valuable in- 
formation will he found upon the subject of their inquiry ; 
a reuewal of which they would earnestly recoin mend to 
the early attention of the House in the uext session of 
Parliament. 

In the course of their inquiry into the management of 
the affairs of the Bank of England, the attention of your 
committee has necessarily been directed to the principle 
by which it was stated in the evidence taken before the 
Bank Charter Committee in 1832 that the Bank was ia 
ordinary circumstances guided in the regulation of its 
issues. This principle lias been re-stated to your com- 
mittee, ia Mr. Horsley Palmer’s evidence, in the follow- 
ing questions and answers; — 

1142. Chairman: As it was mainly your evidence 
given before the Bank Charter Committee in 1832 which 
contained the exposition of the principle by which iq 
ordinary limes the Bank is guided in the regulation of 
its issues, will you have the goodness to re-state that 
principle to the committee? — 1 will re-state it in as 
nearly the same words as I can. The principle, with 
reference to the period ©f a full currency, and conse- 
quently par of exchange, by which the Bank has been 
guided in the regulation of its issues, always excepting 
special circumstances, has been to rctaiu an investment 
in securities, bearing interest, to the extent of two-thirds 
of their liabilities, the remaining one-third being held in 
bullion and coin ; the reduction of the circulations far 
as may be dependent upon the Bank, beiug subsequently 
solely affected by the foreign exchanges, or by internal 
extra demand. 

1143. Did yon not also stuta it as desirable, in ordi- 
nary circumstunces, that the securities should be retained 
at nearly the same amount?— Yes. The object of re- 
taining a fixed umouut of securities by the Bank at the 
period alluded to, and continuing it afterwards, so far 
a* may be practicable, is to throw the action of the in- 
crease or decrease in the circulation upon the public, 
with reference to the state of the foreign exchanges, in 
the import or export of bullion. 

1144. Are the answers which you have now given a 
fair exposition of the principles upon which the conduct 
of the bank has been regulated since the period of the 
renewal of its charter ?— I should say certainly, always 
taking into consideration the extraordinary circum- 
stances that have intervened. 

Your committee would upon this point wish to call 
the attention of the House to the evidence of the two 
Bank directors who have been examined, Mr. Horsley 
l’aliuer and Mr. Norman, from which it appears that 
in several instances since 1832 the rule then laid down 
1ms not been adhered to; and doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the soundness of its principles, as applica- 
ble to the Bunk of England, from its mixing up deposits 
and circulation. It appears, however, at the same time, 
from the following questions and answers in Mr. Nor- 
man’s evidence, that the Bank directors conceive that 
this rule has received seme sort of legislative sanction, 
in consequence of which they feel bouud to adhere to 
it us nearly as circumstances will permit, and that 
on a particular occasion they were fettered by this im- 
pression : — 

1890. Referring to the account* of the bank, does it 
not appear that the drain, in the first quarter of 1839, fell 
almost entirely upon the deposits of the bank, and iu uo 
decree upon the circulation ?—! believe that it fell 
almost wholly upon the deposits. 

189l v Thc effect, then, which you anticipated in a 
former part of your evidence, from any reduction of cir- 
culation during a drain, did not take place during that 
quarter ! — No, not to any considerable extent. 

1892. Would it not have been expedient that tire 
Bunk should in that quarter have taken some measures 
lor the reduction of the circulation, looking to the rapid 
drain which was going on?— The Bank considered itself 
at that time hound to adhere as nearly as it could to the 
principle of holding a fixed ntnount of securities, that 
principle having been to a certain extent recognised by 
the legislature an t the public ; but if 1 am asked now, 
with my present experience, whether it would not 
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hate been wise in the Bank to have taken earlier mea- 
sures, I mast say that I think it would have been wise 
so to do. 

Without entering into the question either of the 
soundness of the rule, or of the degree of sanction which 
it may be supposed to have received from the Legisla- 
ture, your committee are clearly of opinion that such an 
impression on the part of the directors of the Bank of 
England ought not to prevent them from adopting any 
other principle of management** hicli, alter their further 
experience, and upon mature consideration, they maty 
consider to be better adapted for the primary object of 
preserving, under all circumstance!, the convertibility 
of their notes. 

Ahg.7, 1840. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

The committee of deputies of the joint-stock 
banks have issued a circular report of their pro- 
ceedings since the 4th of June last, when the ge- 
neral meeting of deputies was held. This docu- 
ment communicates nothing of any special novelty 
beyond the fact of preparations for taking the field 
vigorously in the ensuing session of Parliament. 
It was before known that the examination of Mr. 
Muckeyand Mr. Gilhart on behalf of the hanks 
was postponed till then, on account, as Mr. Charles 
Wood, the chairman of the Bank committee of the 
Commons' (louse, very fairly stated, of the length 
to which the examination of some of the witnesses 
had extended, and the expediency of bringing “to- 
wards a conclusion the evidence relating to the 
Bank of England/* rather than to “commence 
upon evidence relating to country issues," in which 
from the approaching termination of the session 
little progress could of course be made. It might 
seem rather partial and injurious to the joint-stock 
banks that the evidence so far, from taking part 
in which their advocates were excluded, should 
be prematurely published because of course not in 
a complete form. But wc arc inclined to think 
the advantage of this in one respect will more than 
compensate the prejudice, if any, which might 
result to their disfavour by the publication of in- 
complete or ex parte evidence. For now the whole 
of the body will have the evidence before them in 
the most approved form, and with ample time to 
digest and dissect it. The late amendments in the 
law of joint-stock banking with respect to suing 
or prosecuting partners criminally are referred to 
with satisfaction. The contemplated course of 
future action is thus alluded to : — 

" With a view to ascertain the parliamentary strength 
of the joint-stock bunks, the committee of deputies will 
feel obliged if you will have the goodness to send them 
the names of any members of Parliament who may be 
directors or shareholders in your bank, and nl 9 o of any 
other members whom you know to be friendly to the 
cause of joint-stock bunking. 

“ The committee will also thank you to send them the 
names and addresxcs of any persons whom you 
can recommend as proper witnesses to be examined 
on behalf of the joint-stock bunks, before the parlia- 
mentary committee at the commencement of the next 
«e<sion. 

"'flie committee would also further impress upon you 
the necessity of explaining to those members of Parlia- 
ment with whom you are acquainted the true principles 
on which the joint-stock banks are founded, and the 
present imperfect state of the law — of distributing 
throughout your district these publications that contain 
the best defence against the attacks of our opponents— 
and of co-operating powerfully and porseveringly in 
any parliamentary struggle in which we may be com- 
pelled to engage." 


ON THE IIOOSE IN CALVES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARX LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Tn looking over the Mark Lane Express for 
August 31, 1 find a letter addressed to you, signed 
by D. J. L., soliciting information n9 to the best 
remedies for Hoose in cnlves, (not hoove, as the then 
editor of the Veterinarian, Mr. Youatt being ill, has 
very inadvertently and erroneously styled as the 
subject upon which my communicntion treated) and 
in which he states my having recommended lime 
water alternated with a solution of salt, but that I 
have not stated the quantities. The quantities, I 
think, are giVen in a former paper of mine, and 
which bus probably not caught D. J. L/s eye ; how- 
ever, as this is a subject particularly interesting to 
every farmer and owner of stock, with your permis- 
sion I will forward from time to time the respective 
papers, as published in that valuable periodical, the 
Veterinarian, if you will not consider them as occu- 
pying too much space in your valuable paper. 

1 do not hesitate to assert that these simple 
remedies are quite a specific for this affection, so 
much more peculiar to the cloven-footod tribe than 
any other species of animals, and attended with a 
great fatality and consequent loss of capital to the 
farmer not easily appreciated. I have found that 
half a pint of lime water administered every morning 
to a calf, and a dessert spoonful of suit every 
evening, dissolved in half a pint of water, generally 
restores the animal in the course of a fortnight or 
three weeks. Where Twinters are affected, the dose 
is a pint of lime water and a tablo spoonful of salt. 
In sheep and goats, the doso is a quarter of a pint of 
lime water and three tea spoonfuls of salt. In deer, 
the doses are the snroe os in calves. The animals 
should be turned out into good sound pasture land, 
and where the water is either a pure running stream 
or where it is contained in a marl-pit. I have gene- 
rally found those situations most liable to this affec- 
tion where the land is peaty, lying low, and where 
the water runs through a boggy or peaty strata. 

In extreme casesof boose, where there is immediate 
danger of suffocation, there is no time to be lost in 
performing the operation of tracheotomy, which is 
done by making a longitudinal incision, from three 
to four inches long, down the front of the windpipe, 
midway between the point of the chest and the 
upper portion of the windpipe, cutting right down 
to the latter and laying it bare, so us to excise a 
square portion of two of the rings out ; when there 
are no proper tubes at command to insert into this 
opening, take a large circular piece of cork, cut out 
a circular bole in its centre, insert it between the 
lips of the wound so that it may lie upon the surface 
of the windpipe, and fasten it down by securing a fine 
piece of gauze around the neck ; this will be the means 
of keeping foreign bodies from getting into the tra- 
chea, and afford you time to get your remedial mea- 
sures into fair play. 

Often, individuals are so placed as not to have 
even these conveniences at command ; under such 
circumstances, the animnl will not generally take any 
harm by leaving the wound open altogether. As 1). 
J. L. has made a general appeal to the profession, I 
trust I shall not be out of place in having, for one, 
responded to his call. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Y our*s most respectfully, 

Tnos. Mayer, Sen., V.S. 

Ncivcatile-tnider-Lime, Sept . 8 tk. 
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ON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
AND FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

Actuated solely by the desire of elevating the 
position of the farmer, and of promoting improve- 
ment in agriculture by the most effective means, if 
at any time we should offer any remarks which 
may seem to throw an obstacle in the way, we 
trust we shall stand acquitted, should our views 
l>e erroneous, of a wish to prejudice that cause, 
which we most sincerely desire to serve. We this 
day lay before our readers a long report of the 
proceedings at a meeting of the “ Warminster and 
South Wilts Farmer's Club," by which a more 
rapid progress has been made in carrying out the 
good objects contemplated, than by any other local 
institution of the kind, the proceedings of which 
has fallen to our lot to record. Before we proceed, 
however, to notice more particularly any part 
of the proceedings of the day, we will hazard one 
or two remarks upon the objects and constitution 
of Farmer’s Clubs. Agricultural Societies have 
been long established in this country, “ Farmer's 
Clubs" are, with one or perhaps two exceptions, 
of but very recent date. .The difference in 
name alone, naturally leads to the conclusion that 
the nature of the proceedings of these institutions 
are different, although the ultimate object may be 
the same. The objects to which the attention of 
Agricultural Societies generally have been directed 
are, by competition for prizes offered, the improve- 
ment of the breed of cattle of every description, of 
agricultural machinery, and of the operation of 
ploughing, and the encouragement of deserving 
agricultural labourers. To these in some cases have 
been added, improvement in the different kinds 
of grain, improved cultivation, draining land, 
&c. Such have been, and such we hold to be 
strictly the legitimate objects of “ Agricultural So- 
cieties or Associations." The objects of a Farmer's 
Club may be described as twofold, namely, im- 
provement of the wind of the farmer himself, and 
improvement in the practice of his occupation. 
We cannot better describe the objects of Farmer's 
Clubs, than by repeating litre an extract from the 
prospectus of the Isle of Thanet Farmer’s Club, 
quoted by our excellent friend, R. B. Harvey, of 
liarleston, in his valuable essay, “ On the advan- 
tages of Farmer's Clubs," which appeared in the 
Farmer's Magazine for December, 1839: — 

“The formation of Farmers* Club9 is a new and 
interesting feature in agricultural history. By means 
of these institutions much valuable information is 
diffused ; different inodes of cultivation are com- 
pared and their results ascertained; improvements 
are suggested and made public ; and the interchange 
of thoughts, opinions, and observations, promotes 
good feeling and in various ways exercises a bene- 
ficial influence. Among the objects sought to be 
attained by Farmers* Clubs arc the following : — to 
ascertain the nature and qualities of the soils and 
subsoils of the district ; to inquire into the compa- 
rative value of different sorts of manure ; to test by 
experiments alleged improvements in cultivation, in 
agricultural implements, or in the management of 
stock ; to discover the most profitable varieties in 
corn, seeds, or roots, and the most advantageous 
rotation of crops ; to collect information respecting 
the state and progress of agriculture, by corres- 


pondence, by establishment of agricultural libra- 
ries, and by such other means as may be deemed 
expedient; in a word, to advance the interests of 
agriculture in every possible way— reducing theory 
to practice, and throwing the light of knowledge 
and science over the most useful and important of 
the arts of life.” 

U pon this, Mr. Harvey pertinently remarks 

“ The allusion to agricultural libraries in the above 
prospectus, brings me to a part of the subject 
which, although the last mentioned, is not amougst 
the least of the advantages derived from Farmers’ 
Clubs. It has been impossible for persons en- 
gaged in agriculture to procure any books treating 
on that science but at a heavy outlay of money, 
purchasing them at their sole expence; as should 
they have the wish or opportunity of joining the 
Book Club in the nearest market town, they will 
not find in it works treating on forming ; and yet, 
if agriculture is to emerge from the stationary 
position in which from a want of the application of 
science it has so long been placed, how can this be 
accomplished but through the medium of books, 
and more particularly of periodical works, which 
by placing before us the suggestions, the experi- 
ments, or the practical knowledge of other culti- 
vators, enable us to benefit by such information, 
and to pursue our own improvements with much 
better prospects of success ?” 

A Farmers' Club may, in other words, l>e called 
a “ Mutual Improvement Society," to which each 
member contributes his portion for the benefit of 
the whole, where information is not so much 
gained by what is seen as what is said; whilst 
at the meetings of Agricultural Societies, more* is 
learnt by what is seen than by what is said. Now 
by a reference to the proceedings of the “ War- 
minster and South Wilts Farmers’ Club," it will 
be remarked that the objects to which attention is 
directed, are those of an Agricultural Society ; 
and it appears to us that the name of “ Agricul- 
tural Society " would be much more applicable to 
it than that of “ Farmers' Club." We believe 
it is intended to unite the objects of a Farmers’ 
Club by having meetings, discussing agricultural 
subjects, establishing a library of agricultural 
works, &c.,but in our opinion the union of the two 
objects will much prejudice the “ Club." In the 
first place, a club should not be too numerous, the 
“ Warminster Farmers' Club” we believe already 
numbers above one hundred members. When- 
ever the number of members attending a club are 
large, there will be generally a select few ready 
speakers, who will be first in taking part in the 
discussion, and opportunity will not be afforded 
to those who are more diffident, of offering their 
opiuions. Now we are by no means ambitious to 
make all the farmers orators, but an exercise of 
this kind rouses the meutal faculties, sharpens die 
understanding, and moreover the real bearings of 
the question under discussion, and its merits will be 
more correctly elicited by having the opinions of 
many radier than of a few individuals. There is an- 
other point in reference to “ Farmers* Clubs," upon 
which we may perhaps entertain a peculiar opinion, 
which is, that the members should consist almost, 
if not altogether, of praclicul farmers , men who if 
they do not absolutely depend upon their business 
for support, still follow the pursuit for the pur- 
pose of making a profit by so doing. Influential 
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landed proprietors should be members of, and 
do their utmost to support Agricultural Societies ; 
should encourage and render assistance in the 
establishment of w Farmers* Clubs ” by contri- 
buting to the formation of Agricultural Libraries, 
&c. ; but we do not think that their presence at 
the meetings of the Clubs will in any wise tend to 
promote the objects for which they are established. 
We make these remarks with the most sincere 
desire to promote the establishment and good 
organization of institutions, which we believe to 
be peculiarly calculated to advantage the prac- 
tical farmer. And we shall be anxious to learn 
how far these opinions meet the views of those 
who take an active interest in these institutions. 

To return to the proceedings of the “ War- 
minster and South Wilts Farmers* Club, ” they 
are of a very interesting character. The prizes 
for the encouragement of deserving agricul- 
tural servants were numerous considering that it 
wa* the first meeting, and the history of several of 
parties who received the reward of meritorious ser- 
vice, is such as to excite a lively sympathy, to 
afford an excellent example, and to redound 
highly to the credit of both master and servant. 
On this head the county of Wilts may safely chal- 
lenge a comparison with any county in England. 
The instance alluded to by the Chairman in his 
excellent address, that of a man who “ receiving 
wages varying from 8s. to 10s. per week, had in 
the course of four years and three quarters, con- 
tributed not less than 30/. 17s. to the support of 
his aged parents ,*' deserves to be recorded. 

A deserving tribute was paid to the exertions of 
Mr. Ravenhill, in aiding to establish the club, and 
which we remember to have noticed when the 
prospectus for its formation was first announced. 
Speaking of agriculture, Mr. Ravenhill ob- 
served : — 

“ The cause of agriculture was the cause of man- 
kind, and it was a source of pleasure to know, that 
in proportion as they improved its system, so in 
proportion did they advance the interests of the la- 
bourer. A spirit bad been kindled in its support, 
which had extended from one end of the country to 
the other. Agriculture was no longer looked upon 
as an art, it now ranked among the sciences ; and as 
agriculture itself became elevated, so would those 
be who pursued it, both in intelligence and station. 
He believed the Royal Agricultural Society con- 
templated by its rules a better syitero of education 
for the rising generation in the agricultural intereat, 
and offered rewards in certain cases. He was not 
aware whether anything of the kind bad been 
thought of in Wilts; but as a stimulus to study, be 
should be happy to give a prize of 5/. next year, to 
be competed for amongst the sons of members of the 
society, (being farmers), who should pass the test 
of examination in the study of Sir J. Merscbel's 
** Natural Philosophy'* — a most useful little book.*' 

We having frequently expressed our opinion 
on the importance of an improved system of ele- 
mentary education for youths who intend to pur- 
sue farming as the business of their lives, and we 
earnestly hope that the attention of the Royal 
Agricultural Society will be directed to the sub- 
ject. It affords us very great pleasure to find that 
a person, so well qualified to form an opinion on 
this subject as Mr. Ravenhill, coincides with us, 


and we believe, at least so far as has come under 
our knowledge, we may state, that the prize just 
offered by Mr. Ravenhill to farmer’s sons, for su- 
perior knowledge in any department of science, is 
the first announced at a meeting of an Agricultural 
Society. We hope to see it speedily followed by 
a prize for proficiency in the knowledge of agricul- 
tural chemistry.— Murk Lane Express. 


NITRATE OF SODA AS MANURE. 

TO TUB EDITOR. 

Sir, — I believe I am the first individual who used the 
nitrate of soda ns a manure, and have always found it 
answer beyond expectation. I will not refer to former 
years, but will answer your correspondent'* question ns 
briefly as possible, and probably the experience of the 
last year will satisfy him. I use it as a top dressing, 
and applied 1 cwt. to the acre to my wheat, when the 
plant had suffered much from the wet or the wire- 
worm. It was surprising to see ho*v soon the wheat 
recovered iu healthy uppeamnee and the wire* worm 
quite left it, and I should think I have more than an 
average crop. I have also used it without any manure, 
upon eight acres ot turnips, and they are remarkably line, 
belter than those w here I have used the yard-dun*. I he 
nitrate was used broad-ca«t, and sowed with the seed in 
a few days afterwards. I u^d it lust year with turnips, 
and the fly forsook them immediately. The barley is 
very fine where I used the nitrate. My farm is stony 
land, with a substratum of ahalk, but I believe it suc- 
ceeds upon all soils. I have generally used it as soon 
as vegetation begins to feel the influence of the spring. 
I shall be very happy to give any further information, 
and remain, Sir, yours truly, John Bunorss. 

Elmhurst, Great Missenden, Bucks, Aug. 28. 


NOVEL MODE OF WINNING HAY, ns prac- 
tised by Mr. Jos. Gibson, upon a liigh-land farm at 
Dowsgill, near Greta Bridge. Yorkshire. — Ol course, in 
such situations, the crops an* generally lighter than they 
are upon the lowland farms, where the system might not 
answer so well. There being ne labourers living near 
to Dowsgill, Mr. Gibson’s practice is, to strew the grass 
in the usual way, and when it is sufficiently dry for turn- 
ing, a flock of country or half-bred sheep, are put into 
ihe field, and driven slowly along by n shepherd and his 
dog, making regular turnings, until the whole ot the 
field is traversed over ; by this means, if the weather is 
favourable, he can have his hay ready for pulling to- 
gether on the the third day after the cutting of the grass. 
Such is the case this year. This method may, at first, 
appear rather ludicrous, but Mr. G. has practised it 
with success for some seasons ; I saw the operation u 
few days ago, and I can assure your Highland friends in 
particular, that they would be highly satisfied were they 
to try the effect. From the sagacity of the dog, which 
has been accustomed to his work p the business appeared 
to be effected with the least possible trouble .— From a 
Correspondent. 


SHOEING HORSES is rendered needlessly difficult 
to the farrier, and suffering to the animal, by being 
performed when the horse is fresh and frisky, instead 
of being performed when the horse has been tired. A 
young horse, or any horse difficult to shoe, it is espe- 
cially necessary, should be sent to the forge immedi- 
ately after a day's work ; not sent, as is too often done, 
some leisure morning . 
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DRAINAGE OF THE FENS. 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENT OF IIALl/s 
PATENT HYDRAULIC BELT, OR WATER 
ELEVATOR. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 9, the first public trial of 
the Patent Hydraulic Belt for the purposes of Fen- 
Drainago was made at Salter’s Lode, near Down- 
ham Market. 

This extremely important and interesting ex- 
periment was witnessed by a great number of 
professional gentlemen and persons connected 
with the Fens, and the indisputably successful 
result excited the highest satisfaction. It was 
evident to those who looked on this simple, but 
extraordinary powerful agency, accomplishing 
effects which have hitherto been performed at a 
vast ex pence by an elaborate and by no means 
perfect machinery, that a new era, about to realize 
the most sanguine hopes of those by whom the 
full importance ot the object was estimated, was 
dawning on the prospects of Fen-drainage. From 
the time when the power of steam was first adapted 
to the draining of land, but slight advantages have 
been taken of its introduction beyond the mere 
rescue of certain districts from the capricious do- 
minion of the winds. Cast-iron scoop-wheels 
have been partially substituted for the old Dutch 
wheel, and various other improvements have from 
time to time been made ; but it must be acknow- 
ledged, that in the adaptation of steam-power to 
drainage, very many of its most advantageous 
effects are left undeveloped, and the greatest 
amount of benefit, at the least possible expence, 
still left unsecured. It would be needless to de- 
scribe the many evils which are inevitably atten- 
dant on the system of wind-engines for thepurpose 
of artificial drainage. Setting aside every other, 
the one great objection must always remain insur- 
mountable. Their powers, however great and 
effective when in action, are dependent on the 
changeful and uncertain winds. The farmer, in 
the midst of his confidence and hopes, with his 
crops ready for the sickle, may experience sudden 
and complete ruin, from an unexpected fall of 
heavy rains, deluging his lands; while liis mills, 
his only hope, stand with their sails unmoved by 
a breath of wind, and the fruits of the labour and 
industry of the past year perish on the ground. 
When most depends on the mills, they are often 
totally useless. At times when there is most rain 
there is commonly the least wind. The steam- 
engine is certain— its giant power untiring. It 
puts forth its mighty strength whenever it is re- 
quired, and continues, unceasing, exhaustless, in- 
dependent of all the obstacles of nature, until its 
task be finished. T he first cost and subequent ex - 
pence of the maintenance of one powerful steam- 
engine is less than the expence of building, repair 
and attendance on a great number of windmills. 
Districts which formerly employed fivc-and-twenty 
mills, are now effectually drained by one steam- 
engine. Deeping Fen, near Spalding, containing 
about 25,000 acres, where there were forty-four 
mills for lifting the water, is now drained by two 
engines of Rixty and eighty-horse power. March 
West Fen, comprising about 4,000 acres, is drained 
by a single engine of forty-horse power. Little* 
port Fen, near Kly, of 28,000 acres, was formerly 
imperfectly drained by seven ty- five wind engines. 
“ And often has the fen farmer in despair watched 
their motionless arms, and earnestly hoped a 


breeze might spring up to catch their sails, whilst 
his fair fields gradually disappeared below the 
rising waters, and the district assumed the ap- 
pearance of an immense lake.” Two steam-en- 
gines of thirty and eighty-horse power hare now 
secured the farmer from the irruption of the waters, 
and rendered him independent of the winds. 

With these stupendous results before us, it may 
be asked, why the adoption of steam-engines is 
not universal ? The cxpcncc of the first cost of 
the erection is not the only answer, but it is the 
one most commonly and forcibly urged. The in- 
troduction of steam must be considered merely & 
the commencement of improvement. -Its inex- 
haustible powers have hitherto been but rendered 
subservient to the old and imperfect system of 
wheel-draining. Great as has been the saving of 
expenditure, and magnificent as have been the 
results achieved, it is yet evident that much re- 
mains to be done before the great work of drain- 
age can be perfected. The moving power has 
been brought into operation, but it is still left to 
adapt to this power a machine which is in all res- 
pects efficient, and which possesses the invaluable 
requisites of cheapness and simplicity. Such a 
discovery was alone wanting to render the incal- 
culable powers of the steam-ongine, as adapted to 
the drainage of lands, available to their full extent, 
and thus to realize the fondest anticipations of 
those persons who have been alive to the immense 
national advantages which would result from a 
complete system of drainage. 

That such a discovery has been made, the ex- 
periment of the application of Hall’s Patent Hy- 
draulic Belt, or Water Elevator, on Wednesday 
last, leaves no doubt on the minds of those who 
witnessed it. We proceed, therefore, to give our 
readers as full an account of this most important 
and interesting trial as is in our power. 

Salter’s Lode, where the experiment was made, 
is two miles from Downham Market. An engine 
has been erected here, and, under the superinten- 
dence and at the expense of Thos. Dyson, Esq., the 
intelligent and able engineer to the Bedford Level 
Corporation, arrangements were made for adapt- 
ing the Hydraulic Belt to the engine. 

At twelve o’clock a considerable number of per- 
sons, between two and three hundred, from the 
fens, from the metropolis, flfed from distant parts 
of the kingdom, had assembled. Among those 
present we noticed the following gentlemen : — 

Charles O’Gorman, Etq., late Her Majesty’s 
Consul General for Mexico ; Rev. Mr. Hewlett, of 
Hilgay , Dr. Patterson of Downham Market ; Wm. 
Layton, Esq., of Woodhouse, Ely ,* W. Harlock, 
John Hall, Thomas Archer, W. Mosely, and J. 
Cropley, Esq*., of Ely ; Edward Hett, G. Wales, 
and Thomas Dyson, (civil engineer), Ksqs., of 
Downham Market ; J. Mylnes, Esq., of Hilgay ; 
George Press, Esq., of Dereham ; Frederic Robin- 
son, Esq., of Southery ,• Joseph Bebb, Thomas 
Hall, and — Bender, Esqs., of London ; William 
Thorold, Csq., (civil engineer), of Norwich; 
Messrs. Little, of Litileport; Fullerton and Rey- 
nolds of Lynn ; ' Boyce and Pryor, of Hilgay; 
Brooker, Chapman, Dixon, Hubbard, Johnson, 
Kemp, Mumford, Palmer, Pocock, Smith, Troe. 
B. Ward, — Ward, jun., and Weston, of Downham 
Market ; Martin, of Wainfteet ; Thompson, of 
Boston ; Green and Atkinson, of Wakefield ; Han- 
cock, of London; Porter, of Coventry; Pratt, of 
March ; Compton and Kendle, of Fordham ; Giblin, 
of Swaffham, (Combs.) ; &c., &c. 

Letters were received from several distinguished 
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individuals, regretting their absence, occasioned by 
other pressing engagements at different public 
meetings held that day. The greatest interest in 
the proceedings was displayed by those present, 
and the engine was no sooner set in motion than 
the expressions of wonder aud admiration at the 
extraordinary effects of so apparently simple a 
machine, were loud and genera). 

The belt is composed of a woollen material, 
passing over two cylinders of wood at a certain 
distance from each other. Any number of belts 
may be employed, according to the body of water 
to be raised. By the mere velocity of the belt, a 
sufficient attraction is produced to raise the water 
and throw it over the top cylinder. For the pur- 
pose of (he experiment, the engine was made to 
employ about three horse power, and with this ex- 
tent of force more than 800 gallons of water were 
raised per minute, at a lilt of about twelve feet. 
The superiority of the belt over the ordinary mill 
was sufficiently attested by the comparison the 
spectators were enabled to make by the keeper of 
a wind-engine near setting it in motion. This mill 
was of twenty- five horse power, and at the timeof 
the commencement of its operations had the ad- 
vantage of the water running off, by the belt 
raising the water to its level ; yet the greatest lift 
did not exceed two feet, nevertheless it raised no 
more water than the belt worked, as before men- 
tioned by the engine, at three horse power. In 
the opinion of the engineer, the additional outlay 
of but £75 would serve to raise 2,500 gallons of 
water per minute, instead of 800 gallons. 

The triumphant success which attended this 
experiment of the Hydraulic Belt, most gratifying 
as it must have been to the ingenious and enter- 
prising inventor, proved scarcely less so to those 
among the numerous persons assembled to witness 
it who were capable of estimating the extent of 
utility to which it might be made serviceable, and 
of appreciating the advantageous improvements it 
is capable of effecting in the great work of fen 
drainage. That a degree of opposition may be of- 
fered to the introduction of this beautiful inven- 
tion in the fens is what may be expected, from 
Us militating against the class-interests at present 
connected with the old system ; but this opposi- 
tion will do little against the weight of the in- 
fluence of the expei ienca of practical benefit, or 
against the commendation of men of great scien- 
tific eminence. The Hydraulic Belt has received 
the sanction of the most celebrated engineers of 
the present day. The name of Mr. Dyson alone is 
sufficient to warrant its entire success ; and the 
confidence which this gentleman expresses in the 
certainty attending its adoption, inspires us with 
the hope that the time for a great and most reno- 
vating revolution in the drainage of the fen is ap- 
proaching. 

At the close of the experiment a large party of 
gentlemen interested in the Fen Drainage, and 
the friends of Mr. Ilall, dined together at the 
Crown Inn, at Downham Market, where an 
excellent dinner was provided, and the festivities 
of the evening appropriately concluded a day 
which we cannot but think pregnant with im- 
mense advantages to the nation at large, as well 
as to those immediately concerned. 

The following additional particulars, from a 
highly intelligent correspondent, we have great 
pleasure in laying before onr readers 

The great level of the Fens, in consequence of 
tbc various rivers that intersect it, is divided into 
districts, each having its own method of draining. 


The principal mode hitherto adopted is the wind- 
mill, which drives a water-wheel ; the diameter 
of these wheels is governed by the head they have 
to throw against. It mostly happens that two 
mills are required, one not being sufficient to throw 
the water high enough ; the heights of the head 
of water are various, occasioned by the difference 
in the level of the land, and also the point of dis- 
charge. The mode of draining by wind, is 
admitted on ail bauds to be the cheapest, but it 
is very uncertain ; because it most frequently 
happens that, in times of flood, there is little or 
no wind. The proprietors in Downham Fen last 
season knew this to their sorrow to he a fact ; for 
the mills were working a fortnight, and instead of 
the water diminishing, it gained upon the mills 
nearly two inches. In consequence of this un- 
certain mode of drainage, the land was never 
cultivated In the manner in which it shonld have 
been ; for the deeper you can take off the water 
in the winter season the better— it being not only 
better for the crops, but requiring less labour in 
draining ; for the deeper the drains are, the less 
water is required to be discharged from the land 
itself. This can be accounted for by the evapo- 
ration and soaknge that takes place in that par- 
ticular soil ; it makes the land more firm, and 
also enables the agriculturist to improve the soil 
by claying, which within these last few years has 
become very general. The depth of the clay 
varies very much ; in some places it Ir close to 
the surface, in others, six feet and upwards. 
The state of the Fens is very much improved since 
the opening of the Eau Brink Cut, by lowering the 
head of water ill the rivers, thereby producing 
greater facility of discharge. The rage for im- 
provement that has taken place in this country for 
several years past, has not extended in proportion 
in the fen country, where it is so much required, 
as in other parts ; but latterly the agriculturists 
have bestirred themselves a little more, and they 
have been substituting steam power for wind, 
which has been found to answer perfectly. But 
in some districts, the fen gentlemen would not bo 
driven from their old plan, but will, there is no 
doubt, in time, when they find their neighbours 
in other districts reaping golden harvests at the 
time their crops have been drowned ail the w inter. 
Some districts are situated much better for drainage 
than others ; some only require the water to be 
lifted three or four feet, whilst others require it 
to be lifted ten to fourteen feet, thereby requiring 
more or less power. The head in Downham Feu 
if} at the most twelve feet ; a great height to 
throw, which makes it more expensive in a small 
fen, it only containing about 1600 acres, and a 
portion of it bad land. The Hydraulic Belt is 
more fitted for a district where the head is great. 
It has also another advantage ; it can take the 
witter out to any depth. The trial that was made 
on the 9th inst., was to shew what advantage was 
gained betweeu the power and effect, and by the 
engineers present it was admitted to be manifest ; 
for the engine was only working to about three- 
horse power, and her whole power «is twelve 
horses. Some malicious individuals, who would 
he outiSf office if this engine were to be adopted, 
set off the wind engine, to shew how she could 
throw out the water. But it must he recollected, 
that the wind engine is a twenty-five horse power. 
It was working with no head against her, whilst 
the Belts were throwing the water ten feet 
directly upon the tail of the engine; therefore 
she was almost impelled by the water from the 
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Belt. It is intended to put on sufficient belts, so 
that in the wettest season the Fen may be drained. 
It is calculated that the Belt will discharge about 
2.500 gallons per minute, at flood height, and then 
about eight-horse power will be employod, 
and four-horse power be left to spare. In order 
to throw 2,000 gallons per minute, flood height, 
would require a steam engine with a wheel from 
twelve to fifteen-horse power. The only doubt 
entertained with respect to the Belts, is the 
durability of them ; this will be ascertained by 
working one season. It is said they will last two 
years ; if so they wiil answer, — but this it to be 
tried. For single farms, this plan of drainage 
will be singularly applicable, from the saving in 
power, and in the construction of the buildings. 
It is a very difficult thing to persuade the Fen 
gentlemen to adopt any new contrivance, or to 
drive them from their old plans ; nothing but 
time will convince them.— Cambridge A dvertiser. 


REPORT ON THE TURNIP CROP 
ON STRONG LAND; 

INCLUDING THE QUALITY OF THE LAND, 
THE QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF MA- 
NURE APPLIED, AND THE MODE OF 
CONSUMING THE TURNIPS. 

BY MR. WILLIAM LINTON. 

(From the Transactions of the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society.) 

The cultivation of turnips upon strong land is so 
difficult, and depends so much upon the seasons, 
that it is impossible ferany one to adopt any mode 
from which he is not obliged in some seasons to 
deviate. 1 here give the general system I adopt, 
and that which answers my purpose tho best. 

The land which is the subject of this Report, is 
very strong and stony, with a good depth of soil, 
of a fair quality, with a clay bottom, and is under- 
drained down each furrow. 

The land intended to be sown with turnips 
('which is wheat or oat stubble having been sown 
after seeds) is ploughed the first time in Novem- 
ber, with a very strong plough drawn by four 
horses, to the depth of 8 and 9 inches. In the 
spring following, as early as the weather will per- 
mit, it is ploughed ngaln ; then harrowed down 
with a pair of iron harrows drawn by 3 horses 
abreast. After this is done the land is princ ipally 
tilled and cleaned by an implement which I call a 
cultivator. It is drawn by 4 horses abreast; both 
machine and horses are managed by 1 boy, which 
can effectually break up from 6 to 8 acres per day, 
and is equal to n ploughing, and in many cases 
much better. The plough afterwards is seldom 
used except to keep the lands to their usual posi- 
tion and height. By this means, and the use of 
a heavy roller to break the clods, I get the land 
intended for Swedish turnips ready for sowing by 
tho beginning of May, but allow it to lay to rest 
and gather moisture until the last week in that 
month. If sown sooner they are subject to mildew, 
never keep so well, and are not so good in quality. 

The plan adopted in sowing is to make ridges 
so far apart that a cart can span two of them. 
They are made by a common plough, with a loose 
mould board fixed to the left side. By thissimple 


contrivance, we can make a ridge at once, without 
having to go twice in one place, which would be 
the case without it ; the land being so strong and 
stony the common double mould board plough 
cannot be used. 1 then spread in each row, as 
equally as possible, about 14 loads of good fold- 
yard manure to the acre. Then divide the ridges 
with the plongh, the same as in making them ; 
thus covering up the manure, which is done very 
lightly. After which 3 pounds of seed to the acre 
is drilled, attaching a light roller to the drill, long 
enough to pass over two ridges ; the one it levels 
and prepares for the drill, the other covers up the 
seed after the drill. In droughty weather the above 
processes are carried on as quickly as possible 
after each other, so that the moisture is not lost. 

The fly being so very destructive npon strong 
land, I find it necessary to drill not less than three 
pounds of seed to the acre. Thick sowing encou- 
rages the plants when young to grow much more 
rapidly than if sown thin ; and, by drilling with 
the seed a compost noticed hereafter, the fly bas 
never yet disappointed me of obtaining a good 
crop. In hoeing I do not attempt singling the 
plants the first time over, but leave 2 or 3 together, 
10 inches apart ; afterwards singling them with 
the hoe and hand, using the scruffier when neces- 
sary, just as the w-ceds may spring up ; and if the 
land becomes too hard through wet and then dry 
weather following, so that the scruffier cannot 
work, the plough is used first, drawn by one 
horse. 

The land intended for white turnips is cleaned 
and cultivated exactly in the same way as that for 
Swedish, and sown about a month after : but only 
12 loads of manure is spread upon the acre ; ami 
if sown level, not in ridges, the same quantity ot 
manure is spread upon the land ; is beat small with 
forks, and immediately ploughed in ; then har- 
rowed with a pair of light harrows with short teeth, 
or turned wrong end first, so that they may not 
drag the manure to the surface. The drill follows, 
sowing 3 rows at once, 18 inches asunder, 
pounds of seed per acre, and as much compost as 
the drill will Iny on. I follow the same plan in 
hoeing the white turnips as Ido the Swedish The 
purple-topped Swedish turnips and the white Nor- 
folk are the kinds I generally sow. 

Description and Quality of the Manure. — Fold- 
yard manure is the kind I use which is carted out 
in February and March, and laid, about 3 feet 
thick, in a situation most convenient for where it 
is intended: 6 weeks after, it is turned over, and 
remains in that state until wanted. The turnips 
are consumed by my cattle, being given in the 
fold-yard and houses : the manure is of good qua- 
lity, as it gets all the dung from the cattle welt 
littered down. After the turnips intended for the 
cattle arc used, I give them from 3 to 4 pounds of 
linseed-cake per day ; which is a further improve- 
ment to the manure. 

The compost referred to as being drilled along 
with the seed consists of two-thirds of the best 
manure (particularly that from the pigs when 
feeding, which is kept until very rotten), one- 
third ashes, and one- tenth pigeon -manure ;* and, 
if too wet to pass through the drill, a sufficient 
quantity ot quick lime is thrown amongst it to 


* This compost contains the strongest of all 
animal manures, without doubt accelerates the growth 
of the plant, but can have no effect whatever io pie- 
venting the ravages of the fly, — \V. Miles. 
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cause it to separate. Before the drills were made 
sufficiently wide I found it necessary to pass it 
through a wide riddle. A cart-load or two 
of this compost is drilled upon an acre with the 
seed, which greatly encourages the plants whilst 
young, before they have sufficient root to lay hold 
of aoything else, and is a great support when the 
fly is upon them. 

I have used 3 or 4 chaldrons of lime to the acre, 
in lieu of the manure, but have found most benefit 
arise from the manure in the succeeding crop of 
clover-seeds. 

The mode of consuming the turnips . — It has been 
ay object for several years to pull my Swedish 
turnips in November, cutting off the roots and 
tops, giving the latter to the cattle and ewes ; then 
carting the bottoms together, laying them in a heap 
or heaps near the fold- yard, about three feet 
thick, covering them with loose straw about 4 in- 
ches thick, so as to admit of wet, and in part keep 
out the frost, as well as the sun and drying winds 
in the spring, in this way I regularly preserve my 
Swedish turnips, and can have them in as good 
condition in May as I could wish for — much more 
so than in any other way 1 ever tried or heard of. 
After the tops are all consumed I theu begin to 
use my white turnips; after them the Swedish, 
which are given to my cows, fat beasts, and ewes 
when lambing. If I pull up a quantity of white 
turnips in November 1 consume the tops imme- 
diately, keeping the bottoms in the shade ; but con- 
sider two months long enough to pull them before 
they are wanted. Iu February I pull off what re- 
mains upon my strong land, and preserve them 
the same as the Swedish, in a sward-field, for my 
sheep until later in the spring. By this they are 
prevented growing, and are much better food than 
those which are allowed to stand until April. I 
also get my sheep off the light laud on which I eat 
the turnips much sooner, and am not thrown back 
in getting the land sown. 

General Remarks.— I always consider it bad policy 
to grow turnips upon strong land with an idea of 
eating them upon it ; or to pull and cart them off in 
wet weather: and consuming them upon good 
sward with cattle not only robs the fold-yard ma- 
nure in quality, but also in quantity, and does no 
good to the sward the following summer. Since I 
begun to give my cattle their turnips in the fold- 
yard and houses, my sward will graze one-third 
more. Where the sward is light land, dry, and of 
a tough nature, treading will be beneficial to it j 
but we are speaking of strong land. 

Much has been said respecting the best way of 
preserving Swedish turnips ; and it appears that 
the plan of planting or paving them upon Bward is 
one much practised, but docs not give satisfaction, 
which I am not surprised at. 1 object to it for the 
following reasons first, the tops are destroyed, 
which are valuable if cut off in November. I con- 
sider them worth double the expense of pulling, 
which costs from 7s. to 9s. per acre. Secondly, 
they are exposed to all the weather during winter, 
and when wanted are often covered up with snow, 
and have all to be cleansed as when growing in 
the field, as well as to be given to the cattle in a 
frozen state, which is bad management. Thirdly, 
the trouble and expense in paving them. By the 
plan adopted in this report the tops are turned to 
an account, the bottoms arc preserved in as good 
condition as possible, on dare always ready for use 
without further trouble or cost. If they are put 
into a house, or laid too thick for a length of time, 
they heat, and will become mouldy, dry, and soft. 


Tbey must be kept cool and moist. Care must be 
taken that they do not get ranch frozen, after they 
are cut off, before carting away out of the field, 
and that the bulb is not cut into, cither at the top 
or bottom. 

Manure is generally considered best when rotten ; 
in this opinion I do not agree : if it be short enough 
so that the plough can cover it up with mould, it 
will answer as well for turnips upon strong land, 
if in ridges, as if it were ever so much reduced ; 
and much better for the succeeding crop of corn. 
I have used bones, but did not find them to answer 
equally well in proportion with the cost on my 
strong land. The compost drilled, as described, is 
an excellent substitute, andean be procured at one- 
tenth of the cost ; and, what is of the first conse- 
quence to a farmer, he has it within himself, saving 
both the cost and the cartage of bones, generally 
bought at a distance. William Hinton. 

Sheriff- Hutton, near York. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sin,— I observe in your last number, an enquiry, by 
a “ Lancashire Subscriber,” as to the best mode of 
marking sacks. I never found an effectual recipe ; my 
neighbours and brother corn chandlers are always com- 
plaining at the continual loss of sacks, marked ever so 
well, my firm belef is, that mark them with whatever 
consistence you may, that the solution which stolen 
sucks are steeped in, to destroy the marks before they 
are sent and sold to the paper makers, will frustrate 
the best preparations for marking sacks. 

On the Use of Salt as a Manure, by IT. D. — 
The method that 1 have used salt for manure, is by 
spreading it in the farm yards, and in the dung-mixens, 
it is there well mixed, and goes out regularly with the 
dung on the ground. I have found great benefit in the 
crops by this simple and convenient mode of applying 
it. It is also a great benefit in the manure retaining its 
moisture, the same method I use Sea Weed . 

A Sussex Agriculturist. 


REMARKABLE SCOTCH THISTLE.— There is 
at present growing in the gRrden of Miss Sharp, Crieff, 
a Scotch thistle, measuring eight feet s'<x inches in 
height, ami twenty-four Let in circumference. It 
grows under a tree, and it was lately observed to have 
grown at the rate of several inches a day. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 

The march of improvement in every department 
of agriculture is no where more clearly demon- 
strated than in the proceedings at and general cha- 
racter of our agricultural meetings now become too 
numerous even to be hasii'y read without sacrific- 
ing a larger portion of time than ordinary avoca- 
tions wilt permit. To attempt even an abridged 
account of them in a Journal, where business 
matters have a paramount claim, would be 
vain ; in very many cases therefore, we must be 
content, as wc trust our readers will, with a cursory 
glance at them, and occasional extracts of those parts 
of the proceedings which contain the most useful in- 
formation. Wc cannot, however, refrain from giving 
at length a report of the proceedings of the “ North- 
amptonshire Farming and Grazing Society/' the 
exhibition of cattle at which meeting takes place 
on Earl Spencer's farm at Chapel Brampton, not 
only because tins Society enjoys the special advan- 
tage of the support of Karl Spencer, who, as was 
well observed by the Chairman at the dinner, is 
now “ generally regarded throughout the country 
as the great patron of British agriculture but 
also because it is the 21st anniversary of the pre- 
sidency over the Society of that veteran agricul- 
turist, Mr. llillyavd. We trust he may long l»e 
spared to fill an office, the duties of which we are 
convinced he is most anxious to perform in the 
manner best calculated to promote the interests of 
the Society. The Society has obtained a signal 
advantage in the addition to its list of members, 
of a nobleman whose name commands the respect 
of the British farmer, in consequence of the bene- 
fits conferred on our national agriculture by his 
ancestor, and who we know is fully prepared to 
prove himself a worthy descendant of the Duke 
of Bedford. 11 is Grace the Duke of Bedford was 
present at the meeting, and expressed himself 
proud of being admitted a member of the Society, 
and offered a premium, the disposal of which he 
placed in the hands of Earl Spencer. Mr. Beazly 
showed that he fully entered into the spirit of Earl 
Spencer’s donation of a prize of fifty sovereigns for 
a short-horned bull, to be used in the county, 
by having supplied one which carried off the prize. 
Wc have now before ns reports of several Agri- 
cultural meetings. We shall first advert to the 
meeting of the “ Netherby Agricultural Society.” 
Most of our readers are aware that this meeting 
was established by Sir James Graham for the ten- 
antry on his own estates, and although many 
strangers attend the meeting, still the competi- 
tion for prizes is confined to the tenantry and cot- 
tagers upon the estate. The proceedings at this 
meeting are always distinguished by that kindliness 
of feeling, which it is so delightful to witness as 
existing between landlord and tenant, when based 
upon a sound principle, — not that servile attach- 
ment which is extracted by fear, from a knowledge 
of the power of the landlord over the tenant, and 
of his disposition to exercise that power, but that 
respect and attachment which will always be 
kindled in the bosom of the British tenant farmer, 
when he is treated as an independent man, as one 
who being prepared to employ his talents and his 
capital in the cultivation of the soil, confers as 


great an obligation upon the owner of it in so 
doing, as does the landlord in contracting with 
him for the occupation of his land. Sir James 
Graham is himself a practical farmer, and, is there- 
fore, better fitted to appreciate the real position 
of his tenantry. As business of any kind is always 
more satisfactorily arranged with men of business 
habits, so will the tenantry of a man practically 
acquainted with farming, except under jieculiar 
circumstances, experience better treatment and 
greater consideration than at the hands of one who 
is perfectly unacquainted with the practical ope- 
rations of husbandry. 1 n his address at this anni- 
versary meeting, Sir J. Graham generally commu- 
nicates some useful practical information, the result 
of his own experience and observation. Last year 
his remarks upon draining would he found of value, 
not only to his own tenantry, hut to all others en- 
gaged in that most important operation. Ilis re- 
marks made at the late meeting upon the cattle 
best adapted to that locality are well ’deserving of 
attention in other parts of the country : — 

“ I cannot, in passing, avoid expressing to the gen- 
tlemen present, the great pleasure I feel at witnessing 
the visible improvement in the Galloway stock exhi- 
bited in this year's show. I have often expressed my 
conviction that, except upon the best land and in the 
finest situations, Galloway stock will, in the long run, 
be found to be best suited to this estate and this cli- 
mate. I was once very much attached to short- boras, 
and had a large number of them; but, on experiment, 
I am persuaded that, although in my own hands they 
might be profitable and useful, for the great body of 
tenantry and occupiers in this neighbourhood Galloway 
stock is preferable. I therefore put down my short- 
horns and bestowed much trouble in obtaining the 
best and purest Galloway blood, which I am happy to 
find is now generally diffused throughout *this neigh- 
bourhood. I particularly rejoice in observing the pro- 
gressive improvement in this breed on the estate, and l 
think I never saw so many good Galloways on any for- 
mer occasion. I am persuaded they will be found to 
be a profitable stock. I fed four Galloway bullocks 
last year, which I sold before they reached four years 
old, for a sum considerably above a hundred pounds. 
One of them fetched 301. I have also bad tempting 
offers for Galloway cows within the last three or four 
months. I think the conviction is spreading that in a 
wet climate, and exposed and ungenial situations, they 
will prove the most profitable stock. Recollect, I do 
not wish to discourage the breed of short-horns on the 
best land ; on the contrary I think that, under those 
circumstances, they may be made profitable, but I re- 
peat that ou higher land, speaking generally, Galloway 
stock will be fonnd to be best suited to this climate 
and neighbourhood." 

Mr. Teather when returning thanks on his 
health being drank, observed — 

" When he first knew the Netherby estate the now 
fertile lands on the banks of the Esk and the Lyne 
were little better than a waste, with here and there 
hats composed of clay walls and covered with straw. 
He had seen the waste converted into excellent land, 
and, as if by magic, the mud huts were supplanted by 
good stone buildings, not only for the occupiers, bat 
the cattle, and every thing requisite for the cultivation 
of the farms. Some of the buildings were, indeed, 
more like mansions than farm houses. He had also 
witnessed the greatest improvements from drainage. 
At ihe time when he first became acquainted with the 
estate there was scarcely an under-drain upon it, and 
the land wa9 so saturated with water that it was im- 
possible for the cultivator to get the seed into the 
ground at the proper season, and, consequently, the 
harvest was unnecessarily late. Since it had been 
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drained the seed was got in fArly in the spring, and the 
harvest was now, geHerally speaking, a month earlier 
than it used to be.’* (Hear, Itear.J 

Sir .1. Graham in proposing the health of his 
agent, Mr. Yule, passed a well merited eulogium 
on that gentleman's conduct. Mr. Yule returned 
tlianks, and in the course of his remarks said — 

“ It was of the first importance to obtain good seed 
(hr the incoming crop, and he therefore proposed that 
there should be a show of seed at Longtown, and that 
the seed should be exhibited in the bulk.” (Applause.) 

The proposition met with general assent, and it 
was understood that the necessary arrangements 
would be made for carrying it into effect. 

Thus another step is taken to render this Society 
still more useful. 

The next meeting which comes under our notice, 
is that of the ” Hexham Agricultural Society,” over 
winch J. C. Jobling, Esq., of Newton llall, pre- 
sided ; and we regret that our limits will not en- 
able us to give a full re|»ort of the proceedings. 
This Society was founded by Mr. Grey, of Dilston, 
whose zeal for the cause of agriculture, is well 
kuown and as was well observed by the chair- 
man — 

** Whose great practical knowledge is equalled 
only by the urbanity and abilit y with which he is ever 
teady to impart that knowledge.” 

The chairman gave the following detailed state- 
ment of his experiments in draining, and sub- 
soiling : — 

" He first commenced with seven acres of land, which 
would be dear to rent at 5s. die acre, and which was a 
strong yellow clay ; it was fallow in 183b, and in 1837 
produced 72 boll* of oats at 5s. fid., which amounted to 
191. lbs. ; not being satisfied the second year with the 
condition of the land, he put in 219 roods of draining, 
wnich cost, including stone, which was principally in 
the field, 10/. 12s. 10d., but in consequence of the low 
Mtuation of the field he was obliged to make n large 
•train to take away the water, which with the service 
drains, co*t 23/. 5s. 10d., making a total of 38/. lbs. 8d.; 
last year the seven acres produced 88 bolls of wheat un- 
der the same treatment, which at Ms. bd. the boll, came 
to 63/. lbv, leaving, after deducting the 38/. 16*. 8d. 
outlay, charging everything, a balance in favour of last 
year s crop over that of 1837. In 1836 an eight acre 
field, he would observe, only produced 66 bolls of wheat, 
since which it had been drained at a cost of 34/. Is., and 
last year it produced 88 bolls ; it was aUo a very late 
field, and last year was the first that was ripe, and the 
crop was sold at 17s. 6d. the boll, producing 18/. 15s. 
over the former crop, or more than one half of the cost 
of draining, & c. The last field he would mention was 
one of clay, with moist soil, on which it occurred to him 
that he might have a crop of turnips, and in which lie 
was very much opposed. The cost ot ploughing and 
draining this field was 32/. bd. 8d. t and the additional 
expenditure necessary for a turnip crop, including seed, 
rxtm manure, tithe, &c., was 10/. Os. 10d., making 4*2/. 
7». 6d. t and the produce of the crop whs sold at 61. per 
sen-, or 30/. lcaviog a balance of 12/. 7s. 6d. against the 
Held. This year the field was in muslin, and its value 
would not leave the field in more debt than 3/. 13s. 4d. 

I lie following items will give a clear idea of Mr. Job- 
ling's success in sub-soiling and draining. They have 
reference to one field only which is of very strong clay 
with little or no soil. 

£. s. d. 

Four horses, 1 4s, per acre 4 18 0 

£• d. 

249 roods of furrow drains, at bd. 

per rood 8 C 0 

62 loads of stones, at 6d. per load. . 1 5 10 

Leading ditto, 3 days, at 7s. per day 110 

10 12 10 
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Brought forward £10 12 10 

90 roods of large drains, at Is. 9d. 

per rood 7 17 3 

38 ditto, at 2s. 4d 4 6 8 

6 ditto, at 2s. lod 0 17 0 

25 ditto, at Is. 4d 1 13 4 

227 fathers of stone, at 5d. per 

father 4 14 7 

Leading ditto, 11 days, at 7s. per 

day 3 17 0 

23 5 10 

Expenditure on sub-soiling and draining .. 31 16 8 

Crop of oats iu 1837, 72 bolls, at (say) 5s. 

6d. per boll 19 16 0 

Crop of wheat in 1839, 88 bolls, at (say) 14s. 

6a. per boll 63 16 9 


Difference in favour of 1839, after sub-soil- 

log, &c. 44 0 0 

The following observations of Mr. Grey are 
valuable, more especially us the use of nitrate of 
soda as manure is extending itself daily : — 

•« With respect to improving the soil, he had tried the 
nitrate of soda upon a piece of grass land, and he found 
that on the parts to which he had applied the nitrate of 
soda the grass was outgrowing that on the other soil 
at a rapid pace. In one hundred and twelve square 
yards, without the application of the nitrate, he had 
nine stone seven pounds weight of hay, whilst in the 
same space, with the application, he had fourteen stone 
four pounds, which gave about a ton and a half mare 
to the acre than usual, and at an outlay of only twenty- 
two shillings. On the corn land he hail been more suc- 
cessful with the maslin than he had been with the bar- 
ley ; he did not think, however, that the application 
would be so successful in wheat as it had proved in 
grass. He had also applied gypsum at the rate of 
twelve bushels to an acre, but it was not so effective 
as the nitrate of soda. He then tried gypsum and the 
nitrate of soda combined, but that was not so produc- 
tive as the nitrate of soda alone, and that convinced 
him that they could not attend too closely to the sug- 
gestion thrown out by Mr. Monck, of paying particu- 
lar attention to the application of scientific mixtures to 
the soil.” (Applause.) 

Another important agricultural meeting, that of 
the “ East Suffolk Agricultural Association,” was 
held at Wickham market on Thursday last. Earl 
Stradbroke is president of this Society, but was 
unfortunately prevented from attending by indis- 
position, and the chair was taken by Lord llunt- 
ingfield. The “ Suffolk Chronicle” says : — 

“ The shew in the field, though containing many good 
specimens of beasts and sheep, was not, we think, so great 
in this department of stock as we have seen it. Its supe- 
riority consisted in the horse slock, of which there never 
was a larger or better display under any circumstances 
made in the County of Suffolk. This character may in- 
deed be given, whether as respects animals of the draft 
or riding kind. We particularize the following, as being 
highly approved animals, and as exhibiting those quali- 
fications which have made the breed of Suffolk horses 
renowned through the three kingdoms. Among the 
entire animals for riding purposes we noiiced Kaowsley, 
a 5 year old, belonging to Mr. Freeman. Henhum, be- 
tween 15 and 16 hands high ; Young Watton, belong- 
ing to Mr. Easter, Bcnliali, 3 years old, a fine strong 
colt, of very symmetrical shape, and hundsome head ; a 
4 year old horse, belonging to Mr. Morgan, Hramforil; 
and ru iron-grey colt by YVhiskcr, 2 years old, belonging 
to CapUiin Broke, IJfford. Among the Cart Stallions 
— a fine animal belonging to Mr. John Gobbett, lkcn 
Hall, 3 years old, numed Captain, a Suffolk sorrel 
mixed will: white ; a fine stallion culled Briton, 3 years 
old, bred by Mr. Plant, Famliam ; Blake, a stallion, 3 
years old, bred by Captain Broke, Ufford ; Briton,3 
years old, belonging to Mr, Rist, Foxhall ; Boxer, 5 
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years old, belonging to Mr. Catlin, Chtllesford (shewn 
last year); a fine animal belonging to Mr. T. Crisp, 
Gedgrave, 5 years old ; Boxer, 5 years old, belonging 
to Mr. Worledcre, Greeting; Briton, 7 years old, be- 
longing to Mr. Keer, Reydon ; Boxer, 5 years old, be- 
longing to Mr. R. Easter, Benhall ; Captain, 5 years 
old, belonging to Mr. T. Crisp, Gedgrave Hall. The 
mares and foals were also very good, as also the geldings. 
The entire horses, however, were the pride of the field. 
We noticed also a Suffolk cart filly, bred by Mr. Garrard, 
Laxfield, of very superior character, as al*o wa* a simi- 
lar animal bred by Mr. T. N. Catlin. A cart foal bred 
by Mr. James Wells, Dennington, was also much ad- 
mired. Mr. Kersey, Framsden Hall, shewed several 
excellent Suffolk horses. Among the bullocks we no* 
ticed some very fine animals. A short-horn by Lord 
Huntingfield, 15 months old ; a 2 year eld short-horn, 
by Mr. T. Cri^p, Gedgrave; a 3 year old bull, by Mr. 
Worledgc, Creeting; two Suffolk bulls, 2 years old, 
belonging to Mr. Crisp, Chillesford; Lord Henniker 
also showed a good bull. The Suffolk cows shewn by 
Mr. James Reid, Laxfield, were much admired by the 
farmers on the grouud. There were 25 Suffolk cows 
shewn, all of superior character, including seven com- 
petitors for Lord Henniker’* cup in this description of 
animal. Mr. Blofield, of Monewden ; Mr. Turner, 
Ketlleburgh ; and J. Moseley, E*q., also shewed good 
cows of the same kind. A very fine hog was also ex- 
exhibited by Mr. Hanbury, Hacbeston. Among the 
sheep were «ever:il very fine down tups, shewn by Mr. 
T. Crisp ; some fine Leicester shearling ewes, exhibited 
by Mr. Nathan Crisp.*’ 

The chairman expressed in glowing terms the 
pride he felt at the high position in which the 
County of Suffolk stood, both as regards its cattle 
and farming, and wound up his observations by the 
following pithy remark : — 

“ But such was the general good character of the 
county, that it war* considered superior, not only in the 
breed of cattle, but also in general farming. The Suf- 
folk fanners were considered the best and neatest in 
England. Yes. this was the character universally as- 
signed to them. 

We do not know how some other counties in 
England may receive these remarks, challenges 
having lately been very rife, we should like to see 
a challenge between the County of Suffolk and 
some other well cultivated county. 

Lord Henniker in returning thanks, as one of 
the members of the county, said : — 

“ He would just refer to that portion of agriculture 
which might be termed the chemical part, and lead them 
back to the observations made at the Cambridge meet- 
ting by Professor Buckland on this point. What he par- 
ticularly wished to observe, and to which the observa- 
tions of the Professor were directed among other matters 
treating on the same subject wav, that there existed an 
office in London where soils were analyzed, and through 
which analyzation the agriculturist could be made ac- 
quainted with the certain qualifications of the soil which 
lie tilled.” (Hear, hear.) 

In reference to this remark of his lordship we 
are tumbled to state, that there is a chemical labo- 
ratory attached to the Polytechnic Institution, 
being the back part of the premises occupied 
by the Royal Agricultural Society, in Cavendish- 
square, where any soil will be analyzed at a 
cost of thirty shillings for each analysis. So far 
the object desired by his lordship may readily be 
attained. 

We were much gratified by the following com- 
mendation of Farmer’s Club, pronounced by R. N. 
Shawe, Esq. : — 

“ These societies had also been instrumental in origi- 
nating Lhoso useful institutions now springing up called 
Farmer** Clubs, (Hear, hear.) They were of great 


benefit to the farmer, inasmuch as no roan required to 
be brought more closely in connections with his fellow 
men, and yet the occupation of the farmer, in a manner 
isolating him from his friends, rendered communication 
difficult. Farmer’s Clubs, however, remedied this evil, 
and were the means not only of bringing men together, 
but also of assisting materially th« interests of that em- 
ployments in whicn their members engaged.'* (Hear, 
hear.) 

It is highly satisfactory to see that the attention 
of this association is rot confined to the breeding 
of cattle only, encouragement to improve the cul- 
tivation of the soil is held out, as will be seen by 
the following awards : — 

“ Jo the tenant (’••i member of this association) who 
shall have spade-drained from the Annual Meeting, in 
September, 1839, to the 1st August, 1840, the greatest 
number of rods (not less than 4JJOO), to be adjudged at 
the discretion of the Committee, a premium of 41. This 
wa< awarded to Mr. Robert Foulsham, Darsham, for 
having drained on Ills farm, containing 235 ajres— 47 
acres, with 7,243 rods of five and a half yards each, and 
filling the same with whins, &c., in one year. 

“ To the member of this association who has used the 
subsoil plough to the greatest extent in proporuon to 
his occupation of arable land, within the year ending Kt 
August, 1840, not less than ten acres to have been so 
ploughed— at the discretion of the Committee a pre- 
mium of 4/. This premium was awarded to Mr. Lewis 
O. Coltingham, Reydon, by South wold, for having sub- 
soil ploughed 89a. In. 17p. on his farm of 412a. In. 8r. 
between Aug. 1, 1839, and Aug. 1,1840.” 

— Mark Lane Er press. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 

Sin,— In answer to O. D., Cheshire, I would, in 
the first place, say that nitrate of soda will not ex- 
haust the soil, be it siliceous, a stiff loam, or any 
other soil. I do not say that the soil is of no conse- 
quence in the application of nitre, and that the bene- 
fit will be the same on all soils. No rule can possi- 
bly be laid down, owing to tbe diversity of earths. 
The farmer must find out by experience where the 
dressing will do most good, and whether the crop 
will be benefited enough to pay for the outlay. 

All nitre, whether nitrate of soda, potash, or lime, 
contains a great quantity of oxygen, w hich goes to 
the nourishment of the plant and increases its pro- 
ductiveness. Nitre cannot be serviceable only to 
one crop ; a minor part may enter into and unite 
with the soil, but that is not the fertilizing part ; the 
conclusion we are to arrive at, then, is that repeated 
applications will benefit succeeding crops. One 
more word respecting soils : a fanner ought, in the 
present advanced state of agriculture, to be able to 
analyze the different soils that he has to cultivate, 
and then he would be able to judge what sort of ma- 
nure or what top-dressing would suit best — all we 
want is pabulum for the plant. Se.nkx. 

Ipswich , Sept. 1 0th, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sin,— In the Murk I^nie Express of the 21th ulr., 
“An Irishman” wishes to lie informed, what is in and 
in breeding? The question is a very simple one, and 
put with seeming sincerity. 

I consider judicious in and in breeding, to be the 
first establishing a breed of aoimals with as few faults 
as possible; then from that time excluding all strange 
blood, and with a watchful eye, and on scientific prin- 
ciples, keening for breeders such only, males and 
females, os ha ye arrived nearest to perfection ; caring not 
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a straw in what degree of relationship they may chanoeto 
be to each other, or as is so much better expressed by 
Sir John Sinclair, who says, “ When a race of animals 
have possessed, in a great degree, through several ge- 
nerations, the properties which it is our object to obtain, 
their progeny are said to be well-bred, and their stock 
nmy be relied on ; and it cannot be doubted that any 
breed may be improved in the same manner." 

And should “ Irishman" desire an illustration, I beg 
to refer him to that eminent sheep- breeder. Mr. V. 
Harford, of Foscote, near Towcester, Northampton- 
shire, who has strictly in-and-in- bred, entirely from his 
own flock, sire and dam, from the nearest affinities, and 
without an interchange of male or female from any 
other flock for the l»st thirty years ; and new his sheep 
are fine in wool, with aptitude to fatten ; superior mut- 
ton and small in the bone, hnndsome in symmetry and 
hardy in constitution. I am, Sir, yours, Ac., 

A Lover or Improves! ent. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAR- 
MER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Whatever tends to improvement haa al- 
ways been acknowledged worthy of record, and aa 
this principle has hitherto prevailed in general 
adoption in the arts, mechanics, and other branches 
of national economy, allow me to call vour atten- 
tion to the merits of two individuals whose occupa- 
tions are of a more retired, but not a whit the less 
important nature ; in short, they are of that useful 
class which modern phraseology denominates agri- 
culturists, or in plain old English language, far- 
mers. 

I know their modesty will shrink from this state- 
ment, but I hold, Sir, that he who docs well de- 
serves well, and upon this principle I will not 
apologize for troubling you with a statement, if not 
important, at leust interesting. 

The first of these is a Mr. Thomas Pickford, who 
a few years back took a farm at Cheadle Heath, in 
the parish of and near the village of Cheadle. The 
farm was, when lie entered upon it, in a most mise- 
rable plight; the land almost exhausted, the fences 
down, and in short anything but tempting. Al- 
though Mr. P. was a young man just married, and 
entering upon life, this dreary prospect nothing 
daunted him : on the contrary, lie set about his 
work with an earnest determination, and improve- 
ment followed his steps. He was to be seen late 
and early hard at work, for he is one of those who 
say to their labourers come, and not go. His carts 
were to he observed daily wending their way to the 
farm laden with mauure from the neighbouring 
town of Stockport, himself invariably one of the 
drivers, having been most active iu the labour of 
loading ; and the consequence appears on looking 
at his fields, the dreary appearance of brown, and 
sour lookiug vegetation lias vanished, and given 
way to the smiling verdure of the most approved 
cultivation. When he lirst commenced operations 
his barn and hay lofts were not half filled with 
crops, and now they are crammed with produce, 
and around them stand as sentinels goodly stacks 
of grain and fodder, which present the picture of 
plenty (a prototype of the fanner’s own contented 
face) to all who view them. Pomona presides over 
his orchard, and Ceres over his crops, whilst his 
dairy overflows with lacteous beverage and unctuous 
butter. His fences are barriers well maintained, 
and smiling peace with bouuteous plenty meet the 
spectator on every hand. This, Sir, has all been 
done in a very few years, and the means are simple ; 
he is a practical farmer, he is a worker, his wife is 


a worker, and all his servants, male and female, are 
and must also be workers too. Luxury gives way 
to plenty, and dainty bits to nourishing food of a 
substantial nature. He sees that his work is done, 
and himself works ns hard as any man he has ; his 
wife is a worker as well ; he is training up his chil- 
dren to industrious habits, and he pays his rent, his 
tithes, his rates and debts with cheerfulness ; thanks 
God for liis mercies, goes to bed early and rises 
early, and contented follows his employ briskly ; 
never interferes with politics or religious squabbles, 
nor murmurs against his landlord, and he has met 
and will meet with his reward. May he continue 
to enjoy that prosperity and happiness he so riclily 
merits ! 

Now, Sir, for my next instance of what may be 
done by industry and perseverance. My hero is 
Mr. Francis Taylor, whose first occupation was the 
humble driver of a waggon for the Northen Mill. 
Frank was as frank as his name, he followed his 
team and whistled away care, although carefully 
bearing in mind one object, which was to raise him- 
self in the world, and he has been successful. His 
next employment was that of watchman over the 
print works and bleach crofts of Thos. Marsland, 
Esq., M.P. ; his economy soon enabled the watch- 
man to show the fruits of his watchfulness by taking 
a small farm under Mr. Marsland, and an addi- 
tional one some time after from a Mr. Campbell, at 
Cheadle, two miles from the other, and he still 
holds them both, the condition of which is beauti- 
ful. liis industry is proverbial: he constantly 
walks from one to the other several times a day, or 
is working at one or the other of them. He has 
them both personally to manage, and, Sir, lie does 
manage them. There is a sort of friendly contest 
between him and liis friend Pickford, which pro- 
duces the best crops, and presents the best appear- 
ance on their land ; still they envy not each other’s 
prosperity ; consult each other and advise on i\hat 
is best, and arc ready to help each other in time of 
need. 

Such tenants as these are a credit to any landlord, 
and I trust they will ever experience that assistance 
from their’s which they so well deserve. Their 
motto seems to be “ waste not want not," and they 
act as though that school-boy copy, u idleness is the 
root of all evil,” were constantly in mind. 

I hope you will pardon the length of this letter. 

I would plead in excuse that you have a correspon- 
dent in a neighbouring township, who often explains 
his cultivation in your useful journal, and he is u 
good farmer — a gentleman farmer worth his thou- 
sands a year. Such men as 1 write of cannot be 
expected to try the various plans which he adopts, 
for lack of means ; they have rent to pay, he has 
none ; they cannot ruu to the Bank to cover their 
land for a crop — their only bank is the laud they 
cultivate, and the bank of industry j and permit me 
to say they arc as worthy the annals of fame as any 
gentleman farming his own land, albeit the im- 
provements lie has made may have cost him thou- 
sands ; for, he may not have his rent raised, or he 
forced to quit on a slight disagreement with the 
landlord — a consummation 1 hope my two friends, 
the farmers I have spoken of, may never have to 
complain of. They would be a credit to any estate 
in England. 

I am, Sir, your’s obediently, 

A Friend to Improvement. 

P.S. — I have another or two instances of good 
management to record, which, if this meets with 
your approval} shall be duly forwarded* 
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ON RECLAIMING BOG. 

Sin, — Your correspondent, “ A Lancashire Agri- 
cultu rist. ’’ reqoinmends a “ Farmer uorl h of I lieT weed" 
to visit Chat Moss and inspect the reclaimed farms 
of Mr. Baines, M.P., and others there. 1 have visited 
them and join in the recommendation ; for, most cer- 
tainly, they are strong illustrations of what may be 
done with the wildest and most sterile bogs. Chat 
Moss was such ; and, indeed, a portion of it remains 
so still. It may be acceptable to " A Farmer north 
of the Tweed” to have a general outline of the 
method pursued in diaining this moss , but prior to 
describing it, it would be well to state that Chat 
Moss is a deep bog, from 10 to 30 feet deep. There 
is a wide difference, both in the chemical and me- 
chanical structure of deep “ red bog*’ (as we term 
such as Cbat Moss here,) and shallow “ black bog 
and the method pursued, and expense of draining these 
two descriptions of bog, vary very much. 

The first operation in draining the farm held by 
Mr. Baines, and that held bv Messrs. Evans, was to 
cut open drains: this was done gradually (a foot to 
18 inches deep at a time) it being found when the 
whole depth of the drain was made at one operation 
the pressure of the water caused it to collapse, and, 
consequently they bad to be remade. The usual size 
of the open drains is 4 feet 6 inches deep, 4 feet 6 
inches wide at top, and 18 inches wide at bottom, 
they are made parallel to each other ; I do not re- 
collect at what distance, but I think about 20 perches. 

Cross drains are made at intervals. When these 
drains have drawn off so much water as to cause the 
moss to consolidate in some degree (in which con- 
solidation the surface sinks considerably) they are 
again gone over and made of the required dimensions. 
The covered drains are then made, and like the open 
drains, are done gradually. The following is the 
course pursued : — A narrow trench, just sufficient 
for a man to work in, is cut to the depth of 2 feet 6 
inches ; a shoulder is then left on each side, as in fig. 
1, below which a narrow spit of turf is taken out 
(see drawing). 



There are three operations, at intervals, in opening 
this dram, as in the open one9. First a deep spit 
(the top soil) is taken off, and laid carefully on the 
bmk, ns a. The whole of the field, or a number of 
fields is, ur ( are, gone over thus ; after which a second 
or third spit is taken off down to the shoulder, and 
laid upon the opposite hank, as b : the third operation 
is cutting the narrow spit, c, which is to serve for 
the drain, throwing the stuff out ou the side b, When 


all these operations are gone through, the top sod (n). 
put aside for the purpose, is carefully laid with the 
heathy side dowuwards upon the shoulders d d, as 
shown in fig. 2, and the other bog stuff 6, tig. 1, 
thrown over it, as b t fig. 2. 



These drains are made a perch asunder, at which dis- 
tance there requires half a mile to each acre.* The 
acreable cost for the open drains is about 10s. and 
for the covered drains 33s., making a total per acre 
of 43s. 

It was supposed these drains were sufficiently near 
to each other to do the business of draining effectuall y, 
hut Mr. Baines has found it necessary to increase 
the number of covered drains ; and he now is, or lately 
was, making the covered drains more numerous. 

Experience Las also shown that the drains were 
not sufficiently deep, for from the subsidence of the 
bog, from drainage nnd croppage, the drains now are 
not so deep as they were originally made ; and it is the 
opinion, l understand, of Mr. Baines, and others, 
that the drains would have been better had they been 
made somewhat, deeper — not better as drains, but less 
liable to be injured by the trending of cattle. 

The subject of bog reclamation in Ireland is 
attracting much attention, but as far as 1 know, 1 am 
not aware of its having yet paid any one, for the ex» 
pense is very heavy. I have heard that some ex- 
periments have been lately made to drain bog by 
machinery, by Mr. Rigg, an English engineer, with 
considerable success, and great reduction in the ex- 
pense. Perhaps some of your agricultural readers 
may know something of these experiments, and will 
favour the public by giving some information on 
the subject ; or Mr. Iligg himself may do so if this 
meets his eye. 1 do not kuow the locality of the ex- 
periments. 

The possibility of con verting bog into a rich and fer- 
tile soil is proved beyond douhlt, hut the expense has 
been hitherto too great to induce proprietors to un- 
dertake its cultivation. Perhaps some of vour cor- 
respondents may he able to give some hints on 
the subject, which I, for one, should be glad to 
learn. 

1 fear the expense of using timber as soling for 
tiles, together with the expense of tiles, must be 
too great to pay ; except localities where laud rents 
very High (es town parks). 1 should he happy to 
learn from your correspondent ‘ An Irishman'* what 
the expence is — length of drains in an acre — nature 
of bog — locality, with any other particulars it may 
he his convenience to give. 

I am. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Dublin , Aug, 30, 1810. \V.M. 


* There are tools made on purpose for several of these 
operations. 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS 

USED IN AGRICULTURE AND ITS KINDRED 
SCIENCES. 

ABRADING. This is a term applied by some 
agricultural writers to the crumbling down of 
earth from the effects of frost. This process is 
seen most on fall ploughed lands, and is an effi- 
cient agent in ameliorating and rendering fit for 
cultivation heavy or clay soils. 

ABRASION. The wearing away, by running 
water, of earths, rocks, Ac., the banks, or the 
bottom of streams, and the result of which is the 
deposit of alluvium. 

ABSORPTION. The process by which plants 
and animals are nourished is called absorption. 
In most plants this office is performed by the 
roots, and it is through the vessels called spon- 
gioles, with which the roots are terminated, that 
absorption takes place. In aquatic plants, the 
water which affords the nourishment is absorbed 
with facility from every part of their surface. By 
causing the roots to^ imbibe coloured liquid, the 
general course of the sap may be traced with con- 
siderable accuracy. 

ACIDS. Bodies that have usually a sour taste, 
and corrosive qualities. Some acids appear only 
In a fluid state, gaseous as carbonic acid, or liquid 
as sulphuric acid; others are crystallized, as the 
boraic, benzoic, Ac. Of the acids, the only one 
that has much influence on vegetation is the car- 
bonic. 

ACCLIMATING. Plants are endowed with a 
power of gradually accommodating themselves to 
the temperature or climate in which they are 
placed, unless the change is at once so great as to 
suspend their vital functions altogether. This 
process is called acclimating. Plants will bear 
removal better from a warm climate to one of 
lower temperature, than from a cold to a warm 
one. As Instances in plants, we may mention the 
potato, the bean, the melon ; and among fruits, 
the peach and apricot. The cucumber affords an 
instance of the effect of acclimation. It is grown 
in the open air at Cairo and at Petersburgh, at 
Carracas and at Quebec. 

AERATION. An important change effected on 
the sap of plants by the action of light. It con- 
sists in the decomposition of carbonic acid gas, 
which is either brought to the leaves of plants by 
the sap, or absorbed directly from the atmosphere. 
The substance of all plants is mostly carbon, and 
as carbon in its common state, however minutely 
divided, is never taken up by the sap of plants, 
this most essential ingredient is obtained in the 
form of the carbonic gas, from which the oxygen 
is separated by the leaves under the action of 
light, leaving the carbon ready for assimilation or 
conversion into vegetable fibre. That this pro- 
cess is performed by the green substance of the 
leaves or stem is evident from the fact that if a 
leaf is bruised or its vitality destroyed its sub- 
stance is no longer capable of decomposing car- 
bonic gas in the light, or absorbing oxygen in the 
dark. The necessity of this aeration of sap for 
the purpose of ripening fruit or maturing vegeta- 
tion may be seen in seme fruit trees, the plum for 
instance, in which an excessive quantity of fruit 
causes a premature fall of the leaves, after which, 
owing to this loss of the organs of aeration, the 
fruit never ripens, hut remains immature and 
worthless. The necessity of the leaves for aera- 
tion, or perfecting the juices of plants, shows the 


absurdity of plucking or injuring the leaves of any 
plant before it is ripe, topping corn, Ac., under 
the idea of hastening maturity or increasing the 
product. Attempts to improve on nature must be 
failures. 

AFTER-GRASS. The gr& 98 ' grown on meadows 
after they are mown. The usual practice among 
farmers is to feed this off by cattle or sheep, and 
in some cases so closely as to nearly destroy the 
roots of the grass. Unless the turf is close, and 
the meadow rich, it is better not to feed at all, or 
very lightly. For cropping after-grass, sheep are 
better than cattle, since, though their bite may be 
closer, they do not injure the roots with their feet, 
like the former. If mown a second time for 
rowen, it is called — 

AFTER-MATH. On rich meadows, or where 
can he had in abundance for top-dressing, a 
second mowing may be justifiable, and the grass 
so cut, if well cured, is much relished, and eaten 
with avidity by ewes, calves, and other animals 
that are apt to become poor under ordinary ma- 
nagement. The practice of the second mowing, 
however, like after feeding, is not to be recom- 
mended on the whole ; experience proving that the 
injury grass roots always receive from mowing is 
increased by the second cutting. Necessity alone 
can render after feeding or mowing justifiable or 
proper. 

AGRICULTURE. In the most extended use of 
this term, it is made to embrace all the operations 
made use of to obtain food for man, whether from 
the field, the orchard, or the garden. In its proper 
and limited sense it means the cultivation of the 
soil, which is the great source of wealth. The 
first want of man was food ; the place to obtain it 
was tbe earth ; hence the origin of agriculture ; 
and in proportion to his wants and the ease or 
the difficulty with which they can be supplied is 
his progress in agriculture. * Where the wants of 
man are supplied by the spontaneous productions 
of the earth, as in parts of Africa, or in the South 
Sea Islands ; or where the inhabitants expect no 
food from the earth, as among the Esquimaux or 
Somoiedes, there agriculture is unknown. It is 
only where exertion is necessary to procure food 
from the earth, that wants abound, that wealth is 
increased, and that agriculture becomes a science, 
and assumes its proper place as the basis and pre- 
cursor of civilization, society, aud order. All 
history proves that such is the fact. The creation 
of wealth belongs to agriculture. Food must be 
had, and the value of every other article depends 
directly or remotely on the amount of food it will 
procure. The skill of the mechanic may improve, 
the enterprise of the merchant may exchange, but 
the origin belongs to the earth, and the cost and 
the profit is alike determined by the result of agri- 
culture. 

Science has within a few years done much in 
aid of agriculture ; not that many positive dis- 
coveries have in the first place been made by the 
sciences, of which the agriculturist has availed 
himself ; but the cause of certain results before 
known to the farmer, have been revealed by 
chemical or other researches, and thus the means 
of more certainty and in many more cases of pro- 
ducing the same results has been obtained. On 
this is based the improved system of agriculture. 
Where the earths are not in due proportion, it is 
impossible to make or keep the soil in a productive 
state. The nature of the earths is now inquired 
into, and their balance maintained by a rotation 
of crops, or the application of such matters as 
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shall prevent exhaustion , or restore fertility to 
such as have been improperly treated. The 
capabilities of the earth in affording food, when 
properly tilled, are but imperfectly understood. 
Now and then instances occur in which either by 
skill or accident these powers are developed to* 
the surprise of all ; but what is done in one case 
may be done in others ; and when agriculture is 
what it should be, when the tillage of the soil, and 
the application of proper manures shall be better 
understood, the results that now astonish will 
become common, and while the labour shall 
be diminished, the product will be vastly in- 
creased. 

AIR. In a state of purity, air consists of nitrogen 
and oxygen, in the proportion of 70 of the former 
and 23 of the latter ; but as it exists in the atmos- 
phere, it contains about one part in 500 of carbonic 
gas, and also aqueous vapor in the form of an 
elastic fluid, the proportion varying from the 
merest trifle, to 11 grains in a cubic foot. Air 
acts a most important part in the processes of 
germination, and subsequent vegetation, not only 
furnishing the oxygen required to decompose the 
carbonic gas consumed by the plants, hut 
most of the gas itself. The water held in the air 
is also easily parted with, and hence the great 
advantage of aeration or frequently stirring the 
earth, to bring its particles in contact with the 
atmosphere. A square foot of earth in a solid 
form exposes but a small surface to the action of 
the air, and hence absorbs from the atmosphere 
but little ; pulverize this mass, and the surface 
exposed to the action of the air is increased a 
million fold, and its powers of absorption from 
the atmosphere in the same proportion. This 
shows the absurdity of those who refuse in hot or 
dry weather to stir the earth around plants under 
the apprehension that it will render them more 
dry. Multiplying the absorbing surface by stirring 
the earth is the only way of obtaining the moisture 
which in greater or less quantities always exists 
in the atmosphere. 

ALBUMEN. A colourless insipid fluid, coagu- 
lating at a heat of 120°, existing in the leaves, 
juices, and fruits of most plants, but most abun- 
dant in animal products. The white of eggs is 
nothing hut pure albumen, and the blood contains 
largo quantities of the substance. Its principal 
uscin domestic economy, is in clarifying or cleansing 
fluids ; such as sugars, &c., for which purpose it 
is unrivalled. Milk contains albumen, and hence is 
sometimes used for cleaning syrup, but it h inferior 
to the whites of eggs. These carefully incorpo- 
rated wich a fluid when cold, and then submitted 
to a coagulating heat, will lift all impurities to the 
surface, where they can be easily taken off by 
skimming. Albumen is more abundant in the 
bark of the red or slippery elm, than in any 
other vegetable product, hence its value for 
medicinal purposes. _ Albumen is composed of 
carbon 5‘J, oxygen 23, hydrogen 7, and nitrogen 15. 

ALBURNUM. Wood of trees is usually com- 
posed of three distinct parts ; the pith or central 
part, having a loose spongy texture ; the heart- 
wood, the most durablo and valuable part of the 
tree; and the sap wood or alburnum. This last 
is usually v» biter than the lieai t-wood, is more 
porous, and through it the circulation of the sap 
is principally performed. It is the soonest at- 
tacked by the borer or powder post, and in 
exposed situations is always first to decay. 

ALCOHOL. The purely spirituous part of all 
liquors. It is the product of vinous fermentation, 


and can he derived from all substances capable of 
such fermentation. It is the intoxicating principle 
of liquors, and few nations have been found^ so 
rude as not to have found some means of producing 
it. Alcohol is produced principally by the dis- 
tillation of wine, molasses and grain. The pro- 
duct of the first is brandy, the second rum, and 
the third whisky or gin. Alcohol is of much use 
in the arts, but it has, by its general use, produced 
a most unhappy effect on the happiness and 
morals of multitudes. Perhaps greater quantities 
of distilled spirits arc used by the nations that 
border on the Baltic than in any other part of the 
world, and here they are principally produced 
from the distillation of potatoes. Pure alcohol 
consists of hydrogen 13 70} carbon 51.98; and 
oxygen 34.32. 

ALGAE. One of the families of plants into 
which Linn-rus divided the vegetable kingdom. 
They are defined to he plants of which the roots, 
leaves and stein, are all one. The remains of algae 
are abundant in a fossil state in the shale of many 
parts of New York, and their decomposition may 
have contributed to the fertility of the strata in 
which they exist. 

ALKALI. A substance usually extracted from 
plants, and distinguished by the following pro- 
perties : It has an acrid and corrosive taste and 
power; it changes vegetable blue to a green, red 
to a purple, yellow to a red brown, and purple 
reduced by an acid to its original colour. It is 
most used in the arts for neutralizing acids. It is 
best known in the shape of potash and soda. 
These unite with oils and animal fat, and form 
soap. Lime is possessed of alkaline properties, 
which give it its principal value in many cases. 
Alkaline substances have been divided into 
volatile and fixed: tho volatile being known as 
ammonia, tho fixed as potash or soda. Modern 
chemists have divided them into 3 classes: 1, 
those with a metallic base combined with oxygen, 
potash, soda and litliia ; 2. that which contains 
no oxygen, as ammonia ; and 3, those containing 
oxygen, hydrogen and curbou, as aconita, circuta, 
morphia, &c. 

ALLUVION. Land deposited by the action of 
rivers ; either at the mouths in lakes or the sea, or 
on the banks in their passages to these receptacles. 
Constituted as it usually must be of the richer 
and lighter parts of the regions drained by the 
river that deposits it, it is the most fertile of 
soils, and the most valuable, when it can be 
drained, or rendered secure from floods. Nearly 
the whole of Holland is alluvial. In this country 
the vast tract on both sides of the Mississippi, for 
a great distance from its mouth, is of this cha- 
racter ; hut owing to its annual submersion is of 
comparatively little value. Perhaps there is no 
river iii the United States in proportion to its 
length and volume, that has so much valuable 
alluvion on its borders as the Genesee. 

ALUM IN E. One of the earths most important 
to the agriculturist, and entering largely into the 
composition of all rocks, clays and loams. It was 
formerly termed argil, or argillaceous earth, hut 
Sir II. Davy’s discoveries led to the belief that it 
was a metallic base combined with oxygen. It is 
found nearly pure in the Corundum ; porcelain 
days and kavlin contain about one-half of this 
earth, and it may he obtained pure from the alum 
of commerce, by chemical processes. Alnminc Is 
the principle that gives the peculiar tenacity and 
plastic nature to clays ; rendering them heavy and 
impervious to water, in proportion to the quantity 
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contained in them. Alumine has a great affinity 
lor water, hence clay lands arc usually more cold 
and wet, and more difficult to cultivate than those 
into which it enters in less proportions. Its 
presence in soils is, however, absolutely necessary 
to prevent porosity ; and when combined indue 
proportion with the other principal earths, it 
constitutes one of the surest ingredients of a 
fertile soil. Much attention has of late been paid 
to the amelioration of clay soils, and of all the 
methods tried, thorough draining has proved the 
easiest and most effective. When clay land is 
drained, its texture is changed ; and the plants it 
naturally produces, as well as those it is made 
capable of producing, are of u higher and more 
valuable kind. Alumiuc is of much use in the 
arts; it is extensively employed as a cleaning 
powder ; as a mordant in dyeing ; and is tho basis 
of bricks, crucibles and porcelain. 

AMMONIA. Volatile alkali. It is a transparent 
colourless. gas, of about half the w eight of common 
water, with an exceedingly pungent smell, ex- 
tinguishes flame, and is fatal to life. Its old name 
was ** spirits of hartshorn.*’ To the agriculturist, 
ammonia is particularly interesting from the fact 
that those substances that contain the most of it, 
are the most efficient manures, and act with the 
most certainty and promptness. Ammonia is 
produced from soft or fluid animal substances 
while in the process of decomposition, and 
this change is rapid in proportion to the quantity 
of earthy salts they contain. “ It is particularly to 
the developments of atnmoni&l gas,’* says Chaptal, 
’’which, combined with gelatine, passes into 
plants, that we can attribute the wonderful effect 
produced upon vegetation by certain animal 
substances.*’ These substances are the animal 
manures, the urine, poudrette , the bones, horns, 
hair. &c. The urine of the animal contains in 
muriates and carbonate of ammonia about 20 per 
cent., besides 11 per cent, of phosphate of lime 
and sulphate of potash, or 30 per cent, of the most 
active manure yet discovered ; and the saving and 
proper distribution of it forms an important item 
in Flemish husbandry. Tho larvae left alter the 
cocoons arc reeled in the extensive silk manufac- 
tories of France and Italy are considered in- 
valuable as n manure. Their excellence Is owing 
to the ammonia they contain, which in them 
Chaptul found to exceed in quantity that of any 
other animal substance. 

ANALYSIS. — To determine the value of any soil, 
or to be able to correct any fault in the original con- 
stitution, or any deficiency arising from improper 
cultivation, it is necessary that the nature and pro- 
portion of the substances composing it should be 
understood. In agriculture this examination is 
termed analysis; and in its simplest, yet still effectual 
method, may be practiced by every farmer. The 
implements required are a pair of scales, accurate to 
the tenth part of a grain ; a crucible; some muriatic 
acid, and a few small vessels of china or glass. 

The earth to be tested by the farmer should be 
taken from a few inches below the surface, and be an 
average specimen of the field, or the soil to be ex- 
amined. The quantity to be examined, say 2 or 400 
grains, is to be slightly pulverized or well mixed 
together. Put of this, 200 grains in a crucible, and 
beat it to 300 deg. of Fahrenheit, or bake it in an 
oven, heated for bread, for Id minutes ; cool and 
weigh. This w ill show the absorbent power of the 
soil, and as this is depending mainly on the animal 
and vegetable matter, if the Toss is considerable it is 


a decisive proof in this respect of fertility. The 
ub*orbent power varies from 1 to 12 per cent. 

After weighing, beat it again in the crucible to a 
red heat, und until the mass shows no bright or 
sparkling particles, stirring it with n glass or iron 
rod ; cool and weigh, and the loss will be tho animal 
and vegetable matter in the soil. 

Take 200 grains of the dried earth, mix it thorough- 
ly with u gill of water by stirring it for several 
minutes. Let it stand for three minutes, aud turn 
off the muddy water into another glass. Dry the 
sediment in the first glass at a high beat, weigh, 
and it gives the silica contained in the soil. Let the 
water turned off settle clear, turn it off, dry at a 
high heat and weigh ; this gives the alumine or 
clay. 

Put into a suitable glass or flask, one-fourth of a 
gill of muriatic acid and water in equal proportions, 
and balance the scales carefully. Put into this mix- 
ture 100 grains of the earth, let it stand till all ef- 
fervescence has ceased, which will sometimes be an 
hour or more ; carefully note the weight required to 
again balance the scales, and that may he set down 
as the weight of carbonic gas expelled, say six 
grains. Then as 45 is to 55 so is this weight to that 
of the base, or the lime. In this ense the lime would 
be 7J percent. 

To ascertain if earth contains iron, stir the muri- 
atic acid and water with a strip of oak bark, and if 
iron is present in the liquid the bark will turn dark. 
To ascertain the quantity, put in prussiate of pot- 
ash till it no longer forms a blue precipitate, let it 
settle, heat the deposit to redness, carefully weigh 
the remainder, which is oxiuo of iron. 

To determine the presence of gypsum, take 400 
grains of earth, mix one-third the quantity of pow- 
dered charcoal, keep it at a red heat in a crucible 
for half an hour. Then boil the earth in a pint of 
water for 30 minutes, filter the liquor and expose it 
for some days in on open vessel. A white deposit 
will be sulphate of lime, and the weight will deter- 
mine the proportion. 

These processes are all simple, and can be per- 
formed by any one. By them we obtain — 1st, the 
absorbent power; 2nd, the amount of animal aud 
vegetable matter ; 3rd, the silica or sand ; 4th, the 
alumine or clay ; 5th, the carbonate of lime ; 6th, 
the oxides of iron ; and 7th, the gypsum, or plaster 
of Paris. The salts exercise a great influence on 
vegetation ; but as they priocipally depend on the 
animal and vegetable matter in the soil, and as the 
determining their qualities and kinds are too diffi- 
cult for the analysis of the farmer, the processes are 
omitted. The above ingredients are all that exert 
a marked influence on the fertility of soils, and on 
their proper proportion its goodness depends. If 
soils contain too much silica or gravel, they are 
porous; and if too much clay, reteutivc. The last 
is usually the worst fault, and may be known by the 
water standing upon it after rains, remaining unset- 
tled for a long time, owing to the clay held in solu- 
tion. Wheat, winter kills on such soils, on calca- 
reous gravelly ones rarely. Good soils usually con- 
tain from 65 to 75 of silica; from 10 to 16 of alu- 
mine ; from 4 to 10 of lime, and varying proportions 
of vegetable matters, animal and mineral salts, Ac. 
The analysis of soils forms one of the most c.ecided 
steps in the improvement of agriculture, as it clearly 
points out what is wanting to remedy ^y defect, 
and give ease of working, and abundant inproduct. 
Every farmer should understand the r^iture and 
composition of his soils, and may dt with little 
time, and at n mere trifle of expense 

AM1MALCUL.E. — Tho mierrm has opened 
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to the obserration of man a race of beings so small 
as to be utterly invisible to the naked eye, yet en- 
dowed with all the functions of vitality, and per- 
fectly organized animals. Some of these are called 
Infusoria:, from being always found in water where 
plants are decaying, and some Diatonise, but all 
included under the term animalculae. They have 
long been regarded more as objects of mere curiosity 
than any thing else ; but recent discoveries seem to 
indicate that these minute insects have bad an im- 
portant influence in modifying the crust of the earth, 
and giving it the character it now possesses. Moun- 
tains of flinty rock in Silesia have been found by 
Ebrenberl to be wholly composed of the shells of 
animalculae ; and in this country masses of remains 
of the infusoria: have been found several hundred 
yards in extent. Unlike the shells of the inolusca 
and testacea, which are lime, the shells of these in- 
visible animals are found to be unchanged by Are, and 
composed of pure silica. All bodies of long stagnant 
water, such as those where peat is formed, or bog 
earth deposited, abound with infusoria? ; and Profes- 
sor Bailey, of West Point, has found at the bottom 
of peat earth, and in it, immense quantities of those 
minute remains. It is a curious fact that animals, 
invisible in themselves to the eye, should be able in 
the course of centuries to form mountains, change 
the face of continents, and exert an influence by no 
means trifling on the labours and productive in- 
dustry of man. 

ANNUAL. — This term is applied to plants that 
arrive at maturity in a single year, and tnen perish. 
The stem of annuals is generally of rapid growth, 
porous, and abounding in the juices necessary to the 
perfection of the seeds in a single season. The 
herbage of some plants is annual, while the roots are 
perennial, or remain from year to year. Maize is an 
example of a proper annual ; the grasses, of peren- 
nial roots with annual herbage. 

APHIS. — A family of insects that prey exten- 
sively on plants, and are endowed with such asto- 
nishing powers of reproduction, that though insig- 
nificant as individuals, they are formidable in their 
numbers, and in most years occasion more or less 
loss to the agriculturist. The congregations of 
aphides consist in spring and summer of apterous 
and wingless individuals, and of nypbre with unde- 
veloped wings. They have no mouths, but are pro- 
vided with beak-like suckers, which they insert 
into plants, and feed on the juices. Almost every 
cultivated plant or tree has its peculiar family of 
aphis j and those trees or shrubs that are wild, or 
found only in the depths of the forest, cannot 
claim exemption. What is called the apple 
tree louse, is an aphis; and on lifting the scale-like 
covering, the depredator, and its implement of suc- 
tion, can be seen. Another species infests the 
tender shoots of grass, and the thrifty shoots of the 
apple and other fruit trees, and if allowed to 
multiply unmolested produces great injury. The 
American blight, as it is called in England, or the 
Aphis lanata of the entomologist, is a destructive 
species, when permitted to make a lodgment on the 
apple tree, but fortunately the cotton covering in 
which it is enveloped renders it easy to discover, 
and thus timely put the fruit grower ou bis guard. 
In passing through the Tonnawanda swamp from 
Lockport to Batavia in 18 o 8 , the Alder glauca , 
that lined the road was literally loaded in places 
with a species of aphis, the long cottony filaments 
of which, erect in air, seem to be waved at will, and 
simultaneously, giving a most singular aspect to the 
branches on which colonies were planted. The 
turnip is greatly mfested with the aphis, as is the 


rose, fennel, parsley, and many other plants culti- 
vated for use or ornament. The aphis, while fixed 
by its sucker to the branch or the leaf, elaborates 
a sweet boney-like fluid, clear as water, and this is 
projected at will from two tubes in tbe hinder part 
of the body. VVe have seen in the sunshine these 
drops falling like tbe spray of a waterfal, from a 
fruit tree, on tbe leaves of which millions of tbe 
aphis were feeding. It is for this substance that 
colonies of the aphis are so frequently visited by 
tbe ant, which drinks tbe sweet fluid as it is thrown 
out by tbe aphis. Soapsuds, and a strong decoction 
of tobacco, have been deemed most effectual in de- 
stroying them ; though when a foothold is once 
obtained, from their rapid multiplication, extermi- 
nation is difficult. 

APIARY. — The place or building in which bees 
are kept, is termed an apiary ; and where these in- 
dustrious insects are kept for profit, or for observa- 
tion, much care is sometimes taken in this depart- 
ment of domestic management. There is no ques- 
tion that keeping of bees may be made a source of 
considerable profit at very little expense, as tbeir 
feed costs nothing, and a residence is provided with 
the very hive in which they are placed. Move- 
able apiaries are common in eastern countries ; and 
a long boat, with a hundred swarms of bees on board, 
accompanied by the owner, may be seen floating 
down tbe Danube, tbe Po, or tbe Nile, anchoring 
where materials for honey promise to be abundant; 
and moving onward when the district is exhausted 
of its sweets. Among farmers, too little attention is 
usually paid to tbe apiary ; tbe hives being left ex- 
posed to tbe storms and cold of winter, and tbe 
intense beat of summer, without protection. Bees, 
like other domesticated creatures, will well repay 
care and attention. 

AQUATIC. — Plants that live and flourish in tbe 
water are termed aquatic. There are also aquatic 
animals and birds. All our lakes, rivers, and the 
ocean, furnish specimens of aquatic plants, some of 
which are of great use and value. A large part of 
the soda of commerce is obtained from a seed weed, 
which, drifted ashore, is dried and burned tor tbe 
soda of the ashes. Hundreds of square miles in tbe % 
equatorial Atlantic, at some seasons of the year, are 
covered with this marine vegetation. Some sea- 
weeds, as the alga?, that grow as they float in the 
water, attain a length of several hundred feet. Tbe 
rice plant of the East Indies and the Carolinns, is an 
aquatic plant, and probably contributes as much to 
human subsistence as any plant on the globe. Tbe 
wild rice, Zizania aqnatica , of our northern 
lakes and rivers, is of great service to the native 
tribes of those regions, feeding the immense qusn- 
tities of water-fowls of all kinds that visit and breed 
in those inhospitable climes, as well as furnishing 
food to the natives themselves, when their usual 
supplies from other sources tail them. The flags, 
rushes, and other grasses that grow in the waters of 
the lakes, or other quiet waters, tbe pond lily, &c., 
are further examples of aquatic plants. 

ARGILLACEOUS. — A term applied to soils in 
which clay forms a principal ingredient. It was 
derived from Argil or clayey, as aluminous from 
alumine. In agriculture, argillaceous and aluminous 
are words of the same import, and mean soils or 
earth in which clay predominates. “ Analysis ” 
shows how the proportion can be determined. 

ARTESIAN WELL. — A kind of well, made by 
boring through the successive strata of the earth until 
water is found. This name is derived from Artois, in 
France, where tbe system of boring was first success- 
fully adopted. By penetrating the rocky orust of earth 
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in this way, the water frequently rises to the surface 
and flows a living stream ; in other cases it rises so 
as to be obtained without difficulty. In this country 
wells have been bored to the depth of a thousand 
feet, and those of 500 or 700 are not uncommon. 
Various products are obtained from the earth in this 
way. In Albany a valuable mineral spring has 
been reached by boring. .The great quantities of 
water at the Kenhawa salines are obtained from 
Artesian wells. Springs of carbonated hydrogen, 
that barn with a perpetual flame ; and immense re- 
servoirs of petroleum ( the Senaca oil of commerce) 
have been discovered while boring for salt or for 
fresh water. Artesian wells have been sunk in ,the 
deserts between Cairo and Suez, and abundant sup- 
plies of water obtained ; and wherever the borings 
have been properly and ptrseveringly conducted, 
either in this or foreign countries, water has usually 
been procured. 

ARTICHOKE. — T wo plants of this name are cul- 
' rated for food ; the first Cyanara scotymus , is chiefly 
c 'tivated in Europe for culinary purposes. The part 
that is eaten is the receptacle of the flower, divested 
of the opened florets, and the bristles that separate 
them. The head thus prepared is boiled plain and 
eaten with melted butter and pepper, and is deemed 
wholesome and nutritious. These bottoms, as they 
are termed, are also made into a variety of dishes, 
stewed and highly seasoned. The other plant is the 
one known as the Jerusalem artichoke, Helianthus 
tubertmic, and is cultivated for the root alone. It is 
a species of sunflower, grows wild in several parts 
of South America, and the root is potatoe shaped. 
The roots are valuable as food for animals, and are 
not unpalatable to man. They are found in most of 
our gardens, an improper place for them, as they are 
apt to spread, and are somewhat difficult to eradi- 
cate. In this country, few attempts have been mode 
at their field culture, but those have been profitable. 
In highly cultivated grounds in England and Hol- 
land they have been found extremely productive, 70 
or 80 tons of the roots having been gathered from a 
single acre. Their flavour ia much like that of the 
former artichoke, when boiled and prepared for 
the table; and they are very valuable for feeding 
hogs and store pigs. 

ASHES. — When wood is burned in a position 
that excludes the air, the product is coal ; if com- 
bustion is performed in open air, the produce is ashes. 
Ashes by being leached, or having warm water pass- 
ed through them, are deprived of the alkali they 
contain, and this is obtained in the shape of potash, 
or soda, by evaporation. Different woods, and 
plants, vary much in the quantity of ashes and 
alkali they produce; the fir, beech and poplar, rank- 
ing the lowest ; and the box, willow, elm, worm- 
wood, and fumitory, the highest. The leached ashes 
of several kinds of grain, were found, by Ruckert, 
to be constituted as follows : — 



Silica , 

Lime, 

Alnmine • 

Ashes of Wheat 

...48 

37 

15 

“ Oats 

• . .68 

26 

6 

" Barley 

...69 

16 

15 

14 Rye 

,...63 

21 

16 

“ Potatoes . . . 

.. . 4 

66 

30 

" Red Clover . 

, 37 

33 

30 


Leached ashes are found to be an excellent ma- 
nure applied to soils that are light, or such as are 
inclining to be sour ; the alkali correcting the acid 
with which such soils, as the vegetation proves, 
abound. In some instances, crops of grain, roots, 
and grass, have been nearly doubled by their use ; 
and no skilful agriculturist permits their waste. 
ASPARAGUS. — A plant cultivated in gardens, 


aad deservedly esteemed for its value as an article of 
foed, when properly prepared. Its value is also 
greatly enhanced by the early season at which it is 
produced. It is the young shoots of the plants, as 
they attain the height of some four or six inches 
above the earth, that are used for food, and these 
are cut slanting upwards, about two inches below 
the surface. Asparagus is usually grown in beds, 
and requires a soil very rich and deep, and if not so 
naturally, it must be made so by trenching and 
manuring with fine manure or compost, before the 
plants, which are raised from the seed, are put into 
it. They may be set in rows eighteen inches dis- 
tance, and ten inches m the row, or in squares at 
one foot distance. The beds during winter are se- 
cure from frost, and the plants prepared for an early 
start, by a covering of straw or litter. The beds 
must be loosened in the spring, and a coating of 
mould, saturated with liquid manure, worked in, has 
been found a capital dressing. A few plants are 
not cut, but reserved for seed, to keep a supply of 
the young plants for beds. In a favourable soil, an 
asparagus bed, when established and properly at- 
tended to, will last many years. The plants are 
usually allowed to stand three years before they are 
cut ; some, however, commence on them the second 
year. They are boiled and eaten with butter, as are 
green peas, &c. The asparagus offers a striking in- 
stance of the effect produced on plants by cultiva- 
tion. In some parts of Europe it is found growing 
wild on the sea shore, its stem not thicker than a 
goose quill, and only a few inches in height. The 
cultivated plant is sometimes found three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter, and grows to six feet in 
height. In the neighbourhood of cities or villages 
asparagus is cultivated as a source of great profit 
and it should find a place in every kitchen garden. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARX LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Having a farm of poor and exhausted land, on 
which I have lately entered, I would be much obliged 
by the advice of you or any of your numerous sub- 
scribers, whether nitrate of soda would be a suitable 
manure to lay upon it ; and, if so, how , when, and in 
what quantities it should be used. My situation is 
too remote to bring bulky manures to, and I am 
anxious to find out the best and most portable to 
improve the land ; the expense I do not altogether 
mind. My county (Westmoreland), you are aware, 
consists of shallow soil, and often very rocky, and is 
laid out in grass and pasture for sheep and black 
cattle. I am your obedient servant, 

Bowness, Westmoreland . J. Bilfield. 


ON VALUING. 

Mr. Editor, — As I think all farmers ought to 
have a good idea on the subject of valuing, I should 
be much obliged to you, or some of the numerous 
readers of your Farmers ' Magazine, to ioform me 
which is the best work published on this subject, 
that a young farmer may instruct himself in taking 
his own valuation yearly — viz., in stock and crops, 
tenants' rights, and fixtures, thereby enabling him to 
know the state of his own circumstances, and which 
I think it dangerous for any man to go on without 
knowing. I am, Mr. Editor, 

A oonstant reader of your Farmers' journal, 

A Nottinghamshire, Sept, 20, T, D. B. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE SA- 
LISBURY AND WINCHESTER 
JOURNAL. 

Cleveland , Yorkshire, Aug . 29, 1840. 

Sir. — A friend sends me your Journal of Aug. 24, and 
I read in it the following account: — That “ Mr. Beavan, 
of Ringwood, produced ten sheaves of wheat f that were 
tied in single bond, and thrashed in nine minutes by a 
hand machine ; the produce, in measured com, being 
two bushels one peck, and half a gallon. The sort of 
wheat, called the Golden Drop.” The paragraph 
finishes with an assertion, that Mr. Beavan had in 1838, 
upwards of sixteen sacks per acre of the same sort of 
wheat in an adjoining field. This most surprising pro- 
duce has raised my curiosity in no small measure, and 1 
should very much like to know the number of sheaves 
on the acre from which the above were taken. 

In this wheat-growing district, where sometimes may 
be seen from forty to sixty stooks of twelve sheaves an 
acre, three peeks , or perhaps a bushel per stook, once in 
a way in a stook, is, 1 will venture to say, the maximum 
of produce ! it beyond forty stooks standing on an acre, 

I would say that the produce would be found to decrease 
in amount. As an average of the best crop in bulk and 
produce, forty stooks of twelve double-b&ndcd sheaves 
each, producing forty bushels of fair corn, is, I am con- 
vinced, all that would be given by the best-informed 
practical farmers. But what comparison will this bear 
to the Ringwood statement? 

I hope the person who sent you the account of the 
Ringwood statement will be kind enough to give agri- 
culturists and agricultural societies some more particular 
information about it, as at present 1 think it a very unsa- 
tisfactory one, both as regards the enormous yield of 
corn, and Mr. Howell's hand 'thrashing machine. If 
the bulk of straw was so great as to admit of extra-sized 
sheaves in single bond, and the thrashing was correct as 
to time, then it ought to be presumed that the machine 
is of very far greater value as to performance than is 
stated by amount of yield— the most erroneous mode of 
testing a thrashing machine; the only true test being 
the amount of length of straw and bulk it will let puss 
through, and ears found to be free from corn after. 

If, in the experiment at Ringwood, the straw was of 
under average length, and thus admitting of great ra- 
pidity of thrashing, then Mr. Beavan's single*bond 
statement must be a very puzzling one to any praotical 
farmer. lJow could such enormous e.v cess of yield be 
tied up in short single bonds ? 'This would be the ques- 
tion at once. By knowing nearly the amount ol sheaves 
on the acre, and their probable length alone, can any 
one be at all a judge of the full value of Mr. Howell's 
machine, or of the correctness of Mr. Beavan's state- 
ment ? I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Cleveland. 


ON THE HOOSE IN CALVES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Mr. Editor, — Your correspondent Mr. Thomas 
Mayer, V S., whose letter on the " lloose in Calves’* 
i s inserted in your paper of the 14th inst., will much 
oblige me if be will state the proportions of lime and 
water he recommends for making the lime water, as 
I am most anxious to try his receipt for the cure of 
lloose, a complaint wnich, when once established 
in cattle is, I believe, a most difficult one to get rid 
of ; and in this part of Devon it has been very pre- 
valent this summer. I have a cow now with the 
boose. I first observed it about three weeks ago, 
and supposing that she bad taken cold, I bled her, 
gave her fib. Epsom salts, £lb. sulphur, aBd the 
following day three powders, each containing 
3i Tartar Emetic, 

; lii Digitalis, 

5iii Nitrate potash. 


MAGAZINE. 

This treatment checked the boose for a short time, 
but I am afraid it is now* coming on as bad as ever ; 
and, as in other instances, I have tried the nostrum 
of the villuge cow-leech without good effect, I shall 
be delighted to try Mr. Mayer's recommendation, if 
he will be kind enough to give me the information 
I have requested, or any other hints which be might 
think proper. With many apologies for the length 
of this letter, and hoping that you will not object to 
insert it in your valuable paper, whenever you have 
room to spare, I remain, Mr. Editor, your constant 
reader, Algebnon Capel. 

Bideford , Devon, Sept . 16. 


Sin, — In looking over the Mark Lane Express of 
this week 1 find a letter on a disease called the 
“ boose” or “ husk” in calves, signed by “ Thos. 
Mayer, sen., V.S.,” in which a solution of lime and 
salt aro recommended as a specific for the affection. 
You^ correspondent says '» 1 have found that half 
a pint of lime water administered every morning to 
a calf, and a dessert spoonful of salt, every evening, 
dissolved in a pint of water, generally restores the 
animal in the course of a fortnight or three weeks, 
but that in extreme cases of lioose the operation of 
tracheotomy must be resorted to.” 

Without doubting the efficacy of this prescription, 
or seeking to detract from the merits of one who is 
good enough to volunteer information to the public 
upon so important a matter, I nevertheless feel 
inclined to make a few remarks upon the disease in 
point, and to detail a mode of treatment which has 
been productive of very satisfactory results. What- 
ever may be the immediate cause of the malady, I 
leave to those whose proviuce it is to study the 
subject, and who are consequently better anatomists 
than myself ; 1 believe however the wind-pipe to be 
a good deal, if not principally affected. Having 
seen a great number of ealves suffering with the 
boose, or husk, ond having administered what I 
consider to be an infallible cure (from the eucoess 
that has uniformly attended the application,) 1 
venture to submit the following remedy to agri- 
culturists and all other breeders of cattle; it ap- 
peared in a newspaper many years ago recommended 
by a Welchman, ('and the Welch we know are au 
fait in their treatment of all diseases incidental to 
cattle) from which 1 extracted it, and at this moment 
have it by me : — Soz. asaf<Bttd&,3os. horse aloes, one 
quart of vinegar, boiled together a few minutes, to 
be given in the morning fasting, once in three days. 
A table spoonful to be poured into the nostrils with 
a horn, care being taken to hold up the heed of the 
calf to prevent waste ; if the first application does 
not succeed, repeat it; if the calf has not been 
neglected, and the above remedy has forthwith been 
adopted, a second application will generally be 
found unnecessary. I have known one or two 
instances where a third application was resorted to, 
which terminated favourably. It ought to be 
observed that during the process of physic taking, 
the invalids should be kept in a yard night and day, 
and he fed with a little good seed, or clover hay, 
which they generally prefer to anything else; and 
when they have pretty nearly discontinued their 
hoosing, may be turned into a sound pasture, but not 
until it has become dry. 

In this distriot the disease commonly breaks out 
in the autumn, when calves have been kept too long 
in the marshes, being exposed to foggy wet warm 
weather, and partakiRg greedily of strong succulent 
grass. 1 do not in the least question, or doubt the 
result of the treatment propounded by your corres- 
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pondent, whose letter io your Journal I have just 
read on the foregoing malady, but knowing how 
desirable it is (o have all the information that can 
be obtained, whether on this, or any other subject, 
and as many young beasts are lost from the farmers 
not understanding the nature of the disease, 1 
bare ventured to trouble you with a mode of treat* 
meot which has been adopted by myself, and which 
from the success that has uniformly attended it, I 
Lave no hesitation in recommending to such as may 
like to avail themselves of it, if you deem it worth 
inserting in your influential Journal. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Stpt. 17. A Sussex Farmeh. 


CALENDAR OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR OCTOBER. 

The first rain which may be considered of any 
utility to the ground commenced on the 14th ult., 
after as brilliant a day and night as any the season 
had witnessed : the earth was dried by the long ab- 
sence of penetrating rain ; red spider, (acarus) the 
annoyance of droughty periods, was preying upon, 
and abstracting the juices of cucumbers, melons, 
and peach leaves, and had in many instances com- 
pleted the destruction of the French beans ; and 
those vegetables which usually grow vigorously in 
September were comparatively torpid ; even the 
weeds could make no advances. It is curious to 
observe the anomalous condition of the weather 
in localities by no means remote from each other. 
We of the south have had no ground rains what- 
soever , while, if we may credit the papers, the 
north-west counties, Lancashire in particular, 
have been the scene of storms, and almost conti- 
nuous rain during successive weeks. 

The condition of the gardens must therefore 
vary in proportion ; and \vc would recommend our 
readers to keep a daily diary, by which accounts 
and statements may be compared, and a variety of 
useful facts elicited. The present rains will 
greatly facilitate the operations now to ho noticed, 
and render them more available and productive. 

In the Vegetable Department, 

The Beet root s will swell and become juicy, 
which would not have been the case had the 
drought continued. Let somo be digged up, 
cleaned without wounding them, the tops trimmed, 
and then be stored in a dry shed or cellar, leaving 
the bulk of the crop in the ground till November, 
as the plants will still improve. 

Carrots should also be stored in sand ; they 
ought to be all taken np, as the flavour and texture 
do not improve by keeping after the end of Octo- 
ber. Yet let not our meaning be mistaken, for 
though beet and carrot do not meliorate in the 
earth, they retain their juices in perfection, as is 
proved by the vigour with which they developc 
the floral stem in the ensuing spring. It is a severe 
frost which wc wish to guard against. But pars- 
nips acquire sweetness and flavour by remaining 
undisturbed till February. 

Cabbages ,— A few seodings may be set in close 
order, in a nursery-bed of pure loam. Rich earth, 
at this season, tends to produce decay, not 
growth. 

Cape brocolts arc in season. Take up the roots, 
and clean the soil ; wherever a head is cut, the 
leaves and stalks soon become offensive. 

Spring brocoli plants, if in trenches, ought to be 


earthed from the ridges. If on level ground, a 
slope to the north might be cut by the spade, the 
stems and heads made to incline northwards, by 
gentle pressure, and then the earth cut out can he 
laid on the stems ; this process is g&fer than that 
of disturbing the roots to lay them down. 

Cauliflowers under a south wall are to be covered 
with hand or bell-glasses, but a garden frame nf- 
fords the best security : air, in any case, must be 
given freely. 

Asparagus beds must be regulated, if the haulm 
be quite ripe ; let that be cut down with a sharp 
hook and carried away. Sweep off the fallen 
seeds and litter, obliterate the weeds, and cover 
the surface with manure taken from spent 
* linings.* This is a plant upon which we would 
hazard the nitrate of soda , by sprinkling now, orer 
the manure , about one pound over 24 square yards 
of surface. We have tried it in that proportion 
during the parching weather of August, with 
water, along a celery trench, more than twice, and 
tbe plants grew as richly as others with much 
manure. 

Sea-kale beds must be cleared of decaying 
leaves and weeds ; after which a light sprinkling 
of sandy earth may be given to clothe the crowns 
and render the plot sightly ; here is also a site 
wherein the nitrate might be tried, carefully 
avoiding to let any particles fall into the crowns, 
for we have proved its destructive power 
when in actual contact with succulent vegetables, 

Hhnbarb beds ought to be dressed, manuring 
around the plants ; if any ot these have been ob- 
served to flag and lose verdure during the summer 
growth, lot a trench be opened, spade-wido, 
around tbe plant, to discover the roots, even to 
the bottom, but not so as to undermine them. 
Fill up that space with fresh, virgin, turfy loam, 
manure at the top, but not mixed with the soil, 
now. In March the manure will be forked in, and 
more can then be added. 

•Soto radish seed over an old hot bed, adding a 
little light loam. As growth advances and frost 
comes on, put on the lights; also, in event of 
heavy rain, radishes will be yielded nbout 
Christmas : lettuces can be so grown, but slugs 
must be looked after, or all the young plants may 
vanish in one night. 

Fruit Department. 

Apple and pear trees are now planted to the 
greatest advantage, and it is the season above all 
others when an orchard can be formed. We 
advocate the general introduction of dwarf 
Standards, for they ure the trceR which can most 
readily, and In the shortest period, be brought into 
a fruitful condition. 

The ground is thus prepared. Select a piece of 
good free loam, no matter what its extent, greater 
or less ; remove the turf, if it be meadow or 
common, by paring it from an inch to an inch 
and a half thick. Pile these turfs in a square 
heap j for the earth thus prepared, (if the loam 
be free and open) is invaluable to the potting and 
flower departments. 

Dig the ground in several places to ascertain 
the quality and depth of the good soil ; and 
wherever it is possible, trench to the depth of 18 
inches — never attempting to bring inferior earth 
to the surface. But if nt 12 or 14 inches the soil 
become harsh, clayey, or gravelly, raise the top 
good earth and dig, or at least disturb with the 
pick-axe the inferior stratum. If gravel and cold 
clay prevail, meliorate it by chalk— to the extent 
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of one-third, or even half of the bad earth ; if 
chalk be unattainable, add clay to the gravel ; 
and ashes, brick rubbish, or any littery, lightening 
material to the clayey subsoil ; then return the 
top earth, without adding any manure. Purchase 
maiden trees , with one year shoots from the 
grafting or budding, and plant them about ten 
feet apart, in alternate or quin cunx order, ex- 
panding the smaller roots as correctly as possible, 
insinuating fine earth, so that it lie in close 
contact with every portion of them. Fix the tree 
correctly and firmly, and then puddle it, by 
pouring a forcible stream of water from the nozzle 
of a pot held high above the soil — drive in a small 
stake to each tree, secure both by a hay-band and 
soft flllis- string, and make the surface even with 
a little fine earth. After a second watering, (if 
October be fine and sunny, as it occasionally is,) 
mulch around each bole, and over a yard of the 
soil with stable litter and year-old cow, or sheep- 
dung. Of the future treatment of the trees, we 
hope to write in due season ; It now will suffice to 
say that by a similar method of planting all the 
spurbearing, stone-fruited or drupacious trees, 
and berry-bearing shrubs can be made to succeed 
at this season almost without a chance of failure, 
provided, first, that sound young trees be 
obtained ; and second, that the earth be a pure 
haze loam, void of any manure except the fibres 
of the natural turf. Manure as top dress only is 
admissible. 

Good drainage is more essential than great 
depth of staple ; and this may be obtained by 
laying a five or six inch stratum of stones, brick- 
bats, flints, or lumps of chalk at the bottom of the 
trenches at eighteen or twenty inches depth, if the 
land appear springy. A ditch or drain, however, 
should pass along the lowest side of the plot in 
connexion with the drainage stratum, to receive 
and conduct away the water which will ooze 
through its interstices. 

Peach and nectarine trees retain their leaves long ; 
therefore, at the end of the month when they 
become loose, though still green, it is customary 
to brush them upwards with a whisk, which by 
detaching them exposes the bearing wood to the sun. 
Persons who undertake the management of their 
own wall trees, (and it is more wise so to do, than to 
confide in dabbing workmen, ignorant of every 
physiological principle,) should remember that the 
fruit of next year is always produced by the young 
spring wood of the present year. Therefore, the 
maturity of these bearing shoots is of consequence. 
A certain and well balanced quantity of this 
yearling wood ought to be annually retained, and 
all superfluous crowding shoots cut quite out. 
This clearing of the trees may be advantageously 
performed at the present season ; but the pruning 
of the retained shoots we would defer till the 
spring sap begin to stir, and swell the buds. 

Plant Raspberry shrubs , selecting strong and 
single rods of the year's growth. Be it recollec- 
ted that, in most kinds of soil, raspberries seldom 
prosper more than live years ; therefore a new 
plantation should not be attempted to be made in 
soil that had borne raspberries the previous year. 
A vegetable crop will clear the land considerably, 
but it would be well to give it two complete 
courses of cropping before raspberries be re-intro- 
duced. The same remark will hold in the case of 
Strawberries, the theory of rotation of crops being 
applicable to them, and indeed to every vegetable 
crop in the garden. 


SllRUBBERY AND FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Prune the former with judgment. It is not 
enough to thin out, because a person in so doing 
may cut out all the flowers of his shrubs. Some 
produce at the axillae, as the ribes; some from 
the buds, high and low, as the rose, whence roses 
may be had at various seasons ; others at the 
apexes, as the lilac. Therefore the observant 
pruner will cut, curtail, and thin out, according 
to the natural laws, How clearly does every 
real fact call on the gardener to educate himself 
in the science of horticulture ! 

Deciduous shrubs and evergreens can be planted 
now, observing to spread out the roots over an 
even surface of soil, that has, however, been 
moved ; and to scatter line earth over the fibres. 
After planting and watering, the surface should be 
raked and left orderly for the winter. 

Little remains to be done in the flower-garden 
but to take up in succession dahlia-roots, the 
herbage of which is nearly torpid ; to take up 
also every remaining greenhouse-plant, and after 
carefully collecting the wandering roots, to plant 
them in light, simple earth, using small- sized pots. 

At a season when growth is to be deprecated 
— unless in peculiar stoves — we disclaim the ap- 
plication of stimulating manures ; hence would 
prefer the plainest turfy loam, sandy heath soil, 
or a mixture of both, to rich vegetable earth and 
old cow-dung. 

Herbaceous plants may be divided and replanted, 
removing the portions to fresh situations. After 
these rcvisals, rake or spud-hoe the surface, and 
scatter a mixture of loam and leaf-mould evenly 
over the ground. 

A frost of some severity occurred on the 18th of 
September, and the wind, veering to N.E., give 
indications of a cold season ; the gardener, there- 
fore, should be on the alert, and leave nothing to 
contingencies. — Sept . 18. 


The busy time of harvest being now over, the 
meetings of farmer’s clubs will be renewed with 
double vigour. The following arrangements have 
been made for the remaining meetings of the 
Harleston Farmer’s Club for the present year: — 

SUBJECTS POR DISCUSSION. 

In the October Meeting . — The adjourned dis- 
cussion of last year, on “ The best method of plant- 
ing Wheat,” when those Members who then agreed 
to institute experiments on the subject of thick or 
thin planting are requested to lay the results before 
the meeting. 

In the November Meeting — ( Being that for the 
show of Roots). — “ The best method of preparing 
the land for the future Root Crops.” 

In the December Meeting . — “ The comparative 
advantages of Threshing Cora or Seeds with the 
Flail, or by Machinery.” 


BAD BEER IN OLDEN TIME. — “Also the 
here, that came hither for my Lord Lizle, is suche as 
no man may drynk for the most part. I have auayde 
the most part of it, and the tresorer and the clerk con- 
troller the rest ; and as moche as may be dronken, is 
delyvered to the shippes, and the rest I shall send 
agayne to London, for Heron is servannt, that bathe 
the delyvere of It here, saith that the Brewers be 
bounde to take as moche as is unable stuff. I know 
not what the kyng payeth, but I assure your lord- 
shippes, moch of it is as small as peny ale, and as 
sowre as a crab. 1 dout not your lordshippes woll see 
the brewers punysshed .”— Letter of Lord Thomas How- 
ard, High Admiral of Henry VII f. 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL STOCK. 

Of Ihc celebrate! stock on th. bum of the late Mr. 
ituarlley, at Mollnad, in this county, nothing need be 
mmJ since not only here but in every |» irt of Kuglairl it 
u acknowledged ; and when announced for sale by llmt 
rice Went judge, Mr. Thomas Hussey, u! Way brook, 
near Lxeter, the greatest interest was oiciU I. I'h 
took place on Thursday lust, ut Mollnnd, and U . al- 
ter lor present admiration and future reference, we pre- 
sent the result to our renders. 


Lot — N o.l. Was 
a Cow in Calf, 
and this was 
knocked down 


at 


46 

A 

0 

2 

do... 

... 33 

12 

0 

3 

do. . 

.. 31 

10 

0 

4 

•lo . . 

.. 26 

5 

0 

5 

Ho. . 

.. 25 

4 

0 

6 

do... 

... 31 

10 

0 

7 

do .. 

.. 25 

4 

0 

8 

do.. 

... 43 

1 

0 

9 

do... 

... 26 

5 

e 

10 

do... 

. 18 

18 

0 

11 

do... 

... 22 

1 

0 

12 

do... 

... *>•> 

1 

0 

13 

do... 

.. 16 

5 

6 

14 

do.. 

.. 26 

5 

0 

15 

do... 

. 31 

10 

0 

16 

do... 

... 21 

0 

0 

17 

do... 

... 15 

15 

0 

18 

do... 

... 16 16 

0 

19 

do... 

... 25 

4 

0 

*20 

do... 

... 8 

8 

0 

21 

do... 

... 29 

8 

0 

22 

do... 

... 21 

3 

0 

flo.l HeifcrCalf 15 

15 

0 

2 

do... 

.. 6 

6 

0 

3 

do... 

... 6 

16 

6 

4 

do. . 

... 4 

14 

6 

5 

do... 

... 5 

5 

0 

6 

do... 

... 15 

14 

6 

7 

do... 

... 5 

15 

6 

8 

do... 

... 6 

16 

6 

9 

do.. 

... 19 

19 

0 

10 

do... 

... 5 

5 

0 

11 

do... 

... 6 

16 

6 

No. 

1 Bull Calf 23 

2 

0 

2 

do... 

... 13 

13 

0 

3 

do. . 

... 19 

8 

6 

4 

do... 

... 5 

15 

6 

5 

do. . 

.. 5 

5 

0 

6 

do. 

... 11 

11 

0 

7 

do.. 

.. 6 

6 

0 1 

8 

do.. 

. . 5 

5 

0 1 


The summary of the sale 
Hand thus; — 


N o,9 Bull Calf 13 13 0 

10 do 22 1 0 

11 do 10 10 0 

No. 1 Heifer in 

Calf 46 4 0 

2 do.. . 29 8 0 

3 do 32 11 0 

4 do 15 15 0 

5 do 31 10 0 

6 do.. .. 16 5 6 

7 do.. .. 21 0 0 

8 do 25 4 0 

9 do 17 17 0 

10 do 14 14 0 

11 do 21 0 0 

12 do 27 6 0 

13 do 16 5 6 

No. I Yearling’ 

Heifer. ... 54 12 0 

2 do 29 8 0 

3 do 21 0 0 

4 do 18 18 0 

5 <to 17 17 0 

6 do 13 2 6 

7 do 10 10 0 

8 do.. ... 19 8 6 

No. 1 Yearling 

Bull 26 5 0 

2 do 16 16 0 

3 Old Bull 33 12 0 

No. I Two 3 

year old 

Steers .... 39 18 0 

2 Two do... 44 2 0 

3 Two do... 37 16 0 

4 Two do.. 35 14 0 

5 One do.. 13 10 0 

6 Two 2 yr. 

old Steers 33 12 0 

7 Two do... 28 7 0 

8 Two do... 23 0 0 

9 Two Steer 

Yearlings 26 5 0 

10 Two do... 21 0 0 

11 Two do... 14 14 0 

12 One do.. 8 8 0 

if bullocks, therefore, will 


22 Cows 

1 1 llnfer Calves . . , 

1 1 Lull ditto 

13 Heifer* in Calf. . , 
8 Yearling Heifers 

3 Bulls 

22 Steers 


£ *. d. 

.5*i6 9 0 
98 14 0 
136 10 0 
315 0 0 
184 16 0 
76 13 0 
326 6 0 


AVERAGE EACH. 

£ s. d. 

25 5 0 

.... 9 0 0 

12 8 0 

.... 24 5 0 
» . . • 23 2 0 
..... 25 10 0 
15 0 0 


Added to the above sum* the purchasers paid the Com- 
mission of 2* per cent. 


There were also sold 900 Exmoor sheep, at from 18*. 
to Z4s. eaeh, and 17 horses and colts. 


This memorable sale was very largely and moat highly 
respectably attended, many person* being present front 
the upper counties,— Norfolk, Warwick, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, &c., &c. ; and among them was the 
Steward ol the L»rJ of Leicester, and two of his lord* 


ship’s tenants, who purchased 19 of the bullocks. Some 
of them also arc going iuto Warwick, und Berkshire. 
'1 here were likewise mmhc spirited customers Irom Corn- 
wall, us well us the neighbourhood ot Kxcter. A Cow 
und Yearling Heilcr were purchased by one of t licsc at 
lUOL 2s. , ami in all 11 of the bullocks will go into that 
county. 

The Auctioneer gave proof of his perfect knowledge 
of his business, and the biddings were most spirited. 
Indeed, to show that there wus nothing like lagging in 
the work, wc may mention that the sale commenced ut 
half.past 1 o’clock, uud the whole (90 bullocks, 17 
horses, and 900 sheep) were sold in less than lour 
hours ! ! 3 'he 900 sheep were sold in lots of 20 and less, 
and were nil knocked down in the short space of half 
an hour! ! 


THE RIVAL “ CHEVALIERS.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IlAAirSUI RE COUNT Y NEWSPAPER . 

Sin, — The public is indebted to you for the ob- 
servations contained in your last, as to the near re- 
semblance of the names of these two very differ rut 
wheats, whose qualities are as opposite as the tem- 
perature of the North and South Poles ; the names 
are even more alike than you have reported. It 
should be “ Chevalier’s Prolific Brown Wheat,” 
and ** Brown’s Prolific Chevalier Wheat,’’ which 
two, by a transposition of words, and the alteration 
of one letter, are one and iJie same sentence. The 
similarity, I have reason to know, Las deterred many 
a farmer from sowing Brown’s White Chevalier j a 
wheat which, lor produce and value of straw' and 
grain, l am disposed to match against any know’n 
description of white wheat ; I have tried it in large 
and small allotments aguinst Whittington, lied 
Lammas, Golden Drop, 3 ulavera, Golden Swan, 
Jrump,&c., and it heats all in the quantity of its 
produce, and the quality of its flour. A neighbour 
of mine lias thrasLed from seven acres this season 
77 sacks of this wdieat, being 11 socks to the acre, 
growing on soil not worth more than 1 Is. per acre. 
Of course the land was in good condition, hut not 
out of the way ; having been wheat, barley, grass, 
manured for turnips, which were good, and now 
wheat. I have many ears taken from the middle of 
a field, containing from 80 to 95 grains each. The 
Whittington is condemned with us as an autumnal 
sown wheat ; it being the only variety affected with 
red rust— other varieties growing in the same field 
being untouched j the (ample uneven, and the grain 
light. Provided the corn were as valuable, 1 am 
not satisfied it would not answer better than the 
3 alovera as a spring wheat ; for, having a deficiency 
of the latter to finish a field this year, on the 3rd of 
March I drilled two bushels of Whittington. It 
will be recollected that we bad a drought of many 
weeks at that time, and none of my field uppeared 
above ground until the middle of April ; under a 
favourable summer and good ground it grew rapidly, 
and produced a good crop, but the Whittington was 
a foot higher than the 3'alavera, with as many grains 
in one ear as the Taluvera had in three, with no 
symptoms of rust, which so much affected that sown 
in the autumn ; the absence of which I attribute to 
its coming into ear at a lat**r season, more congenial 
to its nature. 3’be Golden Drop and Brown’s White 
Chevalier ore the two favourites for general sowing 
in this neighbourhood. Report speaks highly of the 
new Red Bnttanin for stiffness and length of straw, 
and quantity of produce; bat there is yet but u 
small quantity sown. 1 am, &c., 

II hitchurchf Sep%%3 t 1840, Practical. 

2 A 
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REPORT 

To tiii; Highland and Agkk ulii hal So- 
ciety op .Scotland, of a Cheap Mode of 
Breaking the Pan and Stir king the 
Subhoil. 

To Mr. Smith, of Deanston, the merit of the inven- 
tion of the subsoil plough must be thankfully awarded 
by every agriculturist, and where it is applied, there 
cun be but fine opinion as to the efficient manner in 
which it does its work. We must recollect, how- 
ever, that there are a great many instances in which 
farmers, on a moderate 6cale, cannot conveniently 
procure this somewhat costly implement, and even 
if they d'd possess it, they might not have the com- 
plement of horses necessary for working it eff ectually. 
It lias occurred to me, therefore, that if a substitute, 
even to a limited extent, could he placed within the 
reach of all, it would be a considerable benefit, and, 
for some time, 1 have directed iny attention to this 
point. 

While discussing t lie plan which 1 have now 
adopted with a friend in Edinburgh, he suggested a 
scheme which, by the September number of the 
Farmers' Magazine, p. 169, appears to have previously 
occurred to Mr. Pusey, M.P. It is the application 
of a cutter, resembling the plough coulter, imme- 
diately behind the heel of the common plough ; but, 
after consulting some practical people, I found that 
an implement of this description would be very 
heavy in the draught, unwieldy and difficult to ma- 
nage, particularly in turning, even if it had the 
wheel in front, as shown in Mr. Pusey's English 
plough, but which is very seldom applied to a Scotch 
one. I, therefore, reverted to my first project, 
which, after u few modifications in the manner of 
working the implement, is as follows: — 

1 took off the wings of a common drill grubber 
(with wheels), leaving merely the beam with the 
leading tine, which, by means of a wedge, can he so 
adjusted as to penetrate to the depth required, and 
I found, that by following with this machine in the 
furrow mode by a common plough preceding it, the 
effect was infinitely more powerful than I could have 
imagined — at various depths, ranging from 3 to 8 
inches below the furrow. 

The beam should be lowered ns much as the 
wheels will allow, which gives the line a greater 
power of resistance, but, the implement being quite 
light, a boy of 1 2 years old can guide it, nnd all that 
is required is to raise it up a little when if meets 
with any impediment which might bend the tine. 

Lest this application of the drill grubber should 
not have been hitherto attempted, 1 think it right to 
send this notice of it to the Society, and from the ex- 
periments I have already made, I feel confident that 
those who may be induced to adopt it will find it, at 
least a more effectual and a cheaper mode of break- 
ing the pan nnd stirring the subsoil than that which 
is occasionally resorted to — viz., by making one 
plough follow in the furrow' made by another. 

I have tried it in a field ef, perhaps, as stiff a soil 
ns any in the kingdom, and find that, for a depth of 
n inches below an 8-inch furrow, the draught for 2 
horses is about the .same as in a common plough, 
and a depth of 3 inches gives the same draught for 
one horse. In lighter soils, of course, tin* depth can 
he greatly increased with the same draught, hut care 
must be tal.cn in coining in contact with drains and 
fast stones. — 1 remain, 6cc., 

John S. Richardson, 
Ditjour Castle, $ept. 15 1810, 


TALLOW AND THE ANGLO- 
UUSSIAN TRADE. 

Gl’sti.i men,— In accordance with the promise which 
1 addressed to you through the Morning Herald of the 3*1 
iu.st., 1 proceed to ihe consideration of our commercial 
intercourse with Russia (embracing other articles of 
foreign growth as well as tallow), aud the effect deduri- 
b!e from it on British industry and capital. 

I told you tallow was not the only article of northern 
produce which is brought here with the brand of Rus- 
sian monopoly upon it, and at the moment 1 was pen- 
ning that assertion, the Dundee Journal had just been 
published with the following statement regarding Jlai. 

Dundee, Sept. 1.— In our last we stated that u great 
advance had taken place in the prices of flax at St. Pe- 
tersburg previous to the 13th ultimo, and ad vices of a 
later date put us in possession of the quantities sold, 
even at higher rates than we then mentioned. They are 
as follow : — 

13.000 poods 6 and 9-heads flax, at 85r. nnd 98r. 

85.000 „ t , „ 90r. and lOOr. 

0,300 „ „ 9 „ lOOr. 

19.000 „ 6 and 9- heads „ 1 lOr. and llOr. 

and 7,309 ,, 9- heads „ 112r. 

And the prices which the dealers demand for the re- 
mainder ol their stocks are 105r. and 1 I5r. for 6 and 9- 
hends. At Riga, on and previous to the 15th ult.. DC 
and RT had been sold in considerable parcels at 20 fr. 
and 28Ar., aud TR was held al33r. and 34r, At Arch- 
angel flax was v in good demand at 37r. for Otbornoy, 
34 r. for Crown, and 25ir. for fourth sort. As was tolw 
expected, this grout advance in the price of the taw ma- 
terial hns had a great effect upon our market : '21. ocr 
ton of a rise on the prices of flax has b.^en demanded by 
holders on the finer qualities of flax, and a correpomluif 
rise on the prices of yarns is demanded. The manufac- 
turer cun ill afford to pay this rise, and the natural con- 
sequence is that lie must limit h»s operations until the 
prices of the manufactured article will admit of bi> 
giving the rise demanded.’’ — Dundee Courier. 

There is, it is true, little consolation in the reflection 
that if your branch of trade is bad, others are as bad or 
worse ; but if it can be shown that thi* unnatural state 
of tilings is chiefly the result of eur own want of fore- 
sight, and that year after year we have submitted to be 
fleeced by these foreign extortioners, let us now at least 
bestir ourselves, and resolve to play that game no more. 
For instance, let us take the attempt of Mr. Biddle, the 
celebrrted American banker, lo r.d«e cotton to a ficti- 
tious value, andobserve the sequel —that great speculator, 
though upheld by all that talent, money, and influence 
could tff’ect, was, by the manly courage of the Lanca- 
shire spiunen, defeated, and Mr. liidule was compelled 
to retire from the field a discomfited and unhappy maa. 
Again, let us call to mind the no less famous ■ allow- 
spcculatiou, by a foreigner of the name of Hilbtrs, 
which you will all recollect as having terminated in Inl- 
and disaster to all the parties engaged m it, because you 
abstained from buying his tallow until the price receded 
to 31/. per leu. But in 1838 9, prudence seems to have 
forsaken yod. Right or wrong you would buy tallow, 
up to the extravagant priee of 59s. ; thus thrusting your 
property into the pockets of alien monopolists; but the 
moment you had relieved them of that season’s fore- 
stalling, and the time had arrived for collecting the next 
year’s supplies in the interior of Russia, down came the 
price from 59s. to 46s., causing to some of you, if not 
all, a loss of 13/. per ton. I rejoice to hear that you are 
not likely to play that game this season. Already, at 
tliis early period, the stock of tallow in London is omr- 
mans ; about 25,000 casks against 7,600 casks this time 
last year, none of which wili be wanted at ihe outports, 
as the supplies from Ru-sia and South America to Liver- 
pool and Bristol, Scotland and inland, are fully as 
abundant as to the Thymes. 

Therefore, treat the idea of scarcity, the only legiti- 
mate excuse for high prices, as a farce ; buy steaddy from 
hand to mouth, and not only will you defeat tlu-se Rus- 
sians for this season, as the Lancashire manufacturer? 
defeated Mr, Biddle with his bales of cotton, but you 
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will ensure for yourselves moderate prices for next year, 
because your friends, these Russian commercial magni- 
fies, will no! dare to make extensive contracts in their 
own country for the following season, until they have 
rid themselves of their present stock here and to arrive. 
To the flux spinners of Scotland ami Yorkshire I tender 
the same advice, and hope they will adopt it, because 
there is no way of baffling a commercial conspiracy so 
effectual as a general abstinence, on the part of the mu- 
oofactarers and consumers ; and certainly with our pre- 
sent prospects of abundance of all the products of the 
earth at home and abroad, we may laugh to scorn the 
attempt to burden us with foreigu products at uar 
prices in time of peace. 

I hope, gentlemen, you will not imagine from any- 
thing which I have advanced, that 1 desire for you or 
rayaelf any other than a fair »ystcm of reciprocity in our 
dealings with the subjects of foreign states. Do wc get 
this from Russia 1 Look at her tariff and ut ours ; and, 
above all, contrast the treatment of our merchants hy 
her Government, and her citizens by ours. While by 
the laws of England, and no less so by the liberal de- 
position of her people, these Russian monopolists have 
the free run of our markets to the exclusion of native 
merchants, while all their transactions are untaxed, und 
held sacred from the inquisitor's eye, there is not an 
entry made in the books of any of our countrymen set- 
tled ia her dominions, that is not required to be made 
known to the officers, with a view to be taxed at the end 
of the year. 

I have given you at foot the weekly returns of the 
stock of tallow warehoused in London on the 21st Sep- 
tember in'each of the years 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840, 
together with the price of yellow candle. This lut 
speaks for itself ; it tells you, the manufacturers of soup 
and candles in Great Britain, that although the supply 
this gear exceeds by threefold that of 1839, you will be 
expected to pay 50*. per ton additional merely to please 
these two or three Russians and their barkers. 

A Manufacturer. 
1837. 1838. 1839. I 1840. 

Stock 20,603 9.6991 7,591 24,611 

Delivered last week .... 3,544 2,8bp; 2,479 2.592 
Ditto from 1st June .... 32,86b 27,016 25,945 19 861 

Arrived last week 5,156 2,980 2,197 4,453 

Ditto from 1st June .... 43,183 33,260 23.035 29,004 
Price of Y. C. Tallow .. 40*. 52s.9d. 49s.9d. 52*.3d. 

Ditto of Town ditto .... 44«. 56*.6d.i 53s. 56$.6d. 

THE TALLOW TRADE.— The letter on the high 
price of tallow, which was noticed a few days ago, has 
called forth another, the object of which is to account 
far that price, notwithstanding the large stock in Lon- 
don. The different liases of argument adopted by our 
two correspondents are, that the one who complains of 
the high price refers to the London stock, while the one 
who justifies it refers to the quantity at St. Petersburg!). 
Thu?, the latter explains the circumstance of the stock 
being at present large in London by the fact that the 
shipments from St. Pcteraburgh are earlier than usual, 
and a greater quantity has been shipped off, and states 
that the stock at St. Petersburg is 20,000 casks less than 
last year, while the whole quantity that will be brought 
down there in the course of the year will la? no more than 
140,090 casks, in addition to which 12,000 casks may be 
got from Odessa. He adds the following estimate : — 

, 1830. j 1837. 1838. | 1831). 1840. 

Casks. | Casks. Casks, ( 'asks. Casks. 


Stock at St. IVtcrsNirah. ! 

j UUH i 41400 12183 18080 1380 0400 

Brought down 141220 137800 132*50 162000 14*0000 

Total 182(520 17U083 140030 104180 140408 

From Odessa 14400 15200 110000 11000 12000. 

107020 105183 151030 175780 101106 


Stock, London, June 1 16781 10286 3640 10350 16400 

213801*205400 155570 180130 170800 


By this it appears, that the price has followed the total 
number-, for in 1836 and 1837 it was low (44s. and 
40s.), because the quantity was large, rose to 53s. in 
1338 because it was moderate, continued high in 1839 
lor a similar rca.on, and is so in the present year. Of 
this total sum that regulates the price, the London stock 
forms but a small item, and, not varying according to 
the total itself, cannot form an index to the rise or fall 
of the price. As communications on a subject like this 
can scarcely come from parties completely disinterested, 
the arguments on both sides, and especially estimates on 
future contingencies must be received with some degree 
of caution ; hut, admitting the numerical statements to 
he correct, ll»e arguments advanced by the second cor- 
respondent appear the soundest, although his views pro- 
mise less advantage to the public. — Times. 

THE TALLOW TRADE. — The price or tallow is 
still diH'us-cd on both sides with much pertinacity. 
I lie correspondent who originally argued against the 
highness of the price, on the ground of the stock being 
large in Lomlou, and who was answered hy another, 
"ho replied by stating the smallness of the supplies 
f.om St. Petersburg!!, has taken a new ground to 
defend his position. He would question the accuracy 
of the statements respecting the supply, and by showing 
how false the current report* last season turned out to 
be, makes a new statement by striking an average fur 
the present year’s supply taking the medium between 
the actual and reported supply lust year as a basis. 
Last year he says the report was that the supply would 
be 140,000 casks, and yet it turned out to be 162,000, 
even according to the statement made by the opposite 
party. The supply for this year is also reported to be 
140,000 casks, and he would therefore, taking a medium, 
us above described, set this down at 151,000. The 
estimate will then be— 

Casks. 

Stock at St. Petersburgli (in round numbers) 


on the 1st of June . . 10 000 

Brought down 151,000 

From Odessa 12,000 

Stock in London, June 1 15,000 

Total of Russian tallow 188,000 

Add for South American tallow 12,000 

And the totalis 200,000 


Now, for 18:16 the total has been stated at about 
214,000, and this dilference our correspondent contends 
is not enough to account for a dilference in the prices of 
12s. perewt. He also argues against the alleged fact 
that the shipments from St. Petersburg!) are earlier and 
larger than usual, which was asserted to show that the 
London vtock must not betaken as a criterion of the sup- 
ply. He then gives the following statement of the ship- 
ments by the hut mail : — 


Cask*. 

1838 103,350 

1839 87,6*22 

1840 76,764 


The urticle is one of such great importance that every 
attempt to come at the true state of the case must be in- 
teresting. Having laid the statements on each side be- 
fore the public, it is for them and the traders in the ar- 
ticle to decide which has the best of the argument. — 
The Times. 

STATISTICS OF ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 
— Above 30,000 birds, chiefly the common fowl, have 
been hatched by the eccaleobion during the two year, 
it ha* been before the public. The eggs used have ex- 
ceeded 40.000, being a failure ofaboat one-fourth. This 
is not owing to any detect in tho machinery, or iis ap- 
p'ication, but to want ot impregnation, staleness, or 
jolting of the eggs in conveyance to ami from the mar- 
ket. The greatest number of failures are from eggs laid 
during the moulting sen-ou, when ihe ill-condition of 
the birds renders ninny of them unproductive. Most of 
the birds are reared, and laden well, the average loss 
being less than in the farmyard, 

2 A 2 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


general agricultural report for 

SEPTEMBER. 

From the commencement, until about the 20th of 
this month, the weather was exceedingly favourable 
f^r the ingathering of the crops in all parts of Eng- 
land ; indeed the progress made in the fields, during 
that period, in securing the wheat, barley, and oats 
was wonderfully great. Since the latter period, 
however, until near its close, the atmosphere was 
much less propitious than could have been desired ; 
tho wind having vibrated from the south to the north 
west, bringing with it some heavy showers of rain, 
which materially impeded the progress in our northern 
districts, and caused serious apprehensions to be en- 
tertained of much of the late produce being con- 
siderably damaged. However, we arc b*ppy to state 
tlmt the intelligence which has reached us thence 
from our numerous correspondents, is by no means 
of so unfavourable a character as might, under ex- 
isting circumstances, have been anticipated, since 
we learn that, on good soils, a fair clearance has been 
already effected of the wheat, bailey, and oats; 
while, on heavy lands, harvest at least, should the 
atmosphere prove tolerably fine, is expected to be 
concluded by, or shortly after, the first week in Oc- 
tober. Should such be the case, the wheat cropping 
will he ended nearly, or quite, ten days earlier than 
was that of last season, and, we trust, prove remu- 
nerative to the growers. From the southern, western, 
and midland counties, in which scarcely any corn, if 
a few patches of oats be excepted, is out lying, our 
accounts state that the hue and seasonable rains have 
been of great advantage in bringing the land into a 
good tilth for ploughing, which operation has pro- 
gressed rapidly and with few interruptions; indeed, 
the whole vegetable creation appears to have de- 
rived considerable benefit from the tolerably plenti- 
ful supply of moisture which has lately fallen. 

As a difference of opinion still appears to exist, 
even amongst those immediately engaged in agricul- 
ture, as to tho quality and general yield of the pre- 
sent year’s wheat crop, we have been at considerable 
pains, since the date of our la3t report, to arrive at 
conclusions on this important subject, and, with tho 
aid of some of the leading men in the kingdom, with 
whom we feel justly proud in being identified, the 
result ofourinquiries has exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. Not that we mean to assert that the 
harvest, as to the quantity grown, will exceed that of 
previous seasons, but that the condition never was 
exceeded, which circumstance must, as a matter of 
course, prove of the greatest importance to the pro- 
ducers, who for good heavy wheats can always find a 
ready market, at tolerably fair prices, while it too 
often happens that the weathered serts canuot be got 
off even at a great sacrifice. 

I he duty on foreign wheat, in tho course of the 
mouth, having receded to its almost minimum 
point, the greatest activity has been apparent by the 
boilers of that grain releasing the whole of the 
bonded stocks, at the various imports of 2s. 8d., 6s. 
8d., 10s. Od., and 13s. 8d. per qr. ; but it is fully 
expected to rise, shortly, to Ids. 8d., in which case, 
most of the cargoes to arrive will be landed in ware- 
house, for a short time. 

Throughout our provinces, the receipts of grain 
direct from the larmers have been on n very mode* 


rate scale, which circumstance has caused holders to 
demnnd, during the last ten days, improved cur- 
rencies. The finest heavy wheats, in all the princi- 
pal markets ef consumption — viz , Liverpool, Hull, 
Boston, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, &c. f have 
commanded a steady sale, at fully, but at nothing 
quotable beyond, previous rates ; while the value of 
the middling and inferior descriptions has been well 
sustained. New maltiLg barley has sold briskly, at 
fair quotations, which may now be said as fairly 
made ; but grinding and distilling sorts have been 
much neglected, without alteration in price. The 
malt trade has been much depressed, and the wea- 
thered qualities have fallen Is. per qr. Owing to 
the abundance of free foreign oats, that article must 
be noted from 6d. to, in some transactions, 2s. per 
qr. cheaper, with every prospect of a further de- 
cline. Scarcely any really fine Scotch oats have 
been offering. Beans and peas without material al- 
teration. 

We regret to state that the growth of hops has 
turned out an almost utter failure, arising from a 
preponderance of mildew, blight, &c., which has 
not been without considerable effect upon the value 
of all descriptions, an improvement of nearly &0 
per cent, having taken place in their quotations. 
From Kent and Sussex, about 3,000 pockets of bops 
have been received in the Borough ; some of the 
finest of which have realized from 17/. to 20/. per 
cwt. ; while the mouldy kinds have gone off at 91. to 
1 2/. per cwt. It is expected that the old duty will 
not exceed 30,000/. 

Although considerable quantities of wheat, barley, 
and oats were saved in different parts of England in 
the early part of the month, we regret to state that 
the heavy rains experienced from the 20th to the 
26th materially retarded the progress ef harvest, acid 
thereby caused much inconvenience to the farmers. 
The various markets have been amply supplied with 
grain, tha demand for which has proved heavy, at 
drooping prices* 

Iu the south of Ireland, nearly the whole of the 
crops hove been secured ; but, iu the north, exten- 
sive breadths of barley and oats remain in the fields. 
With respect to the probable yield, it is anticipated 
that it will not exceed an average. The wheat and 
oat trades bave been excessively dull, at consider- 
ably lower rates. 

In our great stock districts, the epidemic amongst 
cattle has been raging, and causing great losses to 
the graziers; and the depastured stock has not fared 
so well as we have sometimes had occasion to notice. 
The turnip crop is fully expected to fall short of an 
average, which circumstance has induced higher 
rates to be demanded for both old and new bay'. 

The following is our usual monthly statement of 
the transactions in Smithfield Cattle Marker. The 
supplies of beasts have consisted of 16,020 ; of 
shewp and lambs, 142,429; of calves, 1,400; and of 
pigs, 3,823 ; while the prices have ranged us fol- 
lows: — Beef, from 3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. ; mutton, Ss. 
4d. to As. ; lamb, As. to As. 8d. ; veal, 4s. to As. 4d. ; 
perk, 4s. to As. per 8lbs. to sink the offals. 

Owing to most of the stock coming to band in bad 
condition, the finest beasts and sheep have sold 
briskly, at full prices ; but, in order to effect sales 
of tbe middling and inferior kinds, lower prices have 
been submitted to. 

Tbe arrirala of slaughtered meat up to Nevrgat* 
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and Leaden hall markets have been on the increase, 
bat, as they have come to hand in inferior condition, 
they bare sold at very low prices. 

A STATEMENT and COMPARISON of the SUP- 
PLIES and PRICES of FAT STOCK, exhibited 
and sold iu Smithfibld Cattle Market, on 
Monday, September 30, 1839, and Monday, Septem- 
ber 23, 1840. 

At per Bibs, to sink the offals • 


Sept. 30, 1839. 

Sept. 28, 

1840. 

a. 

d. 

e. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Coarse & inferior Beasts 2 

4 to 2 

« ^ 

2 

10 to 3 

0 

Second quality do 2 

10 

3 

2 .. 

3 

2 

3 

4 

Prime large Oxen 3 

6 

3 

10 .. 

3 

6 

3 

10 

Prime Scots, Sec 4 

0 

4 

8 .. 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Coarse & inferior Sheep 2 

8 

3 

6 .. 

3 

2 

3 

6 

Second quality do 3 

8 

3 

10 . 

3 

8 

3 

10 

Prime coar*e wool led do. 4 

0 

4 

6 .. 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Prime Southdown do.. 4 

8 

5 

0 . 

4 

8 

5 

0 

Large coarse Calves .. 4 

0 

4 

4 .. 

4 

2 

4 

6 

Prime small ditto 4 

6 

4 

8 .. 

4 

8 

5 

0 

Large Hogs 3 

10 

4 

6 .. 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Neat small Porkers 4 

8 

5 

0 .. 

4 

8 

4 19 


SUPPLIES. 

Sept. SO, 1S89 

Beasts. 3.674 

Sheep 25,910 

Calres 127 

Pigs 410 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

It is now our pleasing task to inform the public 
that the harvest is quite completed here ; in fact 
there was hut little white com out at the end of 
August, and the weather for the first fortnight of 
this month was very favourable for winding up the 
few late pieces of barley and the beans and peas. 
The crop taken together must be regarded as a good 
average one, and remarkably well got in. We had 
a few fine showers about the middle of the harvest, 
but without the least damage being done. The 
wheat is not so bulky a crop in straw as it usually 
is, but promises well as to yield, except where the 
plant had become very defective ; in such cases the 
produce per acre cannot be good: this applies, 
however, fortunately, to no very considerable part 
of the crop. The barley on our best convertible 
land is a superb crop, and the quality fine. Upon 
the very strong clays and chalky soils it is not so 
good: the backward sown in particular has done 
badly on the dry soils. Upon the whole, however, we 
regard this crop also as a good average one. Oats 
are also generally good ; and having lately had an 
opportunity of seeing a large portion of the Hun- 
tingdon and Cambridgeshire Fens, we found this 
crop remarkably fine there, and generally well se- 
cured. Peas are also after all better tlian was ex- 
pected, though not equal to an average of years ; 
and the same may be said of beans, not being so 
good as of late years. The fine showers in the 
middle of the harvest greatly improved *he turnips, 
and the weather for the last ten days has again 
been very favourable to their growth, hut nearly 
all the latter sown ones lost plant, so that in this 
county they never can make a full crop ; some, how- 
ever, never were better, and wo have seen some 
good mangel wurzel and cow-cabbages. The rains, 
though very beneficial, have never been for the last 
three months sufficiently heavy to make the pas- 
ture ground yield a good supply ; there has been 
therefore generally a great want of feed ; and the 
evil has been, in some districts, greatly aggravated 
by the prevailing epidemic among both sheep and 
beasts, but particularly the latter. Within the 


Sept. 28, 1840. 
3,658 
27.510 
121 
563 


last few days, however, we have hail some very 
flue showers, which have fallen most opportunely 
for preparing the land for the wheat sowing ; and 
on the southern side of the county, on the chalky 
slow growing soils, some of our farmers have already 
commenced putting in this crop. The young seeds 
are generally weak, and will this year uflord but 
very little autumnal feed. Since the introduction 
of a considerable quantity of foreign wheat into the 
market, prices have gone down about Is. per 
bushel ; that is, from 0s. Gd. to about 8s. Gd., and 
there is not much probability of its going down 
much further, at any rate not till the sowing season 
is over ; and the probability is, that it will range 
for the season somewhere about 8s. the bushel — a 
price of which neither grower nor consumer ought 
to complain. The price of wool remains stationary, 
though within the last fortnight there lias been a 
rather greater disposition to buy, prices varying 
from Is. to Is. 3d. per lb. We are very happy 
to report that there is some probability of our being 
benefited by a new railroad, running direct from 
Manchester and Leicester, through the heart of this 
county, to London ; and it affords us great plea- 
sure to find, that it not only meets with the con- 
currence of our leading merchants and manufac- 
turers, but also very generally of the owners and 
occupiers of the soil, notwithstanding the great nui- 
sance which we admit railroads are to the latter, 
during the period of their construction. It is idle, 
however, now to stand out against the astonisliiug 
powers of locomotion which modern science is intro- 
ducing ; and if it is simply regarded in the first 
instance only as circulating an immense capital 
through a large portion of the working and trading 
parts of the community, it cannot but be beneficial. 
Besides which, the one in question will not only 
run over some of the finest coal mines in the king- 
dom, hut will, by the most direct course, connect 
nearly the whole of our great manufacturing towns 
immediately with the metropolis. Whereas, the 
zig-zag course of the Birmingham line is not only 
quite out of the way of these great towns, hut to- 
tally incompetent to meet the present increasing 
demands for railroad accommodation. The pro- 
jectors of the above line have, therefore, our 
warmest good wishes, and we doubt not but they 
will meet with the countenance and support of all 
the intelligent part of our agriculturists. — Sept. 25. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Previous to the present harvest, the public mind 
was never more sensitive upon any subject than the 
great importance to the country of securing the 
grain in good condition. In whatever company you 
might chance to fall, the first topic introduced was 
the state of the crops, and what disastrous conse- 
quences must ensue if the produce of our soil should 
be injured by adverse weather, with expressions of 
sincere gratitude to the Giver of all Good, for the 
brilliant sunny days with which Augustcommenced. 
Not only the agriculturist, but the merchant and 
manufacturers, were united in this opinion, and it 
must show to the former that he 19 bound for the 
welfare of his country, to cultivate the land he occu- 
pies in such a manner ns will ensure the greatest 
produce, and prevent as far as possible our being 
dependent upon foreign countries for the bread we eat. 
In a few days after my last report of 23rd duly, the 
weather changed for the better, and from the 26th, 
to the lltli of August we had not a drop of rain — 
and the power of a glorious aun caused a wonderful 
improvement in the corn crops. On the late sown 
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wheat, and especially that sown in spring, the pro- 
gress in four or five weeks was extraordinary, and this 
continued till they were ready for the sickle. 1 ex- 
pressed an opinion that in these crops there would 
he a falling off in the produce, but I aiu most happy 
to say, that from the favourable circumstances for 
their ripening, the deficiency will not be so great as 
1 anticipated. My impression was, that on the 
best soils the crop would be an average one, on 
others two-thirds, and on the inferior one-half. The 
result, however, will be a much greater yield ; I 
believe on the worst soils the produce will be two* 
thirds, and many on the better kinds may be ex- 
pected to equal the produce of the autumn sown 
crops, especially the Talavera, which variety appears 
much better calculated for spring sowing than the 
golden drop or old lamtnas. Though this has been 
a most favourable season for spring sown wheat, 
still it bus established no principle in favour of the 
system ; and I think the farmer would not act 
wisely to adopt that plan if he could get his wheat 
in by the middle of November in a tolerably fair 
state. Though the generality of wheat was thin on 
the ground, still the yield will not be diminished 
from this circumstance, the straw beiug much 
stronger, and the ear longer and better filled, than 
in a heavy crop when laid. The new wheat is of a 
very superior quality to last year, and in comparing 
the produce of each, from the partial fuilure of some 
spring sown crops, and a somewhat less breadth 
sown, I believe in this district it will not. be so 
great in measure ns last year; but, in estimating 
the quantity of food produced, we must take into 
account the quality. I find in what I have thrashed 
off, exactly the same quantity of land as last yeur, 
an increase at least of a stone per sack in weight ; 
this I calculate will amount to six per cent., nud I 
shall not overrate the increase of flour at four per 
cent, more ; so, in case the produce of corn should 
measure one-tenth less per acre, still there will be 
as much food in the shape of bread, and the quality 
very much superior. 1 believe that the extra weight 
and improved quality will compensate for the defici- 
ency I apprehend there maybe in the quantity. The 
barley crop is heavier than for some years, and the 
produce will be abundant; the increase in weight 
from last year is even more than in wheat, I find it 
beyond a stone per sack, and the quality is superior. 

1 believe the out, and especially the beau crop is 
equally great ; the latter long in the straw and 
well corned. I am happy to say all the white corn 
is got in with the exception of a little late sown wheat 
in high and cold situations ; but the weather is so 
good, and if it continues a few days longer, by the 
end of this week there will not be fifty acres of 
wheat outstanding in the county. Beans will mostly 
he in the stack by the same time. This has been u 
most propitious harvest, and the grent bulk of the 
corn got in in excellent condition. Perhaps some per- 
sons might be in too great a burry in the early part 
having the recollection of last year in their minds, 
but those who had patience got theirs exceedingly 
well, and the latter harvest has been secured in ex- 
cellent order. Not only the farmer but every per- 
son must be thankful to Providence for his grent 
goodness In thus perfecting and blessing the labours 
of the husbandman ; for getting the harvest well, 
and corn of a good quality, highly concerns every 
man, woman, and child in Britain. As to roots and 
vegetables it is highly gratifying to be able to re- 
port that they are abundant ; and the food for cattle 
in the winter will be beyond an average. 1 do not 
recollect the turnip crop so universally good, espe- 
cially the Swedes, a failure is scarcely to be found. 


It is true that some fields cut a sorry figure in regard 
to weeds in this crop, but if the drill and horse-boe 
were more used in this county the evil would be 
remedied, and the weeds eradicated at one- fourth 
the ex pence of cleaning a broad-cast crop. Potatoes 
and mangel nre else good, though many of tbe lat- 
ter plants have run to seed, if they are cut off two 
or three inches above tbe root when about two feet 
high they will not be much inferior to the other. 
The fallows for wheat are in a state ofgrent forward- 
ness, and it is the fanner’s fault if they are not iu 
excellent order to receive the seed, the weather hav- 
ing been so favourable for working them. Alany, 
where tares have been eaten or mown off, are to ap- 
pearance in as good a state as the dead fallow. 1 
fear mv account of the grazing department will not 
be so favourable as in the farming, for 1 regret to 
state, that little profit is made on cattle for their 
summer’s keep, though the average price of fat beef 
has been (id. per lh. The grazier gives three rea- 
sons for this. 1st, The beasts were too dearly 
bought in. 2nd, The pastures have not bern so 
good from the prevalence of cold frosty nights, and 
not yielded either the quantity or quality of grass, as 
in other seasons — the lnttermatbs sre also very defi- 
cient. 3rd, The Epidemic, which has made sad havo; 
with beasts when about fit for market, if they are 
sent with the complaint upon them ; the price is 
consequently very low, and if kept, they lose their 
flesh rapidly, and are a long time legaioing it. 1 
stated in my last that the disease was on the decline, 
and 1 hoped would soon disappear, but it baffles all 
speculation, foresight, or treatment, and [ regret to 
add is now more general in the county than ever. 
Several flocks of sheep are affected, and it is more 
fatal to them than to beasts. I cannot say many 
cattle have died, but sheep and pigs certainly have, 
and it severely affects those that recover. It has 
made its appearance more than once in the same in- 
dividuals, and perplexes the owners ns to what mode 
of treatment is the best. Some persons maintain it 
is better to leave them to their fate, giving them fod- 
der only when they cannot graze. From what I hare 
seen of the complaint, 1 should attend to the state of 
the bowels, and if that was natural, give warm nou- 
rishing drinks of gruel, linseed, &c., but should tbe 
contrary be the case, some opening medicine ought 
to be given — one to two drains of calomel in camo- 
mile tea is much recommended by persens who have 
tried it. Careful treatment and good nursing will 
be of greater benefit, in my opinion, than drenching 
them with purgatives. However, the epidemic has 
become alarming from its long continuance, and 
being increasing, and I cannot agree with lettiog it 
take its course without endeavouring to alleviate or 
arrest it. The price of grain has fallen since new 
corn has come into the market — the best new' wheat, 
18 stone per sack, may fetch 70s. per qr., hut more 
is making 66s., and up to the former price. From 
the London market holding firm under tbe influx of 
foreign wheat, at 2s. 8d. duty, we do not expect it 
will be lower at present, and no great quantity of 
samples are seen in our market for this season of 
the year. Barley begins at o much lower rate than 
last year, though the quality is much better, and 
weight greater. A few samples have made 40s. but 
the bulk of what lias been sold is from 36s. to 38s., 
with a tendency to further decline. In oats sod 
beans there is little alteration, the former 30s. to 
54s., and beans 44s. to 46s. Seed tares are 11 to 
12s. per bushel. 1 am sorry I cannot say much io 
favour of an increased demand for wool. Tbe Lei- 
cester trade has improved, though not to the extent 
of former years, and the Yorkshire market is in a 
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sluggish state ; yet, wool may be quoted Is. per tod 
higher than at the fair, but no great stroke of busi- 
ness is doing ut that advance. The opinion is that 
it will sooner be higher than lower, as farmers are 
not willing to take 30s. per tod, but this entirely 
depends upon an improvement in trade, on which 
any opinion at the present moment, appears of very 
little value. We are giving our best labourers 12s. 
per week. I cannot conclude this report without 
recommending two implements which l have lately 
u-sed — they are so effective in their operations upon 
stubborn clay soils in particular, that 1 am surprised 
they are not in more general use. — ** Biddell's Sca- 
ntier,'’ and 4 * Cro>skiH\s Clod-crusher.” — Sept. 21. 

N.B. As 1 have not seen n single smut in my 
wheat crop during the course of reaping, or in that 
which I have thrashed, it leads me to believe that 
my plan of dressing the seed is effective. I there- 
fore, beg to refer any of voui readers to the method 
1 adopt, which mav he fouud at page 321 of the 
Farmers Magazine for November, 11139, signed G. 
K. — Sept. 22. 


LINCOLNSHIRE— LINDSEY. 

The south wolds from east to west of this division, 
as well as the fens, have concluded, with the ex- 
ception of a few holds of late sown wheut, and the 
beans, one of the most auspicious and least expen- 
sive harvests ever remembered : labourers were 
plentiful, and the weather all that could be wished. 
Cntting and earn ing went on so eloselv together, 
that as soon os the former was finished the latter 
had only to be effected by carrying the last sheaf 
from the hands of the binder ; anil with very few 
exceptions, the condition was dry enough for im- 
mediate thrashing. For those farmers of the north 
wolds, from I.outh to Boston, the weather has been 
equally good for the getting in half, or more, of 
their corn, hut this week having been w et, for the 
most part of every day, little progress can have 
been made, and a good breadth of both barley and 
oats remain in the fields ; they have not, as yet, had 


sufficient rain to damage or sprout any of the corn, 
yet the colour will suffer in brightness, and the de- 
lay Mill increase the expenses of harvesting. Of 
the crops generally throughout this county, they' 
are fully' up to an average* in quantity, and very 
far above it in quality and weight. Thrashing has 
not been so general as frequently immediately on 
the close of the harvest, and more of the stacks will 
he thatched down, to keep longer than usual, for 
every one seems anxious to set about getting in the 
crop for another year, rather than selling that of 
the present. The rain, though not wanted by those 
who arc yet in the midst of harvest., has come op- 
portunely for setting the ploughs at liberty, and we 
are most actively employed to begin our proceedings 
for wheat sowing. The beans, which are a fine 
crop, and well podded from bottom to top, are in 
the course of cutting, but it may he said of this 
grain, that no haste is ever exercised in getting it 
stacked, for once bound in sheaves, and set up in 
fours to a hunch, it will stand all weather, and 
he got in in fine condition, by catching a fine 
day for carrying at last. Our meat markets hold 
up to higher prices than usual, so near to Michael- 
mas; and fat cattle do not come in so large num- 
bers as usual at this season, neither are those from 
the best lands so fat as generally, and we may say, 
from various causes, the grazing season has been a 
had one ; many of the cattle bought to feed are 
worth now very little over the cost price of last 
spring. Wool also does not move in value above 
the quotations of last month, say 28s. to 30s. per 
todd, without anything like a brisk demand. The 
value of land is fully equal to the prices of last 
year, although we thought then the maximum had 
arrived, and that this autumn a downward tendency 
would have shown itself. Corn, rather than cattle 
and sheep for their feeding profit, seems to he the 
ruling produce whereby to judge of its value, and 
by this test the prospect is good for those who wish 
to effect sales, and many proprietors are trying to 
take the benefit thereof ; the only difficulty lias been 
the investment of capital so obtained, to produce a 
safe and increased interest. — Spilsby , Sepi'Q j. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE, FAIRS, &c. 


4 

MOFFAT SHEEP SHOW AND FAIR, Sept. 11. 
—There wa3 n very large show of Cheviot tups for 
•ale, but the demand and prices were less than usual, 
and a good many were left unsold. There were also a 
number of Leicester tups for rale, which seemed to 
meet a tolerably ready market. The competition for 
premiums given for Cheviot sheep was of the most 
spirited kind, most of the lots being from the stocks of 
the most distinguished breeders of Durafries-shire and 
Tweeddale, and indeed considered the best in the South 
of Scotland; and the judges had great difficulty in 
awatding the premiums, particularly for the tups. The 
show of black cattle was also very superior to any that 
has been for a number of years past ; and the judges 
declared that they had never seen some of the lots of 
stirks surpassed. The quality and number of the rattle 
competing, indicated the renovated attention given to 
the breeding and rearing of Galloways in Upper An- 
nandale. There were a good many small lambs shewu 
for sale, and al«o several lots of very superior two and 
three year old Galloway stots and heifers from farms 
ia the vicinity of Moffat, which, notwithstanding the 
recent great fall in such cattle, gave from 11/. to 12/. 
a-head. The attendance of sheep farmers and dealers 
from the surrounding districts and counties was very 


large, and a great deal of business was done in the sale 
ot slack ewes, wool, &c. The following premiums 
were awarded : — Best 6 cheviot tups, Mr. Aitchisou, 
Menizon, 5 /., second be»t do., Mr. W. Carr others, 
Kirkhill, 3/.; best single Cheviot tup, Mr. Moffat, 
Garwald, 2/. ; best 10 Cheviot gimmers, Mr. Aitchison, 
Menzion, 3 /. ; second best do., Mr. Laidlaw, Cassock, 
1/. 10s. ; best 10 ewe lambs, Mr. Moffat, Garwald, 3/. ; 
second best do., Mr. W. Carrnthers, Kirkhill, 1/. 10s. ; 
best 10 black-faced gimmers, Mr. Laidlaw, Cassock, 
2/. ; two best Leicester tups of any age, Mr. Barry, 
Poldeon, 4/. ; two best one-year old do., bred in Dum- 
fries-shire by one farmer, Mr. Hamilton, Torthorwald, 
2/. Cattle Best lot Galloway stirks, Mr. Stewart, 
Glllcnbie, 2/.; second best do., Mr. D. Rogerson, 
Lcithenhall, 1/. ; best two-year old qney, Mr. A. Hen- 
derson, llazlebaak, 1/.; best Galloway bull, Mr. Johu- 
stone, Capplegill, 1/.— Dumfries Times . 

LEWES. — The great Sheep Fair was held last Mon- 
day, Sept. 20. There were about 30,000 sheep penned, 
for which there was a brisk demand, the attendance ot 
buyers being very numerous, and we are informal that 
very few were driven away unsold. The broken- 
mouthed Southdown ewes are eagerly sought after by 
the buyers of the north, both for breeding and fatting ; 
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and our floekmnstera are always ready to part with 
them, the short herbage of the Downs notbeiug no well 
suited for this description of sheep as the more tender 
herbage of the northern counties. Mr. llidge, who had 
some fine sheep, sold 100 ewes at 50s , and let his rams 
at from 10 guineas to 35/.; he also sold 100 yearling 
wethers at 37*., and 100 lambs at 27*. The prices for 
ewes ranged from 24s. to 42s. ; wethers, 35s. ; and 
lambs from 17s. to 26s. The day being tolerably fine, 
a great number of persons attended the fair, and among 
the company we observed Lord Cantilupe, who took 
great interest in the proceedings of the day. Three 
refreshment booths were on the ground. In the after 
part of the day several of the most eminent flockmasters 
and purchasers dined together in various rooms at the 
White Hart. Mr.Tiverson, a buyer from Cambridge, 
who has been in the habit of attending the fair for the 
last 30 years, took the chair, and congratulated the 
breeders of Sussex on the increasing prosperity of the 
fair. Mr. Raven, an extensive purchaser from Nor- 
wich, said he believed this was the 3Ut year he had 
attended this fair, and he was exceedingly pleased with 
it. He thought, a few years ago, that it had reached 
its climax ; but he discovered every year some improve- 
ment, and «o long as he was able, he should continue 
to attend the fair. The observations of these gentle- 
men were received by the company with loud marks of 
approbation. 

READING FAIR commenced on Monday, but the 
quantity of cheese pitched wus not so much by 50 tons 
as last year. The trade was extremely flat, and full one- 
third was left unsold at the close of the second day, 
owing to the very high prices asked by the dairy farmers. 
The following may be quoted as the prices: — New 
double, from 58s. to 72s. ; old, from 72s. to 84#. ; single 
Gloucester, from 54s. to 63s.; being an advance upon 
last year's prices of 10s. a cwt. The few good horses 
exhibited commanded high prices. 

WORCESTER CATTLE FAIR was well attended, 
but the sales were dull, arising, no doubt, from the scar- 
city of keep generally. Had the recent refreshing rains 
occurred a week earlier, we have no doubt a brisk de- 
mo nd for store stock would have taken place, as the 
supply, particularly iu sheep, was of a very superior 
description. Indeed we heard several judges observe 
that the quality was not to be excelled ; and in number 
there was a very considerable increase, as compared 
with the September fair of former years. For informa- 
tion to our agricultural friends and others interested, 
we subjoin the numbers penned at the last fair held in 
the Old Sheep Market and those since 

In 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 

4,916 5,561 6,120 7,433 

A convincing proof of the necessity of erecting a cattle 
market, and also of the estimation in which the in- 
creased accommodation is held by the public generally. 
The supply of good fat beasts was scanty, but there 
were plenty of a middling description, which did net 
go off well. Good in calf cows were much sought 
after, aud good cows and calves met with ready buyers 
at great prices. Beef averaged, according to quali:y, 
from 6d. to nearly 6£d ; Mutton, 6d. to 6>d. A few 
good horses, both of the nag and waggon kind, were iu 
request, and brought good prices. The total of stock 
exhibited, was— Beasts, 357 ; Calves, 20 ; Sheep, 7,433 ; 
Pigs, 341 ; Horses, 382. Our next fair takes place on 
Monday, November 2, there being none appointed for 
the month of October, it being generally understood, 
both by the farmers and dealers, that each and every 
market-day, from the present time to November, is a 
small Fair for store stock. 

BARNET FAIR.— There were only 4.810 Scotch 
beasts at this market, (which has been known to show 
13.000), a very short supply of Welsh, Herefords, and 
Devons. There were very few purchasers present, 
which may be accounted for from the shortness of keep 
in that district of country, ami the prevalence of the epi- 
demic, which lias for some months been raging amougst 
the cattle. 1 he disease alluded to was for some months 
confined to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, but latterly 


has been spreading, and has now found its way so far 
north as Thir*k; in Yorkshire. Scarcely a Scotch beast 
was shown at Barnet which was not more or less affected 
by it; and a letter, which we have just seen from Hurle- 
Inwh fair, Essex, (held on the 9th inst. ), states that the 
distemper still continues unabated. The fair there was 
quite as bad as at Barnet. Cattle at both fairs were 
losing all expenses, and some considerably more. The 
prices of Highlanders ranged from 12/. 17s. 6d. to 
4 /. 10*. Cattle bought at Dumbarton fair, in June last, 
were leaving nothing for grazing, and losing all expenses. 
It may be interesting to farmers in Ayrshire to know the 
nature of the disease to which I have referred. The first 
symptoms are foaming at the mouth, the eye becomes 
dull and heavy, the tongue enlarges with blisters, the 
hair stare*, and the joints above the hoofs swell. In 
an advanced stage of the disease the hoof* frequently 
fall off, and the poor beast# being thus unable to pull 
food, are sustained by Imy, and sometimes oatmeal gruel. 
Though severe, it is not very fatal. The remedy, com- 
monly applied, is a pound of Epsom salts, with a table 
spoonful of ground ginger.and sometimes a little saltpetre, 
diluted in water. The tongue and mouth are recommend- 
ed to be rubbed with salt -in consequence of which the 
outer coating of the tongue slips off. It is more severe 
on dairy cows than on any other description of stock, 
decreasing their milk, and rendering what little is left 
unfit for human food. We have heard of a gentleman 
to day who had 220 cattle left from Barnet, who used 
1 cwt. of salt in three days. We have heard of one or 
two instances where cattle have taken the disease twice. 

SHEEP-SALES. — Some most important sales of 
South-down *liecp took place during the week preceding 
the last, by Messrs. Verral and Son.— At Mr. Hillman’s 
at the Goat Farm, Ringmer on Wednesday, a flock of 
900 ewes and wethers, and 19 rams, was disposed of. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, 
there was an excellent attendance at the sale, and the 
sheep fetched very good prices. The price obtained by 
Mr. Plumer Verrall, were for ewes,— full-mouthed 
3/. 3s„ six tooth 3/. 12#., four tooth 41 . 1 Is., two tooth 
3/. 5s. wether lambs 23s. The average of ewes was 
57s. 4£d., that of yearling rams 11. 2s , and of ram lambs 
2/. 18s., a two year old ram sold for 9/. Among the 
principal buyers were Messrs. T. Morris, M ad g wick, 
Malpas, Gorringe, Sadler, Kent, Saxby, Hurt, Guy. 
Mannington, &c. — The flock of Mr. Tourle, at Land- 
port farm were put up on the following day by the same 
Auctioneers. The weather was favourable, and a large 
company assembled. The highest prices obtained on 
tins occasion, were as follow*.— two tooth ewes 41s., 
four tooth do. 40s., six tooth do. 40$., full mouth 41s. 
The average being 32s. 6d. Sir F. Russell, Messrs. 
.Tenner (of Midhurst), Hillman, Brooker, Kent, Wille, 
Woodman, Holland, Guy, Rose, &c. were the chief 
buyers.— Mr. Thomas Ellman’s annual sale and letting 
took place at Beddinghatn on Iriday. The highest 
price obtained for one year old ewes was 4/. 4s. : two 
year old 21. 8s.. three year old 21. 16s.; full mouthed St. 
the average price being 2/. 13s. 4$d. — The rams were let 
at from 12/. to 20/. 9s. 6d., the latter sum being bid 
by Mr. Wyatt lor a fine animal (No. 4). — The principal 
rams were hired by Me*«rs. Rutland, II. Boys. Farn- 
comb, Veal, and John Ellman. Among the buyer* of 
ewes were Messrs. Putland, Hart, Hodson, John Saxby, 
Gorringe, Waters, Child, Kaven, Colgate, and John 
Ellman. The cup given by Mr. T. Ellman for the best 
mm lamb was won by Mr. Putland.— Mr. John Ell- 
mun's annual sale und letting took place at Glynde on 
Saturday ; and though the best rams of the flock had 
been let at sheariag time— when some of them obtained 
as much as 64/. — those that were put up on tuis occa- 
sion, realized very high figures, having been let at from 
ten guineas to 31/. 1 0s.. the latter sum being given by 
Mr. fl/shopp, for the three year old ram, No. 30. The 
ewe*, one year old, fetched from 37s. to 63s. ; two years 
old, 40a. to 46s.; aged, 50s. to 110s. ; do (goiieloram), 
60*. to 180#. The chief buyers were Messrs. Putland, 
Buys, Hods in, Woodman, Hart, Elphick, Ridge, Brgg, 
Turner, Veal, Hampton, Savary, and Sliultler. — Mr. 
Putland also gained the cup given by Mr. John Ellman 
for the best ram lamb. 
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REVIEW OF THE CORN TRADE 

DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


The month of September has been on the whole 
favourable for securing the grain crops, and in 
every way propitious to the growth of turnips, 
potatoes, and pasturage in general. Nothing has 
occurred since our last publication in any way 
calculated to alter the opinions which we have 
latterly ventured to give respecting the prospects 
of this harvest; on the contrary, our predictions 
regarding the result of it have been in all material 
respects fully verified by events. The new wheats, 
even already, come away unusually freely from 
the flail, and in quantity, wo are happy to repeat 
that this article is fully equal to the average of 
years. In no season of late has the quality of the 
wheat crop been superior to the present one, in- 
deed it is considerably better than any produced 
in the last two or three seasons. If wc say that 
the improvement in quality this year over that of 
the last is at least equal to ten per cent., we are 
persuaded that our calculation is within bounds ; 
and to the baker this superiority in the quality of 
the new wheat must prove of still greater impdt- 
tance than it can be to the farmers themselves. 
We arc unable to quote the variation in prices be- 
twixt the actual value of wheat dnring the month 
of August and the month which has just passed. 
In August, as we stated in our last number, there 
wa9 an improvement in the average prices of 
wheat by which the duty on foreign imported 
wheats was regulated, whilst on the other hand 
there was a decline both in the vain© of flour and 
in the price of wh eaten bread. We were at the 
time unable to give any satisfactory reason for 
this seeming paradox, nor have matters since, in 
any material degree, tended to throw any addi- 
tional light on this circumstance. The advance in 
the average price of wheat, however, produced 
that effect which the speculators in it intended, 
and the decline in the value of flour prevented the 
consumers from having any cause of complaint. 
During the greater part of September there has 
been a gradual decline in the average prices of 
wheat, whilst there has not been any correspon- 
dent depreciation in the value of flour or bread. 
The consequence of this state of the wheat market, 
however, daring August, has been the admission 
of fully one million of quarters of wheat, besides 
flour, of foreign growth, into our markets of con- 
sumption on the payment of a perfectly nomlnsl 
duty. As money, however, had previously been 
remitted from this country to foreign nations, in 
payment for this grain, to the amount of some- 
where about two millions sterling, to admit it in- 
to home consumption, even had it been duty free, 
was the most speedy and most certain way of 
placing this large sum again into circulation, and 
of rendering it useful and beneficial to the trading 
and commercial interests at home. In the state 
of the present wheat crop the admission of this 
foreign wheat can be of little consequence, for it 
can make no alteration in value, as prices cannot 
be low daring the present season. The doctrines 
of the anti-corn law philosophers have, however, re- 
ceived another rather important check during the 
present harvest time, for no sooner was it ascertain- 
ed that the wheat crop would be a large one, and con- 
sequently that a stop would fora time be put to any 
farther exchange of money for foreign food, than 
an increased activity began to prevail in all the 
m?n>ifacturing districts, and the people were again 


restored to full employment and to correspondent 
rates of wages. The autumnal demand for manufac- 
tures is always enlarged in proportion to the enlarge- 
ment of the means possessed by the ogricultural 
interest to pay for them, and a good crop is 
always considered sufficient security, by manufac- 
turers and tradesmen, for a more than usual increase 
in the home consumption of all the articles pro- 
duced by their capital, talent, and enterprize. 
Hence it no sooner became evident that neces- 
sity would no longer exist for any immediate far- 
ther remittance of monev to foreign nations in pay- 
ment for foreign food, than preparations on an ex- 
tensive scale were made for increasing the quantity 
of the stock of goods intended for the home market, 
and the manufacturing labourers were again placed 
in full employment. Although the value of grain 
therefore, during the season, may be maintained at 
nearly the present rates, yet this apparent dearness 
is merely relative, for it is, and will be, entirely in 
correspondence with the value, in this empire, 
of productive labour. To remit money to foreign 
nations in exchange for food is much more de- 
trimental to the interests of the industrious classes, 
than even the subsidies were during the revolu- 
tionary war with France. In the former case the 
labour in the fields is restricted, whilst by subsidies 
the agricultural operations can never be interfered 
with. In the former case a’so, should a free im- 
portation of grain ever be tolerated by the law, 
the people will be deprived of that description of 
productive employment, which has its origin in 
national improvements. Had the corn trade for 
instance been entirely free during the last twenty 
years, the sixty millions sterling which have 
latterly been invested imho formation of railways 
alone, and thus have afforded good wages to a 
vast number of industrious people, would have 
been uselessly expended on the proprietors of 
foreign agricultural produce, and many fields of 
Great Britain and Ireland now cultivated, must in 
some measure have remained in their natural 
condition. Under the protection of the corn laws, 
another sixty millions sterling may in a few years 
be farther invested in railway undertakings, and 
this large sum will be circulating for years after- 
wards in an under current, and will continue most 
abundantly and most productively to employ the 
people until it be restored to the capitalist, with at 
least one hundred per cent, profit, and enable him 
again to enter into farther national Improvements. 
At a late meeting of the Anti-Corn-Law Society, 
one of the members admitted that the chief 
obstacle to the progress of their principles was 
the difficulty which their agents expererienced in 
convincing the labouring classes, whether in the 
agricultural or commercial employment, of the 
great distress under which they were suffering. 
The information, thus communicated to the pro- 
ductive classes, was entirely new to them, and the 
orator concluded hy expressing his hopes and ex- 
pectations thnt in a short time they would discover 
how very unhappy the corn laws made them, and 
would join in the chase of hunting them down. 
Their failure however in raising the steam on the 
subject of the corn laws in future, will be as 
signal as it has heretofore been, for the school- 
master Is daily making progress, and the people 
can see no reason for employing foreign lands and 
foreign men in raising food for them, which 
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they have abundantly the means of producing 
at home out of their own fields and by their 
own productive labour. They can discover 
no justifiable reason for the encouragement 
which is now given to emigration to the colonics, 
whilst millions of acres now in a state of nature 
can be rendered useful to the people at home, and 
afford food and employment to many thousands of 
the industrious heads of families These benefits 
the corn laws must eventually bestow on the 
empire by the employment of the surplus capital, 
created by their means in further agricultural 
improvements. The new county of Victoria will 
rise out of the wastes in Norfolk and Lincolnshire, 
and iniiliouR of acres of excellent lands will be 
reclaimed from the morasses and rivers in Ireland. 
These will go forward band in hand with new rail • 
ways, and with manufacturing and tradingimprovc- 
ments, until prosperity^bestowon the empire nil the 
advantages which can possibly atteud the labours 
of industry, when prosecuted under a protective 
and beneficent system of legislature, of which the 
corn laws are the chief, although only one de- 
partment. If these laws be at all defective, it is 
because they are not sufficiently protective to the 
revenue. The importation of foreign grain into 
this country is not more injurious to the agricul- 
tural interest than it is to the community at large. 
But, when circumstances render it necessary, it is 
but just that the foreign proprietors of it should 
pay at least as much towards the public expen- 
diture as is imposed on the home growers, and 
that the latter should be protected in the same 
proportion, as the British manufacturers ate pro- 
tected against the goods of the foreign manufac- 
turer. Presuming the mean value of wheat in 
this country to be 50s. per quarter, then a duty of 
15s. per quarter on foreign wheat, when its ad- 
mission into this country is rendered necessary, is 
equal only to the public charge cn the importation 
of various articles of foreign manufacture. During 
the last month upwards of one million of quarters 
of foreign wheat has been admitted into consump- 
tion, at a duty of only 2s. 8d. per quarter, and by 
the working of the present corn laws, therefore, 
the revenue has lost somewhere about half a 
million sterling during that short period in the 
article of foreign wheat alone. We should like 
wonderfully to know how the manufacturers in 
this country would act if, by any chance, large 
quantities of foreign manufactured goods would 
be admitted into consumption here, on the payment 
of only nominal duties, and if the law sanctioned 
such an intrusion by foreign nations on the value 
of their property. It most fortunately happens, 
however, that the revenue, during the last three 
years, has suffered much more by this (law in the 
corn laws than the agricultural interest, for 
the very superior quality of the home grown 
wheats this season renders them fully equal for 
milling purposes to old wheats, and they must 
of necessity command prices in proportion to their 
utility. This will, to a certain degree, make some 
recompense to our farmers for the want of that 
quantity of wheat in their possession which 
they ought now to hold from the growth of 
preceding years, nor can the consumers complain 
of the price of bread being higher in proportion 
than their rates of wages are. The price of wheat 
in every probability will continue to remunerate 
the home grower of it for his labour, capital, and 
talent, whilst the wages of labour here will also 
continue perfectly adequate to the price of the 
necessaries of life. Sixty-five shillings per quarter 


will probably be about the average value, and this 
is not nearly ro dear as twenty*five shillings per 
quarter would be to the serfs in Poland, by whose 
labour grain is produced. They are paid by the 
smallest quantity possible of the produce of their 
own hands, and whether the great bulk of the 
crop in Poland be sold at high or at low prices, is 
not to them of the slightest consequence. Here 
the ca^e is the reverse, for eventually the wages 
of labour must from necessity assort themselves 
to the expenses of living, the truck system of pay- 
ment for labour being now most properly pro- 
hibited by law. This country was never, in the 
memory even of its history, so much depressed 
as she always is when tho^ produce of the soil is 
under its intrinsic value. From 1822 to 1823 
grain was in this state, and the want of employ- 
ment then amongst the operatives was the neces- 
sary consequence of this depreciation, and of the 
alteration in the currency from a paper circulation 
to a metallic one. Wheat at 42s. per quarter in 
1821 was far dearer than it is now at 70s., because 
circumstances had placed one half of the people 
on wages less than ouc half of the present rates, 
and had thrown the other half entirely out of em» 
ploy me ut. Now they generally are at full work, 
a*d wages correspond with the value of all the 
necessaries, and of many of the luxuries, of life. 
To place the rewards of labour and the expense of 
living in this country on a level with those of the 
inhabitants of the corn districts in the Continent 
of Europe, as the corn law repealers profess to do, 
would confer no advantage on the productive 
classes, who can form a sufficiently just estimate 
of the state to which they would he reduced by a 
comparison of their present condition with that 
of the Coburg broom ladies, and the Italian image 
makers, who are hourly vending their handicraft 
in the streets of every town and village in the 
British empire. The present abundant wheat 
crop is of far greater importance to the commu- 
nity at large than any additional export demand 
for manufactured goods, in exchange for foreign 
grain, ever can be, in as far as it must very con- 
siderably increase the home consumption of every 
article of British and of Irish industry, for which 
the proprietors will receive far better and more 
advantageous payment than they can do by a 
foreign barter trade, and it may likewise enable 
the British farmers at the conclusion of the pre- 
sent corn season to hold over for future consump- 
tion such a quantity of this crop as may render 
the use of wheat for mixture with the new less 
necessary in future than the seasons of 1838 and 
183.4 have unfortunately made it at the present 
time ; for the corn trade is neither healthy nor 
safe, unless our farmers and merchants hold, at 
the beginning of each corn year, five or six months' 
consumption of various descriptions of grain, the 
produce o t previous harvests. Favourable seasons, 
like the present one, will again restore this state of 
things, but move than one is necessary to make 
up ior the deficiency in the produce of two bad 
seasons. It is not improbable, therefore, that be- 
fore next autumn a considerable quantity of 
foreign grain may still be required for our home 
consumption, and more money roust be remitted 
for its payment, for it cannot he the means of 
causing any extraordinary foreign demand for 
British manufactures, or for anything else British, 
hut still a continuation of large annual snp- 
plics of foreign food must be injurious to the 
best interests in the empire. During the last 
thirteen months, upwards of two millions and 
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half of quarters of foreign wheat alone hare been 
entered for home consumption, in addition to 
which there has been upwards of half a million 
of barrels of foreign flour imported for similar 
purposes. Upwards of four millions sterling, in 
cash alone, must be the cost of these supplies to 
this country, independent of the large sums of 
money remitted abroad for all other descriptions 
of pulse and grain. This drain on our internal 
wealth cannot be perpetuated, and the remedy for 
it is very obvious. One million of acres of laud, 
not now cultivated, may, by proper encourage- 
ment, produce the deficiency, even of an acknow- 
ledged on propitious corn season, as that of 1839 
most assuredly was. In the empire there are 
several millions of acres of land of the richest 
description, in a perfect state of nature. A few 
years* cropping would pay largely the annual in- 
come of capital even to any extent which may be 
embarked in their cultivation, and protection 
against the foreign proprietors of land in our 
markets is the only thing necessary to the prose- 
cution of undertakings in every way so advan- 
tageous to the community. During this season, at 
all events, the prospects of our wheat-growers arc 
so far favourable, that they hold out strong hopes 
that they will receive fair and remunerating prices 
for tbeir present crops, and that some recompense 
will shortly be made to them for the loss of profits 
and property, which two bad seasons have visited 
them with. The present average price of 63 s. 
per quarter in every probability will not be much 
reduced, and this will be a fair value for he 
growth of this wheat harvest season for both the 
producer and consumer. 

The malting season not having as yet generally 
commenced, the Harley trade has not created 
much interest since out last publication, the sup- 
ply of this article having been generally small, 
and the transactions in it equally limited. The 
few samples of the new crop which have already 
appeared in the market for sale have been of fine 
quality, and have given a good prognostic of the 
future. On all hands it is fully admitted that a 
better barley crop than the present one was 
scarcely ever produced in the United Kingdom. 
In quantity, for the breadth sown, it has turned 
out to be abundant, and in quality excellent, It 
now requires the usual preparation in the stack to 
malt in a superior manner, and the only thing 
needful afterwards for rendering it advantageous 
to the community, is an additional channel to the 
present ones for its profitable consumption. This, 
however, the law prohibits. The revenue col- 
lected on manufactured barley deprives the people 
of the full enjoyment of the bounty of a favour- 
able barley season. The malt duty will again con- 
fine the consumption of barley for these purposes 
to about six million* of quarters, whereas, through- 
out the British empire, double that quantity would 
be only short allowance in beer for thirty millions 
of inhabitants. By the reduction of the malt 
duty from the present charge to one of a more 
moderate description, some degree of justice 
would be done to the people, and to the agricultu- 
ral interest, whilst the Exchequer, so far from 
suffering from any loss in the malt duty, would 
eventually reap the benefit of an increased revenue 
from this source of taxation. To the labouring 
and industrious classes of society the reduction of 
the present high rates would be only an act of 
common justice. The fifth part of a quarter of 
ir alt is the present allowance to each of thirty 
millions of people, and assuredly, when con- 


verted into beer, the smallness of such a 
quantity is a perfect mockery of human feel- 
ing. Hut this is not the only, nor is it the 
chief injury, which this heavy and conse- 
quently impolitic tax imposes on the community, 
for it partly places a bar to the cultivation of at 
least a million of acres of barley lands now in a 
state of nature, and consequently useless to the 
inhabitants of the British Empire. It discourages 
the investment of capital in agricultural improve- 
ments, and more particularly in those great under- 
takings, which have for their4>bject the reclaiming 
of waste lands from the banks of our numerous 
rivers, and from the shores of many of our bays. 
We need have no surplus population as long as 
we can resort to productive labour of this most 
beneficial description, nor ought this law to com- 
pel the emigration of any portion of the people for 
the cultivation in the colonics of lands of a far 
wilder description, whilst so much land remains in 
a state of nature at home. To encourage the 
consumption of barley at home would in part ren- 
der emigration, to its present extent at all events, 
unnecessary, but the reduction to moderate 
charges of the duties now charged on manufac- 
tured barley is absolutely necessary to the pro- 
duction of this important benefit. The very 
system by which the inalt duty is charged aud 
afterwards collected, is bad in as far as it presents 
a strong impediment to further improvement in 
the science of malting. The same excise regula- 
tions are applied to malting barley whatever may 
be its quality, and for whatever purpose it may be 
intended. The duty might be, and ought to be, 
collected by imposing it at once on the raw bar- 
ley, instead of the present way in practice, and 
then the maltster would be enabled to use his sci- 
ence and his talents, in that manner which would 
produce that quality of malt, which is best adapted 
to the purposes for which it may be intended. To 
an alteration of this description there cannot be 
any well grounded obstacle, unless by the reduc- 
tion of the number of Excise Officers, required 
under the present system, the Commissioners of 
that board might have some reason to complain 
of the necessity which it might occasion for the 
reduction of a considerable proportion of their 
patronage. That the consumption of barley for 
malting might he doubled no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained, and that the wealth created by the 
production of this additional quantity would do 
much more than pay for the cxpences of this addi- 
tional consumption must be equally obvious to 
every mind capable of reflection. The impolicy 
of the charge in England of a duty of upwards of 
two hundred and fifty per cent, on the first cost of 
British made spirits is also as apparent, as is the de- 
triment inflicted on the empire at large by the ex- 
travagant excise charges on malt. Duty on only 
24 millions of gallons of home made spirits is now 
collected throughout the United Kingdom. In 
Ireland and Scotland, where the duty is moderate, 
the consumption is rather above 1 and one-third gal- 
lon by each individual ; whilst in England, where 
the duty is exorbitant, the consumption is con- 
fined to little above half a gallon annually to each 
of the inhabitants, aud consequently from eight 
to ten millions of gallons of spurious foreign spirits 
roust be yearly smuggled into the country to make 
good this deficiency in the home manufactured spirits 
for the consumption of England alone. To 
suppress this nefarious and destructive trade, 
must be au object worth the best attention of an 
English finance minister, and the best, indeed the 
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only plan for effecting this great reform in morality 
is to give due encouragement to the home distiller 
by imposing on him fair and moderate duties. In 
our last number we took an opportunity to advert 
to the rapid improvements, which were in progress 
at a distillery in King Street, Snow Hill, and in 
various other rectifying establishments in London, 
in the science of brandy distillation. In whole- 
someness these spirits are far superior to the 
great proportion of foreign brandies consumed in 
this country, nor are they inferior to them in 
flavour. If they were placed, with respect to duty, 
even on a level with foreign spirits consumed here, 
they would speedily supersede the consumption of 
foreign brandy altogether, being both more con- 
stitutional and more national, and thus they would 
be the means of annually increasing the nations’ 
wealth by the retention of the money at present 
paid for foreign spirits within the empire, and by 
its profitable and patriotic application to farther 
agricultural, mining, and commercial internal im- 
provements. The average duty paid on all des- 
criptions of foreign spirits consumed within 
England is not nearly so high as is that paid on 
spirits manufactured at home ; for although the 
duty on foreign spirits, legally imported, be about 
23s. per gallon, yet actually the operations of the 
smuggler and the quantity illegally imported 
reduce it to less than one quarter of the presumed 
public charge. If the duty on home-made spirits 
was reduced to within moderate limits, the supe- 
rior quality of British-made spirits, whether they 
assumed the character of whisky, brandy, or gin, 
would eventually render the importation of French 
brandies, even by the smugglers themselves, un- 
profitable, snd thus all the evil consequences to 
the revenue and to public morality, which the 
existing system engenders, would be effectually 
removed. In 1826, when whisky was first legally 
admitted into England for consumption, the sale 
of it was quite as diflicult as is that of British- 
made brandy at the present time, but its superior 
quality and wholesomeness liy degrees tgnvc it a 
decided preference over Geneva generally in the 
public estimation, and the same causes must from 
necessity produce similar effects in the consump- 
tion of brandy by the removal of the various 
obstacles which at the present period prevent 
brandies manufactured at home from superseding 
those of foreign origin. To render alterations of 
thiR description effective is the true way to pro- 
mote the cause of temperance, which, like every 
virtue, stands as a medium between two extreme 
vices. Since the duty on home-made spirits was 
reduced to moderation in Ireland and Scotland, 
there is a most evident and extensive improve- 
ment in the manners and morals of thepeop!e; 
drunkenness and lec-totalism arc rapidly disap- 
pearing, and temperance is gaining strength by 
the destruction of its two extreme evils. Let the 
English spirit duty be only placed on a level with 
that charged in Ireland and Scotland, and then tem- 
perance will hourly receive strength in England 
from similar causes ; and, what will be equally 
important in the estimation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the revenue now raised on spirits, 
whether they be British or foreign, must ho very 
much increased, the value of landed property will 
he proportionately increased, nnd a great addition 
will be made to the wages of the industrious, and 
generally to the comforts of the great majority of 
the people. 

The deliveries of oats of home growth, have 
during the month of September, been uncommonly 


small, but large importions of foreign have rendered 
tbe supply fully equal to the consumption. The 
large deficiency in the last year’s crop of this article, 
baa been tbe cause therefore of large remittances of 
money to tbe Continent in payment for these oats 
having been rendered necessary, and tbe export trade 
of British manufactures, nor indeed of any thing else 
has not been in any measure increased by this ad- 
mission ot foreign oats into our markets for home 
consumption. >ln Ireland tbe failure in the last two 
crops, more particularly in the oat one, was f*r 
mere serious than it was in Great Britain, and the 
effects of it have rather severely fallen on tbe in- 
habitants generally of that porion of the British em- 
pire, in as far as they have, for a season at all events, 
prevented farther internal improvements both in 
commerce and in agriculture. This most propitious 
harvest however will go far to remedy the evil con- 
sequences of the two last ones, for the produce of 
oats will be most abundant, and in every probability 
the importation of this article from foreign countries 
will be soon rendered unprofitable and consequently 
unnecessary. The export to Great Britain of tbe 
surplus of the Irish oat crop will probably be the 
means of preventing any influx of foreign oats into 
our markets for some time to come, and ttie money 
which, under less favourable circumstances would 
have been paid to foreign states for our supplies, 
will continue io circulation at home amongst our 
farmers, artisans and operative labourers, to whom 
it will be the means of increasing the amount 
of productive labour and consequently tbe wages 
to be paid for it. It has often been our duty 
to allude to the vast field for national improve- 
ment. which the entire face of Ireland presents 
to the public view, and capital is the only thing 
now wanted to render many of these under- 
takings most advantageous, not only to those actually 
engaged in them, but to the community at large. By 
draining the banks of the river Slaney for instance, 
not only may a safe channel be opened to the large 
town of Wexford, hut also upwards of forty tbousaud 
acres of rich arable lood may be speedily rendered 
available to the wants of the people. This is no 
speculation, for it has been already partially reduced 
to practice. Some years nga an enterprising officer 
drained, though not on the best principle, about five 
hundred acres from these wastes. Ilis first crop was 
rapeseed, his second beans, his third potatoes, and 
his fourth oats. The produce of ail these was 
abundant, particularly the lust, which yielded twelve 
quarters of the finest quality to each English acre, 
snd similar lnrge crops may, for half a century at 
least, be obtained from the same land without in- 
curring any additional expense for the purposes of 
manure, or for anything else beyond the expences of 
tillage itself. The banks of Louch’s Foyle snd 
Swilly, of the Shannon, and of many other rivers 
and morasses, may, by the labour of mankind, be 
turned from barrenness into productiveness, and on 
them capital may for ages give most productive em- 
ployment to what is now called, very improperly, the 
surplus population. In fact by duly encouraging by 
protective legislature enactments, the industry of 
the country generally, and more particularly that of 
agriculture, most important rssulls must ensue 
to the real prosperity ond true strength of tbe 
United Kingdom. A’ free corn trade would soon 
draw from the country all her transportable greatness. 
Her treasures would speedily be transported to the 
grain districts on the continents of Europe and 
America, and the most enterprising of her pecple 
would be compelled to emigrate to the colonies to 
bring into cultivation lauds there, w Inch are in a far 
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greater stale of desolation generally, than are the 
wildest spots in any part ot the United Kingdom. 
Had the ten millions sterling, which during the last 
three years have been remitted to foreign nations in 
payment for foreign grain, been, bv any possibility 
retained at home, we would have saved a sum, 
which, if applied to agricultural improvements at 
home, would have even already been a Hording living 
wages to many industrious families, and in a few 
years afiei wards would have been producing a large 
addition to our present supplies of home grown 
food of every description, and leading us gradually 
to the position to which, under corn laws really 
protective, we must arrive eventually, of becoming 
a large exporting country «f agricultural produce. 
The abundance of the present ont crop, and the su- 
periority of its quality, must be of great advantage 
to Ireland herself, and will give encouragement to 
the cultivation of still larger districts of land, so 
loog as by the exclusion of foreign oats from the 
British markets, fair prices can be obtained for 
tlmse grown at home. Some samples of the new 
oat crop have during the last month appeared in 
several markets for sale, the quality of which is 
unusually fine, particularly those grown in Scot- 
land, from whence the South will be more liberally 
supplied than it has been for the last two corn sea- 
sons. Upon the whole the crop of oats is univer- 
sally well spoken of, aud the trade in this article has 
at all events a favourable prospect. Quality will 
secure a ready sale, and quantity will render prices 
so moderate, thnt any competition of the foreign 
proprietors of foreign oats can not be made with the 
most distant prospect of advantage to themselves or 
of detriment to the farmers, who prosecute this de- 
partment of agricultural labour at home, and who 
this season will receive fair remunerating prices 
for their property. 

The supplies of beaus and peas of home growth 
have continued during the last month limited in their 
amount, but the deficiency bus been amply made 
good by foreign importation, the former at the lowest 
rate of duty, and the latter at the nominal duty of 3s. 
bd. per quarter. Not much activity however has 
been manifested in this department of tbecorn trade, 
but when the new crop of pulse comes more freely to 
market than it hitherto has done, the demand will 
iuercase in proportion to the supply, but as the 
quality generally of both descriptions is fine, the 
general opinion is that prices during the season will 
continue to remunerate the home producers. 

Bj the last arrivals we ore informed that all the 
foreign markets for t!»e exportation, of foreign agri- 
cultural productions continued to he regulated by the 
advices previously received from the Corn Kxclmnge 
in Mark Lane. From the United States in North 
America, the letters received aro dated in the first 
week of last month, at which period the prospects of 
a market for the supplies of the crops were not very 
encouraging, and the sales of wheat and flour were 
becoming rather dilficult, even ot a small decline in 
prices. The quotations received from Mark Lane 
were not so much the cause of this tlulness, as was 
the uncertainty of the duties to be charged here on 
importation for borne consumption. The agricultu- 
rists and the corn merchants throughout the union 
complained heavily of the injury clone to their in- 
terests by our corn laws, considering it antidiheral 
that our farmers should receive any legal protection 
to their property in our home markets of consump- 
tion. I n that republic the wheat crop is an abundant 
one, and has been secured generally in excellent 
condition, and to feed our population with the sur- 
plus of ic« to the extent of forty millions of dollars, 


the sacrifice of our own agricultural interest is con- 
sidered by our brethren of very minor importance. 
In May and June next the duty however may proba- 
bly be lower here than it is just now, and no doubt 
purchases will he made, when prices in America be- 
come more moderate, with a view to this market, 
during the coming .summer months. .Perhaps in the 
meantime to encourage the free trade principle, the 
Americans will reduce the almost prohibiting duties 
now levied by them on the importation of British 
woollen goods, and indeed on every description of 
British manufactures into their country for the con- 
sumption of the American people. They should 
surely set some example of liberality before us pre- 
vious to complaining so loudly of our protective 
system in favour of our internal, commercial, and 
agricultural pursuits. From the south of Europe the 
information received in due course of post is of the 
same description as that received from the United 
States, and the complaints against our corn duties 
are equally violent. In France the crop of wheat is 
large, and the demand therefore in the Mediterranean 
and in the Black Sens, with a view to that market, 
has been, and probably will continue during the corn 
year, to he dull and uninteresting, thereby rendering 
the British markets still more desirable to the corn 
proprietors in those districts, than they were pre- 
viously, and causing our corn laws to be more com- 
plained Af than they had been during the last two 
years. From the Baltic aud ports without the Bal- 
tic, the corn news bears a similar complexion. The 
quality of the new Polish wheals is excellent, and 
the crops have been large ; indeed, if we look around 
us, we are persuaded that agricultural food may be 
obtained, of foreign growth and of foreign labour, 
which may, in a part, supersede the consumption of 
our own crops, and may save our farmers and our 
labourers the trouble of cultivating our own fields to 
that extent which our protective corn laws at present 
encourage and render necessary. Such an event 
however, would in a few years be followed by con- 
sequences ruinous to all interests in the United 
Kingdom, and destructive to her wealth, prosperity, 
and national greatness. 


CURRENCY PER IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Sept. 28. 


Wheat, Essex Sc Kent, red, old 58 
New 54 

Norfolk and Suffolk 64 

60 

68 

64 

White.... 

Do 

Do 

00 

50 

58 

30 

74 

74 

72 

40 

Ruck Wheat 

.... 





Barley, Chevalier, new 

40 

42 

Malting .. 

83 

88 

Distilling 

33 

30 

Grinding. . 

28 

30 




I null 



Malt, Brown 

50 

68 

Pale Suffolk 





4c Norfolk 00 

05 

Ware pale 

62 

07 

Chevalier. 

. 60 

08 

OATS, English, feed 

27 

80 

Potato, 4cc. 28 

31 

IriKh.Yougliall 4c Cork, bk. 

24 

20 

Cork, white 24 

27 

Dublin 

25 

27 

Westport. , 

. 26 

30 

Clonmel 

25 

28 

Limerick. . 

. 27 

30 

Londonderry 

20 

28 

Sligo 

.27 

30 

Newry 

27 

30 

Galway . . . 

21 

25 

Waterford 

25 

28 

Ballina . . . 

26 

29 

Scotch, feed ,, 

27 

31 

Potato.... 

30 

32 

Peas, white, Essex and Kent, boilers,.., 


42 

43 

Do. fine Suffolk 




42 

44 

Do. do. extra . . 




44 

45 





41 

43 

Do. non-boilers 




40 

42 

Maple 




41 

43 

Grev or Hog 




41 

42 





48 

60 

Beans, Tick 

..new 38 

40 .... 

43 

45 

Harrow 

. . 

„ 40 

42 .... 

44 

40 

Pigeon 


, 42 

44 .... 

44 

48 

Mazagnn 




42 

44 

Longpod* 

38 

42 

Windsor 

47 

67 

FLOUR, Town-made and first country marks, per sack 68 

62 

Norfolk and Suffolk .. 

..... 



48 

50 

Stockton and Yorkshire .. 



48 

60 
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COMPARATIVE PRICESoi GRAIN. 


WEEKLY AVERAGES by 
tin? Imp. Quarter, from the 
Gazette, of Friday last, tfept. 
*«.’5 tli, 1810. 



K. 

d. 

Wheat 


2 

Barley 

80 

8 

Oats 


10 

Ryb 


8 

Beaks 

45 

6 

Peas 


6 


AVERAGES from the corres- 
ponding Gazette in the last 
year, Friday, Sept. ‘.’7, 183'>. 



R. 

d. 

Wheat 

..... 71 

1 

Barlet 


4 

Oats 

‘JR 

10 

Ryk 


3 

Beaks 


7 

Peas 


5 


IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 


Week ending 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

August 14th . . 

72 4 

32 4 

30 5 

40 0 

46 11 

21st .. 

72 7 

33 4 

30 6 

38 11 

47 0 

28th . . 

72 4 

34 11 

30 7 

39 5 

47 5 

Sept. 4th . . 

68 11 

34 8 

30 6 

38 6 

47 3 

11th .. 

65 4 

35 8 

28 7 

39 8 

47 0 

18th .. 

Aggregate Average 
of the six weeks 
which regulates 

64 2 

36 8 

25 10 

39 8 

45 6 

the dutv 

Duties payable iu 
Londou till Wed- 
nesday next inclu- 
sive, and at the 
Ontports till the 
arrival of the mail 
of that day from 

69 3 

34 6 

29 5 

39 4 

46 10 

Loudon 

Do. on grain from 
British posscs- 
sions out of Eu- 

13 8 

10 10 

3 3 

11 0 

1 0 

rope 

0 6 

2 6 

3 6 

0 0 

0 6 


3 6 


Account shewing the Quantities of Grain, Meal and 
Flour, imported into the United kingdom, during: 
the month ended the 5th Sept., 1840 ; the Quuutili •* 
on which Duties have been paid for Home Consu op- 
tion during the same month, and the Quantities re- 
maining: in Warehouse ut the close thereof. 


Foreign Grain and 
Flour. 

Quantity , 
| imported. 1 

Quantify en- 
tered for 
consumption. 

Quantity 
remaining in 
j warehouse. 

Wheat, from British 

q rs. bush. 

qrs. bush. 

qrs. bush. 

Possessions 1 

075 1 

975 1 

2678 0 

Wheat, foreign j 

j 292065 1 

361481 0 

040222 0 

Harley, d<* 

14731 2 

155 1 5 

37844 1 

Oats, do j 

142095 5 

122810 1 

111277 4 

Bve, do 

53 0 

30 1 

3806 4 


19565 6 

30596 3 

25090 O 

Beans, do 1 

15059 2 

38412 2 

3131 2 

Indliui Gorn, do. . . . 

801 1 

763 0 

71 a 

Buck Wheat, do. .. 

.... 



31 alt, do | 



.... 

Flour, from British 1 

cwts. qrs.lbs.ewts. qrs. lbs. 

civts. qrs. lbs. 


1 58080 0 4 

58519 3 14 

15 1 14 

Flour, foreign ’ 

1 65531 2 1 

; i 

178641 2 8 100087 0 13 

1 1 

■prices uf 

HOPS. 



BOROUGH, Sept. 20. 

Choice pockets of this year’s growth fetch high prices, 
viz., 17/. 17s. to 18/. 18s., and for some superior Fast 
Kent, 20/. per cwt. Hops of the growth of 1838 and 
1839, have fallen Ids. per cwt., and old olds 5s. per cwt., 
and dull of sale. Duty 30,000/. 

I | | Weald 

M. Kent. 


E. Kent. 


Hass 1830 55 to 
I’oek*. 1830 75 . . »5| 
Hass 1 H37 none 
Pocks. 1837 ’ — 

Pass 1838 !K) . . 1 lGj 
Pocks. 1833 102.. 130 
Pugs 18311 150 .. 100 


of 

Kent. 


Sussex. 


55 to 75 55 to 05' - - to 
o5 . . 85 5.» . • Til 5o . . 75 1 
none j none I none 


9-i . . 110 90 .. 102: — 

100 .. 130 l(>‘> .. 1 10* 90 .. 110 
IGUV MZV • • lev 150 .. 190 130 .. 150! — 

Pocks. 1839 \W . . 230 190 . . 23y 70 . . 19ojl30 . . 100 


HOPS. — (From an intlu.igent and valued Cor- 
respondent.)— During the failure in 1823 of the hop 
crop, l was so situated that I had nn opportunity of walk- 
ing through a good many of the planiationsin the Wor- 
cester district, and from con versa! ions 1 held with 
various growers, I was very much surprised to find that 
no one seemed to have any idea what wa* the real cau<e 
of ll»e failure in the growth ; for although it was cer- 
tainly occasionally wet and dull weather, for the veuson 
of l lie year, it tins not very remarkably so, for 1 walked 
many miles day after duy, and never got wet ; the diffi- 
culty of obtaining information led me into a train of 
thinking on ihe subject, and I will communicate the 
result of my conclusions, which is simply this, that if 
wet sets in before the picking of bops is finished, the 
previous year, and continues in such a degree a« to 
cause floods in the low lands, above a dozen times, the 
bine gets chilled, and eau<es the like etlect that inhaling 
too much moisture from damp does on the human 
frame, progressive consumption ! Now last year, where 
I resided, we had upwards of thirty floods, and I do 
not remember so many since the years 1824, 1827, and 
1828, all of which were followed by failure in the 
following years, and on the 10th of September, 1822, 
the water was so out in the lowlands in Gloucestershire 
and Worcestershire, that it very nearly floated my horse 
ami gig, as 1 passed through it between the towns of 
Tewkesbury and Pershorc, and that year continued wet 
to the end, and on the 2-3d of January, 1823, the frost 
was so severe, that passengers by coaches were frozen 
to death by daylight ; vnd on the 25th, such a fall of 
snow followed, that on thawing et the end of a week, it 
again flooded the country. Now to convince you how 
much my observations have influenced my feelings, 1 
assured a person who held a ’cw hops the early part of 
June this year, that although then the duty was cnlled 
from the then appearance, from 135,000/. to 140,000/., 
th.it 1 did not think it would pay 25,000/., and the result 
lias plowed my observation to be tolerably correct. 
There is another singular circumstance to name, and 
that is. that failure follow* from the very opposiie cause, 
a too dry season ; as for instance, the fall ol 1811, when 
no doubt you will remember the great heat occasioned 
by the Comet, up to March, 1812, and during which 
period w« had so little wet, that neither top coat nor 
umbrella wits required ! But it may be asked, why 
some gardens should produce 1800 burs an acre r while 
others do not produce anything? The reason is obvi- 
ous— their sheltered situation. I was staggered in July 
by being shown hop* gathered the previous day, uotil 
told where they grew, and singular to add, I then stat- 
ed, that it hops grew any where, it would be about 
Aylesford (near where these 1 speak of were gathered), 
a place so sheltered from all winds and aspects but the 
south, and so peculiarly drained from wet, that I then 
said, if hops grow anywhere, it will be there, about 
William, and near to Boughton-hill, on the Canterbury 
side (places I have not seen but once for the last 25 
years), although of course at one time acquainted with 
(hem aud their situation. 


Dt’TY. 


1802, 

£15,463 

10 

A 

1805, 

32,004 

12 

n 

1809, 

63,452 

18 

2 

1810, 

73,514 

0 

Hi 

1812, 

80,561 

19 

3* 

1810, 

46,302 

5 

9J 

1817, 

06,522 

2 

A 

1823, 

20,050 

13 

A 

1825, 

24,317 

0 

01 


Full of 1801 wet, water much out in 
winter. 

Floods high in Dec. 1804 (about 18th 
and 19th) and through winter. 

Floods mid heavy falls of snow from 
Dec. 1808, to Feb. and April, 1809. 

Floods, but not so heavy as previous 
year. 

No rain, but excessive heat from 
Sept. 1811 to March, 1312. 

G resit drought up to Sept. 15th or 
10th, 1815, after which excessive 
rain all 1816. 

A tremendous hurricane destroyed 
nearly sill the Hops iu Sept. 

Floods from beginning to end of Sept. 

1822. and continued on after frost, 

1823. 

Floods, more or less, after a thunder 
storm, 17th July, 1824, up to tlie 
spring, after which it was exces- 
sively hot through the summer, 
particularly so from 10th to 2lst 
July, 1825; the 19/A equal to Ttfh 
qncal climate*! 
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island 1829, Both small cltitio< v after a Ion? continuance of 
w«?t for three successive Glimmers. 

1840, A general failure ; tho Navigation from London to 
Reading suspended from the end of the year 1839, 
to some time in Feb., from Hoods on the Thames 
and Kennct Rivers, mid the Avon from Bristol. — 
Ruulintj Mercury. 

From all the Hopdistrict* we learn they are finishing 
the picking for this season. The quantity weighed at 
the tcale proves far Jess than what wax formerly esti- 
mated, previous to picking. In East, ns well as Mid- 
Kenf, some few fine samples arc produced, and high 
rates are made on the market; 20/. per cwt, has been 
refused in several instances in these fortunate districts ; 
doubtless much more will be made by the middle of 
November next, when the actual duty will be declared. 
It is a singnlur fact, that Mid and East Kent, this 
year, produced some as fine Hops in quality as ever 
have been grown, and that in all other quarters the 
Hop3 are wanting in condition. 


SEED MARKET. 

Sect. 28. 

We had rather a large show of Canary seed to-day 
and a considerable fall in prices took place, the best 
parcel* being offered at about 84s. per qr. There were 
not many winter Ures ottering, still the value of the 
artielc had raiber a downward tendency. For fine 
Carraway seed there was rather more enquiry, no 
advance could however be established on former 
prices. 1 n other articles, no alteration worth reporting 
took place. 


Lnseed, English, sowing 
Baltic 

55 

00 



— 

— 

crushing 48 

55 per qr. 

Meditcr. & Odessa 48 

50 



Hetnpseed, small ........ 

34 

36 

large . . 88 

40 

Coriander 

10 

10 

ohl.... 18 

— per cwt. 

Mustard, brown, now . . 

10 

21 

white.. 12 

13 pr. bush. 

Turnip Seed, new Swedes 

— 

— 

10 

18 

Trefoil 

10 

*23 

fine new 25 

30 

Rupe^eed, English 

30/. 

32/. 

foreigu, 28/. 30/. per last. 

Rve Grass, English 

30 

42 

Scotch 18 

40 

Tares, winter 

Large, foreign .... 

9 

n 

Spring — 

— 

7s. 

CM. 

8s. Oil. 


Clover, English, red .... 

50 

00 

white 48 

00 per cwt 

Flemish 

40 

00 

do. . 45 

48 ~ 

New Huraburgh . . 

52 

58 

do.. 40 

00 s 

Old do 

85 

50 

do. . — 

— c 

French 

50 

50 

do.. — 

— B 

Old do 

40 

50 



Canarr, new 

78 

00 

extra 84 


Carraw.tr, old 

50 

53 

new 50 52 



— Short Coarse, 7d. to 7J;!. ; Red and Pinions, 8£d. 
to 9J.; Green, lOd. to 10^d. ; Cornish Stripe, 12»1. 
to 12id.; North Devon Stripe, 124<L to 12^d. per 
lb. Tops, 16$d. to 17d. 

DUBLIN.— The transactions this week in fleece wool 
have been very limited, and there is evidently a heavi- 
ness over the market; in prices there is little or no 
alteration from last week’s report. 


LIVERPOOL, Sept. 26. 

Scotch.— There continues to be a very good demand 
for Laid Highland Wool at our quotations. 1q Cross 
and Cheviot there is rather more doing at full prices, 
though we cannot quote any advance. 

g. d. s. d. 

Laid Highland Wool, per 24 lbs.. 7 6 to 8 0 

White do. do U 0 11 0 

Laid Crossed do. .unwashed.. 8 fl 9 0 

l)o. washed do 9 0 10 0 

Do. Cheviot Huwaslied do 0 0 10 0 

Do. washed? II H 15 0 

Cheviot white 21 0 24 8 


FOREIGN. 

THE WOOL TRADE. — City, Saturday Even- 
ing. — Domestic wools are now becoming in more 
demand, and for foreign also the inquiry has increased. 
The large auctions of colonial wool to commence on 
the 2Pth instant, are looked forward to with much 
interest, as it will We recollected that the prices 
realised at the lust public sales were not quite so good 
as had been anticipated. It is estimated that when the 
declarations are completed there will be about 10,000 
ba*es to offer. 

'i'he imports of wool into the port of London s>nce 
this day have been 3146 bales, of which 813 were from 
Africa, 728 from Germany, 169 from the East Indies, 
603 from Turkey, 761 from Sydney, 60 from South 
America, and 32 from Russia. 

At the Frankfort autumn fair, raw w'ool had been 
sold te some extent, but the producers were by no 
means satisfied with the prices realised. 

At Lille in France, a brisk demand is arising for 
English twist and woollen stuffs A, lecossaise. 

The prices of foreign Wools, notwithstanding that 
upwards of 10,000 pnekages of colonial are appointed 
for public sale, at Garrawuys, the latter end of this 
and the beginning of next week, have still an upward 
tendency, and some extensive sales have been lately 
concluded. 


WOOL MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

8 Err. 28. 

There has been less business done this week than for 
some weeks past. Both the dealers and the manufac- 
turers seem alike devoid of any spirit to buy more than 
they stand in immediate seed of. Our transatlantic 
and continental relations continue in the same unset- 
tled state, and are not likely to operate on the trade 
advantageously for some time to come. 

s. d. 8. d. 

Down Tegg* 1 2 to 1 24 

Half-bred Hogs 1 1J 1 

Ewes and Wethers 0 llj 10 

Flannel do 10 12 

Blanket Wool 0 5 0 8 

Skin. Combing 0 10 12 

EXETER. — In this market the improved appearance 
of the preeding week could scarcely be said to be 
retained, while to the alteration it i> not improbable the 
warlike intelligence from day to day presented to us 
had in no small degree contributed. Nor can we quote 
Volk Wool higher than 8$d. per lb. Washed Wools 
are— Knott Wool, from 104H. to ll $d. per lb. ; Dorset 
Horn, 12d. to 124d.; JVlardi Wool, 12d. to 12$d. per 
Jb. Sort*. — Fell Wools — Coarse, 6*d. to 6$d. ; Broad 
Head, 7d. ; Kent Head, 7^d. to Hid.; fine Head and 
Lamb, lOd. to lOAd. ; Short Fell Combing, 9d. to 9Jd.; 
old Skin Combing, lOd. to lid. per lb. Fleece Wools 


Wool on which the Home Consumption Duties have 
been paid at London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, 
during the last week : — 

WOOL. 


This Year 
previous to 
lost week. 


Same tnn* 
in the 
last Year. 


Spanidi. London ....lbs. 

Australian, do 

Other sorts, do 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Hull 


1,204,230 
9,883,052 
I', 408, -183 
8,282,089 
147,000 
0,108,274 


1,328,588 

9,998,041 

10,270,731 

8,087,991 

23,300 

13,233,8-29 


MANURES. 

Subjoined are the prevent prices of several sorts of 
manure : — 

Bone-dust, 21*. per qr. of 8 bushels. 

Half-inch ditto, 20s. per qr. do. 

Rape-dust, 6/. 15s. per ton. 

Rags, 4/. to 4/. 10s. per ton. 

Graves, bl. to 51. 10s. per ton. 

Gypsum, 38s. pet ton. 

Salt, 2/. 5s. dirty, 2/. 15s. clean, per ton. 

Carbon, 12s. 6d. per qr. 

Soap ashes, 10s. per too. 

Artificial Manure, 12s. per qr. 

Poittevin’s Patent Disinfected Manure, 13*. 6d. per qr. 
Nitrate of Seda, per cwt. — 18s. 6d. 

Nitrate of Potash or Saltpetre, 27s. to 28s. 6d.per cwt 
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PRICES OF SHARES. 




Price 

Div. i»er 

No. of 


per 

Share 

Shares. 

IRON RAILWAYS. 

Share. 

|H*r Ann. 

6,300 

Birmingham and Derby Junction 




100/ sh 73/aOI 


0.500 

Ditto and Gloucester 100/ sh 90/ pd 76/u7/ 


15, (tOO 

Bristol and Exeter. . 100/ sh 50/ |m1 

25/aO/ 


9,300 

Ditto and Glouces.. 50/ sh 21/ pd 



7,500 

Cheltenham & Great West. Union 




100/ sh 55/ pd 

24/a5/ 


5,000 

Chester and Crewe . . 50/ sh . . . 

514/aO/ 

1 

3,000 

Clarence (Durham) .100/ s)» 


{ 

* 8,000 

Dublin and Kilkenny 100/ sh 21/ pd 


1 

64,000 

Eastern Counties ....25/sh 23/ pd 

10}/ 11J/ 

j 

18,000 

Edinburgh Zc Glasgow 50/ sli 35/ jkJ 

29/a30/ 


10,918 

Grand Junction 100/ sh 216/aO/ 

14/per ct 

10,918 

Ditto Half Shares. . . .60/ sh 40/ pd 

95/ 

14/per ct 

10,000 

Great N. of England 100/ sh 65/i»d 

50/a3/ 


25,000 

Great Western .... 100/ sh 65/ pd 

80/ al/ 

■ I 

25,000 

Ditto Half Shares. . . .50/ sh 40/ jal 

15/ h6/ 



Ditto Debentures 

102/a3/ 


8, 0(H) 

Hull and Selby 50/sli 45/ pd 

15/aO/ 


36,000 

London and Brighton 50/ sh 40/ j«d 

29/ a}/ 


26,660 

London 4c Croydon. . Av. 14/ 18s Od 

10/ ally 


6,334 

Ditto Script 9/ sh 

10/ all J/ 


20,000 

London and Greenwich ...,20/sli 

Mali 

6s per sh ! 

9,0(t0 

Ditto New 10/ sl» 

16|/o0/ 

1/ persh 

BU.000 /. 

Ditto Debentures (various amounts) 



24,000 

London 4c Blackball 25/ sh 20/ pd 

10A/n}/ 


1,500 

Leicester and Swunnington. .50/ sh 

71/ 

2A/ 

2,100 

Lewis and 801 bv .......... 100/ sh 


4/ per sh 

5,100 

Liverpool and Manchester. . 100/ sh 

180/ 

9A/per ct 1 

11,475 

Ditto Quarter Shares .... 25/ sh 

43^/ 

OA/pcrct 1 

7.968 

Ditto Half Shares 50/ sh 

37/ 

oj/per ct ! 

30,000 

Loudon 4c S. Western, late London 

I 5 I/ 112 / 

ij 


and Southampton Av. 38/ 17s 9d 


2/ per ah 1 

6,000 

Ditto Portsmouth Branch 50/ sli 

1 



30/ pd 3l£/u2Z 

5/ per ct 1 1 

25,000 

London 4c Birtnlngh. 100/ sli 90/ pd 105Ztt7/ 

8/ i>er sh | 

26,000 

Ditto Quarter Shares 26/ sh 5/ pd 26/a7 1 

1 1/per sh ;[ 

81,250 

Ditto New .. 32/ sh 24/ pd 46/a7/ 


13,000 

Manchester 4c I^*eds 100/ sli 70/ pd 04/aO/ 


13,000 

Ditto Half Shares . . 50/ sh 25/ pd 

i37/a8/ 

| 

80,000 

Manchester and Birmingham 




70/ sh 35/ pd 

21 /n2/ 


15,714 

Ditto ditto Extension 70/ sh 7/ jhI 

Mail 


10,000 

Midland Counties 100/ sh 

80/ al/ 


15,000 

North Midland 100/ sh 

04/ 


15,000 

Ditto Half Shares.. 40/ sh 40/ pd 

40/a2/ 


12,000 

Northern 4c Eastern 100/ 6h 85/ pd 

24/uo/ 

, 

3,762 

Severn and Wye .. Average 27/ sh 


2/ 8s p sh 

1,000 

Stockton and Darlington. .Average 




100/ 13s 4d 

250/ 

14/per sh 

28,000 

S. Eastern and Dover 50/ sh 23/ pd 

5}/n0/ 

I 1 

0,000 

York 4c North Midland 50/sli 

68/aO/ 

2/2s psh | 


! JOINT STOCK BANKS. 



10,000 

Australasia Bank (Chartered) 40/ sh 00/a 1/ 

8/ per ct 

5,000 

Ditto New (Clmrtered)40/ sh .. . 

|55/ aO/ 


20,000 

Bank of B. N. America (Chart.) 




50/ sh 40/ pd|30/aG/ 

0/ per ct 

20,000 

Colonial Bank (Chart. )100/ sh 25/ pd|37/aOZ 

,0/ per ct 

4,000 ! 

Ionian State (Chart.) 25/ sh 5/ pd 

l/a2/ 

! 

il 

30,000 

London and Westminster Bank 


( l 


100/ sh 20/ pd 

23/ ex d 

6/ per ct 

60,000 

London Joint Stock Bonk 50/ shl 




10/ pd 

12/ a}/ 

5/ per ct 

12.4S2 

Do New, issued at 1/ pm 50/sli 10/ jul 



20,000 

National Bank of Ireland. .50/ sli 




17 }/ pd 

15l/a0/ 

6/ per ct 

10,000 

Do. Provincial Bank of England 




100/ sh 35/ pd 35/aO/ 1 

6/ per ct 

7,739 

Do. New 20/ sh issued nt 2/ 10s pin 

1 



10/ pd Uj/alUZ I 

6/ per ct 

20,000 

Provincial Bonk of Ireland 100/ sh 

1 

1 


25/ pd 

44/e0Z ! 

8/ per ct ' 

.4,000 

Ditto New 10/ sh 

17}/a0/ | 

8/ per ct ' 

20,000 

Union Bank of Australia.. 25/ sli 


I 


22 A/ pd! 

28A/aO/ 1 

30s pr sh ! 

12,000 

Ditto New 25/ sli 5/ pd 0/n.AZ 1 

*1 

6,000 

Union Bank of London 50/ sh 5/ pd; 

5/u0/ | 

5/ per ct 

50,000 

West of England and South Wall's 




District Bank . .20/ sh 12 }/ pd 

12j/n}Z 

6? per ct 


Shares. 

MINES. 

Price. 

Dividend 

4,000 

Alten 50/ sh 12}/ pd 

10/ 

1/ psh 

1,000 

Ditto New 15/ sli 12.}/ pd 



10,000 

Anglo Mexican (iss. 5/ pm) 100/ sh 



3374.^1 

Ditto Subscription 25/ sli 



10,000 

iDitto Mint 25/ sli 10/ pd ll/al2/ 

24s 

8,000 

Blaenavon Iron 4t Coal 50/ sh 45/ pd; 


l^/ pr sh 

2,000 

Bolanoes 150/ sh 


5/ )>erih 

1,000 

Ditto New 50/ sh 20/ pd 




Ditto Scrip 25/ sh 



20,000 

Bolivar Copper Company . . 15/ sh'l}/a2/ 


20,000 

Ditto Ditto Scrip New . . 3/ sh 

4/aO/ 


10,000 

Brazilian Imperial 35/ sh 20/ pd.. 




iss. 5/ pin 

15/al7/ 

10s 

11,000 

Ditto St.John Del Rev20/sli 14}/ pd 

l}/a2l/ 


12,000 

Brazilian Macaubns Cocaes . . 25/ 



2-0,600 

British Iron Company .... 50/ sli 



10,000 

Catu Branca 10/ sli 7 /jkI 



8,500 

Colombian 55/ sh 



1,500 

Ditto Scrip 11/ sh 



10,000 

Candougu 20/ sh 8A/ pd 


10a 

10,000 

Copiapo 20/ sli 12}/ pd 


15a pr ih 

4,006 

English Mining Comp. 25/sh 1 4/ pil 



20,000 

Gcucrol Mining Association 20/ sli 




19/ )>d 



9,204 

(lihcmian 50/ sh 11}/ pd 

2?/a3l/ 


5,739 

Mexican Company 100/ sh 58/ pd 

2/a}/ 


5,000 

Minos Geras 20/ sh 12/ pd 



14,460 

Real del Monte registered Av. /sh 




Ditto Ditto unregistered 

2/a4Z 


17,068 

Ditto Loan ( Notes ) . . . . 150/ sh 



5,000 

Red moor (consolidated) 5/ sh 4 H pd 



10,000 

Rliymney Iron 50/ sh 


2/ per sh 

28,267 

Unite 1 Mexican 40/ sh 40/ pd.. 1 




iss. 2/ pm 

2}/a3Z 


5,281 

Ditto Scrip 2/ pd.. 

3/a}/ 


8,957 

Ditto ditto (New) 5/ pd 

5}/a6}/ 


6,000 

Wicklow Copper 5/ sli 5/ pd 




10,000 

10,000 

1,080 

10,000 

8,600 

10,000 

6,000 

2,700 

20,000 

1,800 
1 ,800 
2,100 
24,800 
8,000 

6,000 

1,800 

2,000 

2,400 

20,000 

20,000 

4.000 
6,887 

14,400 

3.000 

4.000 
200,000/ 
200,000/ 

10 , 000 / 

5.000 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 

Anti Dry Rot Company .. 18’/ sh3}/ 

Assam Tea Company 50/ sli 12s/ pd 

Auction Mart 60/ hi 1 1 jlOsprsh 

Australian (Agricultural) lot)/ sh! 

28/ 2s i*J 80s pr sh 

British Rock and Patent Salt [ 

* 60/ >li 35/ pd 13/ 11 

ICanoda Company (Chartered) 

100/ sh 82 }/ pd 32/a 3/ 0/ per ct 

Droitwich Patent Salt .... 25/sh 21}Z 25*pr»b 

Equitable Reversionary Interest 

Society 100/ ah 50/ pd, 4/ per ct 

1 General Steam Navigation Com-] 

pany 15/ sh 14/ pd|28/ ex d I /8s pr sli 
Ditto Cemetery /Chartered) 25/ sh 44/ (U per ct 

Ditto New (Chartered) 25/ »h 14/ f»/ j**'r ct 

Hungcrford Market 100/ pd ( 31}/ 20s 

Ditto Debentures (var. amounts).. | >5/ 

Kent Zoological and Botanical f 
Garden Company 10/ sh 4/ pd 
London Cemetery (Chartered) 

20/ sh] 

London Corn Exchange.... 37}/ pd 21/a2/ jl/ persh 
Ixmdon Commercial Sale Roomsj j 
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PLATE I. 

The Sheep, the subject of the Plate, are of the Leicester breed ; were bred by Thomas 
Inskip, Esq., of Marston, Bedfordshire, and exhibited by him at the Meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Cambridge. A Premium of Ten Sovereigns was awarded 
to Mr. Inskip as the exhibitor of the best pen of five ewes with their lambs. They were 
considered to be an excellent specimen of the true Leicester breed. 


PLATE II. 

CRUCIFIX-WINNER OF THE OAKS, 1840. 
(For Description see page 326 .) 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
GROVE F^RRY FARMER’S CLUB, 

WICKHAMBREAUX, COUNTY KENT. 

Gentlemen. — As your committee we have con- 
sidered it to be our duty to draw up a report of the 
proceedings of the past year, and lay before you the 
minutes ot the various subjects which have been dis- 
cussed by you, since we formed ourselves into an 
agricultural society. And we trust, Gentlemen, you 
will bear in mind, while perusing tbe following mi- 
nutes, that the great object of this, as well as that of 
all other societies of tbe same kind, is not to make a 
sudden and wonderful change in agriculture, but to 
glean from practical experience such information as 
will enable us to improve our land and mode of cul- 
tivation, in tbe best and cheapest manner possible. 

First Meeting, Nov. 21st., 1839, 

W as entirely taken up in electing the officers and 
Committee, and in forming a set of rules for the 
regulation of the club. 

Second Meeting, Dec. 18. 

Tbe beat method of wintering Lambs was brought 
before tbe meeting for discussion, by a member who 
had been a sufferer to a considerable extent by losing 
a number of lambs every year during the winter 
months ; he said he yarded them, and run them into a 
pasture frequently, with several other experiments, 
all of which had tailed ; he was still anxious to try 
other experiments, and if|the meeting could suggest 
a system likely to be of any benefit to him in win- 
tering his lambs, he would unquestionably adopt it. 
OLD SERIES .] 


Several members argued in favour of folding lambs 
on turnips, but tbe majority were in favour of yard- 
ing them, cutting their turnips with one of Gar- 
dener's turnip-cutting machines, as well as cutting 
their fodder and introducing a portion of common 
salt with it. 

The next subject discussed was, ** Whether tbe 
subsoil plough might not be introduced with advan- 
tage into this district, and which kind of subsoil 
plough was best adapted for tbe purpose!" The 
party introducing the subject being totally unac- 
quainted with subsoil ploughing, put the question 
entirely into the hands of tbe meeting, none of whom, 
it appeared, bad ever subsoil ploughed any laud, but 
from what they had seen, and beard, strongly recom- 
mended it, on different kinds of soil, such as poor 
cbalkjr land, hot burning gravels, and wet heavy 
lands in many instances had received great benefit 
from it. 

Third Meeting, Jan. 16th, 1840. 

“ The beat method of draining marsh and other 
land." On this subject (which is of so much im- 
portance to the farmer and grazier, as by effectual 
draining be can convert land that formerly was con- 
sidered useless, into the roost profitable,) a spirited 
discussion arose, each party considering his mode 
of draining the most effectual and cheapest. The 
various modes of draining, however, were fully dis- 
cussed, when the majority of tbe meeting were in 
favonr of the drains laid on a sole made of flat tile, 
and covered with broken stones and tnrf to the depth 
of six inches. Tbe cheapest method of draining in- 
troduced to tbe meeting, was done with a mole drain 
plough, worked by a lever and two hones. 

2 B [No. 5<—V0L, XIII . 
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Another subject then came under discussion, viz., 
“ The best and cheapest method of storing turnips." 
Many different ways of storing turnips were laid 
before the meeting ; when required for the spring 
use, the best method introduced was to have them 
drawn carefully with what is termed a turnip-picker, 
end carted to a convenient meadow, ana set as 
closely together, with the roots downwards, as possi- 
ble ; by so doing they require but little room, and 
will keep quite fresh till the spring. When required 
to use during the winter, it is necessary they should 
be kept from the frost, otherwise when most wanted, 
would be too much frozen to use ; in this case it was 
recommended to lay them in ridges, and thatch them 
with straw, and, at intervals, put in a bundle of 
straw to act as a chimney, to carry off any heat that 
may arise from their confinement. 

Fourth Meeting, Feb. 20th. 

“ The cheapest and best method of keeping a team 
of cart-horses." This subject being one of the hea- 
viest expenses a farmer has to contend with, called 
forth* much information, and many practical state- 
ments. But us the meeting were unablo to come to 
a satisfactory conclusion, it was agreed that this sub- 
ject should stand open for future discussion. 

“ The best sort of barley to be grown in this dis- 
trict, and the best method of cultivating it** was next 
introduced, and the qualities of the different sorts of 
barley taken into consideration, as well as the best 
method of preparing the land for its reception before 
the following report was drawn up. 

Report : — The evidence given this evening strongly 
recommends, in preparing land for barley, to get 
it ploughed as early as possible, so that it moy be 
balked, or otherwise stirred, as the soil may require 
to get a season, and that the Chevalier barley is the 
best sort yet known for this district. 

The Chairman proposed that, having dispensed 
with the foregoing subjects earlier than usual, that 
they might without intruding on the time allotted by 
the rules, discuss a third subject. Consequently an- 
other subject was introduced, viz., “ The best mode 
ef using lime as a manure." On the use of lime as 
a manure, it was contended that it was of very little 
service on stale land, but on fresh broken up land, 
and on clover leys, it was found to be of great bene- 
fit, as lime requires to have something to acton. 
When mixed with mould, lime was proved to be pa 
excellent manure for pastures, sheep always prefer- 
ring the grass that bad been so dressed. 

Report : It is the unanimous opinion of this meet- 
ing that lime is a valuable mauure when used on a 
soil where there exists a vegetable matter for it to 
act on, but on the contrary it is of little or no use. 

Special Meeting, March 11th, 

For the purpose of sending a petition to Parliament 
to oppose a motion of Mr. Villiers to be brought be- 
fore the House of Commons for the repeal of the corn 
laws, which petition was unanimously signed. 

Fiftu Meetino, March 19th. 

" The best method of planting fruit trees" being 
introduced, brought several gentlemen, who are 
large fruit growers, into a lengthened discussion, 
after which the following report was agreed on. 

Report : This meeting recommend the following 
system of planting fruit trees : — Dig the holes two 
feet deep and four in diameter, to be paved with 
stones to act as a drain, as well as causing the roots 
of the tree to turn towards the upper and richer soil, 
thereby receiving the benefit of the sun, the most es- 
sential thiog in producing rich fruit, and that the 
best time for planting ia in the month of November. 


The next subject was “ The best breed of hogs, 
and who possesses that breed which will fatten in the 
shortest time." This subject naturally called forth a 
strong competition, each competitor thinking his or 
hie friend's breed the best, which was decided by 
the following 

Report : This meeting in forming e report of who 
possesses the best breed of hogs, are decidedly in 
favour of Mr. Wacher’s breed, he having killed a bog 
weighing 20 score, 8lbs. at the age of nine months 
and two weeks, and frequently killed bogs weighing 
35 score and upwards. 

Sixth Meeting, April 16th. 

At this meeting “ The best mode of hog fattening" 
was intreduced, and after a great many different 
statements being produced, all of which varied too 
much for the meeting to come to a satisfactory dis- 
cussion, unanimously resolved to adjourn the subject 
to a future meeting, at the same time requesting each 
member to endeavour to get a practical statement 
of the information sought^ 

"The properties of salt as a manure, and the bene- 
fit to be derived from it when given to cattle" was 
next laid before the meeting. The opinions expressed 
oq this subject so well agreed, that the following 
report embraces all the evidtnee given, and the con- 
clusion arrived at. 

Report : In drawing up a report on the properties 
of salt as a manure, and th6 benefit to be derived from 
it when given to cattle, this meeting is of opinion 
that salt is of great use when applied on light 
soils, in proper proportions ; but is not of much use 
when put on heavy lands, and of tbe benefit to be 
derived from it when given to cattle, they are unani- 
mously of opinion that it is an indispensible medi- 
cine for all kinds of cattle, especially when given to 
lambs during tbe winter months, to cure soouring 
and prevent rot. 

Seventh Meeting, May 14th. 

“ On tbe beat mode of making manure.*' On tbia 
subject, which requires the farmei’s attention more 
than any other, for on it depends, in a measure, the 
result of his yearly labours, much information was 
elicited, and many statements from practical farmers 
of different soils, laid before tbe meeting, when the 
following report was unanimously agreed to. 

Report : This meeting after a long investigation 
of the subject “ on tbe best mode of making ma- 
nure," are unanimously of opinion, that different soils 
require a different mode of makiug manure. For 
instance, heavy soils require long manure, others re- 
quire it made into mixens to get more rotted , and conse- 
quently shorter ; they at tbe same time recommend that 
the yard should be paid great attention to, so that tbe 
bottom will not contain too much water, or allow it 
all to flow away, but to be moderately ooncave ; they 
are likewise ot opinion that the mixens require much 
attention, care being taken that the ammonia does not 
escape by evaporation, it being so essential to the 
nourishment of plants. 

The next subject introduced was tbe best mode of 
cultivating the potato, on which subject many diffe- 
rent modes of cultivation were laid before tbe meeting, 
from which the following report is drawn 

Report : This meeting is unanimously of opinion 
that the best mode of cultivating tbe potatoe is to 
dung tbe land on the surface, which plough in, tak- 
ing care to get as light a season as possible; then 
strike the furrows with a plough fitted for that pur- 
pose, after which drop tbe potatoes in the furrows 
whole, as they find by experience, that better crops 
ere obtained by that system than when cot* especially 
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in dry summers* and that they require to be buried 
in tbe soil as lightly as possible. 

At this meeting. Sir Brook W. Bridges, who is a 
member of tbe club, presented it with the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, from tbe commencement, 
handsomely bound, for which the members ordered 
the Secretary to return him their vote of thanks. 

Eighth Meeting, June lltb. 

At this meeting '* The best method of laying down 
laud for permanent pasture, and the season of the 
year most favourable for tbe operation, as well as the 
best method of managing tbe bop in the field and 
out;” on both of which subjects a warm debate 
arose, but as no satisfactory conclusion could be ar- 
rived at, the meeting resolved that both subjects 
should stand open for future discussion. 

Ninth Meeting, July 16 th. 

Tbe subject of the best breed of horses for agricul- 
tural purposes was discussed at this meeting, and 
the following report drawn up : — 

Report : This meeting, after having discussed the 
qualities of tbe various breeds of horses brought into 
this county for agricultural purposes, are decidedly 
in favour of the Lincolnshire horse, considering him 
in every way better adapted to this county than any 
other breed yet introduced. 

Tbo second subject introduced was ” The best 
mode of curing the epidemic so prevalent amongst 
cattle,” which sutdect was discussed by members 
who had been sufferers to a great extent with tbe 
disease, and after a lengthened discussion, tbe fol- 
lowing report was agreed on : — 

Report: The remedy recommended for the epi- 
demic amongst cattle, by thi9 meeting, is to give 
tbe animal immediately attacked, 11b. of Epsom 
salts ; if not effectual, to be repeated tbe third day ; 
if very bad, should be bled ; common salt should be 
thrown into the mouth, when the tongue is diseased ; 
care should likewise be taken to remove the beast 
from any other cloven-footed animal, immediately at- 
tacked, on account of its very infectious character. 

Tenth Meetino, August 13th. 

This meeting, occurring in tbe midst of harvest, 
was thinly attended by members ; the subjects there- 
fore proposed for the evening discussion were not 
introduced, but adjourned to the next monthly meet- 
ing. 

Eleventh Meeting, Sept. 10th. 

This meeting, like the last, occurred in a very busy 
time, namely, hopping, therefore no business coulcl 
be properly entered into on account of the few mem- 
bers that attended, and the subjects consequently 
adjourned to tbe October meeting. 

Twelfth Meeting, Oct. 8tb. 

This meeting, the last of the year, was well at- 
tended by members, who entered into tbe subject of 
tbe best rotation of cropping, in a spirited and 
business-like manner, some advocating tbe six, some 
tbe seven, others tbe eight and nine tilth system, 
while another preferred the round tilth, but tbe general 
opinion was in favour of tbe seven and eight tilth 
firming, that being best udnpted to the medium soil 
of this neighbourhood. The subject was discussed 
to a late bour, when the following report was laid 
before the meeting, who were unanimous for its 
adoption : — 

Report : It is the opinion of this meeting, that to 
adopt ajudicious rotation of cropping for every soil, 
requires a great deal of judgment in tbe farmer, 
which can only be gathered from observation and 
practical experience j but the rotation that will soil 


the medium soil of this neighbourhood, such as first 
fallow with turnips, second barley, third beans, 
fourth wheat, fifth clover, sixth wheat, and seventh 
oats, is a system founded on principles that will en- 
sure a full return from the soil, without lessening its 
value, or impoverishing its coudition. They consi- 
der, however, more depends on the manner in wbioh 
tbe different processes are executed, as the best rota- 
tion if badly executed, will be of no avail. 

Having thus briefly laid before you the minutes of 
tbe proceedings of tbe past year, your committee hail 
with much pleasure the last meeting, when they see 
their anticipations of the result of tbe club so fully 
borne eat. Tbe meeting together of men employed 
in one common pursuit, must tend to draw forth that 
practical information which each is in possession of, 
and agriculture, above all other pursuits, demands 
an institution of thia kind : first, because its mem- 
bers are scattered so widely apart, consequently 
know little of each other's mode of management; 
secondly, because the science of agriculture is daily 
progressing through all its extensive branches, and 
requires all the attention one can give to it, to obtain 
a competent knowledge even of its minor details. 
And, gentlemen, we feel assured that if you have 
felt a source of pleasure in taking part in tbe various 
subjects brought under your notice during the past 
year, you must, in like manner, have been much 
gratified in perusing the valuable works selected by 
yourselves that constitute our library. 

Your committee congratulate you on the great 
increase which has been made to your numbers, and 
trust that tbe Grove Ferry Farmers' Club will go on 
prosperously year after year, and that it ultimately 
may be said te have gained tbe end for which it was 
established, which can only be done by each member 
readily coming forward and adding to the general 
stock of information, through the fruits of his ex- 
perience.— For the Committee, 

Tnos. Slater, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Preston, next Wingham, Kent . 


REVIEW. 

A TREATISE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 

By James Jackson. 

(Peoples' Edition, Edinburgh, Chambers, pp. 116.) 

In the present age of cheap literature it has 
seemed surprising that it should be almost exclu- 
sively confined to imaginative works — to standard 
divinity and physical science— while nothing of a 
similar character has hitherto been attempted 
connected with the science of agriculture. That 
we have works of sterling excellence, and works, 
too, which with a little editorial revision are still 
standard, few will have the hardihood to deny, and 
still up to the present time not one cheap popular re- 
print has come out. A remedy is now, however, 
proposed to be supplied in the shape of an original 
work by M Mr. James Jackson, of Penicuick, 
author of various prize essays of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland,” and edited 
by Chambers ! 

Cheap and popular works, especially for circu- 
lation amongst the inferior orders of the agri- 
cultural classes, should have at least three 
desiderata, without which they will only do 
incalculable barm. First, they should be written 
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in a clear, comprehensive style; second, they 
should be thoroughly destitute of all mere theory , 
and every sentiment contained in them should be 
those universally agreed upon; and third, the 
work should not be confined to the management 
of one class of soils,, but should embrace a 
thorough practical knowledge of agriculture in all 
its branches. 

These tests we shall apply in the examination 
of the work before us, and by these it must, as it 
ought to do, stand or fall. Respecting its lan- 
guage, it is generally very good. There is no 
unnecessary verbosity, no prolixity in his de- 
scriptions, and generally the style runs free and 
easy, and while it has quite sufficient of technical 
phraseology, there is no affectation of laboured 
and bombastic terms, which so often disgust the 
sensible reader, as they create the wonderment 
of the illiterate. If we except a few Scotticisms, 
such as " bray*' for break, &c., it stands as fair in 
point of language as any book published within 
the last twelve months. 

There is, however, too much disposition to 
theories, and to venture statements which are not' 
certainly borne out by practical experience. In 
his introduction he says — 

“ If land be unproductive, and its melioration 
is to be attempted, the first step is to determine 
the cause of its sterility, which must necessarily 
depend upon some defect in the constitution of the 
•oil, which may be easily discovered by chemical 
analysis,'* p. 9. 

Now, this statement will not bear investigation. 
For instance, suppose the soil consists of every 
clement necessary for production, but if it be sub- 
ject to land springs, it will be unproductive this 
can neither be discovered by chemical analysis, 
nor remedied by any alteration in the constitution 
of the soil, but by draining. Again, he says, p. 
ill, — “Much of this (land) is situated at an 
altitude which places it beyond the possibility of 
improvement.* Thus himself makes it appear 
that other causes than defect in the constitution of 
the soil may be a cause of unproductiveness. 

His observations on climate are sound and judi- 
cious ; take for instance this sensible and well 
expressed paragraph : — 

“ The superabundant moisture of the ground, 
as in morasses and stagnant ditches, not only rises 
in clouds and fogs to obscure the sky, but cools 
down the natural beat of the earth ; no evaporation 
can take place without the loss of heat ; and moist 
ground being constantly under evaporation, its 
heat is continually flying off.*’ p. 14. 

Speaking of soils, he says — “ The action of air 
and water on rocks in dissolving them, and the 
power of the latter element in transporting the 
disengaged particles, are the chiqf causes of the 
present arrangements of the soil.” p. 15. 

No such thing. Are we to suppose that soil was 
scarcely or never formed but by the decom- 
position of the rocks ? Is it not equally and vastly 
more reasonable to suppose that the soil was 
formed at least coeval with the rocks, than to 
venture the strange idea that at one period nothing 
but stones and lichens covered this vast space ? 
Quite contrary is this to every known principle of 
Divine government, which seems to aim at the 
filling of every atom of space with life and enjoy- 
ment. He has not, and cannot, prove that our 
sands, clays, and gravels ever were “ washed at a 
former period from the rocks.” 

Mr. Jackson seems a strong land farmer; 
he evidently knows little of light soil cultivation ; 


hence his error that sandy soil “ seldom possesses 
sufficient strength for wheat, beans, and flax.” p. 
15. The fact is that the very finest crops of 
wheat, and very fair ones of beans, are now pro- 
duced on the sandy soils of this country, and with 
less difficulty than on the strong land farms. 
Equally erroneous is his statement respecting clay, 
that “ in its ordinary condition it is so close in 
texture as to prevent the penetration of the roots of 
plants.” p. 15. If this were the case, no herbage 
could possibly grow on clay in its " ordinary con- 
dition or possibly he means by its ordinary con- 
dition, its original rock. 

Speaking of the interior indications of the cha- 
racter of soils, he very judiciously remarks : — 

“ For instance, rushes will invariably indicate 
superabundant moisture and a necessity for 
draining. The quantity of herbage or plants pro- 
duced in a state of nature will also serve as a test 
of the soil and its capacity for production. A sur- 
face which exhibits thin, scanty herbage, is a sure 
indication of poverty of soil, or a defect of moisture 
in the climate. After a wet season, a thin poor 
soil may afford luxuriant vegetation, and a clay 
soil the reverse ; the previous state of the weather, 
therefore, must be taken into account in judging 
of soils and their spontaneous products.” p. 17. 

Reverting again to Mr. J.’s remarks on sandy 
soils, from which we have digressed; every 
sandy soil occupier will see that the whole 
character he gives of them at page 20 is a tissue 
of error. "Sandy soils,” he says are t( not 
naturally of much value.” We suppose he means 
by “ naturally,” uncultivated — and we should like 
to know what soil uncultivated is of much value ? 
But what does he mean by saying almost in a 
breath •* when of good quality .” If they are 
not of much value, they can hardly by possibility 
be of good quality. He goes on to say that they 
are “ not liable to injury from the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and in general they are deep." If he 
were to ask a sand land farmer what was the 
cause of the greatest danger to his crops, he 
would doubtless say a dry season. The fact is, one 
of the worst features of a sandy soil is its extreme 
tendency to suffer from the effects of dry weather. 
What he means by the soil being “ dects” we 
can not divine, after stating that it is “ not naturally 
of much value if so, the shallower the better. 
To complete the climax, he continues to say that 
sandy soils "retain moisture well.” Just the 
reverse; laying loose and open, the soil is 
pervious to the air and heat, and evaporation 
goes on more rapidly than on stronger soils, 
indeed if his statement be correct, how can their 
fertility, as he says it docs, “ depend upon the 
quantity and frequency of rain ?” This remark 
upon chalk soils are exceedingly vague and 
worthless, and would be much better omitted. 

Mr. J. in speaking of subsoiling, p. 31-2, and 
again on manures, p. 44, ventures a new assertion 
which it will be our duty to examine ; for if 
correct, with all our agricultural improvements, 
our soils may be emigrating to New Zealand. He 
says “ in taking a heavy crop of grain from the 
ground, we actually cqrrg away a portion of the sail, 
and if this be done repeatedly the land must 
ultimately be diminished in bulk . To the eye of a 
common observer the field after many years 
cropping remains the same as ever, but in reality 
a portion of its contents has disappeared, and 
what remains is a very different kind of substance 
from what existed before the cropping com- 
menced.” 
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The above Is a fair quotation, it fairly represents 
his views. If true, why our farms may soon all 
bedoclc ponds. He says in another place, by way of 
supporting his position, “it is not to be supposed, 
for example, that a hundred tons of vegetable 
matter are to be taken yearly from a certain 
portion of land, without in time diminishing the 
bulk of the material from which it is absorbed," 
p. 44. From the experiments of Davy it appears 
that silica, &c., may be detected in wheat and 
barley straw, and hence it seems perfectly 
natural to suppose that they have come from the 
soil. It might perhaps be centuries before the 
whole could be extracted in ordinary cases ; but 
such a case is supposable, and Mr. Jackson starts 
it. He seems however to forget, that how much 
soever of earthy matter may be extracted from 
the soil, the whole of it returns to the toil with the 
manure, for no fermentation will annihilate the 
earth 1 

On fallowing, the writer has this valuable and 
useful remark. “The truth seems to be that 
fallowing is extremely useful for the purpose of 
workiog, pulverizing, cleaning, and otherwise 
improving lands of a poor quality after their first 
subjection to tillage ; and that there their valuo 
rests." p. 35. 

Mr. Jackson’s remarks on manure are by no 
means satisfactory, either as regards his theo- 
retical views, or his practical directions. An 
error on a point of such vital importance is fatal 
to any book, tor whatever care may be taken in 
the preparation of the soil, in the selection and 
disposition of the seed, or in the management of 
the crops, if radical error prevails in the pre- 
paration of the manure, the whole will be abortive. 
At page 39, speaking of farm-yard manure, he says, 
“ in every instance , the dung heaps in the fields, 
should be placed in a hollow situation , with a 
substratum of earth, and should have a scattering 
of a few inches of earth over it, and around the 
sides to keep tn the volatile gases." 

Now the very object of carting dung to the 
field, is to promote its fermentation, and fit it for 
the use of the (generally) turnip crop. By 
placing it however in a hollow situation, and by 
covering with earth, its fermentation will be so 
retarded, that if it has been carted out in tbo 
Spring, it cannot be in a state fit for the use of the 
turnip crop. If it were carted out in the autumn 
previous, his precaution is excellent; if otherwise, 
it cannot apply* On the subject of its subsequent 
management, he says, “ it will be found necessary 
to turn it once or oftener for the purpose of 
accelerating the decomposition of the strawy part 
of the mass.” p- 39. He should have added — if 
the weather be dry, turning will retard fermenta- 
tion, without artificial moisture is supplied. 

Again he says, “ it is calculated that for every 
ton of straw , three tons of farm -yard dung may 
be obtained, if properly managed." p. 40. “ Thus 
it may be presumed that two acres will 
manure one." Thus under the four-course system, 
ooe-half of the land being under corn, and one- 
fourth under turnips; so that by Mr. J.’s 
hypothesis, sufficient manure may be made from 
the farm to manure it annually. Thus he counts, 
and allows ten to twelve tons per acre, where 
such practice is adopted. It happens, however, 
that very few farms will in practice thus support 
themselves, and at least four-fifths of farms will 
require at least the addition of extraneous manure 
to the extent of one-third. Too often it has to be 
put vice versa to his assertion, viz., that three 


tons of straw will make one ton of well-rotted 
manure. 

On liquid manure he has some useful hints. His 
first remarks, howefer, upon this section refers 
not to liquid manure, but to compost of earth and 
urine ; no doubt an excellent application. One 
exception, however, must be made to the above 
remarks. Alluding to the application of liquid 
manure he says, “ The earth immediately imbibes 
the liquid, which soon reaches the roots of the 
plants , and causes a rapid fermentation p. 41, 
If this rapid fermentation occurs at the roots of 
plants, it must have a most injurious tendency; 
for though plants readily imbibe the gases when 
evolved by fermentation, no organic matter can 
resist the action of fermentation immediately at its 
roots, and if such a state of things did occur, it 
must tend to destroy it. 

The section of rotations is generally a very sen- 
sible one, always excepting his allusions to dry 
sandy land. Here, as be is throughout the book, 
we find bim constantly at fault, laying down prin- 
ciples the most erroneous, and contradictory to 
practice. He opens the section by an introduc- 
tion, attempting to show that nature invariably 
prefers a change of vegetation, and that her opera- 
tions are so arranged os to effect this in the great- 
est possible degree. He is, however, exceedingly 
unfortunate in his illustrations, though correct in 
the principle ; indeed his illustrations selected, by 
no means go to substantiate his position. He is 
not right neither in stating “ that one of nature's 
great primary laws is that of perpetual change." 
Now this is not correct. It is the bungling, 
dreaming, star-gazing, stalking-horse of a race of 
some spurious pseudo* philosophers of the present 
day. The very reverse is in reality the case ; order , 
not unsettled changeableness , is the law by which 
the natural world is governed, and everything 
occurs in exact harmony with a distinct principle 
of order, established by the great Architect of the 
universe. 

But his illustrations. His first is that of a forest 
burnt down, and after which different kind of 
plants spontaneously arise. Why this arises, sim- 
ply because the then standing trees, &c. are com- 
pletely destroyed by the consuming element. His 
second is, the dispersion of seeds, and the arrange- 
ments provided forfthis. This, be it remembered, 
only proves that such dispersion is necessary, be- 
cause the ground in the position where they were 
grown is already occupied by the parent plant. 
His remarks on the rotations on clay soils are 
truly excellent. We cannot refrain from copying 
his remarks on this head. 

“ On all clay soils a naked well-wrought snmmer 
fallow has ever been considered in Scotland as the 
basis of good husbandry, but since furrow drainage 
however, has taken place, on these soils, there is 
every possibility that a turnip, potatoe, or other 
green crop will be substituted for the fallow. Tur- 
nips can now be raised of a superior quality, and 
eqoal in weight of crop to those formerly raised on 
what were termed turnip soils ; but whether this 
land can be kept clean or in better tilth by naked 
fallowing, or by green crops, is yet to be deter- 
mined." p. 50. 

There isanotber feature in his remarks on (strong 
land) rotations which supplies a (gap which exists in 
nearly all our agricultural works. We mean the 
latter scarcely ever distinctly 8tate|trAfcA crops , in 
a given rotation, require manure, u British hus- 
bandry," for example. Mr. Jackson supplies the 
defects, and we must say in a very jadicious and 
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practicable manner. On wheat sowing, Mr. J. 
quotes from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, article 
“ Agriculture/* And like too many writers of this 
kind, he also falls into error on practical points. 
We are not fault-finding with Mr. J. here, but with 
the writer (we forget whom, but we believe a 
Scotchman) in the Encyclopaedia. “ Poor land be- 
ing always allowed more seed than rich.** p. 55. 
We should not attach more of this to Mr. Jackson 
than as a quotation made by him, if his subsequent 
remarks on ont sowing, p. 57, did not recognize 
the same erroneous principle. “On poor soil s, 
from the plants not spreading, oats should be sown 
thick ,*’ are his own words. 

It is perfectly clear that grain will not tiller ont 
so much on poor land as on rich — but what then ? 
It is because the soil is not capable of sustaining a 
heavy crop, and the thicker the plants are, the more 
stunted they grow; whereas on rich soils a greater 
quantity of seed is required to prevent the plants 
from growing too gross ; and they will mature a 
thick crop better than a thin one ; besides there 
being less liability to lodge. Over luxuriance is a 
liability of a crop on a rich soil— the more plants 
the less danger : the converse must hold good, 
and does hold good, on poor soils. 

Alluding to wheat, Mr. J. says, •* the best cri- 
terion forjudging of the fitness of grain to be car- 
ried home, is to examine the knots or joints of the 
straw, and if these be perfectly dead and free from 
juice, the crop may be then gathered with safety, 
even although it be a little wet with rain/* p. 55. 
No such thing. The point to be examined in t cheats 
before carting, “is the grain hard?** No matter 
what state the straw of wheat is in, if the grain be 
dry nothing more is necessary ; and the state of 
the clover, seeds, &c. in other crops has much more 
to do with the carting than any state of the knots 
of the straw. 

The remarks on the cultivation of rye, and es- 
pecially those on spring feed, are farmer-like and 
useful ; the same applies to barley, excepting the 
periodhe mentions for sowing (from the beginning 
of April to the middle of May), which is too late, 
and he again falls into his error stated above, re- 
specting thin sowing on rich land. 

A sad disposition prevails to notice plants, &c. in 
agricultural works, not because they are valuable, 
but because they are netv. The farmers have been 
gulled of late no little, by new introductions. Mr. 
J •introduces a quotation from “British husbandry" 
respecting the skinless oats ; such quotations de 
barm if not tested by experience, especially in a 
book for the mass. We have tried them both on 
light and strong soils, and more worthless things 
were never cultivated. 

On agricultural insects, Mr. J. as well as Mr. 
Main, whom he quotes, are evidently not at homo ; 
indeed, how can a farmer be expected to be so, 
while our Entomological Societies make the science 
one of empty verbose names, and the mere collec- 
tion of dried specimens 1 

The former gentleman talks of “ ploughing in 
spring, to bury the larva deep in the soil, where they 
cannot come to life.** p. 59. Why, in reality nearly 
the whole of the insect enemies to the farmer live 
naturally deep in the ground. The latter gentle- 
man quoted, speaks of the wood-pigeons u digging 
small grubs out of the tubercles on the outside of the 
bulbs of turnips,’* which he speaks of as those 
which would occasion “ clubbing of the roots in an- 
other summer.” Really, the first insect referred 
to is one of the cynipeda , which never does any 
harm ; the second as proceeding from it nextjsum- 


mer, which is one of the muscida — and no more 
tbe identical insect in different stages, than a calf 
is a donkey. Both, however, in naming insective- 
rous birds, forget the swallow , in truth, the best 
friend to the agriculturist in destroying insects. 

His remarks on harvesting are a century behind 
hand, and in his zeal for destroying the seeds of 
weeds extracted by winnowing, he recommends 
“ boiling*’ them, p. 62. To destroy them is good 
farming, but what farmers can be persuaded to 
boil ? Nor is there any necessity ; let them be 
kept separate, mixed with raw horse dung, and 
well fermented, and applied to old sward land. No 
injury can then accrue. On bean sowing he has 
this new and exceedingly plausible hint. We will 
not say a syllabic against it, bat it is quite new to 
us. 

“ When the seeds are in the ground, tbe land is 
cross harrowed, either before, or after the beans 
appear , which contributes much to check tbe 
growth of weeds, and promotes the growth of the 
beans/* p. 63. 

The sections on clover, tares, dec., are with one 
or two exceptions good. When he speaks of tares 
as being very valuable food in early spring, he should 
have said summer. His chapter on the falling off 
of clover crops, leaves the subject much as it finds 
it. This only can be arrived at after all — lengthen 
tbe space between tbe recurrence of clover, or 
cease attempting to grow that crop. On soiling 
there are some good remarks— one, p. 71, where 
be says, “ tbe tillage farmer generally stands in 
need of more dung than can be accumulated in tbe 
usual manner from tbe straw of his grain crop/* 
This is true, but irrecovable with his statements 
when referred to at p. 40., which we combatted in 
passing. 

Tbe remarks on turnip culture are good; on 
potatoes he has a string of the usual quotations 
and opinions. On draining, his remarks are limited 
too much to local practice for a general treatise. 
For instance, speaking of the marks of ondrained 
land he observes, “ the outward mark qf all tm- 
drained arable land is, that little or no grain grows 
in the furrows.” p. 83. This only applies to strong 
land. No indication of this kind will answer in 
light soils. His chapter on improvement of waste 
land applies by far too much to land under grass, 
to which he makes lime the summum bonum. His 
instances of curing boggy land by irrigation , is at 
least curious. Daisy is an agent be evidently 
understands, but his cuts of the breeds are mise- 
rable caricatures, disgracing the Editors, rather 
than the author. 

In a word, the work requires much revision, 
and must have it. We hope a second edition will 
bo called for, and that it will be made ; a little more 
of a general view of agricultural systems must be 
given. We would suggest the following verbal 
corrections. Comet was not from BakewelFs stock, 
p. 6. “ Winchester’* should be placed for “ Win- 
chilsea/’ p. 45. “ More readily** for “ faster/* p. 
640, and “ team” for " steam,” p.8l. M. 


“ CRUCIFIX.” 

We take leave to introduce to our friends a faith- 
full likeness of Crucifix, tbe mare “ par excellence'* 
wot won the Oaks in such good form. Of a verity, 
■he is a splendid animal — a second Camarine. There 
has been nothing like her on tbe Turf for many a day. 
We hope, in all sincerity, that her noble owner, 
for tbe take of fame or profit, will not run her off her 
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legs. She will wia him golden honours yet— .that is 
if bis lordship will beer in mind the nursery fable of 
“ Mother Goose and the Golden Egg/' Crucifix's 
speed iatraly wonderful, and her strides marvellous 
to heboid. This extraordinary mare was bred by 
Lord Chesterfield, in 18S7. She is got by Prinm, 
oat of Octaviana, the dam of Carmelite, Crusader, 
Carthusian, and others. Ootariana, the dam, was 
bred by Mr. F. Leasts, in 1815 ; she was got by Oc- 
tavian, dam by Shuttle, out of Zara by Delpini, 
Flora by King Fergus, Atalanta by Match’em, Lass 
ef the Mill by Oroonoko, &c. 

According to the received standard of perfection 
in a racer, she presents a few striking exceptions ; but 
we were never adepts at dissection, and therefore 
•hall notent her up. It is not for us to ask why or 
how she was thus pat together, but she possesses 
qualities that defy oridoism, and, taken as a whole, 
is certainly one of the moat extraordinary animals on 
record. It will not be out of place to describe the 
shape and make of Crucifix on tha present occasion, 
and it will be seen that there are a tew incongruities 
which it will be difficult to reconcile with her per- 
formances. 

To begin, then, — her head is remarkably lean, and 
partiularly straight— eyes good — ears long — and nos- 
trils opeo ; the neck long and light— shoulders obli- 
que and thin — and the brisket exceedingly deep. The 
chest, however, is very narrow — the arms and legs 
small — and the toes turned out like an opera dancer's. 
She is flat-sided, and the back riba are short — the hips 
are wide— the quarters drooping — and the thighs flat. 
These peculiarities giveber a wiry appearance ; indeed 
sbe looks all wire . She is nearly sixteen hands high, 
but she is as nimble as a cat, aud is possessed of the 
most remarkable faculty of reaching the top of her 
speed in a few strides, and this without any apparent 
effort. That Crucifix is a first-rate mare, her perform- 
ances have proved, and we beg leave to record her 
triumphs, as they will justify the high opinion enter- 
tained of her, as well as warrant the unbounded 
confidence reposed in her powers by those who have 
large sums at stake, as to her future success. She 
woo the July Stakes of 1839, over the new T.Y.C., 
ins canter, by two lengths, beating the Currency 
colt, by Buzzard, out of Margaret filly, by Sultan, 
out of Palais Royal. The following were not placed : 
— Stsmboul, Petit, and Cambyses. At the same 
meeting, with nine pounds extra, she won the Ches- 
terfield Stakes, the last half of the Abingdon mile, 
by two lengths, beating Iris, Margaret colt, and the 
following not placed:— Hellespont, Stamboul, Tbe 
Orphan, Trojana, Darkness, and sister to Cara. 
There were several false starts, and two hents, 
for this race. The first beat was won by Iris by 
half a length ; Crucifix, who lost the start, second. 
Merle went to the post and was the cause of the 
false heat, and did not start after all. Crucifix, then 
figured at Goodwood, carrying five pounds extra 
for the Lavant Stakes, which sbe won in a canter, 
heating Firefly and Exit by two lengths. At the 
same meeting, with seven pounds extra, she won tbe 
•Halcomb Stakes T.Y.C., in a canter, beating De- 
fendant and Iris (five pounds extra) by a length. 
At Newmarket First October meeting, with nine 
pounds extra, she won tbe Hopeful Stakes, last half 
of the Abingdon mile, by a length, beating .leffy 
(three pounds extra,), Capotte, and the following not 
p! iced : — Raymond, Hellespont, Firefly, Ten-peund- 
note (three pounds extra), Perseus filly by the 
Colonel, out of Mary Anne, and sister to Cara. 
There were seventeen false starts for this race. At 
th« same meeting Crucifix walked over for a sweep- 
stakes T. Y.C. In the second October meeting, with 


seven pounds extra, she won the Clear well Stakes, 
T.Y.C., by a length, easy; beating Gibraltar, Ca- 
potte, Amuratb, Perseus, and Spangle, all placed. 
At the same meeting sbe won the rrendergust Stakes, 
T.Y.C., by a length, easy ; beating Capotte and 
Nicholas, who made a dead heat for second place. 
In tbe Houghton meeting, carrying nine pounds 
extra, sbe ran a dead heat for, and divided the 
Criterion Stakes with Gibraltar, beating Pocahontos, 
Amuratb, Grey Melton, Olivebranch, Margaret 
colt, a colt by Augustus out of Const&ntia, and Ca- 
potte. In tbe first spring meeting sbe won, as all 
the world knows, the 2,000 guineas Stakes, R.M., in 
a canter, beating Confederate, Angelica colt, Black 
Beck, Scutari, and Capotte, by a length ; only three 
placed, Confederate beating Angelica for second 
place by a head. At tbe same meeting sbe won the 
1,000 guineas stakes, D.M., in a canter also, beating 
Rosablanca, Spangle, and Silistria by a length. 
Our readers do not require to be told that this for- 
tunate mare won the Oaks, as they have doubtless 
read the account of this interesting race in our la3t 
number. In describing Crucifix as a fortunate mare, 
we ought rather to apply the term to her noble 
owner, for Lord George Bentinck may justly deem 
himself fortunate in possessing such a wonderful 
animal. She has won his lordship a hat-full of 
money, and abe is destined yet to add to bis exche- 
quer, if her extraordinary powers are not called upon 
too largely. Her speed is unequalled, and there is 
no end to her bottom ; she is the gamest bit of stuff 
ever bestrode by man ; and if, as in days of yore, 
she bad been allowed to arrive at maturity before 
being trained on to her vocation, there is no telling 
what her achievements might not have been. She 
would, in all probability, have eclipsed all tbe great 
doings of tbe celebrated Eclipse. It is the fashion, 
however, to wear out colts and fillies ere they have 
attained tbeir growth or strength ; — and more's the 
pity. We bow to custom, and under its all-power- 
ful away we must e'en be content. It is impossible, 
however, to divest one's self of the feeling some- 
what akiu to regret, that so superior an animal should 
not be allowed to arrive at that point of perfection 
when her true powers would be developed at a more 
mature age. Even in her nonage, Crucifix must be 
allowed on a]) hands to be a “ rara avis” of horse 
flesh, and greater triumphs are in store for her, or 
we are much mistaken. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAR- 
MER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— At the request of Mr. Gall, I have great 
pleasure In amending the recipe I gave for the foot- 
rot in sheep. White mercury is corrosive subli- 
mate, and by vitriol is meant the blue stone vitriol 
as it is called. I gave the recipe exactly as I re- 
ceived it many years ago, and am now informed 
by the druggist who makes it up for me tbAt no 
commonly intelligent man in that line of busine**; 
would have the least difficulty in understanding it. 
By “ hards" is meant coarse tow (the printer hav- 
ing omitted a word which renders the passage un- 
intelligible.) 

If Mr. Gall will kindly give tbe particulars of 
Brown’s ten rowed wheat in your magazine for the 
next month I shall feel obliged, as I am .about 
leaving home for some time, and know not wheu a 
communication by letter could be forwarded to 
you. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Sept . 12, 1840. M. O. 
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THE FARMER’S PROGRESS. 

No. 7. 

SPADE HUSBANDRY — DRAINING — AG RI- 
CULTURAL ECONOMY. 

(The subject concluded,) 

Sir,— About five and forty years ago, during a 
voyage to America— pray, sir, what has a voyage 
to America to do with spade husbandry ?— have 
patience, my kind friend and monitor. If nothing 
less than steam pressure and railway speed, will 
satisfy you, skip over the following page ; but if 
you wish to profit by the experience of a veteran 
agriculturist, and to know by what easy and cer- 
tain means he has succeeded in doubling the 
produce of land previously in fair condition, and 
of at least quadrupling the produce of lands neg- 
lected or ^exhausted, give your best attention to 
the following remarks, which, however seemingly 
trivial in themselves, laid the foundation of that 
eoonomy In general management, and especially 
in the application of spade husbandly, which has 
caused his Progress to be so uniformly successful. 

I had not been many days on shipboard before 
I was much struck with the order and regularity 
which prevailed ; everything was in its proper 
place, everything in good repair. This lesson was 
not lost upon me ; and there are few farmers but 
what may profit by it : each of my labourers finds 
his own grafting spade, which 1 require to be 
always at hand, in good condition, and not heavy 
— heavy tools I never allow ; and I find it my 
interest to purchase spades from a good maker, 
which I sell to my men a little below prime cost, 
and sometimes give one as a reward for exertion ; 
ail other spades, shovels, tools, and implements 
are my own, they are branded as a check to rob* 
bery; under the care of a person appointed to 
this duty, they are dvliveied out in the'morning, 
and with a few exceptions returned at night, each 
deposited in its proper place, under lock and key. 
On Saturday evening all are in their proper 
places ; no rake is seen with a tooth vacant, no 
cart or wheelbarrow with holes stopt up with 
straw ; every defect is immediately repaired, or 
on the first wet day ; when only fit for fire-wood, 
or to break up for other purposes, they are re- 
moved, and replaced by tools in perfect condition ; 
— thus, shipboard recollection saves me many 
pounds a year, even in this department, and much 
time is saved by knowing where each implement 
of husbandry is to be found at the moment it is 
wanted. 

The ship’s log-book furnished a far more va- 
luable lesson ; it was a faithful record of events, 
arranged in simple form, without a blot, or 
flourish, or one unnecessary word. Profiting by 
the hint, on my return home, I simplified my ac- 
counts, and so arranged them that in one minute 
I can refer to every purchase or sale or event of 
Importance that has occurred to me during the 
last forty years. Should you or any of your 
correspondents express a desire to have my 
system of book-keeping explained, I will give it 
you with pleasure at a future opportunity. I pro- 
ceed now with the most important feature in my 
farming progress. 

The day before our arrival at New York we 
■poke three ships, all, like our own, from Liverpool 
to that port, with cargoes of British manufacture ; 
as we sailed past them, I was complimenting our 
captain on the evident superiority of bis ship or 


his seamanship, when be interrupted me, “ you 
are mistaken, sir ; this ship is not a very fast 
sailer, and 1 doubt not that the captains of those 
three vessels understand seamanship quite as well 
as 1 do; rather congratulate me on my good 
fortune in being employed by a merchant who 
possesses practical common sense , with judgment 
to see his interest, and liberality to act up to his 
judgment ; being of opinion that the ships in this 
trade are, in general, little more than half manned, 
he allows me a more numerous and superior 
crew, and I am sure he gains money by it ; the 
three ships we passed were all more or less dis- 
abled in their rigging, doubtless from an in- 
sufficiency of bands to take in sail during sudden 
squalls, whilst I have not had a rag split or 
carried away ; with an insufficient crew, especially 
when harassed by a continuance of rough weather, 
it is not possible to take proper advantage even 
of favourable breezes ; before he can hoist and 
trim his light sails, the breeze he should have 
carried with him has passed away, and it would 
be manifest imprudence at night, or in a gale of 
wind, to carry proper sail.” In illustration of his 
argument he cited numerous cases, each tending 
to prove the great advantage as respected not only 
speed and safety, but economy , of a ship being 
well manned. Every observation of this intel- 
ligent captain applied with equal force to agri- 
culture ; the farmer and the sailor are alike 
dependent on the changes of the weather; in 
thousands of instances I have known crops much 
injured, and in many cases, as in the sowing of 
turnips, carrots, mangel wurzel, Ac., entirely 
lost, by an insufficiency of hands to seize the 
lucky hour. 

Providence dispenses blessings with a liberal 
hand, whilst man, self-willed, ignorant, or pre- 
sumptuous, and above all parsimonious, neglects 
to seize the golden opportunity, the proffered 
bounty ; hence the perpetual complaints of unpro- 
pitious seasons. 

Before I adopted spade husbandry, like my 
neighbours, I was often “ Harry behind the 
genial showers had passed away before tlio seed 
was sown ; dependent on strolling mowers, the 
favourable season was lost ; bad hay, made at 
double cost, was the natural consequence; not 
being able to spare a few hands to destroy docks 
and thistles before their seeds were ripe, or to 
brush the fences abounding with weeds, my 
fallows suffered. But since I have employed a 
number of spadesmen, whose time is always pro- 
v fitably occupied in trenching, levelling, draining, 
or other spade work, when not still more advan- 
tageously called away to those various agricultural 
operations which, to be done profitably, should 
be done instantly, whilst the weather is favourable, 
the principle operates as a 44 save-all time is 
never wasted, opportunity is never lost ; since my 
adoption of it my crops have seldom failed, and 
seasons have never been unpropitious or unprofitable ; 
the anxiety which farming formerly occasioned 
1 feel no longer. 

To return from this sea- faring digression, and 
to fulfil my promised allusion to the eeonomy of 
spade husbandry, to draining, and to the treasure 
unexpectedly discovered — I again recur to simple 
narrative, and in the detail of improvements now 
pending, to explain each of those objects. 

A few years ago I purchased about fifteen acres 
of land to improve the boundary of my farm ; 
about ten acres consisted of a boggy hill side, and, 
take the whole together, no prudent farmer would 
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have rented it so as to pay two per cent, on the 
purchase mooey ; experienced in spade husbandry. 

I well knew that by expending a sum not ex- 
ceeding one-third of the sum I had. paid for the 
land, it would be well worth a rental of at least 
four per cent on the entire expenditure ; this has 
already been effected, and when the trenching of 
the roogh boggy bill side is completed, part of 
which is reserved to occupy my spadesmen when 
not better employed, I have no doubt that the 
fifteen acres will yield five per cent, on the total 
coat, and whilst 1 retain it in hand it pays me an 
ample profit besides. The present crops of 
mangel wurzel and Swedish turnips are immense 
where nine months ago rushes and sour grass 
were the only produce : and white carrots, which, 
by the advice of the Farmer’s Magazine, I have 
sown for the first time, are very promising ; and 
the heaps of spare soil which, when I trench, are 
always reserved for future top dressing, are 
covered with large Scotch cabbage. This salutary 
change from a wilderness to a garden has been 
entirely by the spade, at the same time aiding, 
never retarding, the more important duties of the 
farm. 

My mode of procedure was as follows. The 
numerous vile hedges were soon burnt, and the 
broad ditches and high copse levelled with the 
ground, and a main drain or culvert was con- 
structed, pointing at the lower extremity to a 
reservoir 1 before mentioned, and the upper ex- 
tremity terminated in the hill side, In the situation 
beat adapted for minor drains, radiating to the 
various springs which evidently caused the 
bogs. 

As my plan of constructing culverts varies from 
the common practice, is simple and effective, I 
trust a description will be acceptable : having dug 
the drain nearly to the depth required, I suffer 
water to pass along it, then stop the water sud- 
denly ; the little lodgements of water shew every 
inequality in the level, and this being repeated, 
the bottom is easily levelled, and becomes one 
uniform inclined plain ; if the flow be too rapid, 
so as to endanger the foundation of the culvert, 
I invariably make one or more steps, and place a 
firm flag or slate to receive each fall of water ; the 
bottom is laid with slate, on which is placed a 
block of timber about six feet long, planed square 
and perfectly straight, with a strap firmly fixed at 
one end, to drag it along the culvert ; in large cul- 
verts a hollow spout, being lighter, is preferable, 
but in either case it must be about an inch less in 
height and width than the inside diameter of the 
culvert ; one side of the culvert is then firmly 
built with brick, and occasionally wedged with 
fragments of slate, so as to admit water, and 
packed behind so that rats or vermin cannot pos- 
sibly displace a brick. One side being thus firmly 
built, two flat wedges, each being an inch thick, 
are introduced between the block and the bricks ; 
the other side of the culvert is then built in the 
same manner, and the whole firmly covered with 
flag ; when the block is drawn forward, and tho 
operation repeated. By this simple expedient 
the culvert is perfectly straight, uniform, and 
firm. 

According to the inequality of the ground, the 
covering of the culvert varied in depth from 
fifteen inches to five feet, except that in one low 
part of the field I formed a long open trough with 
flags, secured on each side by an inclined plane 
paved with stone, where cattle drink clear water 
without wetting their feet. This appendage to a 


farm, invaluable, though little practised, I described 
in a former paper. 

The deepest part of the culvert was where it 
entered the hill side, and received the water from 
two smaller culverts, right and left, nearly at 
right angles; these, bring from three to six feet 
deep, and covered with gravel, except a graft or 
tw’o of porous soil on the surface, cut off all the 
upper water ; so that a few small tilc-draiu6, to 
low places where water lodged during heavy rain, 
emptying themselves Into the main culvert, effec- 
tually drained not only about six acres, being the 
low flat part of my new purchase, but a part also 
of my old farm. 

After waiting, as I generally do, a few months, 
to observe how far the influence of the three culverts 
extended, I proceeded to attack the bogs, or rather 
the springs, which, for want of a vent through re- 
tentive soil, almost universally cause tho bogs or 
morasses we see on hill sides. 

From the junction of the three culverts I made 
two drains with large tile slanting up the hill, one 
to the right and the other to the left, perfectly 
straight, as all my drains are ; the direction of 
each tile-drain was a little below the lowest bog, 
and they were covered also with gravel and light 
porous soil ; from these tile-drains I cut five 
horizontal drains straight up the hill, pointed 
to the highest rushes ; these uphill drains were 
entirely dug by one spadesman, whom I had in- 
structed to proceed with great caution, and never 
to venture a graft deeper until the sides were dry 
and relieved from the pressure of water; he was 
attended by an assistant who, to prevent pressure, 
wheeled into low places the earth dug from the 
drain, and he had also a few boards and spars to 
support the sides where tho cutting was very 
deep ; as I expected, by the time he had thus dug 
from six to nine feet into the hill side, he reached 
a quicksand and spring; tiles were then laid, the 
drains filled up with gravel, and the laud for a very 
considerable distance was thus effectually drained. 
The adjoining bogs I paid no attention to, well 
knowing that when the spring had a vent many 
feet below the bogs, they would in a few months, 
for want of a fresh supply of water from the 
springs, dry by evaporation. These five short 
deep drains, scarcely averaging twenty yards 
each, have effectually drained the whole hill side 
from the effect of the springs, and as to top water, 
it never injures sloping ground properly drained 
and levelled — drains in such cases ore quite unne- 
cessary, a very common hut ill-judged ex- 
travagance. At the termination of every deep 
drain I fix a strong rough oak post, which will 
shew to future generations where to dig in case 
the drain should fail to act, and in the mean time 
be useful as scrubbing posts for cattle, and also 
save young trees from injury. 

The treasure 1 mentioned in page 342 was not a 
gold mine, nor a silver mine, but better than 
either, for it enables British labourers to maintain 
their families in comfort even in the depth of 
winter. Trenching, levelling, and drainings 
occupy most of their time, when not engaged in 
still more important occupations ; but in wet or 
very tempestuous weather I have often been at a 
loss how to find them employ — threshing, chopping 
hay, making faggots, preparing stumps and rails 
for fences, and various other sources of employ, 
under cover, arc valuable auxiliaries, but with a 
number of spadesmen they are soon exhausted ; 
then it is that a pit, deep and dry, of gravel or 
marl or stone, or anything by which a stout 
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labourer can earn bit livelihood during a hard 
frost, is really a treasure both to the farmer and 
his men. 

The unexpected discovery was attended by such 
a variety of incidents, showing in so clear a point 
of view the advantage and the profit of spade hus- 
bandry, and at the same time exemplifying the 
simplicity and economy by which spade opera- 
tions may and ought to be conducted, that ! 
cannot better conclude this my seventh and last 
number of the Farmer's Progress, than by a plain 
statement of the facts as they occurred. 

A. very careful industrious farmer, who occu- 
pies a farm adjoining mine, had long observed my 
new-fangled operations, and I dare say often 
smiled at them ; at length, convinced by ocular 
demonstration of the advantage and economy of 
my practice, he has made his farm so like mine 
that strangers conclude they roust be one pro- 
perty ; rough places he has levelled— he has ridded 
up a number of old fences, and so reduced the 
height and breadth of those that remain, that 
neither trespassers nor weeds can hide themselves. 
In the month of February last, one field of nine 
acres was an exception to the general neatness of 
the two farms— it had been in a different tenure, 
and had only been added to his farm a few years 

the vile fences and broad ditches wero half his, 

half mine; we had both wished to modernize 
them, but as he has not yet adopted my plan of 
soiling cattle, the great expense of double rails to 
young thorn hedges prohibited the wished im- 
provements. 

This year he has set the whole field with pota- 
toes, and consequently his cattle will bo kept out 
of it three or more years; we had therefore a 
favourable opportunity of burning the old hedges, 
levelling the copse and ditches, and planting a new 
quickset hedge. His farm being also well manned , 
and February not a busy month, we both com- 
menced immediately. I availed myself of the 
opportunity of raising a water course, hitherto 
useless, being at the bottom of a deep ditch, to a 
high uniform level, from whence I can irrigate 
several acres of meadow land at pleasure ; this 
alone compensates the entire expense of my 
alteration, and besides this I gained about half an 
✓acre of productive land. 

But the farmer, with equal judgement and. 
spirit, applied spade husbandry to far greater 
advantage ; the field was so uneven that he could 
not plough it without doing that from necessity, 
which simpletons in many parts of England do 
fromchoice, viz., plough with a driver, by removing 
probably 800 cubical yards of earth from a 
kuowl or mound, in the line of his new hedge 
and raising with it several low places, he has so 
improved the general level of the field, that he 
ploughed the whole with two horses abreast ; the 
saving already, including his having set fully half 
an acre additional of potatoes, has re-paid the 
wages of his labourers, and I am sure the value of 
the field is improved at least nine pounds a year. 
The same mound which my neighbour had 
reduced, extended into my field, but I had no 
inducement to go to the expense of lowering it, 
being a productive meadow, and though from its 
undulations ill-suited for the plough, quite smooth 
enough for the scythe. Having a few years before 
discovered a deep bed of marl in the same valley — 
in hopes of finding more, determined tq sink to 
the red sand rock which forms the bed of the 
river Mersey, distant not a hundred yards ; after 
sinking through 10 or 12 feet of inferior gravel, of 


no value, the quality improved, and near the 
rock at the depth of 15 to 20 feet, we fonnd 
excellent bard stone well adapted to break for 
Me. Adam road and boulders suited for town 
pavement ; it was evident that the stone wookl 
more than pay all the cost of loweriog the mound 
—there was no hesitation in determining to get 
out the stone, and to level the land ; but how to 
effect the improvement at the least expense 
required consideration. 

The common practice, on such occasions, is to 
wheel the sods, the soil, the loam, the rabbith 
into separate heaps: to have done this would 
have sacrificed nearly an acre of hay-grass, and 
thrown away many pounds in shifting the materials 
twice; an expense I almost entirely avoid. I 
have before stated, that in levelling grass land, 
half, or even a third part of the sods, if torn in 
fragments, will yield more herbage than if the 
sods be entirely replaced ; having thus a quantity 
of sods at liberty, they were removed at once to 
form a firm level margin to the new water course ; 
with the spare soil I gave a slight top-dressing to 
the whole meadow ; a largo portion of the subsoil 
being not a bad mixture of sand and clay, wanting 
only lime and exposure to atmospheric changes 
to become useful soil, I placed it in small heaps 
over the whole field, adding to each some lime- 
compost well riddled ; in a few weeks the whole 
of the hard lumps of subsoil fell into small 
fragments, mixed with lime, and in that state both 
were spread together over the whole field. For thi« 
process 1 have been already re-paid by the best 
crop of hay and after-grass the field ever gave me ; 
with the inferior loam and email gravel I raised 
several low places in the same field to one common 
level; and with the round soft gravel I made 
a large deep drain in a meadow where the very 
old drains were partially choaked up, but being 
intersected by the new drain on a lower level, 
they again act, and the meadow is already con- 
verted into sound land. 

Thus by availing myself of those collateral 
advantages, which seldom fail to attend spade- 
husbandry, the entire cost of laying bare this 
valuable best of stone was more than re-paid to 
me by the uses to which the upper strata were 
immediately applied ; after raising and selling a 
quantity of stone, filling up and levelling the 
surface as we proceeded, I fenced the place to 
prevent accident, and referred the bed of stone to 
employ my labourers when other occupations 
fail. 

Having trespassed so very much beyond my 
wishes or expectation upon your valuable pages, 
I must cut very short my promised allusion to 
embankments, although the subject forms an 
important part of spade-husbandry. I allow no 
water, however petty the quantity, to quit ray 
farm without impounding it until it has deposited 
a large portion of the dung, the soil, the leaves 
and other substances, animal and vegetable, 
which every heavy showers pilfers from cultivated 
land ; by this means I collect annually many tons 
of nutritive manure ; in some cases a flag, or 
slate, or log of wood, or even a few sods across 
the runlet may suffice, but I prefer cess-pools 
large enough to contain a few tons of tnud ; 
digging them in low situations, where the soil dug 
out is usefully employed in raising the level of 
some low damp place ; but when, besides collecting 
the mud, 1 raise the water to a much higher level, 
for agricultural purposes I makcan einbanknieut so 
high and dry that in the heaviest floods no water can 
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C over it, and by diverting the stream over sound 
, to the right or left of the embankment, and 
coofiniog its descent to an inclined plane paved 
with brick or stone, all danger of washing away 
the embankment is averted. The reservoir I 
before mentioned, which I formed by an embank- 
ment fifteen feet high and eighty feet wide, has 
firmly withstood every flood during the last dozen 
years without any repair. By a very simple and 
(inexpensive expedient, I can let off the water 
either so gently as scarcely to disturb the mud, 
leaving it to be wheeled out to manure the upper 
land, or I can spread the mud by the pressure of 
water, over the lower meadows. My plan is this ; 
through the bottom of the embankment is 
imbedded in puddle an old (cracked) pump-tree, 
with a comical larch plug, four or five feet long, 
hiving an iron ring and a short chain firmly fixed 
to the thick end of the plug ; when we let off the 
water we tie one end of a cart-rope to the chain, 
the other end we secure by a few turns round a 
tree or stump, aod by hauling the rope more or 
less tight we regulate the issue of water exactly to 
onr wishes. 

To conclude*— should any of your correspon- 
dents doubt the success, or which is of far greater 
importance, the economy of each of my agri- 
cultural improvements, they have now an easy 
way of resolving their doubts, and of testing how 
far my narrative is over or under-drawn. The 
magnificent viaduct at Stockport is worthy in- 
spection ; and when there, a walk of a mile due 
west, along the public road on the North side of 
the Mersey, will bring the enquiring agriculturist 
to my farm, where the uniformity of the gates 
will denote every field ; if at home I shall be 
happy to show the tank, the iron spouts, the 
iron rails, watering places, culverts and drains, 
the flat-wheeled carts, the incredibly cheap agri- 
cultural roads, the deep stone pit, the cess-pools, 
the mats that have mainly contribnted to my 
having made this wet season two-hundred and 
seventy- three cart loads of first crop hay, and 
forty-eight of eddish-hay all in prime condition, 
the subsoil-plough I had made and used twelve 
yean ago , in short, every thing described in the 
farmer’s progress, and many others of considerable 
utility ; if from borne, any of my men will give a 
civil answer to every proper enquiry— my farm 
aod all belonging to it being always open to every 
agriculturist. 

Convinced that if spade-husbandry was better 
understood and judiciously applied to improveable 
soil, not thrown away on “ barren waste,’ ’ — 
labourers would be in request, their wages would 
improve, poor rates would diminish, emigration 
at the public expense would cease, hopkeepers 
and manufacturers would be benefitted, farmers 
would again lift up their heads, and agriculture 
would resume its proper station In society; in 
short, convinced that the cause I venture to 
advocate is of first-rate national importance, and 
being also of opinion, that although in works of 
literature or of fiction, concealment of the author, 
so far from injuring, enhances, by exciting the 
public interest, it is not so as respects matters of 
fact ; evidence, however true, carries little weight 
if not openly avowed ; these considerations induce 
roe to throw aside the mantle of Cincinnatus, and 
in -propria persona to have the honour to subscribe 
myself, Sir, your much obliged, and 

very humble servant, 

FrancIs Philip. 

Bank Hall , near Stockport , Oct. 13, 1840. 


THE ASHTON AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The meeting took place on the 7th Oct. About 
a hundred gentlemen dined together, and T. R. W. 
France, Esq., of Rawcliffe Hall, took the chair. 

Among the company were — George Jacson, 
Esq., of Barton Lodge; John Cunliffe, Esq., of 
Myerscough ; William Garnett, Esq., Bleasdale 
Tower ; H. Hargreaves, Esq., Springfield Hall ; 
Grundy, Esq. ; Rev. R. Moor, Lund ; King- 
ston Salisbury, Esq. , R. Pedder, Esq., Brougham 
Cottage ; J. Walmslcy, Esq., Richmond House ; A. 

R. Ford, Esq., Ellel Hall ; T. H. Higgin, Esq., W. 

Robinson, Esq., T. Thompson, Esq., Gibson, 

R. M. Arthington, Esq., R. Wilson, Esq., C. John- 
son, Esq., Mr. R. Hinde, Mr. T. Wilson, Mr. T. 
Lamb, Mr. J. Walmsley, &c. W. Lamb, Esq., of 
Hay Carr, officiated as Vice-Chairman, assisted by 
Mr. Jenkinson, as croupier at the other table. 

The judges of cattle were— Mr. Outbwaite, from 
the neighbourhood of Stockton, Yorkshire, and 
Mr. Minton, from Staffordshire ; and the inspec- 
tors of crops — Messrs. Joseph Parkinson, of 
Cockerham, Mr. Smith, Hole of Ellel, and Mr. 
George Presow, of Halton. 

Mr. Cunliffe then read the following report, in 
so distinct and impressive a manner, that it lost 
none of its effect. The report was listened to 
with great attention, and received with loud 
applause : — 

«♦ The Inspectors of the Ashton Agricultural 
Society take the liberty of laying before the corn- 
mittee their annual report. They have taken a care- 
ful survey of the various farms, stocks, and crops, 
which have been submitted to their judgment ; and 
can affirm that should not their decisions in every 
case afford satisfaction, it will not arise from a want 
of carefully and impartially weighing the respective 
merits of eaob candidate's claims. 

“ In giving their third report the inspectors 
may be allowed to congratulate the society on the 
improvement whioh is now in progress. This, they 
beg to observe, is not iatended as the ordinary lan- 
guage of oommon-place congratulations ; but it is 
the statement of a fact which they have found every- 
where visible. They who have been in the constant 
habit of seeing the various farms, may not so dis- 
tinctly perceive its gradual progress ; but the in- 
spectors, who only take an annual survey, cannot 
but be struck with the compaiiaon between their pre- 
sent condition and that three years ago. 

“ in gnying thus much, their remarks must not 
he considered universal. There are some farms on 
which the march of improvement has made but small 
progress, there are others on which the advance- 
ment ia only, as it were, commencing ; and of the 
very best it may be said, that much still remains be- 
hind, which care, and labour, and skill only can 
protect. It is as an incentive, then, to further per- 
severance, that the inspectors would submit their rt* 
marks; seeing, as they ever have done, that the 
comfort, respectability, 'and prosperity of the tenant 
go hand in hand with the due cultivation of hisfarm, 
and that these are attended by the encouraging good 
will and active support of his landlord. 

•• In each of their preceding reports the inspectors 
have earnestly pressed upon the attention of the 
tenantry the cultivation of green crops. It is a 
matter gratifying for them to state, that their recom- 
mendation has been very generally followed. They 
have, however, much to regret that the two last sea- 
sons, from their unusual wetness, hove hardly offered 
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a fair test of the benefit of such culture ; still they 
are confident that under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, its advantages will be perceived and 
appreciated more and more. 

“ In connection with green crops, the inspectors 
beg to state that they have observed with the great- 
est pleasure a manifest improvement in the rotation 
of cropping. They perceive that on strong soils the 
clover is grown after wheat, and that on lighter 
after barley. This is now a general rule, and they 
cannot but consider it a marked and undoubted ad- 
\ance, tending at the same time to the good of the 
land and the welfare of its tenant. 

“ The inspectors, also, in their two previous re- 
ports, have pressed upon the tenantry the necessity 
of effectual drainage ; and the wetness of the late 
seasons again more particularly urges the subject on 
their notice. Drainage is the very groundwork of 
good husbandry ; without it the farmer may expend 
his labour and manure, and after nil be little bene- 
fitted by the outlay. It is draining only which can 
render the soil fit for the reception of the manure. 
It takes off its superabundant moisture ; it opens it 
to the admission of the atmosphere j it imparts to 
it a mellowness ; and thus, when the manure is 
applied, instead of its properties being utterly wasted, 
or, at all events, expended on the production of a 
bad herb, they have foil scope for the due expansion 
of tbeir fertilizing powers. 

“ 1» furtherance of this advice, the inspectors 
take the liberty of recommending Smith’s subsoil 
plough. It is an invention, they are aware, not 
much known in this neighbourhood ; but it has been 
usod with eminent success in other counties. In- 
deed, they do not offer the advice without bavin*- 
witnessed its beneficial effects even in this distric?. 
They saw the plough applied upon a field on the Hay 
Carr furm, belonging to Mr. Lamb, in the spring of 
this year. Before the operation the land was very 
poor, of a stiff, clay soil, with a retentive clay sub- 
tratum. It was thoroughly drained and ploughed, 
and is now a dry and mellow soil, capable of pro- 
ducing green crops — indeed, now producing a very 
superior crop of Swedish turnips. They would, 
therefore, earnestly recommend the use of this 
plough, aa they can do so with the utmost certainty 
of its successful results, where the land has previ- 
ously been thoroughly drained. 

44 As a cheap and expeditious mode of laying land 
dry, the Suffolk drain plough has been used with 
great advantage. It has been tried in this district, 
and in lands suited to its application, its merits have 
been admitted, and the inspectors would suggest 
that a more extended use of it would materially 
add to the cultivation of certain soils upon the 
estate. 

44 In their previous remarks upon the general im- 
provements now in progress, the inspectors would 
be understood as including that of stock. They 
mark with much pleasure thegradaal advance which 
has been made in the breeding of cattle ; it seems 
now to be a matter of emulation to have a good 
stock, and ibe great facility for obtaining this 
through the introduction of well-bred hulls appears 
to have been properly appreciated by the tenantry. 
As, however, it is not possible for any farmer to ob- 
tain a thoroughly good stock at once, they look for- 
ward confidently to this progress being developed 
more and more. 

“ Before proceeding to their particular remark, 
the inspectors would warn the tenantry, that what 
they have said in commendation be not made a pretext 
for relaxed exertion. Much has been done, but very 


much remains to be done. The cultivation of green 
crops must be still further extended ; draining must 
occupy a yet greater degree of attention ; many old 
and useless fences are to be cleared away, many 
crooked ones to be straightened, and many which 
are standing but in a very slovenly condition, to be 
cut, splashed, and dressed in a workman-like man- 
ner, before many of tbj farms can be regarded with 
approval or satisfaction. 

CLASS I. 

44 Premium 1.— To the oocupier ef any farm, be- 
ing not less in quantity than 100 acres, who shall 
have the same in the most improved state of 
cultivation, and best general condition, the sum of 
eight sovs. or plate of that value. 

“ For this premium there were three competitors, 
all of whom deserve the notice and commendation 
of the inspectors. The successful claimant is Mr. 
Wm. Butler, of Tamwrater, in Ashton. 

“ Mr. Wm. Butler’s farm consists of 200 acres, 
and the relative proportion of his crops is at present 
as follows: 


Meadow ^ o 

86 0 0 

Clover pasture 25 0 0 

0at * 8 0 0 

Beans (drilled) 17 o 0 

Turnips 6 0 0 

Potatoes 2 0 0 


200 0 0 

“ As a considerable portion of this farm is well 
adapted for grazing and dairy produce, but a small 
extent will be found in tillage. The inspectors, 

owever, state that too much cannot be said in praise 
of its general management. The crops produced are 
excellent, the drilled beans, seventeen acres, do the 
occupier great credit, and the turnips are peculiarly 

“ The inspectors consider that they would hardly 
be doing justice to Mrs.Buller if they made no men- 
tion of the excellent management of her dairy ; great 
care is evidently bestowed upon it ; indeed, Mr. 
Bader would be entitled to the prizes which are 
offered for cheese and for turnips, as well as for the 
best managed farm, had he not been precluded from 
obtaining them by the rules of the society. 

44 Much attention has been bestowed upon Mr 
Butler s stock. It consists of thirty-three milch 
cows, six two-years old heifers, ten one-year old 
ten calves, sixty sheep, three work horses, one tbree^ 
years old, two two-years old, one yearling, three 
foals, and three pigs. ° 

44 The inspectors at the same time must be allowed 
to remind the tenant, that some draining is required 
on ms firm, and that more attention ought to be 
paid to his fences, which they do not find in the 
neatest order. 

44 The other candidates ore Mr. John Gardner and 
Mr. I nomas Bradley, to whose merits the inspectors 
bear their testimony. The farm of Thomas Bradley 
especially deserves their approval. It is in good 
order, though from the wetness of the season opera- 
ting upon the stiff soils, his effoits have in some 
degree been counteracted. The same remark applies 
here also as in the case of Mr. William Butler, in 
regard to draining and due attention to the neatness 
of the fences. 

Premium 2.— For tbe best managed farm not less 
than 50 acres. 

For this premium there were six competitors, out 
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of whoa Mr. John Wilson, of Longmoor, has been 
selected : his farm consists of 96 acres, of which the 
following is the proportion of crop : — 


A. n. p. 

Meadow, pasture, and clover 63 0 0 

Oats 10 0 0 

Sommer fallow 4 0 0 

Wheat 8 0 0 

Beans 6 O (> 

Turnips •*> 0 0 


96 0 0 

“The land in tillage is well manured, and the in- 
spectors consider it well managed ; the dairy, also, 
is attended to with care; but Mr. Wilson should 
look more closely to bis fences, some of which are 
decidedly in a neglected state. The other com- 
petitors deserve great praise for the manifest im- 
provement of their farms, and offer well to become 
claimants for this premium another year. 

Premium 3. — Cheese Farm. 

" For this premium there were three competitors. 
The successful one is Mr. Jenkinsoo, of Wyersdale ; 
bis farm is situated in the Upland, and more calcu- 
lated for grass than corn. It is supplied with 
manure in an abundant quantity, and well managed. 
It does not appear, however, to be thoroughly 
drained. The dairy is attended to with especial 
care, and the cheese examined by the Inspectors, 
from their appearance and quality, fully testify that 
that department of a dairy farm is strictly looked 
after. 

"The other two competitors merit almost the 
«ame degree of praise as Mr. Jenkinson. — It has 
been with much difficulty that the claims of the three 
bare been adjudged. 

"Premium 4. — Moss Farm. 

“ For this prize there were three competitors, out 
of whom Mr. William Balderstone has been selected. 
His farm consists of ISO acres of principally moss 
land, and of bis management the Inspectors express 
their unqualified approbation, when they consider 
the neatness of his farm-yard, the quantity of new 
white thorn hedges be has made, the number of rods 
of old fences be has removed at his own expence, 
the fall be has brought up as drainage, the lands he 
covered annually with marl (to the extent of 12 
acres,) the length of drains he has laid during the 
year ;— when they consider his general management 
exhibited in these instances, they can hardly discover 
» point on which to find fault with this tenant. 

“ The other claimants, however, are not without 
merit, though inferior to Balderstone. The In- 
jectors would here make a remark which has refe- 
rence to the greatest part of moss farms ; they 
would recommend that a greater portion of land 
should be laid down ne&r to the buddings, for per- 
manent meadow and pasture. 

“ Premiums 5 and 6. — The Inspectors are sorry 
to observe that there are no competitors for these 
prizes. They feel assured, however, that the far- 
mers have used their best efforts to compete for 
them, as is shewn from the greater breadth of clover 
which is observable this year; they attribure it 
tolely to the wetness of the season, which has ope- 
rated unfavourably on this plant, and to the reluc- 
tance of the tenant to come forward, lest their claims 
might not be judged worthy of a prize. 

" Premium 7. — Red Clover. 

"For this prize there were three candidates. — It 
basbeen awarded to Mr. Richard Walker, of Park 
Side, in Ashton. — He has 13 acres well managed and 
luxuriant. 

"Premiums 8 and 9r— Owing to some mistake 

4 


the claims for draining, and planting new fences, 
were not sent in till after the appointed time ; they 
must, therefore, stand over for the competition of 
another year. 

CLASS II.— CROPS, See. 

" Premium 1.— Swedish Turnips, not less than 
two acres. 

"There were three claimants, of whom it has 
been awurded to Mr. Thomas Bradley, of Cabus. 

<* Premium 2. — Swedish Turnips, not less than 
one acre. 

" There were here seven claimants ; it has been 
awarded to Mr. James Hathorntbwaite, of Cabus. 

“ Premium 3. — Common Turnips, not less than 
one acre. 

“ There were for this four claimants ; the prize 
has been awarded to Mr. Thomas Winder, of Clave- 
ly. The Inspectors beg to remark that this is a 
most remarkably heavy crop, and worthy of observa- 
tion. 

“ In regard to the cultivation of the turnip, the 
Inspectors would address to the tenantry the same 
remarks they did last year. There seems in many 
instances a want of care in planting the seed ; there 
is also a considerable neglect of the plant after it has 
sprung up ; unless, however, a proper management 
be used in thinning, hoeing, and cleaning, as the 
crop proceeds, a good one cannot with certainty be 
calculated upon. 

“ Premium 4. — Drilled Beans. 

" For this premium there were five competitors, 
who deserve all the praise that cau be given them, 
for the excellency of their crous, and the clean and 
neat order of their land. — It has been awarded to 
Mr. John Gardner, of the Old Holly, in Cabus, but 
not without the greatest difficulty and consideration. 

“ Premium 5. — To the occupier who shall, on the 
day appointed, plough a piece of ground in the 
neatest and best manner, the sum of Two Sovereigns. 
— Awarded to Mr. John Welch. 

" Premium 6. — For the second beat — One Pound 
Ten Shillings. — Awarded To Mr. Thomas Bradly. 

•• Premium 7.— For the third best, One Sovereign. 
— Awarded to Mr. Robert Daniel. 

CLASS III. 

“ Premium 1. — General Stock of Store Cattle. — 
For this premium there were three competitors. 

" The Inspectors may be permitted here to repeat 
their former remarks ou the general improvement of 
stock upon the estate; this is very visible when 
taking an extended view of the store cattle on 
the various farms ; and not the less so in the par- 
ticular instances they have been called to inspect. 
Out of the three candidates, all of whom are highly 
meritorious ia their claims, the Inspectors have 
selected Mr. Thomas Winder, of Clevely ; his stock 
consists of 20 milch cows, 30 two-years-old heifers, 
13 one-year-old, 12 calves, 2 bulls ; all of the short- 
horned breed. This the Inspectors would confidently 
submit to the examination of judges, as being an 
excellent selection of cattle. He has also on his 
farm 15 Leicester ewes, 20 half-bred sheep, 4 work- 
horses, 1 two-years-old colt, 1 yearling colt, 1 
breeding sow, and 3 store pigs. 

REWARDS. 

"Premium 1. — To the labourer in husbandry 
whose rent does not exceed 71. per annum, by whom 
the greutest number of legitimate children has been 
brought up witheut receiving parochial relief, two 
sovereigns. — Awarded to Tbomas Topping. 

"Premium 2. — To the labourer in husbandry 
whose rent does not exceed 71. per annum, who 
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shall have his cottage and garden in the neatest and 
most exact order, the sum of two sovereigns. — 
Awarded to Edward Pike. 

** Premium 3. — To the Farmer’s man servant who 
has served the longest in one place, and for having 
conducted himself to the satisfaction of his employer, 
the sum of two sovereigns.— Awarded to John -. 

" Premium 4. — To the Farmer’s woman servant, 
who has served the longest in one place, and for 
having conducted herself to the satisfaction of her 
employer, the sum of two sovereigns. — Awarded to 
Mary Carr. 

“ Premium 5.— To the ploughman who ploughed 
for the successful candidate fas in Class 2, premium 
6) the sum of ten shillings.—- Awarded to Thomas 
Clifton. 

“ Premium 6.—' To the ploughman who ploughed 
for the successful candidate (as in Class 2, premium 

6) the sum of seven shillings.— A warded to Thomas 
Bradley, jun. 

“ Premium 7 . — To the ploughman who ploughed 
for the successful candidate (as in Class 2, premium 

7) the sum of five shillings. — Awarded to Isaac 
Daniel. 

* * The Inspectors beg to state that in addition to 
the labours of former years, they have been called 
upon to adjudge a sweepstakes for Swedish turnips, 
open to all competitors. For this seven entries were 
made, from persons residing in Over Kellet, Pilling, 
Ellel, and from amongst the tenantry of the Duke of 
Hamilton ; they have found very excellent orops in 
their inspections j but their previous remarks on the 
cultivation of the turnip would not be inapplicable 
here. They would press upon the attention of all 
growers of the tnrnip the necessity of thinning and 
cleansing at the proper season. They have awarded 
the first prise to Mr. Alty, of Pilling, as the heaviest 
crop; and, indeed, they censider it extraordinary in 
weight. On remarking on the second best, they 
would adduce it as a very strong proof of the bene- 
ficial effects of the subsoil plough. The soil on 
which the crop is grown was originally a poor stiff 
clay, with a retentive bottom, quits unfit, as it 
appeared to many, for the growth of green crops. 
It is now converted into a dry free soil ; and there is 
growing thereon a crop of Swedish turnips, next in 
quantity to Mr. Alty’s, superior in quality to all the 
eeven, and inferior to none in management.” 

The Chairman described to the meeting an act 
of parliament brought in and past last session of 
great value. A better system of drainage was much 
wanted, especially in so level a country as this. 
It had been neglected not only by the tenant, but 
hythe landlord, and he publicly expressed that 
opinion. How could they expect a tenant on a 7 
or 9 year’s lease to be at the whole expense of 
draining. Draining was the first step in all good 
agriculture, and it was a permanent advantage to 
property. What was wanted was some equitable 
adjustment with regard to the expense (Applause). 
The whole expense ought not to be thrown on the 
landlord, particularly as in some instances where 
the landlord was merely a tenant for life, and had 
only a fleeting interest in the property. By the 
bill in question, which was brought into the House 
of Commons by Mr. Pusey, and by the Duke of 
Richmond into the House of Lords, entailed pro- 
perty was made to bear a share of the burden, and 
it enabled owners of entailed estates to make pro- 
vision for draining. The preamble stated that such 
property would by this means be rendered perma- 
nently more productive, and increased employment 
for farming labourers be provided. Suppose a pro- 
prietor of an entailed estate laid out 100/. in drain- 


ing, that would become an equitable charge on the 
tenant for life, which was to he paid off in certain 
cases in 18 years. That was an advantage not only for 
the landlord but for the tenant. The landlord would 
receive an increased rent no doubt, but the tenant 
would find the land improved, and those who held 
in remainder would pay a portion of the charge, 
whereby their property had been increased in value. 
He (the Chairman) was a tenant for life, and be 
and others in bis situation would not be able to say 
when a tenant called upon them to join him in the 
expense of draining, ** Thomas, I have six chil* 
dren, and am only a tenant for life." He could 
now make an equitable adjustment for those who 
should come after him. They might now expect 
to see through the whole couutry, whether on en- 
tailed property or not, drainage carried out to the 
fullest extent. He proposed “ The Duke of Rich- 
mond and the English Agricultural Society” (three 
times three). 

The Chairman, after eulogising the manner in 
which they had discharged their duties, proposed 
the judges of stock. He called upon Mr. Outh- 
waite to return thanks. 

Mr. Oirni waite returned thanks. He and his 
colleague, Mr. Minton, were from two distant 
counties, and came there without prejudice in fa- 
vour of any one to decide upon stock, the owners 
of which they did not know. With regard to the 
animals that had been 9hown to him in the last four 
and twenty hours, he roust frankly say that he was 
surprised to see animals so good. The horse-flesh 
was good, and though the junior judge he had seen 
a great deal, and had to decide at many meetings, 
and he would say, that from the same quantity of 
horses shown both Mr. M. and he had never before 
seen the quality better (Cheers). So much was 
this the case, that they had great difficulty in de- 
ciding, so superior was the quality. The cows, 
though not equal to the horses, were very good in- 
deed. The young stock of three years, two years 
and one year old, were also fair, though not first- 
rate. 'The shorthorned heifers were useful farmiug 
stock. The bulls were not so good, and indeed his 
co-adjutor and himself were of opinion that they 
should not be used as bulls at all (Laughter and 
applause). He did tot allude to all the bulls, but 
only to those shown for premiums. There was a 
large sized old bull on the field that was worth 
them all put together, and which was worthy to be 
shown at Oxford, Northallerton, Leeds, or any of 
the great shows. The pigs were not the best be 
ever 9aw, but they were a good useful stock, and 
he had no fault to find with them. They were as 
good as a farmer need to keep. The sheep wete 
also good. There was one description which he 
and his colleague did not understand much about, 
the black-faced tups, which neither of them had 
been used to. In judging of the sheep they were 
particular to notice the wool— for the quality of 
the wool ought to be looked to as well as the mut- 
ton. He expected to have found the Leicester bred 
sheep more numerous than they were, but those 
that were shown were as good as could have been 
expected. After all, the farmers in this part of the 
country were a great deal behind what they ought 
to be. From their climate they ought to have the 
best blood in sheep, pigs, and other stock. From 
what he saw of the farms yesterday, he thought 
them in a had state of cultivation. He did not 
know whether it was the landlord’s fault or the 
tenant’s, or both,— (a laugh)— but he hoped they 
would go hand in hand in future, for a brighter 
day had dawned in agricultural improvements' If 
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aajr improvement bad been made here, all be could 
my was, that they must have been in a wretched 
state before (laughter and cheers ) . He ( Mr. Outb- 
wake) farmed 600 acres, at 50s. an acre, in the 
next county, and, when times were doing well, 
travelled into Lincolnshire to learn a little. There 
be examined into the different descriptions of ar- 
tificial manure — rape dust, which he knew nothing 
about, sod bone manure, which had been partially 
tried. On his return, be explained to the different 
farmers his neighbours what he had se.tn, and 
wished them to try the experiment. They, how- 
ever, said they would rather see him set the exam- 
ple, and accordingly he put 301bs. of rape dust on 
sixteen acres of laud, and had paid 48/. for a Suf- 
folk drill for it. Altogether he had drills upon his 
farm which cost him 1 70/. He used the drill, rape 
manure, and seed corn at a nondescript price, and 
then got a stock of spring wheat after turnips, 
which, as the field was near the public road between 
London and £dinburgh, was the astonishment of 
every traveller. He had no doubt this experiment 
paid him 50 per cent., for he had 12 to 15 bushels 
of wheat more on this than on any other part of 
his land. HU neighbours now were all satisfied, 
and, at their suggestion, he (Mr. Outh waite ) pro- 
cured a hand-mill, at .’which he had ground 24 tons 
of rape, by two men and a woman, equal to 100 
acres of wheat. The mill cost 10/. 10s., and his 
neighbours paid him a small sum for the use of it. 
Altogether the artificial manure he had used this 
year— rape, bone dost, &c.,cost him 368/. (hear). 
He bad now 200 acres of corn, and 97 acres of 
turnips — ail an average crop, and he considered 
that bis turnipB and corn were worth 500/. or 600/. 
more than they would have been had he not used 
artificial manure. (Hear and applause). But manure 
was not all, for they might put on artificial manure. 
Hut, without draining and the Rubsoil plough, it 
would be almost in vain. If it were properly 
drained and subsoiled, they might grow turnips, 
clover, white clover, and pastures, &c., so that 
where they now kept one sheep they might keep 
20 Leicester bred sheep on the same land ( Chesrs ) . 
Agriculture was really only in its infancy,— (hear) 
—and he would recommend some of the farmers to 
do as he had done, and visit distant counties, to 
seewbat was going on. Different countries re- 
quired different systems, adapted to their climate, 
mil, and other peculiarities. No rule could be laid 
down, for instance, for an uniform rotation of crops, 
for a rotation that woul suit one part of the coun- 
try would not do for another. He never saw a 
country which stood more in need, or would profit 
more from draining and the use of the subsoil 
plough, than the land hereabouts. It would then 
grow turnips and clover as well as could be wished. 
He (Mr. Outhwaite) should be happy to show any 
member of the Ashton Association his improve- 
ments, for he had no wish to confine his experience 
to his own breast. The soil on his farm was not 
of a nature to require a great deal of draining. 
The next time he visited this part of the country 
he hoped he should And a great improvement in 
the cultivation of the soil. (Mr. Outhwaite con- 
cluded bis interesting and useful speech amid loud 
applause). 

The Chairman returned thanks. To the best 
of his bumble ability he had united with his 
tenantry to improve the land as much as possible. 
He had offered to join them in the expense of 
draining. 1 will find materials — turf or tile (he 
had said) * you fiml cartage, and there we are 
equal. Then the expense of making the drains, 


whether it is 4d. or 2d. I will bear one-half. At 
first he had advanced money and charged a per 
centage, but be found his tenants liked short 
reckonings, and his last plan be found the best. 
In no instance had the tenant failed to get back 
his outlay, with a hundred per cent, profit. 
(Cheers.) The effect which effectual draining had 
had in some places was wonderful. A tenant of 
bis who had a meadow with a retentive subsoil, 
was at last persuaded by him (the Chairman) to 
try draining. Up to that time he bad never got 
more than ten loads of hay. The meadow was 
drained with turf upon his (the Chairman’s) plan, 
and the next year the tenant carted twenty-nine 
loads of hay, where be had never got more thmi 
ten. He (the Chairman) had said on hearing this, 
“ What a pity it was not thirty loads, so that it 
might have been three to one.” (Cheers.) The 
tenant who occupied the farm on which the tur- 
nips were from, had had it seven years. The laud 
upon which they were grown was valued In his 
(the Chairman’s) father’s time at three noughts. 
Now he could grow 20 tons of turuips to the sta- 
tute acre upon it. (Cheers.) He bad told them 
of one bill passed during the last session, which 
affected the lauded interest. Another bill, brought 
in by Mr. Handley, the member for Lincolnshire, 
passed the House of Commons, but came too late 
to the House of Lords. The object of it was also 
to improve drainage, and in this way. It some- 
times happened that a tenant who occupied a low 
level, did not see the utility of draining quite so 
plainly as his neighbours ; and when a neighbour 
begged of him to deepen his water courses, with- 
out which the water could not be carried off his 
neighbour's land, the tenant might refuse so to 
deepen his water courses, and as the Jaw at pre- 
sent stood, that was a legal refusal. The bill to 
which he referred, which was entitled, a bill to 
facilitate the drainage of land in England and 
Wales, provided that when a man had command of 
the outlet of WAter from his neighbour’s lands and 
refused to deepen his drains, that might be done 
for him, and a jury summoned to assess the 
damages. Another subject which he might be 
allowed to mention was education. A law had 
been passed, extending the benefits of grammar 
schools and parish schools, so that where Greek 
and Latin had only been taught, agriculture as a 
science was now added ; and agriculture was a 
science, and one of the most beautiful of the 
sciences. (Hear.) This bill was brought in by 
Sir Eardley Wilmot, and enabled the trustees of 
the schools to extend the course of education, as 
the benefactor would doubtless have wished it had 
he lived in this age. Why should they not teach 
the rudiments of botany, chemistry, geometry, 
mechanism, geology ? they would all be the better 
for it, whether they were squires or farmers. 
There was reason to hope that the education of 
farmers’ sons would now be very different from 
what it had been. He begged to give “ Mr. Min- 
ton and the Staffordshire Agriculturists.” 

Mr. Minton returned thanks in a speech full of 
proctical and valuable information. He was sorry 
to find green crops so much neglected hereabouts, 
for farmers could not expect to raise superior 
stock until they provided superior food for it. 
( Cheers.) When he began farming he tried the 
old plan of diaining at obtuse angles, but after 
reading Mr. Smith of Deanston’s pamphlet on 
draining and subsoil ploughing, he tried the per- 
pendicular drains, and found them better. It was 
no use draining, however, unless they kept their 
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ditches open. Many persons were at the expense 
of draining who neglected to open their ditches, 
and by thus stopping the drains they found their 
land wetter than before, (Applause.) Their 
hedges, too, should be planted nearly on the level. 
The next point to be effected was subsoil plough- 
ing, which must go at right angles with the perpen- 
dicular drains. (Cheers.) lie (Mr. Minton) had 
used the subsoil plough upon ten or twenty acres 
every year, and on a soil very similar to that de- 
scribed in the Inspectors’ report — a shallow sur- 
face soil and a retentive subsoil. He had grown 
as good crops of wheat, without manure, after 
subsoiling, as he had formerly grown with manure 
dt 61., 8/., or 101. an acre, and considered himself 
well repaid by the experiment. He impressed 
upon the meeting the necessity of abundant ma- 
nure, rotation of crops, the subsoil plough, and 
draining, by means of which they would be able 
immeasurably to improve their green crops, and 
to keep a much greater quantity of stock. (Cheers.) 
Stock was either appropriated to feeding or milk- 
ing. Little skill was requiied for the first beyond 
the selection of stock and growing green crops 
for it. But the success of the second depended 
upon the quantity of milk and the way in which it 
was treated, and this was a difficult subject. There 
were many large and extensive dairies in this part 
of the country, and after what the inspectors had 
said about Mr. Butler’s dairy, that it could scarcely 
be improved, it might be presumptuous in him to 
say anything upon that subject (no, no ! tjo on, 
go on). But as he had paid great attention to this 
subject, and had visited the best dairies of Derby- 
shire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, he might be 
pardoned for offering a few remarks. The making 
of cheese was a chemical process, and might be 
conducted upon much more scientific and certain 
principles than in many places. The great point 
was to procure an uniformity in the quality and 
flavour of the cheese, and this was rarely attained 
when it was made upon the chance principle. In 
the first place it was important that a dairy should 
have a northern aspect, so as to be as much as 
possible sheltered from the sun. It should also lie 
as low as possible, in order to obtain a supply of 
water to keep it cool. He had obtained a spring 
which ran through his dairy among the pans the 
whole night, and which kept the milk cool even 
in the dog days. He had a large plug in his 
dairy to take off the water, in the middle of which 
was a bore ; when the water rose to within an 
inch of the brim of the pans, it might be turned 
off to prevent it filling the pans. The next thing 
was thesteep, or rennet, as it was called in some 
places. The best plan was to get a portion of half 
a dozen skins and to mix a sufficient quantity of 
water with them, so as to obtain a steep of uniform 
operation. For instance, he would not recommend 
them to take a bit of steep for a particular making, 
but to endeavour to make enough, by mixing 
water with it, to last some time, which’ might be 
done by putting in salt enough to preserve it. 
There were various proportions used — his plan 
was to put in half a pint of water with so much 
steep as would make a cheese of (JOlbs. Having 
the steep of equal strength, they would be enable 
to put in such a quantity as would bring out the 
cheese of an uniform flavour and excellence. (Hear.) 
The next point was to pay particular attention to 
the heat of the milk, as well as the quautity of 
steep to be put to it. A thermometer was neces- 
sary to ascertain this ; the usual test of the finger 
was a fallacious one, since it varied of course with 


the heat of the body. He had convinced his 
dairy-maid, who had had some thirty years’ ex- 
perience, of this, and she was now so satisfied 
that she would do nothing without the thermo- 
meter. An incipient fermentation was frequently 
going on in consequence of the heat of the dairy, 
which could scarcely be detected, but by keeping 
his dairy cool in the manner he described — the 
temperature never exceeding 55 to 58 degrees — he 
had never had a curdled cheese in his life. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Minton went on to describe a graduated scale 
or glass, with which he was accustomed to guage 
the vessel in which the milk was. Sometime* the 
cows, whether from being tormented by the gad- 
fly, or from other causes, did not give so much 
milk as usual. By means of this graduated stick, 
upon which the number of inches was marked, be 
could ascertain in the simplest manner the precise 
quantity of milk in the tub, and would thereupon 
apportion the proper quantity of steep to it. As 
the proportion of milk rose and fell, so did the 
quantity of steep ; but this nice apportionment 
could not ho attained merely by the eye, and some- 
times accordingly a greater proportion of steep 
was put in than at others. No wonder, then, that 
a difference in the flavour of cheeses of the *axne 
dairy existed, when the strength and quantity of 
steep was left to chance, instead of being decided 
by certain and scientific principles. For himself, 
he had never had, during the two years* expe- 
rience of this system, a single faulty cheese ; and 
tbo flavour of his cheeses was so much alike, that 
he could not detect any difference between them. 
(Cheers.) The consequence was, that where his 
neighbours were getting 60s. per cwt., he was 
getting 70s. and 75s. He did not give them the 
exact proportion of steep to the milk, because he 
wished them to try and find that out for them- 
selves. (Mr. Minton resumed his seat amid loud 
applause, the Chairman and other member* re- 
marking that his suggestions were deserving ot 
the gratitude and attention of every farmer 
present.) 

Mr. Jacson proposed the health of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. (Great cheering.) 

Mr. Cunliffe returned thanks. — The happiness 
of a tenantry depended no doubt greatly upon the 
landlord, even when he lived at a distance. But 
it depended also still more, perhaps, upon the 
character of the agent who lived upon the spot. 
The noble Duke, their patron, was particularly 
fortunate in this respect, for, search the whole 
country through, they could not find one more 
able or more acceptable than their Vice-chairman 
— (rapturous cheering, long continued) . Your ap- 
plause convinces me that it is not necessary for 
me to say another word, so I will merely propose 
that we drink “ Mr. Lamb’s health” with three 
times three. ( drank accordingly with great enthusiasm, 
and “ one cheer more ” two or three times repeated.) 

Mr. Lamb rose and said, that he endeavoured 
to do his duty to his noble employer, and justice 
to the tenant ; and when he had done that, and 
assisted in the improvement that was going on, he 
had done all lie could do. He proposed •• Mr, 
Clifton and the Lytham Agricultural Society.** 

Song.— Mr. T. Wilson. 

Mr. Jacson, in corroboration of what had been 
said by Mr. Mintoti, knew that the principles laid 
down by him in cheese making were recognised 
in the best dairies of Cheshire and Derbyshire. 
The consequence was that instead of getting 6<ls. 
a cwt. for their Cheshire cheese, they got 70s. and 
75s. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 

We have now before ns reports of the proceed- 
ings at several agricultural meetings, there are, 
however, two of the number which demand espe- 
cial notice — the YVetlierby and the Stamford. The 
spirit and energy displayed in establishing these 
societies, and in carrying out the arrangements for 
their first meetings just held, are not greater than 
we should have expected from the owners and 
occupiers of land in those respective localities 
Great, however, as may have been our expecta- 
tions, and sanguine as may have been the projectors 
of those societies, it is highly gratifying to see that 
the result has realized their warmest hopes. What 
triumphant evidence, if indeed further evidence 
were wanting, to prove tliat the establishment of a 
large and influential society, such as the Royal 
Agricultural Society, would uot injure the local so- 
cieties. There is scarcely a meml>er of that society 
whose name is not found in the list of one or more 
local societies, not merely as contributing towards 
the funds, but assisting by his personal influence 
and exertion in carrying out their objects. So far 
from prejudicing the interests of local societies, it 
must be apparent to every impartial observer, 
that since the establishment of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, a spirit of emulation in every 
branch of agricultural economy lias been roused, 
which, if properly encouraged, will be productive 
of great advantages to the parties immediately in- 
terested, and of the happiest results to the nation at 
large. The effect of the larger and more in- 
fluential societies, is not confined to the United 
Kingdom, it extends to our colonies, even in the 
most remote parts of the British empire. We 
have now before us copies of the “ Port Philip 
Gazette,” and “ Port Philip llerald,*’ both of widen 
contain reports of the proceedings at the inaugura- 
tion dinner of the “ Australia Felix Pastoral and 
Agricultural Solely,” held on the 15th January 
last. At that meeting the chair was taken by YVm. 
Mackenzie, Esq., an honorary director of the High- 
land Agricultural Society, and a series of resolutions 
were passed for the establishmentof the new society, 
“on the principle, and with the same object as the 
Highland Agricultural Society at home.” Thus, 
in this remote part of the empire has the example of 
the Highland Society been followed. In Canada 
the establishmentof the Royal Agricultural Society 
is beginning to attract attention. The character of 
the society, and the effects it is likely to produce, 
have not escaped the vigilance of our persevering 
and talented frieud and fellow -labourer, YVm. 
Evans, the secretary of the Montreal Agricultural 
Society. In a letter addressed to the Editor of the 
Mootreal Gazette after having given a report of the 
proceedings at the Cambridge meeting, he ob- 
serves — 

" Independent of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
there are, perhaps, one hundred other agricultural so- 
cieties formed throughout England, that must include 
in their members a vast majority of those interested in 
land, and engaged in husbandry. Almost all these so- 
cieties have been lately instituted, and there cannot be 
a doubt that they will produce a great improvement In 
the system of agriculture in all its branches. Is it be- 
cause the agriculture of Canada is in the most improved 
aod flourishing condition, that we do not require so- 
cieties similar to those formed in England, to promote 


its improvement and watch over its interests ? I may 
without hesitation reply to this, that the agriculture of 
Canada is generally neglected, and imperfectly and uo- 
profitably managed— that the condition of the agricul- 
tural class is far from being in that flourishing state it 
would be capable of— and that the interests of the agri- 
culturists are as little attended to in this country as in 
any other on earth. The object of this communication 
is to remind farmers and others what is done in Eng- 
land to advance the improvement of agriculture, and the 
prosperity of owners and occupiers ofland, and perhaps 
it may urge th«*e who love their Father Land, and 
would wish to follow the example set them by Eaglish 
people, to act as they do in England, and institute with- 
out delay such measures as may be necessary to pro- 
mote the judicious improvement of Canadian agricul- 
ture, and proside for and watch over its interests. 
Those who pretend to admire England and her institu- 
tions, cannot give a better proof of their sincerity than 
by following her example when it is possible, and if 
they wish to sec her institutions introduced into Cana- 
da, there is not one of them that can be more safely 
and beneficially introduced than the forming similar 
societies to those 1 have referred to, for thelmprove- 
meat and prosperity of Canadian agriculture. 

I have, on former occasions, stated the various sub- 
jects to which the English Agricultural Societies direct 
their attention. 1 ndeed they do not neglect any matter 
connected directly or indirectly with the improvement 
and prosperity of agriculture. We would require to 
follow the same plan. It is not by paying premiums 
for choice stock alone that we can accomplish the gene- 
ral improvement, and the due attention to our interests, 
that is necessary here. Let us follow the example set 
us in England, and we may expect similar results to be 
produced— men of all parties may unite in the good 
work.” 

But to return to the first subject of remark, the 
Stamford and YVetherby meetings. Of the first of 
these meetings we need say little, having some 
time since accepted the kind offer of a friend to 
furnish us with & full report, we have given it place 
to the exclusion of many other matters of interest. 
A perusal of the report will be more satisfactory 
than any brief notice of ours. There are, however, 
two circumstances to which we cannot forbear to 
direct attention ; the one, affecting the means of 
carrying out the objects of the society, the other, 
bearing upon the mode in which they may be car- 
ried out. 

The treasurer announced that, after paying all 
expences, lie had a balance of 294/., which, with 
the subscriptions of next year, would give them 
about 594/. to carry on the society. This state- 
ment is conclusive as to the means . 

The president, Sir John Trollope, read a letter 
from the Marquis of Exeter, accepting the office 
of patron of the society, accompanied with the 
following premium : — 

“ Premium of 40/. for the year 1841, offered by 
Lord Exeier:— To an arable tenant farmer, occupying 
not less than 200 acres, within the district of the Stam- 
ford Agricultural Society, whose farm shall be in the 
best state of cultivation. The judges are to take into 
consideration the state of fences and buildings, where 
the occupier does the repairs, as well as the quantity of 
manual labour employed upon the farm throughout the 
preceding year. The winner of the prize in 1841 is not 
to beeliaible to enter into competition again for the 
same farm until the expiration of five years. Com- 
petitors are to send in their names to the secretary, 
with their abode, and the number of acres they occupy, 
on or before the 1st of January, 1841.” 

The Noble Marquis is already well known as a 
distinguished breeder of cattle, and we are ex- 
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ceedingly gratified to find, that, notwithstanding 
his attention has been especially directed to 
that branch, he is fully alive to the importance of 
encouraging the arable farmer, llis Lordship 
thus expresses his object: — “To encourage the 
arable farmer more titan has hitherto been 
done by societies of this description." We trust 
that the propriety of so doing will be felt in other 
societies, ana that the example of the Noble Mar- 
quis will be followed ; at all events, this speaks 
well for the mode in which improvements in agri- 
culture will be encouraged by this society. 

The Wetherby Show, as a first meeting, was 
also eminently successful. Wetherby is a thriving 
and spirited town, in the centre of an excellent 
locality ; its fairs and markets have long ranked 
amongst the very best in Yorkshire ; from its dis- 
trict a great portion of the cattle for the consump- 
tion of the manufacturing districts have been 
taken ; and it is surrounded by the seats of Hare- 
wood, of Goldsbro*, of Newton Kyme, of Wood- 
hall, of Ribston Park, Thorp Arch, and others, 
famous for their extent and the wealth of their 
occupants. All these circumstances pointed out 
this town as well adapted for an agricultural ex- 
hibition. The secretaries are James Coates, 
Esq., and John Rhodes, Esq., and well they de- 
serve the thanks which were awarded to them. 
The Earl of Harewood presided at the meeting. 
The entries of stock were so numerous that it was 
found necessary to increase the number of judges, 
and Mr. Samuel Wiley, jun., of Bramsby, Mr. 
Richard Forster, of Southoum, near Driffield, and 
Mr. Wrn. Ilenlock, of Little Oureham, were 
appointed to adjudicate on the sheep and pigs. 

A meeting of the Nithsdale Agricultural 
Society was held on the 15th Sept., at Thornhill, 
and we regret exceedingly that our limits will not 
enable us to give a full report of the proceedings, 
at a meeting of a society of which a nobleman so 
highly esteemed for his kind attention to his 
tenantry, and encouragement to agriculture, as his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleugh is president. We 
are compelled to limit our notice to an abridged 
statement of the remarks of Dr. Buckland — 

The Noble Chairman then proposed “ The 
Strangers” who had honoured them with their presence 
that day. He begged to couple with “ The Strangers 
in general, the name especially of Dr. Buckland, the 
distinguished guest on his left hand. 

Dr. Buckland rose, and was received with the most 
cordial tribute of respect. For the other strangers and 
for himself he acknowledged, in the most handsome and 
elegant terms, the hospitality of the meeting and of the 
county. He hoped he scarcely deserved the name of 
stranger. For upwards of thirty years he had been in 
most intimate association with many of the most dis- 
tinguished men in Scotland. Strangers they might be 
called in one sense ; but neither he, nor they in whose 
name he had the honour to acknowledge the kindness of 
that meeting, were strangers to the benefits which the 
spirited Society assembled at that table were conferring 
on the district ; and few, indeed, in England, were 
strangers to the good done to this important portion of 
the empire by the distinguished nobleman who filled the 
chair, and by his noble consort. He was delighted with 
hU visit to this valley, happily styled a beautiful valley. 
To the illustrious father of the friend on his left hand, 
much of this beauty was also owing. Under the 
fostering hand of Sir Charles Menteath, the barren 
field had been covered with luxuriant corn, the unsightly 
desert h&d been converted into wiving woods. Under 


his inventive genius, fire, water, and every element had 
been pressed into the service of agricultural improve- 
ment. How happy had he (Dr. B.) been to witness 
the gratitude of this neighbourhood embodied in that 
splendid testimonial lately conferred on Sir C. Men- 
teath. Yon will pardon me (added Dr. Buckland) if I 
encroach so far on the order of the toasts of this even- 
ing, as to propose the health of that honoured gentle- 
man, Sir Charles Menteath. ( Enthusiastic cheers.) 

Mr. James Menteath, amidst cordial cheers, acknow- 
ledged the toast with great feeling and effect. 

Mr. Hewetson, Auchcnbcnzie, in brief but spirited 
terms proposed—" Earl Spencer, and the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England.” 

As a member of that Society, Dr. Buckland acknow- 
ledged the toast. This was the fourth time within the 
year he had done so. He had done so on the firtt oc- 
casion in the presence of 2,500 occupiers of land in 
England; and on the second before 1,500 owners and 
occupiers of land. He Imd been called upon specially 
to do so, as representing tbe Geological Society of 
England, and as Professor of Geology in tbe University 
of Cambridge. For tbe agriculturists of the country 
were now beginning to understand how capable tbe 
study of geology was of being made to bear, imme- 
diately and practically, on agricultural improvement. 
Twelve months ago he had pointed out to the agricul- 
turists of England a method of improving the land by 
mineral manure, not to supplant bone-dust, or any ve- 
getable manure, bnt to co-operate with them. In con- 
nexion with this subject, and in elucidation of his own 
views, he would recommend to the meeting a work on 
subsoils by Mr. Morten, steward to the late Lord 
Ducie, containing the practical results of his experi- 
ments on soils, under 25 or 30 conditions of kind and 
quality. He would also recommend Mr. M’Gillivrey's 
work on the influence of the geological structure on the 
agricultural capabilities of the earth. He confessed lie 
himself had not read the work ; bnt so struck was he 
with other writings of Mr. M’Gillivray, that he would 
now put his hand blindfold to anything he might 
write. VV ould the meeting pardon him, while for a few 
moments he should attempt to point out the proper 
bearing of geological knowledge on agricultural im- 
provement? {Vehement cheering.) The stomach of the 
animal was a laboratory, by which hay, grass, and corn 
were converted into roast beef ; bnt how were animals 
in their turn, and other substances of the earth to be 
changed into corn, grass, and hay, that necessary 
pabulum, without which all the successive generations 
of animals would be lean and die ? Here the geologist 
and the agriculturist met. The two great points for the 
improver to secure were, first, dry land ; and secondly, 
the necessary compound of tbe four or five elementary 
substances which enter into tbe composition of even f 
good soil. From chemical and mineralogical analysis, 
it had been found that in alluvial land, confessedly the 
most fertile of all, the main component parts were lime, 
silex, iron, and magnesia, with some manganese ; and 
therefore, of course, it became the chief feature of all 
improvement of tbe land, to secure the proper propor- 
tions of these ingredients, so as to produce as nearly as 
possible n result the same as alluvial soil, in which they 
were found in most efficient combination. Silex entered 
into the composition of everything, though it was defi- 
cient in the slate countries. There was more of it in 
oats than in any other grain. The oat-fed Scotchman 
had, therefore, more Bint in h s body than the natives of 
any other country ; and bence, no doubt, the great 
superiority of the Scotch regiments. (Much laughter.) 
Manganese was comparatively a rare ingredient, but 
there was not a man in tbe room with hair on hit bead 
who hod not Manganese in him. But do matter where 
and in what proportion these substances were found, 
nature had given us the lime-stone to make op ur cor- 
rect almost every other ingredient of soil. The learned 
Professor then minutely pointed out the rationale of the 
use of lime. In Lincolnshire, an agriculturist, in im- 
proving a peat bog, bad induced every pioperty of 
soil upon it, but without adding lime. The first season 
of orop then wm plenty of straw and hoiks upon it* bnt 
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no corn. He was admonished of the deficiency, added 
lime, and next year had the finest oats in the country. 
Tliu whs quite parallel with the enterprising experi- 
ments of his own friend. Sir Charles Menteath, who had 
converted a unless peat bog into a meadow worth 4/. 
an acre. He would now conclude by acknowledging, 
m a member of the English Agricultural Society, that 
the Highland Society was its parent and model. Next 
year the place of meeting of the English Society was 
to be Liverpool. In the name and on the behalf of that 
Society, he invited all present before him to attend 
their meeting. ( Plaudits long and loud,) 


MEETING OF SUSSEX HOP- 
GROWERS. 

The subjoined is a copy of the memorial agreed to at 
the Meeting at Hurst Green. 

“ To the Honorable the Lords of her Majesty's Trea- 
sury, 

** The Memorial of the undersigned Owners and 
Occupiers of Land in the county of Sussex, 

11 Sheweth, — That hops are extensively cultivated in 
that part of the connty of Snseex in which yonr memo- 
rialists reside, there being nearly 10,000 acres in plant. 

" That the population being large, and dependent 
almost entirely on agriculture, renders it necessary 
that every exertion should be used to provide employ- 
ment for that portion of the population which is depen- 
dent almost entirely on their labour for the mainte- 
nance of themselves and their wives and children. 

“ That the cultivation of hops affords much greater 
employment for the labourers thao any other kind of 
cultivation. 

"That the expenses attending the cultivation of 
hops are very great, being upwards of 20/. per acre, up 
to the picking or gathering the crop. 

*' That the capital employed by the hop-growers is to 
a very large amount ; and although the crop, generally 
speaking, depends upon the exertions of the planters, 
yet the same is subject more than any other produce 
to the vicissitudes of the season, which will, at times, 
defeat the best exertions of the planters. 

" That, for the years 1837, 8, and 9, the prices of 
hops were so very low, that, instead of the planters 
having a profit upon their produce, they had to sustain 
a loss, more or less heavy according to their respective 
crops; and the duty, which is 16s. 9jd. per cwt., falls 
exceedingly heavy in such years, and a portion of it 
must, in most cases, be paid out of the planter's capi- 
tal. 

“ That, in consequence of such low prices and losses, 
the planters, as a body, were not in a situation to bear 
up agaiost any additional pressnre. 

'* That the Sussex hop plantations of the present 
year have been attacked with one of the most severe 
blights ever remembered, the grounds, in general, aot 
producing a bushel un acre. 

“ That, in consequence of such blight, and the almost 
total failure of the crop, the planters will have to sus- 
tain the very heavy expenses attending the cultivation, 
without having any return ; such expenses amounting 
to upwards of 200,000/. in the Sussex plantation. 

“ That the Sussex planters, therefore, are totally 
unable to meet the instalment of hop duty upon the 
growth of the year 1839, which will become payable in 
November next; the prices of that year's growth 
having been so exceedingly low that the planters had 
no opportunity of providing thereout for the payment 
of such instalment ; inasmuch as the whole of the 
produce was required to provide for the payment 
of the expenses of producing the crop, and of the in- 
stalment of duty which became due in May last. 

" That the Sussex planters generally derive no benefit 
from the present high price of hops, which is evidently 
cawed by the seventy of the present blight, and is alto- 
gether different from the effect produced by a partial 
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blight, when the shortness of the crop is made r.p, to a 
certain extent, by the advance in price. 

" That, if the instalment of duty payable in Novem- 
ber next should be euforced, it will be utterly impos- 
sible for the greater portion of th^ Sussex planters to 
provide means for meeting the various other demands 
upon them, and they will oe more particularly unable 
to employ the labourers who depend upon them, and 
who, with their wives and children, already injured by 
the loss of the hop-picking, which brings to each 
family from 3/. to 7 Z. in a crop year, will be further 
reduced to such a state of distress, suffering, and desti- 
tution as cannot be contemplated without fear and dis- 
may. 

" That many of the most influential gentlemen of 
the county have yielded to the entreaties of the planters, 
and have sanctioned the present application for post- 
poning payment of the instalment of duty, payable in 
November next, till November, 1841, believing it to be 
an application warranted by the unexampled severity of 
the pressure, and one which may be granted withont 
injury to the revenue. 

“ Your memorialists therefore pray that your Lord- 
ships will take all the above circumstances into con- 
sideration, and will give directions lor postponing the 
payment of the second instalment of hop duty on the 
growth of the year 1839, from November next, till 
November, 1841. 

" September, 1810.” 


HOP DUTY. 

Fluctuations of the estimated Duties taken fortnightly, 
from 1802 to 1840, and also the actual amount of 
Duty paid in those years, extracted from a table by 
Messrs. W. and A Dank, Borough, London. 



May 

June 

July 

August 

Sept. 

II 




27th 

7th 

7th 

7th 

7th 

Duty paid. 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


- _ 


Year 

28th 

24th 

24 th 

24th 

24th 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1802 

100 00 

80 00 

00 33 

28 25 

22 14 

15463 10 

4 

1803 

125 115 

140 150 

160 105 

170 lot) 

170 160 

109206 

1 

1804 

95 95 

100 120 

140 165 

175 150 

180 180 

177617 

9 

9 

1803 

90 90 

80 54 

45 28 

10 22 

30 27 

32004 

12 

7$ 

1806 

110 130 

120 14o 

145 155 

155 158 

170 170 

163102 

16 

o 

1807 

00 85 

60 05 

50 45 

60 75 

80 00 

100071 

15 

2 

1808 

120 150 

140 UK) 

100 200 

200 235 

230 300 

251089 

15 

7 

1809 

1 70 70 

50 50 

50 50 

55 60 

05 58 

03452 

IS 

2 

1810 

150 130 

120 95 

80 85 

82 85 

04 80 

73514 

0 

m 

1811 

;14o 88 

130 130 

105 105 

150 160 

150 160 

157085 

19 

4 

1812 

100 95 

85 75 

03 45 

40 40 

42 20 

30301 

19 

H 

1813 

140 120 

110 125 

135 150 

143 135 

140 132 

131481 

9 

2 

1814 

115 105 

105 125 

148 154 

150 142 

146 140 

140202 

6 

2.j 

1815 

100 84 

75 100 

70 85 

85 05 

84 100 

123878 16 

si 

1816 

140 130 

145 150 

150 135 

130 no 

55 50 

46802 

6 

4 

1817 

150 135 

100 90 

100 00 

83 71 

88 80 

06522 

2 

6| 

1818 

150 140 

150 140 

140 05 

125 150 

145 160 

109465 13 

• 

1819 

1120 98 

110 112 

110 140 

170 210 

225 230 

242076 

•> 


1820 

140 130 

115 180 

120 100 

75 75 

00 76 

138330 

0 

tif 

1821 

110 115 

115 no 

no 150 

155 180 

200 180 

154609 10 

14 

1822 

100 96 

no 130 

130 180 

125 160 

200 200 

203724 14 


1823 

105 120 

90 70 

60 30 

30 20 

28 20 

20058 

18 

4 

1824 

110 100 

125 130 

125 145 

145 135 

180 165 

148832 

0 

oi 

1825 

120 85 

55 45 

26 17 

24 20 

80 22 

24317 

0 I1A 

1820 

120 140 

150 170 

100 196 

205 220 

250 250 

200381 

0 

oj 

1827 

121 60 

55 55 

45 no 

lOt) 110 

130 140 

148848 

0 


1828 

125 85 

140 105 

180 100 

180 100 

205 176 

172027 10 111 

1829 

130 130 

80 60 

46 38 

36 32 

37 85 

39866 

10 

4 

1830 

120 100 

150 115 

90 100 

120 00 

105 95 

88047 

8 

if 

1831 

120 105 

130 150 

140 140 

145 150 

182 165 

174804 10 

14 

1832 

130 128 

120 150 

mo 150 

166 160 

142 180 

139018 

4 

34 

1833 

130 140 

170 170 

170 180 

167 195 

155 155 

156905 

7 

oj 

1834 

130 110 

05 05 

80 90 

105 185 

158 172 

189713 14 

a} 

1835 

120 125 

155 I8‘.j 

210 195| 

225 230 

245 250 

1235207 

2 

11} 

1836 

130 105 

165 190|245 225 

100 105 

205 185 

200322 12 

Hi 

1837 

150 155 

155 155 

100 200 

200 100 

100 180 


3 

4 

1838 

155 105 

100 130 

160 175 

105 160 

160 150 

1171560 

8 

10% 

1830 

102 

160 

200 200 

200 210 

230 220 

205537 13 

7* 

1840J150 155-150 120 

80 45 

40 25 

32 

1 




N.B.— The figures under the heads of May, June, July, 
August, and September, represent thousands ; thus Mar 4. 
1803, 100 implies 100,000. 1 1 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In the repot ts you have so liberally 
giver, us of late, of the subjects discussed and to 
be discussed, by the members of the many far- 
mers’ clubs so recently established, I have been 
much surprised that uot one of them, as I have 
seen, has had (need 1 say) the boldness to attempt 
a discussion on the very ground-work of all good 
farming, The best adapted holding , covenants , and 
conditions, which should form the basis of agreements 
between landlord and tenant. I am the more sur- 
prised at this, because some of your correspondents 
have loudly called attention to the subject, and 
the members of these clubs seem particularly 
qualified to enter into a calm and unprejudiced de- 
bate, composed, as one would believe- them to be, 
at least the debating members, of sound practical 
men, on all matters connected with their profes- 
sion ; and having the double advantage of their 
being both sides of the question (that is, landlords 
as well as tenants,) present, and neither stimu- 
lated to give undue weight to their ideas, as is 
generally the case when these two parties meet to 
discuss it under different circumstances. There 
could be no doubt of good and important infor- 
mation resulting from it, if properly discussed 
under its different beads, which seems to divide 
itself into three, viz., 1st. the holding. The most 
advantageous length or number of years for agree- 
ment or lease, the length of the time for 
notice to be given to terminate agreements. 
2ndly. Covenants. These could only be discussed 
on general grounds ; say, the advantage or disad- 
vantage in their being very restrictive, what 
should bo their nature in the last two years of 
lease or agreement. 3rd. Rent ; whether fixed or 
fluctuating, according to price of corn, that is, a 
per ccntage off or added as corn rises or falls, or a 
corn rent, wholly or in part ; the price of corn to 
be regulated by a seven years* average or one 
year’s average ; whether part according to price of 
wool, and part according to price of corn, &c.,&c. 

These seem fair and legitimate matters of de- 
bate, upon which, doubtless, a variety of opinions 
arc held, and 1 have no doubt much light might 
be thrown on them, which could not fail to pro- 
duce a strong tendency to unanimity of acting 
among all parties — a thing greatly to be desired. 

I trust you will not think me trespassing too 
much on your time and paper by my sending you 
a few remarks of my own, connected with this 
subject, which may not have struck any of your 
readers, and are not worth much, only as they 
may give hints to some one more talented and ex- 
perienced than myself to improve on, for we all 
know many useful hints are taken from where we 
least expected to get them. Now no one will, 1 think, 
doubt the desirableness of long leases, on poor 
but improvable land especially. 1 was much 
struck with the truth contained in the contribu- 
tion of your correspondent, Radix (April No.) I 
believe him to be quite right when he says, “ we 
want a ground-work for our exertions,” a security 
that they shall benefit us to the full extent which 
our industry and outlay of capital entitles us to. 
With the present system of yearly agreements, or 
other short terms, this cannot be, unless some means 
be devised by which a tenant shall have confidence 
he will be reimbursed. Every improvement made, 
should be made permanent, or half of the value of 
it is lost to the public. Now as we cannot expect 
that landlords will (if tenants were willing,) at any 


very short period of time, grant leases of sufficient 
duration to make tenants comfortably secure in 
the outlay of capital in what might he deemed ju- 
dicious improvement, the best way is to look 
about us, and sec (as is frequently the case) if we 
have not the means close at hand — at least if not 
to arrive at the perfect confidence to be given by 
a long lease, to improve considerably the present 
connexion between landlord and tenant. I mean 
to give to an out-going tenant of a farm such an 
interest, even in leaving it, as shall stimulate him 
then, to pay attention to the improving and ame- 
liorating his land. 1 would propose therefore, that 
every landlord on letting his farm should have a 
very minute valuation made, extending over at 
least the last 4 or 6 years of the occupation of the 
previous tenant. This valuation to be preserved 
as shewing thejvalue of the tenant’s interest in the 
land at the beginning of his occupancy ; and at 
the end of his term a similar valuation being made, 
the difference either way to be paid or received. 
No landlord I think conld object to pay, as he 
might safely put on in rent 5 per cent, for any sum 
paid on an out-going tenant for impioved condi- 
tion of the farm, nor could he object to the secu- 
rity, as any depreciation of the cultivation by a new 
tenant would, under such an agreement, be to be 
paid him again on this tenant’s .quiting. This, as 
you must be aware, is starting no new principle, 
and differs only from customs now in existence in 
many districts in two particulars : and these I must 
think improvements on the valuation extending 
only to two years, the longest time I have ever 
met with, that is, including half fallows and half 
dressings, as they are technically called, and 
also the amount of such valuation remaining 
in the tenant’s pocket during his term, and the 
difference only of the incoming and outgoing val- 
uation being matter tor adjustment. 

I have often thought it would be most valuable 
information as shewing, in a comparative degree, 
the effect of the different customs of letting and 
entering on farms on the systems of husbandry, 
pursued in various localities, if we could obtain 
correct information of the customs generally pre- 
valent in, a given district, and the state of agricul- 
ture in that district. Through a series of questions 
addressed to the members of the many farmers’ 
clubs now established in different parts, and to be 
answered by the members collectively, no doubt a 
great fund of information might be gathered. My 
own experience would lead me to believe, that 
the influence which these customs have, is very 
great ; and if I am right, nothing surely could be 
so convincing as the testimony borne to it from 
so indisputable a source. 

I remain yours, 

Vp.marden , Sept. 28th. Edward Wyatt. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sin,— In ihe Mark Lane Express of the 21th ult., 
** An Irishman” wishes to be informed, what is in and 
in breeding! The question is a very simple one,aud 
put with seeming sincerity. , 

I consider judicious in and in breeding, to be tne 
first establishing a breed of animals with as few faults 
as possible; then from that time excluding all strange 
blood, and with a watchful eye, and on scientific prin- 
ciples, keeping for breeders such only, males and 
females, as have arrived nearest to perfection ; caring not 
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ft strew in what degree of relationship they may chanoe to 
be to each other, or as is so much better expressed by 
Sir John Sinclair, who says, *' When a race of animals 
have possessed, in a great degree, through several ge- 
nerations, the properties which it is our object to obtain, 
their progeny are said to be well-bred, and their stock 
may be relied on ; and it cannot be doubted that any 
breed may be improved in the same manner.*’ 

And should 44 Irishman” desire an illustration, I beg 
to refer him to that eminent sheep- breeder, Mr. V. 
Barford, of Foscote, near Towcester, Northampton- 
shire, who has strictly in-and-in-bred, entirely from his 
own Nock, sire and dam, from the nearest affinities, and 
without an interchange of male or female from any 
other flock for the last thirty years ; and now his sheep 
are fine in wool, with aptitude to fatten ; superior mut- 
ton and small in the bone, handsome in symmetry and 
hardy in constitution. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

A LoVf.lt OF IlU I* HO V KM E N’T. 


ON PREVENTING SMUT IN 
WHEAT. 

Sin, — I observe, from the letters of several of 
your correspondents, that the preparation of seed 
Wheat, so as to prevent sinut, is an object which 
excites much attention at the present time. 

During the many years of experience I have had, 
I have found lime and water, judiciously applied, 
to be quite strong enough for the cure, and 
stronger applications often injurious. I have never 
suffered loss on account of smut, and my rule is, 
to mix (tha day before sowing) the seed wheat with 
quick caustic lime, and water it afterwards, letting 
it lie on floor until next morning 12 inches thick, 
and next morning moistened before put into bags. 
It is important to mix wheat and lime dry, that 
the lime may find its way into the tufts and 
crevices of the wheat. — Yours respectfully, 

Nottingham, Sept. 8, 1840. * S. K. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 

Sir,— In answer to O. D., Cheshire, I would, in 
the firat place, say that nitrate of soda will not ex- 
haast the Boil, be it siliceous, a stiff loam, or any 
other soil. I do not say that the soil is of no conse- 
quence in the application of nitre, and that the bene- 
fit will be the same on all soils. No rule can possi- 
bly be laid down, owing to the diversity of earths. 
The farmer must find out by experience where the 
dressing will do most good, and whether the crop 
will be bene fitted enough to pay for the outlay. 

All nitre, whether nitrate of soda, potash, or lime, 
contains a great quantity of oxygen, which goes to 
the nourishment of the plant and increases its pro- 
ductiveness. Nitre cannot be serviceable only to 
one crop ; a minor part may enter into and unite 
with the soil, but that is not the fertilizing part ; the 
conclusion we are to arrive at, then, is that repeated 
applications will benefit succeeding crops. One 
more word respecting soils : a farmer ought, in the 
present advanced state of agriculture, to be able to 
analyze the different soils that he has to cultivate, 
and then he would be able to judge what sort of ma- 
nure or what top-dressing would suit best — all we 
want is pabulum tor the plant. Senex. 

Ipswich , Sept . 10 i/t. 
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LLANDOVERY DISTRICT AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


rh e autumnal general meeting and cattle 6how of 
this society took place on Wednesday, the 16th Septem- 
r^ r * 1 ttt v f'l an d° ver y* The show of cattle, &c., in the 
Castle i arJ, although not so large as might have been 
expected, exhibited some good specimens of well-bred 
i or Castle martin, and the red or Herc- 

k a* re 6 ^ 8, i’he Castlemartin bull and cow exhibited 
by Mr. Prosser, of Llwynjack, were fine animals, well 
deserving the distinction they obtained. The Hen ford 
cow and heifer exhibited by Mr. Jones, Cynghordy, 
bore away the prizes in the red classes. The Hereford 
cow and heifer sent in by Mrs. Rets, of Ton n, were 
much admired, as also were the fine Hereford bull and 
other cattle exhibited as extra stock by Edward Jones, 
Esq., of Velindre. It seemed to be the general regret, 
that thej>mt'/it funds and regulations of the society did 
not admit of premiums for extra stock. There were 
some fine specimens among the sheep, but the show in 
general was not equal to last year. Among the young 
horses entered for the prize cup, we noticed, besides Mr. 
Jones, of Cynghordy s colt, which won the cup, a 
handsome fitly belonging to Mr. Powell, of the Ca*t!e 
Inn. Inc weather was rather unfavourable, cold 
stormy showers ef rain poured down at intervals all the 
morning, which rendered it an unpleasant task for the 
Judges (Mr. Jhomas Janes and Mr. Daniel Saunders) 
to decide upon the merits of the different animals ex- 
hibited for competition. After a careful and minute in- 
spection of the various animals according to their re- 
spective classes and numbers, they drew up the follow- 
ing report, which was read by the President after 
dinner, the Hon. .Secretary stating the names of the 
successful candidates and amount of premium* : — 

Cattle. 


Clan /. Lowland Black or Cast lemart in Breed. 
No. £ g . 

2 Best bull, Mr. Prosser, of Llwynjack, 

premium 3 q 

6 Best cow, do 3 q 

16 Best heifer in calf, Mr. James Jones, of 

Llwyndewy 2 0 

Cluss II. Highland Black or Caslletnartin Breed. 
15 Best cow, Mr. D. Joseph, of Aberdyfnant . . 3 0 

21 Best heifer, do 2 0 

Class III . Lowland Hereford Red, §c . , Breed. 

3 Best bull, Mr. D. Lloyd Harries 3 o 

10 Best cow, Mr. Jones, of Cynghordy 3 0 

19 Beit heifer, do 2 0 


Class I V . Highland Hereford, Red , fyc., Breed. 


4 Best bull, Mr. D. Price, of Penrhiw 3 0 

14 Bast cow, do. 3 0 

20 Best heifer, Edward Richards, Cringoed, 
Nominated by his landlord, Mr. W. Rees, 
Llandovery 2 0 


Sheep. 


Class I. Lowlands. 

23 Best ram, not exceeding two years old, Mr. 

Jones, Llwyndewy ’ 1 q 

26 Best ram, exceeding two years old, Mr. L. 

Walters, Cwmbranc 2 0 

30 Best pen of live ewes, Mr. Jones, Llwyndewy 2 0 

Class 11. Highland or Mountain. 

36 Best ram, not excedning three years old, Mr. 

D. Price, Penrhiw 1 q 

40 Best ram, exceeding three years old, M. D. 

Joseph, Aberdyfnant 2 0 

43 Best pen of ten ewes, do 2 0 

44 Boar, Mr. Jones, Llwyndewy 2 0 

43 Sow, Mr. D. Price, Penrhiw 1 o 


Silver prize cup, value five pounds, presented by 
Mr. Jones, of Llwyndewy, for the best brood mare and 
cult. 

48 Won by Mr. Jones, the donor; who nobly presented 
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the cop to the society u a prite cup for next 
year’s com petition. 

Silver prize cup, value five guineas, presented by 
Messrs. Powell, of the Castle Inn, and Havard, of the 
Lamb Inn, for the best colt or filly suitable for riding 
or driving. , , , , 

6G Won by Mr. Jones, of Cynghordy** three years old 
colt. 

Silver prize cup, value five guineas, presented by 
Mr. Jones, of Cynghordy, for the best cow of any breed. 

10 Won by Mr. Jones, the donor, who generously pre- 
sented the cup to the owner of the seceod best 
cow. 

8 Mr. T. Davies, of Cefntrenfa. 

The Judges, Messrs. Jones and Saunders, were not 
required to make any report of the extra stack ; but 
they beg to state that among the entered cattle, they 
recommend the following as deserving favourable notice, 
a« possessing considerable merit : — 

5 Black cow, Mr. Jones, Llwyndewy. 

7 Red cow, Mrs. Rees, Tonn; 

17 Red heifer in calf, Mrs. Rees, Tonn. 

Mr. Price, of Coedmawr, the Society’s Inspector of 
Draining, qpd Turnip and Potato Crops, made the fol- 
lowing report : — 

Draining. 

1st premium, Mr. Jones, of Cynghordy, 220 

perches • £5 0 

2nd, Mr. M. Rets, of Tynywaun, nominated 
by his landlord T. W. Lawford, Esq., 181 

perches • • • 3 0 

3rd, Mr. Morgan, Llywyncynhyris, 104 perches 2 0 

Tubnxps. 

1st premium. _ ^ 

2nd, Mr. Morgan Rees, of Tynywaun, 3| acres 3 0 

Potatoes. 

1st premium, Mr. D. Jeffreys, of Ystradwalter, 

44 acres 2 0 

Although the un propitiousness of the weather made 
it unpleasant in the show-yard, it did not deter a very re- 
spectable and numerous assemblage at the dinner table 
at the Lamb Inn ; upwards of eighty sat down to enjoy 
the good cheer provided by mine host and hostess, Mr. 
and Mrs. Havard, who evinced their judicious catering 
abilities in the excellence and profusion of their viands. 
The worthy President, the Rev. E. H. G. Williams, was 
supported on his right by Col. Wood, M.P. for Brecon- 
shire, Mr. Neave. Mr. Lawford, Ac.; and on his left, 
by Col. T. Wood, M.P. for Middlesex, Capt. Price, 
R.N., Capt. Wood, Ac.; the Vice-President D. 
Jones, Jun., Esq., was supported byMr.J. Morgan, 
Mr. Sayce, Ac. After the cloth was removed, tha 
“Queen,” “Priace Albert,” “Queen Dowager and 
Royal Family,” and a few other toasts were given by 
the President, previous to the reports being read, which 
were drunk with loyal ardour and enthusiastic cheers. 
The announcement of tha successful competitors by the 
President, gave general satisfaction ; and as each name 
was given out, the successful party received the cheer- 
ing congratulations of the meeting. The health of the 
President was then drunk with musical honours and 
every demonstration of respect. In returning thanks 
the President entered minutely into various agricultu- 
ral topics,— such as draining, a subject that deserved 
peculiar attention by farmers in this wet and humid 
climate ; subsoil ploughing, and sowing grain with the 
drilling-machine, required to be more known to be duly 
approbated ; the valuable improvement of all lands by 
the cultivation of turnips, and other green crops. He 
also recommended the short-horn Durham breed of 
cattle as very profitable. Cel. Wood’s (the member for 
Breconshire,) health being drank with enthusiasm and 
musical honours, the gallant colonel rose and returned 
thanks in an able speech, wherein he explained the 
different modes of cultivating various soils ; and that 
by good and judicious cultivation, we should ensure an 
increase of good fodder, and consequently improve the 
size and quality of our cattle. He instanced the im- 
provement that had taken place in the county of Brecon 
within his own memory, by the introduction of the 


Hereford breed of cattle, which had been found much 
more profitable to the farmers than any other, so that 
the old stunted breeds were nearly all gone ; and the 
farmers became sensible of the utility of paying atten- 
tion to the good cultivation of their grounds, which 
brought in such ample returns of profit for their outlay 
and industry. .... . . 

The “ Army and Navy” next followed, accompanied 
by the name of Col. T. Wood, M.P. for Middlesex. 
The Colonel in a neat speech, returned thanks for him- 
self, and also as representative of the army. Capt. D. 
Price, R.N., in a neat speech, also performed the same 
office for the Navy. Several other appropriate toasts 
aad sentiments received due honours ; many excellent 
speeches were delivered by the Vice-President, Mr. 
Neave, Mr. Lawford, Ac., Ac., and conviviality and 
harmony were kept up to a late hour. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
AND FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

We notice with much satisfaction a proposal for 
establishing a Corn Exchange, News Room, Ac., 
in the town of Great Driffield, in Yorkshire. A 
sensible and well conceived appeal is made to 
the influential inhabitants of that neighbourhood, 
in the prospectus which will be found in the 
next page. We entertain no doubt that the 
proposition will be carried out, and we hope that 
the opportunity will be embraced to establish a Far- 
mers^ Club, and to provide a room for meeting in 
some part of the building. 

At Oakham a handsome room has been erected 
for the express purpose, and the club contains, we 
believe, upwards oi two hundred members. There 
should also be accommodation provided for the 
formation of an agricultural library and museum, 
and as a building is to be erected for a corn exchange 
the additional expense would be very trifling. 
There never was a better opportunity for providing 
the means of solid improvement amongst the 
agricultural class of the neighbourhood than this 
proposition holds out. It is proposed that the 
funds be raised by shares of ten pounds, and in 
order to provide for the scruples of persons who 
might be anxious to promote the undertaking, 
but unwilling to become shareholders, the 
provisional committee lias very wisely opened a 
donation list. We are informed that Sir Tatton 
Sykes, Bart., of Stedmore, has subscribed one 
hundred pounds to the donation fund, and we hope 
his excellent and liberal example will be followed 
by others. Let there be no squeamishness about 
the amount of subscription — he who gives a 
sovereign is entitled to as much credit as he who 
subscribes a hundred sovereigns, if it be in pro- 
portion to his ability. 

As somewhat akin to this subject, we are most 
happy to notice an announcement made by Lord 
Stanley, at the meeting of the Liverpool Agricul- 
tural Society, on Thursday last (of which meet- 
ing we shall give a teport in our next), of a 
plan which he has in view for the establishment of 
an agricultural library in Liverpool. The noble 
Lord stated — 

“ The object he had in view was simply thi*— to 
establish in that great town, the mart in which the 
agricultural interest of the county was centred, a 
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leading agricultural library for the farmers of the dis- 
trict ( cheer*). He had ascertained that at a very 
small expense a room could be provided, which might 
be opened every market day, and a person to be in at- 
tendance to give out books. He purposed that the 
library should consist principally, but not exclusively, 
of the most approved works on agriculture ; and with 
a view to mate it what it ought to be, he had been in 
correspondence with the Secretary of the English 
Agricultural Society, by whom he had been furnished 
with a list of books most suitable ; and it gave him 
pleasure that that list numbered the works of Mr. 
H Ulyard, a most scientific farmer. He ( the Chairman) 
had asked for no subscriptions from the gentlemen of the 
county; in fact, he had prohibited subscriptions exceed- 
ing 5/. He had received from 2/. to 5/. from J. Black - 
burne. Esq., who sat on his right, than whom there 
was not one who took a greater interest in the society ; 
from Lords Sefton, Skelmersdale, and Derby ; from Sir 
Thomas Stanley, C. Scarisbrick, Esq., Wilson Patten, 
Eeq.,M.P., Bold Houghton, Esq. , and R. B.Wilbraham, 
Esq., and the cordial assistance of all the landowners 
who had an interest in the Liverpool market. He 
asked the tenants to subscribe the large sum of five 
shillings a year, and for that sum he offered to every 
tenant the privilege of coming on any market day to 
the room devoted to the library, and of overlooking a 
well provided library of practical works on agricul- 
ture ; of taking home a work, reading it in the even- 
ing, and keeping it till he had well perused it ( loud 
applause). He had Issued a circular some time ago on 
the subject, but which might not have fallen into the 
hands of many. He, however, wished all who might 
take an interest in the matter, to meet him that day 
fortnight at the room of the Neptune, where they 
could talk over the matter, and receive the names of 
those who wished to become members.*' 

This should operate ns .a stimulus to the inha- 
bitants in the neighbourhood of Great Driffield, 
to adopt the suggestion we have made above. 


PROSPECTUS FOR A CORN EXCHANGE, 
Ac., IN GREAT DUIFFIELD.-The trade of the 
town of Great Driffield has so much increased during 
the last 30 years, as to render the market the most im- 
portant to agriculturists of any in the East Riding, and 
the marketplace has consequently become much too 
small for the business to be transacted in it. The 
dealers in butter, fruit, and vegetables, with a few other 
small tradesmen, occupy nearly the whole space, whilst 
the corn-factors and fanners are driven into the ceotre 
of the public street, where they experience much in- 
convenience ; and even if the market place was suffi- 
ciently spacious, there is no shelter whatever from the 
inclemency of the weather. It lias long been thought 
that the erection of a corn exchange would go far to 
remedy the evils complained of, but there has been 
considerable difficulty in obtaining \ a suitable site.— A 
piece of ground situate in the New Road, nearly oppo- 
site the post office (which is considered very desirable 
for the purpose) has now been met with, and can be 
urchased at a reasonable price. A few gentlemen 
ave formed themselves into a provisional committee, 
and it is proposed to erect a Corn Exchange, Assembly 
Room, News Room, Ac. which are estimated to cost 
about 2,000/. and to raise the funds necessary lor the pur- 
pose in 200 shares of 101 each ; and it is hoped, that 
the public spirit of the East Riding will be excited on 
the occasion, Driffield being the centre of an extensive 
and enterprising agricultural population. The corn- 
factors and millers will be accommodated with stands 
in the corn exchange, at a moderate rent, and the other 
rooms will be available for all public meetings, or a 
civil, moral, or religious character, at reasonable charges. 
So soon as half the required number of shares have been 
taken, a public meeting will be called, when a managing 
committee will be appointed to carry out the undertaking. 
The corn exchange being erected, it is intended that the 
corn market shall commence at 11 o'clock in the fore- 


noon, and end at 1 ; and the butter, poultry, and fruit 
market commence at 10. It may fairly be presumed 
that this alteration will be of considerable advantage to 
the town, in ensuring the attendance of a number of 
farmers and other persons from the more distant parts of 
the neighbourhood, and in promoting the comfort of the 
tradesmen, who at present is in the afternoon of the 
market day in a state of confusion and bustle, while in 
the morning he is comparatively unemployed. To the 
cottagers and others attending witli butter, poultry, Ac., 
such an alteration must also be desirable, as they are 
frequently detained io winter until it is nearly dark, be- 
fore they can dispose of their produce, and after this 
have to make their little marketings, and walk several 
miles in the country. It has been considered that many of 
the influential land owners of the neighbourhood may 
wish to further the undertaking, and still be unwilling to 
become shareholders in a Joint Stock Company, a dona- 
tion list will be opened, and all contributions in 
furtherance of the object will be thankfully received. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sib, — In answer to your Exeter correspondent, 
signed “ S. T.,” it appears to me that tne band- 
thrashing machine I use, chiefly to employ my 
labourers in bad weather, might suit him. It 
will cleanly thrash out in a day six quarters of 
wheat ; requiring to work it — six men, two youths, 
and one boy. Four men to turn, one to feed, and 
one to separate the corn from the straw ; two youths 
to take away and stack the straw, and one boy to 
supply the feeder. The ooat of tha machine is 14/. 

C. IIlLLYAHD. 

Thorpeland, near Northampton • 

There are many good hand-thrashing machines 
made by different manufacturers. 


HARVEST HOME. 

Come hither, old neighbour, we’ve done with our labour, 
The harvest is home, as ye all see ; 

There’s plenty in store, and our dangers are o'er. 

And tempests no longer appal me. 

We've ploughed and we’ve sown, and hard toil we have 
known, 

With the lark we have risen at morning ; 

The sickle we'va plied, and the sheaf we have tied, 

The life of the sluggard each scorning. 

Whate’er may befal, we are true Britons all. 
Stout-hearted is every bold yeoman; 

Though our fathers are dead , we hers stand in their stead, 
The sons of the old British bowmen. 

Were his country in need, none so ready in deed 
To fight for her weal and her honour ; 

With his face to the foe, ever onward to go. 

That freedom might settle upon her. 

Come, neighbour, your hand, and wherever the land 
Of Britain extends to the ocean, 

We’ll stand by the throne, that our fathers have known, 
The bond of their loyal devotion. 

And should ever a foe wish the yeoman to know. 

He'll find him still fearless in danger ; 

Sound as oak at the heart, without cunning or art, 

And a friend to the poor and the stranger. 

Let others delight in their skies ever bright. 

And talk of their orange and myrtle ; 

But Britain for me, with its true liberty. 

Fair daughters, and acres so fertile. 

In a tankard of ale, we old neighbours will hail ; 

And spite of each idle olarmer, 

Full loudly and leng, we’ll re-echo the song— 

“ Leng Life and Success to the Farmer !” 
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ON THE ADULTERATION OF 
BONE-DUST. 

By Mr. Jas. Halkett, New Scone, Perthshire. 

Having been for the last ten years engaged in 
the bone trade, I have had considerable experience 
in the quality of bone-dust, and have been a 
pretty attentive observer of its operation on 
different soils and in different seasons. I shall, 
therefore, now endeavour to give a statement of 
some of my observations on the subject, and shall 
commence with the article itself, about the 
qualities of which 1 am sorry to say much misap- 
prehension exists. 

It is useless to state, that bones now-a-days are 
not allowed to lie about the pastures, in order to 
give the cows a day's unprofitable work in chewing 
them. But that, since their value hns been 
ascertained, they are now much better taken care 
of, and few are lost cither in town or country. 
So that the necessary paraphernalia of a farm- 
steading cannot be complete, without a large old 
cask in the inner corner of the cart shed, or some 
other place, to collect them in, and to which a 
cover is indispensable, to keep out dogs, cats, and 
rats, all of which would purloin them without 
such precaution. 

Bones are collected in great quantities in 
London : the bone-boilers there send round their 
spring-carts every day to the butchers, to inns, 
eating-houses, Ac., for the purpose of collecting 
them. After they are taken home, men are 
employed with short-handled axes, to chop them 
into small pieces on a stock, and pitch them into 
the boilers. When well boiled the fat is skimmed 
off, and as the bonc-boilei is generally also a soap- 
boiler, part of it is used for soap, and the coarser 
part for coach and cart grease. When the bone- 
boiler has a bone-mill he does not require to chop 
them with axes, but puts them through his 
coarsest breaking cylinders, and then into the 
boilers. When no more fat can be extracted the 
bones are theq put out to the yard, where I have 
seen stacks of them as high as a three-story house. 
They are afterwards sold to the crushers at so 
much per chaldron, which consists of thirty- six 
heaped bushels. It may be asked why they are 
sold by measure, and not by ton, as foreign bones 
are ? But the measure for them is by far the 
fairest, as if sold new from the boiler, and conse- 
quently very wet, a chaldron of them would 
weigh nearly double what they would if dry ; but 
by the chaldron, whether wet or dry, you have 
nearly the same quantity. A considerable quantity 
of these bones are sent to Hull and other towns 
along the east coast, and there are several mills in 
London which crush them. 

Although thus an immense quantity of bones 
are yearly collected in Britain, how would all 
these satisfy our enormous consumption, were it 
not for the quantity imported from the Baltic and 
other ports on the continent. There is hardly a 
seaport town on the cast cost of England or 
Scotland (what maybe on the west I do not know) 
of any consequence, which has not got one or 
more bone-mills, and yearly imports a number of 
cargoes of foreign bones. But the great emporium 
is Hull, where I have seen thirty or forty cargoes 
at once in one dock delivering, or to be delivered, 
of bones. These were destined to be crushed 
in and around Hull, and quantities were trans- 
ferred to river sloops, to be carried into the in- 
terior of the country. « 

The declared value of the bones imported into 


Britain in 1823 was but 14,395 1.; in 1837 it was 
254,600/., and since that must have greatly in- 
creased. They are almost all ordered from com- 
mercial houses in Hamburgh, who have ramifica- 
tions in every seaport on the continent, and are 
shipped in foreign bottoms at much less freight 
than they could be in British ships. The duty 
here is one per cent, on the value. But as we 
want them, and they do not, some of the foreign 
powers are proposing to impose a duty on them. 
The cargo and freight are, for the most part, paid 
on the quantity delivered by the custom-house 
scales, and a cargo always comes short of what it 
it stated to contain. 

Bones arc always crushed for manure by 
toothed-cylinders, of which some mills have three 
pairs, others two, and some only one. In York- 
shire the bones arc ground into three sizes ; the 
first is made to pass through a sieve of little more 
than a quarter of an inch calibre, the second is call- 
ed half-inch, but I have always found it too large to 
passthrough ahaif-inch sieve, and thethird is inch- 
size, which, in this neighbourhood, we consider too 
large for turnips. The crushers there never mix 
them unless you order them to do so ; on which 
they measure them for you separately, and when 
to mixed, the small falls in between the pieces of 
the larger size, and when you come to measure it 
again, you will fiud that you want nearly a third 
of your quantity. 

The first of these I consider to be the worst in 
quality ; it consists of earth and sand that have 
accidentally got into the inside of the hollow 
bones, the rotten carious parts of them, and those 
extremely old ones which go into powder on the 
first touch of the cylinders. On the other hand, 
there is most matter of some kind or other in a 
bushel of it. It is far heaviest, will spread furthest 
over the land, will braird the tnruips first, ami 
rush them on fast for a while, but I have often 
known it desert them long before it should have 
done so. 

The second kind is, when made from good 
bones, free from the impurities of the first, but 
when sown by itself, is long in decomposing, 
long in brairding the plants, and will bring them 
on but slowly at first, yet, when they do come# 
will stand by them to the last. 

The third kind is never used in this neighbour- 
hood, although quantities of it are shipped to the 
north of Scotland. But I will recommend that the 
first and second kinds should be mixed in equal 
quantities before sowing — the first to braird the 
turnips, and carry them on before the second is 
ready to take up its place. And as for the third 
or drill, that it should be recrushed, and all made 
to pass through a half-inch sieve, and then I would 
give it the preference to any of the other two. 

In this quarter, viz., in Perthshire, there is 
seldom any size made but the half inch, with the 
dust amongst it, just as it comes from the cylinders, 
which is found to answer best with the turnips. 
True it is, that if the small and the great were 
kept separate, there would be more bushels in a 
ton, and consequently it would pay the crasher 
better. But as the mixed dust is found to answer 
best for the raising of turnips, there is no reason 
for their ever being separated. 

I find that numbers of agriculturists, and even 
scientific men, who have analyzed bones, are of 
opinion that the marrow and fatty matter in them 
are of great use in their operation as a manure; 
and I must confess that at one time I was led to 
believe, from its plausibility, and what I thought 
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a common sente view of it, that this was the case* 
Bat now, after the test of experience, by numerous 
trials, between what we call green bones with all 
the marrow and fat, in them, and dry ones free 
from it, I have always found that the latter raised 
by far the best crops. Therefore, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that the less animal fat in them 
the better, and that the boiling of them before 
crushing, instead of injuring them, is a benefit. 

The next part of the subject I would treat of, 1 
consider to be the most unpleasant part of the 
doty I have imposed on myself. But although the 
old adage says, “ there is roguery in all trades 
but ours," 1 shall proceed to shew, that the bone- 
trade is not exempt from it, but, on the contrary, 
there is more deception in it than in almost any 
other. 

There is a great outcry with some agriculturists 
to have their bone-dust very small ; now, this 
predilection for dust is the cause of their being 
so often and grossly deceived. If bones be in 
small pieces, it is easy to detect any other 
substance amongst them, but if reduced to a 
powder, it is not so easy to discover if there bo 
any thing else mixed in it. 

Several ingredients arc used in the adulteration 
of bone-dust ; the first I shall mention I have 
found to be thfc most extensively employed, viz. 
the lime that has been used in tan works to take 
off the wool and hair from sheep and other skins. 
It is at first clotted in lumps, and put through the 
cylinders of the bone-mill ; the wool and hair arc 
taken from it, and it is then mixed with a pro- 
portion of bone-dust ; it appears very small, has a 
very pungent smell, and, on the whole, pleases the 
unwary wonderfully. 

I am aware that this mixture has often raised a 
good crop of turnips in damp seasons. I have 
likewise known it destroy the seed entirely, when 
good bones beside it did well. I have no objection 
that it should be used as a manure for turnips, 
but why call it bone-dust, and not sell it for what 
it is ? I once saw it used by itself, without any 
admixture of bone-dust, and it proved an utter 
failure ; and I am led to believe that it is the small 
quantity of bones in it that sometimes raises 
the crop without any assistance from the lime 
whatever. 

Old piaster lime is also used for the purpose of 
adulterating it, but I have not seen it in dust nearly 
to the extent of the former. I need scarcely say 
that it is smell-less and useless, and should any 
bits of it be left that is not absolutely reduced to 
powder, it is easy to detect it, as you will sec the 
hair sticking in it. 

Soapboilers* waste is also used; it is of a 
bluish-white colour, and very small, but how it 
operates on the crop I have never had experience. 

Dust that is all of a very white colour is made 
from bones from which a previous manufacture 
has becu taken, such (I understand) as sal 
ammoniac, &c., ; it is of a very hot nature, and, 
like the tan-pit lime, apt to burn the seed in dry 
seasons. 

These, saw-dust, slaked lime, rotten wood, and 
numberless other ingredients, are used in the 
adulteration of bone-dust. And when the pur- 
chaser has not the opportunity of watching the 
process of manufacture, but buys that which is 
imported from another port, it is absolutely 
necessary to examine it thoroughly before pur- 
chasing ; and were agriculturists to pay that 
attention to the quality of the article they purchase 
which they should do, the machinations of the 
adultcrater would prove unavailing. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH NITRATE 
OF SODA. 

By David Barclay, Esq. 

To the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Societu of 
England. ~ " 

Sir, — Nitrate of soda having become an object 
of considerable attention for agricultural purposes, 
I have made several practical experiments with it 
on ray own farm, and have also sought informa- 
tion from 'some of my neighbours who have used 
it as a manure, aud on whose accuracy and care 
in their experiments great reliance can be placed. 
As it will probably be interesting to many mem- 
bers of our society to be informed of the results 
of these inquiries and experiments, I will proceed 
to describe the details of them : — 

I addressed the ‘following questions to my 
neighbours — Walter Calvert, Esq., of Ockley 
Court; Messrs. Drewitt and Son, of Piccard’s 
Farm, near Guildford, of high reputation in this 
country as practical farmers; and, to Mr. George 
Dewdncy, of Dorking, eminent both as a farmer 
and a miller. 1 addressed myself to these gentle- 
men, knowing that they had used nitrate of soda 
extensively on their farms. 

Question 1. To what crops have you applied ni- 
trate of soda ? 

2. In what manner ? 

3. in what quantity per acre ? 

4. The time of year when applied ? 

5. With what effect on the crop? 

6. With whAt effect on the after or suc- 

ceeding crop ? 

With the consent of these gentlemen I will 
transcribe the letters with which they favored me 
in reply to these inquiries. 


Ockley Court , January 9th , 1840. 

Dear Sir, — I formerly used saltpetre as a top- 
dressing in the spring, but it became too dear ; 
and seeing nitrate of soda always quoted in the 
newspaper with saltpetre, I thought it might an- 
swer my purpose as well, and have tried it now 
for six or seven years. The result of last year's 
experiment you will see below. Wo don’t attempt 
to grow barley on this poor soil, hut 1 know no 
reason why nitrate of soda should not answer for 
that as well as wheat and oats ; and I cannot help 
thinking 1 cwt. per acre is sufficient, as most of 
the corn dressed with it was laid. You must not 
expect much benefit from it after one crop ; hut, if 
its price keeps down, and it always makes as good 
a return as it has hitherto done with me, 1 .shall 
have the satisfaction of thinking I have done some 
service to the agricultural world. 

I remain, yours sincerely, 

Walter Calvert. 

Experiments tried with Nitrate of Soda on Wheat 
and Oats on Ockley Court Farm , in 1839. 

With nitrate lj cwt. per acre— 13 rods of land 
produced 30| gallons, or 2301bs. of wheat, and 8 
trusses and 321bs. of straw ; equal to 5 qrs., 5 
bush., 6 gallons of wheat, and 106 trusses of 
straw per acre. 

Without nitrate — 13 rods of land produced 22 
gallons, or 1631bs. of wheat, and 0 trusses and lib. 
of straw ; equal to 4 qrs., 1 bush, of wheat, and 
72 trusses of straw per acre. 

The above experiments prove in favour of nitrate 
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of soda, 1 qr., 4 bosh., 6 gallons of wheat, and 34 
trusses of straw. 

Oats, manured with 1} cwt. of nitrate, produced 
2 qrs., 4 bush., and 29 trusses of straw per acre, 
more than oats without nitrate. 

Nitrate of soda seems to act most on wheat, 
oats, rye-grass (particularly the Italian rye-grass), 
tares, and aftermath on meadows. The best time 
for sowing is April and May for wheat ; but much 
depends on the season. It is very useful to throw 
on pastures, especially where cattle have neglected 
to feed. I have used it ever since 1833, more or 
less every year, but I saw the most decided ad- 
vantage from It these two last seasons. 


Castle Mill, January 18M, 1840. 

Sir, — I beg to say that I have used nitrate of 
soda as a top-dressing on wheat, oats, and pasture, 
with the best effect. On the wheat crop not only 
is there a greater abundance of straw, but a great 
increase of corn. On my own land I grew last 
year more wheat by 10 bushels per acre than ever 
1 grew before, and the straw much finer and 
stronger where I used the nitrate. I am acquainted 
with three very practical men, who tested it last 
year in the following manner: — by sowing a land 
throughout the field with the nitrate, and at har- 
vest carefully reaping it by itself, and the adjoin- 
ing land also, keeping it separate. On thrashing, 
in each of the three instances, the result has 
been nearly the same, although on very different 
land, the average being ono-third more corn, and 
one-fifth more straw. 

On oats it is of the greatest service, producing 
muck more corn, and the straw growing very 
strong and large. On pastures and clovers the 
effect is wonderful : in ten days the greatest diffe- 
rence can be perceived, exceeding the effect of a 
good dressing with mixed mould and dung : and I 
should observe that the pasture is much better in 
quality, producing the finest herbage. 

2ndly. I sow it by the hand, or broad-cast. 

3rdly. From 1| to 1J cwt. per acre : a man 
sowing it by the same stride and swing as when 
sowing wheat, will put on about 140lbs. per acre ; 
which, from ray own experience, at well as from 
good information, I consider ample. 

4thiy. From the 10th of April to the middle of 
May ; but this must of course depend much on 
the season. It works best when sown after or 
during a shower, as it then almost immediately 
dissolves. I think it of tho greatest service to 
wheat in May, at the time it looks sickly, as is 
almost always the case; forwhere I have known it 
tried on yellow pieces, it will quite alter the ap- 
pearance ot the wheat in a week, producing a 
luxuriant green ; in fact, it gives a fresh impulse, 
which no other dressing except saltpetre can do. 
On this, as well as every sort ef crop, it ought not 
to be used in the middle of the day, unless in 
damp weather, otherwise the sun will scald, and 
in some instances kill the blade. I knew one person, 
last year, destroy a crop of peas by sowing it in 
hot and dry weather ; as the cup or hollow part of 
the leaf held the nitrate, which as it gradually 
dissolved, scalded and killed the plant. 

Cthly. This question 1 cannot answer so fully 
as I could wish, nitrate of soda not having been 
tried long enough, very few having used it till last 
yenr ; but I tried it the year before last on pasture, 
and had very much more grass last year where it 
had been used, which may be attributable in some 
degree to the great partiality the stock had in 


feeding where the nitrate was sown, and where 
consequently the ground was more dressed. In 
tho garden it is of much service, particularly on 
onions, which in dry seasons are very subject to 
a small white maggot, like the gentle, which soon 
destroys the plant. One of my workmen last 
summer bad a bed which was fast dying off: he 
merely washed three empty bags in as many pails 
of water, and about six o’clock the following 
morning watered the onions, when the sun was 
bright, which killed every weed, and I suppose 
every grub, as a finer bed of that very useful 
bulb (onions) need not be seen than this was in a 
very short time. I saved some cauliflowers in my 
own garden nearly in the same way, by sprinkling 
half a handful round the stem, and watering them 
after. 1 have omitted mentioning that on the 
Swede crop, on which, in two instances I have 
known it used, it has had very excellent effects : 
the nitrate was sown two or three days after the 
seed. I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

David Barclay , Esq, Geo. Dewdnby. 

Piccard ’ g Farm , Guildford , 2nd March , 1840. 

Sir, — In reply to your questions relating to 
nitrate of soda as a manure, we (myself and son) 
have lately adopted the use of it, instead of salt- 
petre, as a top-dressing for our corn crops, and as 
a sufficient manuring for our turnips, on ail soils 
hut chalk. We have generally applied it to wheat 
early in March, about l£ cwt. per acre, sown 
broad-cast, and have found it increase the produce 
materially. In one experiment of last year, where 
an equal portion was reaped, thrashed, and 
measured separately, the increase where the nitrate 
of soda was sown was 12 bushels of wheat, and 
31 trusses of straw per acre ; but the quality of 
the corn somewhat inferior. We have also used 
it on barley with very similar effect ; sown about 
the first week in May : and for tnrnips, we sow 
it ou the fresh-ploughed land, drill the seed, and 
harorw it in together. 

We have fiot used it long enough to ascertain 
if it will have tbe same effect on the after-crops 
which saltpetre has. The saltpetre we sowed, on 
alternate lands, on the barley in the spring of 
1837, produced a superior crop ; and, in the sum- 
mer of 1838, two very superior crops of clover ; 
and, in 1839, the effect was very visible in the 
crop of wheat. 

We are, Sir, your very obedient servants, 

David Barclay , Esq. Drewitt and Son. 

My own experiments were made upon wheat, 
saiofoin, clover-seeds, tares, meadow and pasture, 
and Swede turnips. The nitrate of soda was 
sown upon all but the last, in the month of March, 
1839, in the proportion of 1121bs. to the acre, to 
which were added about 301bs. of wood-ashes, 
the object of which was to enable the sower to 
spread the nitrate with more regularity. 

The sainfoin, tares, and pasture, were much 
improved by the application of the nitrate ; the 
effect on the meadow-grass was also very per- 
ceptible for some time ; but, having been exposed 
to severe frosts in May, the injury it received was 
so great, that there was little to mow at hay 
harvest. 

The application on clover seeds was very suc- 
cessful ; on one field consisting of acres, nitrate 
of soda was sown on 4 acres, and, on the remain- 
ing 2) acres, ground bones and ashes. The 4 
acres produced at least 50 per cent, more clover 
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per acre then the part manured with bones. Im- 
mediately after the clover was out, the field was 
ploughed up and sown with rape ; the crop was 
very good on the acres, but thin on the 4 
acres which had been dressed with the nitrate, 
and it appeared as if the stimulating principle 
had exhausted itself in the first crop. 

My experiments upon wheat and Swedish tur- 
nips were conducted with more exactness. 

The wheat was sown after a clover ley, confor- 
mably to, the usual practice In this county, on a 
loamy soil with a chalk subsoil, the land having 
received previously a dressing of farm-yard ma- 
nure. The nitrate of soda was applied in the 
proportion of 1121bs. to the acre, up to the middle 
of the piece, which consisted altogether of about 
25 acres a portion of the land was accurately 
measured, and an exact account taken of the re- 
sults in head and tail, wheat and straw, which 
reduced to the proportion for one acre were as 
follows, viz. : — 

Where no soda was sown, 3 quarters and 7 
bushels the acre of wheat, and one load and 32 
trusses of straw; the weight of the sack was 
2551bs., and the tailing wheat weighed 721bs. 

Where the nitrate was sown, the produce of 
wheat was 4 quarters, 1 bushel, 4 gallons, and 2 
quarts, and of straw 2 loads, and 8 trusses, being 
2 bushels, 4 gallons, and 2 quarts more wheat, 
and 12 trusses more straw per acre ; the weight 
of the sack was 2481bs., or 71bs. less, and the tail- 
ing wheat 10411)9., or 321bs. more than where no 
nitrate of soda was used. 

In order to ascertain what difference of value 
existed, I directed the two samples to be taken on 
the same day to a neighbouring market, and sold 
at the best prices obtainable. Tho nitrate of soda 
wheat sold at 74s., the other at 78a. the quarter. 
The account will then stand thus : — 

Wheat , per acre y on which Nitrate of Soda woe 
sown . 

£. s. d. 

Nitrate wheat, 33 bush., 4 gal., 2 qrt., 

at 74s. per quarter 15 10 5 1 

Straw, 2 loads, 8 trusses, at 36s. per load 4 0 0 


19 10 5} 

Expense of nitrate of soda per acre 10 0 

£18 10 51 


Wheat, without nitrate, 31 bushels, at 

78s. per qr 15 2 0 

Straw, 1 load, 32 trusses, at 368. per id. 3 8 0 


£18 10 0 


This result certainly both surprised and disap- 
pointed me, for the wheat appeared, while 
growing, much stronger, and when ripe a much 
heavier crop than that part of the field where no 
nitrate had been used. I suspected some mis- 
takes in the calculations, but I am assured that no 
error has been committed ; I must therefore con- 
clude that however successful the application of 
soda has been to wheat on my neighbours* farms, 
some cause has operated to render the result less 
advantageous upon mine. It Is observable that I 
used 56 lbs. the acre less of the nitrate of soda, 
but, nevertheless, part of my wheat was laid, 
and had I increased the quantity of nitrete, my 
bailiff is of opinion the whole would have been 
down. He accounts for the comparatively unsuc- 
cessful result by reminding me that there were 


several blighted spots on the part dressed with 
the nitrate ; the other part of the field was not free 
from blight, although certainly less affected by it. 

The experiment on Swedish turnips was made 
in the following manner. Four lands were appro- 
priated to the purpose : — 

On the first, the seed was drilled with bone9 
and ashes. 

On the second, the nitrate was drilled in with 
the seed. 

On the third, the seed and nitrate were both 
sown broad-cast. 

On the fourth, the seed was drilled and the 
nitrate of soda sown broad-cast. In the preceding 
January 20 rods of each land were carefully mea- 
sured — the Swedes drawn and weighed — 

cwt. 

The first, with bones and ashes, produced . . 301 

The second, with nitrate drilled in 31 

The third, seed and nitrate, both broad-cast. . 35 
The fourth, seed drilled, and nitrate broad- cast 38 

The quantity of nitrate used In each experiment 
was at the rate of 112 lbs. the acre, and on the 
first land the dressing was at the rate of 15 bushels 
of ground bones and 15 bushels ' of Svood ashes 
per acre, which, at 29. 3d. the bushel f6r the for- 
mer, and 6d. the bushel for the ashes, would cost 
41s. 3d. per acre, while the expence of the nitrate 
did not amount to 20s. the acre. 

One experiment, however accurately conducted, 

It is obvious, cannot be conclusive ; but so far as 
the foregoing may be relied on, it shows that, at 
less than one-half the cost of bones and ashes, 
nitrate of soda drilled in with the seed produced 
an equal weight of Swedes, and when sown broad- 
cast the produce exceeded that weight by 20 to 25 
per cent. 

The experiments which have been made with 
this new manure require to be repeated, and their 
accuracy established, before any practical conclu- 
sions can with certainty be built upon them — 
variations in the soil and peculiarities of the sea- 
son may also affect the results ; but so far as I 
have had the opportunity of judging I am led to 
believe that, judiciously applied, it will prove a 
most valuable fertilizer, and considerably increase 
the crops of all sorts of grain, turnips, and all the 
grasses ; that the most advantageous mode of ap- 
plication is by broad-cast, either during rain, very 
early in the morning, or in the evening after 
sunset; that the quantity per acre should be from 
1 to hundred weight, according to circum- 
stances ; that it is better to sow it rather late than 
early in the spring, in order that the plant, the 
growth of which has been much stimulated, muy 
not be exposed to severe frost. Its fertilizing 
principle, I tbiuk, is exhausted by the first crop, 
and it appears to me that pasture being better the 
second year is not inconsistent with this opinion, 
as the improvement is to be attributed to a secon- 
dary cause, viz., the greater quantity of dressing 
left on the land by the stock. 

It is observable in Messrs. Prewitt’s statement 
that the quality of their wheat grown upon the 
land dressed with nitrate of soda " was somewhat 
inferior,” and that mine sold at 4s. the quarter 
less than the wheat grown on the adjoining lands 
•—the increase in quantity afforded, however, a 
large compensation to my respectable neighbours. 
These facts havo led me to doubt whether this 
manure be universally advantageous for wheat, 
and to think that it may not be advisable to use it 
on land subject to blight ; and Messrs. Prewitt, it 
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will be observed, do not recommend it on chalk 
soils. 

To conclude, although I cannot boast of havlog 
had equal success with those gentlemen whose 
letters I have transcribed. I consider that 1 have 
been amply repaid for the cost of the nitrate of 
soda used upon my farm during the past year, and 
I am now making further experiments ou a larger 
scale. 

I have the honour to be, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

D. Barclay. 

Easlwick Park , near Leather head , 

Surrey , April 24//#, 1840. 


ON BREAKING TO HARNESS. 

" When the improvement in our roads, especi- 
ally the cross ones in the midland counties, is 
contrasted with the condition in which they wero 
found ten or fifteen years ago, it is readily ac- 
counted for that the number of private carriages 
has materially increased. 

“ Likewise the abolition of duty on certain de- 
scriptions of vehicles enables many individuals 
possessing but limited incomes to avail themselves 
of the accommodation of a convenient and useful, 
although unassuming conveyance. Thus the wife 
or daughter of the industrious agriculturist is 
enabled to accompany the weekly productions of 
the dairy and the hen-roost to the accustomed 
market with much greater comfort and facility 
than formerly, when the single horse was called 
in requisition, and was the only means within 
these few years of performing the journey, for 
two ostensible reasons ; the one on account of the 
badness of the by-roads, which entirely excluded 
the use of light-wheel carriages ; the other, the 
cost of a gig or similar carriage, enhanced by the 
annual taxation, could not be supported by the 
limited profits derivable from the sale of the com- 
modities. Since then, we have the establishment 
of railroads, which operate very materially in in- 
ducing private individuals to keep carriages for 
conveying them to the stations, as well as to and 
from such districts as are not approachable by 
steam communication. Seeing the increased de- 
mand for horses that are steady in harness, it 
becomes the more essential to consider the best 
method of rendering them so, not so much for the 
edification of the opulent possessor of the luxu- 
rious carriage, duly attended by a coachman, 
footman, and all such functionaries ; but for the 
benefit of those of less aristocratic pretensions, 
who do not possess the same means of having their 
steeds brought to a perfect state of subjection, by 
which alone this mode of travelling can be ren- 
dered safe. 

“ It is a practice with many persons, especially 
in country places, but one which cannot be 
too strongly condemned, of putting horses which 
they desire to use in harness to work first of all 
in a team, or singly in a cart by way of breaking 
them in. 

“ With a high-couragcd horse in good condition 
it is attended with considerable risk ; a cart is too 
cumbersome and heavy for the purpose, and the 
draught required to set it in motion is far beyond 
that which a horse should be called upon to exert 
at a first attempt. The rude treatment accom- 
panied by the noise of the whip and voice usually 
resorted to by waggoners, is ill-suited to the 


temper of well-bred animals, and they become 
irritated by it as well as by the rattle of the chains 
and other parts of the ill fitting and cumbersome 
gearing in which they are hampered. Pulled 
about by other horses whose paces are very diffe- 
rent, they frequently become, by all these contra- 
dictory efforts, when required to work by 
themselves, restive aud unmanageable, and are 
particularly apt to gib or flinch from the collar 
when called upon single-handed to set a carriage 
in motion against a hill or other impediment 
which may require very extraordinary exertion. 
I believe there is scarcely any horse, unless his 
temper has been previously ruffled and injured, 
which may not he made perfectly steady and 
tractable in harness if properly treated. 

“ The first and most important consideration in 
breaking a horse to harness is to give him confi- 
dence and let him ascertain that you do not intend 
to inflict any pain upon him. 

“ He is a most sagacious animal, and it must be 
obvious to any thinking mind what an extraordi- 
nary sensation the adaptation of the harness and 
attachment to the carriage must produce when a 
horse is for the first time required to perform 
this new service ; partly blindfolded also, the poor 
astounded brute is required to move a weight 
which he finds opposes the action of his shoulders, 
a point where he hitherto has not been accus- 
tomed to find the slightest restraint ; he U 
naturally alarmed, and fears to move, because 
whichsoever way he inclines, he finds some new 
object of resistance. At this crisis the whip is too 
frequently called in requisition, when, not know- 
ing what to do, the poor animal plunges ; the in- 
considerate driver chastises him for what he 
terras vice; the irritated, and by this time in- 
furiated creature becomes violent ; he persists iu 
endeavouring to free himself from his trammels, 
which he either succeeds in breaking, or, if they 
be too strong to allow of that, he falls in some 
awkard position or other, which so far terminates 
the 41 first act;” and whether or not the perform- 
ance ends here, depends upon the injury which 
the animal has sustained, and the obstinacy of 
the chief supporters of the dramatis personae. By 
way of avoiding all these difficulties and risks, I 
have invariably adopted a plan which I found was 
exercised with perfect success by a very extensive 
horse dealer ; and as it was practised with scarcely 
any instance of failure in his establishment, as 
also with a great number of horses which I have 
had similarly treated, I can with some confidence 
recommend the system : moreover I have met 
with several horses that have been given up as 
incorrigible when tried in harness by other persons, 
which have, by a quiet perseverance under the 
management I am about to describe, become per- 
fectly tractable. In the first place let the harness 
be put on the horse in the stable, or, which is 
preferable, in the loose box, due attention being 
paid that every part is suitable and easy, without 
being tight to gall or chafe him ; this is of great 
consequence. It is also necessary to observe that 
it be strong, so that it cannot be broken ; whereas 
in many instances old rotten harness is brought 
into action on these occasions. The harness being 
carefully adjusted, the horse should be allowed to 
stand for some time in the stable thus caparisoned, 
in order that he may be reconciled to the feel of it, 
and discover that he will not be hurt by it. Let 
him then be led out and walked quietly about 
some unfrequented road, the traces and such 
parts being secured from falling or flapping about 
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hi> sides. In this manner he will soon become 
accustomed to the feel of his trappings, when a 
rflrd ten or twelve feet long is to be attached to 
the ends of the traces, and taken in the hand of an 
assistant, who by this means will be out of the 
reach of his heels should the horse be inclined to 
lick : another attendant will then lead the horse 
forward— it appears almost unnecessary to offer a 
caution against suffering the traces at this crisis to 
flap against the animal's bocks. By degrees a 
little resistance must be given to the shoulders, by 
pulling slightly against the traces as the horse is 
progressing forwards, with this observance, that 
if the pressure or artificial draught create any 
alarm, the operation must be momentarily aban- 
doned; that is, the draught must be relaxed, but 
resorted to again as soon as he becomes tranquil. 
When sufficiently accustomed to this mode of pro- 
ceeding, the driving reins are to be run through 
the terrets and buckled to the cheek of the bit, in 
order to accustom the horse to this mode of guid- 
ance; one, which, it must be remembered, is 
very different from that of the hand when the 
rider is seated on the saddle. An additional per- 
son is required to manage these reins, as the 
assistant will still be required to attend to the 
horse’s head, although he may for the most part 
leave the guidance to the person holding the reins. 
As the animal yields to this treatment, and evinces 
docility by working or leaning against bis collar, 
additional resistance roust be produced by the 
person holding the traces ; and in due time the 
one having the care of the reins should incline the 
horse from one side of the road to the other, 
and the traces be occasionally pulled against his 
thighs, but so cautiously as not to induce him to 
kick. I have known some persons attach the 
traces to a log of wood, but it is a dangerous and 
unnecessary practice, as I have known instances 
of horses so treated becoming alarmed and starting 
off with their unwieldy and unwelcome com- 
panion; whereas, by the management which I 
have described, there is no danger whatever, 
either to man or horse. 1 should recommend a 
repetition of this practice for two or three days, if 
the horse shows much timidity or refractoriness : 
above all, most strenuously let me oppose every 
thing like abuse ; everything may be accomplished 
by mild treatment and patience ; nothing good can 
be expected from hurry and violence. When suf- 
ficiently quiet under this course of discipline let 
the horse bo put to a light gig, single or double 
break ; if in the latter, with a quiet horse by his 
side. There arc many persons who consider the 
double break as the only advisable means of 
tuition ; bat of this I am rather sceptical, and 
would, after the preparation which I have 
suggested, prefer single harness ; In which case it 
mu’d be observed, that the security of a strong 
kicking-strap is indispensable, and an assistant to 
run on each side until the animal goes with some 
degree of quietness and tractability. As a matter 
of course the bearing-rein is not required ; neither 
am I disposed to advocate its use for horses in 
private carriages, however essential it may be on 
the wheelers of a stage-coach : a halter will, how- 
ever, be required under the bridle for the use of 
the attendant in case of need. Much care and 
quietness must be observed in putting the horse to 
the carriage at first, whether it be a single or 
double break, and the vehicle should be placed in 
such a situation that it may be started without 
difficulty ; but if the animal has not acquired 
sufficient confidence to take it off when he finds 


the pressure of the collar upon his shoulders, let 
him stand a short time ; above all, keep the whip 
still : more horses have been spoiled by its im- 
proper use and want of patience at this juncture, 
than by any thing else. Let your attendants 
caress and coax him ; bis confidence will soon be- 
come established : and after he is thoroughly 
satisfied that you do not intend him any harm or 
abuse, there is but little doubt of his compliance. 

“ The driving-reins should at first be buckled 
to the cheeks of the bit only ; greater seventy 
from the use of the curb might be very- injurious. 
Wbea the horse is induced to put the vehicle in 
motion, the walk is the only pace that should bo 
required from him : it is time enough to induce 
him to accelerate his speed when he evinces 
docility and good temper. The only advantage 
which I could ever discover in the use of a 
double break is that of encouraging a sby horse to 
start the carriage, which office is, in point of fact, 
performed by his partner : but there is this ob- 
jection — if the young one becomes alarmed, and 
begins to plunge, there is danger in his getting 
across the pole, or otherwise injuring himself, as 
the other horse, and consequently the carriage, 
will not yield with him : he thus meets with more 
resistance than in a single break, which constraint 
very frequently renders a high-couraged animal 
desperate ; so that the advantages which a double 
break affords in some points, are more than coun- 
terbalanced by these objections. 

“ In single harness the points of the shafts, and 
in double harness the pole, coming in contact 
with the shoulders of the horse when turning, 
are objects which frequently create alarm, and 
must at first be guarded against by having an 
assistant at hand to push the shaft or pole round ; 
but a little patience especially, aided by occa- 
sionally inclining the horse from one side of the 
road to the other, without actually coming round, 
will soon overcome this difficulty. 

“ A few day s' practice in the way I have de- 
scribed, will render most horses tractable euough 
to put to general work, unless they are intended 
for the use of ladies, in which case, as a matter 
of course, they will require more time. That the 
plan is practical and effective, I can assert from 
experience, in a great variety of instances, and 
especially in one that occurred a few years since. 
Being at Brighton, I met with afriend who wished 
to dispose of a horse and a stanhope, which were 
offered to me upon tempting terms. I consequently 
dosed the bargain. My friend was aware that 1 
was about to depart in the course of a few days for 
London, and inquired how I meant to get the gig 
there. * Put the horse to, and drive it up,’ I re- 
plied. ‘ Oh, but he wont go in harness !’ he ex- 
claimed : * a gentleman tried him before I became 
possessed of him, and he smashed the carriage; 
and half the breakers in Brighton have had him 
in band !’ Now although I bought the horse and 
gig at one deal, I did not do so with the impression 
that my friend had ever used the horse in harness, 
and certainly had never made any inquiry as to 
his steadiness, neither did I much care about it. 
However, on learning the qualifications of my 
new acquaintance, I was not long before I had the 
harness on him, and had him led about as I have 
described, and ultimately put him into the shafts 
of the gig, where he stood as fast as St. Paul's, 
with every demonstration that if I had touched 
him with the whip, or used any other means to 
have urged him forward, I should soon have had 
him on his back; but I sate very patiently for 
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nearly an hoar before ho shewed any disposition 
to 4 move on/ as the policemen say ; but having 
selected a part of the town where the interference 
of those functionaries was not to be apprehended, 
there was not much danger from their mandates, 
which, on this occasion, would hare been beyond 
compliance, until it had been my animal’s plea- 
sure. However, he presently turned his head 
first on one side, then on the other, as though 
desirous of looking about him and ascertaining 
if he were about to sustain abuse, and not finding 
any to be inflicted, he presently walked off as 
quietly as possible. I treated him in a similar 
way for two successive days, when I drove him to 
London, dividing his labours by a night’s rest at 
Reigate, and he has ever since, at least so long as 
he was in my possession, gone as tractably as 
could be desired. If more attention were paid to 
the mouthing and breaking of colts in the first 
instance than what is usually bestowed by farmers 
and breeders, it would be found greatly to their 
advantage. Actuated by a false notion of economy, 
valuable colts are too frequently consigned to the 
care of some ruffian or mountebank pretender, 
who undertakes to reduce the animal to subjection 
for about half the sum at which he can earn bread 
and cheese, and resigns his charge as thoroughly 
tractable, when in point of fact the office has been 
performed at the same ratio as the contract, and 
the animal is given up in a state likely to become 
vidous and comparatively useless . — Sporting Ma- 
gazine, 

OFFICE FOR THE ANALYSIS OF 
SOILS. 

It is Ihe opinion of those who hare made the 
greatest advances in the science of agriculture, that 
a minute analysis of soil would tend to throw much 
light on the nature of the feod of plants, and there 
is no question of that opinion being well founded. 

Now, although the annlysis of soils is represented 
by those who understand it as being a very simple 
operation, to those who do not it is the reverse ; and 
l rather think that few farmers will attempt it. By 
following the given directions a man may perhaps 
succeed in separating the various earths, but will he 
in all cases be able to identify them 7 1 am not by 
any means satisfied that the science of analyzing 
soils is yet perfected; indeed, 1 am inclined to 
doubt whether the subtlest and most essential parts 
— the very spirit, if 1 may so term it — do not 
escape the process. Whether it be so or not is not 
now my purpose to enquire, all 1 wish to say at 
present is tbot I think few farmers could conduct an 
unalysisto their satisfaction : it is the man of science 
only who can really be depended upon. 

ft is not, I believe, generally known that an 
analysis may be obtained in London, for a fee of 
about 20s., at the Museum of Economic Geology — 
which is attnebed to her Majesty's Board of Woods 
and Forests, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross — from 
Mr. Richard Phillips, one of the first analytical 
chemists in Europe : thus a pound of soil might be 
forwarded from any part of the country, and the 
particulars of the analysis would be furnished with 
the utmost fidelity. 

Such being the case, and the importance of 
analyzation being generally allowed, is it not im- 
perative on all societies established for the purpose 
of promoting agriculture, to see that the soil in their 
respective localities be scientifically investigated 7 
m-Britiih Farmer * i Mvgaiine, Jns. BuiariON, 
5tpt. 16, .1940, 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY AT HOHEN- 
HEIM, NEAR STUTTGARD. 

(FROM BACHE’s REPORT ON EDUCATION IN EUROPE.) 

This is the most complete agricultural school in 
Europe, and extends its usefulness notonly through- 
out, but beyond, Wurtemberg. It was established 
in 1 81 7, by the A gricultnral Society of Wurtemberg 
under the patronage of the king, who devoted a 
royal seat, with extensive building, to the purpose 
of the institution. The farm includes nearly one 
hundred acres exclusively appropriated to the 
support of the school, or the practical instruction 
of the pupils. In 1820 the school of forestry was 
united with this, and the pupils now follow, in 
part, the same courses. 

The entire institution is divided In two depart* 
menta, one of which is intended to give a higher 
general and practical education than the other. 
In the higher, the object is less the acquisition of 
manual dexterity in the operations of agriculture, 
than the knowledge required to superintend them ; 
while in the lower, the practice is the principal 
end. The latter department ranks with the rural 
school of Switzerland and the agricultural school 
of Templemoyle, in Ireland. In the higher school, 
all the pupils are expected to pay for their educa- 
tion. In the lower, natives of Wurtemberg are 
admitted gratis, if their circumstances require it 
Foreigners may be admitted to either ; their pay- 
ment being, however, on a much higher scale than 
those of natives.* 

The direction of the establishment is delegated 
by the agricultural society to a director and trea- 
surer, the former of whom has the general super- 
intendence of the institution, while the latter 
is responsible for its financial state to the royal 
exchequer. The director is also an instructor. 
There arc, besides, four extraordinary professor*, 
besides an overseer and steward, for the manage- 
ment of the farm and domestic economy. The 
treasurer has a book-keeper and an assistant io 
this department. 

Pupils are admitted at seventeen years of sge, 
and are expected to possess elementary attainments 
necessary to the prosecution of the courses of the 
school. Between 1829 and 1836, one hundred 
and eighty natives and one hundred and eighty- 
two foreigners have been educated in agri- 
culture, and one hundred and forty-seven natives 
and one hundred and seventy-seven foreigners in 
forestry, making a total of five hundred and 
thirty-nine in the institution. The number of 
pupils in the higher shool in 1836 was seven ty-two. 
That in the lower school is limited to twenty- 
seven. 

The pupils of the lower echool, in general, come 
under obligations to remain three years at the in- 
stitution, in consideration of which their payments 
for instruction are diminished in partin the second 
year, and cease in the third. Tbey are engaged in 
the operations of the farm, the garden, and other 
parts of the establishment, which will be hereafter 


* For the yearly courses at the higher school 
natives pay forty dollars, and foreigners one hundred 
and twenty dollars. For instruction in forestry 
only, a native pays twenty-four dollars, and a stran- 
ger 'seventy* two ‘dollars. For the three years* in- 
struction m the lower school, natives pay forty 
dollars, 
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enumerated, under the direction of the workmen, 
sod under the superintendence of the steward, 
their time being so distributed that they may ac- 
quire practice in the various operations of farming. 
Tbeysre also required to attend certain of the 
lectures given to the higher clashes, and receive 
instruction at times when they are not engaged in 
agricultural labour. They receive regular wages 
for work done, from which they are expected to 
pay for their maintenance and clothing. Premiums 
are given to those who display great skill and 
industry. While in the houses, the younger pupils 
are under the charge of the elder ones, and all are 
under the general superintendence of the overseer, 
'ihc same superintendence exists in the refectories 
and dormitories. It subserves the double purpose 
of economy, and of trainiog the elder pupils in the 
management of men, which is one object of their 
education. The institution undertakes to find 
places for those pupils who have given satisfaction 
while in the school, on their completing its course. 
* The agricultural courses of the higher tchool may 
be accomplished in one year, if the preliminary 
studies of the pupil have been directed with a 
view to his entering, but in general it requires two 
years. The same period of two years is required 
for that of forestry. Each scholastic year has two 
sessions, the one from the first ot November to 
Paltn-Sunday, and the other from two weeks after 
Palm-Suuday to the first of October. The inter- 
mediate periods are vacations. 

The branches of special theoretical instruction 
ire as follows : — 

First, Agriculture . General principles of farm- 
ing and horticulture, including the culture of the 
vine. The breeding of cattle. Growing of wool. 
Raising of horses. Rearing of silk-worms. Ar- 
rangement and direction of farms. Estimation of 
the value of farms. Book-keeping. 

Second, Forestry . Encyclopedia of forestry. 
Botany of forests. Culture and superintendence 
of forests. Guard of forests. Hunting. Taxation. 
Uses of forests. Technology. Laws and regula- 
tions, accounts, and technical correspondence re- 
lating to forests. 

Third, Accessory Branches . Veterinary art, 
agricultural technology, especially the manufacture 
of beet sugar, brewing, vinegar making, and dis- 
tilling. The construction of roads and hydraulic 
works. 

Besides these special branches, the following 
general courses are pursued : — 

First, The Natural Sciences. Geology. Phy- 
siology of plants. Botany, as applied to agriculture 
and forestry. Natural history of animals bene- 
ficial or noxious to plants or trees. General 
chemistry, and its applications to agriculture. 
Physiology and meteorology. 

Second, Mathematics . Theoretical and practical. 
Geometry. Elements of trigonometry. Arithme- 
tic. Elements of algebra. 

The institution possesses the most ample means 
for the illustration of those courses in its farm 
and collections. The farm is divided into arable 
land, about five hundred and one acres ; mea- 
dow land, two hundred and forty-two acres ; 
fields set apart for experiments, thirty -three 
acres; woodland,’ thirteen seres; nursery, sixty- 
seven acres ; plantation of bops, two acres ; 
botanical garden, fourteen acres; ground for 
exercising the pupils in ploughing, two acres; 
garden, one acre ; the remainder, eighty-five acres. 
Total, nine hundred and sixty acres* The arable 


land Is cultivated according to five different rota- 
tions of crops, that the pupils may have specimens 
of the varieties of system. 'J ho botanical garden, 
nursery, and experimental farm, are prominent 
parts of the establishment. There is a large stock 
of cattle of different kinds, foreign and domestic, 
and of sheep, that the pupils may acquire practical 
knowledge of the relative advantages of different 
breeds, the mode of taking care of the stock 
generally, and of rearing them for different pur- 
poses. Horses are kept for a riding-school, as 
well as for the purposes of the farm. The institu- 
tion has a large collection of agricultaral imple- 
ments in nse in Wurtemberg, and of models of 
the varieties of foreign and new implements. 
These are made in a workshop attached to the 
school, and afford practice in the manufacture to 
the pupils, as well as instruction by their use or 
inspection, with the explanations of the profes- 
sors. The sale of these implements and models 
also contributes to the support of the establish- 
ment. There are two collections of seeds and 
grain, one as specimens forillustrating the lectures, 
the other in quantities for sale. The pupils learn 
the mode of preserving them, and useful seeds are 
distributed through the country. There is a col- 
lection of soils of all kinds for the lectures on 
terraculture and the analysis of soils, with speci- 
mens of the means of amelioration used in different 
cases. The collections of natural history, though 
small, are interesting, from the precise adaptation 
of the specimens to the objects of the school. 
They consist of birds, beasts, and insects, and of 
plants, woods, and rocks. The woods ore ar- 
ranged In the form of a library, the separate 
specimens having the forms of books given to 
them, and being covered in part with tbe bark. 
The same is inscribed upon the back. Cross and 
longitudinal sections are usually found in the same 
book, forming the covers. Between the covers is 
a box containing the seed and flowers of the tree, 
the parasites, See., and a description. There is a 
small collection of physical apparatus, a library, 
and a laboratory. The following farming and 
technological establishments are connected with the 
school, and worked by the pupils, under the charge 
of the teachers; viz., a cider-press and appur- 
tenances, a beet sugar manufactory, a brewery, a 
distillery, and a vinegar manufactory. Though I 
saw better individual collections than these, the 
whole suit stands unrivalled, as far as my exami- 
nation extended. 

Examinations take place every year, which are 
obligatory upon those forestry pupils who intend to 
enter the service of the government : strangers are 
not required to be examined. Persons wishing to 
learn the details of the institution, may be re- 
ceived as visitors for a period not exceeding a 
month, living with the pupils. 

Each pupil in the higher school has his own 
sleeping room ; or, at most, two rooms together. 
They take their dinner and supper in a common 
hall, and order what they please for breakfast from 
the steward's assistant. 

This institution has supported Itself for several 
years, which is readily to be understood from the 
scale of its farmirig operations. The success of tbe 
farm docs not depend exclusively upon the pro- 
ductive manual labdur of the pupils. It is analo- 
gous to the support of a family on a large estate, 
the members of the family aiding in the work, and 
contributing also in money to their own support, 
but the working of the farm not depending en- 
tirely upon their manual exertions, 
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SPADE HUSBANDRY. 

“ With certain kinds of soil, and in certain 
situations and circumstances, the spade may bo 
employed as an instrument of tillage in preference 
to the plough. In all cases of heavy, wet, or stony 
land, or where there are extensive fields to be cul- 
tivated on an enlarged principle, the plough is ab- 
solutely necessary. In our varied climate, the 
process of tillage must, in most cases, be expedi- 
tious, and, therefore, horse labour with the plough, 
by which a large amount of work may be done 
rapidly, is in a great measure indispensable. As 
already mentioned, the turning over of an acre per 
day is considered fair work for a pair of horses 
with the plough, but to delve the same quantity of 
land with the spade would occupy a man from fif- 
teen to twenty days, according to ordinary depths. 
Twenty men for one day would no doubt accom- 
plish the same quantity of work ; but it may be 
asked, where are human labourers to be found in 
sufficient abundance, when wanted, to delve the 
greater part of the fields throughout the country ? 
and granting they could be found, how are they to 
be occupied in those periods of the year when no 
delving is required ? 

“ Laying aside the visionary and impracticable 
scheme of cultivating the land entirely by the 
spade, we find that this instrument is chiefly avail- 
able upon small farms— cottage farms, as they are 
termed — under fifty acres in extent, which could 
barely afford constant labour for a pair of horses 
and a ploughman, and as an aid to ordinary tillage, 
when the soil is deep and light, and a redundancy 
of manual labour is at band. It the land be a fine 
deep sandy loam, it will prove advantageous occa- 
sionally to trench it with the spade, so as to bury 
the exhausted top soil, and bring to the surface 
that portion of the lower stratum which has been 
for years saturated with the rich properties of the 
manure. This practice prevails on the small farms 
and the light soils of Flanders, where manual la- 
bour is cheaper than in Britain, and where all 
green crops are carefully devoted to the rearing of 
cows and black cattle. As a matter of economy, 
therefore, spade husbandry is preferable to that 
of the plough and harrow among the Belgian far- 
mers. 

“ It is undeniable that delving the land spadeful 
by spadeful pulverizes it more effectually than 
ploughing and barrowing ; but this advantage, as 
respects large undertakings, is counteracted by the 
tediousness and expensiveness of the process, and 
hence, as we have said, it is unavailing except in 
particular cases. Tillage with the spade forms a 
kind of gardening, in which the chief capital ex- 
pended is manual labour, and is therefore ex- 
tremely suitable to those who posscssa large share 
of this capita), and are without any means of em- 
ploying it more profitably otherwise. In all cases 
in which it has been applied to the improvement 
of patches of land by a settled population 
of cottagers upon the allotment principle, it 
has been found particularly advantageous both for 
landlord and tenant — so much so, that by a well- 
directed system of allotment to poor but indus- 
trious families, very nearly the whole waste lands 
(where not too elevated) in the united kingdom, 
might he cheaply and effectually improved. 

“ It is calculated that cultivation by the spade 
will, in general, yield a half or third more produce 
in grain than by the plough, provided the soil be 
appropriate to this mode of tillage ; consequently, 
the question for solution by the farmer is, whether 


this additional produce will compensate the addi- 
tional expense which is incurred. As we arc una- 
ble, from personal experience, to assist the farmer 
in solving this somewhat difficult matter of inquiry, 
we beg to offer the result of experiments by others. 
In regard to difference of produce betwixt spade 
and plough husbandry, the first evidence we have 
to bring forward is that of Sir John Sinclair, wbo 
mentions tbc following experiment ashaving taken 
place In the neighbourhood of Hamilton, in La- 
narkshire : — * A field was taken which had been 
cropped with beans the preceding year, and the 
previous year with oats. Two ridges were dug 
and two ploughed alternately, and the whole was 
sown on the same day. A part, both of the 
ploughed and dug, was drilled with the garden 
hoe. The whole was reaped the same day, 
and being thrashed out, the • result was, that tbe 
dug land, sown broadcast, was to the ploughed, 
sown broadcast, as fifty-five bushels to forty-two ; 
while the dug and drilled was as twenty and a 
quarter bushels to twelve and a quarter upon the 
ploughed and drilled. The additional grain pro- 
duced was not the only beneficial result gained by 
digging, for in this instance there was also a 
great deal more straw, and the land was 
much more free of weeds, and more easily 
cultivated next year/ We are not informed what 
was the difference of expense between the two 
modes. 

The following account of the produce upon a 
cottage farm in Yorkshire, containing three sta- 
tute acres, and divided into seven fields or patches, 
has been drawn up by it9 proprietor. Sir Henry 
Vavasour, and published in the Middlesex Re- 

a. a. i. 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 

O 3 20 


1 0 10 

0 0 20 
0 0 30 


3 0 0 

Kent, including bouse.. £9 0 0 


Seeds, &c 3 0 C 

Value of labour 10 10 0 


£22 10 0 

Profit 311. 10s. at market, exclusive af butter, if 
sold. 

“This account, interesting as it is, still fails in 
giving us a jufitt idea of the value or quantity of 
the entire labour bestowed on the land. Whe- 
ther the charge of 10/. 10s. applies to a man’s 
whole time, or only a portion of it, or to the la- 
bour of a whole family, we arc not informed. In 
none of the statements of this nature which have 
fallen under our notice, have we seen any compa- 
rison instituted between tbc value of the manual 
labour on the farm and its valne if directed to 
other departments of industry. The above-noted 
profit of 31/. 10s. per annum, exclusive of garden 
stuff, making altogether probably 13s. per week, 
would form a good revenue to the family of a pau- 
per, but falls short of what a shoemaker, carpen- 
ter, or other skilled labourer in many places realizes 


PRODUCE. VALUE. 

“ 240 bushels of potatoes .. £24 0 0 
60 ditto carrots 6 0 0 

0 0 


5 quarters of oats, at! ^ 
44s. per quarter. J 
4 loads of clover, part - ) 
in hay, part cut S* 12 
green. J 

Turnips 1 

Garden stuff for the 1 
family. J 


0 0 


0 0 


£54 0 0 

DEDUCT. 
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by bis industry. Hence, to divert labour from such 
profitable pursuits, in order to devote it to garden 
farming, would be so far an unwise device in our 
social polity. 

“ The most correct account which we possess of 
the comparative value of spade husbandry in pro- 
fessional farming, is that given by Mr. Archibald 
Scott, of Southfield, near Haddington, East Lo- 
thian, in an essay which he wrote upon the subject, 
and for which he obtained a prize of 100/. The 
following extract from it is well worth the consi- 
deration of the practical farmer : — 

“ ‘ I am quite convinced there is but one way of 
employing the surplus population of England and 
Ireland, and that is, by a judicious introduction of 
spade husbandry ; and I am also convinced that a 
system of management can be pointed out whereby 
every labourer in Great Britain might be employed, 
with profit to the employer and advantage to the 
country. 

“ * I should think it will hardly be denied by any 
one at all versant in agricultural operations, that 
work done by the spade is superior to work done 
by the plough, and that the only drawback i6 the 
great additional expense. Now, if 1 can show that, 
at a particular period of the rotation, spade hus- 
bandry is not only superior, but less expensive, I 
shall have got over this difficulty. 

“ ‘ To show that I am not a mere theorist, but a 
practical man, I may mention that ( rent a farm 
from the Earl of Weinys, in East Lothian, consist- 
ing of 530 Scotch acres; and that I have cultivated 
land to a considerable extent with the spade for 
the last three years, and that the result has ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations. As facts 
arc stubborn things, I shall lay before you my sys- 
tem, crops, expenses, and profits. In 1831, I de- 
termined to ascertain the difference of the expense 
and produce between trenching land with the 
spade, and summer fallowing with the plough in 
the usual way. I therefore trenched thirteen acres 
of my summer fallow-break in the months of June 
and July ; I found the soil about fourteen inches 
deep, and I turned it completely over, thereby put- 
ting up a clean and fresh soil in the room of the 
foul and exhausted mould, which I was careful to 
put at the bottom of the trench. This operation I 
found cost about 4/. 10s. per Scotch acre, paying 
my labourers Is. 6d. per day: the rest of the field, 
which consisted of nine acres, I wrought with the 
plough in the usual way, giving it six furrows, 
with the suitable harrowing. I manured the field 
in August ; the trenched got eight can loads per 
acre, the ploughed land sixteen ; the field was 
sown in the middle of September. The whole 
turned out a bulky crop as to straw, particularly 
the trenched portion, which was very much lodged. 
On thrashing them out, I found them to stand as 
under : — 


' By trenched wheat per"! 

acre, 53 bushels at 6s. > £ 

9d. j 

To two years’ rent at 1 ^ ft 

21. 10s. per acre. J u u 

Expense of trenching. 4 10 0 
Seed, three busbels at 1 , n .. 

6s. 9d. | 1 O J 

Eight cart loads of 1 . 19 ft 

manure at 4s. J 1 1Z u 

Expense of cutting,^ 

thrashing, and mar- ^ 1 10 0 


£17 11 0 


thrashing, and mar- f 
Voting. J 

Profit 


3 18 9 

£17 11 0 


“ * By ploughed wheat per") 
ncre, 42 bushels at 6s. ; 
9d. J 

To two years’ rent at] 
2/. 10s. per acre. J 
Six furrows and harrow- 1 
ing, at 10s. j 

Seed, three bushels at 6s. 1 
9d. j 

Sixteen cart loads of | 
manure at 4s. J 

Expense of cutting,") 
thrashing, and mar- j 
keting. J 

Profit. 


I now saw, that though it might be difficult to 
trench over my fallow-break during the summer 
months, it was by no means making the most of 
the system, as the operation was not only more 
expensive, owing to the land being hard and dry 
during the summer, hut that it was a useless waste 
of time to take a whole year to perform an opera- 
tion that could be as well done in a few weeks 
provided labourers could be had ; and as, in all 
agricultural operations, losing time is losing 
money, as the rent must he paid whether the land 
Is carrying a crop or not, so that in taking one year 
to fallow the land, and another to grow the crop, 
two years’ rent mnst be charged against the crop, 
or at least there must be a rent charged against 
the rotation of crops for the year the land was fal- 
low. As I felt satisfied, that by trenching with the 
spade, the land would derive all the advantages of 
a summer fallowing, and avoid all the disadvan- 
tages attending it, I determined on trenching 
thirty-four acres of my fallow-break immediately 
on the crop being removed from the ground, and 
had it sown with wheat by the middle of November, 
1832. I may here remark, that l did not apply 
any manure, as I thought the former crop was 
injured by being too bulky. As it is now thrashed 
out and disposed of, the crop, per acre, stands as 
follows : — 


“ 1 By average of 34 bushels ( 

per acre at 7s. J £lo 8 0 

To rent of land per acre. £2 10 0 

Expense of trenching. 4 0 0 

Seed. 110 

Cutting, thrashing and! . n 

marketing. j 1 1U u 

Profit 6 7 0 


£15 8 0 


“ * The advantages of trenching over summer- 
fallow are, in my opinion, very decided, as it is 
not only cheaper, but, as far as I can yet judge, 
much more effectual. I am so satisfied of this, 
not only from the experiments above noticed, but 
from the apparent condition of the land after it has 
carried the crop, that I have this autumn cultivated 
about a hundred acres with the 3pade, and the 
crops are at present very promising. When I first 
commenced, I was laughed at by my neighbours, 
but now when they see me persevering in what 
they considered a very chimerical project, they are 
suspending their judgment, and several of them 
have made considerable experiments this year. I 
should think there arc at least 250 acres under crop 
cultivated in this way this season in East Lothian ; 
in 1831, the year I commenced, there was not a sin- 
gle acre. I have therefore the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I have been the means of causing 1000/. to 
be spent this year amongst the labouring classes in 
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xny immediate neighbourhood, and I feel confident 
that should the season turn out favourable for the 
wheat crop, and fair prices be obtained, their em- 
ployers will be handsomely remunerated in their 
outlay. I do not say that this system will suc- 
ceed in every description of soil, as it roust 
necessarily be of some depth to admit of the 
operation ; but there are few districts where such 
soil will not be found in sufficient abundance to 
give ample employment to the surplus population 
of the neighbourhood.’ 

“This is strong testimony in favour of spade 
husbandry, but it would be premature to decide 
in its favour, and we leave it to the considera- 
tion of those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject.” 


CHANGES IN THE GROWTH AND 
SUPPLIES OF SHEEP S WOOL. 

(from the polytechnic journal.) 

In the long list of commercial articles minis- 
tering to the wants and luxuries of man, no one 
has undergone such remarkable changes as sheep’s 
wool— no animal of the useful class has been sub- 
jected to so many experiments as the one to which 
we are indebted for our winter’s clothing. The 
subject is therefore curious, and deserves a brief 
inquiry. 

The estimation in which sheep were held, dur- 
ing the patriarchal ages, is known to those who 
are familiar with the pages of Holy Writ. That 
the Iberian peninsula, in the earliest times, was 
famed for the breeds of that valuable animal is 
equally attested in history. Strabo says that, in 
his days, a woollen manufacture of great beauty 
was established in Turdetania (Andalusia), more 
extensive than that of the Coraxi from whom 
rams had been obtained at the expence of a talent, 
or 100/. each. 

The Coraxi were a people belonging to Colchis, 
a country in Asia, where Jason bore away the 
golden fleece, and antiquarians contend that it 
was thence and from the valleys of the Taurus and 
Caucasus that the European nations originally 
procured their best sheep, an opinion which Strabo 
seems to confirm in the passage above quoted. 
The oldest chrouiclers of Spain declare that, when 
Osiris visited their country, he found the inhabi- 
tants in the possession of large flocks and herds. 

Under the Carthaginians and Romans the 
breeding of sheep continued to be a favourite oc- 
cupation o 1 the Spaniards — one congenial to their 
national character ; and their wools, more parti- 
cularly those of Baetica and Cantabria, bore a high 
price at Rome, where they were converted into 
articles of fine texture. During the dominion of 
the Goths this branch of rural industry equally 
flourished, but declined after the conquest of the 
Moors, and was nearly destroyed through the 
wars which preceded their expulsion. 

England then took the lead in the breeding of 
sheep, and in the days of the Dukes of Burgundy 
we sold raw wools to the Flemings, and bought 
them back in a manufactured state. Through 
the arrival of the Walloons among us, and the 
enterprise of our merchants, we eventually learnt 
tic art of spinning and weaving wool; when in 
our turn, we supplied the Flemings with woollen 
cloths, and they, on the loss of tholr old market, 
turned their attention to the making of lace and 
linen. 


In 1275, during the reign of Edward I., parliament 
voted au imposition of half a mark on each sack 
of wool exported ; but this and other grants not 
sufficing to meet the king’s wants, he compelled 
the merchants to pay him as much as 40s. on each 
sack, equivalent to nearly one-third of the value 
of the article; and daring a pressure on his trea- 
sury seized all the wool he coold find on hand and 
sold it for his own benefit. 

Under Edward III. parliament offered a grant of 
30,000 sacks, but the conditions annexed to it 
were too onerous to be accepted. This occurred 
towards the year 1339, and the bare fact of the 
offer warrants the inference that the quantity of 
fleeces then grown in England was considerable, 
as well as that they were in request. 

Tn return for concessions made to the barons 
and knights, the same monarch obtained, for a 
limited period, the unusual grant of every ninth 
sheaf, lamb, and fleece ; and to meet his wishes, 
the old duty of 40s. on each sack of wool exported 
was renewed. In 1340, the quantity shipped in 
England exceeded 30,000 sacks, producing a sum 
equal to half a million of our present money. 

Edward III. encouraged the woollen manufac- 
tures by inviting over foreign weavers, and also 
directed that English cloths should be exclusively 
worn. So marked was his patronage, that be has 
always been considered as the founder of this 
branch of national industry. There is no record, 
however, to show the number of sheep pastured 
in England during that monarch's reign ; but the 
sack of wool, weighing 26 stone, or 350!bs., was 
then worth 14/. or 15/., or about 8}d. per lb. 

This return exhibits an immense advance in 
the price of this article, as Madox, in his * Bare- 
nia Anglica,’ chap, xiv., tells us that in the 30th I 
of Henry II., corresponding to the year 1184, 500 
sheep sold for 22 L 10s., or about 10§d. per head ; 
and 33 bolls and two cows for 8/. 2s., money of 
that age. Asa further illustration of the advance 
in the price of wool, in the course of little more 
than a century and a half, it may be added, that 
in the year 1354, our total exports amounted to 
294,1841. and our imports only to 38,990/., an 
amazing difference, chiefly arising out of the large 
exportation of raw wools. Strange to say, the 
shipment of the same article, in a manufactured 
state, was in those days prohibited. 

At the period alluded to England had unques- 
tionably made greater progress in the growth of 
wool than any other nation, so spiritedly was 
public attention directed to this object. It became 
the germ of national prosperity, bnt through an 
incident, which our own historians seemingly over- 
look, English growers were destined to find a rival 
in a quarter least expected. 

Henry III. of Castile, espoused Catherine, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was the third son of Edward III., deservedly 
considered as a national benefactor. The nuptials 
were celebrated with great pomp, and after the 
lady’s arrival at the Castilian court, through her 
influence in England, she obtained flocks of our 
best breeds of sheep, which were carefully con- 
veyed to Spain. The soil and climate being pe- 
culiarly congenial, they there prospered and soon 
spread to the provinces already freed from the 
Moors. 

To this curious fact Shenstonc alludes in his 
eighteenth elegy, rather in the tone of reproach, 
when speaking of the decline in our own woollen 
manufacture) These are his words ; — 
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" From the fair natives of this peerless hill, 

Thou gav'st the sheep that browse Iberian 
plains. 

Their plaintive cries the faithless region fill, 

Their fleece adorns an haughty foe’s domains.” 

Possibly the poet learnt the circumstance of 
this shipment of sheep to Spain from traditional 
report, perhaps in some part of the country where 
the flocks were procured. Certain it is, that 
about this period the Spaniards became possessed 
of some of the choicest breeds, which, in the 
coarse of time, enabled them to establish a mono- 
poly of fine wools, to our detriment. This supe- 
riority they endeavoured to sustain by the severest 
restrictions on the exportation of sheep, and so 
successful were they that, daring the greater part 
of the last century, the woollen manufactures of 
both England and France remained dependent on 
Spanish growers for the finer qualities of the raw 
material. 

So sensible indeed were the Spaniards of this 
advantage that they devoted more attention to 
the improvement of their flocks, than the culti- 
vation of either corn or wine. The occupation 
became a favourite one with the peasant, while 
the prospective profits were so tempting that the 
wealthiest land proprietors, as well as the beads 
of some of the most powerful convents, invested 
large capitals in flocks, and formed themselves 
into a corporation ; but they never succeeded in 
carrying the number of their sheep beyond ten 
millions. 

In Spain the shepherd was always viewed as a 
person of consequence, and hence he often takes a 
leading part in the national legends. In the one 
regarding the memorable battle of Las Navas de 
Tolasa, to this day annually commemorated in 
the principal churches, St. Isidore was made to 
assume the garb of a shepherd, when, as the 
story goes, be conducted Alonso VIII. by a secret 
mountain path, to the formidable position held by 
the Moors, a service to which the Christians were 
mainly indebted for an important victory. 

Spanish shepherds are a class superior to those 
of other countries, many having received a good 
education, and it is not uncommon to meet one 
with a * Virgil’ or 4 Horace’ in his hand. Their 
position is indeed peculiarly favourable to study. 
Poets and excellent improvisatori are occasionally 
found among them ; nor is it unusual to hear a 
sbepheid explaining the movements of the hea- 
venly bodies. Some have rendered great public 
services. Hardy and abstemious, they traverse 
the most secluded regions, and hence they know 
the interior of their country better than any other 
class of peasants. 'While watching his fire on the 
mountains of La Mancha, a shepherd discovered 
the quicksilver mines of Almaden, by observing 
the mineral flnid disengage itself from the stones 
which confined the glowing embers. It is also 
believed that the efficacy of mercury, taken inter- 
nally, was originally ascertained by being adminis- 
tered to sheep for the purpose of removing the 
worms. 

To such a pitch did the Castilian monarch* 
carry their patronage in favour of the growth of 
wool, that every other branch of rural economy 
was made subservient to it. Privileges the most 
extravagant and oppressive, were granted to in- 
sure its advancement. A special council was also 
established for its protection, composed of the 
principal flock owners, and invested with exten- 
sive powers. They, in fact, constituted a tribunal 
almost as arbitrary as the Inquisition* 


Among other privileges, on the approach of 
winter the flock masters were allowed to conduct 
their sheep from the mountains of Castile into 
the southern provinces in search of a milder cli- 
mate and better pasturage, where, on the payment 
of a trifling toll, they could enter the lands of any 
farmer, and when the pasturage was exhausted in 
one place they proceeded to another. In this 
manner were the rights of the landed proprietors 
invaded with impunity. Perpetual and ruinous 
lawsuits followed, the interminablelength of which, 
coupled with the partiality of the judges, broke 
the spirit of the husbandmen and drove many 
families to despair. For more than two hundred 
years was the province of Estramadura, owing 
to its position the one most exposed to these 
annual depredations, involved in lawsuits with 
the council of La Mesta, on account of this unjust 
and impolitic privilege. 

Sir John Carr, who travelled through the south- 
ern provinces of Spain in the year 1809, speaks 
of the iniquitous system of the Mesta laws in the 
following manner : — “ Still may be seen the bane- 
ful effects of the blind impolicy of the Spaniards 
in favour of their sheep. England and other conn- 
tries,” adds he, “ have been formerly invested 
with wolves and other ravenous beasts. Spain 
may be said to be devoured by the meekest of all 
animals — by sheep, which are permitted to riot in 
and impoverish a region which, on account of its 
richness and fertility ( alluding to Andalusia) the 
ancients, in the warmth of imagination, determined 
to have been the garden of the Hesperides and 
the site of the Elysian fields.” 

For the sake of the revenue derived from the 
exportation of wool it has been supposed that the 
Spanish government submitted to this sacrifice, 
which in some years actually threatened a famine, 
for the farmer would not sow his lands without 
the prospect of reaping their produce. This 
branch of the revenue, however, never exceeded 
700,000/. sterling, a sum too paltry, one would 
think, to influence the policy of any cabinet. Ia 
its dotage, and in the blindness of corruption, the 
acts of the Madrid government were directed only 
by court favour, and hence the substantial inte- 
rests of the nation were neglected. 

Anxious to possess the best wools, and in the 
largest possible quantity, the Spaniards carried 
their mania still farther. They devised a scheme 
to render themselves independent of the supplies 
of foreign woollens, furnished by those nations 
which bought from them the raw material. On 
ascending the Castilian throne, (advised by his 
minister, Alberoni,)Philip V. determined to estab- 
lish woollen manufactures on government account ; 
an expedient which it is thought was adopted in 
order to punish us for siding with Austria in the 
contest which had just terminated, the members 
of whose royal family, whilo seated on the Spa- 
nish throne, always gave a preference to our ma- 
nufactures over those of France. 

The works of the new royal manufactory of 
woollens, pompously announced under the title of 
St. Ferdinand, commenced in the year 1718, at 
the castle of Ateca, part of the king’s domain at 
Aranjuez, and so great was the spirit of hostility 
then displayed against England, that it was hoped 
by this new development of national industry even 
to deprive us of our customary sales of woollen 
goods in Portugal ; a project for the realization 
of which it was expected that the proposed navi- 
gation of the Tagus would afford facilities. The 
charge of this establishment was confined to Baron 
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de Kiperda, an introduction which, although a fo- 
reigner, enabled him to become prime minister, 
and opened to him a career the most extraordi- 
nary that ever marked the annals of intrigue. 

At a heavy cxpence operatives were procured 
from Holland, and so great was the energy dis- 
played that every inmate of the palace seemed to 
take an immediate interest in the success of an en- 
terprise, for the promotion of which no money 
was spared. The climate, however, not piosing 
favourable to tho foreign workmen, lie tore the 
expiration of the second year the establishment 
was removed to the city of Guadalajara, ten leagues 
from Madrid, the directors having in the interval 
also ascertained that a population is essentially 
requisite for manufactures on a large scale. 

Prosperity was far from attending the specula- 
tion ; every year, in fact, brought fresh losses. 
The quantityof articles manufactured would not 
bear so large an outlay of capital, and the salaries 
of the employes besides absorbed the profits. In 
the way of competition the Guadalaja cloths were 
sold twenty per cent, cheaper than those imported, 
but not being so fine in quality, or so sightly, even 
with all the power and influence of the govern- 
ment, it was found impossible to force a market. 

At length it was determined that the royal and 
magnificent manufactory of woollen cloths — the 
national fabric which owed its origin to the great 
Alberoni and a grandson of Louis XIV — the 
source of wealth destined to stop half the looms 
in England, should be delivered over to a privi- 
leged company, to be administered by them under 
the auspices of the government, and this arrange- 
ment was sanctioned by a formal decree, dated 
July 29th, 1757. 

In spite of the warm support which the under- 
taking experienced from Charles 111., and the eco- 
nomy introduced under the new system, eventually 
it proved a failure, and in 1769 the government 
saw themselves compelled to take back the whole 
concern into their own hands. Large sums of 
money were again expended on the works — new 
plans were deviced, and fresh operatives procured, 
principally from France, but tho scheme would 
not answer, and the whole perished when Napo- 
leon marched his armies into Spain. 

In the mean while however, Spanish raw w f ools 
continued to enjoy a decided preference in the 
markets of Europe. So indispensable to the ma- 
nufacture of fine cloths were they deemed in Eng- 
land, even so early as the year 1667, that an 
attempt was made to introduce into the commer- 
cial treaty, then concluded with Spain, a special 
clause, allowing British subjects to purchase in 
Spanish ports all the stock intended for shipment, 
to the exclusion of other nations. 

This dependency on Spain for so essential an 
article as fine wools, was felt both bv the English 
and the French manufacturers, although from 
their contiguity the latter were enabled to pro- 
cure supplies at a much cheaper rate than we 
could. The French first hit upon an expedient to 
free themselves from the necessity of having re- 
course to their neighbours, in order to provide the 
wools necessary to feed the manufactures of Lou- 
vier and Sedan. Notwithstanding the jealousy 
of the Spaniards, through a little diplomatic dex- 
terity, Charles III. of Spain, towards the year 
1785 was induced to send a present of 360 Merino 
sheep to his relative, Louis XVI. and although seve- 
ral died on the road, the remainder took to the 
country and prospered. 

This was the first experiment made by the 


French towards an improvement in their breeds 
of sheep, and to a certain extent it proved success- 
ful, although it is a fact that in 1795, the best Spa- 
nish wool in France sold for eight livres and ten 
sols per lb., when home-grown would not fetch 
more than thirty sols. From this period, however, 
the improvement of sheep became fashionable in 
France, and so continued even during the horrors 
of the revolution. With an eye to business, and 
at a moment when Spain was crouching at their 
feet, the republicans introduced a secret article 
into the treaty of Basle, concluded with the Spa- 
nish government in 1795, permitting them to ex- 
port 5,000 Merino ewes and 500 rams, a grant 
which Spanish statesmen have ever since deplored, 
as having been the precursor of the loss of their 
old and valuable trade in wool. 

By this means tho flecks throughout France 
were improved, and in the end a wool adapted for 
all combing purposes was obtained. By crossing 
the weight of the fleece also increased, and by a 
succession of experiments it was further ascer- 
tained that for the production of fine wool the 
periodical migration <f sheep is not necessary, a 
circumstance to which the Spaniards chiefly at- 
tributed tbeir boasted superiority. Nothing in 
fact could have proved more beneficial than the 
introduction of this stock. It opened a new source 
of national prosperity, and rendered the French 
manufacturers of fine woollens independent of fo- 
reign supplies of the raw material. Speaking of 
the incident above mentioned, M. Bourgoingsays, 
that it was “ a pacific conquest, more precious 
than any acquisition which could result to France 
from military successes in Spain.** 

The same anxious desire to improve the breeds 
of sheep prevailed in England towards the close 
of the last century, and the spirited exertions of 
the Board of Agriculture, seconded by several pa- 
triotic noblemen and farmers, will be well remem- 
bered. Among the individuals who laboured to 
promote this branch of husbandry the name of 
Lord Somerville stands conspicuous. He first 
introduced the Spanish breed among us, and by a 
series of researches and experiments, the result 
of which was published for the benefit of the 
public, endeavoured to rouse the apathy of onr 
farmers. The maxim then was, that to render 
ourselves independent of foreign supplies, it was 
necessary to increase the, quantity of our own 
wools, more particularly the finer qualities. So 
little progress, however, had been made in 1800, 
that while the best Spanish wool io that year rose 
as high as 5s. 3d. per lb., superior English did 
not sell for more than half that price. 

The early growth of w ool and the establishment 
of woollen manufactures in England have already 
been noticed. So valuable were the latter con- 
sidered by our ancestors, that the importation of 
foreign wool was declared free of duty, and this en- 
actment, intended to insure an adequate supply, 
continued in force till the year 1802. With a 
similar view, the exportation of home grown was 
prohibited in 1660, under which restriction it 
continued till 1825, when it w ? as removed. Some 
persons have been inelined to think that this old 
prohibition arose out of the idea that English wool 
was unequalled in quality, and consequently that 
it would be well to exclude the foreign manufactu- 
rer from a supply. It ought however to be borne 
in mind that, at the period when this protecting 
law was passed, the value of the clip, or the 
fleeees, shorn in England, did not exceed two 
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millions, and in 1699, our woollen goods ex- 
ported did not amount to more than 2,392,292 /. 

In 1828 it was stated in evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, that English wools 
had, within the last thirty years previously deterio- 
rated in quality, owing to the endeavours made to 
improve the flesh. By repeated crossing the form 
of our sheep was rendered more beautiful and even 
their size increased ; but the quality of the wool has 
not improved. Lean sheep produce the finest wool, 
a fact very observable in Spain, where the 
Merinos are far from being distinguished by a 
fine figure. Neither have the experiments made 
to increase the quantity bad a favourable effect on 
the quality of English wools. Hereford sheep, 
usually kept lean, produce the finest wool, and 
their fleeces average 21bs. each, whereas the 
Norfolk breed, kept in better condition, yields 
31 lbs., but the quality is inferior. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made within the 
last sixty years to improve our wools — notwith- 
standing the skill and energy of so many in* 
tclligent and spirited individuals in various ranks 
of life, not excepting the most exalted, who have 
applied their time and their capital to sheep 
husbandry, the quality of English fleeces avowedly 
has not been raised in an equal proportion with 
those of tbe northern nations, which have at- 
tended to tbe same pursuit, and where the climate 
cannot be deemed more favourable. So little 
adapted is our wool for the finer class of goods, 
that in the inquiry instituted before the committee 
of the Lords in the year before mentioned, it was 
established that superior cloths cannot be manu- 
factured except from foreign wool. 

So serious in this respect was the manufacturer’s 
experience, that in 1809, soon after the French 
armies crossed the Pyrenees, Merino wool sold in 
London for 8s. and 9s. per lb., and so infatuated 
were some holders that they asked nearly double 
those prices. The twenty-seven millions of sheep, 
supposed to be pastured iu England and Wales, 
did not besides afford a sufficiency of tbe raw 
material to feed our manufacturers. This de- 
ficiency tended to enhance the price, and, at the 
same time, rendered our dependency on the 
foreign market more evident, & state of things the 
more lamentable, as our woollen manufacturers 
afford employment to more than half a million of 
persons, and their annual produce is now estimated 
at nearly twenty millions sterling. 

In the meanwhile, however, a great change in 
the growth and supplies of wool was going on. 
Influenced by the example of France, in 1795 the 
king of Denmark sent a trusty agent to Cadiz to 
procure Spanish sheep, who succeeded in smug- 
gling away a small Merino flock, and the captains 
of Danish vessels returning home were also 
offered a premium for such sheep as they might 
be able to bring with them from Spanish ports. 
Sweden adopted similiar expedients, when im- 
proved breed's gradually spread to Saxony, 
Wirtemberg, and other parts of tbe Germanic 
empire, thus opening a new and prolific source of 
wealth to the persevering and industrious inhabi- 
tants of the seveial states* 

In 1813, the first sample of German wool, 
weighing 281bs., was sent over on trial, and the 
quali y was so much approved of, that in two 
years afterwards our shipments from the same 
quarter equalled 3,432,4561bs., and in 1825 rose to 
the astonishing quantity of 28,799,6611bs. Since 
that period there has been a slight decrease, 
the importation of 1839 not having exceeded 


23, 837, 8051 bs. ; but so perfect have the Germans 
become in the management of sheep and the pre- 
paration of their fleeces, that in our market their 
wool is now held in much higher estimation, more 
particularly that of Saxony, than the Merinos of 
Spain ever were. The wool is better adapted to 
felting purposes, yielding cloth remarkable for its 
fineness of texture. This surprising increase in 
the quantity of sheep and improvement in fleeces 
have been obtained in Germany, notwithstanding 
the flocks, during six months of the year, are fed 
artificially, and, to avoid the rigours of a severe 
climate, subjected to much confinement. 

Through this competition the supplies of Spanish 
wool gradually decreased. In 1800, they amounted 
to 7,794,7481bs. ; in 1814, to 7,234,9911bs. ; in 
1827, to 4,349,6431bs. ; in 1833, to 3,339, 1501bs. ; 
and finally, in 1839, they declined to 2,409, 6341bs.; 
and it is thought that ere long the importations 
will cease. At present a bale of this article seldom 
finds its way to an English loom. 

Another valuable source of supply has recently 
opened on the British consumer. A dozen sheep, 
conveyed in 1795 (a year truly memorable in 
wool transactions), from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Australia, and to which were added a few small 
shipments from England, became the nucleus 
from which flocks have, in a short time, spread 
over our settlements in and near New Holland. 
The first remittance of wool from that quarter 
reached England in the year 1806, and did not 
exceed 2241bs. In 1833, it equalled 3,516,8691bs. ; 
in 1838, it rose to 7,834, 423lbs. ; and in 1839, 
including Port Philip, Van Diemen's Land, and 
Swan River, the total importations from our new 
colonies equalled 10,107,5611bs.. with every pros- 
pect of a corresponding advance. 

The arrivals of wool from Southern Africa 
equally present a new feature in commerce. In 
1800, a small bag was received from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and considered a curiosity, having 
been obtained from a new breed, the parent stock 
of which left Spain eighteen years previously. 
This improvement appeared the more valuable, as 
the fleece of the native sheep is seldom used, the 
wool being harsh and resembling hair. This new 
branch of industry at first, however, seems not 
to have experienced all the attention which it de- 
served, for in 1829 our importations of African wool 
did not exceed 37,61 91bs. In 1838, they rose to 
422,5061bs., and the next year to 626,2141bs., with 
a fair prospect of a gradual increase. 

From the East India Company’s territories 
wools also begin to arrive, and it is confidently 
expected that the quantity will be considerably 
increased, as soon as the resources of the countries 
lately won by the valour and perseverance of the 
British soldiery are developed. In 1839, the 
returns of the East India wool imported already 
amounted to 2,103,5461bs. It is therefore ex- 
pected that, by the opening of these three sources, 
we shall, in the course of a very few years, 
receive from our own settlements a supply of 
sheep’s wool equal to our wants, a saving to the 
country of five or six millions sterling, annually 
expended in foreign markets to purchase the 
staple commodity required for our looms. 

It consequently behoves the government to see 
that the sales of our woollen goods abroad are 
diminished as little as possible. England has now, 
also, become a valuable entrepot for the raw 
material. Since the removal of restrictions in the 
year 1825, the exportation of wool, foreign and 
domestic, has been considerable. In 1838, it 
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reached 4,992,1 161bi., and in 1839, 4,603,7991bs., 
the principal shipments being made to Belgium, 
France, the United States, and Holland. In 1839, 
3,320,4411b8. of British woollen yarn were also 
shipped to the same countries, and in the same 
year the declared value of our woollen goods ex- 
ported was 6,271,645/. 

In the interval the Spaniards have lost their old 
trade in wool. Thrown on their own resources, 
they are now, in fact, obliged to consume an 
article which their former customers will no 
longer purchase from them. Their flocks have 
certainly recovered from the ravages experienced 
during the French invasion, but the fairs of 
Segovia, Soria, and Leon are comparatively 
deserted. This branch of commerce has, conse- 
quently, passed away, in all probability for ever, 
and it thus appears that the sacrifices made to 
retain it were founded on erroneous principles. 
In a rich and fertile country, where a large portion 
of the land is in mortmain or neglected, agriculture, 
supported by good roads and canals, would have 
been attended with more permanent advantages. 

Those who were long the general suppliers of 
fine wools are, consequently, under the necessity 
of establishing manufactures among themselves, 
in order to work up a commodity entirely left on 
their hands. They have not, however, either a 
Philip V. or an Alberoni, to assist them in an 
enterprise wholly depending on the efforts of 
individuals, but on this account it ought not to be 
overlooked by the British clothier. 

The Spaniards calculate that every year, by 
smuggling and fair trade, they take from us in 
woollen goods at the rate of two millions sterling, 
and he will be held as a staunch patriot who can 
rid them of this supply. They will not stop to 
inquire who is to drink their wines and consume 
their other exports. After all the loans obtained 
in England, and the other services more recently 
rendered to them, their feelings are not now more 
favourable towards us than at the close of the 
first War of Succession. If they can accomplish 
their objects in view, wc may, therefore, expect 
to find them among our rivals in the manufacture 
of woollens, more particularly in reference to 
Portugal. It may, therefore, be worth while to 
take a glance at the facilities which they possess 
of becoming our competitors. 

Formerly Segovia took the lead in the manu- 
facture of woollen cloths ; and towards the close 
of the last century its looms still amounted to 600, 
which nearly disappeared through the invasion of 
the French. On the restoration of peace it was, 
however, determined to revive this branch of 
national industry, and as early as 1825 the number 
of working looms there had been raised to 800, 
which, in the course of that year, made 240,170 
voros, or Spanish yards, of middling cloths, 
130,580 ditto coarse, and 130,000 ditto serges. A 
few of the same class of manufactures were also 
established in other places, but the want of capital 
and machinery prevented their progress. The 
convulsed state of the country also deters many 
persons from entering on speculations of this kind. 
Nevertheless, we ought not to forget that the 
Spaniards possess the raw material. 

The proportion of black fleeces in a Spanish 
flock is equal to one-tbird, all of which arc manu- 
factured ; but as they do not go into the dyers’ 
hands, the cloth made from them is of a middling 
colour, and never acquires a jet hue, owing to the 
inequalities of the material. There is, also, a 
dingy brown cloth made from wool in its natural 


state, chiefly worn by the peasants, which gives 
them a sombre appearance. Besides these there 
is a dark speckled cloth, used by some of the 
monastic orders, and also brown blankets, as well 
as a variety of serges, suitable only for the common 
people ; but fin e English and French woollens are 
so much more sightly and fashionable, that their 
use cannot be dispensed with so long as they can 
be obtained. 

It is, therefore, presumable that the Spaniards 
are again acting on an erroneous policy in en- 
couraging woollen manufactures to the detriment 
of agriculture. Their population is not large 
enough to combine both. They have long tried 
the experiment with the cottons of Catalonia. 
Under the plea of protecting them, other 
valuable interests have been sacrificed, and the 
government besides deprived of & large amount 
of revenue. 

And yet, after all, the existence of these 
boasted manufactures is almost imaginary. The 
greater part of the goods supposed to be de- 
rived from them are Freoch and smuggled in, 
being allowed to pass current in consequence of 
tbeir having a Catalonian label upon them. This 
is a common fraud, well known to the officers 
of the customs. The labels are, in fact, often 
forged. Were these cottons genuine, the Spanish 
women would not wear them. The conseqnence 
is, that as many as 100,000 smugglers, of the 
most desperate character, are constantly em- 
ployed in the clandestine introduction of foreign 
cottons, among which ours bear a large pro- 
portion, at the same time that all the exertions 
of our resident diplomatists have failed in ob- 
taining from Spain a commercial treaty. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES. 

The following is an extract fron the circular issued 
for the purpose of establishing an Agricultural Li- 
brary at Liverpool, alluded to by Lord Stanley, in 
his speech at the Meeting of the Liverpool Agricul- 
tural Society. 

“ While no county in England can vie with that in 
which we live in the extent of its manufacturing indus- 
try, or in the wealth which that industry, directed by 
science and ingenuity, has produced, our Agriculture 
has long been in n sadly neglected state. Within the 
last few years, indeed, we may hope that some tendency 
to improvement has exhibited itself; the institution of 
agricultural societies has diffused among our fanners a 
general consciousness of their own deficiencies ; a spirit 
of greater emulation is arising among them ; they are 
becoming more sensible of their want of skill, and more 
desirous of availing themselves of the experience of 
othere, to remedy their defects ; and some few, more 
enterprising than their neighbours, have already made 
considerable advance in the path of practical improve- 
ment. But the majority require to have placed before 
their eyes the evidence of what has been done elsewhere, 
and hew it has been done, as an encouragement, and as 
a proof of what may be done by themselves. Few of 
them can afford the means, or the leisure, to visit the 
districts in which better systems of agriculture are pur- 
sued ; many of them are unable to purchase informa- 
tion diffused through a great variety of publications, 
which they would yet most thankfully receive; and it 
can hardly be expected, or even wiahed, that they should 
run the hazard of trying experiments, of which they have 
not seen the results, and with an imperfect knowledge 
of the steps by which those results have been attained. 
In order, then, to make easily accessible to all who may 
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be anxious to obtain it, the fullest information respecting: 
the most approved systems of farming, and the means 
of becoming acquainted with, and studying, the sciences 
connected with agricultural industry, and thus to place 
within the reach of all, amusement, instruction, and 
practical improvement, it is proposed to establish in 
Liverpool, for the benefit of the farmers of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, who frequent that market, a * Farmers’ 
Lending Library,’ to be supported by annual subscrip* 
tiens, to be paid in advance, of five shillings only ; such 
subscription authorizing the subscriber to take borne 
with him, one at a time, any book in the library, and to 
receive another, from time to time, upon the return of 
that previously taken. 

“ It is proposed, 

•* That the library shall be made up of the most ap* 
proved works on agriculture and the sciences which 
may be brought to bear directly upon it. 

“ That it should be open as soon as the number of 
subscribers shall amount to one hundred, or the annual 
subscriptions to 50 4, 

“ That it should be open, in the first instance, every 
Saturday, on which day a person should be in attend- 
ance to give out the books which may bo required, and 
receive back those returned. 

'* That the affairs of the institution shall be managed 
by the governors thereof, who shall consist of all annual 
subscribers of one pound and upwards, with whom it 
may perhaps be desirable to associate a limited number 
of subscribers of five shillings each, to be chosen by the 
subscribers at large. 

“ The first duty of the governors will be to meet for 
the purpose of engaging premises, appointing a person 
to superintend the library, selecting books to be ordered 
io the first instance, and framing more detailed regula- 
tions for the conduct of the institution.” 


AGRICULTURE. 

STATISTICS OF FRANCE. 

REPORT TO THE KING BY THE MINI8TER OP 
AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

Sire, — I have the honour of presenting to your 
Majesty a new volume of the atatistics of France. 
It is the fourth of the collection, and the first of 
the agricultural part. It comprehends in its two 
volumes the agricultural statistics of West France, 
consisting of the 43 departments to the east of the 
meridian of Paris. 

The extent and importance of the subject, the 
novelty of the means of investigation which it h &9 
required, and the force of the obstacles which it 
has been necessary to surmount, will, I hope, 
justify the developments which I shall submit to 
your Majesty’s inspection. 

I shall first set forth what has been done np to 
the present time to throw light on the agriculture 
of the kingdom ; I shall afterwards show by what 
combination of means and dispositions this great 
inquiry has been conducted, and I sb&ll conclude 
with a statement of the principal results that it 
now offers, and which embraces half the kingdom 
of France. 

HISTORICAL 

Louis XIV., in prescribing to the intendants of 
provinces to collect together materials with 
which to form the general statistics of the king- 
dom, especially recommended them to include the 
facts relative to agriculture *, but at this period, 
from which we are a century and a half distant, 
nothing was prepared for such vast and difficult 
investigations. The maps which represented the 


territory differed from each other 5,818 mean 
leagues in the extent, or nearly one in four. There 
was no register of the physical and agricultural 
division of the country; the impost, which varied 
from one province to another both in form and 
quota, gave no light of which use could be made 
to estimate, even by approximation, the quantity 
and value of the natural productions on which it 
was levied. The censuses of the population, with- 
out which it is impossible to form a just idea of 
the consumption, were imperfect and defective. 
They were made according to the district, either 
from the number of families or the number of 
hearths, and there was no fixed rule of agreement 
as to the number of individuals that each method 
must necessarily include. The opinions upon this 
subject differed so much as to increase or di- 
minish the population by nearly one-fifth ; which 
left an uncertainty of 20 per cent, in all that con- 
cerned agricultural production. 

In such & state of things it could not be ex * 
pected that the intendants should be able to make 
any satisfactory investigation into the state of 
agriculture in the provinces under their inspec- 
tion ; and in effect their reports only contained 
scattered and unconnected facts and generalities 
too vague to admit of employing numerical repre- 
sentations. Nevertheless the want of these 
representations was already much felt in the in- 
quiries into social economy, of which this age gave 
the first examples; and to supply the need of 
information with which official documents could 
not furnish him, Vauban bad recourse to a method 
which seems strange to ns in the present day, bnt 
which was then ingenious. Accastomed by the 
science of war to calculation and observation, he 
made a minute topographical investigation of some 
parts of our western provinces, and he deter- 
mined what was the mean extent of each species 
of surface in a territory of & square league of 25 
to the degree. He came to the conclusion that 
there was in this extent — 

Arpents oommunoux. Hectares. 

2,706 in arable land, or 1,142 

300 in vineyards 126 

500 in paaturage 211 

600 in wood 252 

252 in houses, gardens, parks 106 

16 in ponds, marshes 6 

80 in roads, rivers 33 

236 in commons, and waste or barren land 99 

4,690 1,975 

It was according to these data, applied to the 
entire surface of the kingdom, that Vauban sup- 
posed the territory of France to bo distributed in 
the following manner : — 


Square 

i leagues. 

Hectares. 


Arable lands 

la.aio .. 

30,834,000 more than half. 

Vineyards 

1,722 .. 

3,402,000 

1-lflth 

Land in cultivation. . . . 

17,382 .. 

34,236,000 

3-6 ths 

Pasturage 

2,883 .. 

5,697,000 

l-10th 

Woods and forests.. .... 

3,444 .. 

0,804,000 

l-8th 

Houses, gardens, und 




parks 

1,444 .. 

2,852,000 

1-1 9th 

Ponds and marches .... 

8 *2 .. 

102,000 

. . 

Roads and rivers 

451 .. 

891,000 

— — . . 

Commons, waste, or 




barren lands 

1,304 .. 

2,073,000 

l-20th 

Total surface of Prance 

27,000 .. 

53,315,000 



These numbers were not by any means, as has 
been frequently supposed, correct arithmetical 
calculations, explaining the real state of the 
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country; they had no foundation but in a bold 
conjecture, which supposed that it was practicable 
to conclude, by assimilation, from 1 to 10,000. 
Such multiplied chances of error caused the ex- 
tent of arable lands, and particularly of vineyards, 
to be exaggerated ; but on the other hand, the 
surface of woods and forests was considerably 
diminished, and the truth would have been more 
nearly approached by making the extent of waste 
and barren land five times greater. 

We should have supposed that more correct 
notions were acquired when, in the reign of Louis 
XV.. the economists discussed with talent the 
questions relating to production. This, however, 
was not the case : the publicists of the day, dis- 
couraged, no doubt, by tbeir barren researches 
into the records of the state, confined themselves 
to particular cases and to hypothetical examples, 
such as those of a single estate or a farm of which 
they computed the produce from real or probable 
data, but which could not be generalized. 

Since the attempts made by Louis XIV. to 
arrive at the extent of the cultivation, and that 
of the production, a whole age passed without 
any progress. An undeniable proof of this is 
given by two celebrated men, who to supply the 
want of all authentic information were obliged to 
have recourse to the most singular expedients. 

A skilful English agriculturist, Arthur Young, 
who travelled over our provinces in 1788, having 
searched in vain, in the documents of that period, 
for numbers expressing the extent of the diffe- 
rent parts of the territory, divided according to 
its physical and agricultural state, conceived the 
idea of obtaining statistical data by the following 
process : — he applied his excellent and numerous 
observations to a general map of France, which 
they carefully cut in pieces according to their in- 
dications; he weighed each of the fragments, 
then comparing the total weight of the map with 
the extent of surface which it represented, he 
determined the proportion of these two terms, 
and the arithmetical number of each particular 
weight gave him that of each species of surface. 
The only excuse for the use of such a method is 
that there did not then exist any other less defec- 
tive, and the proof of it is in the method which 
was made use of a short time afterwards on a 
solemn occasion. 

The committee of the National Assembly, 
charged in 1790 to prepare the establishment of 
a system of taxation upon a rational basis, not 
finding in the archives of the kingdom the 
positive data which they required, had recourse 
to the assistance of a learned and illustrious man, 
Lavoisier, who, having been one of the farmers- 
general, must have elaborated with the advantage 
of a superior mind all the statistical notions 
which were then possessed on this important 
matter. 

The writing which the committee received in 
reply is a rare and curious document, and may 
be considered as giving in an official manner the 
state of economical science, as respects France, at 
the end of the last century. This document pro- 
ceeds in the following manner in what relates to 
the agricultural statistics of the kingdom, which 
is the only object to which we are now referring. 
He lays down, in the first place, as a principal fact, 
an accessory which would now be altogether neg- 
lected, and which we cannot see without surprise, 
adopted as the foundation of all his calculations. 
It is the number of ploughs. He proves that there 
were then in France — 


990.000 worked b j hones. 

600.000 worked by oxen. 


090,000 

Each plough — Arpents. Hectares. 

Worked by horses, ploughed in autumn SO .. 15,92 

Worked by oxen 15 or 7,56 

Worked by horse®, in spring 30 or 15,32 


Of these numbers it was concluded that there 
was annually : — 

Arpents. Hectares. 

9,600,000 or 4,902,910 cultivated by horses in autumn. 

9.000. 000 or 4,596,480 cultivated by oxen in autumn. 

9,600,000 or 4,9G2,910 cultivated by hones in spring. 

28,800,000 14,402,300 in grain. 

It was supposed that the fallow ground was ex- 
actly of the extent of the land cultivated in 
autumn, and that there was, consequently, — 

Arpents. Hectares. 

9,600,000 or 4.902,910 in the districts cultivated by horses. 

9,000,000 or 4,596,480 in those cultivated by oxen. 

18,000,000 or 8,499,400 in fallow ground. 

It was admitted, moreover, that there was in 
the districts cultivated by oxen an extent of ground 
in unprofitable pasture double that of the fallow 
ground— viz., 

Arpents. Hectares. 

18.000. 000 or 0,193,000 in sheep walks and commons. 

These united numbers led to the belief that there 
was — 

Arpents. Hectares. 

In com land 28,200,000 or 14,402,300 

In fallow ground 18,600,000 or 9,449,390 

In waste lands and commons 18,000,000 or 9,188,000 


Total of arable land 64,800,000 or 33,094,000 

Total of meadow, wood, 4cc... 40,200,000 or 20,530,010 

Total surface of the kingdom 105,000,000 or 52,625,000 
In examining these statistical returns, we find 
that not one of them was the result of local in- 
vestigations, and that they were nothing but a 
chain of deductions drawn from the hypothesis, 
that it was possible to know the extent of arable 
land by the exact number of its ploughs. This is 
what had been already imagined by some of the 
intendants of provinces in endeavouring to exe- 
cute the instructions of Louis XIV., and we see 
with astonishment, that at a distance of a century 
agricultural statistics were still reduced to such 
an expedient, and that they had made in reality no 
progress during this long period. 

litis great enterprise found more numerous 
facilities, when, in 1810, Napoleon commanded 
the execution of a general statistic of France. 
Then the excellent work of the division of the 
territory into departments, the operation of the 
register of lands, the regular assessment of taxes, 
the censuses of the population, a centralized ad- 
ministration, and the more extensive diffusion of 
public instruction, were auxiliaries which most 
bare been of essential service. At the same time 
the effects of these advantages were exaggerated in 
an extraordinary manner, when, by means of a 
circular, 334 statistical questions were addressed 
to each of the prefects, and these functionaries 
were required to give the solution in two months 
under pain of being deprived of their employ- 
ment. The government was completely deceived 
in its expectation ; for, three years after, wishing 
to exhibit the situation of the empire, it was 
obliged to borrow from the inventories of the ad- 
ministration of the consolidated taxes the numbers 
relating to vineyards and their produce, andcoold 
only give a summary table of the crop of grain, 
in which all kinds were confounded together in all 
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respects, and in which a single figure expresses all 
the numbers belonging to 10 or 12 departments. 
This form, which was no doubt necessitated by the 
imperfection of materials, takes away all value 
from this document, because it does not per- 
mit us in any way to compare either the pro- 
duction of a department or that of any species of 
grain. It does not even allow us to know the 
total of the crops attributed then to one territory, 
for it complicates with the 86 departments of 
ancient France the 45 others which had been 
united to it, and of which the crops, in conse- 
quence of this confusion, could not be separated. 

The undertaking of the statistics of France, and 
the management to which it was entrusted, were 
suppressed in 1814 ; and the new administration, 
who were not sparing of reproaches, resolved to 
proceed differently in what concerned agriculture. 
Instead of numerical tables, the execution of 
which, it is said, was too difficult, it required de- 
tails of observations and of valuations to which it 
gave the whimsical title of moral accounts. Never- 
theless, from the following year the political 
necessity of having some idea of the disposable 
subsistence of the population caused it to return 
to the arithmetical calculations, the use of which 
it had condemned. From that time was established 
the custom of requiring of the prefects annual 
reports of the crops of grain of their several de- 
partments. These reports, and above all the col- 
lection of prices given by the weekly averages, 
furnish information which in some emergencies 
may be useful to the government, but they do not 
constitute an agricultural statistic, as some pub- 
licists have supposed, and to be convinced of this 
it is sufficient to consider their mode of execution. 

The first document of this information mani- 
fests its character and its bearing ; it is a table 
sent annually to the prefects dating from 1815, and 
which contains in its columns eight series of ques- 
tions. The first—** What is the population of your 
department ?" expects a direct and decisive re- 
ply ; and indeed the census, which ascends from 
the smallest village to the largest town, gives the 
power to satisfy this demand by an exact number. 
But as for the other questions, of which the ob- 
ject has never been submitted to similar investi- 
gations, the interrogations are framed in quite 
another manner. 

They run thus literally — ** At how many hec- 
tolitres do you estimate the crop in wheat, in 
meslim, in rye V f “ At how much do you estimate 
the qnantity of grain necessary annually for the 
consumption of your department V* “At how 
many hectolitres do you estimate the excess of the 
resources above the consumption, or the deficiency 
of these resources ? ” “ At how much do you 
estimate the quantity of grain necessary for the 
nourishment of the inhabitants, that for the nou- 
rishment of domestic animals ?'’ Ac. 

Neither the expression nor the sense of these 
questions permits us to believe that they could 
elicit anything but estimations in the mass, left 
entirely to the discretion of the prefects ; and it 
must necessarily have been thus when they were 
required to separate, in the production of such 
and such grain, the quantity consumed by animals 
from that which was consumed by men, an opera- 
tion which is practically impossible, and which 
can only be attempted by means of arbitrary esti- 
mations quite without the limits of statistics. 

The numbers sent in reply by the prefects can 
have no other origin, for, with the exception of 
the vine, the register of land furnishes no return 


of the extent of cultivation, the lists of taxes give 
none of agricultural produce, and the octroi a only 
indicate the consumption of large towns, of which 
besides a considerable part escapes their action. 
Thus the official documents throw no light upon 
agriculture, and to obtain this a special investi- 
gation was necessary, which before, 1838, had 
never been attempted nor even projected. 

When this investigation was appointed and pre- 
scribed, every one of those who were required to 
assist in it cried out upon the impossibility of its 
execution. But, if this had existed, nothing was 
more easy than to reproduce it, and since every- 
thing was to be done, it was because till then all 
had remained in ignorance. There was no know- 
ledge, in reality, either of the extent of culti- 
vation or of the quantity of seed that it required, 
or of that of the proportional produce ; and the 
numbers assigned to each of these things were 
chance estimation, and deprived of all rational 
foundation. We can appreciate them exactly by 
this remarkable fact, that an administrator who, 
since 1815, had furnished 23 times the calculation 
of the crops of a department was unable to give 
that of a district, or even of a parish. Thus it is 
very easy to enumerate masses when we take no 
account of their elementary parts ; and, on the 
contrary, it is extremely difficult to arrive by 
the analysis of elements at the knowledge of the 
composition of masses. 

It results from these facts — 

1. That during the whole of the 18th century 
agricultural statistics have drawn their numerical 
terms exclusively from a system of induction so 
broad, that the observation of a territory of 
a league square has concluded the determination 
of the whole surface of France : that from the 
number of ploughs they inferred the extent of 
cultivation : and that the physical and agricul- 
tural division of the country has been deduced 
from comparing the weight and the surface of the 
map of the kingdom. 

2. That in times less remote this system of in- 
duction has been substituted by that of arbitrary 
estimations, which give at once the total of all 
things, leaving entirely unknown the individual 
numbers of which they must be essentially form- 
ed. From which it follows, that while in appear- 
ance there was not wanting a single return to the 
agricultural statistics of a department, there did 
not exist one upon the different parts of which its 
territory is composed. 

It was reserved, Sire, for the reign of your 
Majesty, to see these fruitless attempts of a cen- 
tury and a half restored at last to better methods, 
which will make known with certainty and pre- 
cision the agriculture of France, that first interest 
of the state, that noble science which nourishes 
the peeple, and which has always excited the most 
lively sympathies of your Majesty. 

MEANS OF EXECUTING OF THE PRBSENT AGRICUL- 
TURAL STATISTICS. 

The programme of the general statistics of 
France, which your Majesty condescended to re- 
ceive in 1835, pointed out agriculture as one of the 
principal partsofthisgreatenterprise, and one which 
ought to take place after those which made known 
the territory and the population. A circular of the 
12th of July, 1836, orders the prefects to prepare 
the materials for it, and prescribes to them the 
means they were to take to arrive at this object. 

Experience has taught how, with the power of 
Louis XIV. and the will of Napoleon, it was pos- 
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sible not to succeed in the execution of the agri- 
cultural statistics of France ; but it did not indicate 
in any country of Europe by what means it was 
possible to arrive at it. It wa* necessary to make 
it the subject of new and serious studies, which 
led us to consider the following as being the prin- 
ciples of the matter : — 

1. The extension of researches up to the first 
elements of numbers, in order to arrive at the 
highest degree of certainty possible. 

2. The use of tables drawn up with uniformity, 
filled up upon the spot, and guaranteed by the 
functionaries by whom they were executed. 

3. A restrained limitation of the oomenclatnre of 
these tables, in order that the extent of labour 
should give neither motives nor pretext to find 
the undertaking of it impossible. 

4. The option of diminishing the number of 
figures, by excluding those which may be obtained 
by an exact deduction, such as the total value of 
the different productions, which it is easy to 
ascertain when we know their quantity and their 
price. 

5. The multiplication of the means of revision, of 
correction, and of controul, applied to the results 
of all the successive operations of which the in- 
vestigation is composed. 

The end and utility of these means will be better 
appreciated by their practical application than by 
the simple declaration of them. 

Two very different methods may be employed 
in the undertaking of the agricultural statistics 
of France — the one prompt and easy, consisting in 
the valuation of all things in mass, in each depart- 
ment, and more or less arbitrary ; the other, long 
and complex, proceeds, on the contrary, by col- 
lecting the necessary data, even from the smallest 
localities, and it is by bringing together the arith- 
metical results of each commune that we suc- 
cessively formed those of cantons, of districts, of 
departments, of regions, and finally of the whole 
kingdom. This latter having been considered as 
the only rational method, it has been resolved to 
employ it in executing in each of the 37,300 com- 
munes of France, a register of agricultural domain, 
an inventory of its rural products, a census of its 
domestic animals, and a table of its consumption. 

Tb attain this end, instructions have been ad- 
dressed to the prefects and transmitted by them 
to each of the sub-prefects and mayors, with such 
modifications as the diversity of places required. 
To these instructions were joined a model table, 
the columns of which were ordered to be filled up 
by arithmetical numbers, explaining in metrical 
measures or in decimal money the extent of each 
species of cultivation, of pasturage and of wood, 
the quantity and the value of their annual produce, 
and the quality of each kind of consumption. 
The reverse of this table indicates the number of 
the different species of domestic animals, the value 
of each species, and their annual revenue, mean 
and total. These returns are completed by a 
statement of the number of animals slaughtered, 
and by everything that relates to the consumption 
of meat, as well in quantity as in value, and both 
collectively and singly by each inhabitant. 

The whole of the numerical terms required for 
each commune do not amount to more than 3(>, 
and in places where the cultivation is little varied 
they are reduced to 30, that is to say, to 1-1 1th of 
the number of statistical questions, to which it was 
necessary to reply by arithmetical figures according 
to the programme of 1810. But, however limited 
and simple these returns may be, the great 


namber of persons called upon to famish them 
caused it to be foreseen that cases would occur in 
which the research would not find sufficient zeal 
and capacity. The Ministerial instructions in 
investing the mayor of each corporation with the 
commission of drawing up the agricultural table 
have therefoie ordered, that if he had need of co- 
operates or assistants, the prefect should desig- 
nate for this purpose the superintendent of 
direct contributions, the taxgatherer, the com- 
missioners of forests, the governors of institutions, 
or any other public functionary, aud that he should 
claim the aid and concurrence of ail the principal 
citizens, particularly of those who composed the 
agricultural societies and meetings. This confi- 
dence has not been in vain, and in a multitude of 
instances the principal inhabitants of the rural 
districts, men of great information, but strangers 
to this kind of labour, physicians, justices of the 
peace, and clergymen, have voluntarily lent their 
assistance, and have given assiduous and devoted 
attention to these researches. 

Nevertheless, so vast an undertaking, executed 
for the first time, and where statistical knowledge 
was yet but little spread, must necessarily have 
met with great and numerous obstacles. In many 
cases the inquiries have been received with dis- 
trust, as tending to serve some fiscal purpose ; but 
these false ideas have not obtained credit, in 
general the difficulties have taken place in the 
rural communes, by the tendency to reply rather 
by words than by figures ; by the defective notions 
of metrical measures ; by the common use of cha- 
racters nearly illegible ; and, above all, by the 
novelty of the work, which caused the exaggera- 
tion of the least impediment. In other places, the 
difficulties have been owing to these causes The 
opinion that such an undertaking must necessarily 
be executed, like the public register, by agents 
appointed and paid for the purpose ; the prepos- 
session which considered the greater part of 
country mayors as incapable of arithmetical 
labour; an obstinate disposition to modify the 
general plan according to a multitude of particu- 
lar points of view ; the want of the oompletion of 
the cadastre, and even the nomenclature of different 
sorts of surfaccta of ground, which in so large a 
country cannot be exempt from variation, un- 
certainty, and confusion. It 19 not without use to 
note these difficulties, in order to foresee and pre- 
vent the effects of them at another opportunity. 

To obviate the difficulties, which consisted in 
the omissions or errors of the arithmetical calcu- 
lations, the prefects have submitted the tables of 
communes to commissions of revision formed by 
cantons and districts, and a central commission 
crested in the chief place of the department. 
Great improvements have been introduced in the 
work by these re-unions of intelligent men, having 
practical acquaintance with agriculture and the 
knowledge of localities. 

To obtain from all parts of France, without a single 
exception, the 37,500 tables of agricultural statistics, 
was no doubt the most difficult operation in this vast 
undertaking ; but another wa* necessary which was 
almost equally long and arduous, in order to make 
these materials useful ; this was the operation of 
taking them to pieces and transforming them. 

It was impossible, indeed, to think of publishing 
the statistics of the communes separately, for it would 
have formed a library of 250 volumes in quarto of 
300 pages each ; and the results, which it is of so much 
importance to know, would have been buried under 
the enormous mass of detail. In order to reduce the 
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work to suitable proportions, it has been necessary 
to decompose, figure by figure, the tables of the com- 
munes, and to form of them tables of arrondissements, 
divided according to the nature of the products. 
Thus the figures of the 19,000 communes of eastern 
France hare been reduced in such a manner as to be 
represented by those of 177 arrondiasements ; and 
830,000 numerical terms hare been converted into 
between 8,000 and 9,000 by the parcellary additions 
of their elements. For example, as respects only 
wheat, 289 lines furnished by the arrondissements of 
Leon are summed up in one, and all tbe figures ex- 
plaining the details of this production in the 859 
communes of tbe department of Aisne are analysed 
in six lines in a table which exhibits tbe general re- 
sults with clearness and exactitude. 

Instead therefore of at once and by an arbitrary 
estimation attributing, as formerly, a production to a 
department of which the local distribution bad never 
even been investigated, by tbe method followed in 
this new wark we ascend gradually from tbe calcu- 
lations of communes to those of the arrondissement, 
aad from those of tbe arrondissement to general 
terms which make known the agriculture of the de- 
partment. 

Without doubt, numerical operations of so exten- 
sive a nature require great and persevering efforts : 
bat, besides the advantage of conducting to tbe de- 
sired end, they have that of acting as a touchstone on 
the calculations submitted to their multiplied proofs. 
Some short details will show what are these proofs. 

In the tables of communes we find unavoidably 
registered in the same column tbe production of each 
different cultivation. Tbe figures by which this is 
expressed not having any proportion between them 
do not offer any means of comparison. But the 
abridged tables are of auite another value for this 
object; they are divided according to the nature of 
the products, and exhibit in the same sheet, in conti- 
naedseries, the quantities of wheat, of meslin, of rye, 
of barley, Ac., returned by each commune in a given 
extent of cultivation. This extent, the quantities of 
seed and of produce, their prices, and the consump- 
tion of them, are brought together in a manner to 
detect every omission, and to render appaient every 
exaggeration either of increase or diminution. These 
are the testimonials which are made use of in the 
daily correspondence of the board of general statis- 
tics, to require from the departments, verifications, 
or rectifications which hare taken place in the same 
localities in which the errors have been committed. 

The tables of analysis, which alone are printed, fur- 
nish still more numerous and efficacious means of 
revision. They are formed from all tbe additions of 
the abridged tables, and take into consideration every- 
thing relative to each sort of cultivation. We find 
in them 50 different species of statistical returns, 
which are repeated for each arrondissement, and 
which exercise a mutual control over each other. For 
example, by bringing together tbe sum total of the 
production, and that of the extent of cultivation, and 
dividing tbe first by tbe second, we obtain the quan- 
tity of produce per hectare. This quantity returned 
in hectolitres and in portions of a hectolitre, is indi- 
cated in the same column for all tbe arrondissements, 
and thence is estsblished between them a comparison 
which does not permit any number, either too low 
or too high, to escape an attentive examination. 

Tbe conversion of quantities into values, by the 
application of mean prices, corroborates this proof; 
for, by showing what sum is obtained by the cultiva- 
tion of a hectare in one arrondissement, it f umlshes 
a return which must be analogous to that which is 


drawn from a similar operation as regards tbe neigh- 
bouring arrondissements. 

It is to be remarked that the thread of this analogy 
is sometimes suddenly broken in places where pro- 
dace rises or falls in an extraordinary manner. But 
these are exceptions of which we may easily find the 
cause in a well-known superior fertility, such as that 
of the arrondissement of Meaux, or in the neighbour- 
hood oflarge towns which furnish abundant manure 
for cultivation. 

It is net to be denied that these proofs may dis- 
close a slight lessening of the produce, such as a de- 
ficiency of a hectolitre to the hectare. But they gua- 
rantee that no considerable error can introduce it- 
self into thi9 inventory of our agricultural riches ; 
and when in such a matter we can flatter ourselves at 
arriving so near the trnth that there is no chance of 
being remote from it more than 1-1 5th of the distance 
gone over, we may be persuaded of having obtained 
a degree of exactness which is not inferior to that of 
either statistical documents which have obtained 
the approbation of science and tbe esteem of the 
public. 

I venture to hope, Sire, that you will pardon me 
these technical details, in acknowledging that it is by 
them that we shall measure tbe degree of certainty 
of so many facts which are essontial to the prosperity 
of France, which is tbe object of the constant solici- 
tude of your Majesty. 


ON SHED-FEEDING SHEEP. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE F.XPEFSS. 

Sin,— Having seen a letter in the ** Mark Lane 
Express/' 31st August, 1840, signed “ An Irish 
Farmer,” explaining some particulars respecting the 
shed-feeding of sheep, and in which tbe writer is so 
kind as to add, that he would be happy to afford any 
further explanation on this sulject, founded or. very 
long experience, may 1 request to know, through 
your most excellent Journal, the nature and dimen- 
sions of tbe house or open shed which lie finds most 
convenient for feeding a few sheep for house use, 
say fire, ten, or twenty. The late Horace Townsend, 
of the County Cork, in the Ant volume of “ Mun- 
ster Farmer's Magazine,” p. 39, states bis mode and 
the result. “ The sheep, (five in number) got two 
feeds of potatoes per day, lOlbs. in each. Hay was 
kept in tbeir rack, and a lump of rock-salt in the 
manger; after three weeks he had a fat sheep per 
week, the meat of remarkably good quality, and the 
produce of fat much greater than in the usual mode 
of feeding. A sheep put in poor will be good mut- 
toQ in six weeks; by this practice a gentleman with- 
out 6ven one acre of land, may supply his table at 
very moderate expence.'* Farther ou, in the same 
work, Mr. Townsend, vol. 1, p. 209, says *' on re- 
vising the account, (alluding to the former extract) 
I am afraid that, like some of my brother innovators, 
I may have been carried away a little too far by the 
ardour of what appeared to be an important disco- 
very. • • • It has been objected to that the time 
allowed for a sheep to fatten is shorter than experi- 
ence and general knowledge can allow, and I believe 
the objection is not ill-founded. To ascertain this 
point exactly, will require an accurate attention to 
the time of enclosing, and tbe condition in which 
tbe animal happens to be. Of this I shall be more 
careful in tbe course of future practice, acknow- 
ledging that tbe former report was taken rather from 
appearance than reality, from what I believed rather 
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than from what I knew to be the case.” Again in 
vol.2, p. 121 of the same magazine, he says, 4 ‘ 1 con- 
tinue to practise the method of shed-feeding sheep, 
with success, and have found some imitators in my 
neighbourhood. A gentleman of Ross, who has but 
a few town fields ana never bad a sheep before, uow 
supplies himself with good mutton of his own feed- 
ing. He began last summer to feed them with 
clover, and since the month of September has sup- 
plied its place with potatoes and bay. He allows 
each sheep (wethers of the common breed, about 13 
to 14lbs. per quarter) seven pounds of potatoes per 
djy. A sheep put in, as the butchers call it, clean, 
or just in fleshy condition, but by no means fat, will 
be good mutton in six weeks, and prime in two 
months ; some of course are more thriving than 
others, but few will require a longer time to fat than 
here mentioned.'* 

I cannot find in any of the subsequent numbers of 
the magazine, that Mr. Townsend has given any 
further account of his own success. I am, there- 
fore, I suppose to presume that Mr. Ross’s experi- 
ment coincided with Mr. Townsend’s experience, 
namely, that a sheep weighing 13 or 141bs. per quar- 
ter, put into house in fleshy condition and fed with 
71bs. of potatoes per day with bay, will be prime 
mutton in two months. 

I am quite sure “ An Irish Farmer,” would con- 
fer a high favour on many country gentlemen as well 
in England as in Ireland, if he would take the trou- 
ble to furnish ample details of bis mode of shed- 
feeding sheep, founded on his long experience, 
through the columns of your useful publication. 

Sept. 21, 1140. A Munster Farmer. 


ON HOOSE IN CALVES. 

By T. Mayer, Sen., V. S., Newcastle-under- 
Lyne. 

(Abstracted, from, The Veterinarian , vol. 7, page 585.) 

I have lately met with this very fatal disease in 
several calves belonging to a neighbouring farmer. 
He had lost five before he consulted me ; a sixth, 
which was nearly dead, I tent to my establishment, 
and thus had an opportunity of examining it soon 
after death. The disease is accompanied by, or seems 
to be entirely dependent on, the existence of worms 
in the bronchial tubes and air passages into the 
lungs. I have sent you some specimens of them ; 
they belong to the ttrongylue species, and are one of 
the divisions of the filana. They are from an inch 
and a half to three inches in length, and, when 
viewed through a microscope, resemble so many 
silver eels. The disease, from its very peculiar 
nature, must almost invariably be fatal. 

The first symptoms which present themselves are 
a peculiar boozing or husky dry cough. The animal 
soon begins to droop and lose flesb ; and as the disease 
advances, the breathing is very much quickened, 
accompanied by an evident sense of oppression 
about the chest and a grunting noise, and the pulse 
beats one hundred times in a minute. The appetite 
is not much affected ; rumination continues, and the 
bowels are regular throughout the whole period of 
the disease. The discharge from the nose is of a 
mucous, and ’iot a purulent character. 

The animal sometimes lingers frem three to five 
weeks, the symptoms becoming more and more ag- 
gravated, the countenance anxious and distressed, 
the ears drooping, the eyes sunk in their orbits, the 


nostrils distended for air, the breathing more and 
more rapid, accompanied by this grunting distressing 
noise, and the beast is constantly restless : the ema- 
ciation aad debility is extreme ; and st length the 
poor beast terminates its career from exhaustion and 
suffocation ; the bronchial tubes, even to their mi- 
nutest ramifications, being completely plugged op 
with knots of worms imbedded in mucus. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, and deserving of attention, 
that the appetite continues good, and the boweli 
regular to the very end of the case. Upon laying 
open the whole extent ot the trachea, or the bronchial 
tubes, I found the lining membrane much less in- 
flamed than could have possibly been exacted. 
The inflammation was greater, however, in the bron- 
chi than in the superior air passages. 

A greatquantity of worms occupied tbe larynx and 
fauces ; but this may partly be accounted for, from tbe 
head and neck, after death, lying lower than the body, 
and thus seme of the worms gradually gravitating 
down ; yet the bronchial tubes seemed to be com- 
pletely blocked up. The posterior and superior part 
of tbe lungs possessed much of their external natural 
colour ; but, auteriorly, they were much inflamed. 
When cut into, tbe substance of tbe lungs seemed to 
be thickened, and indurated anteriorly; posteriorly 
and superiorly it had more of its natural structure, 
but was studded with red, vascular, and indurated 
patches, giving it a variegated appearance. 

The abdominal viscera, and the interior of tbe 
intestines were free from worms. The mesenteric 
glands were not enlarged. 

As the summer has been very dry, and the water 
of which the cattle drank, upon that particular farm, 
was very stagnant, l consider the calves to have 
taken the ova up in drinking, and which passed into 
the circulation, and were arrested in their progress in 
the place where nature designed them to be brought 
to maturity. 

Since the calf died from which these worms were 
taken, I have bad another placed under my care, 
upon which I performed the operation of tracheotomy. 

I then passed a whalebone probaing through tbe 
wound up to the trachea, as far as the larynx, but I 
could not reach any worms, nor was I more success- 
ful in passing it down to the commencement of tbe 
bronchial tubes, but the animal received great and 
immediate relief from the operation. 

I consider this operation a failure as to its en- 
abling me to extract tbe worms, but it is certainly 
highly useful in affording so much relief. 

I am trying the effect of Indian pink, combined 
with saline medicines, at the same time compelling 
the animal to inhale the vapour arising from melted 
tar and turpentine. I can say nothing of the ulti- 
mate effect of this mode of treatment at present; 
but it certainly has relieved tbe urgent symptoms. 

I shall feel obliged by your inserting this letter 
in The Veterinarian in order that the attention of prac- 
titioners may be brought to bear upon this subject, 
that some efficient mode of cure may be suggested. 
Clater, and some ether writers, describe s mode of 
treatment, which I consider would aggravate, rather 
than cure the disease, even if adopted, as they re- 
commend, in the earliest stage of it. 

I am very much inclined to consider the cures 
that are said to have been effected, as those of com- 
mon cold, and not of this peculiar malady. 

As many of your contributors will no doubt feel 
interested in having tbe ultimate results attendant 
upon the treatment of those cases of bronchitis, 
noticed in a former number of your journal ( vol.vii.p. 
585), I have much pleasure iu forwarding the parti- 
culars without further preface, except that 1 would 
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apologize to Mr. Youatt for not having noticed in my 
last paper his article upon bronchitis in that valuable 
publication. The Farmer’s Series ; it did not meet my 
eye till some time afterwards j had 1 seen it, it would 
have superseded much that mine contained. Having 
tjjus made the amende honorable , I shall proceed : — 

The little patient, upon which the operation of 
trachiotomy had been performed, recovered much of 
its condition, spirit, and appetite ; but as the wound 
in the trachea gradually healed up, it pined away 
again, and ultimately sunk, although the Indian pink, 
conjoined with saline medicines and fumigations, 
were followed up to the last. On a post-mortem ex- 
amination, I found not more than half the quantity 
of worms as in the first case, many of them having 
no doubt been expelled, or crept out through the 
opening into the trachea. The anterior and middle 
portion of the lungs were of a bright vermilion hue, 
shading gradually off to their natural colour towards 
their posterior portion, the lining membrane of the 
bronchi and air cells was much inflamed, but not so 
that of the trachea. 

I consider the operation of tracheotomy, in ex- 
treme cases, as a most valuable aid ; but it should be 
done low down, as it affords in the first place, greater 
facility for the expulsion of worms ; secondly, by 
admitting currents ofcold air immediately upon their 
nidus, itrenders their habitation less tenable; thirdly, 
it allows you as the wound closes up, the opportu- 
nity of operating again above. The operation is of the 
highest importance too in taking off the spasmodic 
effect produced upon the larynxeal muscles from the 
sympathetic irritation and effects of the worms, oc- 
casioning asphyxia to a great degree, but which is im- 
mediately removed by the operation ; the animal 
breathing afterwards comparatively easy. 

There were now five other calves left, nearly of 
the same age, and which had been running out along 
with the ethers ever since they were weaned ; these 
wore labouring under the same affection. Finding 
the medical treatment adopted in the last case did 
not succeed, I determined upon giving the turpen- 
tine a fair trial ; for which purpose l combined some 
oil of turpentine with common olive oil, but the far- 
mer felt so prejudiced against using any strong me- 
dicines, that he would not give it, for he had not 
only administered before be applied to me tar-balls, 
but the strong remedies recommended by C later, 
under the effect of which the calves were fast sink- 
ing. I therefore advised him to try a remedy my 
father used to employ with success, consisting of 
half a pint of lime water every morning to each calf, 
and a table spoonful of common salt dissolved in 
half a pint of water every afternoon ; keeping them 
out at grass, and varying their pasture from time to 
time. This plan of treatment was regularly pursued 
for some time, and succeeded ; the remaining calves 
were soon in perfect health, and suffered very little 
in tbeir growth : in fact a stranger not knowing the cir- 
cumstances, would not suppose they bad laboured 
under any disease. Where lime water cannot be 
procured conveniently, I would recommend half a 
drach. of aqua kali. pur. in half a pint of linseed tea, 
as a substitute. Common salt is a valuable medicine, 
either as a preventive to the development of worms, 
or ns a specific against some of the species, as the 
flake-worm, &c., it is particularly obnoxious to them 
either in or out of the body. 

There is little doubt that it must be transmitted 
along the absorbents, and pass through the secern- 
ing vessels with the proximate elements of which it 
is composed, in as intimate a union as when token 
into the stomach : for it is a well known fact that 
bodies taken into that viscus will become ab« 


sorbed into the circulation, and pass apparently un- 
altered through the secerning vessels of some of the 
glands of the body. If the secretions formed by 
the mucous membrane of the bronchi become im- 
pregnated with the muriate of soda, it would render 
the worms sickly, and occasion them to quit their 
bold, in consequence of which they would be easily 
expelled through the larynx and nostrils. Some 
individuals are in tbe habit of giving a table spoon- 
ful of powdered savin in half a pint of milk daily, 
with tolerable success. Others dress the inside of 
tbe nostrils with oil of savin, and administer a small 
portion of the same daily, diluted with vinegar. 
An old cowleecb told me be was always successful 
with tbe oil of savin. Some extol assfoetida rubbed 
down with vinegar. In consequence of tbe inflam- 
mation of tbe bronchial tubes and lungs, the admini- 
stration of turpentine, or other strong anthelminties, 
is of dubious policy ; for whilst you are striving to 
steer clear of Scylla you may fall into Cbarybdis ; 
but it ia tbe duty of tbe veterinary surgeon to watch 
narrowly tbe progress of tbe symptoms, and take his 
tack accordingly. It appears upon inquiry into tbe 
history of this singular and fatal affection, that 
where calves are of strong and vigorous constitutions, 
so as to wrestle with tbe affection till cold weather 
sets in, they will spontaneously recover. 

It occurs in all situations, and upon every descrip- 
tion of soil ; but is most frequently met with upon 
low marshy districts, particularly where the water 
percolates through a peat stratum of soil. Farms 
situated upon marshy strata are tbe least subject 
to it. 

It prevails to a great extent during very dry years, 
when the pit water upon different farms becomes 
nearly dried up, and rendered putrid and full of ani- 
malcules, as was the case upon that particular farm 
where tbe above cases occurred ; on this account I 
should strongly recommend tbe flinging into tbe pits, 
from time to time, some quick lime. As cattle are 
much addicted to go into the water during warm 
weather, and remaining there for some time, voiding 
tbeir dung and urine, our worthy Professor at the 
Veterinary College suggested the idea of the ova 
being furnished by this means, which a priori would 
appear very probable, as the worms belong to the 
species of intestinal worms which are found depo- 
sited in all situations of tbe animal body. A friend 
of mine, however, furnished me with a fact which 
militates against Ibis idea. He has two farms, one 
situated bigb and upon a calcareous marly stratum, 
where the disease is seldom or never known ; 
and the other lies low, and has a large piece of 
ground, into which he turns bis young colts and 
sheep, but which possesses a peat bottom. On one 
occasion, although warned by a neighbour as to tbe 
consequences, he turned his young rearing calves 
into it, every one of which took tbe hoose ; but by 
immediately sending them to tbeir old quarters, they 
soon recovered. He stated, moreover that his upper 
farm had only pit water upon it, which although in 
dry weather the ponds were nearly dried up, and 
rendered foul by tbe cattle standing in them dunging 
and staling, yet the beasts remained free from the 
disease. 

From the little that is known of the history of these 
parasitical animals, it ia impossible to say whether 
they are taken up in their state of ova from the fluids 
received into the intestines, or whether the ova are 
deposited within tbe nostrils, and there hatched to 
that point where their instinctive propensities de- 
velope themselves, so as to guide them to that situa- 
tion where they are found and brought to maturity. 
I myself consider that the vegetable matter and soil 
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through which the water filters furnishes the ora, 
which being taken into the stomach and intestines, 
and being smaller than the globules of which either 
the chyle or blood is composed, pass easily through 
the absorbents, and even the secerning vessels of the 
glands, and of mucous, or even serous surfaces. This 
appears to he the only way in which we can ration- 
ally account for their being found in various parts 
of the body in which they are met. I can readily 
conceive it possible for the ora to be transmitted 
through every series of ramifying vessels in the body, 
and yetnot become developed until accidental circum- 
stances turn up, such as a diseased gland, so as to 
favour the unfolding of that vital and vivifying 
principle inherent in seed of every kind . In my 
last paper these worms are stated to belong to the 
strongylus species, bat upon examining them more 
minutely, I consider them belonging to the variety 
called ununaria ; the characters of which are, body 
filiform, elastic, head with membranous angular 
lips, the tail of the female needle shaped, and that of 
the male armed with two hooks encased in a pellucid 
vesicle. 

The characters of the strongylus species are body 
round, long, the forepart globular and truncate, with 
a circular aperture, fringed at the margin, and the 
hind part of the male hooded, that of the female 
pointed. 

P.S. — I forgot to state that my son has met with 
three species of worms in the bronchial tubes and air- 
cells of an ass, whilst dissecting at college ; and 
what was very singular, there were no urgent symp- 
toms before the animal was killed to lead to any sus- 
picion of their existence. 

(To be continued,) 


HUNTINGDON AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Show and Ploughing Match took place on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 7. The ploughs and teams left the Market 
Hill at eight o’clock in the morning and set in on two 
grounds of Mr. James Veasey’s, at Godm&nchester. 
The show of stock and Implements was considerably 
larger than last year. At four o’clock above 400 per- 
sons sat down to an excellent dinner in the Assembly 
Room, Court Hall, supplied by Mr. Cartwright, of the 
Fountain Inn. The Earl of Sandwich in the chair, 
supported on the right by Lord St. John, Sir R. H. 
Hussey, Colonel Liaton, Mr. C. Barnett, the Rev. Jas. 
Linton ; and on the left by J. B. Rooper, Esq., Edward 
Fellows, Esq., M. Geo. Thornhill, Esq., M.P., D. 
Martin, Esq , and nearly all the landlords and tenants 
in the county. The usual routine of toasts applicable 
to the occasion, commencing with the Queen, were 
enthusiastically drank, and the proposers vied with 
each other in combining the interests of the landlord, 
tenant, and labourer, in one social bond, and recoin, 
mending still farther rewards to be held out to the la- 
bourers, tending to correct their social and moral 
habits. 

The following prizes were then awarded:— 

Class l. — Doable ploughing with two horses abreast, 
John Shaman; owner, Lord St. John, of Melchboarne 
first prize 2f. 10s. 2nd prize, Francis Hill ; owner, 
Geo. Bowyer, Didington, If. 10s. 3rd prize, Wm. Ro- 
bioson ; owner, W. Bowyer, Southoe. 

Class 2.— With three horses single, Wm. Fisher; 
owner Mr. Jas. Veasey, Godmanchester, 1st prize 21. ; 
boy, 10s. 2ud prize, William Duncan ; owner, Rev. 
Ja». Linton, Heaney ford, If. 5s.; boy, 5s. 3rd prize, 
Win. Dighton; owner, Mr. James Veasey, Godman* 
Cbeiter, 17*. 6d,; b»y, 3t, ®d, ’ 


LABOURERS AND SERVANTS. 

Class 1. — William Hodge, aged 56, has a wife and 
ten children, has received the sum of 24s. within the 
last four years on account of severe illness, 1st prize, 
21. 10s. Joseph Eillis, aged 61, has had 13 children, 
brought up nine, about 20 years since received from 
his parish 4s. per week for eight weeks in consequence 
of being kicked by a horse in his master’s service, has 
lived upon Mr. Beeche’s farm : Hemingford Abbott*, 
38 years, 2nd prize, 21. 

Class 2. — The labourer who shall have worked the 
greatest number of years withont intemperance on the 
same occupation or with the same employer. — Simon 
Bass, aged 65 years, lived with Mr. Isliss, of Swines- 
head, never received parochial relief, 1st prize, 2f.— 
2nd prize. Philip Grocock, aged 61, lived 50 years 
with Mr. Harradine, of Needingworth, if. 5s., 3rd 
Gre S° r D 65, lived 47 years ia 

Mr. Fletcher s family at Rampton, 15s. 

Class 4. — Maid servants who have lived the greatest 
number of years in the same occupation or with the 
same master or mistress.— Ann Knightly, 63, lived 40 
years in Mrs. Ulph’s family, 1st prize, If. 10s. Ann 
Wheelhouse, 58, lived 31 years in Mr. Button's family, 
St. Ives, 2nd prize. If. Elizabeth Warrington, 48 
yrs., lived 2Lyears, 3rd prize, 15s. 

BENEFIT CLUBS. 

The labourer or servant who shall have subscribed 
the greatest numbers of years.— Robert Gadsby, aged 
71, 48 years and 5 months, 1st prize, If. 10s. Stephen 
Meny, 77 , 48 yrs. and 5 months, 2nd prize. If. Thos. 
Foster, 75, 47 years, 3rd prize, 15». 

SHEPHERDS. 

The shepherd who shall have reared in the present 
year, the greatest number of lambs from any number 
of long-woolled ewes, not less than one honored, pro- 
portionally.— William Sawyer, servant to Mr. Vipan 
Sutton, ewes 105, lambs 160, 1st prize, 21. William 
Hill, shepherd to Mr.R. Daintree, of Hemingford, 334 
ewes, 455 lambs, 2nd prize. If. 10s. * 

SHORT WOOL CLASS. 

Thos. Gilbert, shepherd to bis Grace the Dnke of 
Manchester, 158 ewes, 202 lambs reared, 3 ewe lost, 21. 

STOCK. 

Class l.— J. B. Rooper, Esq., Ripton, three wethers 
under 2 years old, 1st prize, 8 f. 

THREE THAVES. 

Ciass 2.— H. W. Beaufort, Esq., of Holme House, 
Biggleswade, let prize, 8 L Mr. Ladds, of Ellington, 
2nd pnze, 4f. — * 

Clrsa 3. — 3 ewes that have suckled lambs to the 15tk 
J uly last.— Rev. J ames Union, Hemingford, 5 /. 

Class 4.-5 ewes fed on grass only.— Mr. W. Elp- 
slier, of Sutton, 3 f. 

NEAT STOCK. 

Bull of any age, Mr. R. W. Laxton, Morborne, 101 ; 
bull under 2 years, J. B. Rooper, Esq., Ripton, 51.: 
milch cow of any age, Mr. W. Ladds, Ellington. 51. ; 
2 steers under 2 yrs. old, Mr. W. Ladds, do., 5f. ; 2 
heifers under 2 years old, Mr. W. Ladds, do St- 
olen of any age, Mr. George, of Rythorn, lot * 


SOUTH-EAST HANTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 

1* RESENT ATI ON OF A PIECE OP PLATS TO TUI SECRE- 
TARY, C. OSBORN, ESQ. 

The fifth anniversary of this association, which was 
instituted for the purpose of affording encouragement to 
industrious end meritorious agricultural labourers resi- 
dent in the south-eastern district of Hampshire, was 
celebrated on the 14th ult., at the Red Lion Inn. Fare- 
ham ; where the President, Vice-Presidents, Commit* 
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tee, the Stewards, and a large party of gentlemen and 
others interested in agricultural pursuits (in all about 
130), partook of a sumptuous dinner, dessert, and fine 
flavoured wines, served in excellent style by Miss 
Harris. The successful candidates for the various prizes, 
to the number of about 100, were al*o regaled in an ad- 
joining room with a good substantial dinner, and a 
liberal allowance of strong beer. 

The chair was ably filled by the President of the 
Association — H. P. Delm6, Em., of Cams, near Fare-* 
bam. Messrs. Appleby and J. Baker officiated as Vice- 
Presidents. 

Among the gentlemen seated near the Chairman, 
were— Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart., Rev. Sir H. Thompson, 
Bart, the Hon. and Rev. W. Howard, Kev. W. Ilor- 
risoo, W. Thresher, Esq., W. Abbott, Esq., J. Barney, 
Esq., CapU Chads, R.N., James Warner, Esq., James 
Martin, Esq., J. G. Bourchier, Esq., E. G. Jones, Esq., 
W. Higgins, Esq., Rev. G. Abbott, James Thresher, 
Esq., Edward Paddon, Esq., C. Osborn, Esq., S. Bur- 
rell, Esq., &«., ficc. 

Immediately opposite the Chairman stood the testi- 
monial purchased by subscription, and intended to be 
presented on this occasion to Charles Osborn, Esq., the 
Secretary. It is a magnificent centre ornament for a 
dining table, and consists of a tripod base, supporting 
three figures of husbandmen with spade, seedlip, and 
sickle, a centre stem with three branches, forming an 
elegant candelabrum (made after the design of that 
presented to the Earl of Leicester on his elevation to 
the Peerage) and bearing the following inscription : — 

“Presentpd to Charles Osborn, Esq., by the members 
of the South-East Hants Agricultural Association, and other 
friends, to mark their approbation of his indefatigable exertions 
in establishing the Society, and as a token of the esteem in 
which be is held by his neighbours.— Sept. 14, Id40. f> 

The usual loyal and other toasts having been drank, 
and the prizes distributed to the successful candidates, 
the Chairman upon the occasion of returning thanks on 
his health being drank, said, “ It would be recollected 
that at the last anniversary meeting of the Association, 
it was unanimously resolved that some appropriate 
testimonial should be presented to their worthy Secre- 
tary, Mr. Osborn, io acknowledgment of his indefatig- 
able exertions. This had been carried into effect, under 
the superintendence of the Committee, and the presen- 
tation was fixed to take place at this meeting. They 
were all so well acquainted with the merit and private 
worth of Mr. Osborn, that it would be unnecessary to 
offer any remarks on his high character; it therefore 
only remained for him to request that gentleman to ac- 
cept the piece of plate wbicn now stood before him, as 
a testimonial of the esteem and regard which the mem- 
bers of the Association entertain for him, coupled with 
a sincere hope that he will long continue to enjoy the 
good wishes of his friends, and to advance the good 
work which he has so ably commenced. Having 
presented the plate, he would call upon the company to 
fill a bumper to the health ef Mr. Osborn, with three 
times three. 

Mr. Osborn (after the general cheering with which 
he was greeted had ceased), said he rose under such 
considerable excitement that be could net command 
words adequately to express his feelings on an occasion 
calculated to call forth all the sentiments of gratitude 
and regard which the human heart could develop© — 
when such a disinterested mark of respect was conferred 
upon him, which he little merited, and, he could assure 
the compaoy, never contemplated. It was true that he 
had been the first to call the attention of gentlemen to 
the objects to be achieved by means of such an Asso- 
ciation as the present ; but it was equally true, that had 
it not been for the zealous co-operation of the President, 
the Committee, and officers, his exertions would long 
since have been forgotten, and he should not have had 
the honour to meet them on that day to celebrate its 
fifth anniversary. He could assure his friends that this 
splendid tribute of their liberality would ever be a sub- 
ject of gratrful recollection to him— it would live long 
alter be had ceased to breathe— he would leave it to his 
children, us a memorial of the favourable manner in 
which their father's exertions had been viewed# It was 


gratifying to notice that similar associations had been 
established in various counties, the members being 
officers in the army or navy and civilians, who had 
merged all difference of political opinion, and united to 
promote the desirable object. Such institutions as these 
afforded the opportunity ef becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the character of the English peasantry, 
whom he felt confident would be found loyal, and 
patient under trials; and, should unhappily the country 
require their services in the event of a war, they would 
como forward, and prove that they were Englishmen 
still. Since the first foundation of this society, about 
800/ . had been distributed in rewards, and the labourers* 
cottages had become greatly improved in consequence 
of the incentive held out ; and he hoped that every cot- 
tager would have a garden, in which he could occupy 
his leisure hours, and thereby add to the comfortable 
support of his family. In his opinion agriculture was 
still in its infancy, and great improvements were capa- 
ble of being made ; it was therefore, he thought, desira- 
ble that all interested in the cultivation of the soil should 
join hand in hand in promoting improvement, and 
thereby increase the wealth and stability of the nation. 
He thanked the company most sincerely, from the 
bottom of his heart, for the valuable testimonial which 
they had been pleased to present to him; it would 
stimulate him to future exertion, and would exist when 
he had ceased to breathe. It reminded him of an ex- 
pression of a venerable old man, who, on receiving a 
premium from the society, said — 1 *' This 51. will do me 
more good than 501. of parochial relief — it will be some- 
thing to talk about when I am dead and gone.*’ — 
Abridged from the Hampshire Chronicle • 


NORTH SUFFOLK AND SOUTH 
NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The Autumnal Show of this Association was bold 
at Eye on Tuesday, Sept. 29. The show of stock 
was not quite so large as that of last year, owing to 
the recent meeting at Harleston, and the unpro- 
pitious state of the weather. It took place In a large 
meadow at the back of the residence of Thomas 
French, Esq., and for quality was rather superior to 
that of last year. There were two or three remark- 
ably fi ne Suffolk mares upon the field ; and some 
very fine sheep, belonging to Sir Edward Kerrison, 
Bart., M.P., and Mr. Thomas Crisp. There were 
also some very fine Suffolk bulls and heifers on the 
ground ; one of the former, belonging to Lord Hen- 
niker, M.P., attracted much attention, as did also 
a bull, belonging to Mr. Thomas Crisp. There was 
also a good show of swine. 

Among the samples of corn shown for prizes, 
there was a coomb of Talavera white wheat of Mr. 
Bull of Thomham, which was particularly admired. 
It was very bright and plump, and bandied well. It 
appeared to be considerably finer than any sample of 
the same description exhibited at Cambridge. A 
coomb of oats, belonging to Sir Edward Kerrison, 
likewise attracted much notice ; as did also a coomb 
of red wheat exhibited by Mr. R. B. Harvey, of 
Harlestown ; together with a coomb of Chevalier 
barley, shown by Mr. Bull. 

Sir Edward Kerrison exhibited some good speci- 
mens of mangel-wurzel. 

The Ploughing Match took place in a field in 
the occupation of Mr. Samuel Peck, of Langtown 
Green, and was well contested, the ploughing 
being done io very good sty le, notwithstanding the 
rain. 

The judges of the stock were Mr, Seth Sparke, of 
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Pakenham; Mr. Wo, Denton, of Rushbrooke ; and 
Mr. Thos. Capon, of Dennington. 

At four o’clock 100 gentlemen partook of a capital 
dinner, provided by Mr. Allen, at tbe Assembly- 
room. Sir Edward Kerrison, the president of tbe 
association, took tbe cbair, supported on tbe right 
by Lord Henniker, M.P., and on tbe left by tbe 
Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Bayning. There were 
also present— E. C. Kerrison, Esq., the Hon. and 
Rev. W. Henniker. the Rev. J. Bedingfield, tbe Rev. 
R. Cobbold, tbe Rev. H. Kirby, the Rev. T. D. 
Evans, the Rev. W. Spencer, Captain Thomas, J. 
J. Tuck, Esq., T. Utton, Esq., C. Smytbies, Esq., 
Osmund Clarke, Esq., Mr. T. Crisp, Mr. J. Gedney, 
Mr. Etherage, Mr. R. B. Hervey, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Diggins, &c. &c. Mr. Flowerdew, and Mr. S. 
Gowing, officiated as Vice-presidents. 

The following awards of tbe premiums were read 
b/ the secretary, Mr. Case : — 


Prizes tor Stock. £ g. d. 

To the owner of the best Suffolk cart stallion, 

no competition 3 o 0 

To the owner of the second best Suffolk cart 

stallion, no competition 2 0 0 

To the owner of the best Suffolk cart mare, 

Mr. Day, of Stoke 3 0 0 

To the owner of »he second best Suffolk 

cart mare, Mr. Berry, of Stoke 2 0 0 

To the o« ner of the best two-year old 
Suffolk filly, Mr. Flatfoot, of Redlingfield 2 0 0 

To the owner of the best Suffolk bull, Lord 

Heoniker 3 0 0 

To the owner of the best bull of any other 

breed, no competition 3 0 0 

To the owner of the best Suffolk cow, Mr. 

S. Peck, of Eye 3 o 0 

To the owner of the best cow of any other 

breed, Mr. R. B. Harvey, of Harleston . . 2 0 0 

To tbe owner of the best heifer for dairy, 

Mr. Day, of Stoke 2 0 0 

To the owner of the best 2-shear South- 

down tup, no competition 2 0 0 

To tbe owner of the best shearling South- 


down tup, Sir E. Kerrison, Bart., M P. . 2 0 0 
To the owner of the be3t shearling tup of 
any other breed, Mr. C. Etheridge, of 

Starston 2 0 0 

To tbe owner of the best five shearling 
Southdown ewes. Sir E. Kerrison, Bt., 

M.P 2 0 0 

To the owner of tbe best five shearling ewes 
of any other breed, Mr. C. Etheridge, of 

Starston 2 0 0 

To the owoer of the best boar, bred in 
Suffolk or Norfolk, Sir E. Kerrison, Bt. f 

M.P 1 o 0 

To the owner of the best sow, bred in 
Suffolk or Norfolk, Sir E. Kerrison, Bt., 

M.P 1 o 0 

PRIZE FOR FAT STOCK. 

To the owner of tbe best pen of five South- 
down shearling sheep, Sir E. Kerrison, 

Bart., M.P j 10 0 

To the owner of the best pen of five fat 
shearling sheep of any other breed, no 

competition 1 io 0 

To the owner of the best fat steer or heifer 
of any breed, Mr. R. B. Harvey, ‘of Har- 

leston 3 o 0 

To tbe owner of the best Norfolk or Suffolk 
home-bred steer or heifer, Sir E. Kerri- 
son, Bart., M.P 3 o 0 


£ «. d. 

To the owner of the best fat bog, Mr.Case, 

of Thorndon 1 0 0 

To the owner of the best pen of five fat 
Southdown shearling sheep, Sir E. Kerri- 
son, M.P 1 10 0 

To the owner of tbe best pen of five fat 
ewes, of any age, and of any other breed, 

• no competition 1 10 0 

FRIZES FOR CORN. 

[The corn shown to be the growth of 1840.] 
The first prize offered was two sovereigns, for the 
best coomb of wheat. The judges, Mr. John Sims 
and Mr. Win. Smith, made tbe following report : — 
In awarding the prize for corn, tbe judges beg to 
remark that with regard to that for wheat they felt 
themselves involved in considerable difficulty ; two 
samples only have been exhibited, one of remark- 
ably fine Tala v era wheat, and one of red wheat. 

Bound as they were by the terms of their in- 
structions merely to award a prize to the best 
coomb of wheat, they could have no hesitation in at 
once awarding it to the Talavera wheat. 

They would, however, respectfaily suggest that 
in future it would be advisable to offer a prize for 
the best white, and one for tbe best red wheat. 

In the present instance they have been compelled 
to decide in favour of a description of wheat which, 
however superior in mealing qualities, is not so well 
tidapted for tbe majority of soils in this district, as 
the red wheat exhibited by tbe other competitor for 
this prize, which they were bound to say is of decided 
purity and merit. 

In conclusion, they take tbe liberty of recom- 
mending for the future the alterations already 
pointed out ; and further, of advising that in tbe 
resent instance the amount of tbe premium offered 
e divided. 

Tbe prize was accordingly divided between Mr. 
Bull, of Thornham, for bia coomb of Talavera white 
wheat, and Mr. R. B. Harvey, of Harlestown, for 
his coomb of red wheat. £ a. d. 

To the grower of tbe best coomb of barley, 

Mr. Bull, of Thornham 2 0 0 

To the grower of the best coomb of oats, Sir 

E. Kerrison, Bart., M.P 2 0 0 

Extra Prizes. 

A silver cup, offered by Sir Edward Kerrison, 
Bart., M.P., for the best cultivated farm of not less 
than 100 acres, was awarded to Mr. Barnabas Bond, 
of Alburg, Norfolk. 

A silver cup, offered by Sir Edward Kerrison, 
Bart., M.P., for the best managed dairy farm, where 
not less than six cows are kept, was awarded to Mr. 
W. | Ed wards, of Eye. 

A silver cup, offered by tbe Right Hon. Lord 
Henniker, M.P. to the owner of tbe best pen of five 
Southdown shearling ewes, and one shearling South- 
down tup, was awarded to Mr. Thomas Crisp, of 
Gedgrave. 

A silver cup, offered by the Right Hon. Lord 
Henniker, M.P., to the owner of the best pair of 
two-year old Suffolk beifers for the dairy, and one 
two-year old bull, of the same breed, was awarded to 
Mr. Thomas Crisp, of Gedgrave. 


TAVERHAM AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On Thursday, tbe Taverbam Hundred held its 
anniversary at Rackbeatb, where a large number of 
agriculturists assembled. 
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Among the company on the ground were — Sir E. 
Stracey, N. Micklethwait, Esq., J. Lunge, Esq., 
Capt. Stracey and his lady and friends, YVm. Bur- 
roughes, Esq., Rev. K. Holmes, Rev.T. C. Blofield, 
Kev. O. Mathias, Messrs. T. Allen, Oldhous, Amies, 
Barnes, Brougheu, It. Cook, Samuel Cook, Drake, 
Doggett, Drake jun., Eaton, Etheridge, Feltom, 
Gooch, Jas. Green, Juby, Holmes, C. Mayes, Pratt, 
Porter, Pearce, M. Redgrave, G. Read, Robinson, 
Si be!, Utting, West, C. Wbaites, &c. &c. 

At five o'clock near sixty gentlemen sat down to 
dinner at the Green Man ; in addition to those we 
have named, the following gentlemen arrived — Sir 
H. Durrant, Jos ins Stracey, Esq., John Stracey, 

Eaq., Captain Loftus, - Estndge, Esq., E. H. 

Lyon, &c. 

The ususal toasts having been given and responded 
to. 

The President congratulated the society most 
sincerely upon the improvement which baa taken 
place since last year, an improvement beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. He would next venture 
to address a few words to them on the subject of the 
breeding of horses. Now that the roads were so 
superior, and therefore lighter iu the draught, it 
was necessary that the breed should be lighter, aud 
their speed in that case would be greater \ not only 
was this change necessary upon the rotd, but also 
at the plough. He bad brought a pair of horses 
from Cheshire, and they walked faster than the 
ploughman could keep up. In Yorkshire they bad 
a much lighter breed, and in order to show that 
because a bone was very large it did not of necessity 
prove that it was the heaviest, Sir E. Stracey quoted 
the fact that the bone of Eclipse was found to be 
much heavier than the largest cart horse, and the 
cause of this arose from the close formation of the 
racer compared with the loose and honey-comb 
nature of the booe of the cart horse. The lion. 
Beronet then allndrd to the objections that had been 
made against Norwich races, one of which was that 
it would tend to make the farmers jockies. He con- 
tended that races were beneficial, io so far as they 
tended to improve the breed of horses, which bad 
been the main object of himself and his friends in 
establishing them. Sir Edward then quoted the 
large prices from 1 to 200/. each, which the farmers 
in the north obtained for their horses at Homcastle 
fair, from their superiority in breeding ; and asked 
if it was not better to receive such, than to breed 
horses for a butcher's boy to beat along the road, 
and which fetched them not more than fifteen 
pounds. It should also be recollected that the 
foreigners *ave large prices in this country for good 
horses, ana he did not see why as good horses should 
not be bred in Norfolk as in any other county. The 
Hon. Baronet next adverted to the improvements 
which were now mnking in agirculture generally. 
Ho begged to express the gratification be felt at 
having seen so many farmers — some of whom were 
his neighbours — at the Cambridge meeting. Four 
or five years since, had it been recommended that 
they should attend such a meeting, the answer would 
have been ** We don't want to go to them to tench ua 
farming." What was the case now? farmers were gra- 
dually turning their attention to the effects of science 
upon agriculture, forgetting their old prejudices, and 
like truly scientific men tracing facts up to primary 
causes, and down to their effects. If they considered 
the wonderful works of the Almighty (perhaps this 
was not the place in which to mention a name of 
such reverence, and which tor the present he would 
substitute Nature), they would observe that creation 
always proceeded in circles ; that a bud is produced, 


that after a time it dies, corrupts, and is again made 
the means out of which some other of Nature's crea- 
tion is produced ; that everything ia formed of 
gases, which, after decay, are again absorbed bv 
some other production, and again re appear. Thus 
with ourselves we were made from the dust of the 
earth — at our death we again return to the earth, and 
the elements of which we were formed again re-ap- 
pear in some other form. Sir E. S. then explained 
the various chemical sukstauces of which organic 
and inorganic matter was composed, and recom- 
mended the farmers to make chemistry their study, 
as they would then be able more effectually, moro 
economically, and more profitably to themselves, to 
cultivate their land, because they would thus become 
acquainted with the certain proportions of different 
sods, and what additions of marl or other elements 
would render them more suited for the particulaar 
produce they wished to raise. And in order to show 
the necessity of such particular knowledge, the 
President explained how certain proportions of the 
same ingredients would produce the very reverse 
of the object required ; he therefore urged the im- 
portance of a knowledge of chemistry. The next 
object was the different qualities of iron, as well as 
the mode of case-hardening, which consisted in 
heating iron cherry red, and then rubbing it over 
with a composition made of the parings of the hoofs 
of horses and burnt leather. Iron was composed of 
three sorts, red shot, coal shot, and malleable. The 
first was tough when cold, and contained calcareous 
matter ; the second, of which chains were too often 
made, was very apt to snap, and therefore likely to 
do much injury to the horses by letting them down 
when pulling at a heavy loud. This contained sili- 
cious matter, and when broken hud a blueish tinge. 
Malleable iron passed under ponderous hammers, 
from 3 to 4000 pounds weight, which drove out the 
destructive parts and made it of great ductility, 
tenacity, and malleability. He had received chains 
from Norwich which bad broken from being made of 
the coal shot iron, and since he had given orders to 
have those of malleable, bis chains had never 
broken. This was worthy the attention of farmers, 
as it was a matter of expense. The next subject 
touched upon by the President was entomology. He 
stated that he had ploughed twenty inches deep, end 
bis turnips bad nowhere suffered from the wire-worm. 
He was trying an experiment to find out what fly 
this insect became, and why he had not suffered, 
and he recommended them to do the same. Whatever 
the conclusion, they must not be surprised, for 
when they recollected that from the caterpillar which 
crawled on the earth the most beautiful butterflies 
came, which exhibited ( though to the naked eye a 
mere down) all the same appearance as the feather, 
with its quill, which was apparent ns in the bird ; 
he said when they saw these things they must not 
be astonished, for it was only another proof of the 
infinite powers of God in comparison with the finite 
powers of man, and ought to induce them the more 
to follow up their researches, for although their pro- 
gress bad been great, still be believed the improve- 
ments in agriculture were nothing when compared 
with the means before them, and to which he believed 
there was scarcely any limit. All must strive to im- 
prove in some particular part. By this means much 
might he accomplished ; recollecting, as the Scotch 
proverb has it, that “ every little makes a mickle." 
He imputed the freedom of his turnips from wire- 
worms to deep ploughing, and be recommended its 
trial. After some further remarks, and thanking the 
company for their patience, the President sat down 
amid much applause. 

2 E 
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Captain Stracey, in returning bis acknowledge- 
ments for tbe complimentary manner iu which his 
health had been givou and received, said that he took 
great pleasure in that meeting, and upon reflection, 
that pleasure was enhanced by tbe recollection that 
last year he bad the day previous suffered from acci- 
dentally having taken poison, and be therefore bad 
greater reason to be thankful to Providence for pre- 
serving him that day. He bad been fortunate in ob- 
taining a prize for a yearling Ally, and be would 
offer a few observations on breeding horses, as he 
bad paid some little attention to the subject. He bad 
before him one of the best judges of a horse in tbe 
kingdom, Mr. Sibel, and Mr.S. agreed with him that 
tbe great error of tbe farmers was, that they did not 
breed from sufiiciently large or roomy young mares, 
for if they did they would avoid having the hatchet 
or sour beaded horses that they now bred from old 
mares. Again, if they discovered any particular 
faults in tbeirmare, they should select a horse which 
had none of them, and bv this means they would 
improve their breeds. It bad gratified him to obtain the 
prize, but at tbe same time be should have been more 
gratified if some more practical farmer than himself 
bad won it. Tbe I Ion. Gentleman then urged upon 
the farmers tbe benefits arising from liquid manure, 
which he bad experienced to a great extent, and the 
formation of large tanks, for tbe receipt not only of 
the diainings of tbe yard, but from tbe outhouses, 
und related an anecdote applicable to the question. 
In conclusion Captain Stracey stated his intention 
to give a cup at the next meeting for the best ox of 
any kind, combining symmetry with weight. 


DUNMOW AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

The following remarks were made at tbe late 
meeting of this society : — 

Mr. Low said, be could not help expressing tbe 
pleasure he felt at seeing the Dunmow Society going 
on so prosperously, for he thought it reflected credit 
on the parent Association, ana he bad no doubt it 
would show a prosperous character to the world— 
( Cheers ) — lie repeated be bad no doubt of it, coming 
from the stock from which it emanated. ( Cheers ) 
He had as a farmer regretted that aome of his 
friends held back from these Associations, and he 
bad asked many of them the reason for tbe want of 
support of what be thought the ad vantages arising from 
them; the reason, he was told, was thatthey were afraid 
of letting their landlords know certain little secrets, 
and he had replied that be thought the landlords 
could not be put too much in possession of those 
secrets, as it let them know the enormous expence 
tbe farmers were put to to produce the animals ex- 
hibited, and in the cultivation of their land : the 
landlords were in the dark on these matters some 
years ago, but they had now become practical far- 
mers, and were put into possession of those secrets. 
(Hear.) There was another important institution 
with which he w is connected — the Braintree Far- 
mer's Club. Other clubs of this nature were now 
rising up, and many practical matters were coming 
out of them. They met once a month to discuss 
practical subjects of an important bearing on the cul- 
tivation of the soil ; and he would recommend that 
on the heels of this Society they should form a Far- 
mer's Club, which he believed would tend to im- 
prove tbe farmers, for as they might come from 
different districts, each might be able to put his 
neighbour in possession of certain facts that would 


be of importance to him. He had learned much 
from the Braintree Farmers’ Club, and he had no 
doubt that highly beneficial results would come out 
of that Society. (Cheers.) lie again congratulated 
them on the state of the Society, and bo bad no doubt 
that if he met them next year, be should see them 
assembling in larger numbers than on tbe present 
occasion. 

Mr. Ciiesshyre said, he should like to explain 
something which had been said by Mr. Low as to 
the farmers not joining these Societies. It bad been 
hinted to bim that some mischief was done by inex- 
perienced landlords, from tbe statements which were 
made of the produce of the lands ; be alluded to oue 
statement, that by a certain course of culture, Essex 
land was capable of growing eight quarters an acre. 
Now’ be (Mr. C.) had bad great experience in farm- 
ing, (not, perhaps, here, but in other places,) and he 
would defy any gentleman to come into that neigh- 
bourhood, and go to any fifty acres of land in any 
parish in the Dunmow Union, and grow eight quar- 
ters of wheat an acre. He knew these statements 
were made, that this quantity was grown from small 
patches of land, and it was said they might do it on 
a large scale; but tbe thing was entirely different — 
the Bmall patch was not in the same situation as 
other parts of the land ; and he thought landlords 
could not for one minute be deceived by it, or that 
they would take advantage of it. ( Hear , hear.) It 
appeared to him that the landlord had a right lo 
demand of tbe tenant the value of the land as it was 
by itself, but if tbe tenant by extra culture produced 
extra results, God forbid that they should live amongst 
landlords who would take advanta^eof it. (Cheers.) 
Lord Maynard wus aware of tbe difference between a 
bad tenant, keeping the land in a bad condition, and 
ruining himself and his landlord, and another paying a 
fair rent, though the land by his own exerlious be- 
came of twice the value to him. A landlord dare 
not take advantage of this ; if be did he must ruin 
his own land, for the tenant's welfare was the land- 
lord's welfare, the more be grew the better it was 
for the landlord, because if the tenant died or left 
his farm, it was sure to be let — ( Cheer* ) — whereas 
if they lot their Und to a bad tenant they would 
never afterwards have it let at all. (Hear, hear.) 
He (Mr. C.) knew land where fer a course of years 
there bad been bad tenants ; now it was in different 
hands, and the occupier grew twice as much corn, 
but should the landlord demand twice as much 
rent? If he did he must be besotted both to his 
own and to the agricultural interest. ( Cheers ) 
But still it might injure them by saying they 
were to go and grow eight Quarters an acre, (or the 
landlord says, “ My land must be worth so 
much more, if they can grow that.” (Hear.) 
There was a hail-storm in the district some years ago 
in which a great breadth of corn was destroyed, sod 
a valuation of the loss was made by two gentle- 
men, to one of whom be (Mr. C.) remarked bow low 
they hnd stated the averoge of corn ; to which be 
replied he thought it was hardly fair to state it at 
three quarters an acre — he thought it was fairer to 
take it at twenty bushels. Yet this was the land 
on which the statements went forth that they were 
to grow eight quarters an acre. He thought these 
statements did a great deal of mirchief, for an inex- 
perienced landlord might argue from them, — “this 
is what my land is worth ; and I will take for rent 
a proportion of eight quarters of Mr. Foake9’ wheat,” 
(Laughter.) Tbe statements which had been thus 
made were not the truth, they were exaggerations, 
and did mischief, though there was not one lindlord 
in ten who would believe them*— (Cheers.) 
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SOUTH CHESHIRE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 

(ABRIDGED FROM THE CHESTER COURANT.) 

The South Cheshire Agricultural Society, which 
was established three years ago, under the most 
favourable auspices, held its anniversary at North- 
wicb, on Thursday September 29. The stock was 
exhibited in a piece of ground belonging to Mr. 
Deans, who kindly lent it for the purposes of the 
Society ; and the Judges on the occasion, were Mr. 
Scotsou, of Liverpool ; Mr. Barrett, of Cumberland ; 
and Mr. Hampson, of High Legb, in this county. 

THE DINNER. 

At four o'clock the subscribers and friends of the 
Society repaired to the Angel Inn, where a very 
excellent dinner was prepared by Mr. Gibson. 
About 160 sat down, and amongst the company we 
noticed the following gentlemen : — Geo. Wilbraham, 
Esq. M.P., Chairman ; J. F. France, Esq., Vice- 
President ; Sir Charles Shaker!?, Bart.; Rev. G. 
Clayton ; Lee Townsend, Esq. ; Rev. J. Armitstead ; 
Jas. Sker rote, Esq. ; John Plant, Esq.: Jas. Torakin- 
son. Esq. ; Rev. J. Brookes, Senior Rector of Liver- 
pool ; Mr. Woolf ; Mr. Harper ; Mr. Plaot, jun. ; 
— Swinburn, Esq.; Mr. Dodd; Mr. Prescott; Dr. 
Sproston; Mr. Leicester ; Mr.Gresty; Mr. Martin; 
Mr. Harding; Mr. Wild ; Mr. Palin ; Mr. Antwis ; 
Mr. Cawley; Mr. Nickson; Mr. Done; Mr. 
Tomlinson; Mr. Bodeo ; Mr. Bolshaw ; Mr. Web- 
ster; Mr. J. llemer; Mr. Vernon; Mr. Burgess ; 
Mr. Acton ; Mr. Brookband, Ac. &c. 

After the cloth had been removed, and the usual 
toasts drunk, 

The Vice-President proposed “ the health of the 
Chairman, Mr. Wilbraham/’ and complimented him 
upon the able manner in which he had performed his 
duties (feud cheers). 

The Chairman, after expressing his thanks for 
the iuanner in which the toast had been received, 
said be had heard with the greatest satisfaction what 
bad fallen from some gentlemen with regard to the 
subsoil plough. He perfectly agreed with Mr. 
Palin, that it was one of the greatest improvements 
ever introduced ; but after all, they must look more 
particularly to that department of farming in which 
they were so highly favoured by nature — be alluded to 
cheese- making; and there was one point here, 
namely, the system of cheese colouring, to which he 
would beg to draw particular attention. It had been 
estimated by a very celebrated individual, that be- 
tween 10,000/. and 20,00 01. was annually expended by 
the farmers in the purchase of annatto, for the pur- 
pose of spoiling and poisoning the produce of the 
country. This fact was called to his attention a 
year or two ago, by a gentleman who had de- 
voted the latter part of his life to practical farming. 
No man, he thought, united greater scientific attain- 
ments to knowledge of practical farming than Dr. 
Eathom ; and that gentleman had told him that their 
society would do comparatively little unless they 
looked into this matter, for they were constantly 
spoiling their cheese by this pernicious colouring. 
This was the view of Dr. Latham, and he wished 
that gentleman to write an essay, but his growing 
infirmities prevented him from complying, and he 
(the chairman) hud not time to undertake the task. 
He had, however, informed the committee that he 
would give a premium for au essay on this subject— 
such an essay as would combine the chemical pro- 
perties of the annatto with its adaption or inadaption 
to cheese making. He should wish the eat ay to 


comprise three points. The manner of its preduct ion 
and properties — the quantity exported, and the 
manner of adulteration, — and thirdly, follow the 
matter up in regard to the practical part of cheese 
making. He had scarcely spoken to one individual 
who did cot declare that he preferred cheese without 
colouring, and he (Mr. Wilbrabam) would not eat 
coloured cheese. If the public liked this painted 
stuff, let them, of course have it ; but it was their 
duty as practical men to endeavour to show them 
its pernicious qualities. If any gentleman would 
undertake the essay, perhaps he, (the chairman) 
might be enabled to give him some assistance as to 
the quantity exported, Ac. He hoped, in conclusion, 
that the society would go on increasing until all the 
improvements desired were carried into effect. He 
now begged to give “ The Cheshire Dairymaids.” 
(Cheer*.) 

The Chairman said the next toast was one 
which would lead them more particularly to consider 
the nature of the institution which they had that day 
assembled to support. And it certainly gave biiu 
the greatest satisfaction to see so many landholders, 
farmers, and practical men meeting together for one 
purpose — to impart and to receive instruction on 
agricultural affairs. He had long wished to see a 
society like this formed in the county of Chester — 
ever since, indeed, they had given up the Altrincham 
branch of the Manchester Society ; and now it was 
established, he thought it might be productive of the 
most valuable results. He bad pleasure in congra- 
tulating them on the appearance of the stock that 
day, and although the cattle was not very numerous, 
as the epidemic was nt that time so prevalent, yet it 
was highly creditable to the county. He felt much 
pleasure in being able to attribute the improved con- 
dition of stock, in some measure, to the efforts of 
this society, and he was glad also to be able to state 
that the green crops of tbe county had much im- 
proved. There was much, however, for them yet to 
do, befoie they could compete with the great agri- 
cultural counties, as there were many crops in Che- 
shire which, he was sorry to say, bore more weeds 
than ears. The object he bad at heart was not so 
much to introduce a novel system of agriculture, as 
to endeavour to make perfect that which they already 
possessed. One great object ought to be tbe im- 
provement of tbe grass lands, and no improvement 
was so well adapted to that end as draining, and 
they never could have good sweet crops unless the 
land was well drained. A good practical farmer 
bad just mentioned to him a new plan of draining, 
which he bad practised with great success, and cer- 
tainly draining was the foundation of all good farm- 
ing. Even on the dry lands in Delamere Forest he 
had not one field which did not require additional 
draining, and every year he saw the necessity of 
using still further exertions to keep tbe water under. 
He did not intend to say anything with respect to 
the breeding of cattle, for he had not come there 
to deliver a lecture on agriculture, altbeugh 
this was a subject to which he had long directed his 
attention. Tbe use of manure, however, was a very 
important part of farming. They all knew very well 
what the common manure was, but he found there 
had been a now sort of manure lately introduced 
into the country, which was spoken of very favour- 
ably, and if any gentleman present had tried it, be 
should he glad to hear them express the results, 
A friend of his bad made tbe trial and found the result 
as follows. I hree hundred square yards, or l-16th 
of au acre, bad been manured with half a cwt. of 
nitrate of soda, and produced 35 sheaves — 1251bs 
of wheat, or 27 bushels to the acre. Three hundred 
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square yards without nitrate of soda on the adjoin- 
ing butt produced ‘20 sheaves — 861bs. of wheat, or a 
little more than 18 bushels to the acre. The soda 
was laid on the lield on the l.ith of April. That 
was a roost prodigious increase, and if it would 
always answer as well, it was certainly w orthy of 
being generally adopted. It must also be admitted 
that nothing had been of greater importance to the 
Cheshire farmer than the introduction of bones, and 
he did not believe the dairy farms would be worth 
half so much, if it were not for the use of that ma- 
nure. He would say nothing about irrigation, which 
was essential to good farming, but would observe 
that it was not only to his grass lands that the Che- 
shire fanner must direct bis attention, but also to 
the cultivation of his corn. With respect to the 
cultivation of arable land he had little to say ; but 
one improvement lately made was of the utmost 
importance, and would very much increase the gene- 
ral amount of produce — he meant the subsoil plough. 
Last year he visited Scotland, where this plough 
was much used, and he never saw such crops as 
were there produced. He was also told by a gen- 
tleman from Ireland, that the use of the subsoil 
plough was the making of the farmers there. He 
(the Chairman) bad a plough which be exhibited at 
the last meeting, and he must confess it had answ ered 
the purpose extremely well. This plough, however, 
should always be conjoined with the system of 
draining — and then, whether applied to clay or 
lighter land, It could not fail of being attended with 
the most beneficial resnlta. He understood that Mr. 
Woolf had used this plough, and he should there- 
fore like to hear him state whether it had been of 
any advantage to him, for practical questions of this 
nature were the subjects which ought to occupy 
their attention at such a meeting as the present. 
There was another part of their society which he 
could not help approving of— he meant the system of 
giving rewards to husbandmen snd labourers, for 
bo did wish to unite all classes in defence of their 
improving agricultural system. No country in the 
world grew better corn than England, and no country 
was more capable of improvement; and he did think 
that man was the best patriot, who effected the best 
improvements, and was the best cultivator of his 
native soil. The Chairman concluded by giving — 
** Success to the South Cheshire Agricultural So- 
ciety.” Nine times nine. 

The President said, he bad to propose the health 
of a gentleman to whom they were highly indebted 
for the valuable services he Lad rendered to the so- 
ciety; he meant their worthy secretary, Mr. Martin, 
which was drank with three times three. 

Mr. Martin rose snd said — Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I am afraid the poor services I have 
rendered to this most excellent institution are far 
abort of entitling me to the high honour yon have 
done me in drinking my health in the very flatter- 
ing manner you have done ; but since you have been 
pleased to condescend to pay me snob a mark of 
respect, it certainly becomes my duty to acknowledge 
it, by offering to each of you my most sincere and 
grateful thanks. I cannot help taking tbis opportu- 
nity of congratulating you all upon the immense 
benefits which have already arisen to the agricul- 
tural interests of this county, by the formation of 
this society , snd I feel convinced, that the noble 
ends for which it was established, will, ultimately, 
be accomplished in an eminent degree. My occupa- 
tion, naturally,* gives me a pretty good opportunity 
of ascertaining the effects produced by the opera- 
tions of this institution ; and whether l happen to 
be riding through the country, or enjoying that 


society I so much delight in, viz., my agricultural 
friends, sente fresh proof presents itself daily, and 
almost hourly, of the success of this undertaking. 
1 conceive it to he the duty of every mau who may 
entertain an opinion upon nny particular subject 
connected with the welfare of agriculture, manfully 
and fearlessly to express that opinion, and so long 
as he does so respectfully, 1 make no doubt but be 
will always be respectfully listened to, — for it is 
by an interchange of sentiment, and by private and 
public discussion, that the most important im- 
provements are set on foot and effected. We have 
this evening heard many very valuable remaiks 
upon agricultural matters generally, and particu- 
larly upon the properties of different kinds of ma- 
nures, — some advocating bone manure, others nitrate 
of soda, and so on ; and if you will give me leave, 
I will now take the liberty of troubling you with 
my opinion upon this subject. Nitrate of soda, I 
think, has not been in use long enough at present to 
prove its general utility, and therefore l would by 
all means give it a fair trial ; but bone manure has 
proved itself, and we are all aware of the immense 
effects it has produced in this county as a top 
dressing for our pasture lands ; but 1 think tbere 
is a field open for the further application of bones, 
which, if properly attended to, will effect n vast im- 
provement in the cultivation of our clay laud farms. 
At present the use of bones upon clay farms is 
principally confined to the pasture lands; but, in a 
few years, if they continue to be used as freely as 
they have hitherto been, the pasture lands will have 
been gone over, and as it appears we can be sup- 
plied with bones from abroad, at a remunerating 
price to the farmer, in addition to wbat are from 
time to time produced in tbis country, it becomes 
a subject of the deepest interest to consider what 
is the best way of turning this most valuable ma- 
nure to the best account. I am quite aware that 
ours is a dairy county, and that cheese is, and I 
trust always will be, our staple commodity, but I 
see no reason why it may not be a corn growing as 
well as a cheese making county ; and I feel con- 
vinced that the system 1 am about to take the liberty 
of recommending, would, if adopted, instead of 
robbing the cheese tub, be a great succour to it. 
The system 1 would take leave to recommend, ap- 
plies mainly to clay land, and it is this — instead of 
manuring the mowing lands from tke farm-yard, I 
would give them a good coat of bones, say from 3 
tons to 50 cwt. to tbe statute sere, and this added 
to the condition tbe permanent mowing lands are in 
to begin with, I make no doubt would cause them to 
mow well for tbe next 7 or 8 years, and materially 
improve tbe quality of tbe bay. 1 would next re- 
commend that the lands set apart for tillage should 
be thoroughly drained to takeaway tbe surface water, 
and that tbe farmer should be allowed to use bis 
farm-yard manure (which would uot then be wanted 
for bts mowing) for arable purposes, either to be put 
upon the clover root, or for a green crop, or, indeed, 
in any other way that be might think most advisable. 
And if tbis plan were pursued, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that with a less tillage be would be 
able to grow mere than double the quantity of both 
corn and straw than lie does at present, and at all 
times have a change of tillage, and bis land would 
always be in a situation to give him a good crop 
of either oats, wheat, or clover, or even a crop of 
Swede turnips if be thought proper to grow them. 
Under the present svstem we all know, that when 
a piece of clay land has undergone a course of 
tillage, it is obliged to belaid down (and often with- 
out even a top-dressing upon tbe clover root to com* 
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pensate it for what it baa suffered,) and to lie 
dormant for 6 or 7 years till its time of punishment 
comes again, during which period it is absolutely 
unprofitable both to the tenant and the community 
at large ; nnd I believe there are at this moment 
thousands of sores of land in this very county io a 
state that may be considered almost entirely out of 
cultivation, every acre of which, in my humble 
opinion, may be turned to good account. If the 
tillage lands were well under-drained and manured, 
the very poorest of our clay land, 1 make no doubt, 
would bring a crop of oats ; whereas, according to 
the present system, there is a vast deal of it that the 
farmer dares not think of ploughing for a crop of 
oats, even after it has taken its five or six years* rest 
ond refreshment, but it is actually ploughed up again 
for a summer fallow, thereby adding another year of 
positive expense to the five or six years of no return 
during its slumbers. When I have recommended 
some of the farmers with whom I came in contact to 
improve their dairy stock, their answer has invariably 
been, that their winter keep was not good enough 
for high bred cattle, and that, consequently, common 
hardy cows suited them best ; but if the system I 
have presumed to recommend was adopted, the far- 
mer, 1 think, might venture to possess himself of a 
better description of stock, as he would have clover 
for his horses to eat in the winter, and, consequently 
would have both better and a greater quantity of bay 
to give bis cows, as well ns some oats in the spring 
and calving time, — a luxury which, I am afraid, 
many stocks upon poor clay land farms are seldom 
permitted to enjoy ; therefore, instead of the course 
of husbandry 1 am taking the liberty to recommend — 
trenching upon the dairy — I hope, I have satisfied 
you that it would, as I have observed before, be a 
great support to it. Gentlemen, when it is in the 
power of the farmer to bone bis mowing lands him- 
self, I would, as his friend, stronglv recommend 
him to do so, instead of paying bis landlord interest ; 
but I am fully aware that there are many honest and 
industrious men who have no spare capital to employ 
in making any extensive improvements of this sort, 
and in these cases, I would most respectfully take 
leave to recommend their landlords to lend them a 
hand, by doing it for them ; but, of course, instead 
of the landowner receiving 7 or 8 per cent., which is 
something like the rate of interest generally paid 
for bones when applied to pasture lands, I think he 
might reasonably require to or even 1 2 per cent., 
and while this rate of interest would amply remune- 
rate the landlord, it would, ot the same time, mate- 
rially improve the condition of the tenant, and 
ultimately increase the value of the fee-simple of the 
freehold , to a very considerable extent. Gentlemen , 

I must beg pardon fer having ventured to trespass 
so long upon your patience, and take leave to drink 
all your good healths, and the healths of those who 
may be roost dear to you. 

The CiisinwA m then gave “the health of the 
Judges of the day.** (Cheers.) 

One of the Judges replied to the toast. — He said, 
if they had given general satisfaction, he was very 
proud of it, for to expect that satisfaction had beon 
given to all parties was somewhat unreasonable. 
Every man would think his own stock the best, but 
the judge** had endeavoured in their decisions to do 
thmr duty fairly and impartially. (Cheers.) Before 
sitting down he might be allowed to say, that he 
bad been accustomed to agricultural pursuits through- 
out his life, and had invariably endeavoured to 
promote the true interests of the farmer. In some 
of those attempts be did not think he bad been al- 
together unsuccessful. He felt convinced that the 


interests of the farmers were striotly identified with 
those of the landowners, and he hoped tbst this would 
be mutually acknowledged. (Hear.) He admired 
Agricultural Societies, because they wrere the means 
of conveying useful information to the practical 
farmer; but such societies also required the co- 
operation of the landlords — and without their nssist- 
tance, the farmer never would be enabled (as Mr. 
Woolf had on a former occasion expressed it,) to 
grow two blades of grass where one only grew be- 
fore. There ought also to be such a confidence 
established between them as would convince the 
farmers that they were safe in making their improve- 
ments, and this could only be done by granting long 
leases. This system was adopted in South Lothian, 
and their worthy chairman had told them of the be- 
nefits resulting from it. There was much difference 
of opinion as to the best means of cultivating soil ; 
but one thing was universally admitted, that draining 
was every where necessary before land could be 
made highly productive, fioth clay and sand land 
required, and he thought it a question worthy of 
being taken into consideration of the gentlemen of 
the county whether it would not be advisable to em- 
ploy some scientific person who really understood 
draining, and do that part of the business themselves. 
At present the landlords frequently gave tiles, but 
if they would do all the draining, and charge their 
tenants a sufficient per centage, be was certain the 
farms would be more permanently improved. There 
was another remark be had to make. Within the 
limits of this society every variety of soil presented 
itself, and consequently there was net the same 
chance for one farmer as another. The man who 
cultivated a cold wet stubborn sail, could never oom- 
pete with him who cultivated a rich fertile soil, and 
therefore he did say, that ae it was the former de- 
scription of land which mo*t needed improvement, 
regard should be particularly paid te that by the 
committee agid other influential persons connected 
with the Society. 


PRESTON AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On Saturday, Oct. S, the annual show of live stock, 
implements of husbandry, roots, &c., took place in 
tho new cattle market, adjoining Mr. Pearson’s, the 
Unicorn Inn, Moor Park ; and was succeeded by a 
dinner at Mrs. Scott's, the Bull Inn. 

The Judges of the stock were Mr. T. Bonn, of 
Lowther Castle, Mr. Wilson, of Crackenthorpe, and 
Mr. Blackmoor, of Hammerton Hall, near 81 aid burn. 

About half-post three o’clock, a party of about 
seventy gentlemen sat down to an excellent dinner, 
at Mrs. Scott's, the Bull Inn. T. B. Crosse, Esq., 
the President of the society for the ensuing year, 
occupied the chair. He wag supported on the right 
and left by J. W. Patten, Esq.,M.P., J. N. Fariog- 
ton, Esq., Richard Snell, Esq., John Cunliffe, Esq., 
T. R. W. France, Esq., John Paley, senr., Esq., 
George Jacson, Esq., J. Lomax, Esq., R. E. Allison, 
Esq., John Cooper, Esq., Kingston Salisbury, Esq., 
R. Walmsley, Esq., H. P. Fleetwood, Esq., James 
Fair, Esq., John Lord, Esq., I bomas Birchall, Esq., 
R. Park, Esq., R. Roth well. Esq., the Rev. Gardnor 
Baldwin, &c.. &c. Mr. Barton F. Allen ably sus- 
tained the office of vice-chairman. In other parts of 
the room we observed Messrs. Almond, J. Clayton, 
J. Noble, Morrell, Cookaon, Bannertnan, &c., &c. 
The cloth having been removed, and the usual 
toasts drank, 
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The C if airman in proposing “ the Preston Agri- 
cultural Society, and increased prosperity to it’* — 
(cheers) — said it would naturally be expected that 
filling the situation which ho did, he should offer 
some observations on (he subject of agriculture. 
He regretted that bis want of information on the 
subject, as a practical aud experimental farmer, 
would prevent him from being of much service to 
them, as anything be might say would not be the 
result of his own personal experience. (Hear, hear,) 
There were, however, one or two propositions to 
which he might allude, which appeared so self- 
evident, so well established, and so rational, that it 
was only necessary for him to advert to rather than 
attempt to enlarge upon them. Agriculture might 
he believed be divided into two great branches, the 
first of which was the cultivation of the soil so as 
to increase its productive properties by an improved 
system of tillage, and an improved system of crop- 
ping — (cheers) — and the other great branch into 
which be conceived agricultural Improvement 
divided itself, was improvement in stock ; and the 
reason for this was, that the farmer should produce 
an animal, which, with the same quantity, but 
perhaps a different quality of food, would produce 
in a given time, on equal if not a greater amount of 
profit. ( Cheers .) To illustrate what he meant, he 
would say, in the language of the commercial ists, that 
they should turn over their capital more frequently and 
have a quicker return. Supposing that upon three 
acres of land they could produce, by better cultiva- 
tion, and by a better breed in stock, double or 
perhaps treble the return of income, it was quite 
clear that to the extent of their improved profits 
upon an average of years, they were not only bene- 
fiting themselves in that respect, hut were laying 
a foundation for increased and increasing advan- 
tages. ( Cheers .) He was happy to learn from the 
inspectors that the appearance of the fnrms which 
had been surveyed for the prizes of that day, pre- 
sented an auspicious aspect. There was, he under- 
stood, a larger quantity of draining, and an increased 
quantity of green crops, especially of turnips ; be- 
sides which they could not fail to observe a great 
improvement in the quality of stock — he meant to 
say improvement in the breeding enterprise of the 
district. He was glad also to learn, that since last 
year, there bad been on accession of competitors for 
improvements in farming generally, — one of the 
most useful departments in the competition encou- 
raged by these societies. (Cheeiing.) He might 
state, qb a proposition which be believed was 
universally conceded, that one of the most essential 
requisites in the successful carrying forward of 
agricultural science, was drainage. (Hear, hear.) 
In the county of Lancaster the laud was of a nature 
peculiarly requiriog draining, and it was invariably 
found that the yield of produce was greater when 
land was efficiently and permanently drained. In 
fact, no suggestion had of late years received a more 
unanimous sanction than that important department 
of agriculture. He felt, therefore, bound to recom- 
mend, as strongly as be could, the adoption of the 
system. Ne one could travel over the country with- 
out being struck with the quantity of superfluous wet, 
of rushes, and other baneful growths, which were 
to be seen disfiguring the land in every direction, 
the consequences of not sufficiently dislodging water 
from the soil. Farmers were in the habit of putting 
lime and manures on these wet and sterile lands, 
but he was quite sure that if, instead of spending a 
pound in lime, they were to spend 15s. of it in 
drainage, they would reap double if not threefold 
the advantages, and that not for the present time 


only, but permanently. (Cheers.) His own ex- 
perience, though it was not extensive, assured him 
that improvements were always remunerated, and 
the return for agricultural enterprise was, generally 
speaking, as quick as it was certain. ('Cheers.) The 
subsoil ploughing was a system of husbandry, which 
was in immediate connection with the meeting of 
that day, and which, he bad understood, had pro- 
duced the most beneficial effects wherever it bad 
been brought into practice. He should, at a future 
period of the evening, be glad to hear the observa- 
tions of any gentleman who had used this implement 
(and he believed there were such in the room,) and 
who could doubtless give useful information respect- 
ing it. (Hear, hear.) Another point to which be 
might t.llade was that of green cropping. There 
could be no doubt that green crops were most ad- 
vantageous. Turnip husbandry, for instance, in- 
cluded among its benefits the best opportunity for 
rotation of crops, the production of excellent food 
for cattle, and the opportunity of effectually cleansing 
and weeding the land. It was gratifying to find, 
therefore, that turnip husbandry was increasing in 
this district, a change, which be trusted, would be 
of extensive operation. 

Mr. Bannerman, the secretary, read over the fol- 
lowing names of new subscribers. 

John Wilson Patten, Esq., M.P., Bank Hall, 
Warringtou ; R. E. Alison, Esq., Chamock ; J. 
Gardner, Esq., Sion Hill, Garstang ; Alex. St. Clare, 
Esq., Joseph Bray, Esq., Samuel Horrocks, jun.. 
Esq., John Bairstow, Esq., John Paley, Esq., John 
Cooper, Esq., Mr. Andrew Halliday, Mr. James 
Pearson, Preston ; Kingston Salisbury, Esq., Liver- 

E ool ; Sir Thomas Whitehead, Uplands ; Rev. Robt. 

[oroby, M. A., Mr. George Kent, Mr. George East- 
bam, Walton-le-Dale ; Rev. Mr. Hornby, St. Mi- 
chaels; Mr. Burridge, Fleetwood; Mr. Richard 
Whittle, Penwortlinm;; Mr. Jns. Melling, Fishwick ; 
Mr. Henry Wilkinson, Chipping ; Mr. Morrell, 
Ley land ; Mr. Thomas Fisher, Lay ton ; Mr. Robt. 
Dickinson, Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Mr. Patten, M.P., rose to return thanks, and, on 
rising was received with great applause. He per- 
fectly concurred with what bad been said on the 
subject of draining. The draining prize at Liver- 
pool the other dsy was given for thirty-six miles of 
drainage (cheers) — a proof that this department 
of agriculture was beginning to be appreciated, and 
an example which he sincerely trusted might be 
generally and universally adopted. He begged the 
company to believe, that so long as be was a member 
of the society, whether in his public or private 
capacity, be should use his best efforts for the pros- 
perity and the welfare of this society in particular, 
and of the cause of agriculture generally. (The 
hon. member resumed his seat amidst load 
cheering.) 

REPORT OF THE PRESTON AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 1840. 

Messrs. Walker and Fisiier, Inspectors. 

“ Having been appointed general inspectors for 
the Preston Agricultural Society, which comprises a 
great extent of country, and made up of various 
dispositions of land, a few remarks may be expected, 
from the situation we bold. 

*' The first and highest premium that came under 
the notice of the inspectors is for * the best cultivated 
farms,* which have by far the greatest merit attached 
to them, if found worthy of the society’s premiums. 
It is not similar to paying attention to a few acres 
for a green crop premium, but it embraces a range 
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of good management, connected on all bands with 
good farming. 

Upon the premium farm iii the first class, Mr. 
Richard Ball's, of liossul Grange, a proper rotation 
of crops seems to be attended to. Nearly twenty 
acres of green crops, in drills, iu good order, are 
growing upon it. Thirty-five acres of clover and 
grass seeds were sown tue preceding year, and are 
in excellent order, part mowo and part pastured. 
There has also been sown on this estate nearly fifty 
acres of wheat, peas, and barley, the present year, 
in drills ; the mm drill having been used by the 
family on the farm, for more than thirty years. 
There is no ancient meadow or pasture upon it, but 
the land is constantly progressing, apparently, from 
green crops and tillages to corn crops and grass 
seeds. 

“The second class farm; — Mr. Thomas Fisher, 
Layton. The merit in this consists of laying down 
eight acres of clover and grass seeds without a crop 
of corn in the preceding year, in a very handsome 
manner. Also, in considerable amount of well- 
manured green crops, top dressing of pastures, and 
also handsome amount and good clovers sown in the 
present year. 

“The third class farm ; — Mr. Richard Platt, of the 
Rose Whittles, in Leyland. The fences and ditches 
have been regulated in a handsome manner ; small 
closes of land laid together ; and swampy portions 
reclaimed ; considerable amount of stone draining 
has been done ; and there are very efficient tillages. 

“ Merit of the highest kind is due to Mr. Thomas 
Fleming, of Longbridge, for draining most efficiently 
and extensively ; also with following up with very 
suitable and extensive tillages. The good ef- 
fected on this farm is almost incalculable, whether 
taken in value to the landlord, or in substantial effect 
given to it for farming, tlie contrast is very 
striking between this and some adjoining land in an 
nndroined state, well worthy the attention of the 
neighbourhood. The competition for the drill beans, 
and Swede turnips, has been particularly strong ; 
for the former nine, and the latter fifteen competitors, 
in both of which there were a great majority of ex- 
cellent crops. 

“ On the general stocks of cattle viewed upon the 
farms, the Competition was not so very numerous, 
but the stocks very meritorious ; and, as of necessity, 
there must be unsuccessful candidates, we can assure 
those in that class, the competition wss extremely 
severe. 

44 On the general character of farming in the dis- 
trict, we beg to offer a few remarks on the dry, 
seody, or loamy soils, the farming and knowledge of 
their properties seems pretty well understood. But 
it is on heavy wet soils, whether in corn or grass, or 
overflowing extents of country, that the farming 
interest is most suffering. It is not on one, hut 
this is the triennial occasion, they have had to 
struggle with seasons of unexampled wetness and 
coldness, making the productions small, and materi- 
ally injuring it in quality. Under these circum- 
stances bis expenses in husbandry are heavy ; bis 
prospects for the future, in unavoidable defective 
cultivations, very meagre ; little or no remuneration 
for his outlays or capital employed ; recent additional 
butthens in the county rates; all of which combined, 
almost threaten his existence as a respectable mem- 
ber, in the class in which it is desirable he should 
move. Now, as it is desirable both for the interests 
and character of farming that this should be remedied, 
so far as landlord and tenant can do it, it seems de- 
sirable that the relative proportions which each 


ought to beer, be well understood. If, on the part 
of the farmer, he have bis land on terms that there 
is scope for improvement, with industry, to set to 
work, and make the necessary improvmnnts as early 
as possible. If on tlio other hand, he is cramped 
with higher rents than the land cun beur, (which is 
almost always the case in wet and undrained soil,) 
we advise the proprietors to look into the matter, 
and render assistance in a liberal manner, if the 
cases seem to require it. And as it seems it will 
come to this, that undrained land will be well 
understood, and the hist to obtain and keep reputa- 
ble tenants, so it will be for their continued interests 
that an early application of it be effected. It would 
not alone he raising tlie farming character in the dis- 
trict, but it would be conferring a benefit on a well 
disposed body, viz., the agricultural labourers, who 
would hail with gratitude uny improvements in their 
respective townships during the ensuing winter. 

“ We beg to add that these bints ere given wilh 
the greatest deference, and, as we have only the wel- 
fare of the landlord and tenant, and the progress of 
improvement at heart, they will be received by all 
with the same spirit which emanates from us." 

G. J AcssoM, Esq., then rose to address the company 
on the subject of the subsoil plough. He could not, 
he was sorry to say, come before them as an expe- 
rienced practical agriculturist ; he had been brought 
up in a different line oflife, and his early attentions 
had been devoted to commerce; he had only re- 
cently commenced as an agriculturist, and therefore 
could only presume to give his opinions rather as a 
theorist, than as the result of extensive personal ex- 
perience. (Cheers,) He bad expended his capital 
in land, and his first inquiry therefore was, how to 
make tke best of it for himself and for his tenants. 
As to draining, he had signified to those who fanned 
under him thut he would produce the necessary 
capital for making the requisite drainage, on condition 
of receiving five per cent for it, in addition to the 
rent. (Cheers,) Mr, J. then proceeded to enter into 
some details in reference to the plan Le had pursued, 
and spoke to the following effect:— The land iti 
which I have so far used the subsoil plough consists 
of a strong soil, from ten to eleven inches in depth, 
lying on a strong bed of rich clay. The land has 
been, in former years, frequently marled, and cropped 
with wheat and oats until exhausted ; and, when it 
came into my possession, of little annual value. To 
restore it, I have drained it with stone, or tile and 
stone, taking care to fill up the drains with small 
stones, covered by an inverted sod to within an inch 
or two of the top of the clay. After this, an oat crop 
is taken, and the field ploughed early in November 
with the common plough (drawn by four horses), 
throwing a furrow eight or nine inches deep, and fol- 
lowed by the subsoil plough, loosening the earth five 
to six inches beneath the furrow of the first plough, 
without bringing the subsoil to the surface. The 
field is divided into 4 ‘ Lands" of seven to eight yards 
wide, on the first of which the common plough 
throws a furrow, returns, throwing another, to the 
place from which it started, and repeats this course 
until each “ land," has been so traversed, when the 
horses are put to the subsoil plough, which follows 
in the furrows made by the first plough, and so on 
until the field is finished. (Hear, hear.) In con- 
clusion, lie could assure the company, he was quite 
ersuaded, that by drainage in the first instance, and 
v the subsequent use of the subsoil plough, the land 
of this important agricultural district might be most 
extensively nnd permanently improved. — (Loud 
cheers,) 
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WRANGLE AND EAST LINCOLN- 
SHIRE AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

On Tuesday October 6, tbe first aniversary of this 
society was celebrated in tbe village ef Wrangle. 

THE DINNER 

took place in a spacious booth erected on part of tbe 
orchard of J. Kinder, Esq., tbe excellent Treasurer 
of tbe Society. 

Shortly after S o'clock, tbe chair was taken by 
Tuos. Gee, Esq. of Boston, supported on tbe rigbt, 
by II. Haudley, Esq., M. P., the Rev. — Morley, 
Raithby, W. Loft, Esq., Trustborpe, T. Broughton, 
Esq., J. Kirkbam, Esq., Ilagnaby, &o.; on tbe left, 
by the Ilev. R. Wright, vicar of Wrangle, G. J. 
Heathcote, Esq., M.P., J. Wright, Esq., Witham 
Cottage, Rev. T. W. Boon, Friskney, J. Hewson, 
Esq., Laythorpe, G. Holland, Esq., Wigtoft, W. 
Gurfit, Esq., Boston, &c. The vice-chair was filled 
by J. Rawson, Esq., Boston ; and among the general 
company, which numbered nearly 250, we noticed 
Messrs. Fountain, Leek, H. Munk, Mastin, Jackson, 
dec. &c. — Grace having been said by tbe Vicar of 
Wrangle, and the customary toasts drank, 

The Chairman proposed “Tbe Members for tbe 
Southern Division of Lincolnshire." (Applause.) 

G. J. Heathcote, Esq., in returning thanks, ex- 
pressed the pleasure with which hehadrecived their 
summons to attend them that day, and assured them 
that if he could render any assistance to the agricul- 
tural interests, or to them, he would have been pre- 
sent, bad it been ten times tbe distance. (Applause.) 
lie ever came into this part of the county with lively 
feelings of pleasure: be had been connected with 
Lincolnshire for twenty years, and although time 
flew, his feelings of gratitude could never fly, when 
be remembered that his first connexion with the 
county commenced in these parts. (Hear.) He 
had bad the misfortune to meet them on many oc- 
casions, under the most unfavourable circumstances 
to agriculture : tbe storm had now dispersed, and if 
there were still remaining some passing clouds upon 
their prospects, the intelligence, industry, and per- 
severance of the farmers would see them through it 
all. (Applause.) With regard to the epidemic that 
was raging so seriously among tbe cattle in many 
parts, he had communicated on the subject with the 
Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, who 
had referred bim in answer to tbe printed directions, 
with which be did not doubt they were familiar ; at 
the end of his letter, however, be (the Secretary) 
bad stated, on tbe authority of a gentleman who bad 
attended the boards, that a very simple cure was, 
the use of epsom salts, and abstaining from bleeding. 
( Hear.) Mr. Ileathecote proceeded to allude to bis 
recent visit to France, detailing tbe comparisons be 
bad drawn between French and English agriculture, 
and the favourable nature of those comparisons to 
tbe farmers of this country. He continued : be was 
proud to bear testimony, to tbe great benefit of these 
Associations, in promoting agriculture— -in strength- 
ening the position of the farmer — and in rendering 
him ns respected as he was respectable. ( Applause .) 
He would conclude by expressing bis complete de- 
votion to the agricultural interests of this great land : 
be was bound to it by every feeling which can bind 
man to man, or man to bis country ; he was 
bound to it by his duty, being with ilia colleague, 
representatives of the most important agricultural 
district in the empire ; he had passed the heller part 
of his life among them ; he was a farmer, he repre. 


sented farmers, and be felt that at such he ought to 
know every process connected with their interests, 
from tbe passing of a law to tbe draining of a furrow. 
(Applause.) He was bound to the prosperity of 
agriculture — for all that he bad came from tbe land ; 
and, in addition to all these ties, be was bound to 
them by one still stronger— by gratitude — for he 
was certain that no one had ever received aueb 
kindness from an agricultural constituency as he 
had, and whatever were bis faults, ingratitude was 
not one of them. ( Laud applause.) 

H. Handley, Esq. M.P.,on rising, was very cor- 
dially received. He concurred most fully (he said) 
with his bon. colleague in all be had set forth — in one 
respect only be differed from bim, and that was, 
that after having been engaged for six months in tbe 
business of the legislature, he did not feel inclined 
to take up a spade and work knee-deep in a furrow 
for the remainder of tbe year. (Laughter.) He 
thanked tbe committee for the compliment they had 
paid him for offeriug him the presidency of the so- 
ciety for tbe first year, but congratulated them on 
their having placed it, after he had felt compelled 
to decline it, in hands better able to protect tbe 
interests of the society. They would bear with him 
while he referred to the operationa of such societies 
a9 this ; the strength — he could not say tbe infancy 
— of which they were met to celebrate. If they 
looked upon these societies only for the good results 
they conferred upon the occupants of the soil, they 
would take s very narrow view of the question. In 
all ages, and in the most civilized lands, where agri- 
culture flourished, the arts flourished also : they 
were mutually connected by the strongest ties 
of interest. ( Hear.) Mr. Adams bad alluded to 
the improvement effected in waste lands in Scotland 
— he needed not to have travelled so far, for of all 
places which had been advantaged by agriculture, 
this district offered a most convincing testimony to 
the improvement produced by a careful cultivation 
of the soil. (Hear.) The increasing population, 
some samples of which they had bad that eveniug 
(laughter), demanded increased means of support; 
and they would acknowledge bow much had been 
effected towards that object in the district round 
them, when they recollected how short a time it was 
since their fens had only been inhabited by wild 
fowl, and their wolds by rabbits, whioh now pro- 
duced the food of man, and presented as cultivated 
a district as was to be found beneath tbe canopy of 
Heaven, ilow had this been effected? By tbe ac- 
quisition of science, in aid of skill and capital. Tbe 
progress of engineering bad relieved the fen coun- 
try from water, and tbe same power bad intersected 
the land with the rail-roads, materially increasing 
the facility of transit, and producing great advantage 
to every institution of the country (hear.) The 
chemist had brought them bones, by which they had 
expelled tbe rabbits, and now grew corn instead. 
This district was, in fact, a sort of model farm to all 
England, and their example had been followed at 
tbe extremities of Europe. As an instance of what 
had been the effect of their example, he would state, 
that in 1823, when the bones supplied by this coun- 
try were found insufficient for their wants, they 
were imported from abroad : tbe declared value of 
the import was then 14,00 01. per annun : in 1836, 
when the Inst return was made, tbe declared value 
had increased to 254,0001. (Hear hear.) As tbe 
population was so rapidly increasing, could they 
but continue, by some better application of manure, 
or new selection of seed, also to increase the growth 
of wheat a bushel an acre, the produce would be 
half-a-million of quarters per annum, quite food 
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enough for the population, which was said to in- 
crease at the rate of 1000 a day. If by the employ- 
ment of improved implements, also, another half- 
bushel could be saved, it would be an additional 
fund for this increased demand. Certain it was, 
that while a beneficent Providence adds to the 
wealth of the nation in the shape of its population, 
it will also aid the endeavours of man to furnish suf- 
ficient for its supply. ( AppUiuse.) Nothing could 
tend more than such meetings as the present to pro- 
mote so desirable an object — the interchange of ideas 
between experienced men — the examination of the 
comparative merits of animals exhibited — and (as 
had been well observed by the respected vicar) 
showing to the labourer that good character and con- 
duct and integrity would not go unmarked by the 
British farmer. He would say to them, go on and 
prosper : he could never believe that such societies 
could be too thick, for the more heads that were em- 
ployed in the great work, the more likely were they 
speedily to bring it to a happy conclusion. ( Loud 
applause.) 

J. Kawson, Ksq., proposed — “The Secretaries.” 

Mr. Harrison acknowledged the compliment for 
himself and colleagues, assuring the company that 
the success which had attended their efforts had 
quite surpassed their most sanguine expectations, as 
they had started seven months ago with a fund of 
only 9 a.— (Applause.) 

PETERBORO’ AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

(ABRIDGED FROM THE LINCOLNSHIRE HERALD.) 

The nnniversary meeting of this society took place 
on Thursday Oct. 1, and Saturday Oct. 3 , and passed 
off in a manner highly gratifying to its managers. 

The ploughing took place on Thursday the 1st inst., 
on a piece of Fen land in Thorney. T he number of 
ploughs entered was considerable, and the work 
generally well performed. The judges in this de- 
partment were Messrs. W. E. Griffin, Werrington, 
Edw. Carr, Warmington, and J.Tebbutt, Upton. 

The judges of stock, &c. were Messrs. R. T. 
Mosel r , Somersbam, R. Smith, Burley, and R. Maw- 
by, Spalding. 

THE DINNER. 

Shortly after 3 o’clock, a numerous and highly 
respectable party of gentlemen interested in agricul- 
tural pursuits, sat down to dinner, at the Angel Inn. 
The chair was filled by Dr. Strong, supported on the 
right by Tycho Wing, Esq., the Rev. J. Wing, J. 
Herne, Esq., Ac., on the left by Lord George Gor- 
don, Col. Hardy, — Simpson, Esq., &c. The vice- 
chair was occupied by R. W. Lnxton, Esq., and 
among the company were Messrs. Bullen, Edmunds, 
Worsop, Lawrance, Fullard, and Dawson (Ing- 
thorpe ) were also present. 

The customary toasts having been drank, and re- 
sponded to, the rev. chairman proposed “ Tho 
Judges.” 

Mr. Robert Smith, of Burley, returned thanks 
for himself and colleagues in an appropriate and sen- 
sible speech, declaring that however difficult had 
been the duties of their office, they had entered upon 
them with a straightforward determination of doing 
their duty ; and he was happy to say that they had 
quitted the *bow-vard with the unanimous feeliug 
that they could not reflect, in any one instance, upon 
having made an erroneous award. With respect to 


the exhibition of stock generally, he would say that, 
bearing in mind the prevailing epidemic, which had 
kept a# ay many animals entered, it would do credit 
to any society in England — in the class for oxen, in 
particular, the animal which had taken the prize 
would not disgrace the Smithfield show, if it should 
be entered ( Hear , hear). Although small, they had 
never seen a better exhibition of extra stock. He 
concluded by explaining the circumstances of the 
division of the prize for implements — and which had 
been owing to the great difficulty they had experienced 
in selecting any one implement from the many choice 
specimens exhibited. (Hear), 

Col. Hardy proposed the health of Tycho Wing, 
Esq. (Great applause). 

Mr. Wing said thut he had not anticipated having 
to appear before them a second time that evening. 
He felt a warm interest in the success of such asso- 
ciations, whose efforts tended to promote good farm- 
ing throughout the kingdom. They who ventured to 
question the utility of these societies, must be bigots 
indeed. It had been remarked by a distinguished 
speaker at the last Cambridge Meeting, that “ no 
country was more safe from foreign aggression than 
that which was at ease within itself as to the means 
of supplying its population with food.” Mr. Wing 
proceeded to notice certain remarks which bad been 
made by Professer Buckland at Cambridge, and which 
he thought were not characterised by the care which 
should distinguish so eminent a philosopher. Al- 
luding to geology, the Professor bad stated that geo- 
logists had discovered that the formation which pro- 
duced the celebrated wheat at Burwell, near Cam- 
bridge, was to be traced within narrow limits from 
the eastern to the western parts of the kingdom : and 
that any farmer who by the assistance of a geologist 
could discover this stratum on his laud, would be 
enabled to grow wheat of the same quality. He (Mr. 
Wing) need not inform them that this depended on a 
great variety of circumstances,— -on what other sub- 
stances were mixed in the soil, on the elevation, the 
aspect, the dryness, or humidity of the climate, and 
so forth : and he thought the learned professor had 
jumped at rather too hasty a conclusion. Professor 
Buckland had also stated, as one proof of the utility 
of the subsoil plough, that it bad enabled wheat to 
grow with a ro«t five or six feet deep. It happened 
that he (Mr. Wing) knew an instance, (probably the 
one alluded to by the Professor,) in which this had 
occurred ; it happened in a gravel pit, when the 
earth having been removed, the wheat had shot its 
roots downward ; but if they were to conclude, from 
the testimony of the learned Professor, that wheat 
therefore required a depth of sir feet, he feared it 
would be long before their crops came to anything 
like perfection (Hear). The real utility of the sub- 
soil plough was, in his opinion, after the land h ad 
been thoroughly drained, to break up tbs under so il, 
by which fissures will be formed ; these would be 
penetrated by the rain, and would open the whole 
mass to the action of the sun, the wind, nnd the frost : 
the soil would thereby be mellowed, the heavier parts 
would subside, and the lighter would remain at the 
top, more finely pulverised, and better suited for the 
growth of corn : the improvement was permanent 
but gradual, not sudden. In another instance also, 
the Professor had been in error, with respeet to the 
growth of Italian rye-grass (Hear). After stating 
that it grew well on soils in perts ot certain counties 
which he enumerated, he proceeded to inform them 
thnt a geologist by examining the soil, could tell at 
once where ir might be grown and where not. Now, 
lie believed it wus well known that Italian rye-grass 
was very easy of propagation j whether it was ad- 
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visable to grow it or not was another consideration 
( hear and laughter ) — but few fanners would require 
the aid of a geologist in such a matter as this. Jle 
did not in the least despise the contributions of 
science to agriculture ; but he felt that science sup. 
plied the raw material, which must be tested by the 
experience of the farmer. They might, it was true, 
receive much light from the labours of the philoso- 
pher — but the practical knowledge of the agricultu- 
rists must always be taken into the account ( Hear), 
He should always consider it his duty to support 
such societies as the present — because he was con- 
vinced that they must promote not only good farm- 
ing throughout the kingdom, but good fellowship 
among themselves (Applause), 

The remaining toasts were ** the Stewards,” u the 
Secretary,” (acknowledged by Mr. Lawrance), 
&c., &c. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AGRICUL- 
TURAL MEETING, 

Held at Alnwick, October 1. 

The dinner took place in a spacious pavilion , which 
bad been erected for the occasion , in the Malting 
Yard, in the Green Bat, belonging to Mr. Atkinson, 
of the Queen's Head Inn, who furnished the dinner. 
The Hon. H. T. Liddell presided, and was supported 
on bis right and left by Lord Howick, William Law- 
son, Esq., High Sheriff of Northumberland, the Rev. 
Mr. Percy, of Warkwortli, the Hon. II. Grey, Capt. 
Frederick Grey, R.N., Charles Hosanquet, Esq., of 
Rock, George’ Burdon, Esq., of Felton, Cnpt. Smith, 
Alnwick, — Askew, Esq., Glenriddeu, H. Liddell, 
jun.. Esq., Tone of the chairman's sons), the Rev. 
L. S. Orde, Alnwick, rev. Mr. Burrell, Sir Edward 
Baker, William Orde, of Nunnvkirk, Esq., William 
Rod dam, of Roddam, Esq., Colonel Stanhope, of 
the Guards. — At the table of the Vice-chairman, 
Ralph Cnrr, Esq., of Hedgeley, were — the Rev. Mr. 
Rooke, of Embleton, Hugh Moises, Esq., of Amble, 
Adnm Atkinson, Esq., of Lorbottle, — Blngden, 
Esq., Ford Castle ; William Burrell, E<q., Broom - 
park, Thomas Smith, Esq., Togston, D. Robertson, 
of Ladykirk, Major Clutterbuck, Warkwortli, J. 
Boag, Esq., of Warton, Rev. Mr. Carr, and John 
Ridey, of Purk-end, Esq. The customary toasts 
having been given and responded to, 

The Chairman said, he was sure the company 
would drink this toast with the more satisfaction at 
present because their feelings would be uncontrolled 
by Mr. Grey’s presence. He was unavoidably ab- 
sent, but he had transmitted a paper to the Secretary, 
connected with some agricultural experiments, which 
Mr. Sindnir would be good enough to read to them, 
after they had drunk Mr. Grey’s health. The toast 
was drunk with three times three. 

Mr. Sinclair then read the following paper: — 

EXPERIMENT UPON TIIE APPLICATION OP NI- 
TRATE OF SODA AND GYPSUM TO GRASS LAND. 

The plot of land upon which the experiment wos 
tried, is of good gravelly loam, in three years old 
grass, and well covered with such perennial plants 
a* ore usually sewn for pasture, viz., white clover, 
trefoil grass, and timothy, but without red clover, 
which probiddy may account for the failure of the 
gvpsum, which has been proved to be more effica- 
cious in promoting the growth of that blade than 
any other plant. 

The plot of land consisted of four acres, hid in 


ridges of equal size. On the 18th of April, each 
alternate ridge was sown with nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 1 cwt. per acre. Some of the remaining 
ridges were sowo with gypsum at the rate of 10 
bushels per acre. One with both nitrate and gyp- 
sum, and 11 without anything. Great pains were 
taken in cutting and making the bay, to keep the 
produce of the ridges selected for the experiment, 
perfectly distinct. The hay on each was carefully 
weighed when put into pike, and the result was as 
under. 

No. 1 . 112 square yards, without any manure, 
produced 9st. 41b. of hay, equal to 2 tons 81 stone 
per acre. 

No. 2. 112 square yards, to which 10 bushels 

per acre of gypsum had been applied, produced 
exactly the same quantity, so that no benefit arose 
from the gypsum. 

No. 3, 1 12 square yards, to which nitrate of soda 

was applied on the 18th of April, at the rate of 1 
cwt. per acre, produced 14st. 7lb. of hay, equal to 3 
tons 146 stone per acre, being an increase of 1 ton 
65st, over Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 4. 112 square yards, to which both nitrate 
end gypsum were applied in tbe above-named quan- 
tities, produced l4st., equal to 4 tons 125at. per acre, 
being 21 stone per acre less than the produce from 
nitrate alone. 

The cost of 1 cwt. of nitrate of aoda, brought to 
the field, was 22s. t and the increased value of the 
hay produced by it was on the field from 41, to 5 T, 
besides which at this (Sept. 26), the fog or after- 
math of the land to which tbe nitrate was applied, is 
much better than tbe other. 

I applied the same manures te alternate ridges of 
different kinds of grain, but the crops being strong 
and the weather wet, tbe com was so much lodged 
and twisted, as to make it difficult to keep the produre 
of each quite distinct, so as to come to a correct and 
satisfactory conclusion. Nor can the experiment be 
so effective as if made upon thinner and lighter crops. 
I intend, however, to prosecute a course of such ex- 
periments, as it would be dangerous to decide upon 
the results of one particular season and one descrip- 
tion of crop and soil ; and it will, at all times, give 
me pleasure to communicate anything likely to be 
useful to the public, through tbe medium of the 
Northumberlsnd Agricultural Society. 

Dilston, 26th Sept., 1840. John Grey. 

To Godfrey Sinclair , Esq. 


RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The fifth annual meeting of this association was 
held at Richmond, and iu the quality of the stock 
shown, fully equalled, as in the quantity, it surpassed 
any of its predecessors. 

At three o’clock precisely, a party of upwards of 
eighty gentlemen sat down to a most excellent din- 
ner, provided by Mr. Hills, at King’s Hem! Inn. Iu 
ihe absence of the Earl of Zetland, the noble presi- 
dent of the Society, the chair was most ably filled by 
R. M. Juques, Esq., of St. Trinians, the senior vice- 
president, who was supported by the following, 
among other gentlemen — Major Healv, Johu Booth, 
Esq., Edward Booth, Esq., John Wharton, Esq , 
Win. Armitoge, Esq., Francis Morley, Esq., George 
Gilpin, Esq., John Colling, Esq., Rev. W. F . 
Wharton, John Wood, Esq., of kimbleswortb, Ro- 
bert Harrison, Esq., of Liudrick, and John Parring- 
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too, Jun. t Esq., of Marton. The judges of the show 
— J. Robinson, Esq., — Wiley, Esq,, of Brandsby, 
T. Mestermsn, Esq., Little Danbv, and Messrs. 
Smurthwaite, Severs, Carter, James Bell, Wetherell, 
of Durham, Ottiwell Tomlin, the acting secretary ; 
Las, of Darlington, W. Gill, and Thomas Bradley, 
Sowerby. Thomas Charge, Esq., the other vice- 
president, took the vice-chair, and was supported by 
John Harland, Esq., Thomas Lax, Esq., Captain 
Hogg, Seymour Deighton, Esq., William Lister, 
Esq., John Barker, Esq., of Healaugh, Messrs. Roll- 
ing, Outhwaite, Whitelock. Wade, Watson, and 
Hutchinson. 

PRIZES FOR CATTLE. 

Class 1. For the best short-horned bull, of two 
years’ old and upwards 5/., Mr. W. Raine; for the 
second 2/., R. M. Jaqnes, Esq., four competitors. 

2. For the best yearling bull 5/„ R. M. Jaques, 
Esq.; for the second 2/., Mr. Sowerby, jun., three 
competitors. 

3. For the best two years old fat steer 31 ., the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland. 

4. For the best cow that has bad a calf since 1st 
Jan. last 3L, John Booth Esq.; for the second 2/., 
R. M. Jaques, Esq., four competitors, 

5. For tb9 best two years old heifer in calf 3/., 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland ; for the second 
1/., Mr. Wm. Pybus. 

6. For the best yearling heifer S/., John Booth, 
Esq.; for the second 1 1., Mr. Wm. Raine, four com- 
petitors. 

7. For the best mare for breeding horses for the 
field 31 ., Mr. Layton, Rokeby, nine competitors. 

8. For the best mare for breeding coach horses 
3/., Mr. Rd. Jaqnes, four competitors. 

9. For the best mare for breeding cart horses 31., 
Mr. Wm. Middleton, seven competitors. 

10. For the best aged Leicester tup 5/., Air. Rd. 
Outhwaite; for the second 21., Mr. Wm. Allison, 
four competitors. 

11. For the best shearling Leicester tup 51., Mr. 
Ild. Oath waite; for the second 21., Mr. Thos. Allison, 
seven competitors. 

12. For the best pen of five shearling wethers 31., 
Mr. Cutbbert Watson; for the second 1 L, the Earl 
of Zetland. 

13. For the best boar 21., Mr. Severs. 

14. For the best breeding sow 11., Mr. Cundale, 
of Atley Field, four competitors. 

The usual toasts having been drank. 

The Chairman said he had great pleasure in pro- 
posing the healths of the three gentlemen who had 
favoured them with tbeir attendance as judges on 
this occasion. He was quite sure that their deci- 
sions had given, though quite naturally not univer- 
sal, but certainly very great satisfaction. — “ The 
Judges.” ( Applause ) 

Mr. Wood returned thanks on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues, and said they were most happy 
to give tbeir services to an association which pro- 
duced such an excellent show of stock as this did. 

The Chairman gave “ The Successful Candi- 
dates.*' 

Mr. Boom returned thanks. 

Mr. Seymour D high ton acknowledged the toast 
of the unsuccessful candidates. 

Major Healy rose and said that the toast be was 
about to propose would, he was quite sure, be re- 
S|>onded to with great pleasure by all present, for 
they might well he proud of a young man who had 
taken so distinguished a lend in agricultural pur- 
suits as their worthy chairman, Mr. Rd. Jaques — 
that ibis toast at least must be drank with all the 


honours. ( Drank tcith comiduably mare than three 
times thru . ) 

The Chairman returned thanks for tlm very kind 
manner in which his health had been drank. He 
said that the pursuit of agriculture was one which he 
bad indeed taken up most warmly, both as regurds the 
breeding oi slock ami the cultivation of the soil, 
convinced that there was no pursuit more noble, nor 
one in which the prosperity of this district especially 
so much depended. He had great satisfaction in 
seeing that notwithstanding the small amount of pre- 
miums offered for competition at this meeting, com- 
pared with others of the same nature in the neigh- 
bourhood, they still had a show so good both in qua- 
lity and quantity, as the one they had that day 
witnessed. He hoped, however, they should be able 
another year to offer prizes which would make it 
better worth the while of breeders to send their 
stock. He intended offering two premiums at the 
next meeting for stock, the property of a class of 
individuals among whom it was very desirable that 
the spirit of agricultural improvement should be en- 
couraged. Hitherto be feared they had been deterred 
from exhibiting tbeir cattle by the small amounts of 
premiums, and the greater wealth of the persons who 
were certain to be their rivals. Ths premiums he 
intended to offer were, bl. for the best cow, the pro- 
perty of a farmer, being a tenant at less than 500/. a 
year rent ; and bl. for the best two year old beifer, 
belonging to the same class of persons. (Intense ap - 
plause). He would now propose to them a toast, 
the health of a body of gentlemen to whom the society 
bad for four years been indebted for a very band- 
some donation ; he bad beard they intended discon- 
tinuing it, on the ground of having abolished 
the market tolls; be hoped, however, they would 
think better of it ; he was sorry he could not see any 
member of the body to whom he alluded, present at 
that table, to give the society any information of 
their intentions : at all events the society could not 
but be grateful to them for their past favours—*' The 
Corporation of Riohmond.” 

Mr. Booth begged to propose the health of a 
gentleman well known and universally esteemed ns 
an eminent agriculturist — one whose decisions and 
judgment on such matters were received with defer- 
ence, not by the Riohmond Agricultural Associa- 
tion alone, but also by the Yorkshire, the English, 
and the Highland Societies. — He might term him 
the father of agriculture, — need he say he meant Mr. 
Charge. ( Drank tcith great cheers.) Mr. Charge 
shortly returned thanks. Many other toasts were 
drank, and the party did not separate until a late hour. 

On the whole this meeting has succeeded better 
than its best supporters could have anticipated ; 
and from the premiums and donations olfered by 
private individuals (several being announced ut the 
dinner), greater success may still he argued for the 
future. It was also determined forthwith to solicit 
from the landowners in the neighbourhood, contri- 
butions in aid of its funds, in order to carry out 
more fully the benefits that should accrue from 
societies of this nature, and from the locality, and 
the disposition evinced, connected with many other 
favouring circumstances, there can be little doubt 
but the appeal will be satisfactorily responded to. 
An experiment of some importance in the result is 
in process of trial this season, in a field of six acres, 
in the occupation of R. M. Jaques, Esq., as to the 
relative merits of several of the new varieties of 
wheat, the seed procured from Messrs. Gibbs, to be 
dibbled in at various distances— one of the modes 
of sowing about which there are more contradictory 
statements than any other. 
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GREAT CATTLE SHOW 

OF THE 

HIGHLAND & AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND. 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 7, the dinner of the 
Highland Society's Committee was held in the 
County Rooms, nnd attended by betwixt 300 and 
400 members of committee and their friends. The 
company assembled at six o'clock. The Enrl of 
Aberdeen, the President of the Committee, was in 
the chair, supported on the right by the Lord Pro- 
vost of Aberdeen, the Earl of Bathurst, Lord Sultoun, 
Capt. Gordon, M.P., Major Dud', &c„ &c. On his 
left were the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Tweeddule, the Earl of Traquair, the Viscount Ar- 
buthnott, Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. Bannerman, 
M.P., Sir Robert Gordon, and J. E. Dennison, 
M.P. The croupiers were Mr. Grant ofTillyfour, 
the Convener of the county ; Mr. Barclay Allardyce 
ofUry; and Mr. Boswell of Kingcausie. Among 
the gentlemen present we observed — 

Sir John Forbes of Craigievar, Bart.; Sir John 
Stuart Forbes of Fettercairn and Pitsligo, Bart.; 
Sir Francis A. Mackenzie of Gairlocb, Bart. ; Sir 
Chas. Bannerman of Criraonmogate, Bart. ; Sir 
John Muir Mackenzie of Delvin, Bart.; Major 
General Sir Alexander Leith of Freehold, K.C.B, ; 
Alexander Bannerman, Esq., M.P. ; J. Dennison, 
Esq., M.P. ; Colonel Fraser of Castle Fraser ; Co- 
lonel Gordon of Park, Covener of the county of 
Banff ; Colonel Turner of Menie ; Colonel Dalgamo, 
H.E.I.C. ; Colonel Le Couteur, from Jersey ; 
Colonel Fraser of Balmakewan ; Captain Hope 
Johnstone; Captain Dalrymple, Westball; Captain 
Thomas Shepherd, H.E.I.C.; Captain Anderson, 
Rural Police; Sheriff Murray of Aberdeenshire; 
Sheriff Douglass of Kincardineshire ; Sheriff Currie 
of Banffshire ; Sheriff Lumsden of Sutherlandsbire ; 
Messrs. Abercromby of Glasshangb ; Aitken of 
Aucbintoul ; Jopp Seggat ; Alexander Johnston, 
W.S. ; James Shepherd, W.S.; Henry Patterson, 
banker; Alexander Anderson, Advocate; Alex- 
ander Webster, Advocate; James Brebner, Ad- 
vocate; Patrick Bannerman, Advocate; William 
Adam, Advocate; Provost Brown; Bailie Gray 
Peterhead ; C. Hillyard, Esq., President of the 
Northamptonshire Society ; Humphrey Gibbs, Esq., 
Secretary of the Smithfield Club ; the Deputation 
from the Royal Agricultural Society of England ; 
Dr. Hamel, a gentleman from Russia, who is tra- 
velling in thia country for the purpose of collecting 
agricultural information ; Mr. Drummond of Aber- 
uchill ; Mr. M'Donald of Craigree; R. Stewart, 
Esq. of Ardvoirlich ; Mr. Stewart, of Glenbuckie ; 
Mr. Colquhoun, Clathick : Mr. Smith of Deanstoun ; 
Major Cumming Bruce ; Colonel Paterson ; Sheriff 
Horne, of East Lothian ; Mr. Gordon of Abergeldie ; 
Captain Hunter of Auchterarder ; Mr. Hunter of 
Thurston, and Captain Hunter his brother, &c.,&cc. 

After the removal of the cloth, the usual loyal 
toasts having been given, 

The Earl of Ajierdkf.n said it had been intimated 
to him that, at this meeting, certain questions, in- 
teresting and important to the agriculturist, shall be 
made the subject of abort practical discussion. 
Different gentlemen have kindly undertaken to com- 
municate information to the meeting in the form of 
essays, which wa9 that form best calulated to throw 
lights on such subjects, it was only by free discussion 
that they could arrive at light on these or any other 
subjects. In the discussion, he trusted that he 
need not temind them that their only object should 


be, not the achievement of victory, but the attainment 
of good. He understood that Mr. Walker, land 
surveyor, had promised to read an essay on the 
rotation of cropping in the four counties. 

Mr. Walker, then rose and read the following 
essay : — My Lord, — The subject which I have the 
honour of bringing before your lordship and the 
present company for discussion, this evening, is one 
of considerable importance both to landlord and 
tenant. I only wish it had devolved upon some one, 
of whom I see many present, far more competent to 
do justice te it than I am. Having had no informa- 
tion of it until late Inst night, I felt very reluctant to 
undertake it, but have done so with the fullest con- 
fidence of mooting the indulgence of this company. 
The subject referred to is the rotation of cropping 
most suitable for the various soils of the four coun- 
ties more intimately connected with the object of this 
meeting. Before entering upon the subject of 
rotation, it will be necessary to give a brief descrip- 
tion orclossification of the various soils which more 
generally prevail in this and the adjoining counties. 
These may be divided into five or six classes, namely 
— 1 . The strong heavy clay along the coast, and in 
some places in the imterior. t. The heavy loam, or 
alluvial soils. 3. Light loam, comprehending the 
old infield lands. 4. Gravelly loam, with an open 
porus subsoil. 5. Thin muirish soil, incumbent on 
clay, or having a retentive subsoil. 6. Poor wet 
clays having a retentive subsoil. First — Strong 
heavy clay. Along the coast, and in a few places 
in the interior of the country, where the climate is 
favourable for the growth of beans and other legu- 
minous crops, the rotation generally followed is a 
six-course shift, viz. — first, grass; second, oats; 
third, beans and peas ; fourth, wheat; fifth, fallow 
or green crop ; sixth, barley, with grass seeds. 
This, while the price of grain continues high, is 
perhaps as profitable a course as can be followed ; 
but it must be land of the first quality to continue 
long under this course of croppiug. Second — Heavy 
loams, or alluvial soils. Land of this description is 
perhaps the best and moat valuable in the four 
counties, and may be managed under any rotation 
which land is worked upon, under the present im- 
proved system of agriculture. The four-course 
shift is, upon the whole, to be preferred, viz. — -jgrass, 
oats, turnips, barley; or, if the climate is suitable, 
beans and wheat may be introduced ; but ia 
many districts in this country it is not thought ex- 
pedient, even on the finest soils of this description, 
to cultivate beans or wheat, as, for want of climate, 
these grains seldom come to perfection. Third — Tbs 
third class consists of light loam, or old infield. 
This, provincially is, denominated turnip and grass 
soil. Experience has now fully proved that the best 
rotation for land of this quality is a six-course shift, 
viz.— three years in grass (all depastured by cattle 
or sheep) ; one grain crop, after breaking up from 
grass ; then turnips, a proportion of which should be 
eaten off by sheep where the climate and situation 
will permit ; and the sixth year, barley or oats, 
sown down with grass seeds. In many places of 
this county and those adjoining, land of the quality 
and description now referred to is still worked 
under a seven-course shift, which differs only from 
a six in this respect, that two grain crops are taken 
in succession, after breaking up from lea ; but this 
system cannot bo recommended, and ought as 
speedily ns possible, to be given up, and a six-course 
substituted. Since the introduction on so large a 
scale, of bone dust, as a manure tor raising turnips, 
and the facilities which the farmer now has of dis- 
posing of bis fat stock, many of the best agricul- 
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tumfa in these districts are turning their attention 
more to the cultivation of grass and turnips, and, in 
place of the three years, as suggested in the above 
rotation, allow their land to lie four or live years in 
grass, and when broken up take only one gram crop, 
being now fully satisfied that their land will be 
more easily prepared for the succeeding crop of tur- 
nips, and with much less risk of u failure in that 
valuable and important crop. Four th— The fourth 
class of soils is gravelly loam — what is locally culled 
sharp land— suitable for grass and turnips. There 
is now, I believe, no longer a doubt among the best 
and moat intelligent agriculturists of this district 
that the six-course shift is the one best adapted for 
land of this quality — it being always considered 
beneficial to let the land remain in grass a year or 
1 two more, if, by so doing, the rotation is not other- 
wise disturbed. Sixth — The last class named is the 
poor, thin clays. This is, perhaps, the most un- 
promising and unproductive of all soils. No doubt 
(be introduction of frequent or parallel drains will 
do much towards the amelioration of these soils; 
but the expense is often so great that tenants hold- 
ing underleases of nineteen ) ears* end urunce are 
uowilliug to embark so large a portion of their 
capital in what appears to them a hazardous enter- 
prise. Without thorough draining this soil, no par- 
ticular rotation can be prescribed for it. Under all 
circumstances, perhaps a five-course might prove 
tbe best and most advantageous. In order, there- 
fore, to impiove the country, and this description 
of soil in particular, 1 feel confident that the landlords 
of these counties would find it much for their in- 
terest to give the greatest encouragement to their 
tenantry in carrying into effect this system of drain- 
ing. '1 be question under consideration is one as to 
which differences of opinion must, no doubt exist ; 
but, is conclusion, I have to express my regret that 
the time afforded me for writing out my sentiments 
was so limited as to render it hardly possible for 
one to do justice to a subject the importance of 
which all agriculturists will admit. [Mr. Walker’s 
essay was received with cheers. At its conclusion, 
(be Duke of Richmond’s piper, a stalwart high- 
lander, in tbe garb of his native district, entered 
tbe room, and played several old Scotch airs in very 
superior style.] 

The Earl of Aberdeen said that at all meetings of 
this nature, whether public or private, tbe toast he 
was about to propose was always drunk — “ The 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland.’* 
Tbe noble Earl then said be should now call upon 
Mr. Boswell of Kingcausie, who he understood 
would favour the company with some remarks upon 
the necessity and advantage of a more general 
combination of science with agriculture, the defi- 
ciency of a scientific education for fanners, aud tbe 
means of obtaining it. 

Mr. Boswell then read tbe following essay : — My 
Lord, — that there has been, of lute years, a great in- 
crease in the public mind of the wish to combine 
science with agriculture, there cannot be a doubt, 
nay, that wish is every day growing stronger and 
stronger ; and it is equally true that there is a 
lamentable destitution as to the means of procuring 
such knowledge. It is true we have in the country 
plenty of good practical men, and in the towns 
there is no lack of men of science, but tbe com- 
bination is very rare. And for a young man to ac- 
quire such knowledge, iaa matter of much difficulty, 
accompanied with great pecuniary loss, not to speak 
of valuable time thrown away, by first attending 
lectures iu a town, and then learning the practical 
pvt in tbe country ; and even this is not easily 


managed, at a rate far above the funds at the dis- 
posal of the great mass of the people. Now allow 
me to endeavour to show you that the union of 
science with practice is most desirable, that it is 
high time to set about procuring the means of such 
union, and that nothing appears to me to be easier 
than to put such means within tbe reach of all who 
wish to avail themselves of it. In days long gone 
by — the palmy days of the wicked Tories — they 
used to be taxed with a wish to keep tbe people 
in ignorance. That was never my creed. I have 
ever been a great advocate for our grand parochial 
system : I have ever been for giving the people 
education, provided it was a sound religious one. 
I say provided it was a sound religious one, and I 
say so because I believe in tbe Bible, because I 
read there that God rules in heaven and on earth, 
that he alone can bless our endeavours or bold our 
puny efforts in derision ; in a word, that he is a 
buckler to all who trust in him. Bat happily the 
Highland Society has long ago formed an amalgum 
of all political creeds ; and 1 feel assured that no 
such sentiment, worthy only of the dark ages, is 
to be found amongst us. it is pleasant to think 
that, as members of the Highland Society, we stand 
firm as brethren, like true sons of old Scotia, hand 
in hand and shoulder to shoulder, for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the good of our native 
land. Bat, while we cannot for a moment allow 
the antiquated doctrine of keeping our agricultural 
population in a state of ignorance, while we scout 
tbe idea of having oar farmers ignorant as serfs, or 
our peasants no better than Hill Coolies, do not mis- 
take me that I would be a backer of a trumpery system 
of teaching tbe lower orders to garble hard words, or 
to render them objects of ridicule, from the continual 
misnomer of names, the meaning of which they could 
never be taught fully to comprehend. There is no 
occasion that men should dive inio the mysteries of 
the French chemists, and yet they may be taught— 
ay, and with advantage to themselves— that there are 
such things as alkalis and acids — that the air we 
breathe is composed of several gases, and that such 
and such combinations of different matters will pro- 
duce substances fitted for the food of plants. Again, 
in botany, it is by no means necessary that our agri- 
culturists should reach tbe celebrity of a Smith or a 
Hooker, or that they should waste their time in the 
contemplation of the cryptogamic flora of our moun- 
tain sides. There is no occasion for employing tbe 
aid of a solar microscope to teach us that plants, 
which botanists term synganesious, have the power, 
at a certain stage of their existence, of perfecting their 
seeds after they are cut down ; and that tbe thistle 
and common ragweed are amongst the number. And 
again, need a man be an Archimedes to know all tbe 
useful truths of tbe power of tbe lever and sorew 1 
And that all this knowledge is much required, we 
need only look at the mistake men — practical men — 
fall into, such as putting rape-cake for a crop where 
no moisture is likely to make it into a soluble state, 
while bones are placed in wet situations, where a 
little chemical knowledge would tell them they could 
net decompose. Turn to the ignorance of botany. 
Look to men putting themselves to charges to cut 
down weeds at a time when they can as well perfect 
tbo seeds as if they had not been touched. In me- 
chanics, look at the ill-constructed thrashing-mills, 
tbe friction in badly-made axles, and a thousand 
other things, which a very alight acquaintance with 
natural philosophy would enable tbe farmer to put to 
rights. I should grow tedious did I enumerate all 
the mistakes I have seen perpetrated through igno- 
rance of the simplest principles of science — in none 
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more than in tb© department of botany. Wo should 
laugh iu common life at any roan, or set of men, 
dealing in any article, and yet not knowing what u 
was. Hut what do we gee in agriculture? 1 know 
many men who pay huavy accounts to Messrs. Gibbs 
or Lawson, and yet have not tbe slightest idea of 
what it is they hare bought and paid for. Sometimes 
such seeds are sent from London, to the care of a 
factor, or land-steward, to get a fair trial, as it is 
called. Bat how can these men give such seeds a 
fair trial ? They read on tbe ticket which their em. 
ployer has sent, it may be crested-dogstail, or cocks- 
foot, or Anthony's grass ; but, when it springs, they 
know no more than the man in tbe moon whether it 
be dogs' crests, or dogs' tails, cocks' feet, or hens' 
feet, Timothy's grass, or Anthony's grass. That it 
is high time to set about procuring tbe means of in- 
formation, for such as thirst for it, must be self- 
evident to all. If proof were wanting, it can be had 
in tbe daily lament of our young farmers and our 
grieves, of the lack of scientific information. I 
could not tell how many men have said to me, " I 
greatly feel my want of chemistry,” "my waut of 
botany," and the like ; while numbers have declared 
their wish to go anywhere, if at a reasonable rate 
they could procure such information. Thus,wesee we 
have arrived at that state of civilization when there is 
a call for some school, of snch sort as may give agri- 
culturists an opportunity of acquiring scientific 
knowledge. We find among savage nations there is 
no such want— the New Zealander seeks only to 
satiate bis appetite, and his revenge, at the same 
moment, on the body of his unfortunate enemy, while 
the inhabitant of Tasmania, still lower in the grade 
of human beings, desires only to till his netber man 
with part of a kangaroo, or a few maggots from a 
rotten tree, and cares not to stuff his cranium with 
theories of the white intruder ; and it is only when 
civilization has proceeded a great way, and a dense 
manufacturing population has made heavy demands 
on the productiveness of the soil, that it becomes ne- 
cessary to call in the aid of science, tbe demand for 
food giving the stimulus to grow it. How, then, is 
this to be managed ? I ^answer, let the Highland 
Society lend all their influence and their countenance 
to the establishment of an agricultural college and 
experimental farm ! Oh, some will say there is no- 
thing new in that, the idea of an experimental farm 
bos been often mooted, but it won't aoswer. I ad- 
mit it ia vat new, it h»»a been mooted, but by whom ? 
and bow 7 l know that tbe subject has been broached 
by men, high as regards both talent and patriotism, 
and they have not been listened to ; but I will tell 
you bow that lias happened. No sooner was the 
plan brought forward hitherto, tbau it has been 
caught up and marred by wild schemers and theo- 
rists — men in whom the agricultural world had no 
confidence — who, forming to themselves the beau 
ideal of on experimental farm, talked of things they 
knew nothing of, and which could not be carried out 
in practice. These men wished to rent tbe farm 
from the laird of Utopia, it was to be situated in Ar- 
cadia, or tbe vale of Tempo, or in some delightful 
place one has often beard of, but no one has 
ever seen. Tbe buildings were to be splendid ! 
Clerks were to be engaged as men of business, to 
buy quills by the quarter of hundred, nnd if that was 
not found to be enough, bv half hundreds. These 
men were to be instructed to weigh and measure 
everything once a week, and to record, to theinfinit- 
iffual part of an ounce, any change that might take 
place on tbe matters under experiment. Great care 
was to be taken tbat these men were constantly 
dressed in eurtouts of tbe finest parsons' grey, and 


were never to use any penknives tbat had not 
motber-of- pearl handles. The dairy-maids were to 
be selected from the best looking that could be found 
—they were to be instructed to sing Ilant de vache , 
and other pastoral ditties, in the execution of tbeir 
doty — they were to have their hair constantly in 
good strong cuil, and to wear pink ribbons; while 
every ploughman was to be provided with at least 
one pair of dancing pumps and silk stockings, tbat he 
might appear in a proper manner at the harvest-home 
ball, on which delightful and festive occasion tbe 
spacious granary (having been previously emptied by 
the horses aud poultry) would be tastefully oone up 
with appropriate devices of Ceres, each pouring forth 
plenty from a cornucopia. Let us away with such 
stuff and childish nonsense. I would have a plain, 
not very large farm, say 300 to 400 acres, situated 
in a good locality (perhaps near Montrose or Perth); 
the buildings to be of the plainest sort— no paid 
clerks. Fillsnberg has long age shown os tbat, at 
Hof*ili, all the work could be done for the instruc- 
tion be got within the walls of the institution ; and 
why not in Scotland ? 1 would have the unavoidable 

expense defrayed by the premium er fees paid by tbe 
wealthier class of students, who would not be re- 

uired to perform manual labour ; and, to conclude, 

would have it set about quickly, not hung up like 
a suit in Chancery, to be talked of, but never decided 
upon ; and if it did not support itself after being 
fairly set agoing, I would advise to sublet (as it is 
called) the farm, and give up tbe concern, certain 
that there either was “ rottenness in Denmark,” as 
to the management of the seminary, or that we bad 
deceived ourselves, and that the public wished for 
notbing of the sort. 

The Earl of Aberdeen proposed the health of a 
nobleman who had officiated ns President of the So- 
ciety, and who had desired him to apologise for his 
absence on account of the delicate state of his health, 
and the fatigne he would have to undergo to-mor- 
row. He gave the " Health of the Duke of Suther- 
land.” 

Sir FnANcis Mackenzie said (hat he cordially 
agreed to tbe propositions made by Mr. Boswell of 
kingcausie for the establishment of an agricultural 
college or experimental farm, but he wished to make 
some remarks on the statements made by Mr. 
Boswell. 

Tbe Marquis of Tweeddaie said tbat gentlemen, 
in taking part in these discussions, should inrariablr 
address the chair, and not tbe party whose remarks 
they criticised. The committee, in allowing dis- 
cussion on these essays, were making an experiment, 
and he trusted that the Chairman would agree with 
him that nothing beyond tbeir intention should be 
allowed. 

Sir Francis Mackenzie bad no desire to deviate 
from tbe rules of the Society ; but all he should say 
was, that he held in bis hand a paper, signed by 
Professor Buckland, Sir William Jnrdine, Mr. 
Smith of Deanston, Sir David Brewster, and other 
scientific gentlemeu, who all confirmed tbe opinioo 
expressed on that subject iu the essay, and he might 
say farther, how much be desired that the plan of 
experimental farms might be adopted. 

The Earl ef Aberdeen. — Captain Barclay of Ury 
lias undertaken to deal with that much-vexed ques- 
tion — ** Whether short-horned cattle are a profitable 
stock for the farmer in general circumstances?" 
( Cheers.) 

Captain Barclay said there must have been some 
misunderstanding in supposing that he was pledged 
to come forward and state his opinion respecting the 
breed of short-horns. He never gave any pledge of 
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the kind. He was not prepared ; and if lie was so, 
he would be uuwilling to intrude himself on this 
meeting, ill which be observed many men of greater 
experience and more competent to form an opinion 
than himself. VY ith regard to the question put to 
him, whether the breed of short-horns were really 
useful to rear and propagate, he should say it was a 
very delicate question. He could only speak from 
his own circumstances. Kvery man must judge of the 
circumstances of the soil and climate in which be 
may be placed. The observations he should make 
were, therefore, entirely confined to his own private 
experience, lie introduced the short-horns, or Dur- 
ham breed, sixteen years ago ; be had found them 
fully answer all his expectations ; they had thriven 
and improved in his situation. For the convenience 
of the numers of the county, he had instituted annual 
sales which the farmers attended well, but at first 
they were cautious, feeling their way as it were. By 
crossing the shori-borns with the native breeds, the 
Aberdeenshire and Angusshire breeds, animals were 
produced more valuable as regarded their particular 
situation than the native breeds of the county. They 
brought more in the market, aod could be earlier 
fed, and made useful. By the addition of steam, und 
the ready access afforded to the Smithfield mar- 
ket, they found it more profitable to feed for tbat 
market than to sell their stock to the English dro- 
vers. Hence the breed of short-horns bad increased 
daily in every quarter. And be must say, that many 
farmers who had good farms thought their interest 
advanced by having that stock. With regard to tbeir 
feeding, be found them equally easy as tbe native 
breed. He bad always taken them from tbe field 
about the middle of November, but they never en- 
tered a bouse from one year's end to the other — they 
were only taken into a shed during the middle of 
winter, and he found them equally hardy as any 
other breed, whether Highland or Lowland. He 
was without any intention of dictating to others 
in what be had said, or laying down bow any other 
agriculturist should feed ana act. The day was 
gone by for telling tbe fanners tbat they should con- 
sult tbeir own interest. They all knew tbat, and 
there was no doubt but they would act upon it. — 
(Great cheering.) 

Tbe Chairman gave “ The Plough.” ( Cheering.) 

Tbe Duke of Richmond yet knew little of the 
farmers of Scotland, but be knew that they would abso- 
lutely neglect their doty if they did not return their 
thanks where they were justly due. He rose, there- 
fore, to propose the “ Health of tbeir noble Chair- 
man, who had presided over them on the present oc- 
casion.'* f Great cheering .) By tbe manner in which 
they bad received it, be saw that there was no apology 
due to them for the toast being proposed, although 
he certainly felt that he ought to make an apology for 
rising to propose it. In Lord Aberdeen they had a 
president of whom no more need be said than tbat 
lie was respected by all who knew bis amiable cha- 
racter, and beloved by his numerous tenantry. 
(Cheers.) Where be found a landlord was beloved 
by his tenantry, he found quite sufficient to satisfy 
him he was an honourable and good man, whose 
health deserved to be drunk. He therefore gave 
them tbe “ Earl of Aberdeen, and many thanks to 
him for his kindness in occupying the chair." 
(Great cheering.) 

Tbe Earl ot A bfrdf.fn — Gentlemen, I beg tore- 
turn you my thunks for the honour done me at (he 
suggestion of my noble friend. To tell (be truth, I 
feel myself very considerably out of ray latitude at 
present. Placed in this chair by my noble friend, 
the I* resident, and other office-bearers of the society, 


I felt that I should have been shrinking from my duty 
if 1 hud declined to occupy the position assigned me. 
Although confessing my ignorance of the objects and 
pursuits of this association, yet it would be impossi- 
ble to live for a greater part of the year as 1 do, 
without becoming awaro of the iucredihle advantage 
of the arduous exertions made by the society. Cer- 
tainly there would be considerable difficulty in 
naming any other institution to which Scotland owes 
so much as the Highland Society, far the judicious, 
prudent, and admirable manner in which its arrange- 
ments have been made for the advancement of agri- 
culture. 

Tbe Chairman said that Mr. Leslie, of Wartly, 
would now read a retrospect of tbe progress of agri- 
culture during tbe last half century. 

Mr. LtiSLix then read the following essay; — My 
Lord, — In responding to the call with which it has 
pleased your lordship to honour me, I am inclined to 
think the few observations in my power to offer will 
be best understood when confined to the statistics of 
a single parish. I have, therefore, selected that of 
llayne, as affording a pretty fair specimen of the 
average soil, climate, and general agricultural 
management of Aberdeenshire ; and, with your lord- 
ship’s permission, shall proceed to read a few notes 
I have put together on the subject. Contrasting, 
therefore, the present situation of tbat parish with 
the report of it contained in Sir Join Sinclair’s Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland, I find that, in the course 
of the last forty years, tbe population has increased 
about one-fourth, and tbat, after supporting these ad- 
ditional mouths, tbe annual exportation of spare 
victuals has advanced from two hundred bolls of 
meal to at least three thousand quarters of grain. 
According to the same authority, the number of cat- 
tle sold off yearly averaged one hundred and eighty, 
estimated at 31. a-bead, or 540L; whilst, now, not 
less than 3,0001. per annum may be stated as the 
general average sum derived from that source. Half 
a century ago, the far greater part of the tillage la- 
bour was performed by oxen, ten and sometimes 
twelve being employed in drawing one plough, and, 
in ray own recollection, thirty-three such ploughs 
existed in the parish. These animals consumed so 
large a proportion of the best of tbe keep, that a com- 
paratively small share remained for cows and young 
cattle and consequently from three to four cows and 
from ten to twelve young cattle was the usual number 
kept on a farm, aud those starved on dry s(raw for 
eight months in tbe year. Dairy produce', of course, 
formed no part ef the farmer's income, and so sesn- 
tily supplied were tbe family wants, tbat raw sateens— 
under the not inappropriate designation of “ ousen's 
milk" — were frequently resorted to as a substitute 
for milk along with the oatmeal pottage. Nowa- 
days, however, the produce of the dairy and hen- 
roost, after amply and comfortably supplying house- 
hold demands, bring in perhaps one- third of the 
land-rent. Tbe home-bred stots, in those days, we 
considered unfit for plough cattle, which were in- 
variably brought in large droves from Angus snd 
File shires at the commencement of the ploughing 
season, and hence were tliM deficiencies arising fiom 
sales and casualties annually made up. Now the 
Steam Shipping Companies' books exhibit a very 
different result, and the number and quali(y of fat 
cattle exported from Aberdeenshire to the l<ondon 
markets perhaps equals, if not exceeds what is sent 
from any other county in Scotland. About the pe- 
riod before mentioned, instead of being valued per 
the acre, laud was commonly estimated by tbe plough , 
, rather a vague, undefined term io tbe present day, 
.but which was then understood to comprehend about 
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thirteen bolls sowing in infield, ten folds of three 
bolls sowing each, and ten laughings of similar ex- 
tent, in all about seventy-three acres. The infield 
was kept constantly under grain crops, and had been 
so f rom time immemorial, by the application of the 
whole farm-yard dung to the half of it every second 
year, on which occasion it wns sown with bear or 
bigg, and, for the intermediate crop, with white oats. 
The folds were manured by means of the cattle and 
sheep being placed in them to rest during the fore- 
noons and nights of the summer season, for which 
purpose oue of them was annually enclosed with a 
temporary turf fence. After which treatment, two 
crops of white oats, two of brocked oats, and one of 
•ma* corn, were taken in succession. Small flocks 
of sbeep were kept on most farms, and the dung 
made by them, when boused in winter, constituted 
the usual allowance of mauure for the faughs, which 
were always ploughed over from the lea the year 
previous to being cropped, and a second time when 
the dung was applied before sowing. In some cases, 
a little powdered lime carried in sacks on horseback 
from some of tbe inland lime quarries, was added, 
but so sparingly that it was sprinkled out by the 
band ; four crops of sms' corn were then taken in 
succession, and then both folds and fuugbings were 
left to rest in natural grass for the following five 
years, when the foregoing rotation was repeated. 
Turnips and sown grasses were rarely cultivated, 
and to a small extent; the former sown broad-cast, 
and yielding a miserable crop, from being ill-cleaned 
and left to thick on tbe ground ; the latter, when the 
land had been tolerably limed, produced richer and 
heavier crops of clover than can now be obtained 
from the same land in n more improved state. It may 
not be out of place to remark that although tbe pro- 
duce from land in these days afforded a scanty re- 
turn, it was, nevertheless, obtaiued at a very small 
expense — rents and servants' wages being low, and 
the farm implements of the simplest and cheapest 
construction. 


Rent of Infield from 13s. 4d. to 16*. 8d. per acre. 

Folds and Faughings „ 2s. to 9 <. „ 

Ploughman’s wages £3 6 8perannum. 

Horseman’s ,, 3 0 0 „ 


Second do. and Goad man Tor oxen 2 15 0 „ 

Herd Boy’s wages from £0 10 0 to 1 0 0 „ 

Maid Servant’s do. „ 1 2 4 to 1 10 0 „ 

All converted from Scotch money, by which rents 
and wages were then calculated. Wood for a plough 
was purchased in the timber market of Laurance fair 
at Old Rain, the great emporium for that article, nt 
from 38. 6d. to 5s. ; and the charge of a plough- 
w right for making it wns 8d. — no iron used but for 
coulter and sock ; yokes for oxen, from 8d. to Is. : 
hows for do. from 2s. to .is. per dozen ; harness for 
horses, manufactured from sprots and rushes, and 
tbe annual clippings of the horses' tails prepared for 
the purpose — it being understood as forming part 
of a horseman’s engagement that he was to furnish 
a complete set for the horses he wrought, which be 
had to manufacture during the course of the winter 
evenings, frbere were no ploughing matches in 
these days ; but, if the size of the furrow-slice were 
to determine the quality of tbe work, the ploughmen 
of tbe present times would have had no chance in 
competing with their predecessors iu that art. I 
myself have seen a furrow-slice, turned by a crack 
ploughman, when lie found the land deep enough 
and the surface sufficiently matted with weeds, of the 
goodly dimensions of thirty inches broad by twelve 
deep ! There were also no cattle shows then ; but 
eight or ten oxen ploughs, with their longhorns and 
a corresponding length of bows, working alongside 


each other on the faun, which I and another gentle- 
man have ollimes seen — if not a *how — was, at any 
rate, a rare sight. I may also add, that tbe veteri- 
nary art had made so great progress that cures were 
performed nothing short of being miraculous. On 
one occasion a poor man's cow was given up ns being 
incurable, wlivn a neighbouring cow- doctor recom- 
mended some live haddocks bcingnpplicd internally — 
which, of course, were procured from the fish-town 
of Whitehills, and five of them gently put over her 
throat, which had such an effect that, in a few days 
afterwards, ihe despaired of patient was gambolling 
about with her tail behind her. 1 may also mention 
another little anecdote regarding tbe value of tur- 
nips. In the year 1778, my father, wishing to give 
bis people a treat at clinch or harvest-home, seot a 
servant on horse- back, in charge of two pecks of 
meal, to the gardener of Tillyilt, near Haddo House, 
a distance often miles, from whence he brought, in 
exchange, exactly the same number of pecks of fur* 
nips, very much resembling oranges in point of size 
and colour, hut the taste of which 1 st'll remember, 
and have seen nothing of the kind half so good since. 
Some of the foregoing statistics will doubtless ap- 
pear so very extraordinary that it may be necessary 
to observe, in conclusion, that all of them are 
consistent with my own personal knowledge, with 
tbe exception of the cure performed through tbe 
instrumentality of tbe Enzie haddocks. 

The following (on9ta were then given and re- 
sponded to : — The ‘ Health of the Lord Provost, sod 
prosperity to the City of Aberdeen.” Tbe " Health 
of the Duke of Wellington.” (Great cheerin'.) 
“ Tbe District Agricultural Associations.” “ The 
gentlemen who had taken so much trouble iu pre- 
paring and bringing before them such ample essays, 
supported by such able reasonings.” The Company 
separated about ten o’clock, p.m. 

THE SHOW. 

The spectacle within was most gratifying. Around 
the sides of the yard were stationed the larger 
animals in admirable classification. Near tbe west 
entrance stood a pavilion for the exhibition of roots 
and seeds, tbe produce of the dairy, &.C., which was 
filled with many wonderful productions. Opposite, 
at the west entrance, stood the gallery for the ladies, 
not the least part in exhibition attractions. 

The live stock was of the most splendid descrip- 
tion, and every unimal deserved a prize. Tbe size of 
some of the oxen was truly remarkable. There was 
a black ox particularly large. Tbe dun oxen of 
Mr. M‘Combie, of Tillyfour, were much admired. 
There was also a lot of first crosses, belonging to 
Mr. Tower, of Kinaldie, which did ample credit to 
the haugbs of Kinaldie. Several specimens of tbe 
West Highland breed commanded much attention. 

The utmost order prevailed throughout tbe whole 
dav, and every one seemed highly gratified. 

The following are a list of the prizes awarded : — 
I. CATTLE. 

SHOnr-llORNED BREED. 

For the best bull, calved after 1st January, 1835, twenty- 
five sovereigns — His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. 
For the second best ditto, of same ag, fiifteen sovereigns 
Mr. Hutchinson, Juo., Monyruy, Aberdeenshire. 

To the breeder of the best bull tn this class, tbe 
honorary silver medal. 

For the best bull calved after 1st January, 1839, ten 
sovereigns— Mr. F. Simpson, Mains of Fitfour, 
Aberdeenshire. 

For the second best ditto, five sovereigns— Mr. George 
Robertson, Haughhead, Kiogcardinesbire. 

For the best cow, of any age, tea sovereigns— His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. 
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For the second best ditto, seven sovereigns— Mr. Simp- 
son, Cobairdy, Aberdeenshire. 

For the best heifer, calved after 1st January, 1833, 
seven sovereigns— His Grace the fluke of Buccleuch. 
For the best ditto, calved after 1st January, 1839, seven 
sovereigns — Mr. Hutchinson, Jun„ Alcnyruy. 

For the i>e»t two oxen, calved alter 1st January, 1837, 
ten sovereigns — No competitors. 

ABERDEENSHIRE HORNED BREED. 

For the be*t bull, calved after 1st January, 1834, fifteen 
sovereigns— Mr. Keith, Ncthertlurd, Aberdeenshire. 
For the second best ditto, ten sovereigns— Mr. Gordon, 
of Bucharn. 

To the breeds r of the best bull in this class, the honorary 
silver medal. 

For the best cow, of any age, ten sovereigns— Mr. Pirie 
of Collithie. 

For the second best ditto, five sovereigns— Dr. Thomson, 
Inverury. 

For the best ox, calved after 1st January, 1836, ten 
sovereigns — Mr. M'Combie of Tillyfeur. 

For the best ox, calved after l»t January, 1837, seven 
sovereigns— Air. Luuisden of Keir. 

ABERDEEN, ANGUS, AND GALLOWAY POLLED BREED*. 

For the best bull, calved after 1st January, 1834, fifteen 
sovereigns— Mr. Mach ray, Royal Hotel and lorry 
Farm. 

For the second best ditto, ten sovereigns — Sir Thomas 
Burnett of Leys. 

For the third best ditto, seven sovereigns— Mr. Hector, 
Ferny flatt. 

To the breeder of the best bull in this class, the hono- 
rary silver medal. 

For the best cow, of any age, ten sovereigns— Mr. 
Walker, Wester Fintray. 

For the second best ditto, seven sovereigns— Mr. Ding- 
wall of Brucklay. 

For the third best ditto, five sovereigns— FI is Grace the 
Duke of Richmond. 

For the best heifer, calved after 1st January, 1838, 
seven sovereigns — His Gmce the Duke of Richmond. 
For the second best ditto, five sovereigns — Mr. Walker 
of Fintray. 

For the third best, an extra prize — Mr. Jopp, of 
Seggat. 

For the best heifer, calved after 1st January, 1839, seven 
sovereigns — Mr. Walker, Portlethen, Kingcardin- 
shire. 

lor the second best ditto, five sovereigns — Mr. Collyer, 
Forfar>hire. 

for the best ox, calved after the 1st January, 1836, ten 
sovereigns— Mr. Welch, of Til lytoghills, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

For the second best ditto, five sovereigns— ditto, ditto. 
For the best ox, calved after 1st January, 1837, seven 
sovereigns — Mr. Garland, Cairnston, Kincardine- 
shire. 

For the second best ditto, three sovereigns— Mr. James 
Anderson, Pitcarric, Kincardineshire. 

WIST HIGHLAND BREED. 

For the best bull, calved after 1st January, 1834, 
fifteen sovereigns— Mr. Grant, of Ruth ten, Banff- 
shire. 

To the breeder of the best bull in this cla«s, the honorary 
silver medal— Mr. M'Laren, Raonoch. 

For the best cow, of any age, ten sovereigns— Mr. 

^ Grant, of Ruthven, Banffshire. 

For the best heifer, calved after 1st January, 1838, five 
sovereigns — His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 

For the best two oxen, calved after 1st Januury, 1836, 
ten sovereigns— Mr. Ferguson, of Raith, M.P. 

For the best two oxen, calved after 1st January, 1837, 
seven sovereigns— Sir John Aluir Alaekenzie, of 
Delvin, Bart. 

CROSS BREED. 

For the best two oxen, first cross between a short-horned 
bull and au Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, Forfarshire, 
or Kincardineshire cow, calved after 1st of January, 
1837, ten sovereigns— His Grace the Duke of 
Richmond. 


For the second be«t two ditto, five sovereigns — Mr. 
James Walker, Wearer Fintray. 

For the best two oxen, same cross, calved after 1st 
.Tauuary, 18 >8, seven sovereigns —His Grace the 
Dake ol Richmond. 

For the secoml he^t two ditto, five sovereigns — Mr. 
Marison,of Bognie. 

For the be>t two oxen, calved after 1st January, 1836, 
a cross between a West Highland bull and an 
Aberdeenshire Horned, or Aberdeen, Angus, or 
Galloway Polled cow, five sovereigns — Mr. Brown, 
of Link wood, Morayshire. 

For the be«t two oxen, of any crow, except those above 
specified, calved after the 1st January, 1836, ten 
sovereigns— Sir F. A. Mackenzie, of Gairlocb. 

For the second best two ditto, five sovereigns— no com- 
petition. 

ANY BREED. 

For the best ox, of any breed, showing the most 
symmetry, fat, and weight, calved after 1st January, 

1836, ten sovereigns— Air. Hay, of Shethin, Aber- 
deenshire. 

For the l>e>t heifer, of any breed, calved after 1st 
January, 1836, showing symmetry, fat, and weight, 
seven sovereigns — Mr. Harvey, Tillygreig, Aber- 
deenshire. 

For the second best ditto, five sovereigns— Mr. Long- 
more, Kettle, Banffshire. 

For the best two oxen, of the Aberdeenshire Horned, 
or Aberdeen, Angus, or Galloway Polled breeds, 
calved after 1st January, 1836, ten sovereigns — Mr. 
Dingwall, Bruckluy. 

II. HORSES. 

For the best stallion, for the improvement of the breed 
of draught horses, foaled after 1st January, 1830, 
fifty sovereigns— Loudon Craustoun, Abingdon Inn, 
Lanarkshire. 

For the second best ditto, forty-five sovereigns — Mr. 
Robert Bowie, Stirlingshire. 

For the third best ditto, forty sovereigns — Mr. Tail, of 
Auchmully, near Portsoy, Aberdeenshire. 

For the fourth best ditto, thirty-five sovereigns — Air. 
William Hay, Denny, Stirlingshire. 

For the best breeding mare, for agricultural purposes, 
foaled afier 1st January, 1828, and baying had at 
least one foul, fifteen sovereigns — Mr. Thos. Bowman, 
Lanarkshire. 

For the second best ditto, of the same age, and having 
had at least one foal, ten sovereigns— Air. Wilson, 
Frithfields, Fifeshire. 

For the best filly, for agricultural purposes, foaled after 
1st January, 1838, eight sovereigns— Mr. Hay, 
Shethin, Aberdeenshire. 

For the second best, of same age, five sovereigns— 
ditto, ditto. ® 

SHEEP. 

BLACK-FACED BREED. 

For the best tup, lambed after 1st January, 1837, five 

^ sovereigns— Mr. John Falconer, Balnakettle. 

For the second best ditto, of the same age, three 
sovereigns —Air. James Deans, Alitchell-Hill, 
Peebles-shire. 

The Judges noticed that all the animals in this 
class were of great merit. 

For the best black -faced ewe, lp.mbed after 1st January, 

1837, five sovereigns— Mr. John Collier, Hatton, 
Forfarshire. 

For the second best ditto, of the same age, three 
sovereigns — Mr. James Fergusson, Arnbarrow, Kin- 
cardineshire. 

For the best wedder, of any age, five sovereigns— The 
Earl of Haddington. 


For the best tup, lambed after 1st January, 1&37, seven 
sovereigns— Air. George Brown, Hulls, Haddington- 
shire. 

For the second best ditto, of the same are, three 
sovereigns— Mr. J. H. Davidson, of Cantray. 

For the best Leicester ewe, of the same age. five 
sovereigns— Air. Harvey, Tillygreig. 

2 F 
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CHEVIOT BREED. 

For the best tup, lambed after January, 1837, six 
sovereigns— Messrs. Young and Craig, Bighouse, 
SutherUndshire. 

For the second best ditto, of the same age, four 
sovereigns— to same exhibitors. 

For the be«t ewe, of the same breed, five sovereigns — 
Messrs. Young, and Craig. 

Another lot exhibited by them was noticed in terms 
of commendation. 

SOUTHDOWN BREED. 

For the best tup, lambed after January, 1837, five 
sovereigns— His Grace the Duke of Richmond. 

A tup exhibited by Mr. Duff, Dingwall, of 
Brucklay, commended. 

For the best shearltng tup, of the same age, three 
sovereigns— His Grace the Duke of Richmond. 

For the best ewe, five sovereigns— His Grace the Duke 
of Richmond. 

For the best gimmer, three sovereigns— His Grace the 
Duke of Richmond. 

For the best wedder, of any cross or age, four 
sovereigns— His Grace the Duke of Richmond. 

For the best wedder of cross Leicester tup and Cheviot 
ewe, four sovereigns— John Boswell, Esq., of King- 
causie. 

SWINE. 

For the be<t boar five sovereigns— His Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch. 

For the second best ditto, four sovereigns— John Boswell, 
Esq., of Kincausie. 

For the best sow, five sovereigns — Mr. Thompson, New 
Inn, Inverury. 

For the second best ditto, four sovereigns— Mr. William 
Alves, Aberdeen. 

In the class of pigs, Mr. Boswell, earned the two 
premiums of four and three sovereigns. 

WOOL. 

Five sovereigns, for the best combing wool, was 
awarded to Mr. G. Brown, of Halls, Haddington. 
Samples exhibited by Mr. Traill, Ratter, Caithness, 
noticed as being little inferior to the prize 
specimens. 

The specimens of wool exhibited by Mr. David 
Skirving, Camptonhead, Haddington, and Mr. 
Alexander Mactavish, Inverness , noticed in terms 
of commendation. 

DAIRY PRODUCE. 

For the best cured butter, five sovereigns — Mrs. Duguid, 
Loehills, Aberdeenshire. 

For the second best ditto, three sovereigns — Mrs. Ann 
Macdonald, Easter Thainston, Kincardineshire. 

The butter exhibited by Mrs. J. Reid, Balcairn, 
and Mr. James Walker, Western Fintray, were 
recommended. 

The Judges noticed favourably, butter made from 
whey by Mrs. Donald, South Monecht, Aber- 
deenshire. 

For the best full milk cheese, five sovereigns were 
awarded to Mrs. Morison, Balhaggarty. 

For the second best ditto, three sovereigns— Mr. James 
Walker, Wester Fintray. 

Cheese exhibited by Mrs. Gamack, Whitehill, 
commended. 

For the best skim-milk cheese, five sovereigns— Mrs. 

Adamson, Middle Drums, Forfarshire, 

For the second best ditto, three sovereigns— Mr. James 
Walker, Wester Fintray. 

The Secretary mentioned that there was a large 
quantity of extra stock, which the Judges considered to 
be entitled to high commendation, but bad not had 
time yet to consider how the 50 L at their disposal 
should be divided. 

EXTRA STOCK. 

Of the class of cattle in the extra stock, the Judges 
commended four cross-bred steers, belonging to Mr. 
William Tower, Kinaldie, Aberdeenshire, as possessing 
great merit, and deserving of a premium. They also 
commended a short-born six* years-old Quey, the 


property of Mr. Hutchison, Middleton of Rora, Aber- 
deenshire, as possessing merit. Of the West Highland 
breed, the Judges commended a three-year-old ox, the 
property of the Duke of Sutherland, as possessing 
great merit ; as also a pair of two-year-old oxen, the 
property of J. Mackenzie, Esq., jun., of Glack, as 
beautiful animals. Of the Aberdeenshire breed, the 
Judges commended two four-year-old oxen, of great 
merit, the property of Mr. William M'Combie, 
Tillyfour; and three polled oxen, the property of the 
Messrs. Stephens, Millden, Aberdeenshire, as possessing 
great merit. 

Of the class of sheep, the Jndges commended a 
South-down wedder, the property of the Duke of 
Richmond, as worthy of aotice ; and four very good 
Cheviot giinmers.the property of Mr. Brown, Link wood. 
The Judges specially noticed a very extraordinary ewe 
of the Cheviot breed, five years old, having borne fifteen 
Iambs in four years, exhibited by Mr. Thomas Rae, 
Eastside, Tillygreig. 

Of the class of horses , the Judges commended the 
following animals:— 1. A pair of grey draught fillies, 
four years old, well matched and useful, the property of 
Mr. William Ronaldson, Tulloch, Kincardineshire. 

2. A brown draught brood mare, six yean old, the 
property of Mr. George Irvine, Balbridie, Aberdeen- 
hire. 3. A pair of grey draught mares, six years old, 
well matched, handsome and useful, the property of 
John Boswell, Esq., of K.ngcausie, Kincardineshire. 
4. A bay gelding, the property of Mr. James Tindal, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Golspie, upon which a bold and 
successful operation had been performed by him. In 
consequence of an external injury, the spinous process 
of one of the bones of the withers became diseased, he 
made an incision between the shoulder blades, and cut 
out nearly four inches of the bone ; the parts healed up, 
and the horse afterwards became quits sound, leaving 
only a hollow about the size of a person's hand in front 
of the saddle, but which is bid by the wither- lock. In 
consequence of the difficulty of performing such an 
operation, the Judces recommended a premium to be 
awarded to Mr. Tindal. 5. A bay Cleveland entire 
colt, the property of Alexander Morison, Esq., of 
Bognie, Aberdeenshire, promises to make a useful 
stallion to eross with clean short-legged mares. 6. A 
very good specimen of a Shetland pony, the property 
of Mr. Thomas Thomson, Inverury. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The Judges of the Classes recommended premiums to 
be awarded to the following contributors, vix.: — 

1. To Mr. John Peter Skene, Tough, for a winnow- 
ing machine. 

2. To Mr. William Armstrong, for application of a 
folding mould-board to Mr. Smith of Deanston’s sub- 
soil plough ; and to Mr. John Mackinlay, Overseer at 
Deanston, for an improved yoke-chain, exhibited by the 
Messrs. Drummond of Stirling. 

3. To Mr. Alex. Nicol, Goldy, in Forfarshire, for a 
model of a machine for sowing turnips and bone-dust. 

4. To Mr. John Chapman, for his mode of adjust- 
ment of the handle of the short scythe. 

The Judges also commended the following 

1. Gardener’s patent turnip-cutter. 

2. Mr. Cleland’s catch for holding bulls. 

3. Mr. Douald’siron plough with apparatus for sow- 
ing bone manure. 

4. Mr. Landrum's instrument for ploughing old lea. 

5. Mr. Neil's good workmanship of his implements, 
and especially for a carl on an improved principle for 
adjusting the load. 

6. Mr. Sampson's improved turnip hoe, and simple 
machine for washing clothe*. 

7. Mr. H. J. Smith's model of a hollow brick wall, 
used for a simple application of the principle of heating 
by hot water. 

8. Mr. Stronach's model of a snow plough. 

9. Mr. Buist’s specimens of wire gates, manufactured 
by Mr. Douglas, Cupar, Fife. 

ROOTS AND SEEDS. 

Of this class, the Judges, in their report, noticed the 
following particulars, viz. 
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1. Id the extensive and varied collection of Messrs. 
Lawson and Son, 102 varieties of wheat, 30 of barley, 
and 42 of oats, in grain and straw, 100 varieties of pota- 
toes ; and a very full assortment of cultivated grasses, 
forage, herbage, and other useful plants. 

2. Very fine specimens of Whittington Wheat, weigh- 
ing 64 lb«. per bushel ; Potutoe Oats, 47 J lbs. ; Sandy 
Oats, 47 lbs. ; Chevalier and Cambridge Barley ; and 
also specimen of Purple-top Swedish Turnip, grown on 
the Homo Farm of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, at 
Gordon Castle. 

3. Perennial Rye-grass Seed, weighing 30$ lbs. per 
bushel ; and about fifty-eight specimens of Clever Grass 
and Turnip Seeds, from Mr. David Roughead, Had- 
dington. 

4. Mangel Wurzel roots, fine specimens of carrot, 
especially the White Altringham, very good specimens 
of Onions, also a large collection of Pines, amongst 
which were particularly noticed a variety of Pinus Syl- 
vestris, named Caeruleo, from Mr. James Roy, Aber- 
deen. 

6. Fine Perennial Ryegrass Seed, weighing 28 lbs. 
per bushel, from Mr. James Pirie, Collithie, near 
Huntiy. 

6. Specimens of Potatoes, crop 1830, in a high state 
of preservation from Mr. John Leslie, Huntiy. 

7. Specimens of two varieties of Cattle Potatoes, 
recommended to cultivators in late districts, on account 
of their early character and productiveness, from Dr. 
Fsrquharson, Alford. 

8. Specimen of a Seedling Potatoe, exhibited as a 
hardy and healthy variety, from Mr. John Barnet, Mains 
of Fiiortb, near Fraserburg. 

9. Specimens of three varieties of Potatoes, from Sir 
Francis M’Kenzie, Bart., of Gairloch, with an account 
of their weight, showing the variety under the name of 
Wellington, as the most suitable in bis district of Ross- 
shire. 

10. Also, from Sir Francis Mackenzie. Bart, speci- 
mens of seven varieties of wheat, sown for experiment in 
November last, with an interesting account of the pro- 
duce. 

11. A specimen of Hopeton Oats, eight feet in length, 
of which a field, the soil a sandy loam, was sown by Sir 
Neil Menzies. 

12. In this department there was also exhibited a very 
flue specimen of very fine ground bone-dust, manufac- 
tured in Sweden, from Mr. Ballingall, Kingsdale, in 
Fifcsbire, who states that twelve bushels produce the 
same effect as twenty of that which he has been accus- 
tomed to use. 

13. The Judges noticed a collection of specimens of 
wheat, classified with the number of grains of wheat in 
a scruple, apothecaries’ weight, of each variety, indi- 
cating their form, colour, and size, which Colonel Le 
Couleur of Jersey exhibited as a model for a general and 
uniform system of classification, which would answer 
for any kiud of grain. 


The Society’s Dinner was held in a pavilion at the 
hack of the Royal Hotel, which was erected for that 
purpose. About 1600 sat down to dinner. 


ON SALT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER^ MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Having been in the habit of giving fine salt 
to my sheep, 1 have lately substituted rock salt, 
there being less wasted in wet weather, but finding 
the sheep consume a much less quantity of the latter, 
I shall feel obliged to any of your experienced cor- 
respondents, who have tried both, to acquaint me, whe- 
ther they have found rock salt have the intended effect 
of preserving a healthy flock '! as I am doubtful oi its 
being equally efficacious. 

I am, Sir, yonr obedient servant, 
Kingtbridge , Oct., 1840. J, A. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMERS* MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — I herewith beg to hand you the result of 
an experiment with nitrate of soda, sown on 
wheat in the spring, at the rate of 1$ cwt. pet- 
acre, showing an extra produce of 4J. bushels of 
wheat and 13 trusses of straw per acre, which was 
proved as follows : — 

A caut sown with nitrate of soda up the middle 
of the field, measuring 1 acre, 1 rood, and 5 
perches, grew quarters of wheat, averaging 
5 quarters 3 bushels per acre ; the caut next to 
to the above, cut, carried, and thrashed also by 
itself, measuring 1 acre, 3 roods, and 3 perches, 
grew 8§ quarters, averaging 4 quarters bushels 
per acre; showing an increase of 4£ bushels of 
wheat, both samples weighing 651bs. per bushel, 
but the sample of the nitrate of soda was the 
boldest, and the darkest colour, but the same value 


as the other. 

The caut of nitrate of soda grew 3 loads, 1 
quarter, and 5 trusses of straw, averaging 2 loads, 
2 quarters , and 5 trusses per acre; the caut next 
to it grew 4 loads of straw, averaging 2 loads, 1 
quarter, and 1 truss per acre ; showing an increase 
of 1 quarter and 4 trusses per acre. 

Therefore we may conclude it pays, for 1 expect 
upon a poorer season the difference of produce 
would be greater. £ s. d 

The extra droduce of wheat, viz., 

4£ bushels, at 68s. per qr., makes 1 18 3 
The extra produce of straw, viz., 

13 trusses, at 19 0 13 0 


Extra produce realizing 2 11 3 

The cost of nitrate of soda, viz., 1$ 

cwt., at 20s 1 5 0 


Realizing the actual profit of £1 6 3 

per acre, which pays the rent. 

As I am the author of the above experiment, I 
can vouch for the above facts, which may be con- 
sidered conclusive as to the benefit gained by 
sowing nitrate of soda on wheat. The soil is a 
mixture of chalk and loam, with flints and clay. 

Thinking these facts would be of some use to 
your readers, I have sent them, and remain your 
obedient servant, AddIs Jackson. 

Kent, Oct. ?.*>. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In yonr last number of the “ Farmer’s 
Magazine ” is an account of a remarkable Scotch 
thistle, measuring eight feet six inches in height, 
and twenty-four feet in circumference. 'J his 
brings to my recollection his Majesty George the 
Fourth’s entry into Edinburgh from Leith, on the 
occasion of bis visiting his Scottish dominions, 
when an enormous thistle, said to be more than 
eleven feet high, was borne in front of the pro- 
cession by a stalwart Highlander in full Highland 
costume ; appended to this thistle was a streamer, 
bearing the Scottish motto — “ Nemo,’* Ac. It 
was said at the time that this thistle had been pur- 
posely cultivated for the occasion in the garden 
of a nurseryman in Leith Walk, but at this dis- 
tance of time I have quite forgotten his name. 

Vour*s, &c., 

Lanccuhive, October* W. W* 

2 f 2 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
OCTOBER. 

With some few exceptions, the weather of this 
month has been uniformly fine, consequently exceed- 
ingly favourable for tbe prosecution of those farm 
labours indispensably necessary at this highly im- 
portant period of the year. Even in tbe most back- 
ward districts, tbe whole of tbe out-standing crops 
were secured in excellent condition by about tbe 
12th, and it bas been a general subject of observa- 
tion amongst those immediately engaged in agricultu- 
ral pursuits, that tbe present year's harvest has met 
with fewer atmospheric obstructions, during its steady 
* progress towards completion, than was ever before 
remembered. This fortunate circumstance bas proved 
of tbe greatest benefit to our farmers, in several 
points of view. 1st, by securing to them mode- 
rately fair returns for their capital embarked in the 
cultivation of tbe soil ; and, 2ndly, by placing them 
in possession of grain, for which a ready market can 
always be found ; instead, as has too frequently been 
tbe case, of being compelled to almost inundate tbe 
various markets with such qualities of produce, 
which, without taking into consideration the great 
difficulty of procuring purchasers for it, never can 
repay them ; indeed, we may safely venture to assert, 
wtibout the least fear of contradiction, that tbe aver- 
age yield of wheat in England was never before 
surpassed as to quality. As to barley and oats, we are 
glad to find that they have tnrnedout unusually fine, 
both as to yield and quality, but beans and peas are 
exhibiting a limited produce. 

Immense breadths of laud, in the whole of our 
southern, western, and midland counties, have been 
already sown with wheat, while the soil has worked 
remarkably well, particularly in low situations ; yet 
the want of a sufficient quantity of moisture bas been 
complained of in the cultivation of the uplands. 

With respect to the extent of the cultivation of 
wheat, we understand it will, in all probability, be 
very extensive, and much on the increase ; since 
the new varieties ef that description of grain have 
met — and very properly too — with decidedly more 
favour than for some lenghtened period. It is to be 
much desired that such will be the case, as, by an 
additional growth of wheat, a larger share of protec- 
tion will be secured to the agriculturists than under 
prevailing circumstances. We maintain, that the 
soil of England, by the judicious application of 
science in its cultivation, and the breaking up of 
its wastes, is capable of produoing an adequate sup- 
ply of wheat for home consumption, without the 
least aid from the foreign growers. 

With such a glaringly apparent fact — and who, 
with the least share of discrimination or knowledge 
of our situation, will attempt to deny it ? — we can- 
not but express our astonishment, that for many years 
such extensive supplies of foreign wheats have found 
their way into our markets, at very low or nominal 
dudes, without more acdve means having been em- 
ployed to prevent the foreigner from entering so fully 
into undue competidon with the nadve produceis. 
If we refer back to the last century, we shall find 
that we were corn exporters, instead of importers ; 
and why, we will ask, should such not be tbe case at 
this moment ? But it will be argued that produc- 
tion has not kept pace with the increase in tbe 
population. True, such may be the case, but to 
what must this be attributed I Not, we opine, to 
any deficiency in tbe amonnt of land which might be 
cultivated j but to tbe adaptation of crude systems. 


and the neglect of those lands which, with only a 
moderate outlay, might be successfully brought into 
cultivation. In our opinion, the simple fact is that 
landlords and farmers have the uncontrolled power, 
with tbe aid of moderately favourable seasons,of 
rendering negative the foreign wheat trade, by s 
close attention to the foregoing bints, which we trust 
will be received in that spirit of candour and fairness 
in which they are offered. Let, therefore, this great 
desideratum be accomplished, and we may rest 
assured that great advantage cannot fail to accrue 
from it, not only by tbe value of wheat being more 
readily fixed, but the stoppage of that drain of the 
precious metals which is often made to the dis- 
arrangement of monetary affairs, to the great detri- 
ment of the community at large. 

Throughout the whole of our grazing districts 
tbe epidemic amongst cattle has been generally com- 
plained of, and great losses have been the result to 
our graziers. Owing to the deficiency in the present 
ears crops of grass, the most cheerless accounts 
ave reached us, while recourse bas been had to 
plentiful supplies of winter fodder, which, as a 
matter of course, must inevitably tend to create a 
rise in price during the forthcoming season. Store 
stock continues to be held at high rates, and specu- 
lation appears to have been for a time almost at an end. 

From Scotland, we have favourable statements — 
the condition of the new corn being represented as 
exceedingly fine. This, with the plentiful supplies 
offering, has had a depressing Influence upon tbe 
demand in most of tbe markets, and prices bsve 
generally declined. Wheat sowing has gone on 
steadily, under good auspices. 

Throughout Ireland the crops have been all 
secured; but the produce does not turn oat so 
well as was expected. Although tbe supplies of 
grain offering in the Dublin and other marts have 
been small, a small amount of business has been 
passing, at barely stationary prices. 

Tbe following is our usual monthly statement 
of the transactions in Smithfield cattle market. 

Tbe supplies have amounted to 15,800 beasts ; 
127,000 sheep ; 912 calves ; 3,084 pigs ; while the 
prices have ranged as follows : — Beef, from 3s. 2d. 
to 4s. 8d ; Mutton, 3s. 4d. to 5s. ; Veal, 4s. to 5s. ; 
and Pork, 4s. to 5s. per 81bs. ; to sink the offals. 

A STATEMENT and COMPARISON of the SUP- 
PLIES and PRICES of FAT STOCK, exhibited 
and sold in Smithpield Cattle Market, ou 
Monday, October 28, 1839, and Monday, October, 
26, 1840. 

At per Bibs . to sink the offals, 

Oct. 28, 1890. Oct. 96, 1840. 


s. d. 

S. d. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

«L 

Coarse & inferior Beasts 2 4 to 2 8 .. 

3 

0 to 3 

2 

Second quality do 2 10 

3 2.. 

3 

4 

3 

8 

Prime large Oxen 3 6 

3 10 .. 

3 

10 

4 

2 

Prime Scots, dec 4 2 

4 6.. 

4 

4 

4 

8 

Coarse & inferior Sheep 2 10 

3 6.. 

3 

4 

3 

8 

Second quality do 3 8 

3 10 . 

3 

10 

4 

0 

Prime coarse wool led do. 4 0 

4 6.. 

4 

2 

4 

6 

Prime Southdown do. . 4 8 

6 0 . 

4 

8 

5 

0 

Large coarse Calves . . 4 0 

4 4.. 

4 

4 

4 

8 

Prime small ditto 4 6 

4 8.. 

4 

10 

5 

0 

Large Hogs 4 4 

Neat small Porkers ..5 0 

4 10 .. 

5 4.. 

4 

4 

0 

8 

4 

4 

6 

10 

SUPPLIES. 






Oct. 28, 1899. 

Oct. 26, 

1840. 


Beasts.. 3,626 3,733 

Sheep 23,690 25,170 

Calves 119 119 

Pigs 669 780 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. FAIRS. &c. 


YARM GREAT OCTOBER FAIR.— This ancient 
standard lair, held on the 19th ult., for horses and 
cattle, an 1 on the 20th for sheep and cheese, and also 
the new horse show on the day preceding the fair, 
(which, Sunday intervening, was this year held on the 
17th,) were well attended. Several highly respectable 
dealers were in the town a day or two prior to the fair, 
aad good banters, roadsters, military, and also strong 
machine horses were much enquired for, and com- 
manded remunerating prices ; but common harness 
horses and coaching colts, of which there was a large 
show, were not so much in demand as they were last 
year. The show of short-horns was quite equal to that 
of former years, and was declared by the dealers, both 
as to numbers and the quality of the cattle, far to ex- 
ceed that of any other fair in the kingdom. Good 
calving cows and fresh steers, and heifers, all met with 
ready sale ; but large forward steers were the most ia 
demand. Beef sold at from 6s. 3d. to 6s. 9d. per stone : 
and some of the test steers were sold as high as 7s. On 
the 20th there was an excellent show of tups, as well of 
the Leicester as of the Tees- Water breed. There was 
also a very large show of shearlings and other fat 
sheep, which sold at from 6d. to 6}d. per pound, and the 
choice of breeding ewes, sheep for turnips, and High- 
land wether! was likewise good. The show of cheese 
was large, and the quality good, and they met with 
quick sale; new milk at from 54s. to 65s., general 
price 58?. per cwt of 112lbs., and old milk at from 30s. 
to 36s. per cwt. 

At SALISBURY CHEESE FAIR, on Tuesday 
last, old Somerset sold at 75s. ; North Wilts, 63s. to 
66s. ; Half Coward, 53s. to 60s.: Skims, 32s. to 40s. ; 
sale very flat ; a large qunntity still unsold, and a small 
supply. Wednesday, 2 o’clock.— Much still remains ; 
it has for some time past been moving for Winchester 
Fair, which will be on Saturday next. 

BLYTH FAIR.— This fair on Tuesday last, was but 
very thinly attended. The quantity of beasts exhibited 
was but small compared with former years, and price* 
for them were decidedly lower than of late. There was 
a very poor show of sheep, which were a complete 
drug, and very little business was transacted amongst 
them. 

GAINSBURGH MART commenced as usual, on 
the 20th ult., and although, probably from some mis- 
understanding as to the period when the mart com- 
mences, which is always en the 20th, (not the Tuesday 
after), there was a lack of exhibitions, yet the lumber 
of persons visiting the town was pretty good. The 
cheese fair, notwithstanding that the bulk in the neigh- 
bourhood wassometime since bought up, was well sup- 
plied, and prices were good. Best Trent side from 68s. 
to 72s. ; lower quality from 60s. to 65s. ; Staffordshire, 
lumps of good quality sold at 70s. What is rather un- 
common, it is believed that every parcel brought into 
the market was sold. The stock fair was tolerably sup- 
plied, and brought (rood prices. 

HOWDEN GREAT HORSE FAIR. —This an- 
nual horse fair, one of the most considerable in the 
kingdom, lasts one fortnight. A number of London 
dealers were down in the neighbourhood for some time 
previous to the commencement of the fair, making ex- 
tensive purchases of first rate hunters and carriage 
horses. Mr. Dyson, the great army contractor, pur- 
chased upwards of 100 troop horses for the 13th Light 
Dragoons, and the Earl of Rotslyo, and we heard a 
respectable dealer say, that there never was such a 
number of horses exhibited for sale at Howden fair as 
during the present year. Two Cavendish colts sold 
for 200/., and several others from 150/, to 300/. ; and 
we heard a London dealer say that more horses were 
to be seen at Howden fair than at any other fair in the 
world. Many valuable horses left Howden for London, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and various parts of the con- 
tinent, during the past week. This celebrated market 
for horses for several years past has been progressively 
earlier in its commencement, and the arrivals on the 
20th and 21st nit. betokened a very great fair. On the 


23rd and 24th the stables attached to all the different 
inns of the town were crowded, and it was with diffi- 
culty that standings could be procured. It was not, 
however, until the 24th and 25th nit., that the town 
began to exhibit much bustle, when the influx of buyers 
became great ( especially by the railroad recently open- 
ed between Selby and Hull.) The arrivals on the 25th 
and 27th ult. from different parts of the kingdom were 
considerable, and we may venture to assert that never, 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, was such a 
number of horses and men congregated in the town of 
Howden as during the present fair. The Howden 
Michaelmas Horse Show is now acknowledged as de- 
cidedly one of the first in the kingdom ; it is the great 
mart to which the breeder can bring his horses with 
the certainty of meeting with a good customer. The 
accommodations at the tespective ions of the town are 
of a very superior description. The following distin- 
guished personages attended the fair, viz.— The Earl 
of Rosslyn, Lord Hawke, Lord G. Bentinck, Col. 
Cholmley, Capt. Hotham, Capt. Butler, several Officers 
of the 1st Dragoons aud 7th Hussars, York. Amongst 
the attendance of London dealers we observed the fol- 
lowing:— Messrs. Knight, Elmore, Dyson, Dickinson, 
East, Newman and several distinguished foreigners 
from Russia, Prussia, Germany, France, and other 
parts of the continent. 

SPRINGFIELD SALE OF CATTLE. - The 
largest 6ale of stock ever known in Morayshire took 
place on Monday last, at the farm of Springfield, near 
Elgin. The number of cattle brought to the hammer 
amounted to about 280. They had all been carefully 
selected by the spirited owner, Mr. John Wink, farmer 
and cattle dealer, and included a great number of first- 
rate animals of the most approved breeds. The short- 
horned and Highland cattle, in particular, were greatly 
admired, and the prices they brought evince the high 
estimation in which these valuable descriptions of stock 
are held by the Morayshire farmers. The sale was at- 
tended by a vast concourse af gentlemen from all parts 
of the county, with a sprinkling from the different 
counties both in the north and south of this locality. 
Previous to the commencement of the sale, upwards of 
300 gentlemen partook of an excellent dinner, which 
was most comfortably served up in a tent erected for 
the occasion. P. Brown, Esq., Linkwood, did the 
honours of the chair, and was ably supported by the 
stewards. This part of the day’s proceedings having 
been concluded, the gentlemen present proceeded to a 
neighbouring field, where the sale commenced, and the 
bidding went on with great spirit. The sale concluded 
about seven o’clock, when the whole cattle were dis- 
posed ef. They were generally knocked down at high 

? rices. Two-year-old Morayshire stots brought 91 . to 
4 /. a-head ; aud three-year-olds from 10/. to 15/. One 
year old Highland stots, of the Argyllshire breed, 
brought from 5 /. to 10/. ; one pair was knocked down 
at twenty guineas. Two year old stots of the Skye 
breed, 9/. to 12/.; and three year olds of the same 
breed, 12/. to 15/. Two year old Highland queys sold 
exceedingly high ; they brought from 15/. to 20/. a-head. 
The price of two year old polled queys of the Aberdeen- 
shire breed, also ranged from 15/. to 20/. a-head. There 
was a brisk competition for some remarkably fioe abort 
horned queys, and, in consequence, they brought high 
prices, from 20/. to 40/. a-head ; one or two superior 
animals brought about forty guineas each. Several 
cross bred cows were fold at from 16/. to 30/. ; one 
crack cow and a calf brought 45/. The total produce of 
the sale amounted to nearly 3,000/. ; making the average 
value of the cattle sold about ten guineas a head. 

GREAT SALE OF SHORT- HORNS, AT HART 
WARREN, NEAR HARTLEPOOL.— The sale of 
Short-horns, belonging to Messrs. Dodds, of Hart- 
Warren, near Hartlepool, took place en Thursday last, 
agreeably to the announcements that had appeared in 
the newspapers. The sale was confided to the manage- 
ment of Mr. Wetherell, who for ability and experience 
in sales of stock is without a rival. As might have been 
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expected from the celebrity of the herd, and the great 
pains that their owners, through many years, had taken 
to bring thepi to per;ection, the sale attracted a very 
numerous attendance of gentlemen and breeders, not 
only from the neighbouring counties, but from distant 

{ >arts of the kingdom, as well as from Ireland and Scot- 
and. Amongst those present, were H. J. Spearman, 
Esq., of Newton Hall ; Col. Tower, of Elemore ; — 
Shafto, Esq., of Whitworth ; Major Healey *, Thomas 
Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington ; J. Booth, R. M. 
Jaques, B. Wilson, C- H. Rowe (Tolesby), J. Parring- 
ton, J. Hall, Richard Parkinson and Son (Notts.),— 
Greatham (Lincolnshire), Burgess (Beds.;, Jepp (near 
Aberdeen), — Whittaker, W. Paley, J. Maynard, R. 
Jobson, N. Wawn (Shields), C. H. Bainbridge. — 
Emmerson ( Ery holme; , and — Harrison (Greta Bridge) 
besides many others with whoso names we were un- 
acquainted. Messrs. Dodds exhibited much kind and 
genuine hospitality on the occasion. The dinner, pro- 
vided under the direction of Miss Dodds, was not only 
substantial but elegant ; and the splendid punch that 
was so plentifully distributed will not readily be ter- 
gotten by the guests. For the information of our agri- 
cultural readcre, we subjoin a list of the lots, pur- 
chasers, and prices 


cows. gs. 

Bosebud Mr. Proctor 20 

White Rose Mr. Jaques 30 

Clara Mr. Whales 47 

Cherry «.R. E. D. Shafto, Esq 30 

Mow Rose. .Mi*. Grectham 51 

Red Rose Mr. Maynard (Harlsey) 90 

Countess Mr. Grectham 60 

Princess Mr. Wetherell 140 

Peeress Mr. Emerson 51 

Lily Mr. Grectham 64 

Jessy Mr. Bell 51 

Ruby Mr. Paley 50 

Duchess Mr. Johnson, ( Turvelaws) ... .90 

Warren Rose Mr. Jaques 51 

two years’ old heifers. 

May-flower Mr. Jobson 31 

Rosetta Mr. Wawm * ....32 

Lady Vane Mr. Harrisson 82 

Matilda Mr. Jaques 67 

Victoria Mr. Bainbridge 26 

YEARLING HEIFERS. 

Lady Arabella .... Mr. Jobson 27 

Diamond Mr. Other (Ley burn) 30 

Lady of the Vale . . Mr. Maynard (Marton) 44 

Bee’s Wing ..... Mr. Emerson 30 

LadyFiora HastingsMr. Burgess 31 


HEIFER CALVES. 

Marchioness Mr. Rowe 46 

Amazon Mr. Jaques 26 

Amaltbsea Mr. Harrison 53 

Bellona Mr. Burgess 52 

Eglantine Mr. Linton 50 

BULLS, 

Bellerophon Mr. Spearman 50 

St. Alban’s Mr. Jepp 51 

Bloomsbury Mr. Wetherell 46 

Commodore Ditto 30 

BULL CALVES. 

Bellurus Mr. Mowbray 18 

Bithon Mr. Burdon 26 

Agon H. Vansittart, Esq. (Kirk- 

leatham) 2i 

Noble Mr. Pearson 31 

Waterloo Mr. Frizzle 28 

Belridere Mr. Emerson 50 

Thus producing a total of 1,803 guineas— 1893/. 3s. ; 
or an average of 48/. 11s. per lot. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I should feel obliged if any of your nu- 
merous correspondents would inform me, through 
the medium of your valuable Journal, or per post, 


the mode of brewing from mangel wurzel, and what 
authors have written upon the subject, as regards 
cultivation, and the purposes to which it may be 
applied chemically, &c., &c., and who are the 
publishers. I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
humble servant, Thomas Davies. 

Fock y near Bewdley, Worcestershire , 

13 th October, 1840. 


ON GRINDING WHEAT. 

Which is the cheapest and best machine for grind- 
ing wheat and other grain by hand 1 

What economical use can the leaves of the 
rhubarb plant be applied to f 

Is linseed (boiled) £Ood fattening for pigs, and 
do you know of anything cheaper and better'? 

Which is the best and cheapast treatise on the 
management and breeding of pigs and poultry *! 


CALENDAR OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR NOVEMBER. 

The operations in all the departments of the 
garden must in a great degree be governed by the 
weather and existing condition of the land, tor it 
may be stated as an axiom, which should never be 
lost sight of, that if the earth be in a wet and swampy 
state , (unless it consist of almost pure sand), and 
the season be rainy, every act of removal or dis- 
turbance, even by the smallest tool, is productive 
of mischief ; weeding by the hand is therefore 
the only thing that can be safely effected : and 
even this requires some caution. November is, 
generally, a very moist and foggy month, and we 
in the south have enjoyed a very great proportion 
of powerful sunshine ; therefore, it is reasonable 
to expect a corresponding quantity of autumnal 
rains. After thus qualifying what we have to 
suggest, we proceed to give the detail of what may 
be undertaken in 

1. Tim Vegetable Department. 

Asparagus beds, if not completed already, must 
be dressed for the winter. There are now two 
methods of arrangement : first, aud best to pre- 
pare a plot of ground very richly, in a way which 
will be described in due season, and to plant single 
rows eight or ten feet asunder, cropping the inter- 
vening grounds with some light vegetables. 
Those who possess such rows, should, after re 
moving the decayed haulm, clean and rake the 
surface, and give a coating of manured, light 
earth, free from stones, three inches in depth. If 
the plantation is new, or have been cut for the first 
time, it would do good to open a trench spade 
wide and eighteen inches deep on each side of a 
row, and to fill it nearly with manure, incorporated 
with one-third of earth. This deep enrichment 
will afford a fund of aliment for years to come. 

But the old fashioned beds of three or four rows 
of plants arc still seen everywhere, and it will be 
worth while to try an experiment to turn the haulm 
to account, iu lieu of burning it. Dig out twenty 
inches of the earth of the alleys, after cleaning the 
beds, and deposit this upon their surface; throw 
the haulm into the trenches, and tread It even ; 
sprinkle upon it lib. of nitrate of soda to every 
five yards of alley, and return so much of the 
earth as will leave the bed three inches higher 
than before : trim the edges and manure the 
surface, if the * grass’ be not strong. 

Artichokes .— Clear the beds of decayed leaves, 
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and cat away those which overhang, leaving the 
heart firm and upright, then heap strawy litter on 
each side a foot deep ; for this vegetable is im- 
patient of severe frost. G. Lindley observes, 

“ Artichokes require a deep soil, and before they 
are planted, the ground should be well manured 
and trenched two feet deep ; this operation should 
be performed in April, as soon as the young leaves 
begin to show themselves above the snrface of the 
ground.” If any one have recently planted arti- 
chokes in shallow unprepared land, this quotation 
from so high an authority, will show the necessity 
of treating the beds now in the way directed for 
asparagus. This deep manuring, aided hy the 
protective top-dressing, will lay the foundation of 
vigorous growth next season. 

Brocoti— purple and white. We are directed to 
“lay the plant Into the ground ;'* but the process 
appears barbarous. Mr. Knight approved of it, 
with the condition, however, that it should be 
effected in September. Now, with all deference, 
we object to these removings ; it were better to 
plant in trenches at first, sloping the heads of the 
brocoli towards the north, if preferred ; then, by 
earthing up the stems as cold weather approaches, 
with the soil form the south or west ridge, the 
plants would be effectually protected to the base 
of the lowest leaves. 

Peas and beans are sown occasionally : the 
earliest sorts, of the former sometimes succeed 
perfectly in a long row in front of a peach wall. 
If the season prove mild, they rise freely, and 
should be very early supported by short branchy 
sticks of spruce fir ; these give support and pro- 
tection at the same time. Beans transplant very 
well ; therefore, the seeds of the Mazagan, or long 
pods, may be sown thickly in a small space of 
ground, where the plants can be easily and 
effectually protected. Mice are great enemies to 
these crops. We were lately informed by a friend 
in the north, that toasted oat-cake is “a deadly 
lure*' to these marauders, and if so, we can add 
that no trap, if well baited, is more effectual than 
the one constructed of a common flat tile and three 
6ticks, called “the figure of 4 trap/* 

Rhubarb plants, in beds or rows, are now de- 
prived of their leaves, and the roots are sunk in 
repose. If the refuse be not already removed, that 
clearance should be no longer delayed. The ground 
ought also to be raked neatly, but manure will not 
be required till the spring. Small rhubarb is some- 
times forced ; in that case deep pots must be in- 
verted over the plants like those used for kale, 
covering them with warm stable dung and leaves. 

Rhubarb can also be made to grow in pots or 
boxes placed in a cellar ; butthough curiosity may 
dictate the attempt to obtain early stalks, deprived 
of colour by the absence of light, nothing can 
equal, much less excel in flavor, the natural stalks 
of the red Ooliah . It is to this variety that we 
desire to direct attention, because, for volume of 
produce, high flavour, and duration of season 
(from April to September) , it remains without a 
rival. 

Kidney beans of the runner kinds, produce 
tuberous roots, slightly resembling those of the 
dahlia. The swollen processes arc receptacles of 
living sap, prepared to re- supply the vital germs 
which, under favourable treatment, will develope 
new runners, leaves, and flowers; generally they 
perish in the cold ground ; but if taken up early, 
and preserved in dry sand during winter, may be 
re-plantcd in April. We have partially succeeded, 
but deem it more safe to refer to the authority of 


G. Lindley, who observes— * "In taking up the 
roots, care must be taken not to injure the stem, 
but to cut it down to within a foot of the crown of 
the root ; this part must also be carefully covered 
with old tan to preserve it from frost. In April 
these roots must bo planted out again, when they 
will produce another abundant crop.** 

The covering of tan alludes to open ground 
protection, but in the cellar it will suffice to bury 
the roots and crowns in sand, deep enough to 
exclude air, and retain the natural moisture. 

Fruit Department. 

Planting ,— It is not too late to plant every sort 
of fruit tree or bush, in orchard and garden ; but 
as it is quite certain that after the second week of 
October all vitality has ceased in the leaves, and 
therefore that the tree is in a state of quietude, 
the greatest advantage may be reaped from plant- 
ing about the third week of that month, for though 
vegetation above ground is silent, the roots move. 
We therefore seize the present moment to remind 
the planter that he will in future acquire security, 
and gain sometime by effecting his removals while 
the sun has power, and the ground is replete 
with warm electrising vapours. As to choice of 
trees, the etruge, violette hative, and noblesse 
peaches are unrivalled ; the etruge nectarine cor- 
responds in value; the Moor park and abricot- 
peach6 apricots are the best. Of cherries and 
plums, the taste must be the guide among so many ; 
but in choiee of pears , that most delicious of all 
winter dessert fruits, there can be no hesitation to 
recommend (without however, pretending to dis- 
qualify the old worthies), 1st, the Beurrk cTArem - 
berg, as the handsomest of wall trees, if trained 
against a lofty gable, and equally estimable for the 
quantity and flavor of its large fruit. 2nd, the 
Marie bruise , better than Napoleon, large, yellow 
when ripe ; the fruiterers* window's afford evi- 
dence of the fertility of the trees, and the estima- 
tion in which the pears are held. 3rd, Easter 
Beurrle , which is a profuse bearer, hardy, and the 
pears will keep sound till April. All these pears 
succeed, as experience has proved, grafted on a 
quince stock, and grown as open dwarf-standards, 
but the fruit is larger on a wall or espalier tree. 

Of currants , — The best white is the large-fruited 
Dutch, and of the red varieties, none for colour 
and flavor excels Mr. Knight's “ Crystal/’ All 
may be moved now, or propagated, by selecting 
large young cuttings from known trees, with a small 
heel of older wood, and fixing them firmly three 
eyes deep in a nursery bed of light good loam 
recently moved, or in the places where the bushes 
are finally to remain. These remarks apply to 
gooseberries. 

Of vines. — The best hearers, white or yellowish 
fruit, arc the true muscadine and the s * ect- water ; 
of red or black, the Esperione , and in very warm 
situations, the black frontignac. 

Choose young vines raised in pots fropi cuttings, 
because the balls secure success. Affect not a rich 
soil ; pure turfy loam interspersed with fragments 
of old mortar, and bruised bones, lying upon a 
flinty or chalky bottom, is the most fertilizing bed 
for the grape. In pruning and training (which 
cannot be too soon performed), it is best to cut 
back all the old woo l to a very low eye, in order 
to have long rods of entirely new bearing wood 
every year. This method, which includes a series 
ef bearers, alternating with another set ofgt owing 
succession^ branches, can be readily established 
with a young vine, trained gradually right and 
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left, horizontally, at the distance of ten or twelve 
feet : these pareut steins become the foundation 
of all the future alternating vertical branches. 
But if an old tree already exist, which, through 
mismanagement, is sterile, the only way to bring 
it to a bearing condition, ie to stimulate the 
growing principle (if the leaves appear weak and 
poor,) by deep mulchings of manure; and by 
attending to the leading principle, that a vine bears 
upon the green wood of the present year, produced 
from the light brown wood of the last year , which 
also, if old wood be retained, should generally 
spring from two years’ old branches. The two 
former conditions are indispensable ; therefore, 
to develope bearing wood, so much of old ragged 
stuff must be cut out as will leave space for 
younger branches to produce vigorous shoots; 
which after the intervention of one season of 
ripening , will emit green, fruit-bearing shoots. 

Fig-trees may be planted, bnt not pruned ; nail- 
ing the branches if loose and pendant, and then 
stick branches of fir or other evergreen closely 
among them ; or cover with mats during winter : 
1838 killed nearly all the exposed wood. 

Fruit, and fruit room. Collect all fruit that is 
ready to fall, but suffer it to fall rather than pluck 
either apple or pear that will not detach itself with 
the slightest force. Let apples lie together in 
heaps or baskets to lose moisture during a few 
days ; then wipe each, and place them on shelves, 
or inboxes, jars, &c., where actual frost only is, 
and light can be excluded; a simple linen sheet is, 
we are told, a tried preservative when placed over 
or suspended in front of the shelves. 

Sand was much recommended ; and it is still a 
duty to cite the authority of Lindley thereon ; 
although in our trials, the moisture of the apples 
pervaded the sand, and acquired a taint which 
diffused itself through all the fruit. Perfectly ripe 
apples “ should be placed in casks or boxes as 
they are gathered, beginning with a layer of 
thoroughly dry pit sand in the bottom, then a layer 
of apples placed close to each other, then another 
layer of sand, just sufficient to cover the fruit and 
no more, and so alternately till the cask or box is 
full, finishing with a covering of sand.” “ The 
windows of the fruit room should be furnished 
with inside shutters, and kept closed, as it is found 
that fruit keeps longer and better thus, than when 
exposed to the light.” He adds, “ I have tasted 
the goldeu Harvey apple, and some others so kept, 
in as high a state of perfection in May and June 
as 1 ever saw the same kinds at any earlier 
period.” 

These remarks apply to the primer sorts ; but 
of the subject of long keeping, the eastern apple 
or French crab, furnishes the best illustration, for 
it is not only unfit for use in March, but scarcely 
becomes mellow in June, and has been preserved 
into the second year : when ripe, it is delicious. 

The Berkshire orchardists preserve their ordi- 
nary store in heaps, lying in dirk corners of 
rooms, or dry cellars, covered with straw or fern ; 
and here again we find Lindley saying, that apples 
in store should be looked over, the wet or mouldy 
ones wiped ; rejecting of course the bad ; while 
light and air are admitted : and if some clean dry 
fern can be had, the fruit should be laid upon it, 
reserving as much as will cover it over as soon as 
the frost sets in. Fine dry fern is by far the best 
thing on which to lay apples, and to cover them 
also, as it is perfectly sweet, and not liable to 
contract any unpleasant smell ; and it keeps sound 
much longer than straw.” 


ON THE PRODUCE OF THE HAR- 
VEST IN SCOTLAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TI1E FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — A ware of how much importance it U in 
order to assist in forming a just estimate of the 
nature ot the crop, that you should be able to give 
your readers as numerous accounts as can be 
relied on from the various districts of the country, 
I make no apology for putting at your disposal 
the result of my observations upon the harvest 
and crop in this important district of Scotland, 
to which 1 may take occasion to add some general 
remarks upon the result of the harvest in the 
principal corn growing counties in this more im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The district to which 1 allude, as falling more 
immediately under my notice, I may explain, com- 
prehends the fertile Vale of the Tweed, embracing 
the equally productive lesser valleys of its 
tributaries, as far as the borders of the Cheviots 
on one side, and the broad rich main land, 
reaching to nearly the foot of the Lammarmuirs 
on the other, and extending lengthways from the 
sea to the top of the vale, as it narrows near 
Hawick. 

In all the lower, and by far the greater pro- 
portion of this rich country, then, it may be with 
safety said, generally, that cutting wa3 con- 
cluded, with the close of the week which ushered 
in the present month, with the exception of beans 
and some trifling extent of spring-sown wheat, 
and late barley. A great proportion of the 
reaping in the earlier part of the district, indeed, 
was accomplished under the most favourable 
circumstances during the first and second week 
of September, which almost passed without a 
shower. Subsequent to this time the weather 
became unsettled, and even to cutting many in- 
terruptions were experienced, while from the 
frequency of the rain, very few opportunities for 
the next fortnight occurred, even to obtain 
occasional snatches at carting the crop to the 
barn -yard. The consequence was, that so late as 
the 28th day of September, fully three-fourths of 
the whole crop (and the remark may, it is thought, 
with truth be applied to neaily all the best parts 
of Scotland) remained cut in the fields. It 
fortunately, however, happened, that during this 
time the temperature was low, and alternate fair 
days generally intervened, so that indeed, little 
or no damage accrued to the corn thus so long 
exposed. The weather having now become 
boisterous, and very favourable for the drying of 
the corn in sbeaf, great exertions were made, 
and all being ready to carry as far as cut 
before the rain, nearly the whole was safely and 
well secured in the barn-yard during the week 
ending with the 3rd of October. From the re- 
currence of rain little has been done since, but it 
may be safely assumed that throughout the district 
under review, not above one-third remains out, 
and the great part of this proportion is made 
up of the corn in the more elevated parts, the 
half of all which is still in the fields, about a fifth 
not cut. 

From the very unfavourable season to which 
wheat was exposed while the blossom was being 
developed, and sometime subsequently, it shewed 
much affected by the yellow maggot, the lame of 
the wheat midge or Ttpula tritici , the ravages of 
which appeared more or less evident in every 
field. The month of August, however, proved 
propitious to the proper ripening of this grain. 
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and it presented a very favourable aspect, in point 
of colour, when about being ready for the sickle. 
Bat from the very nature of the season at the 
critical period alluded to, besides, that appearances 
strikingly indicated 9uch a result, it is too certain 
wheat must bo deficient in quantity. So little 
has yet been passed through the thrashing 
machine, however, while it is evident there must 
be great diversity in the yield, from the very 
cause of the deficiency, it is yet scarcely possible 
to form any just estimate of the extent of the 
mischief. To venture an opinion I should say it 
cannot be less than 10 per cent, under an average 
crop. In quality, the greater part will be superior 
however to that of the few past years. 

Barley, with scarcely any exception, presented 
an excellent appearance when growing, and it has 
cut up fully as favourably as that appearance 
promised. It is also said to yield well to the bulk 
of straw, and is more than usually good in quality, 
much of it, already been produced at market, 
weighing 57lbs. per bushel, and even in some 
instances more, while the common weightpromises 
to be from 55 to 561b~. The quantity must then 
be held as superior to an average, and this may be 
considered as applicable also to this crop in the 
neighbouring counties. 

Oats are not so generally good as barley, being 
somewhat scant of straw upon the great pro- 
portion of hard lands, and in many instances 
where they gave great promise in the early part of 
the season, they were much blighted and thinned 
out by the cold winds, which prevailed to a great 
extent in Scotland generally about the end of 
May. Still, upon the whole, the crop is a good 
one, and showed better behind the reapers than 
was expected. The quality is also excellent, and 
giving due promise to this requisite, oats may 
be held a full average crop in this district, and I 
have reason to think in the neighbouring counties 
also. 

Of beans few are grown here to make them a 
subject worthy of notice, blit it may be observed 
that the season has been too moist, and withal 
late, to warrant the expectation of any thing like 
a full crop. 

If, as I have reason to think, the above 
remarks would apply generally to the present crop 
of the whole kingdom — excepting that probably 
wheat may not be deficient in yield to the full 
extent presumed to be the case hcrc—it would 
follow, notwithstanding the short supplies known 
to exist upon the eve of harvest, that the home 
growth of barley and oats will, especially of the 
former, be sufficient for the demands of the 
population for the present year, while wheat will, 
there is little or no doubt, come short of meeting 
the ordinary necessities of the country, assuming 
that the usual breadth has this season been sown. 
Compared with the few past years it may well be 
questioned however that this is the fact, when the 
very unfavourable nature of the weather during 
the whole of the usual season for autumn wheat 
sowing last fall is considered. No doubt the 
spring months were more than usually propitious, 
for in some measure compensating for this de- 
ficiency ; but, besides that a great proportion of 
such soils well adapted for winter wheat is quite 
unsuitable for a spring crop of this grain, that 
sown in the spring months must, under the most 
favoured circumstances, in Scotland at any rate, 
he held as inferior to the extent of one-fifth of the 
produce at least. 

But this leads me to notice a matter respecting 


the deficiency of late years in the supplies of 
British wheat which it appears to me, from cir- 
cumstances falling under my observation, well 
deserving of serious consideration and investi- 
gation. I know not bow the fact may stand in 
England as bearing upon this matter, but I am 
certain that in this district, and others of the 
districts in Scotland, where wheat was extensively 
grown some years ago, a great deal less of this 
grain has of late been cultivated. In my own 
immediate neighbourhood not above the half of 
the wheat is now sown that was usual six or 
eight years ago ; and in my own experience, 
upon a farm of nearly 1000 acres, when I had 
formerly 120 to 130 acres of wheat, I have of late 
sown only from 60 to 70 acres. Throughout the 
entire district, I can venture safely to say, that 
the shortcoming in breadth of wheat within the 
last five years, compared with the previous five, 
cannot fall short of a fourth part ; and I have 
every reason to think that in the best cultivated 
districts of Scotland this falling off in the growth 
of wheat exists to a very considerable extent. 
It would be out of place here to enter into what I 
consider the cause of this serious deficiency, but 
it is a matter well worthy ot serious inquiry, 
whether a similar change of system may not be 
prevalent, and gaining favour in some of the more 
important districts of England? In this way we 
may account otherwise, than by altogether attri- 
buting to the unfavourable nature of the seasons 
at home, the growing increase of the importations 
of foreign wheat for the last five years. No 
doubt these seasons have been more or less un- 
propitious to the growth of this grain, but I cannot 
help very much questioning from my own 
knowledge and experience of the productiveness 
of the wheat crop during these seasons, and 
having in view the facts and conjectures above 
stated, that there may be some other element in 
operation to account for this encreasing deficiency 
besides the influence of the weather, which it may 
be of importance to ascertain. How this is to be 
best done, it is not for me to point out, but I think 
there have been many Government Commissioners 
named with less important matters to investigate ; 
and without calling for such an expensive 
machinery tor this end, I cannot avoid here 
suggesting that a series of questions, issuing from 
the Board of Trade, directed to a few intelligent 
agriculturists in some of the chief corn growing 
districts, would be quite sufficient to obtain all 
the information required ; and, if the truth of my 
conjectures with regard to other quarters is 
correct, in all probability give rise to a check in 
many situations to the growth or prevalence of a 
system which would prolong the evil. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

S. I. D. 

Tweedside, Oct. 8, 1840. 

P.S. I should have mentioned that the land 
formerly applied to wheat with us, is now devoted 
to the growth of Barley. And that there is an 
increase, (notwithstanding the influence and 
boasted reforms of temperance societies) to the 
enormous extent of nearly a third of the duties 
on the quantity of barley malted, in the period 
duriug the ten years ending in 1840, in comparison 
with the previous ten, just serves to give the 
greater probability to my conjecture, that the 
cultivation of wheat has qf late years eery generally 
diminished the quantity of barley, having, it is 
presumed from the above fact, in the meanwhile, 
very considerably increased. 
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REVIEW OF THE CORN TRADE 

DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 


The last week In September and the first week 
of October were not so favourable for clearing the 
fields of what remained in them of the last sea- 
son’s crop as could have been desired, for the 
weather was generally wet, and unpropitious for 
harvest purposes. During the remainder of Octo- 
ber, however, the weather became as favourable 
as the best friends to agriculture could have de- 
sired, and the whole of the crop has been gathered 
in excellent condition, and without the slightest 
damage, excepting that a very small quantity of 
oats, in some of the late districts, may have been 
partially stained, a circumstance, however, not of 
the slightest consequence. In our last review of 
the state and prospects of the corn trade, we 
hazarded the opinion, in opposition to that of 
others, of the wheat crop being fully an average 
one in quantity, and seldom, if ever, excelled in 
quality. Indeed, in the latter respect, we are per- 
suaded that a difference of fifteen per cent., at all 
events, exists in favour of the last wheat crop, 
when compared with the growth of the previous 
season. As yet the farmers have not been very 
liberal in forwarding to market the produce of the 
last harvest, a circumstance so far favourable to 
the general interests of the community, as it 
enables the proprietors of foreign free wheat gra- 
dually to convert their property into money at 
remunerating prices, and at the same time the 
duty at present payable on foreign wheat is suffi- 
ciently protective to the British farmer against the 
entry for home use of any great quantity of wheat 
and flour for several months to come. At all events 
as the foreign wheat decreases in quantity, prices 
will become gradually more favourable to our 
home farmers, than they are at the time we are 
now going to press, and after the turn of the 
year the farmers’ supplies of wheat in particular, 
will, in every probability, meet with a steady de- 
mand at fair and remunerating prices to the culti- 
vators of our own soil. The flourishing condition 
generally of all the productive classes — the conse- 
quence of the flourishing state of the agricultural 
interest— causes, most fortunately, an increased 
consumption of all the necessaries, and of many 
of the luxuries of life, and therefore we may with 
great truth again assert that, so long as the 
farmers are paid for the produce of the fields fair 
prices, the wages of all descriptions of labour 
must continue to be proportionately high, and 
satisfactory to all who are interested in the well 
being of home industry, into whatever channel it 
may be directed. 

Bread in London at twopence per pound is really 
cheaper than it is in Paris at half that price, for the 
wages of labour are at least twice higher throughout 
Great Britain than they are in France ; and a 
Briton, therefore, can afford to consume white 
bread, whilst the ill-paid Frenchman must content 
himself with brown. A Londoner can pay for 
sufficiency of food, whilst a Parisian must content 
himself very frequently with short allowance. It 
must be perfectly obvious to every reflecting mind, 
and to every observer of the mariners and customs 
of nations, that the superiority in England in the 
rewards of industry and labour over those of 
France mainly arises out of the legal protection 
given in this empire to every description of agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing labour. 
In England Our laws are entirely protective, whilst 


in France they are almost all prohibitory. Too 
heavy duties and prohibitory laws arc universally 
the parents of smuggling. The consumption of 
British manufactured goods in France is exces- 
sive, because men generally will have those 
articles which the law entirely prohibits, and the 
consumption of illegally imported foreign spirits 
thtoughout the United Kingdom is likewise exces- 
sive, because the duty charged on them is exces- 
sive. When the importation of foreign manufac- 
tured silk goods was entirely prohibited in these 
kingdoms, it was the general fashion for every 
person to use them ; but since the duty on them 
has been rendered only protective to our own 
manufacturers of similar articles, this department 
of British industry has already risen into great 
importance, and must continue annually to im- 
prove, until the exportation of our silken manu- 
factures become a most valuable department of 
our foreign commerce. The money, till within 
these few years, which was annually expended in 
foieign silk manufactures, is now distributed, as 
wages, amongst the artizans and manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom, and in a certain degree 
enables them to pny twopence per pound for 
wheaten bread, whilst the wages of the same de- 
scription of labour in France only afford half that 
price for the same quantity of bread, and confine 
the consumption there to half the quantity per 
head of that used in Great Britain. Dearness and 
cheapness, we again repeat, are entirely relative 
terms. What may be considered extremely dear 
at the Land’s-cnd may be extremely cheap in Lon- 
don, the value of every article being entirely regu- 
lated by the means of the consumers to pay ; and 
these means can be best increased by giving due and 
proper encouragement to every description of in- 
dustrious pursuits at home. Our corn laws are ad- 
mirably adapted for the protection of agricultural 
labour at home, and for increasing the wages of 
labour amongst all classes in our society. To re- 
peal them, for the sake of a foreign supply of 
grain, is perfectly unnecessary, for when foreign 
grain ia wanted for our consumption, they have 
the admirable quality of virtually repealing them- 
selves, as they did two months ago, and as they 
will continue to do, whenever the home demand 
exceeds the home supply. They form also a per- 
fect barrier to the unnecessary exportation of 
British money in payment for foreign grain, whilst 
at the same time they open a wide channel for corn 
importation when our wants require foreign aid. 

The repeal of the corn laws would be attended 
by the most disastrous consequences to the British 
empire generally. The agricultural labourer would 
lose bis employment, and the manufacturer would 
be deprived of the home market for the consump- 
tion of his goods. Home improvements would be 
suspended, and productive employment w*ould be- 
come scarce, and consequently the present wages 
for it could not be maintained. Polish serfs and 
American labourers would supply our consumption 
of grain, so long as any money remained in the 
country, fat cheaper than it can be produced at 
home. To be sure, the golden ago would arrive, 
in as far as it can be produced by low priced pro- 
visions, but it would be attended by all the 
wretchedness wh'ch accompany idleness and half 
wages, and would eventually disappear when tbe 
means were wanted for the payment of the 
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foreigners , by whose laboor these provisions were 
produced- It is perfectly wonderful how any per- 
son of sound intellect could entertain the opinion 
of employing foreign lands, and paying foreign 
labourers, for the production of provisions which 
we have, in great abundance, the means of pro- 
ducing at home. A well employed population is 
the only wealth of a nation, and yet the anti-corn 
law advocates would deprive nearly one-half of the 
agricultural labourers of employment, and would 
at the same time reduee the other half to subsist 
on wages not half so high as they are under the 
existing system, insufficient as they apparently 
are for the real comfort of that most important 
class of the British community. Instead of in- 
ducing the surplus population, as it is now very 
improperly called, to emigrate to the Canadas, 
there to cultivate land of a far wilder description 
than any to be found in the United Kingdom, real 
patriots would point out to the capitalist the many 
millions of acres of waste lands at home,' which 
are at present in a state of nature, and perfectly 
useless to the proprietors themselves, but 
which are perfectly capable of cultivation, 
and which the labour of man can easily render 
most productive. The marshes of Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire may, by money and labour, be 
changed into the new county of Victoria, and add 
at least one hundred and fifty thousand acres of the 
best cropping lands to the property of the British 
empire. But for the production of this benefit, the 
protection which the corn laws give to British 
agricultural pursuits is absolutely necessary, for the 
repeal of them would place an effectual bar to these 
vast improvements. In numerous other districts in 
Great Britain the means also exist, in great abun- 
dance, for the production of advantages of equal 
magnitude, whilst in Ireland they are nearly 
boundless. In that part of the empire there is a 
population in every way calculated for employment 
of this description, and under proper encouragement 
the banks of the rivers Shannon, and of the Sluney, 
the shores of Lough’s Foyle and Swilly, may speedily 
and cheaply be converted into corn lands of a 
superior description, and may support and give pro- 
ductive labour to even double the inhabitants of 
those highly valuable portions of the empire for 
centuries to come. There are likewise in that 
country numerous morasses, which only require to 
be drained, to be rendered productive, and there is 
not one field already in a state of cultivation, which 
may not, and will not, be rendered yet doubly pro- 
ductive, by the great progress which the science of 
agriculture is everywhere making under the pro- 
tective influence of the existing corn laws, and 
under the Patriotic Societies, which are everywhere 
rising up for the encouragement of agricultural 
science, and for improvements in the knowledge of 
the labours of the fields From the banks of the 
Slaoey forty thousand acres of land, by the applica- 
tion of less than four pounds sterling of capital for 
each acre, may, in a few years, be reclaimed, and 
will afterwards be worth a rent of about two pounds 
an acre annually, aud from many other services of 
real wealth, equal benefits may be obtained at about 
similar expenses. l'h« repeal of the corn laws 
would be but little benefit to our foreign export 
trade ; indeed the experience of the last twenty 
years fully establishes the fact that foreign grain is 
chiefly paid for by the precious metals, and not by 
any increased exportations of the products of the 
British manufacturer ; and therefore the advantage of 
trade cannet be held out as a recompense for the stop 
to sgricultural improvement, which the repeal of the 


com laws would inevitably occasion. In some of 
our southern possessions the emigrants are charged 
with one pound per acre for their lands, before they 
quit their native country, and afterwards they are 
put to a great expense, and too much labour, in 
clearing them for the purposes of cultivation. Less 
labour, and far less expense per acre, would convert 
several millions of acres of land at present in a state 
of nature in the United Kingdom, into excellent 
grain fields, andtbe profits attending their cultivation 
would do much more than maintain those employed 
in these pursuits, and render emigration unnecessary. 
On lands now in a state of nature, if the labour of 
only a small portion of the agricultural workmen 
were applied to them, grain would in a few years 
afterwards be produced by them, to such an extent 
as would in future put a stop to foreign importations 
and render us a great com exporting country. To 
incourage emigration therefore, for the purposes of 
tillage in our own colonies, is surely impolitic, when 
we have such ample means at home to employ the 
people in similar pursuits, but to open our corn 
markets to foreign grown corn would prevent any 
farther agricultural improvement at home. During 
last month the cotton and woollen lords began to 
shew the advantages which they would themselves 
take of cheap provisions, for in several places they 
deducted 10 per cent, from the wages of their 
artizans and labourers, because there existed a pros- 
pect of cheap wheat, in consequence of the present 
large crop. It was a matter therefore not to he 
wondered at, that the weavers of Blackburn expelled 
from their town the anti-corn-law lecturer on the 
benefits to the working classes, which cheap corn, 
resulting from a free corn trade with foreign states, 
would confer on them. They somehow or other 
prefer good wages, the result of good crops at home, 
to speculative doctrines on this subject. They know 
how matters actually are under the present system, 
but they know not what they may be under the 
proposed plan of a free trade in foreign grain, and 
they therefore desire no alteration in their present 
condition and future prospects, unless it be founded 
on practical, and not on theoretical improvements. 
During this corn season, at all events, tbe borne 
consumption of manufactured goods must far exceed 
that of tbe two previous seasons, because the con- 
sumption of wheat must now for several months, 
be confined either to foreign wheats already 
paid for, or to the produce of tbe lust splendid crop. 
The money, which, under less propitious circum- 
stances, would have been transmitted to foreign 
states, in exchange for foreign grain, will remain in 
the British empire, will be applied to commercial 
and agricultural improvements at home, and will 
thus be tbe means of adding to tbe present quantity 
of productive labour, and consequently increasing 
tbe employment and the wages of all classes in the 
community. The decline which occurred in the 
value of wheat during the lost month has already, 
we should think, nearly reached its limit, and during 
the remainder of this corn season the fine quality of 
the farmers’ samples will command fair and remune- 
rating prices. Whether any farther entries of 
bonded wheats will be required towards the close of 
the season is still a matter of much doubt, but the 
quantity cannot be of any consequence to the agri- 
cultural iuterest. W e have had two bad wheat crops 
in 1838 and 1839, and the surplus of one good crop 
is not sufficient to supply the deficiency in the 
stocks of old British wheats occasioned by this 
untoward event. Tbe season however has, in as 
far as it has yet progressed, been most favourable to 
field operations, and a considerable portion of the 
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winter seed wheat has been deposited in the land general prosperity, it is bat too evident that the 
already in excellent condition. This is so far of latter is the cause of tbe more than stationary state 
importance to our future prospects, and tbe con- of the malt trade, but there is abundance of room 
tinuation of similar weather, in conjunction with the to rectify the deficiency in the consumption of beer, 

rapid progress which is now making in tbe science and at the same time to render the malt duty more 

of agriculture, must change the hope into an almost productive to tbe revenue than it has heretofore 

certainty of our own growth of wheat being for been. To employ the surplus capital of the empire 
some years now to come, amply sufficient for to produce a fair annual income to tbe monied in- 
cur consumption after the next wheat crop terest, is at the piesent moment as difficult as it is 

is gathered from the fields. At present the flou- to provide for that portion of tbe people who are 

rishing state of manufactures, of mines, and, in compelled to emigrate to foreign states for the culti- 

fact of all classes in society, must make the future vatiou of foreign fields. To reduce tbe malt duty at 

demand for all the necessaries, and for many of first to two-thirds of the present charge would in a 
the luxuries of life, very extensive, and thus very few years render necessary double the quantity of 
materially add to the value of property of every barley now manufactured by the maltsters, and an 
description, the wages of labour amongst ihe rest. addition of one million of acres ef land would be re- 
This is the consequence of agricultural prosperity, quired for the production of this increased quantity, 

which, with the exception df some, whose ouly de- Four or five millions sterling would reclaim in a few 

light exists in the expression of discontent, is uni- years from uselessness that quantity of land from 

versally now acknowledged to bo absolutely the banks of our rivers and bays, and their rents 

necessary to the public welfare, in so much as tbe would not be less than from thirty to forty shillings 

home consumption of every article of home produc- per acre annually. The wealth created by this, we 

tion is far more profitable than the foreign export may say, creation of new barley fields, would not 

trade can by any possibility be rendered, even by only, by its after distribution amongst the industri- 
es conversion into one of barter. ous classes of society, pay for the interast of the 

Tbe maltsters are now' at full work, and the wea- capital embarked in their cultivation, but it would 

ther being cold and favourable to their operations, likewise be perfectly sufficient to provide for tbe 

the consumption of the best qualities of barley is expence of tbe increased consumption of beer. The 

as extensive as, uuder the present system, it can be productive employment which it would immediately 

during the malting season. Still the demand is Dot create, w ould add largely to the present number of 

commensurate to the supplies, which in all the lead- malt consumers, and the apparent loss of one-third 
ing markets are now forwarded for sale, and droop- of the duty on each quarter of malt manufactured 
Ing prices and difficult sales are the natural under tbe present system, would be far more than 
consequences. The collection of nearly twelve reinstated in the treasury by tbe increase in tbe 
millions sterling annually of public duties on manu- quantity actually consumed, which would from 
factured barley is not so much complained of by tbe necessity arise from the reduction of the duty, and 
public in general, nor is it so detrimental to the from the improved wages which tbe production of 
barley producer, us is the mode in which these six millions of quarters of barley above the present 

duties are collected. There is an old saying, and growth, would scatter every where amongst all the 

not the less true in consequence of its antiquity, industrious classes of society. The manner in 

that tbe last pound may break the camel's back, and which the present duty is collected is also injurious, 
this is exactly the case with the malt and British to the malting trade, and of not the slightest use to 
made spirit duties, for the manner in which they are the treasury, unless, by its rendering the Excise 
levied confines the payment of them to only one Establishment more expensive, it gains a character 
portion of the people ; that part of them w*e mean for utility. The simple plan for collecting the malt 
who have the cash to pay for the consumption of duty is to place the maltbouses under Her Majesty’s 
these two articles beyond their natural and intrinsic lock, and to charge the duty on every quarter of 
worth. During the last session of parliament, barley placed into tbe warehoused, whether it be 

when an addition was made to the malt and home intended for malting purposes or not. Bonded fo- 

raade spirit duties, we ventured to express our reign grain is perfectly safe in the keeping of tbe 

doubts of tbe efficacy of this mode of increasing the Custom-house, and English barley may be as secure 

revenue, and these doubts have been more than under the keeping of the Excise without tbe vexa- 

confirmed by the October statement of the public tious practices of the interference of tbe officers of that 
revenue. That the consumption of beer is very establishment with tbe principle and science of the 
much restricted no common observer of matters of malting trade. To apply tbe same principle to malting 
this description can for one moment hesitate to be- whether the barley be from Norfolk or from Kent, 
lieve, and that the heavy duty imposed on malt is whether the barley be grown from a clay or from a 
the sole cause of this effect, admits not of the slight- sandy soil, whether it be produced in tbe southern 
est doubt. Tbe quantity of barley converted into or in the northern parts of tbe Empire, is in every 
malt since tbe duty was reduced from 55s. to 26s. respect injurious to the public interest, sad pro- 
per quarter, has increased from three millions of vents, but too frequently, the malt from assuming 
quarters to nearly six millions, but it is again on that quality which is necessary to the purposes for 
the decrease, because of tbe late imposition of five which the manufacture of it is intended. An al- 
per cent on the latter charge. That the quantity of teration in the Excise laws in this respect, and tbe 
barley manufactured into malt does not keep pace liberation c f the maltsters from absurd fiscal restraints 
with tbe increase of population is abundantly proved would do much for tbe interest of the barley grower, 
by the experience of the last ten years, and when six and would permit the manufacturer of this article 
millions of quarters are divided amongst upwards to use his knowledge and his capital to the best 
of thirty millions of people, surely it must be ad- advantage, and the collection of tbe public revenue 
mitted on all hands that the quantity consumed by would be even more accurately performed than it 
each individual is either restricted to the lowest can be under the present complicated system. The 
scale possible, or that millions of tbe people do not reduction to moderation of all the duties imposed 
participate in the consumption at all. Unfortu- on manufactured barley Would, however, cause a 
nately for the comfort of the community, and the great improvement in our internal policy. It 
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would be tbe means of furnishing wages to many 
thousands of industrious families more than can he 
supported under tbe present anti-national system, 
it would likewise reduce the amount of human misery 
caused by emigration to foreign states, and it would 
retain within tbe empire not only the capital which 
many of these emigrants take with them into foreign 
states and into many of our colonies, but it would 
also render unnecessary remittances of money to 
foreign agricultural districts in exchange for foreign 
grown barley. It would give proper encouragement 
to tbe cultivation of a part of our marshes and waste 
lands at home, and it would largely add to the 
wealth, and, consequently, to the real strength of 
tbe British Empire. If however the malt duty be 
heavy, that levied on spirits manufactured in En- 
gland is most extravagant. Upwards of four hun- 
dred per cent, charged on tbe intrinsic value of proof 
spirits is destructive to public morality, aud in 
every way injurious even to the revenue itself. It 
is the parent of smuggling, and consequently in it 
originate tbe many vices which universally attend 
tbe smuggler's progress. It does not limit tbe con- 
sumption generally of spirits amongst the inhabi- 
tants of England, though certainly it renders the re- 
venue collected on them less by one half, than it 
would be under a more liberal system of taxation. 
It gives to tbe smuggler an advantageous and ex- 
cellent market for ten to twelve millions of gal- 
lons of foreign made spirits duty free, and it limits 
the consumption of borne made spirits in more 
than an equal degree. It is likewise injurious to 
tbe health of tbe community in as far as British 
made spirits are wholesome and of fine quality, 
whilst the trash smuggled into the country under the 
appellation of brandy and Geneva, is generally, in 
tbe extreme, hartful to tbe human constitution. It 
also encourages the two extreme vices of drunken- 
ness and teetotali8m, in the centre of which is placed 
temperance, performing her divine duties. In 
Scotland, where the spirit duty is not much more 
than one hundred per cent, on its intrinsic value, 
temperance is yearly gaining ground on her true 
adversaries, and a small farther reduction would go 
far to establish her power on t^e firmest foundation, 
but the reverse is the case in England, and is the 
consequence of exorbitant duties, for more than half 
of the consumption is of foreign manufacture of the 
most deleterious description. To the rectifiers at 
home also tbe present state of tbe distillery regula- 
tions is injurious, in as far as they, like the maltsters, 
are not permitted to use their knowledge and 
science to the best advantage in the production of 
the articles to which their attention has been more 
particularly directed. Foreign and Colonial spirits 
can be introduced into consumption at any strength, 
which may answer the interest of tbe distiller, and 
suit the palates of the consumers, whilst the British 
rectifiers of neutral spirits are compelled by the law 
not to sell or manufacture any spirits unless they 
be, we think, 17 or 18 under proof. Dutch gin, 
and French brandies, are permitted to be sold at any 
strength, and we can discover no sound reason why 
equal advantages should not be extended to the 
spirits rectified on Holborn Hill by Mr. Young, or 
to tbe British made brandy of Mr. Stokes, in King- 
street, Snow Hill. This alteration would render 
British made brandy and gin even purer and more 
wholesome then they are at present ; and, by placing 
tbe doty in England on a level with that in Scotland, 
the smuggler's trade would be destroyed, and millions 
sterling now remitted to France, Spain, and Holland, 
in payment for foreign spirits now consumed here, 
duty free, would remain in the empire, and would he 


entirely employed in home improvements. A revi- 
sion, therefore, of the regulations and duties, which 
at present are applied to the manufacturers of malt, 
and to tbe distillers and rectifiers of home made 
spirits, must be attended by consequences of the 
greatest importance to the agricultural interest, and 
must eventually be attended also by tbe deepest be- 
nefits to the people at large. Brandies, as pure as any 
ever imported from France, and far more congenial 
to the tastes of the British people, are already dis- 
tilled from tbe extract of British barley, and an alte- 
ration in the duty, and some remission in tbe 
regulations imposed on the rectifier, must still im- 
prove their character. Although the duty charged 
on the importation of foreign spirits be 25s. per 
gallon, still the quantity smuggled at present is so 
large, that 5s. per gallon on the whole consumption 
in England, of foreign spirits, would yield more to 
the Treasury than the at present apparent high duty 
does ; and was the charge per gallon on home made 
spirits placed only on a level with that actually 
collected on foreign spirits, their more national and 
constitutional character would very speedily cause 
them to supersede the use of French brandies and 
Dutch Geneva entirely, and the loss in the revenue, 
occasioned by the loss of the foreign spirit duty, 
would be most amply replaced in the Treasury by 
tbe increase in tbe amount collected on spirits of 
British manufacture. When whiskey, in 1827, was 
first admitted into consumption in England, for a 
length of time its introduction into general use was 
difficult, because it was new to the palates of the 
consumers ; but since then its use has become ge- 
nera], and along with the immense improvements 
lfttterly made in the science of rectifying British gin, 
it has most materially limited the consumption of 
Dutch gin, aud doubly re-paid the Treasury fer the 
loss sustained in tbe duty previously collected on 
foreign Geneva. To give due encouragement to 
brandies, such as those which are now manufac- 
tured in King-street, Snow Hill, will, before long, 
entail on foreign brandies the same consequences as 
whiskey and British gin have occasioned in the 
smuggler's trade in Holland ; and in short, tbe blind- 
ness of the laws alone, which are applied to the 
manufacturer of barley, limits tbe consumption of 
that article to much less than half the quantity which 
it would be, under a more liberal system of taxation ; 
prevents the conversion of at least one million of 
acres of land, at present perfectly useless, into 
barley lands; and confines the great body of con- 
sumers to the smallest pittance possible. The pre- 
sent dulness in the barley trade in all the great 
markets of consumption, is'mainly occasioned by 
our revenue laws, and tbe barley producer is com- 
pelled to limit the quantity produced by tbe same 
cause. When, as was the case last year, the barley 
crop proves a deficient one, he gains little advantage 
from any increased price occasioned by this circum- 
stance, foreign barleys speedily supplying tbe defi- 
ciency ; but when his produce is large, as it is 
this season, the trade cannot take off tbe surplus 
growth at any thing like fair prices, and thus tbe 
barley farmers suffer, instead of gaining, by a luxu- 
riant crop ; tbe people at tbe same time temaining 
on half allowance of beer and spirits, and reaping no 
advantage from the bounties which Providence very 
frequently bestows on them by an abundant bar- 
ley harvest. In consequence of these circum- 
stances, the prices of barley continued declining 
during tbe whole of last month, but still as the 
quality is uncommonly fine, there ia at present a 
probability that this crop, on the whole, will prove 
a valuable one to the barley farmers, — will obtain 
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for them fair, and at least remunerating prices — 
and will enable them to pay for, and consume, 
during the season, a considerably increased quan- 
tity of manufactured goods of every description, 
thus adding to the wages of labour, and to the real 
and solid wealth of the empire. 

On the state of the oat trade at present no ob- 
servations can be made which differ in any mate- 
rial degree from these which we have now ventured 
to make respecting wheat and barley. Not one 
complaint can be made, either against the quality 
or the quantity of the present growth of this arti- 
cle. The crop is most abundant, the quality is on 
the whole excellent, and it has been gathered, 
with a few exceptions in the late districts, in ad- 
mirable condition. Prices have, however, not 
fallen in proportion with those of many other de- 
scriptions of agricultural produce, because they 
have not been subjected to similar causes for fluctua- 
tions. The oat crop is better protected from foreign 
competition bv the corn laws, than barley and wheat 
are ; and, although the importation of this aiticle 
from abroad during the corn season, which has now 
passed away, has been extremely large, still prices 
have remained sufficiently remunerating to the home 
grower, and never in any violent degree prejudicial 
to the consumer. In Great Britain, for several 
years past, those lands which previously had been 
appropriated to the cultivation of this article chiefly, 
have been employed in the production of articles 
of a more valuable description, hut any deficiency 
in the supplies, occasioned by this circumstance, 
has been most amply made good by the shipments 
which have been made to our great markets of 
consumption from Ireland. In that part of the 
empire, the crop of last season uo doubt was defi- 
cient, even in a greater degree than it was here, 
and this circumstance rendered the application to 
foreign corn districts for supplies absolutely neces- 
sary. Still prices never became extravagantly high, 
and consequently the decline which occurred in 
them during the last month is neither so observable 
as that which has apparently taken place in wheat, 
nor is it of so much consequence. A fair duty 
in proportion to their value has been collected ou all 
the foreign oats imported during the last corn season, 
which is more thau we can say has been tbe case on 
tbe vast quantity of wheat which has been entered 
for borne consumption during the same period. 
We have, however, at all events, a prospect, that for 
some time to come no foreign supplies will be re- 
qnired, for in Ireland, as every where else, tbe pro- 
duce of this article this year has been immense, and 
will in every probability render tbe supplies during 
this season, in all the great markets of consumption 
throughout Great Britain, fully equal to the demand. 
This will be a most important benefit, which the 
last abundant harvest must bastow on tbe best in- 
terests of the United Kingdom ; and in Ireland 
more particularly must this benefit be felt by its 
entire population. Already, shipments of onts to a 
considerable extent are making from thence to this 
country, the money in payment for which will re- 
moin in general circulation at home instead of being 
remitted to the continent, from whence it would 
never have returned. Money will, during the 
whole of this corn seasou, be distrsbuted as wages 
amongst the Irish people, in proportion to the sup- 
plies of Irish grain and flour, which may be con- 
sumed here; and this is, at all events, one great 
advantage, originating in the union, which tbe 
empire reaps, and which the repeal of that measure 
would destroy ; for Ireland, in that event, would 
be placed on the game footing as foreign nations 


are, and the advantages of her coasting trade with 
Great Britain would be withdrawn. As matters 
are, however, the surplus of her abundant crop 
will be received here without any of the fiscal 
expenses which attend foreign commerce, and 
safe paymeot is a farther advantage which she 
must receive for her present splendid crops. 
Before many years can pass away, tbe progress 
which is annually occurring in agricultural 
science there, must, in every probability, produce a 
great change for tbe better amongst all classes in tbe 
Sister Kingdom. Capital, there, will increase by 
receiving it from Great Britain in exchange for 
her agricultural produce. Tbe inhabitants generally 
will be fully employed in the vast improvements, both 
in agriculture and commerce, which must originate 
from the money which will be remitted this season 
from England to Ireland, instead of to Germany, for 
oats, and the British monied interest will, under 
circumstances so much improved, embark their pro- 
perty hereafter more freely than heretofore in the 
conversion of large tracts of land, at present entirely 
useless, into cultivated fields, and in various other 
pursuits, which confidence at present is alooe 
wanted to render highly valuable to all interests in 
tbe United Kingdom. A few good crops, like this 
present one, are alone necessary to effect an entire 
alteration in the corn trade. They will be tbemeans 
of our producing in our own fields corn sufficient to 
support in plenty our population, were its number 
doubled, and tbe? will render future application 
to foreign nations for food perfectly unnecessary. 
Our prices of all descriptions of agricultural produce 
will be moderate, and generally will be regulated by 
tbe wages of productive employment. The Urge 
supplies of oats in particular, which we must receive 
during this season from Ireland, will tend to keep 
their value under prices, which can in any way en- 
courage foreign importation. With beans and peas 
we have been fairly supplied during tbe month of 
October, but the demand has been in proportion, and 
no decline of much consequence has occurred in 
their value since our last report. Tbe borne produce 
of these articles is limited in its amount ; and, unless 
after a fine harvest like the last one, the import doty 
is seldom too high to prohibit the admission of 
foreign supplies. As the stock of pulse from the 
growth of previous years may be said to be eotirely ex- 
hausted, no very material reduction in its value can 
be anticipated, and, like everything else, there 
is much reason to hope that our farmers will, 
in this article likewise, be well remunerated for their 
produce of the present season. The potato crop is * 
most plentiful one, and the quality considerably 
superior to tbe growth of last year. Already prices 
are very moderate, and considering that this article 
is next in importance to wheat, the abundance, and 
consequently cheapness, of potatoes, is a great na- 
tional advantage. In no previous seasou have the 
winter turnips looked better than at the present time, 
and there is a fine appearance of pasture in tbe 
grazing fields. The winter prospects therefore st 
present are cheering in tbe extreme, for in ere rv 
probability there will be plenty of food of all de- 
scriptions, aud abundance of productive labour, the 
wages of wbiob will be amply sufficient for all 
purposes to which they can be applied during the 
whole of the current corn season. 

Tbe information received from the principal corn- 
markets abroad, during tbe last month, has neither 
been important nor in the slightest degree interesting. 
The Baltic ports will soon be closed against navi- 
gation until tbe next Spring, and a material fall 
must take place in tbe value of wheat previously, to 
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encourage purchases to any amount with the view 
of shipment to our markets. The orders trans- 
mitted into the interior of Poland this season are 
also far more confined in amount than they were last 
year, and the limits placed to the purchase prices are 
likewise much lower, for it is not at present very 
certain that any foreign supplies will bo required 
here next surammer, and it is the general opinion, at 
all eveuts, that the duty payable on its entry for 
home consumption then, will not be entirely a nomi- 
nal one. Caution therefore is used from necessity 
now in ordering wheat to be purchased abroad with 
a view to future consumption here, and prices must 
indeed be low there, to encourage any strong expec- 
tation of profits resulting from such speculations. 
From the Mediterranean the letters respecting the 
corn trade are equally uninteresting, and at present, 
at all events, there is not the slightest chance of any 
quantity of grain being forwarded to us from any of 
the southern parts of Europe, either within or without 
that sea, unless a very material alteration occurs in 
our prices here. From the United States of North 
America the latest letters are dated in the first week 
of October, at Which time hope still existed there 
that our wheat crop had received damage, and that 
a possibility consequently existed that our markets 
would still require a part of the surplus growth in 
that Republic. Our corn laws continued to be the 
subject of much complaint among the American 
merchants, and also of no small portion of vitupera- 
tion amongst the American land proprietors. To 
receive their produce under all circumstances here 
would extend their field profits by upwards of forty 
millions of dollars annually, and our protective laws 
are blamed, because they in part deprive our trans- 
atlantic brethren of such immense advantages. The 
ruin of British Agriculture, the reduction of the 
wages of labour by at least one half of their present 
amount, and to place out of employment altogether a 
great portion of our industrious population, weigh 
not in the eyes of foreigners when their interests are 
placed in the opposite scale, and there are theorists 
in the country who adopt the same principles. The 
schoolmaster, however, teaches better principles 
now amongst those who alone are interested in this 
subject, and theory lias already yielded to practical 
good sense amongst all classes, except a few indi- 
viduals who gain their profits in promulgating difife- 
rent doctrines. There is still a good deal of flour on 
the passage from the United States, but its entry at 
our present rates of duty would entail on its pro- 
prietors a very heavy loss of property, and whatever 
course may be adopted by the importers of it, its 
arrival can have no influence on our prices here. 


CURRENCY PER IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


Oct. 20. 

Per Qr. 

Wheat, Essex nnd Kent, red . . 64 SO 
Suffolk and Norfolk .... 62 66 

Irish 60 60 

Old, red 06 68 

RrB, old 36 38 

Barley, Grinding 30 32 34 Malting 38 40 
Irish 25 27 


Per Qr. 
White.. 68 72 74 
Do .... 06 70 72 

Do 60 64 

Do 70 74 

New.... 41 43 

Cheralier 40 42 
Be re ... 24 25 


Malt, Suffolk and Norfolk . . . ./ 64 70 
Kingston and Ware ..64 68 70 
OATS, Yorksh. 4c Lincolnsh., feed 27 30 
Youghall and Cork black 21 22 

Dublin 24 25 

Waterford, white ........ 22 23 

Scotch fnud 26 27 

Bbans, Tick, new 40 44 


Brown.. 56 60 
Chevalier 08 70 
Potato.. 29 92 
Cork, white 28 24 
Westport 24 25 
Black .. 22 23 
Potato.. 28 29 
Old ... . 44 48 


Psas, Grey 40 4*2 Maple.. 40 42 

White 40 42 Boilers . 44 46 48 

Flour, Town-made 60 — Suffolk 46 48 per sk. of 280 lbi 
Stockton and Norfolk, 48 60 


COMP ARATIVE PRICES op GRAIN. 


WEEKLT AVERAGES by 
the Imp. Quarter, from the 
Gazette, of Friday last, Oct. 
23rd, 1840. 



s. d. 

Wheat 


Barley 


Oath 

28 8 

Rye , 

37 3 

Beans.... 


Peas 



AVERAGES from the corres- 
ponding Gazette in the last 
year, Friday, Oct. 25, 1830. 



s. 

d. 

Wheat 


6 

Barley 


9 

Oats 


4 

Rye 

38 

6 

1 Beans 


5 

[Peas 


1 


IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 


Sept. 11th 
18th 
26th 
Oct. 2nd 
9th 
16th 


which re 
the duty. 


London , 


British posses- 
sions out of Eu- 
rope 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

65 4 

35 3 

28 7 

39 8 

47 0 

64 2 

86 8 

25 10 

39 8 

45 6 

64 1 

36 2 

24 10 

37 7 

45 3 

64 7 

36 0 

25 1 

95 5 

45 7 

64 0 

36 5 

29 9 

25 9 

44 2 

63 3 

36 5 

23 8 

37 3 

44 10 

64 3 

36 2 

26 4 

37 7 

45 4 

22 8 

7 10 

9 3 

14 0 

2 0 

0 6 

2 6 

8 6 

0 6 

0 6 


Pets. 

44 2 
49 6 

42 7 

43 5 

42 10 

43 5 


43 2 


5 0 


SEED MARKET. 

Oct. 26. 

The seed trade was firm, Linseed and Rapesecd were 
held at fully former rates; Canary seed brought more 
money ; Winter Tares were the turn dearer. In the 
value of other articles we have no alteration to notice. 


PRICES OF HOPS. 

BOROUGH, Oct. 26. 


There U a good demand for bags and pockets of the 
growth of 1839. Choice pockets of this year’s growth 
meet a ready sale. Duty 30,000/. 



E. Kent. 

M. 

Kent.j 

Weald < 
of 

Kent. 

Sussex. 

Fam- 
li am. 


> s. 

8. 

s. 

s. 

S. 8. 

S. 8. 

s. 

Bags, 1886 

j 55 to 

75 

55 to 73 

65 to 65 

— to — 



Pocks. 1836 

! 55 .. 

85 

55 

.. 85 

55.. 79 

55.. 75 



Bags 1S37 

i none 

none 

none 

none 



Pocks. 1837 




— 

— 

— 


Bags 1838 

90.. 

116 

90 

.. 110 

90 . . 102 





Pocks. 1838 

102.. 

130 

100 

.. 130 

102.. 116 

00 .. 110 



Bags 1839 

140 .. 

180 

140 

.. 180 

120 . . 140 





Pocks. 1839 

180 .. 

1 

220 

180 

.. 220jl60.. 180 

140 . . 150 

240. 300 


WOOL MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 


Oct. 26. 



s. d. 


d. 

Down Teggs 


to 1 

24 

Half-bred Hogs 


1 

4 

Ewes and Wethers 


1 

0 

Flannel do 


1 


Blanket Wool 


0 

8 

Skin, Combing 


1 

2 


FOREIGN. 

CITY , Monday, Oct. 26.— The wool trade is 
steady, and there is a fair demand and supply ef British 
fleeces. The imports of Foreign in the week ending to- 
day have been 733 bales, of which 356 were from Ger- 
many, 126 from Turkey, 53 from Russia, and 198 from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
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PRICES OF SHARES. 


No. of 
Shares. 


6.300 

0,000 

15,000 

9.300 
7,500 


5.000 

8.000 
8,000 

64.000 

18.000 
10,018 
10,918 
10,000 
25,000 

25.000 

8,000 

86.000 

26,060 

6,334 

20,000 

9.000 

10 , 000 /. 

24.000 
1,600 
2,100 
5, lOu 

1 1,475 
7,908 

30.000 

6.000 


; 25,000 

23.000 
31,250 

13.000 

18.000 
30,000 


15,714 

10,000 

15,000 

15.000 

12.000 
3,762 
1,000 


28,000 

6,000 


IRON RAILWAYS. 


Prire 

l 

Sliure. 


, Div. per 
' Share 
jl»T Ann. 


Birmingham and Derby Junction 

100/ k h 61/a5/ 
Ditto nnd Gloucester 100/ sh 00/ pd 87/ao/ 
Bristol and Exeter.. 100/ sh 50/ j>d23/a5/ 
Ditto and Glouce*.. 50/ sh 2}/ |»dj 
Cheltenham & Great West. Union 

100/ sh 55/ pd[20/a27 
Chester nnd Crewe . . 50/ sh . . . Ou^/aO/ 

Clarence (Durham) 100/ sli 

Dublin and Kilkenny 100/ sh 2$/ jkI 
Eastern Counties . . . .25/ sh 23/ pd 9$/ a}/ 
Edinburgh & Glasgow 60/ sh 35/ pd,27/aW 

Grand Junction 100/ sh 207/aOf 

Ditto Half Shares 50/ sh 40/pd:89/ 

Great N. of England 100/ sh 65/pd,50/ 

Great Western .... 100/ sh 05/ pd 77^/ a8j/ 
Ditto Half Shares 50/ sh 40/pd|43*/u4i/ 

Hull and Selby 50/ sh 45/ pd'45/n7/ 

London and Brighton 50/ sh 40/ pd 26.1/ a7 / 
London 6c Croydon. . Av. 14/ 18s (Jd lOA/ uO/ 

Ditto Script 9/ sli ioj/a0/ 

London and Greenwich .... 20/shi6/a7/ 

Ditto New 10/ sb’10}/a0Z 

Ditto Debentures (various amounts > 

London 4c llluckwall 25/ sh 20/ pd I ti/uJZ 
Leicester and Swannington . . 50/ sh 65/ 

Leeds and Selby 100/ sh 

Liverpool and Manchester. . 100/ sli 1184/ 
Ditto Quarter Shares .... 25/ shj42£/ 

Ditto Half Shares 50/ sh'SO/ 

London 4c S. Western, late London! 

and Southampton Av. 38/ 17s 9d 50}/al }/ 
Ditto Portsmouth Branch 50/ sli 

80/ pd 30}/nlA/ 

London 4c Birmingh. 100/*h 9<»/pd 15U/n8/ 
Ditto Quarter Shares 25/ sh 5/ pd 24/a*/ 
Ditto New .. 32/ sh 24/ pd 44/a5/ 

Manchester 4c Leeds 100/ sh 70/ pd 77/a!)/ 
Ditto Half Share* . . 50/ sh 25/ pd 29/u80/ 
Manchester and Birmingham | 

70/ sh 35/ pd 19/a20/ 
Ditto ditto Extension 70/ sh 7/ pd 3/»4/ 

Midland Counties 100/ sh'73/.t5/ex 

North Midland 100/ sh 77/ a 9/ 

Ditto Half Shares. .40/ sh 40/ pd)37/a9/ 
Northern 6c Eastern 100/ sh 35/ pd 24/a0/ 
Severn and Wye .. Average 27/ sli 
Stockton and Darlington. .Average! 

100/ 13* 4(1 250/ 

S. Eastern and Dover 50/ sh 28/ pdjl8£/ul9/ 
York 4c North Midland 50/sh C4/a0/ 


14/per ct 
14 /per ct 


5s per sli 
1/ j>er sh 


2i/ 

4/ per sh 
9A/jK»r ct 
!>.' /per Ct 
O.y/per ct 

21 persli 


5/ per ct 
h/ per sii 
llj/per sh 


2/ 8s p sh j 
'M/per sh ' 

2/ 2s p sh 


10,000 

5.000 

20,000 

20,000 

4.000 
80,000 

60,000 

12,482 

20,000 

10,000 

7,739 

20,000 

4.000 

20,000 

12,000 

6.000 

50,000 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. I 
Australasia Bank(Chartered)40/sh 59/ 

Ditto New (Chartered) 40/ sh .. ..|52/o3/ 
Bank of B. N. America (Chart/: 

50/ sh 40/ pd!35/aGZ 
Colonial Bank (Chart. )1 00/ sh 25/ pd'36/a7/ 
Ionian State (Chart.) 25/ sh 1<>Z pdj 
London and Westminster Bank) 

100/ sh 20/ pd 22$/cxd 
London Joint Stock Bank 50/ sh 

10/ pd;i2/aJZ 

Do New,issuedatlZpm50/sh 10/ pd 
National Bank of Irt*land..50/ sh; 

17}/ pd| 

Do. Provincial Bank of England, 

100/ sh 35/ pd 33/a34/ 
Do. New 20Z sh issued at 21 10s pm 

10/ pdll^/aO/ 

Provincial Bank of Ireland 100/ sh 

25/ pdl44/nj/ 

Ditto New 10/slil7/a}Z 

Union Bank of Australia.. 25/ sh 1 

22 }/ pd 20Za0/ 

Ditto New 26/ sh 5/ pd U/n}/ 
Union Bank of London 50/sh 5/ pd 4^/u^Z 
West of England and South Wales 
District Bank ..20/ sh 12}/ pd, 


i 


(3/ per ct 


10/ per ct 
1 8 / per ct | 

6/ per ct 
j5Z per ct 1 ( 


>0/ per ct jl 
,61 per ct j 
6/ per ct 

I 

8/ per ct 
|8/ per ct 

|.30s pr sh 

,5/ per ct j 

0/ per ct ! 


MINES. 


Price. 


4.000 

1.000 
10,000 
3:>7J;o 
lO.OOu" 

8.000 

2,000 

1,000 

20,000 

20,000 

* 10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

20,000 

10,000 

8.500 

1.500 
10,000 
10,000 

4,00/) 

20,000 

0.204 

6,739 

5,000 

14,400 

17.000 

5,000 

10.000 

28,207 

5.281 
8,957 
0,00 0 


Alton 50/ «di 12’/ pd 

Ditto New 15/ sh 12.*./ pd' 

\n:lo Mexican pm) lw/ sir 

Ditto pub cription 25/ sh> 

Ditto Mint 25/ sh 10/ pd 

1 •ibenuvon Iron 4: Coal 50/ sh 45/ pd 

Rolanoes 150/ sh| 

[Ditto New 50/ sh 20/ pd! 

Ditto Scrip 25/ sh 

Bolivar Copper Company .. 15/ sh 1 }/o 2Z 
Ditto Ditto Scrip New .. 3/ sh 4/a0/ 

| Brazilian Imperial 35 1 sh 20/ pd.. 1 

ihS. 5/ pm 13/aI4/ 
Ditto St.John Del Rey 20/ sli 14}/pd l|/a2i/ 
Brazilian Macanb:is Cocnes . . 25 1 j 
British Iron Coinp. 100/ sh 55/ jk1| 

Cata Branca 10/ sh 7/ pdj 

[Colombian 55/ sh! 

' Ditto Scrip 11/ sli j 

a ’undonsra 20/ sh 8A/ pd] 

tCopiapo 20/ sli 12 }/ p<b 

I English MiningCoinp. 25/ sh 14/ pd! 
General Mining Association 20/ sh 
It)/ pd! 

Hibernian 50/ sh 11^ jkI 2}/a3Z 

Mexican Company 100/ sh 58/ pd^/aOZ 

Minas Geras 20/ sli 12/ pd 

Real del Mmite reglstend Av. /sh 

Ditto Ditto unregistered \2laSl 

Ditto Loan (Notes) .... 150/ sib 
Redinoor (consolidated) 5/ sh 4>j/ pd| 

Rliytnney Iron 50/ sli|38/ 

Unite 1 Mexican 40/ sh 40/ pd.. 

Iss. 21 pm 3/aO/ 

Ditto Scrip 2/ pd. . 3/a}/ 

Ditto ditto (New) 5/ p(P5}Za6}Z 

Wicklow Copper 5/ sh 5/ pd 


10.000 
10, (KM) 
1,0*0 
10, (KK) 

8,600 

10,000 


5.000 
2,700 

20,000 

1,800 
1,800 
2,1 .no 
21,800 

3.000 

6.000 

1,800 

2,000 

2,400 

20,000 

20,000 

4.000 
5,387 

14,400 

3.000 

4.000 
200.000/ 
200,000/ 

10 , 000 / 


5,000 


MISCELLANEOUS. j 

Anti Dry Rot Company . . 18}Z sh3}/ 
Assam Tea Company 50/ * Ii 12Q pdi 

Auction Mart 50/ slit 

Australian (Agricultural) 100/ sh* 

28/ 2s in 1 

British Rock and Patent Sail I 

50/ sh 35/ pd 13/ 

Canada Company (Chartered) 1 

100/ sh 32.}/ pd 327a8/ 
Droitwich Patent Salt .... 25/ *li:21Z 
Equitable Reversionary Interest' 

Society 100/ sh 50/ pd| 
General Steam Navigation Com-j 

pany 15/ sh 14/ pd 25a}/ei 
Ditto Cemetery (Chartered) 25/ sh. 

Ditto New ^Chartered) 25/ sh* 

Hungerford Market 100/ pd 32/ 

Ditto Debentures (var. amounts).. 

Kent Zoological and Botanical 
Garden Company 10/ sh 4/ pd 
London Cemetery (Chartered) 

20/ sh 

London Com Exclinnge. . . .87$/ pd 21/a27 
London Commercial Sale Rooms 

Average 73/ sh 261 
London and Westminster Steam 1 
Boat Company 10/ sh 
Mexican and South American 
Company 10/ sh 7/ pd 
New Brunswick Lund 100/ sh 50/ pd, 

New Zealand Land Comp. ..25/ sh 23/a4/ 
Revcr? ionary Int. Society.. 100/ sli 101/ 

S. Australian Comp. 25/ sli 20/ pd20/a0/ 
Soutli Metropolitan Cemetery | 
(Cliartered) 25/ sli, 

Thames Tunnel 50/ sIii10/a}/ 

Upper Canada Loan 

Ditto ' 

Van 1). Land (Agricultural) Char- 
tered 100/ sh 18/ pd 8/ 

West London and Westminster I 
Cemetery 25/ sh 19/ pdj 
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PLATE I. 

The subject of the first Plate is a West Highland Bull, the property of Mr. Grant, 
of Ruthven, Banffshire, exhibited at the Meeting of the Highland Agricultural Society 
at Aberdeen, in October last. A Prize of Fifteen Sovereigns was awarded to Mr. Grant 
for this animal, which commanded much attention as a specimen of the West High- 
land breed. 


PLATE II. 

This embellishment represents that moment of excitement, when the fox having broken 
cover, has been hallooed away, and the hounds are dashing with headlong impetuosity to 
get on his line. Beckford says truly that “ it is the dash of the fox-hound which 
distinguishes him from the harrier/ * and he might have carried the observations to a 
greater extent, and added, from every ramification of the hound fraternity. Quickness, 
decision, impetuosity, and dash, are the characteristics of fox-hunting. 


ON LUCERNE. 

I bare before me the letter of “W. S.” which ap- 
peared October 26, p. 6, col. iv., and should have 
replied on the spur of the occasion, had time and 
pre-occupation permitted. He asks, * 1 When is the 
proper time to sow it, and what sort of land — the 
price of seed — has it been proved to be superior to 
vetches, as food for horses ?” 

1 have cultivated lucerne, and attentively ob- 
served its progress, productive quality, and re- 
munerative return during ten seasons ; but pre- 
vious to entering into detail of my own actual 
experiments, I will copy an article verbatim, 
which, in 1835, attracted my attention. It will, 
as far as assertions go, do much to raoet every 
enquiry of ** W. S.,”but as no one can vouch for the 
abstract truth of what he peruses, I shall not offer 
any other comment than that which the subsequent 
statement will supply. The locality speaks much 
for its favour : — 

“ Having well cleaned and manured the ground, 
early in April I sow the lucerne seed in drills, 
pine inches apart, which with a little address 
is very quickly done. As soon as it was fairly 
JP»I sowed the ground with as much soot as 
I could collect, to protect it from insects. 

“ The first year it yielded two good cuts, the first 
about the beginning of J uly. Cutting it then seems 
to strengthen the root more than if at first per- 
mitted to grow longer. I was not awcure of the 
OLD SERIES .] 


advantage to he gained by permitting the crop, In 
subsequent years, to run to flower once during 
each season, until it was kindly pointed out to me, 
but I am now a convert to that plan. 

“ My piece of ground measures 66 feet by 85 feet, 
equal to 20 rods Kentish measurement. The 
lucerne is four years old ; the soil is an elevated, 
hungry chalk, with an eastern aspect, and too 
much shaded by trees. From this small spot I 
have had five good cuts this dry season (tho 
second being permitted to flower well) which pro- 
duced a good supply for two saddle horses almost 
every night, from the 28th of April until the 24th 
of September, when we finished. And I can add 
that, instead of rejecting it as autumn advanced, 
they eat the last with as much avidity as the first. 

“ Every time it was mown, the fresh cut surface 
was hoed clean, and the weeds raked off im- 
mediately ; consequently, it bad five hoeings and 
raking during the season ; and every year in 
November, 1 have covered the surface with a 
thick coat of well -rotted horse-dung. Where it 
was thin I tried to improve the crop by transplant- 
ing, but have not been able to succeed with even 
a single root. I also sowed fresh seed in the bare 
spots, which came up well, but generally was 
choked by the quick growth of the older plant. 
Where the crop is thinnest, the roots spread out 
more ; and in these parts the flat top of the root, 
from which the stems spring up, in some instances 
measures six inches in diameter. It is necessary in 
2 G [No. 6.— VOL, XIII, 
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mowing not to cut too low, as the spreading tops 
of the root are liable to be partially cut off 
and destroyed." (By a gentleman of Greenhithe, 
Kent.) 

I happen to have by me, the details of my own 
experiments to the date of July 1835, and therefore 
need not trust anything to mere recollection. 
These details I shall adduce after premising, that 
from 1819 to 1822, 1 resided on the north east side 
of the Isle of Thanet, in Kent, where I became 
conversant experimentally, and by observation, 
with the importance of lucerne to the grazing 
farmer in those chalk districts, where the nature 
of the soil, and the paucity of rain prohibit the 
cultivation of meadow grass. Lucerne, sainfoin, 
and clovers, are the only efficient green substitutes 
for the pasturage of the inland counties, in which 
kindly loams and fertile clays abound. 

I subsequently* resided seven years in the west 
of Wiltshire, where, though the chalk-downs 
extend from Salisbury Plain to Westbury, War- 
minster, and Mere, in one almost uninterrupted 
stratum, hardly a trace of lucerno was visible. 

Occasionally, one met with a patch of half 
cultivated sainfoin, (French grass, as it is there 
called,) but broad clover was found everywhere. 

In the year 1830, 1 perceived that in parts of 
Berkshire the farmers knew something of the plant, 
but always complained of the trouble it occasioned ; 
but Thanet was in my recollection, and finding 
that the soil of the locality was a good though 
gritty loam over a deep bed of chalk, I determined 
to resume the practice which was so excellent in 
Thanet, and soil my milch alderney upon lucerne. 
This object as respects the lucerne was pursued till 
1835, and not by labourers, but by the members of 
the family ; so that, heart and hand were engaged, 
and facts realized. The history of plot 1 was 
thus noted. In 1830, a portion of a field, pre- 
viously unfertile, having been the site of some 
out-premises where rubbish was thrown, was 
trenched two feet, and in doing this, stones, 
glass bottles, brick-bats were found ; and what 
was worse, vast roots of elm that traced their 
way from a neighbouring plantation, had to be 
grubbed up. Much chalk had also been thrown in, 
and this was found in detached patches. During the 
trenching, all the rubbish was cleared away, the 
chalk distributed over the staple earth, which was 
really a fine rich loam, and as a trench was cleared, 
what grass turf could be collected was inverted at 
its bottom, and sprinkled with salt. This done, 
the mixed soil was thrown in, and thus proceeding, 
a plot was finished, and sown with stubble turnips. 
Then followed a trial of the puffed syrophytum 
as purimum , and subsequently white clover; 
every crop was rich, though little manure was 
used. 

In 1832, after clearing and simple digging, a 
portion was sown with lucerne seed in drills, 
two inches deep and about ten inches asunder. 
This seed cost Is. 2d. per pound; subsequently, 
I have paid Is. 3d. and Is. fid. 

In 1833 another portion was sown in the 
same way ; and this latter extended to land 
that had not beeu so deeply laboured, it being 
beyond the limit of the 4 out-premises' before 
named. Both sowings were effected early in 
April. 

The first season it was cut over soon after 
Midsummer, aud this, not in one operation, but 
as wanted for the cow. The season of 1833 was 
showery, but warm, and both the year-old and 
yearling lucerne sprouted vigorously, insomuch 


that it was cut four times ; nor did we desist till No- 
vember ; the herb grew, and remained green during 
the winter. After every cutting the ground was 
deeply stirred, either with the hoe or mattoc, by 
which it was kept clean and open. Cow-wash 
drained from the shed, and soap-sods were 
occasionally thrown over parts of the plot, (but 1 
doubted the result, and do so still,) and once in 
December 1834, the surface was top-dressed with 
manure. In that season we bad taken six complete 
cuts, the herbage of each being a foot high, besides 
a partial one of the strongest growth. This fine 
yield, which produced a corresponding good 
result in the dairy, would argue that chalk is of 
essential use to the plant; but the second 
greater experiment threw some doubt on the 
inference. 

Plot II. A small piece of land, measuring about 
40 poles, had been prepared by a similar trenching, 
turfing, and salting, for an orchard of dwarf 
standards ; but finding the benefit of the lucerne, 
and the trees standing remotely apart, 30 poles 
were devoted to that herb, and seed sown in drill 
twelve inches apart in March and April , 1834. 
The plants of the earlier sowing, (though frosts 
followed) rose more regularly, and were in better 
order than those of the later sowing ; and what 
is relevant to one of the points under enquiry, 
those plants were in the finest condition in a part 
of the ground where no chalk in lumps was dis- 
covered : yet some allowance must be made for 
the effects of drought which occurred soon after 
April. 

When the rains came on, all the seed rose well, 
and the plot was mown sir times : we desisted in 
October, and the plant became again so green, 
that a six-inch cutting could have been taken, 
though at the risk of mischief st that late season. 

Thus loam, deep loam, which yields no sign of 
stratafied true chalk, or bastard marly chalk at the 
depth of thirty inches, supported lucerne, and 
rendered it highly prolific for a long period: 
though it must be ceded that chalk is bondfde 
the substratum, with alternation of gravel at very 
varying depths. One note I find, which must not 
be overlooked — it refers to the hardihood of 
lucerne. “The coldest north-east wind in re- 
collection set in April 15, 1835 ; ice, one-fourth 
inch thick, formed every night, and the mercury 
receded to 20°. This has checked a growth 
which promised to have attained fifteen inches 
by the last week, if a few warm showers had 
been given in lieu of the present parching, 
eastern drought, April 29, 1835." 

Thus far the register to the period when the 
cow became no longer an object, and the future 
crops were disposed of. 

I have subsequently had the row fork-digged 
twice; removing all the grass and weeds jott 
before the first growth of Spring; and twice 
sheep have been fed on the plots late in the 
year. A neighbour in 1837 took undue advan* 
tage, and turned in so many that in two or 
three nights every trace of verdure disappeared, 
and 1 believe that many crowns were obliterated. 
1 have also desisted from digging or hoeing, because 
the experiment is complete in every way, and 1 
intend to clear the ground. 

Of general results since 1835, 1 can testify that 
four parties have purchased the cuts of April, 
July, and September for horse-food, with satis- 
faction, and forty rods have brought a return 
of 31. yearly. 

When cut according to my plan, for a 
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milch cow, by tbc time the plot was cleared, 
the opposite end was in a state to require the 
scythe again ; because we always gave a pre- 
ference to lush and tender herbage ; hence, 
though I had seen flower, and in fact could 
not consume the plant fast enough, l had in 
1835 acquired no substantial proof of good or 
evil, as a result of flowering. Subsequently 
however, they wlio purchased for horse food, 
always waited to obtain the greatest bulk of 
herbage, and the whole piece was covered 
with bloom. Certainly the plant is not so 
strong and full on the ground as it was, and 
grass has intruded upon it. One portion is 
eight years old, the other is in its sixth 
season, and both are left either to be over- 
grown, or dug up for potatoes. 

But the experiment is decisive, and 1 can, 
after five years further observation, ('even 
allowing for injury by sheep, and removal of 
orchard trees), confirm what I expressed in 
1835, that the plant in loam is better than the 
one in a chalky plot ; therefore I incline to infer 
that chalk is not indispensable. Though the 
converse of that inference is unquestionably 
true, namely, that lucerne is the grand staple 
and support of chalk districts, one which supplies 
the absence of grass, and therefore cannot be 
dispensed with in localities near the sea 
especially, where the chalk lies under a very 
shallow stratum of earth. 

One prospective observation is due. Nitrate 
of soda should be tried as top-dressing, and I 
intend to apply it to the extent of 141bs. on 
20 poles of surface, without hoeing or forking. 
At present, much as grass is said to interfere, 
I can show detached patches in a meadow 
where trees had been grubbed up, and the 
surface sown with lucerne, yet the plant remains 
in full vigour after a lapse of four seasons. J. T. 


CHARTHAM FARMERS' CLUB. 

First Report — November, 1840. 

Chairman — R obt. Lake. 

Vice-chairman — P. Martin. 

Treasurer — W. Pidduck. 

Secretaries — P lomer Mount, Jun., and 
Frederick Slater. 

Gentlemen, — Your committee having been 
appointed to draw up a report of the proceedings 
of this society, deem it advisable to lay before its 
members the minutes of the various subjects which 
have at different meetings been submitted to their 
consideration* 

The first subject that engaged the attention of 
the club was " the best method of winter feeding 
of sheep on arable land.'* After an animated and 
interesting discussion, in which several members 
took part, the meeting came to the following re- 
solutions 

1st.— That lambs ought to be first put upon 
'* ripe cole, turnips," or a mixture of both, and in 
case the turnips were not ripe, they should be 
picked a day or two previous to feeding. 

2d. — -That for this description of sheep, a run 
upon gratten or ley, with at the same time a nar- 
row slip of the cole or turnips, is highly to be recom- 
mended ; and it is also advantageous that the fold 
should not exceed in number 200. Dry food to 


be given out at all times, more especially in cold 
or wet weather. 

3d.— That, for the general feeding of sheep, 
Gardner’s turnip cutting machine is considered 
preferable, the expense of using which has been 
found to be about is. per score of sheep per week. 

The next subject that engaged the attention of 
the club, was " the best method of cultivating tur- 
nips, and the best sorts.” On this subject an 
interesting discussion ensued, relating to the seve- 
ral powers and properties of the different manures, 
as adapted to different soils, upon which the meet- 
ing came to the following resolutions : — 

'That an early and continued ploughing is very 
necessary for the cultivation of the turnip, the 
manure being carried out upon the lands imme- 
diately before the turnip season, and when placed 
in or upon baulks, care should be taken to place 
the seed upon the manure. 

That artificial manures are found highly benefi- 
cial on certain lands, especially fish, bone dust, 
and carbon, varying in their effect according to 
the qualities of the soil on which they are placed. 

For the first feeding the tankard sort is to be 
recommended, followed by the globe, red or green, 
concluding with the Swede. 

The next subject under consideration, was “ on 
the expenses of keeping a team of horses, and the 
number of acres each horse should cultivate." 

Several members furnished the meeting with 
their respective calculations, and much informa- 
tion was elicited, it being considered a subject of 
the greatest importance to the farmer, as one of 
his heaviest items of expenditure. After many 
long and able arguments, the subject being twice 
postponed for further consideration, the meeting 
made and approved the following calculations : — 

FOUR HORSES. 


£ s. d. 

\\ cwt. of sanfoin per week, for 32 

weeks, at 12 0 0 

4 bushels oats do., do., 22s 17 12 0 

2 do. beaus do., do., 36s 14 8 0 

Barn meat at Is. per day 18 5 0 

3 acres of clover at £6 18 0 0 

4 weeks varying food, 4 bushels of oats 

per week, at 22s 2 4 0 


Expense of feeding 82 9 0 

Servants’ wages 17 0 0 

Board of ditto 41 12 0 

Tradesmen’s bills 22 0 0 

Interest on capital 16 0 ® 

Loss of horses, &c 12 0 0 


Total £191 1 0 


It was the opinion of the meeting that the cost 
of keeping a team of agricultural horses, would 
necessarily amount to the sum of £191 Is. Also 
that the work of each horse should be after the 
ratio of 25 acres of land, 100 acres being cultivated 
as under 

Acres* 


Arable 84 

Pasture 10 

Hops 3 

Yards 3 


4)100 for four horses* 
25 

2 g 2 
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The different qualities of manure, as beneficial 
to different soils was next discussed. The 
several statements made to the meeting agreed in 
the main, the difference of opinion principally 
arising from the various qualities of the lands of 
different occupiers. 

The following statement was considered accu- 
rate. Thus dividing the soils. 


1 

2 

3 

4 ! 

5 

0 

7 

Clay. 

Chalk. 

Sand. 

Gravel ] 

Loam. 

Bog. 

Heath 


MANURES CALCULATED FOR 

No. 1, Clay. — Chalk or lime, according to cir- 
cumstances. Chalk is two or three years before 
its effects are visible ; but conceived to be the 
most certain of the two. Lime is effectual the 
first year, if the soil has sufficient vegetable matter 
in it, and being much lighter , is better calculated 
for long carriage. One waggon load of 44 cwt. 2 
qrs. 81bs. weight being sufficient for an acre, 
while four of chalk (276 cwt.) is required. 

No. 2, Chalk. — Every attention to green crops 
fed with sheep should be given, as by far the best 
and cheapest manure for this soil. Tares sown on 
this soil after harvest, fed off early in the spring, 
and then ploughed and sown with turnips, is well 
adapted to renovate chalk. Sheep when feeding 
should have oil-cake or corn, to render this mode 
quite complete. 

No. 3, Sand. — The observations on No. 2 will 
also here apply, but a useful addition may be 
made in the application of clay and chalk. 

No. 4, Gravel.— Similar to No. 3, which, with 
Nos. 2 and 7, are peculiarly adapted for all light 
artificial manures, such as bone dust, ashes, 
gypsum, soda, saltpetre, carbon, soot, salt, 
&c., &c. 

No. 5, Loam. — This is byfar the most preferable 
soil on every account, the chief point being to 
keep it free from weeds and attend to the course 
of cropping. 

No. 6, Bog. — First draw out the water, then 
render the land more adhesive and close, which 
is best done by chalk, or retentive heavy earth, it 
being chiefly composed of vegetable matter. 
Farm-yard dung, or green crops fed off, are less 
required. 

No. 7. Heath.— See observations of Nos. 2, 3, 
4 ; chalk and lime being indispensable. 

Observations.— Farm yard dung in mixhills 
should be carted on, if required to remain In mix- 
hills long, and when finished covered with a layer 
ofmould or chalk ; but if otherwise, it should be 
carefully thrown up, well mixed, and covered with 
mould ; neither should be turned long before 
using, (say fourteen days), because the covering of 
mould can seldom be repeated, by which omission 
the vapour escapes ; every farmer would do well 
to consider where he will place his mixhill, as in 
most instances one horse in a cart, either in making 
the mixhill or carting it therefrom is fully sufficient. 

The next subject was 44 On the best method of 
cropping land/' A lengthened discussion ensued, 
the contention lying between the comparative 
advantages of a four or seven crop system ; this 
meeting deemed it requisite to enter into a state- 
ment of the relative advantages of the two, 
dividing the district into an inferior and superior 
kind, and comparing the two systems together. 


ON THE INFERIOR SOILS OF THE DISTRICT. 


THE FOUR-COURSE SYSTEM. 

Value. 
£ 8 . d. 

1. Turnips 2 10 0 

2. Barley or oats — barley, 4 qrs. at SSs. 6 8 0 

3. Seeds, beans, or peas — half seeds.. 15 0 

Half beans, 24 qrs. at 32s 2 0 0 

4. Wheat— 3| qrs. at 56s 9 16 0 


4)21 19 0 


Produce per acre 5 9 9 

THE SEVEN -COURSE SYSTEM, 

Value. 
£ s. d. 

1 . Turnips 2 5 0 

2. Barley or oats — barley, 3| qrs. at 32s. 5 12 0 

3. Seeds, beans, or peaa 2 5 0 

4. Wheat — 3 ora. 2 bush, at 56s.. .. .. 9 2 0 

5. Beans, seeds, or peas — beans, 2 qrs. 

at 32s 3 4 0 

6. Wheat — 2 qrs. 4 bush, at 56s 7 0 0 

7. Oata or barley— oats, 4 qrs. at 22s. . 4 8 0 



7)33 16 

0 

The seven-course. . 

.. 4 16 

7 

The four-course . • 

,.5 9 

9 

Difference in favour of four-course. . 

.. 0 13 

2 

ON THE BEST SOILS OF THE DISTRICT, 

THE FOUR-COURSE. 




Value. 


£ 8 . 

d. 

1. Turnips 

..3 0 

0 

2. Barley — 5 qrs. at 32s 

..8 0 

0 

3. Seeds and beans— half seeds. . . . 

.. 1 15 

0 

Half beans 4 qrs. at 32s 

..3 4 

0 

4. Wheat— 44 qrs. at 56s 

.. 12 12 

0 


4)48 11 

0 

The four-course .. 

..7 2 

9 

The seven-course . . 

.. 6 15 

2 

Difference in favour of four-course. . 

..0 7 

7 

THE SEVEN-COURSE. 




Value. 


£ s. 

d. 

1. Turnips 

.. 2 12 

0 

2. Barley — 44 qrs. at 32s 

..7 4 

0 

3. Seeds 

..3 0 

0 

4. Wheat — 4 qrs. 2 bush, at 56s. . • . 

.. 11 18 

0 

5. Beans — 3 qrs. at 32s 

.. 4 16 

0 

6. Wheat — 4 qrs. at 56s. 

..11 4 

0 

7. Oats— 6 qrs. ft 22s 

.. 6 12 

0 


7)47 6 

0 


£6 15 2 

It was therefore resolved from the foregoing 
calculations, that the four-course system was of 
most benefit to the agriculturist, more especially 
upon the inferior soils. 

The next discussion entered into by the society, 
was 44 the number of labourers required to cul- 
tivate 100 acres of land, the same not being farm 
servants/’ when it was decided that three out- 
door labourers were necessary. 

44 The relative weight of beans, peas, oats, and 
oilcake, as applied to the feeding of sheep,’* was 
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next brought before the meeting. This subject 
was considered to be of much importance to the 
agriculturist, and to demand his greatest attention, 
as the weight of the quantity of corn that can be 
purchased for the same amount as its relative 
value in oilcake is found to be so much greater, 
the carriage also being saved. 

It was stated at the meeting that many practical 
agriculturists had fed upon the corn, and de- 
cidedly preferred it to the cake. The meeting, 
however, came to no resolution upon the matter, 
alleging that it was premature to give a definite 
opinion upon its merits without a trial, firstly, 
of the improvement of the animal fed, and 
secondly, the produce to be derived from the land 
after each separate kind of feed. 

In order, therefore, to derive as accurate a 
comparison as possible, several members offered 
to tiy the merits of the different foods of corn 
and cake, as regarded relative value, and to 
furnish the society with the results. 

The meeting then proceeded to the next dis- 
cussion, “ on reaping corn.’ ’ It appeared to be the 
unanimous opinion that mowing thin, or bagging 
stout wheat, was mnch to be preferred to reaping, 
not only being more expeditious, hut also as the 
means of obtaining a much greater quantity of 
straw, and thereby increasing the value of it (a 
very material object on very many light farm lands 
in this district). It was also contended that the 
corn was less liable to be damaged In a wet 
harvest, particularly where seeds or rubbish are 
grown. 
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On the subject of ** Mending parish roads” 
the meeting unanimously agreed — 

That every parish road should have a fall of 
something more than half an inch to every twelve 
inches ; that no stones should be placed on roads 
except between the first of November and the first 
of February; the lowest side being against the 
turn as far as practicable ; the work to be done 
by the piece, and no stones to bo more than 
two inches in diameter. 

The next subject that was brought before the 
meeting was one of considerable importance to 
the agriculturist, being “ On the best method of 
preparing for each succeeding crop." It gave 
rise to much conversation, and afforded the 
members an opportunity of deriving much useful 
information from the arguments there adduced — 
the difference of opinion mainly accruing from 
the nature of the differeut qualities of soil cul- 
tivated in this district. 

The following plan was approved : — 

To spuddle all the land as soon after harvest as 
possible, and repeat it a second time if the 
weather will permit, partially or otherwise (this 
was considered by the meeting to be of the utmost 
importance to the interest of the agriculturist). 

For Wheat on Cloveu Ley. — Manure, 
plough, machine, and sow. 

For Wheat on Bean Gratten.— Upon light 
soils and dry ears, machine on the spuddled 
ground, or drill furrows and sow it. On other 
soils, plough, shim, broadshare, or creese, and 
sow. If the land is wet, and the season advanced, 
it must of necessity plough and sow. 

For Beans. — Carry out dung when ready, the 
weather permitting ; drill, and if necessary, heal 
with the plough, taking care to harrow at proper 
times. 

For Oats and Barley. — Plough, broadshare, 
machine, and sow on the furrow, fallow-plough 
it as opportunity permits, taking care not to have 
the same prepared too wet. 

For Turnips.— -First plough the land deep, stir 
the land in the spring, then baulk it three times ; 
plough it once afterwards, baulk it, plough the 
manure on the baulk, and sow the seed on the 
manure. ('Consider that dung arising from the 
produce of the farm to be capable of manuring 
the land over once in three years; the surplus 
manure, as before mentioned, to be purchased) . 

Your committee have deemed it desirable to 
bring the duties of the club to a close before the 
expiration of the year, in order to co-operate more 
advantageously with the kindred clubs of the 
vicinity. No correspondence has been yet 
entered into, the committee being desirous to 
establish the club upon a solid basis ere they pro- 
ceeded upon so Important a feature of their 
business. 

In closing the report, the committee have the 
satisfaction of congratulating the members upon 
the success which has marked its progress. 
Scarcely seven months have elapsed from its 
formation, and in that brief period fifty-seven 
members have been enrolled. 

In relinquishing to you the trust confided 
iu them, the committee have to acknowledge 
with gratitude the zealous and ready aid they 
have invariably received. It is a source of great 
pleasure to them to observe, that in the meetings 
of this description, the agriculturists of the 
kingdom are keeping clearly in view the great 
objects which have called them into existence. 
They appear in all quarters united as friends, 
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labouring not only to promote the advancement 
and improvement of agriculture, but as true 
British yeomen to secure the welfare and pros- 
perity of “ our native land.” 

* For the Committee, 

Plomer Mount, Jun., 
Canterbury , 1840. Hon. Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE YOXFORD 
FARMER'S CLUB FOR 1840. 

The third annual meeting of the MembeVs of 
this Society was held at the Tons Inn, Yoxford, 
on Friday last, when a larger party mustered 
than was anticipated, from the circumstance of 
there having been on the same day several similar 
meetings in this neighbourhood, which not only 
presented a greater shew of roots (which, however, 
was still very respectable, though, from the 
general unfavourableness of the season, not of so 
good a quality as last year), but also deterred 
many members from attending, who living in the 
more immediate vicinity of other root shows were 
unable to be present at this. 

The exhibition of the roots took place in the 
yard of the Tuns Inn ; and an increased number of 
candidates to those of last year enrolled themselves 
in the list of competitors for the Sweepstakes, the 
decisions of the Judges for which follow here, in 
their respective order : 

Class 1st. — For three of the best roots of 
purple or red beet— 18 competitors. Prize : Mr. 
James G. Cooper, Blythburgh Lodge. 

Class 2nd.— For three of the best roots of white 
or yellow beet, 6ither long or globe— 3 com- 

S ititors. Prize : Mr. Thomas Man, Harsh am 

all. 

Class 3rd.— For three of the best roots of 
Swede turnip — 9 competitors. Prize : Mr. Joseph 
Foulaham, Westleton. 

Class 4th, — For three of the best roots of white 
pudding turnips— 5 competitors. Prize : Mr. 
Samuel Cross, Peasenhall. 

Class 5th. — For three of the best roots of 
white loaf turnips — 5 competitors. Prize : Mr. 
John Rous Cooper, Westleton. 

Class 6th. — For three of the best roots of 
Scotch pudding turnips — 3 competitors. Prize : 
Mr. Roliert Asker, Yoxford. 

Class 7th.— For three of the best roots of round 
Scotch turnips— no competition. 

Several specimens were also shewu as extra 
roots, some of which, it will be seen, were very 
highly commended by the Judges. 

Three half-bred Suffolk short-horns, years old, 
were at the same time exhibited by Mr. John Rous 
Cooper, of Westleton, which by their size, sym- 
metry, &c., fully bore out the conclusions arrived 
at by this Club in their discussion last February, 
on the subject of weaning and rearing neat cattle, 
and improving breeds, 8tc. (Vide report, month 
February.) 

THE DINNER 

Was provided by the well known hostess of the 
Tuns Inn, Mrs. Barnes, in her usual bountiful 
style, and appeared in its “ tout ensemble ” to meet 
the entire approbation of the party, which, con- 
sidering the untoward state of the weather, 
presented a fair round number. 

James G. Cooper, Esq., of Blythburgh Lodge, 
(Chairman of the Club,) presided on the occasion, 


assisted by the Vice Chairman, John Rous Cooper, 
of Westleton, with Mr. Freeman, of Henham, and 
supported on his right by Harry White, Esq., 
Halesworth, Mr. Allan Ransome, Ipswich, Mr. Re- 
vana, Yoxford, Mr. Farrow, Ipswich ; and by the 
Judges of the day, Mr. Thomas Davey, Yoxford, Mr. 
Thomas Casson, Bennington, Mr. John Gobbitt, 
Iken, on his left. 

The toasts, on the removal of the cloth, com- 
menced with that pledged to the Queen, which 
was drank with the loyalty of Englishmen, and 
was shortly followed by one to Prince Albert, 
which was equally well received. 

Song — “ The Queen and Prince Albert — God 
bless them !*' by Mr. Hardacre, Hadleigh. 

“ The Queen Dowager, with the other members 
of the Royal Family ;** the “ Members of the 
County*’ met with the warmest reception. 

Song — “ The Old English Gentleman.’* 

THE REPORT 

Wa9 here j*ead by the Secretary (Mr. R. Hughman, 
Yoxford), as follows : — 

There is a gratification connected with pride in 
seeing theory borne out by practice, aud in schemes 
of improvement ratified by the voice of experience. 
In this position, the committee appointed for draw- 
ing up its annual report, feel justified in placing the 
Yoxford Farmers' Club amongst the foremost of the 
introducers of such societies into this county, and, 
we trust, second to none in its endeavours to carry 
their principles into effect. Your committee are 
induced to believe tliat their conclusions on this head 
are just, not only from a careful perusal of the discus- 
sions made during the past year on some of the most 
interesting branches of agriculture, nor from the 
general full attendance of members at the monthly 
meetings, which might reasonably be supposed to 
stamp the resolutions at which they have turned 
with something like the impress of truth, but from 
the fact — more powerful than either from being the 
result of both — that Farmers* clubs are rising into 
deserved popularity ; that they are springing up into 
all parts of the kingdom, and that most of them are 
forming themselves on the model furnished by your 
own, as the many applications for your rules received 
by your secretary will abundantly shew. Tbi*, your 
committee conceive, would not have been the case 
had not some amount of advantage been derived 
from those societies previously established. 

Strongly impressed, therefore, with the conviction 
of the benefit the Farmers’ clubs are likely to 
produce on the agricultural, and consequently on the 
interests of society at large, your committee will 
proceed to lay before you their report of the past 
year’s proceedings, that you may decide how far 
the opinions which they have given shall be found to 
coincide with your own. 

The first meeting in December was principally 
devoted to the selection and arrangement of subjects 
for the year, cards of which were printed for the use 
of the members, and the most encouraging results 
have followed this new regulation. 

Two of the members were at this meeting ap- 
pointed to represent the Yoxford Farmers' club at 
the meeting to take place with the merchants, relative 
to the derision of a fixed rate of porterage to be 
paid for the delivery of corn, and the agreement to 
pay one halfpenny per coomb on every description of 
grain was the result of this interview. 

The subject for January was a detail of the results 
of experiments on various artificial manures, at which 
meeting, Mr. Farrow, from Ipswioh, gave much use- 
ful information on the chemical character andqualuy 
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of the nitrate of soda and potass, together with 
their fertilising effects on the land. 

We were favoured, too, with the details of expe- 
riments carefully made by several of the members, 
with their results, all tending to confirm the con- 
clusions arrived at by the meeting in February, 
1838, by the evidence of more extended trials : viz. — 

*' That on light, mixed, or thin-skinned heavy 
soils, saltpetre and nitrate of soda manures have the 
effect of producing much straw, with an increased 
quantity of corn ; but that on deep and productive 
soils, and on such as are naturally calculated to 
produce luxuriant crops, their tendency to force the 
early growth of the plant is prejudicial to grain 
crops.” 

In February, after fully entertaining the subject of 
“the advantages of rearing and Weaning neat cattle, 
with the consideration of the best method of im- 
proving breeds," it was the opinion of this meeting, 
that the breeding and grazing stock in Suffolk would 
be much improved, by crossing the native cows 
with a pure-bred, short-homed bull, and that it 
would also be desirable to rear more young stock in 
the county, with a view of fattening the same for 
market, in order to prevent the inconvenience of 
being occasionally driven to purchase store-stock at 
exorbitant prices. On the whole, that this plan 
would be more profitable to the farmer where be had 
the facilities of putting it into practice. 

In March, when the subject under discussion was 
“the best varieties of spring corn (barley, beans, 
peas, and oats,) with the best method of culture for 
the same/* the meetiug came to the decision of 
Chevalier barley being the best adapted for heavy 
land, though the Berkshire was preferred by some ; 
that, from the experience of several light land far- 
mers, the preference was given by them to the Ame- 
rican. The Nottingham barley has not been tried to 
justify a decided practical opinion, though the 
general remarks were in favour of it. With refer- 
ence to the culture, it was thought that on stiff soils 
the barley mostly does better, from being put in as 
early after February as the well-working of the land 
will admit. Of beans, the common French tick was 
deemed » be best description for growing ; and that 
beans drilled generally insured a better crop than 
those dibbled ; the superiority of the former practice 
is probably attributable to the deeper imbeadingof 
the beans by the process of the drill, than by that in 
the operation of setting, added to the careless manner 
in which the dropping of the seed is too often per- 
formed. 

The experience of the members generally was in 
favour of the Maple grey pea, its produce being 
equal to that of any other description, and its worth 
at market much greater. Oats being but little grown 
by the members of this club, no discussion took place 
upon that description of graiu. 

The advantages or disadvantages attendant upon 
stall feeding and soiling in summer, were introduced 
in April to the meeting, under the theoretical im- 
pressions formed upon tue evidence of certain pub- 
lished statements, rather tbnn from personal know- 
ledge founded upon experience, consequently 
the meeting had not the opportunity of coming 
to a fairly canvassed decision. It has been stated on 
the authority of Tull*s British Husbandly ( p. 372) 
that 50 per cent, are gained by soiling and stall feed- 
ing in summer ; but it was the opinion of the meeting 
that, under the mode of cultivation practised in this 
neighbourhood, and from the generully inferior 
character of our pastures, the benefits to be derived 
from summer stall-feeding or soiling are not attainable 
by us. It is also strongly evidenced, that tho in- 


creased cultivation of vetches on heavy land would 
be attended with so much disadvantage to after crops, 
as to render this mode of feeding unadvisable to a 
greater extent ; as a substitute for which, it bus been 
suggested when the soil i^ suited for it, to try the 
cultivation of lucerne for this purpose, and any 
future evidence of its value would be very desirable. 

This periodical business of opening sweepstakes 
for root crops, occupied the attention of the evening ; 
and the extra number of candidates shews that emu- 
lation is on the increase for attaining excellence in 
this department of agriculture. Mr. Thos. Capon, 
Dennington ; Mr. T. Davey, Yoxford ; Mr. John 
Gobbitt, Iken; were appointed as judges of the above. 

The May meeting introduced to the consideration 
of the members “ the best varieties of roots, and 
best method of culture for them;” and the result 
was the adoption of the following resolution : — 

“ For the purpose of grazing, it appears to be the 
general opinion that the ridge or Northumberland 
method is the best to grow beet, with the ridges 
from 28 to 32 inches apart. The same observation 
applies to Swede turnips, with the ridges from 20 
to 24 inches distant, this plan affording greater faci- 
lities for cleaning the land, although the broad-cast 
system is preferred for the purpose of feeding off the 
land with sheep. The red or purple beet is the best 
to grow, as it produces more weight than any other 
sort; the quality of the yellow beet is superior, but 
the deficient produce will not make a sufficient com- 
pensation.” 

Of turnips, the Swede, with a green or purple top, 
(provided it he not coarse,) and a single clean root, 
is the best description for growing. 

The cultivation of the long white carrot is strongly 
recommended, from producing a heavy crop, of good 
quality, and adapted to strong as well as mixed-soil 
lands; will keep well, and is excellent food for cart 
horses. In cases when light land appears to be tired 
of common turnips, it is deemed desirable, from 
the practical experience of a member, to grow beet 
iu lieu. To obtain the above results in perfection, a 
good coat of manure is indispensable. 

The expediency or inexpediency of discussing the 
corn laws at a club, having been submitted by a 
member as a seasonable topic for this month, the 
original subject for June was postponed for future 
consideration. The corn laws have ever been re- 
garded by the members of the club, as of vital im- 
portance to the agricultural interest, and therefore 
the debate, involving the above question, was con- 
ducted with much animation ; for although the mem- 
bars were, with very few exceptions, decidedly in 
favour of canvassing the corn laws os a corporate 
body, still tlie arguments and precedents adduced by 
a talented and valuable member of this club (one 
of the minority), in deprecation of such a course, 
were heard with considerable interest. This indi- 
vidual was considerably in favour of the corn laws, 
and sincerely believing the arguments of those who 
maintained them to he based upon truth, he would 
wish to have them made known through the most 
efficient medium ; this, he contended, was not by 
discussing them ai a club , it being bis opinion, that 
all decisions arrived at through such channel, how- 
ever unanimous, have with the legislature only the 
weight of one man ; whereas by convoking a special 
meeting (which might equally combine all the mem- 
bers of this club,) the name of each man being 
given, the petition would carry with it its intended 
numerical value. To ensure this advantage, in an 
equal degree, it was argued by the members gene- 
rally, that it might be obtained by them as a club , 
the same way ; that by the signature of every 
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member being made, together with the amount of 
bis occupation against Ms name, it would in like 
manner have its individual importance, whilst the 
astounding fact conhrraed by the aggregate, that 
upwards of 40,000 acres of land, occupied by the 
members of this club, owed their cultivation, and a 
vast number of the community upon them, their 
subsistence, solely to the protection the present corn 
laws afforded, would make a powerful appeal to the 
government of this country, tending to convince 
them of the paramount importance of guarding the 
interest of those who supply its staple commodity, — 
a production which extends throughout the lenghth 
and breadth of our land, of which all ranks par- 
take, of which none can call themselves independent 
—on the culture of which so many millions of 
capital are embarked — on the success of which 
such a mass of the population stands — on the want 
of protection for which so many more must fall — 
ana on the consequent neglect of which, this empire 
would be at the mercy of other nations for the means 
to live ! 

The members of the opposition advised Farmers’ 
clubs, whatever their subject, to study the opinions 
of those who differed from, as well as those who 
agreed wijji them ; never to confine their discussions 
to conclusions gleaned in their locality, but to sift 
them thoroughly by bringing foreign evidence to 
bear out the truth ! 

The opposition being withdrawn, the meeting 
came to the following resolution : — 

“That the discussion of the corn laws coming 
peifectly within its rules, it is therefore competent 
to entertain it, and deeming the subject one vitally 
affecting their interests, they feel every disposition 
to exercise the power they possess.” 

The subject discussed in July was that which 
had been proposed for June, viz., “on the advan- 
tages of mowing wheat, and general consideration 
of the best method of harvesting corn.” 

Several members having slated their opinions and 
experience on the subject, and having entertained it 
as fully as it was practicable, the meeting came to 
the resolution, that mowing wheat in a great many 
instances could be done at less expense (say from 
Is. 6d. to 2s. per acre), equally well, and with more 
expedition than it could be reaped ; but, on the other 
hand, in several cases, mowing would be ineligible if 
not impracticable ; for instance, when wheat is 
broken down, the crop not free from weeds, or a laid 
crop. Amongst the advantages of mowing, in addi- 
tion to a less expenditure, it appeared to this meeting 
that a larger quantity of corn can be harvested in less 
time ; that in case of wet weather mown wheat will 
be fit to cart (if free from rubbish ) long before reaped 
wheat ; that the expence of chopping the stubble will 
be saved ; and that the additional straw, arising from 
mowing, is of much better quality than the stubble 
for the purposes of manure, &c. The meeting, how- 
ever, were of opinion, that mowing wheat could not 
in all cases be recommended, as parties must, of 
course, be guided by local circumstances. 

August being harvest month, no meeting took 
place. 

In September, the subject under discussion was, 
“ the best varieties of wheat, and best mode of pre- 
paration for teed.” 

The following were the wheats, whose qualities 
were discussed, which, with their comparative merits, 
and peculiar adaptations attached, may be considered 
as the conclusions at which the meeting of this eve- 
ning, after a long and animated debate, arrived, speci- 
mens of various kinds of wheat having been brought 
to the club on the occasion, by such members as felt 


anxious that every facility should be afforded for ar- 
riving at the truth. 

Tunstall— G ood deep soil heavy lands, but it is 
subject to milder — good and weighs well ; is ap- 
proved by the millers — short straw. 

Golden Drop — Tender heavy land — coarse, but 
heavy ; weighs well — short straw. 

Long Straw White — Thin-skinned, tender, heavy 
land — of handsome sample, but light in weight — 
long straw. 

Browne’s Chevalier Prolific— Good mixed soil 
lands — newly introduced ; appearance of crop ap- 
proved, but not much grown — fair straw. 

Common Red — For poor lands ; more hardy, and 
produces a better sample than any that description of 
land would produce— good ear — long straw. 

Hardca8tle — Heavy or good mixed soil, very 
likely to pepper-brand ; early, but tender wheat to 
harvest — good crop— long straw. 

Whittington —Lands of average quality — thin- 
set, but being new, the club cannot by experience 
attest— long and strong straw. 

The foregoing appear to have been tbe different 
sorts of wheats most approved of by the members of 
this club, and tbe general qualities of the same as 
above adduced are the results of their experience. 

“ The best method of harvesting and storing root 
creps, and preparation of the land for future crops,” 
engaged the attention of the meeting in October. 
With reference to the first part of the subject, it was 
considered that the most eligible plan is that of 
clamping them up about 2 yards width at tbe base, 
and coming off at the top in tbe form of a pyramid : 
this is to be covered with straw about four inches 
thick, and then earthed up about 6 inches thick, 
nearly to the top, an aperture being then left open 
for a’considerable lime in order to allow the heat 
to evaporate ; after which, to be entirely closed like 
the rest part of tbe clamp. This last operation of 
allowing for the evaporation of heat is essentially 
necessary, as it seems that some members of this club 
have met with considerable loss from not attending to 
it ; whereas, had tbe process of ventilation been suf- 
fered to take place as above mentioned, the evil re- 
sults attending the negloct of it would have been 
avoided ; for if the heat be confined, the root must in- 
evitably decay. 

Swedes and other turnips can be preserved in the 
same way, but covered thicker with straw or stubble 
and no earth, being more liable to heat than beet. 

The best method of preparing the land for future 
crops can never be satisfactorily ascertained so as to 
admit of general adoption, as it must entirely depend 
on staple of the land, and the peculiar style of cul- 
ture suited to its nature, together with its previous 
state of foulness or cleanliness. 

With this the proceedings of tbe year terminate, 
and ns your committee nt tbe outset of their report 
felt bound to approve what you had already done, 
they deem it equally incumbent upon them in con- 
cluding it, to point out what you. have not yet 
achieved — that you have not attained perfection ; and 
as that ought to be the aim, though it never can 
be hoped to be the reward of human exertions, they 
would impress on you, individually and collectively, 
the good to be derived from adopting tbe melto at 
least in the life of Charles XII. of Sweden as your 
own — “To think no conquest greet while ought re- 
mains and to believe that those who remain sta- 
tionary, are, paradoxical as it may appear, necessarily 
retrograding. And as we step then towards progres- 
sion , your Committee would suggest the propriety, 
not only of having all your future subjects of dis- 
cussion for each month' judiciously selected at tbe 
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commencement of the year aa heretofore, but also 
that two members should be appointed to (if we be 
allowed the expression) agitate them; and to keep up 
the metaphor, they should make it their business to 
maintain them by careful observation, experiment, 
and research, during the interval that may elapse be- 
tween their being respectively brought forward, as 
experience has sufficiently confirmed the proverb, 
that what is the business of all is too frequently con- 
sidered to be the concern of none, 

P. S. — We trust all our correspondents have found 
us ever ready to comply with their requests, and of 
interchanging opinions and decisions of and upon all 
subjects affecting the agricultural interest. 

Being moved for adoption, duly seconded, and 
coinciding with the general opinions of the 
meeting, the report was ordered to be printed and 
distributed for the nse of the members. 

The Chairman then gave the health of the Earl 
of Stradbrolce, and Prosperity to the East Suffolk 
Agricultural Association. 

Mr. Freeman, Henhain, in rising to acknow- 
ledge the compliment paid to his Lordship, said, 
Gentlemen, — For the high compliment you have 
paid Lord Stradbroke, in drinking his health, 
allow me to return you my best thanks.' His 
Lordship, I assure you, is a staunch supporter of 
agricultural associations, and the general improve- 
ment of agriculture ; as a proof of which, a great 
deal having been said about the improved system 
of harvesting wheat, viz., by mowing, and it 
having been proved to his Lordship that the 
system was advantageous to the tenants, be im- 
mediately allowed the system to be practised on his 
estate. I was glad to see this the case, being tho- 
roughly convinced that any indulgence thus granted 
would be attended with a good result, and keep up 
the spiritof improvement. 1 hope ere long to see the 
prejudice which now exists against mowing wheat 
entirely abandoned, for, from the improved state 
of cultivation, the cover for birds on wheat 
stubbles has been much decreased within the last 
twenty years, and ample compensation given to 
sportsmen by the increasing quantity of beet and 
Swedes now cultivated. He concluded by pro- 
posing the health of our much respected chairman, 
Mr. Joseph Cooper. 

The Chairman then rose and said,— Gentlemen, 
— I cannot but feel flattered by the kind way in 
which Mr. Freeman has introduced my health to 
your notice, and I do consider myself extremely 
honoured by the very handsome manner in which 
you have responded to the toast. Ever since this 
club has been formed 1 have had the gratification 
of acting as chairman, and I beg to return you my 
best thanks for the kind and able assistance that I 
have at all times received. At the time I under- 
took this ostensible station, it was with an express 
understanding that I should hold the office no 
longer than Mr. Alien Ransome continued to act 
as secretary ; and it was my wish to have retired 
at onr last annual meeting, but at your request, 
gentlemen, 1 continued in office during the past 
year, and I hope and trost you will now permit roe 
to withdraw. 

When I look around, tnd see so many gentle- 
men eminently qualified for the situation, I am 
sure you will have no difficulty in electing one 
who will conduct the business of the club in a 
much more efficient manner than I have been able 
to do. 

Feeling persuaded that the success of all 
societies similar to ours depends in a great 


measure upon the efficiency of its officers, I cannot 
retire without tendering my warmest thanks to 
our worthy treasurer and secretary for the very 
able and readv assistance they have at all times 
given me, anti I am confident that we are par- 
ticularly indebted to Mr. Secretary Hughman for 
the efficient and business-like manner in which he 
has attended to the affairs of the Club ; and, gen- 
tlemen, I am sure you will agree with me in re- 
electing our present treasurer and secretary, and 
I hope those gentlemen will continue to hold office, 
in order that your new chairman may have the 
benefit of their experience. 

Gentlemen, I once more thank you for the many 
kindnesses that I have received at your hands, 
and I have much pleasure in drinking 11 your 
good healths. 

We have great pleasure in adding that the 
excellent Chairman's wish of retiring from office 
was overruled by acclamation. 

Here followed the election of officers, when we 
were happy to find that the Chairman, Treasurer, 
and Secretary for the past year, accepted, at the 
unanimous desire of the meeting, their respective 
duties for the year ensuing; the chairman being 
promised the aid of twelve members, for intro- 
ducing the various subjects of discussion at the 
future monthly meetings. 

Mr. Revans then gave the health of the 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Club. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Hughman) then ad- 
dressed the meeting to the following effect : — 
Gentlemen, — I shall be proud to continue your 
Secretary, since such is your wish ; and in rising 
to thank you most sincerely for the kind recep- 
tion which the proposal of my health has met 
with amongst you, I may, perhaps, he permitted 
to make a few remarks on fanner's clubs, and 
strive, if possible, to remove the prejudices which 
still exist in some minds against societies like our 
own. 

We all know that it is the fate of innovation to 
be decried by some portion of the community, and 
every scheme, whether for national or provincial 
improvement, has inet with illiberal opposition 
amongst those who have condemned its views of 
benefit, without daring openly to refute them ; 
who have with greater avidity pointed out its 
evils, without lending so much as a finger to ob- 
viate them ; who have irrationally refused to he 
convinced of tho probable increase of those, the 
possible diminution of these, and the consequent 
balance of good after the deduction of evil. 
Gentlemen, such a petty host of detractors are not 
wanting to fanner's clubs, though the present 
assembly might seem to negative the assertion ; 
still there are some (and if, "like angels* visits, 
few and far between,” so much the better,) who 
look upon our meetings as calculated to injure 
rather tlian advance the farmer's interests, and by 
thus judging superficially, they arrive at conclu- 
sions contrary to fact, detrimental to the common 
cause, and discreditable to their own impartiality. 
That which has truth for its object ought to have 
the concurrent assistance of men for its support ; 
and I believe that it is for the investigation into 
the origin of certain facts, upon which to build 
with safety agricultural practice, that this and 
similar societies are established. We profess to 
go to first principles, and are happy of the com- 
pany of any who may wish to join us in the 
laudable search ; we profess to lay before each 
other the result of onr labours, and are obliged to 
any who can add to onr intelligence ; we profess to 
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call upon the old to teach and the young to learn ; 
and, gentlemen, we profess to entertain no 
very exalted opinion of those who are incapable of 
doing either. I would ask, then, bow is it possi- 
ble that the pursuit after truth by rational means 
(and I deem principles substantiated by experi- 
ment rational me&nsj can be inimical to the 
interests either of the land-owner or the land- 
occupier ? Shall it be said that the whole benefit 
derived from the capital expended on the land by 
the tenant, flows into the coffers of his landlord ? 
Gentlemen, your well-fed horses, your well- 
furnished homes, your well known reputation for 
the “ good things of Egypt,** bear witness against 
this. Shall it, on the other band, be contended 
that the tenant monopolizes all the profits at- 
tendant upon a high cultivation of the farm he has 
hired ? Whose fields, then, 1 would ask, are en- 
riched by this ; are they the tenants ? Whose 
property is improved by it ; is it his who tills the 
soil ? Whose income is augmented by it ; is it his 
who pays the increase of rent ? Gentlemen, the 
converse of the proposition would be true. It 
must be evident that every coat of manure you 
cast upon his land is like a vein of gold running 
through his estate, which, while it deservedly 
repays, during its temporary tenure, him who 
hires , remunerates, in an extended ratio, him who 
owns ; thus proving that the ultimatum of benefit 
must be felt by the lord of the soil, while only the 
channel through which that benefit flows contains 
the fertilizing streams that can fill the garners of 
the enterprizlng though transient occupant. The 
interests of neither can subsist apart, for the 
landed property of the one, and the industry and 
capital of the other, are then only valuable, when 
the former can find a profitable cultivator, and the 
latter an eligible investment. This is their 
relative, and ought to be felt as their proper, 
position; and, like scales in an even balance, an 
equality of power remains on either side. Where, 
then, is the danger complained of by our adver- 
saries to be apprehended ; that it is from farmer’s 
clubs that landlords are made acquainted with the 
true value of their land, and that they will in- 
crease their rent accordingly ? Where would be 
the advantage of their adopting such a course ? 
The very consequence would destroy the cause , 
and in a few years leave half the farms in the 
country tenantless ! If it be well known at 
these clubs that farmers are improving their 
land, and thereby their crops, it is equally no- 
torious that they are embarking extra capital, 
employing extra labour, applying extra skill, 
launching into extra speculation, hazarding extra 
experiment, and enduring extra anxiety, about the 
probable result of all. And what is their induce- 
ment for all this? Doubtless their own emolu- 
ment. Destroy the possibility of that emolument, 
and the inducement exists no longer, the land 
thrives no longer, the farmer subsists no longer, 
the landlord lets his farm no longer. 

Gentlemen, *tis a connected, 'tis an interwoven 
interest, and in that, as well as in nature’s chain — 
“ Whatever link you strike, 

Tenth or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike ; 

And in the dread creation leaves a void. 

Where one step broken, the great scale's destroyed/ 1 

This, gentlemen, is the annual meeting of a 
farmer’s club, and I rejoice that among other fruits 
of good living which we have shared, \vc have also 
had a relish for “ the feast of reason, and the flow 
of soul that, while wc revel in the abundance of 
the earth, we are not unmindful of the unceasing 


obligations we are under to our kindred element, 
that element which is the component principle of 
onr globe, from which we spring, on which we 
live, to which we tend, with which we shall ulti- 
mately mingle again ; to that element which 
claims universal love, from being the universal 
parent ; which challenges universal gratitude, 
from supplying universal wants ; which deserves 
the universal energies of man , from having shared 
in the sublime conception of Creation. 

I rejoice that here, at least, we are met to im- 
prove that earth which the savage of the South 
Seas fertilizes only with blood ; which the indolent 
Oriental leaves for spontaneous production, 

“ A ad tramples, brute- like, o’er each flower, 

That task’d not him one cultured hour ;** 

Of that earth which in our land taxes the sinews 
of her sons, before she yields them her increase, 
yet blends with the imposition of toil the privilege 
of distinction, and the qualification of pride, inas- 
much as she reveals to softer climes the triumph 
of industry and art over the barriers of nature ; of 
the power of man of risiug superior to insular 
transitions of atmosphere, and the attendant pri- 
vations of a northern locality ; and of the pre- 
eminent ability of England to combat, in connection 
with these difficulties, a mass of taxation unprece- 
dented in history, and which not all the luxuriance 
of the tropics would be equal to sustain. 

I rejoice with every Englishman who responds 
to the panegyric of his brother patriot ; more 
proudly do 1 exult with every Suffolk yeoman who 
shares in the nationality and philanthropy, which 
once kindled in the bosom of our late lamented 
James Bird such sentiments as these : — 

“ Britain, thy children ore the free and strong 
In soul and form, to thy bright name belong 
Undying glories ; in thy people dwell 
The might of mind, the virtues that excel ; 

Thy arts, thy commerce flourish and extend, 

They know no limit, may they know no end ! 

Yet other springs of boundless good are thine, 

Let but thy sons in wisdom work the mine ; 

Whence drew our fathers wealth? whence did their toil 
Diffuse the gems of plenty ? from the toil ! 

Oa what firm basis can thy credit stand 
Amid the stock of nations ? Ou the land ! 

What spreads in peace unnumber’d blessings round, 
Diffusing life to all that breathes? The ground ! 

What gives ; n war thy greatness, glory, birth? 

Sustains thy brave and countless hosts? the earth ! 
Yes, my lov’d country, may thy peasants still 
Toil with delight in valley and on hill ; 

May yet the tillers of thy land be blest 
With wealth for labour, with content in rest ; 

May thoso who govern ami the govern’d, learn 
That nature’s laws are ever kind, not stern ; 

That from the earth, our common mother, springs 
The life-blood of thy people and thy kings ; 

That all which food, and health, and raiment yields, 
Flows from the riches ot the garnish’d fields ; 

And as the dews of Heav’n impartial fall. 

They smile, and bloom, and bear their fruits for ALL! 

The Chairman then gave, “ Mr. Allen Ran- 
»ome and success to the Royal English Agricultu- 
ral Society.” 

Mr. A. Ransome in acknowledging the toast, 
dwelt at some length on the advantage to agricul- 
ture resulting from th3 establishment of this 
Society, and on the necessity of its being well 
supported not only by the pecuniary contributions 
of thefarmer, but by the information which most 
had in their power in some manner to contribute, 
and by which, would the welfare of the Society 
and its advantage to the community, be mainly 
realized. 
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la illation to remarks which had not been nn- 
frequently made as to the character of some of the 
essays appearing in the Quarterly Journals, that 
some of them contained statements contrary to 
fact, and the knowledge and experience of practi- 
cal men, Mr. R. in admitting such might possibly 
be in some instances the case — said it was but a 
natural consequence probably arising from their 
emanating from a class of men, who, possessing 
the valuable qualifications of talent for observation 
and close habits of research, but whose situation 
might nevertheless have precluded an intimate 
acquaintance with the minutia of practical detail, 
having for .the first time turned their attention to 
certain striking points of agricultural practice, 
and stating their views on them— crude, though 
they might be in some instances, — had rendered no 
small service to the cause, by attracting the at- 
tention of the agricultural public to subjects, on 
which their long and hereditary practice had 
created prejudices so habitual, as to have left on 
their minds scarcely room for a doubt as to whe- 
ther they admitted improvement. To remedy any 
chance of evil arising from this source, it was the 
duty of all practical men, closely to watch, and by 
endeavouring to correct rather than cavil at these, 
the smaller errors— avail themselves of all the 
good, while they reduced the chance of evil. 

If great and permanent good is to arise from 
the establishment of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, it will be from its affording an opportunity to 
gather together a large amount of facts and a vast 
fundof Information, and which, accumulated in 
mass from every source, and under every variety of 
circumstance, will furnish the material from 
which men of sound mind and high scientific at- 
tainments, accustomed by clear reasoning to 
weigh and balance evidence, shall ultimately be 
able to deduce those principles which shall raiso 
agriculture from the simple character of an art 
to the dignity and security of a science. 

The healths of Messrs. Freeman and Farrow, 
and prosperity to all Farmers’ cubs, were then 
given by the president. 

Mr. Farrow returned thanks for the honour. 
He considered that these societies were eminently 
calculated to supply that desideratum, the want of 
which had hitherto tended, perhaps more than any 
thing beside, to retard the progress of agricultural 
improvement, viz., the means of a more extended 
communication between the farmers of distant 
counties ; and it ia not their least valuable fea- 
ture, that they afford a ready medium through 
which the researches of scientific men may be 
disseminated, and their discoveries rendered more 
immediately available in improving the science 
of agriculture. Of the great and increasing inte- 
rest felt in this science we have ample proof, in 
tbs establishment of a professorship of agriculture 
at our Universities, and the successful efforts now 
making by Professor Buckland and others, to 
bring their valuable labours to bear more directly 
upon the practical operations of the field ; and 
this is precisely the kind of assistance which agri- 
cnlture now needs. Of the sound practical skill and 
judgment possessed by the farmer of the present 
day the country may be justly proud, but there arc 
few, whose practice (excellent though it be) might 
not be improved by the addition of a little sound 
theory ; and if upon the valuable qualities already 
possessed, could be grafted a larger amount of sci- 
entific knowledge, and more strict attention to 
sound principles, we might hope to see agricul- 
ture arrive at that state of perfection which (greet 


as have been the improvements of late years) we 
can at present form but a very inadequate idea. 
It has been said that these clubs are merely meet- 
ings for the furtherance and support of class 
interest, and that consequently their interest ex- 
tends no further than the class more immedi- 
ately concerned in them. 

Now, admitting to a certain degree the fact, that 
the primary object ofthese clubs is the very legi- 
timate one of improving our means of conducting 
that business in which we happen to be engaged ; 
admitting this, I do unequivocally and emphati- 
cally deny the inference, that ibe improvement of 
agriculture is a subject, the interest in which is 
confined by such narrow limits; the cause is one 
in which all are alike concerned ; it is confined to 
no rank, to no country ; it belongs to the whole 
family of man, and deeply os the landlord, deeply 
asthe landholder, may be interested in increasing 
the productive energies of the soil, it is no leas 
the cause of our poorer brethren. 

For, however the improvements in agricultural 
practice may appear in some instances to militate 
against the interests of the labouring class, it is 
nevertheless a fact which cannot be controverted, 
that in those districts where farming is carried on to 
the full extent of modern improvement, and where 
consequently every advantage is taken of the pow- 
ers of machinery in conducting the various opera- 
tions, it is a fact which experience has shewn, that 
these are the counties in which the labourer re- 
ceives the largest amount of wages ; and I firmly 
believe that if every acre now under cultivation 
were farmed up to the highest extent of its capa- 
bilities, so far from hearing of a surplus amount 
of agricultural labourers, we should require drafts 
from the manufacturing to supply the deficiency 
in oar agricultural districts. Mr. Farrow sat down 
amid great cheering. 

Mr. Freeman also acknowledged the toast. 

Tho Vice-President's (Mr. John R. Cooper) 
good health was then given by Mr. Revans and 
received with a general bumper. 

Mr. John R. Cooper said, I am much obliged by 
the compliment you have paid me in drinking my 
health, as also to my friend Re vans in proposing 
it. 1 can assure you it always gives me great 
pleasure to meet you upon all occasions, but never 
more so than on the present; I consider, gentle- 
men, that Farmers* clubs are of considerable 
benefit to the neighbourhood, owing to the dis- 
cussions that take place respecting the best 
description of grain, a? also the land best adapted 
for it, the increased quantity of root grown, and 
the superior quality to what it was formerly. I 
think, gentlemen, that you might improve your 
society by an extension of stock belonging to its 
members, at the annual meeting for a sweepstakes 
as well as roots, for many an individual objects 
sending to tho Wickham and Saxmundbam Show 
on account of distance, ts also the season of the 
year being much against sending milch cows; there- 
fore, gentlemen, I should suggest for your appro- 
bation that a show for sweepstakes bo established 
for next year. I once again, gentlemen, beg to 
thank you for the compliment paid me, and in re- 
turn drink health, happiness, and prosperity to 
one and all. 

“ The Judges of the day.' 1 

Mr. Davy, one of the Judges, then read the 
adjudications of the sweepstakes, and said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, this is the result of this day's exhibition 
of roots for the sweepstakes. The roots were 
not of so fine a description as those shown Inst 
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year, but tbe season has been a very unpropitious 
one for the root crops ; but in selecting tbe best 
varieties of beet, Swedish, and other turnips, great 
attention appears to have been paid by the gentle- 
men who have competed for the sweepstakes, and 
1 particularly request the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Club, to the great care they ought to 
exercise in procuring their seeds for the root crop 
from the best varieties that can be procured, and 
not for the sake of seeding their land at from 6d. 
or 9d. per acre less money, pot in teed from an 
inferior stock, the produce of which will not be 
of half the value as those from a good variety of 
either beet or turnips. A gentlemen told me be 
purchased last year, some seed described as Swede 
turnips, of an excellent quality, and had sown up- 
wards of 200 acres of land with it ; there was not 
a single Swede seed in it, it was a kind of spurious 
Scotch turnip ; from its being much imbeaded in 
the soil it had produced a tolerable crop, hut owing 
to its being sown too early was now very flocky, 
and required to be consumed immediately. Ano- 
ther seedsman had sold a quantity of coleseed at 
the same market for Swede turnip seed, one gen- 
tleman had sown near 20 acres of it, and others 
less breadth, according to their occupations : a total 
loss of their Swede turnip crop was the conse- 
quence, after having prepared the^and at a great 
expence. Surely farmers ought never to subject 
themselves to such casualties, but ought to use 
every exertion to procure roots of the best de- 
scription as to quality and produce, and then grow 
their own seeds either on their land, ur in the cot- 
tager’s gardens, as it would answer their purpose 
to fully remunerate the grower rather than risk 
the heavy loss, consequent upon sowing bad seed 
or from an inferior stock. There was some fine 
specimens of beet, Swedish, white, and Scotch 
turnips, also some white carrots shown this day 
as extra roots, and I must say, tbe gentlemen who 
sent them to the meeting merit the thanks of the 
club, as it is by comparison that the superior 
quality of the root is more clearly demonstrated. 

It has been suggested to me that the extension 
of our sweepstakes to other objects would be be- 
neficial, as it would have a tendency to keep 
alive an increased interest in the dub, such for 
instance as sweepstakes for the best riding or cart 
foal, the best year old bull, heifer, or steer, the 
best store pigs under six months old, or any other 
young stock to be named. Also for the best sam- 
ples of particular varieties of wheat or other grain. 
I take the advantage of this full meeting of the 
club to mention it, that gentlemen may turn it 
over in their minds, and decide in acting upon it, 
or not, at the next meeting, when arrangements 
for the proceedings of the club for the ensuing 
year will be made. 

The manner in which tbe subjects for discussion 
at our monthly meeting having been very properly 
alluded to in the report, I beg to make a few 
observations on in this place. It will be in the 
recollection of many gentlemen present, that in 
the first year of the formation of the club, gentle- 
men cime forward very promptly to propose sub- 
jects for discussion ; these were generally very 
properly Introduced by the proposers, hut two or 
three instances dii occur, in which the proposers 
of the subject for discussion did not attend at the 
meeting appointed for introducing it to tbe club, 
and as it was thought it would show a want of 
courtesy to the proposers if taken up by other 
parties, such subjects were not submitted to the 
consideration of the club. To remedy this, it was 


thought desirable that the subjects for discussion 
for every month in the following year, should be 
decided on by a committee, and a certain member 
should be requested to Introduce them ; this latter 
request was but partially acted upon, and in the 
majority of cases the subject had to be introduced 
by the chairman, and though all who have the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Cooper were quite satis- 
fied It could not be in abler hands, yet I must say 
it was very unfair towards the chairman. I do 
hope therefore that gentlemen will be very ready 
to propose subjects for discussion in the ensuing 
year, and that the gentlemen proposing them will 
make a point of attending at the time named tor 
discussing the subject ; and also to engage some 
friend to assist in carrying out bis views, that no 
contingency may prevent its being brought for- 
ward in its proper order and time, and not expect 
the chairman to do it, who may entertain different 
views of the question than tbe proposer does, 
and whose attention must necessarily be directed 
to other objects. 

At tbe great annual meeting of the Scotch West 
Highland Agricultural Association last year, a 
distinguished nobleman observed, “ that the edu- 
cation of the agricultural youth of Scotland was 
very superior to what it was 50 years since, and 
he had the most sanguine hopes this would enable 
them to carry out the great improvements, now 
in progress in the country, in a more useful and 
scientific manner ; indeed, if wo looked at the 
prize essays this year, it would be found that many 
of them were written by our young men, and that 
the manner in which these subjects were treated 
upon, would have reflected the greatest credit on 
their seniors." Gentlemen, these observations on 
the agricultural youth of Scotland, apply with 
ual force to the same classic this country ; their 
ucation is very superior to what it was when 1 
was a boy, and we may reasonably hope the same 
results will follow ; but whether they excel or out- 
run us, or not, in carrying out the various im- 
provements in agriculture now going on in this 
country, there is one point of view in which I 
look at it with the greatest pleasure . it gives me 
unmlxed satisfaction and delight to see so many 
of our young agricultural friends attend our 
monthly meetings, their presence with us gives a 
kind of vitality — a sort of guarantee and assu- 
rance, that that spirit of agricultural improve- 
ment which is now spreading the length and 
breadth of the land will nover die, but will still 
progress, and maintain our agriculture what it 
always has been, as the main-stay of many of our 
best institutions, and what in the opinion of all 
foreigners who visit us it now is, as one of the 
brightest ornaments of our beloved country. Gen- 
tlemen ought to recollect farmer*s clubs are com- 
posed of individuals, and that if each individual 
contributed his mite of knowledge, the result of 
his experience in his avocation as a farmer, he 
will be promoting the end and object of the club, 
namely, the general improvement of the agricul- 
ture of his country. 

Toast — “ The Successful Candidates who re- 
turned thanks. 

“ John Mosely, Esq.; and many thanks to him 
for his unremitting exertions in the cause of agri- 
culture.” 

“ Messrs. Revans and Lincoln ; and success to 
Commerce, Manufactures, and Trade.** 

^ Mr. Revans, said — Gentlemen, I thank you most 
sincerely for the kind manner in which you have 
received tbe last toast, and I feel gratified by your 
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having connected my name with a subject of such 
deep interest as the success of trade, manufactures, 
and commerce. Believe me, gentlemen, the success 
of these branches of industry is of great importance 
to agriculture ; for if the agriculturists are the best 
customers to trade and manufactures, the population 
employed in tbose branches consume the produce of 
the soil, and mainly support the landed interest : in 
fact, die interests of the four branches are so intimately 
connected, that each branch is deeply concerned 
in the success of the other ; but, gentlemen, the sub- 
ject opens a wide field for observation, to which I 
feel 1 cannot do justice. Fortunately, the gentleman 
whose name is associated with mine in the toast is 
more capable of showing how intimately the mutual 
and reciprocal interests of all are connected than my- 
self. I will, therefore, no longer intrude upon your 
time, or prevent his addressing you. 

Mr. Lincoln, Messrs. Richard and Newson Gar- 
rett also addressed the meeting, all tending to shew 
how intimately one branch of industry is connected 
with another, and how vitally the success of the 
soil must influence the departments of merchandize, 
trade, and manufacture. 

Toast — 4 ‘ The Ladies.” 

The business of the meeting closed with a few 
practical remarks from the Chairman, that the funds in 
hand should be given as prizes for the best specimens 
of vegetables, roots, Ac. the produce of cottage 
gardens and poor allotments, aod adjudged at our 
next annoal meeting, and two sovereigns were voted 
for that purpose, Messrs. Ransome, Re vans, and 
Garrett most handsomely aiding tHe above proposition 
by offering one sovereign each in addition, to be 
similarly applied. The party then separated with 
much satisfaction at the manner in which the evening 
bad been passed, and a gratifying conviction that 
pleasure and profit had in it been judiciously blended. 


AGRICULTURAL MUSEUMS. 

We have much pleasure in laying before our 
readers a detailed description of the Agricultural 
Museum of the Messrs. Drummond, at Stirling, 
which will be read with much interest by all “ im- 
provers,” to use a northern term, and which must ne- 
cessarily give rise to the inquiry, how comes it that 
proverbially poor Scotland can boast of pos- 
sessing such a valuable establishment, whilst in 
England — wealthy England, there is nothing of 
the sort? Until within these two last years and 
a half, the same remark held good as regarded a 
general Agricultural Society, such as the High- 
land Agricultural Society. For half a century 
weie the exertions of that society known, and 
its transactions circulated throughout England, 
yet were there no steps taken to follow 
the good example, and to call into active operation 
in favour of agricultural improvement in England 
those powerfcl means which she possesses. That 
nothing more than energy and perseverance were 
requisite to effect the object, has been proved by 
the speedy and successful establishment of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. The same energy, 
the same perseverance, are alone requisite to again 
successfully follow the example of our northern 
brethren, and establish a Museum worthy of an 
agricultural nation such as ours. The Museum of 
the Messrs. Drummond is a private establishment, 


and as men of business, they have found it well 
answer their purpose. That success must, how- 
ever, depend upon the readiness of their cus- 
tomers, the cultivators of the soil, to avail them- 
selves of improved seeds and improved imple- 
ments, when within their reach. Does not this 
prove that the desire for improvement exists, and 
needs only direction and encouragement to come 
forward? Who then are the parties who should 
be the first to move both in purse and person, for 
the purpose of promoting such an object ? We 
answer, the owners of the soil : the landlords upon 
this, as upon all other like occasions, should be the 
first to set the example. A Museum connected 
with the Highland Agricultural Society is in pro- 
gress at Edinburgh, under the superintendence of 
die Messrs. Lawson, and we know from unquestion- 
able authority dial considerable sums have been sub- 
scribed by English noblemen and gentlemen, own- 
ers of estates in Scotland, to aid in carrying out 
that object. Can they be indifferent to the value 
of such an establishment to their English tenantry ? 
We answer, no. The proposition needs but to be 
made ; it must be made, — aye, and it must be 
cai ried through . Nor when such an establishment 
shall have been founded in the metropolis must 
that suffice ; the labourers in the field of agricul- 
tural improvement must never cease their exertions 
until there shall be a library and museum for the 
reception of agricultural implements, roots, seeds, 
&c. in every county in England. The little county 
of RuUand is an example of what may be done 
by the perseverance; of an individual, if he meet 
with proper support. An Agricultural Hall has 
been erected at Oakham ; an agricultural library 
has been formed ; the Farmers* Club which meets 
there consists of upwards of 200 members, and it 
is publicly announced that on this day, November 
23rd, Professor Robinson will deliver the first of 
Two Lectures on Chemistry as applied to the 
Analysis of Soil, &c. At Callington, in Cornwall, 
a Farmer has stepped forward and delivered a Lec- 
ture* upon Agriculture, for the benefit of his bro- 
ther farmers ; such manifestations of a desire for 
improvement should meet encouragement. 

DRUMMOND’S AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM, 
STIRLING. 

Having lately had the pleasure of attending the 
Scottish and Highland Agricultural Society's great 
show at Aberdeen, we made also a point of visit- 
iug4he Agricultural Museum at Stirling, — an exhi- 
bition possessing interest not inferior, in many 
respects, to that of the great show itself. 

This museum was originated by Messrs. Drum* 
xnond in 1831, as a medium of collecting and dif- 
fusing a knowledge of the bestexistiug instruments 
of agriculture, systems of cultivation, and for 
bringing before the public the successive improve- 
ments of the day. The warehouse or commercial 
department connected therewith is conducted ao 
as to follow out as nearly as possible the same 
principle. The whole establishment associated 
with recent valuable agricultural improvements, 
particularly the Deanston system, now engaging 
general attention ; and eucouraged by the authors 


• This Lecture will appear in the January number 
of the Fanner's Magazine, 
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and promoters of these, has attained a very wide, 
and judging from the extent of building lately 
erected, a rapidly increasing correspondence. The 
new museum building, to the plan and erection 
of which Mr. Smith of Deanston, gave his able 
assistance and superintendence's 160 feet in length, 
and from 20 to 25 feet in width ; the two upper- 
most flats form noble halls, extending the whole 
length of the bouse, and chiefly lighted in arcade 
fashion from the roof ; the two lowermost flats 
are occupied principally as the warehouse. The 
architecture of the front a3 well as the interior 
design and finishing of the entire structure, is cha- 
racterized by a chaste and simple elegance, in 
striking adaptation to the end in view. It is in 
passing through these rooms, however, and ex- 
amining the various usefully labelled specimens 
and machinery, that the most valuable economy 
of means to that end becomes apparent ; indeed 
the whole thing is of itself a very perfect, and we 
might say, indispensable machine for giving imme- 
diate practical effect to the great principle that 
“ knowledge ie power'* ; and which requirea only to 
be kept in gearing, and well worked by agricul- 
turists, to produce immense good. 

Our time having been limited, we could only 
take a few notes of what more particularly inter- 
ested us. The main entry is by the west front 
warehouse, which is spacious ; and here a beautiful 
working model or application of the principle of 
Mr. Smith's self-sustaining suspension bridge, pre- 
sents itself, we say working — for it is Atlas-like, 
supporting the timbers of the building on its shoul- 
ders. 

Ascending the principal stair-case, the eye is 
caught by a very fine specimen of bamboo [Bam- 
busa arundinacea,) exhibiting an altitude of 57 feet, 
grown in the Royal Botanic,Gardens at Edinburgh ; 
there are various Asiatic productions here, which 
impart quite an oriental aspect to this locality. 

We then enter the large hall of implements and 
machines of agriculture,the display of which mani- 
fests at once the great superiority of the living 
reality to mere models, which at best speak but a 
dead language to farmers, and are besides slow in 
bringing forward the successive improvements of 
the day. Here are classified ploughs of various and 
improved construction, subsoil ploughs, green 
crop, and draining implements, &c., among which 
M’ Ewan's drain plough, Wilkie’s hillside or turn- 
wrist plough, and expanding horse-hoe ; also a 
subsoil plough with folding mould-board, and 
equalizing chains and pulleys for draft bars, were 
pointed out as recent and much approved ; ma- 
chines and implements for sowing, for reaping, for 
barn work, for prepariug food,&c. We remarked 
Smith's reaping machine, Drummond’s reaping 
scythe, a new stubble rake, a cover of sheet iron 
for corn stacks, and a cast iron drainer for stables. 
A skeleton of a horse, and other veterinary prepa- 
rations, added not a little to the interest of this 
apartmeut; leaving which, we ascend by a 
flight of steps, firmly supported by another 
application of self-sustaining work, to the 
uppermost hall, devoted to the exhibition of 
seeds, roots, dried specimens of plants, minerals, 
models, &c., all distinctly arranged by appropriate 
tables and stages. The grain table bears ample 
testimony to the propitious nature of the past 
season. Some of the Hopetour. oats on the straw 
arc seven and a half feet in height, with large and 
well filled ears. The Annat and Italian barley, 
and the Hopetoun and pearl wheat, of recent in- 
troduction, appear much approved for sample and 


produce. The table for grasses and other herbage 
and forage plants, shews about 150 distinct varie- 
ties, in dried specimens and seeds, among which 
Timothy grass (phleum prat era e major) now Banks 
as one of the most valued both for hay and 
pasture. Italian rye grass is much esteemed for 
green cutting and for early green food. A speci- 
men of the new Bokhara clover, ( meliloitu 
leucantha) nine feet high, here presents the claims 
of the species for cultivation. 

In the mineral department is a named collection 
of Scottish rocks, with the characters of the prin- 
cipal formations in respect to soil. We noticed a 
novel and instructive mode of exhibiting a 
geological section of strata, by actual specimens, 
arranged and proportioned to a scale ; also a 
comparative trial made by Messrs. Drummond, of 
the qualities of various pure earths for supporting 
vegetation, having no other assistance than what 
was derived from rain-water; granite and primi- 
tive clay slate shewed the most healthy and 
vigorous plant. 

Besides what we have enumerated, there is an 
excellent collection of dairy utensils ; also many 
miscellaneous specimens and models, of which 
models or sections of drains were not the least 
valuable. 

Nor must we forget an appendage lately added, 
viz., a beautiful display of Scottish clan tartans 
and other woollen manufactures, for which Stirling 
district is fumed, exhibited by Messrs. J. and A. 
Drummond, from their extensive stock of these 
fabrics. 

Returning to the warehouse department, we 
have a further display of implements and many 
other objects, including scientific and practical 
works on agriculture. 

Taking the collection in the aggregate, we know 
of no other of the same nature and extent ; for the 
museum of the Scottish and Highland Agricultural 
Society wants the full-sized implements, and we 
were at first disposed to regret that the Stirling 
museum had not the advantage of a more public or 
metropolitan site ; but we are now satisfied it 
could not be better situated than where it is, in a 
district which has taken the lead in many impor- 
tant improvements of soil and culture : real 
improvements being at the same time sought 
after, and welcomed to the museum from any- 
where* Correspondence is now equalized by the 
new postage act, facility of travelling daily in- 
creasing, and the use of improved seeds and im- 
plements soon and amply repays any trifling 
addition of freight or carriage. Its existence 
requires only to be generally known. To laudate 
the originators or patronizers is no part of our 
intention, their works bear witness ; it is alone 
from our firm conviction of the utility of the in- 
stitution in itself, that we desire to give it all the 
publicity we can, and in this the newspaper press 
in general might do well to afford their aid. 

In conclusion, we heartily wish the spirited 
proprietors every success ; we observe they have 
put the establishment on the footing of maintaining 
itaelf by sales ; they have no doubt been at consi- 
derable expense, but let it only be conducted with 
the same integrity and zeal as hitherto, and it will 
soon, we trust, more than repay them. 

Attention to agricultural pursuits, in the spirit 
of improvement, is one of the most pleasing 
features of the age in which we live, a feature of 
which the Agricultural Museum may be called a 
concentrated reflection ; the better it Is kept up, 
the more beneficial the reciprocation becomes* 
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PROSPECTUS OF A MODEL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM 

FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF SCOT- 
LAND. 

[We invite the attention of our readers to a 
letter on this subject from Sir F. A. Mackenzie, 
which will be found at page 433 of this number.] 
-Ed. F.M. 

Sir F. A. Mackenzie bavin? for many years been 
impressed with a conviction of the advantages which 
would arise from the formation of model and ex- 
perimental farms by both oar Highland and English 
Agricultural Societies, at the same time also con- 
ceived the idea of our proprietors and fanners resi- 
ding in this diatrict lying around the Dornoch, 
Beauly, and Dingwall Friths, uniting for the purpose 
of having under their control a joint model and 
experimental farm, on which all that is proved valu- 
able in more southern districts or counties might 
be tested, and their advantages or disadvantages 
made fully known throughout the country. Sir F. 
would long ago have proposed the formation of such 
a joint-stock farm, had he not been prevented by 
the difficulty of finding one of sufficient extent, and 
sufficiently varied in its soil and climate, and ill se 
central a situation as to be of easy access to our 
agriculturists for personal inspection — a matter of 
no small importance— and it was only lately that the 
idea of offering his own farm for this desirable pur- 
pose occurred to him. Its situation is most central ; 
the mail coach runs daily through its centre; and 
being close to the great monthly Muir of Ord Mar- 
kets, not only would all our farmers have easy and 
constant opportunities of resorting to it, but it would 
be visited by strangers, who could give us the bene- 
fit of their opinions and suggestions. 

The soil and climate on various parts of Conan 
Mains are of great diversity, and every way consi- 
dered, it appears to Sir F. eminently suited, in all 
useful and practical points, for forming a model and 
experimental farm, which would he a source of 
sound information, and consequently a mine of real 
wealth, to our country. This farm of Conan Mains 
has lately been inspected by many competent judges, 
and pronounced to he in as high and as profitable a 
state of cultivation as any in Britain ; and it has 
repeatedly been remarked by such visitors, that the 
experiments tested this year on the varieties of wheat 
and turnips alone are worth, to the surrounding 
country, a sum more readily conceived than calcula- 
ted. Some of the wheats, and two or three of the 
Swedish and other turnips, are calculated as worth — 
the former £5 and the latter from £l to £3 per sere 
above the value of kinds usually grown ; and if £5 
of increase on every acre of wheat, and £l on every 
acre of turnips, were added to the value of every 
acre of wheat and turnips through the surrounding 
district, next year, in the North, by sowing only for 
crop 1841, such last varieties, the increased value 
may easily be guessed at. 

This farm, containing about 425 acres, imperial 
measure, has always paid a handsome return to Sir 
F., after deducting rent (as valued by competent 
judges fourteen years ago), expenses, and interest 
oo the capital ; and, within the last two years, a large 
outlay in draining and improving, gives a fair ex- 
pectation, judging from the crops lately reaped, of a 
still larger profit, with full repayment of the capital 
lately expended. 

It is therefore hoped that Sir F. cannot justly be 
accused of selfish or interested motives in selecting 
his own farm, when it is evident that by so doing 


be must deprive himself of the revenue which the 
said farm now gives to him, and which is so 
likely soon to increase. Still, though in a pecuniary 
sense he must be a loser, he is ready and willing 
now, or at any more convenient period, to make this 
sacrifice, in the hope or obtaining what he firmly be- 
lieves will be of greater benefit to the agriculture, 
and consequently to the wealth of this country, than 
can at present be calculated. And for the sake of 
obtaining this most desirable object, he now proposes 
the adoption of his farm (or any other that may he 
found more suitable), as a model and experimental 
farm, on the following conditions, to be altered and 
amended as shall to the shareholders seem proper. 

1st, A joint company of proprietors and tenants 
shall be formed, having an interest in the agricul- 
ture of that district, lying between the northern limits 
of Ross and the southern limits* of Nairn (or any 
other more suitable lands ), for the purpose of culti- 
vating them in such most approved mode as shall he 
a pattern and model to the whole diatrict, introdu- 
cing into their cultivation all the approved novel 
discoveries of the day, and testing such experiments, 
for the sake of improvement, as the Society shall see 
fit. 

To obtain this desirable object, it will be neces- 
sary to raise the sum of £4000, by shares of £25 
each, for the purpose of paying the stock and crop, 
and first half-year’s rent. 

2nd, It would be roost for the interests of agri- 
culture that only one share should be allotted to one 
individual, whilst a few ought to be laid aside for 
the friends of agricultural improvement in England 
or abroad, as their being partners would facilitate 
our communications and means of obtaining informa- 
tion from other quarters ; but so confident does Sir 
F. feel of the success of what be proposes, that he is 
ready not only to take such extra numbei of shares 
himself as may remain undisposed of, supposing 
a sufficient number of individuals oannot be found 
to occupy one single share each ; but he is quite 
ready, and hereby offers to guarantee the share- 
holders not only against all annual loss, but also in 
five per cent, interest on their capital, if he is per- 
mitted to act as one of the Council of Management 
himself, upon his receiving one-half of any annual 
profits made by said farm ; and he will at any time 
on receiving six months’ notice, take back the said 
farm, stock, and crop, on the same terms as those 
on which it shall be taken from himself. 

3rd, The whole direction of the affairs of this farm 
to be under the management of a committee, elec- 
ted annually at a yearly meeting of the shareholders, 
which committee shall visit and meet on the farm 
once a fortnight, aud give such orders to the bailiff 
in writing as they may see fit, which orders shall be 
entered in a book kept specially for that purpose. 

4th, The Bailiff to have the direction of details 
only, and to have 10 per ceDt. on the profits of said 
farm, as ascertained at the close of each year, be- 
sides his salary. 

5tb, The most approved and most economical, hut 
at the same time most profitable system of agricul- 
ture followed in every department ; not above twenty 
acres devoted to experiments in any one year, nor 
above one-fourth of an acre for any one experiment. 

6th, The farm accounts to be audited by the com- 
mittee half-yearly, stating the outlay at Martinmas, 
and at the same time making a calculation of profit 
probable to be realized at Whitsunday, at which term 
a final yearly state of profit and loss shall be drawn 
up, and a copy of such account shall be sent to each 
member of the committee. 

7tb, A brief state of all that occurs on the farm 
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worthy of imitation, shall be published annually, and 
sold at the cost of paper and printing. 

8th, Each field crop and experiment shall be tick- 
eted, to enable visitors to inspect the various opera- 
tions going forward, without attendants ; a plan of 
the farm, stating the crops in each field, shall be at 
all times in the bailiffs bouse, as welt as the books, 
detailing former years* operations, for the inspection 
of visitors, who shall be requested to write down in 
a book, kept for that purpose, any remarks or sug- 
gestions, that may occur to them. 

9th, That a correspondence be kept up with the 
principal agricultural, literary, and scientific as- 
sociations au over the world ; that every attention 
be devoted to procuring the best information, the 
best seeds, implements, and improvements, connected 
with the art ; and that the superior kinds of grain 
and seeds gtown on the farm shall be sold at a price 
not exceeding one shilling per bushel, or six-pence 
per pound above the country current prices. 

10th, That though it be desirable to introduce the 
finest and best breeds of cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, 
&c., no extra outlay shall be incurred in the pur- 
chase of such stock, until the society is enabled to 
do so from the profits of the farm. But the stock 
shall nevertheless be always of a thoroughly good 
description, and superior to what is common to the 
district. 

11th, That the society shall limit itself to as amall 
a number of implements as possible, using always 
those most approved of only, and getting rid of any 
inferior kinds, whenever better can be substituted in 
their place. 

lfth, That the society shall, when their funds ad- 
mit, take small farms, or rent for short periods, fields 
on other farms, for the purpose of trying experiments 
on various soils and in various climates. 

Sir F. will net now enter into the arguments in fa- 
vour of model and experimental farms ; he has already 
stated them in petitions to both the English and 
Highland Societies, and be is also ready at any time 
to reply to any arguments, if soch exist, against such 
establishments, and though the sense of necessity for 
model farms becomes each day stronger, without 
having as yet any effect on our two leading British 
agricultural societies, there can be no doubt that 
such must shortly be established in all directions. 
To the question often asked why Sir F. does not keep 
a model farm solely under his own control, he begs 
to state in reply, that, as a private and comparatively 
unknown individual, he neither could possess the 
influence, nor pretend to the knowledge and infor- 
mation which would be at the command of a large 
and united body of agriculturists, carrying with 
them a weight and authority, more likely to be lis- 
tened to than any efforts of a single individual. 

In conclusion. Sir F. sincerely hopes, that as the 
North gave its name and origin to that great society 
which has so long ruled the agricultural welfare of 
Britain, his countrymen may still show to the world 
that our Highland spirit of improvement is not dor- 
mant, but that the energy of our ancestors retains its 
full vigour, and that we are ready to originate an 
association which will be a blessing to our native 
hills, and a source of information to the world at 
large. 

In the hope of a successful issue to the above 
scheme proposed, Sir F. therefore now offers bis Co- 
nan Farm to the public, and will be happy to receive 
offers from those who appreciate the advantages, and 
have a desire to encourage the formation of model 
farms, addressed te him, by Dingwall, N. B. ; and 
so soon as 50 shares are applied for, the whole will 


be placed in a proper form, and a final arrangement 
take place. 

Hatton Nursery , September 14, 1840. 

We have read Sir F. Mackenzie’s observations, and 
highly approve of them ; they are of the utmost im- 
portance to the agriculturists of the British em- 
pire. 

Wm. Skirving, Nurseryman, Liverpool. 

Wm. Buckland, Professor, Oxford. 

Wm. Jardine, Bart., of Jardine Hall. 

C. Hillyard, Northampton. 

J. Smith, Deanston, 

Glasgow , September 31, 1840. 

We consider the foregoing Prospectus to emanate 
from an ardent desire for the improvement of our 
country — to be in itself eminently useful for that 
end — and that the means proposed manifest great 
regard to sobriety of progress, at the same time that 
they allow ample scope for the most comprehensive 
improvement. Such means are calculated to spread 
increased prosperity and happiness amongst the in- 
habitants of an enterprising country. 

G . W ebb IIau., Bristol. 

David Brewster, Principal, St. Andrews. 

P. J. Selby, Northumberland. 

Le Couteur, Jersey. 

We, the undersigned, being practical farmers, 
agree that such a farm as that proposed by Sir Fran- 
cis Mackenzie could be carried on without loss to 
the shareholders, and with great advantage to the 
general interests of agriculture ; and we deem Sir F/s 
terms offered to be advantageous and liberal. 

Thomas Oliver, Locbend, Edinburgh. 

Thomas Skirving. Ditto. 

J. Mackenzie, M D., Kinellon. 

J. Laidlaw, Contin. f „ v . 

J. Denhom, Dunglost. f Ro ”' Bhire * 

Forbes Mackenzie, Fodderty. J 

Conan, Oct. 5, 1840. 

If the opinion of foreigners who visit this country 
can contribute to realize Sir F. A. Mackenzie’s pro- 
ject, we say, with pleasure, that, after having seen 
many farming establishments of the greatest merit 
in various parts of Scotland, the inspection of the 
farm of Conan Mains has gained our unlimited ap- 
probation. 

D’Agassiz, Professor. 

Le Comte Ds Courcy, Paris. 


THE FARMERS* ALMANAC AND CA- 
LENDAR, FOR 1841. — By Cuthbert W. Johnson, 
Esq., and William Shaw, Esq., late Secretary or 
the Royal Agricultural Society or England^— A 
want, which must long have been felt by farmers, is 
supplied by this publication, and supplied in a 
manner to ensure to it a rapid and extensive sale. 
A mass of most useful information is brought to- 
gether on subjects which, to this class of persons, is a 
matter of daily reference, and the care with which it 
must have been drawn up is evident, from the fact 
of there being nothing omitted which could serve to 
render it complete, ft comes from the hands of two 
persons of science, well known to be every way 
qualified for the task they have undertaken ; ana, 
judging from the Almanac before us, they have 
executed it in a maimer that must secure them 
against all competition. — Gardener's Gazette. 
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ON THU EFFECT PRODUCED BY 
THE CHEMICAL NATURE OF 
THE SOIL AND SUBSOIL UPON 
CULTIVATED CROPS. 

(From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.) 

By Henry R. Madden, Esq., M.D., Penicuik. 

Under this title I propose to treat of some of those 
effects which are presented to our view, when ex- 
amining the various degrees of fertility exhibited by 
differeut parts of the same district, and which can- 
not be explained by any reference to diversity of 
exposure, climate, or cultivation, and which, conse- 
quently, we are led to conclude roust be produced 
by some difference in the nature and properties of 
the soil, affecting either the crops themselves, the 
manures applied to the land, or probably both con- 
jointly. 

There are two methods in which this subject might 
be advantageously illustrated, 1st, By shewing the 
different effects produced by the same manure upon 
soils varying in texture, upon which subject a great 
deal of information has been already obtained, and 
many valuable treatises published, but which is 
nevertheless still open to careful and minute inqui- 
ries. 2nd, By shewing the different results obtained 
by the same cultivation upon soils of similar texture, 
hiit, having a different geological origin : it is to this 
point in particular that 1 wish at present to direct 
the attention of ray readers. Before detailing the 
crample which 1 am desirous of bringing forward, 
it will be advisable to make a few general observa- 
tions upon the mode of conducting sush enquiries ; 
and I may here observe that one object, and it is of 
considerable importance, of my publishing the ac- 
count at present, is for the purpose of inducing others 
to make similar investigations, for 1 ain willing to 
confess that I do not consider the subject by any 
means exhausted, and consequently may very pos- 
sibly return to its consideration at some future pe- 
riod. 

In pursuing au examination of this kind, the fol- 
lowing considerations must be particularly taken in- 
to account. 1 st. It is of the greatest importance, that 
precisely the same method of cultivation he adopted 
upon both the spots examined ; in fact, if it is possi- 
ble to get both examples upon the same farm the re- 
sult will be more trust-worthy, because, ns we sel- 
dom see two farmers who pursue precisely the same 
mode of culture, so likewise we continually meet 
with considerable differences in the product of the 
same species of soil, in the same climate and eleva- 
tion. In fact, if this were not tho case, if the same 
soil would, when cropped with the same rotation, 
always produce equal crops, both as to quantity and 
quality, the terms good and bad, as applied to farmers, 
must be devoid of meaning. 2dly, Both portions of 
soil must he under similar circumstances in regard 
to the length of time in which they have been culti- 
vated, os it would obviously be unjust to ascribe to 
the chemical nature of the land any differences ob- 
served in soils of the same texture, if part was newly 
brought under cultivation, and tbe remainder either 
brought to its highest state of perfection by many 
years of good tilling, or, on the other hand, com- 
pletely exhausted by the constant repetition of severe 
and scourging rotations, or the baneful influence of a 
bad system of farming. 3dly, It will of course be 
necessary to ascertain that both portions are alike in 
relation to water, that is to say, either both must be 
drained, or neither, for nothing could bo more absurd 


than to compare drained with undrained soil, under 
any circumstances ; and, lastly, in a case of this kind 
we should never trust to an opinion founded upon 
observations made in one year only, os there are so 
many collateral circumstances which tend to produce 
variations in tbe crop, that judgments formed in so 
short a time would be extremely liable to error. In 
the case which I am about to bring forward, I trust 
all these circumstances have been guarded against ; 
both tbe kinds of soils being upon the same farm in 
some spots, and the same varieties occurring in several 
situations, and the results being borne testimony to 
by all the farmers connected with the part of the 
country to which I refer. I shall at once, therefore, 
proceed to describe tbe case, and explain the con- 
tusions at which I have been able to arrive, from a 
careful consideration of all the well authenticated in- 
formation which I have received from various farm- 
ers in the district. 

All those who are conversant with the geology of 
Mid-Lothian, must be well aware that the coal for- 
mation comes in contact with various traps, espe- 
cially compact felspar, clay-stone, and porphry, at 
the south of tbe Pentland Hills. The junction of 
the two formations occurs close to the foot of the 
hills in moat places, although, in a few spot#, the 
trap stretches a short way into the more level ground 
which lies in tbe immediate neighbourhood. Now, 
the fact to which 1 wish to call the attention of my 
readers, is, that all the farmers in tbe district, have 
found a very evident difference in the fertility of tho 
soil, according to its position, namely, whether lying 
above the trap, or tbe coal formation ; and all are 
agreed in considering those portions connected with 
the trap- roc ks as by far the most fertile. Two or 
three of the farms are partly upon the coal and partly 
upon tho trap, in which cases the farmer invariably 
gives preference to tbe latter portions, except, indeed, 
when be has very highly cultivated loam upon the 
coal, — in which case, of course, it would not be fair 
to make the comparison with that occurring on the 
trap, as tbe latter is, for the most part, hillside soil. 
This is the case upon the farm of Braidwood, where 
all tbe parts lying to the north of the Diggar-road is 
upon the trap, while tbe majority lying south 
of tbe road, is associated with the coal formation. I 
have obtained the following very interesting infor- 
mation from tbe present tenant Mr. James Maclean. 
Where the soil is associated with the trap-rocks, he 
finds that his crops are always much more certain than 
on any other part of his farm. That although a much 
lighter soil, he only gives it the same quantity of 
manure as the other parts of his farm, and still tbe 
crops are equal to any he has, except what are pro- 
duced by his finest loam ; and this occurs constantly, 
although the land is so much inclined, that, by tfie 
rain and tbe various operations of ploughing, &c., 
the so il shifts to such a degree, that, at the end of 
every rotation of six or seven years, he has to cart 
from thirty to forty cubic yards per acre, from the 
bottom of the field to tbe top, in order to keep the 
soil of the same thickness throughout. Now it ap- 
pears to me, that we could not have more conclusive 
evidence of its superiority than the fore-going state- 
ments, because, in the first place, we find, that, not- 
withstanding the part referred to being the most ele- 
vated portion of the farm, still the crops are much 
more certain than thoseupon tbe lower and more level 
parts ; and again, we find no excess of manure re- 
quired although tbe soil is much lighter , so that, if 
compared with soil of the same texture , it would of 
course be found to require less t as it is well known 
that the lighter the soil is, tbe more manure it requires, 
as it stands to reason, that if tbe texture be such as 
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to facilitate the action of air and moisture, and thus 
increase the rapidity or decomposition, it must of ne- 
cessity require a larger quantity of muuure to pro- 
duce a given effect for a given length of time, than 
would be necessary were the soil of a nature to re- 
tard the putrefaction of the organic matter ; hence 
the origiu of the phrase of such a soil being a hungry 
one. 

Let us now take a summary view of the case as it 
stands. We have two portions of soil occurring 
upon the same farm, one of which is of a much 
lighter texture than the other, and still superior in 
quality when enriched with the same quantity of ma- 
nure. It comes, therefore, to he of great importance 
to discover to what this increased fertility is owing. 
Is the superiority owing to the organic or the min- 
eral constituents of the soil? That it is not owing 
to the organic constituents, is proved by the follow- 
ing considerations, namely, 1st, that where both 
kinds of soil occurs upon the same farm, we must of 
necessity conclude that they have received precisely 
the same culture, and, consequently, as the soil has 
been long under tillage, the organic matter of both 
must long ere this have assumed the same character 
all over the farm, in so far as it is not affected by 
the mineral matter ; 2nd, as the same varieties occur 
through the whole line of country for some consider- 
able distance, and embrace portions of various farms, 
and, consequently, must be subjected to considerable 
diversities of cultivation, and hence likewise must 
contain equally numerous varieties of organic matter, 
the same superiority could not by possibility exist in 
all situations, if it were not owing to some peculiar- 
ity of the mineral or fixed constituents. Let us en- 
deavour, therefore, to discover wbat this peculiarity 
is ; and before proceeding to lay down any sugges- 
tions, I may observe generally, that the subject is of 
much greater difficulty than one would at first ima- 
gine, especially to a person unacquainted with chemis- 
try. Such persons are extremely apt to suppose that 
the science of chemistry can do every thing, that we 
have only to take a substance, no matter what it be, 
and introduce it within the magic circle of a la.W- 
atory % and, at our bidding, it will resolve itself into 
its primitive parts, and inform us as distinctly as 
if gifted .with the power of speech, not only of its 
mode of formation, but of every other particular with 
which we are desirous of becoming acquainted. That 
such is not the case, is, alas, too tiue, and that this 
remark is peculiarly applicable to soil, I may confi- 
dently assert. For instance, to give an example of 
one of the insurmountable difficulties which are 
constantly presented to us, I may mention, tbot one 
of the constituents ef soil may be derived from three 
different sources, and it is often of the greatest con- 
sequence that the agricultural chemist, should be 
capable of determining from which ef these it has 
been derived ; but how to do this is a perfect enigma. 
In the case in question, I have hitherto confined my 
investigations to the different geological origin of the 
two soils, not only because this is the cause to which 
the difference or fertility is uniformly ascribed by the 
farmers themselves, but likewise because it is by 
far the least difficult. 1st, we have abundant proof 
that the soil upon the trap has been produced “ in 
situ *' by the disintegration of the rocks in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; in fact, the production of 
soil is still proceeding from the weathering of the 
rocks where they are exposed, and from the 
breaking down of the stones (derived from these 
rocks) which occur in abundance throughout the 
•oil. 

2nd, the origin of the alluvium, associated with 
the coal formation, is much more obscure, for as the 
•oil is in both instances the same in its constitution, 


namely, a mixture of sand and clay ('which is in fact 
the case with all soils,) it might be supposed that 
the soil in the valley originated from the decompo- 
sition of the Pentlaiid trap, and had been deposited 
above the strata of the coal -formation through the 
agency of water, in which case, the argument as to 
tbe difference in fertility depending upon difference 
in geological origin would of course fall to tbe ground. 

1 am happy to say, however, that we are not left in 
doubt upon the subject, but possess most satisfactory 
proof, that both tbe alluvium and diluvium connec- 
ted with tbe coal formation, has come from tbe west 
and not from the north, as would be tbe caae were 
any part of it derived from the traps of tbe Pentland 
Hills. This is manifest by tbe direction of the 
strata of sand, clay, and gravel wherever they are 
exposed by sections either natural or artificial, for, 
in all, they slope from west to east, and is still further 
proved by the fact of tbe boulder* and pebbles being 
composed of greenstone and sandstone, tbe former 
of which does not occur on this side of the Pentlands, 
except in the neighbourhood of Loganbouse burn, 
from which it could not have been derived, and tbe 
latter of course belongs to the coal formation itself. 
We are therefore, I think, fairly authorised to con- 
clude, that the geological origin of tbe two soils are 
quite distinct. 

Let us now see to wbat extent chemistry can as- 
sist us in explaining tbe difference in fertility. For 
this purpose, I have examined the stones which occur 
. dispersed throughout tbe soil, and which, as I have 
already observed, consist of compact felspar, clay- 
stone, and felspar porpbry, together with a species 
of conglomerate formed of splintered felspar, ce- 
mented together by veins of quartz and calcareous 
spar. To this conglomerate and tbe compact felspar, 
I think, we roust trace the increase of fertility. In 
reference to tbe conglomerate, I find that itis under- 
going decomposition with great rapidity, and, in this 
manner, tbe stones lying on the field become covered 
with on impalpable powder of a reddish colour, which 
is very greasy to tbe touch, and is evidently what 
may be termed a fat marl. According to my ana- 
lysis, it contains, in addition to alumina, silica, and 
a small quantity of oxide ef iron, carbonate of lime, 
to the extent ef about 5 per cent, and sulphate of 
lime. As it is derived from the disintegration of 
felspar, it will contain also one of the alkalies, either 
potass or soda. I have proved tbe non-existence of 
potass in any appreciable quantity, and we may 
nonce conclude that the alkali in this case is, chiefly 
at least, soda. That this substance contains all tbe 
ingredients necessary to fertility, is evident, and, 
moreover, it is a canons fact, that my analysis cor- 
responds in many respects to Gerar's published ana- 
lysis of Nilotic mud, whose fertilizing properties are 
too well known to require any detailed description. 
Now, as the rocks in Egypt abound in granite and 
porpbry.it comes to be a very interesting question, 
whether our most fertile soils are not for the roost part 
derived from the disintegration of felspar. It would 
however, require extended and very careful investi- 
gation before we should have any right to draw 
such a conclusion ; and I merely throw out the hint 
in this place, in order to pat persons on their guard, 
and induce them, when opportunity offers, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the geological origin of any peculi- 
arly fertile soil which may come under their notice. 
There are several interesting observations which 
have yet to be made in reference to tbe two kinds of 
soil in this neighbourhood, such aa their capacity 
for heat and moisture, which I shall make aa soon as 
opportunity offers, and, in tbe event of their being 
attended with any interesting result, 1 shall lose no 
time in communicating them. 
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THE FARMER’S BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

There is perhaps no class in society by whom nn n«- 
Mciiiion of this kind has been more required than that 
of the agriculturists. F or who, when prosperity smiles 
upon them, and even when it does not, are more hos- 
pitable, more privately charitable among their labourers 
and in the village in which they reside— or who make a 
greater outlay in improvements or in the better culti- 
vation of their farms than the Norfolk farmers, casting 
their bread upon the waters in the hope of finding it 
after many days? Better experience has taught them 
that their occupation, bke mercantile pursuits, has its 
cyeles of prosperity and adversity, and to alleviate as 
far as human power can, the misfortunes which fall in 
the oourse of time even on the most careful, a certain 
number of occnpiera commenced a few months since 
the foundation of this society, which Sin Charles Clarke 
suggested at the last annual meeting of the Milford and 
Launditch Society, and aided by his munificent dona- 
tion of an hundred pounds. Since this auspicious com- 
mencement, those agriculturists who undertook it have 
beeo quietly and successfully pursuing an objeot which, 
if supported, as we can scarcely doubt, will establish a 
society capable of conferring infinite comfort on those 
afflicted by pecuniary misfortunes. We would most 
strongly urge all our agricultural friends to consider 
well its objects— the relief of their widows and orphans, 
when perhaps the sudden hand of death may deprive 
a little family of its father, the wife of her husband, at 
a time when age or the difficulties of life may not have 
enabled him to provide for them, or when his prospects 
may have begun to brighten — then it is that the feeling 
of utter desolation and destitution will be softened by 
this society, and in proportion as it is supported during 
life, so will the amount of assistance be the larger in 
case of need. We think that the objects of the society 
have been hitherto by some mistaken. It has been 
thought to be in the nature of au Assurance Society- 
no such thing. It is purely a Benevolent Society, by 
which cases ©f real suffering may l>e relieved, and we 
feel assured, knowing tolerably well the kind-hearted 
character of the class to whom the appeal is made, that 
the farmers will be anxious to assist in carrying out its 
objects, while we trust that those landed proprietors who 
may not hitherto have given it their aid, will as readily 
follow the example of those noblemen and gentlemen 
whe have already sanctioned it by their names and their 
substantial munificence. 

The first annual meeting was held on Wednesday. 
Sept. 29, at East Dereham ; it was attended by Lora 
Sondes, Sir W. Folkes, Sir C. M. Clarke, R. Metford, 
Esq., II. Coldhatn, Esq., T. A. Stone, Esq*, of Len- 
J. Weytand, Esq., Major Loftus, J. Hudson, Esq., II. 
Day, Esq., Rev. P. Gordon, Rev. — Edwards, Rev. 
H. Barnwell, Rev. — Knatchbul), Rev. W. Girling, 
Messrs. Hastings, Long, H. Overman, Beck, Scales, 
Kendle, Griggs, Grounds, Salter, Royle, B. Francis, 
Chamberlain, &c. 

Lord Sondes having been elected Chairman, after 
expatiating upon the usefulness and advantage of the 
proposed Society, and his desire to co-operate and 
render all the service in his power, called upon Sir C. 
M. Clarke to propose his resolutions. Sir Charles, in 
an eloquent speech, enforced the propriety, indeed the 
necessity, of fanners following the example set them by 
every profession, trade, and mercantile community in 
the kingdom, each of which had their benevolent asso- 
ciation and fund. And well it was to, for it bad been 
his lot to witness men who bad ranked high and lived 
in luxury in bis own profession, reduced with their 
family, by unfortunate circumstances, and gladly re- 
lieved from the fund they bad assisted to establish in 
their prospority. Farmers had much to contend against 
—even the elements might contribute to change their 
position in society, and circumstances over which they 
had no controul might oblige their widows to have re- 
course to the fund raised by the Benevolent Society. In 
a very animated appeal Sir Charles enforced the neces- 
sity of fanners making the cause their own, and that 


although they might be aided by the clergyund gentle- 
men of the couuty, still they must bear in mind that 
upon their own exertions depended the successor fail- 
ure of the institution they were met to establish. 

Sir Wm. Folkes fully concurred with Sir C. Clarke, 
and should take great interest in the carrying out his 
propositions. Sir Willimn warmly eulogized Sir 
Charles' benevolent intentions and munificent donation, 
and moved that he be elected President. This propo- 
sition was seconded by R. Metford, Esq., who power- 
fully urged Sir Charles to accept the office, and stated 
the good results that were sure to follow. The lion, 
baronet ultimately accepted the office. 

It appeared that the donations and annual subscrip- 
tion already amounted to upwards of 100/. 

Judging from the zeal evinced at this meeting, little 
doubt remains that the anticipations of the worthy 
founder of the society will be fully realized.— Norwich 
Mercury • 


ON FOLDING SHEEP.-I am not so far an ad- 
vocate for folding as to think it right in all situations ; 
particularly in small enclosures, where driving the sheep 
to and from fold might materially injure them, und de- 
stroy a great deal of grass by trampling on it. 1 am 
ready to acknowledge that a greater number of sheep 
might be kept on a given space of land, divided into 
small inclosures, by laying them in small parcels, than 
if kept together in oue flock and fold. Acknowledging 
this does not prove that folding in other situations has 
not its advantages, particularly in an open country. In 
such a situation there is not the same injury done by 
treading down the grass as in small fields ; but, on the 
contrary, the farmer is enabled to manure such part of 
liri farm as he thinks proper, particularly that which lies 
at a distance from the farm-yard, and which seldom, if 
ever, has the dung-cart going on it. Mr. Young ob- 
serves in his Annals, “ I believe the reason why farmers 
are such warm advocates for folding arises from the 
power it gives them of sacrificing the grass land to the 
arable.” This I do not agree to, as on many farms the 
sheep are supported more from the arable than the grass 
land, and often folded on the latter. Taking the sheep 
off their feed to lodge in the night we might think of 
great use, n« it prevents dropping their soil on the pas- 
ture (what our shepherds here term strenching their 
food), which we look upon is of great use at the time 
when we are feeding our sheep on tares, Clover, turnips, 
or any artificial food. I always caution the shepherd, 
as soon as the sheep have done feeding, to drive them 
off immediately, and not let them lie down or stop to 
soil their food. Some shepherds are not so careful ; in 
such cases, I observe the sheep never eat clean. I be- 
lieve there are few animals (indeed, I know of none, 
except swiae) which like to feed where they drop their 
soil ; and it is fair to suppose that the All-wise Disposer 
of events has so ordered that the brute creation should 
be endowed with that degree of instinct, which enables 
them to refuse such food as is not wholesome. This we 
have an opportunity of ascertaining when we fold on the 
grass lands. The sheep always refuse the first shoot of 
grass after folding, and will not take it while they can 
get any other ; and, if obliged to feed on it, it is certain 
to cause the flux. Another advantage arising from fold- 
ing is keeping the sheep confined in the fold, particu- 
larly in the autumn, till the hoarfrost and heavy dews 
are gone off the grass, which prevents the disorder here 
called red water, and which in some places is called the 
blood or white water, in fact the dropsy. This disorder, 
I believe, most sheep are liable to, and is caused by 
taking into the stomach too great a quantity of fluid. 
Many other reasons might be advanced in support of 
folding ; but I hope what has been stated is sufficient to 
prove that the practice has some merit. And new 1 
beg leave to state the quantum and value of folding. 
Just twenty South Down sheep (if a larger sheep, a let© 
number will de) will fold one rood per night: 3,200 
will fold one English acre per night. We value the 
manure at from 32s. to 50s. per acre ; the goodness ef 
which depends much on bow the sheep are kept ; if kept 
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on artificial food, such as tares, rape, clover, turnips, &c., 
thep will drop more soil than if fed on grass only. Sup* 
posing we estimate the folding at 40s. per acre, it will 
amount per year to 4s. 6£d. per sheep, 22 /. 16s. 3d. per 
hundred, or per thousand 223/. 2s. 6d. This calculation 
is made, supposing the sheep are folJed through the 
year. If it is a breeding fleck it might be well to omit 
olding five or six weeks immediately after lambing, as 
the young lambs might suffer from being trampled upon, 
and from driving to and from fold would often lose their 
dams, and suffer in that way more than if they remained 
auiet. I have often disputed the practice of folding with 
the late Mr. Bakewell, who always, to make use of bis 
phrase, said “ It was robbing of Peter to pay Paul 
and there we stopped. But if I had not to boast to 
bringing that truly celebrated breeder over to my opi- 
nions, I can say that no ai^ument 1 ever heard him or 
any other person advance in the least altered mine.— J. 
Ellman. 


EARLY THRIFT AND FUTURE 
GAINS. 

Sir, — If I have not before expressed any public opi- 
nion of the advantages offered to the agricultural com- 
munity by the formation of a “ Farmer’s Fire and Life 
Insurance Company/’ it is not because I have enter- 
tained any doubt as to the expediency of such an insti- 
tution ; but that I was desirous, from an extensive 
acquaintance with numerous agricultural districts, 
of bearing personal testimony to the uniform approba- 
tion with which it has been everywhere received, not 
only by laod-owners and influential farming tenantry, 
but by the husbandry classes themselves. 

Without extending this letter to an inconvenient 
length, I may be permitted to offer a remark or two on 
one branch of the Life Department which appears to 
me to present to the labourers’ consideration a signal 
temptation to thrift, and which, I am happy to say, I 
have succeeded in impressing upon the practical con- 
viction of no small number of that iudispensablesectioa 
of our humbler brethren. 

The certainty of enjoying a provision in the hour of 
need, is, perhaps, one of the most oxhilurating contem- 
plations that can stimulate the energies of man, but 
more especially those whose daily subsistence is derived 
from the “ sweat of their brow. Now, by the system 
of Deferred Annuities — for it is to that branch of the 
Prospectus to which I am addressing myself— an 
opportunity is offered, to the young and middle-aged, 
of securing their latter days from the embittering expe- 
rience of parochial aid. By a weekly payment of one 
shilling (less than seven farthings a day) a contributor 
may, it seems, obtain for himself in after life an annuity 
of 10/. per annum ; and, of course, by a proportions bly 
increased payment, a larger sum may be receivable. 
There is also another part of this plan which, as it is 
founded on principles of liberality aBd equity, I have 
had great pleasure in bringing under the notice of the 
working classes. It is this : ** that the whole , er any part 
of the money paid, will be returned to the party paying 
it whenever required, or to representatives in the event 
of death before the stipulated age.” Now, the spirit of 
liberality and encouragement with which this proposi- 
tion is characterised, has induced a vast number to 
begin ; since they have hereby a guarantee that, if ad- 
verse circumstances shall take from them the ability to 
go on, they will ultimately be no losers ; The nest-egg, 
however, once deposited, there will be few— if I know 
any thing of human nnture— who will not strain every 
nerve, and submit to any personal sacrifice, rather than 
abandon the prospect of parochial independence. But 
if, from the lowest scale oi weekly payments the annuity 
principle is extended to a class whose means will enable 
them to contribute ttoo shillings instead ef one, what a 
eomlortable position does that man find himself in at the 
agevof 50, when he can boast of an income of 20/. per 
annum for the rest of bis days, and can point the atten- 
tion of his children to such an acquisition as the result 


of provident habits and youthful thrift. How mnch 
more preferable, too, is such a mode of obtaining perma- 
nent means in after life than the deceptive lures held 
out by Box Clubs and Benefit Societies, few require to 
be told who, like myself, have watched the progress of 
such institutions daring the last thirty years : for though 
the Legislature has interposed its protective authority 
by requiring the official examination and enrolment of 
the rules and regulations of all sach clubs, yet scarcely 
a month passes in which some designed infraction of the 
law— =ome case of heartless fraud, is not brought under 
magisterial cognizance. The most recent instance 
that occurs to roe at the present moment is that which 
formed the subject of a police court ioquiry at Stock- 
port a week or two since, in which a poor old man who 
had been a member of a 11 sick and burial society” in 
that town for forty years, was refused the pittance of 
14s., claimed on acconnt of sickness; a man who, it 
seems, had all that time regularly paid his contribu- 
tions, and who, according to the niles, was legiti- 
mately entitled to receive seven shillings per week. 
This aged and indigent applicant, on asking for one 
fortnight’s allowance, was repulsed with the impudent 
intimation, “ that the funds of the society being low, 
a majority of the members had resolved that the 
box should be closed, and no money be paid to the 
sick members 1” The magistrate very properly ad- 
judicated in favour of the poor man*, by ordering 
the president of the society to pay the 14s. instanter, or 
be prepared for a warrant of distress against his 
goods. 

Now, had this indigent victim contributed to such 
an institution as that which I am feebly commending, 
he would, ten years ago , upon the principle detailed 
in the Deferred Annuity tables, have become the re- 
cipient of four shillings per week, “in sickness and in 
health.” for the rest of his life ; instead of which, he 
finds himself verging upon “ three score years and 
ten,” bereft of all pecuniary aid, and the hard-earned 
savings of two store years, swallowed up in a loog 
course of deception, mismanagement, and had faith. 

This is a theme, Sir, npon which abler pens than 
mine might dilate with great advantage to the 
cause of prudence and forethought ; I nevertheless 
feel, however hamble the advocacy, that it is the 
bounden duty of every man, whose mrans of obser- 
vation enable him to mark how essentially human hap- 
piness is promoted— among the labouring classes 
especially— by habits of industry, stimulated by perse- 
verance in thrifty resolutions, it is their duty to point 
attention to those sources of personal benefit, which are 
founded on principles of strict integrity, and approved 
by names of the highest standing in the agricultural 
world. 

With these impressions, and with much sincere incli- 
nation to forward the permanent success of the Farmer’s 
Insurance Company, I close my letter, and will, with 
your permission, on another occasion, notice such other 
branches comprehended in the prospectus, as are de- 
serving of attention from “ the tillers of the soil.” 

Norfolk, Oct. 29. F rug a litas. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER. — The best 
water for horses is soft, fresh, and pure rain, river, or 
pond water ; and it is absolutely necessary, to preserve 
health in the stable, that a constant and ample supply 
should be on the premises. In order to effect this, when 
well er spring water is the only water to be obtained, it 
should be put into troughs, having some clay and chalk 
at the bottom, and softened before use by exposure to 
the sun and air. Such is the effect a change of water 
has been known to produce in a horse, that in some in- 
stances even the loss of a great race has been, with much 
show of reason, ascribed to this cause alone ; and careful 
trainers have even gone so far as to carry with a horse, 
on the eve of an important engagement, a supply of the 
water he has been accustomed to. — Whyte's British 
Turf . 
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IMPROVED WATER-WHEEL. 

In February last, we noticed one of those newly pa- 
tented mills, erected near How -wood, and gave a brief 
account of its general appearance and advantages. We 
then stated that, as far upwards as 20 horse power, the 
principle had been fully tested, but that doubts were 
entertained by some, whether it would hold equally 
good, as the power increased. This has now been tried, 
as far upwards as a 60-horse power, and to this extent 
the soundness of the principle is as fully proved, a« it 
was with a wheel of one-twentieth of that power. The 
trial we allude to, was made at Greenock on Wednes- 
day last, in presence of a number of shareholders In the 
Shews Water-works, proprietors and managers of 
mills on the line of Alls, and other distinguished gen- 
tlemen of Greenock, interested in the general progress 
of discovery and improvement. 

The wheel now under notice, is ereeted on one of the 
falls of the Shaws Water Compaoy,on the rising ground 
above Greenock, and is intended to drive the machinery 
of a wool spinning-mill, nearly ready for the reception 
of its machinery, belonging to Messrs. Neil, Fleming, 
and Reid. 

The height of faU is thirty feet, and the quantity of 
water used was, as nearly as may be. 13,000 cubic feet 
per minute. The power produced by this column of 
water on an overshot wheel of the best construction, 
would be about fifty-three horse power ; there is, there- 
fore, a balance of about seven-horse power in favour of 
the patent mill. 

But this does not show its advantages fully. In an 
undershot mill, where the fall is but three or tour feet, 
the power obtained is only thirty-three per cent. In 
the more favourable case of a breast mill, with a fall of 
ten or twelve feet, about sixty percent, is obtained, and 
in an overshot wheel of about thirty feet, not more than 
seventy per cent., under the most favourable circum- 
stances, is obtained ; while in the case of the patent 
mill, the gain is equal to about eighty per cent. To 
this may be added, that whether the quantity of water 
be abundant with a low fall, or scanty with a high fall, 
the new mill is calculated to reap alike from both all 
the derivable advantages. 

There is another point, too, wherein the patent mill 
has a very decided advantage over the common water- 
wheel. A water-wheel of thirty feet diameter makes 
about two revolutions per minute ; hence to bring up 
the speed necessary for ordinary manufacturing pur- 
poses, a great deal of gearing must be made to inter- 
vene. This will frequently occasion a loss of three or 
four horse power— a loss which is avoided by giving a 
revolution of ninety to the first moving shaft, while all 
the expense of the intervening gearing is saved. 

The subject of expense is in this, as in most other 
cases, a question of primary consideration : and, in this 
respect, the advantages of the patent mill are still 
greater than in the case of power. A water-wheel and 
its are suited for the woollen mill to which we have been 
referring, would cost about 1,500/., or adding the pipes 
for conveying the water to the wheel, about 1,700/.; 
while the price of the patent mill, with its conducting 
pipes, will not exceed 500/. 

As the height of the fall increases, the advantages of 
the patent mill increase in a still greater proportion. 

The four most prominent advantages of the patent 
mill over the water-wheel, are, first, its first cost is a 
very great deal less ; second, it produces more power 
with the same column of water ; third, it is better 
adapted to every kind of fall ; fourth, it adapts itself 
by the regulating power of its governor nr more 
effectively to the varying work it may have to perform. 
Its secondary advantages are, that it is more speedily 
fitted up ; it requires far less room, inasmuch as its pit 
may be floored over, and no space lost. The quantity 
of material being small, it admits of easy removal, and 
its simplicity of construction is so great, aud its friction 
so little, as to remove almost everything like tear and 
wear. 

On the whole, we conceive this is one of the most re- 
markable improvements ever made in the application of 


water as a moving power. The wasted resources of 
mountain streams which, both in this and other coun- 
tries, it may bring into useful operation are incalcula- 
ble ; and we feel we are but doing our humble duty to 
science in giving it all the publicity we can. The im- 
provement is not speculative; its practical working 
may now be seen in this country, from a mill of three 
horse power up to one of sixty, and from a fall of five 
feet up to oae of thirty ; in all cases the results being 
in proportion to the weight of the column of water in 
motion.— Paii/ty Advertiser. 


PROBUS FARMER’S CLUB. — On Saturday 
evening last, a paper was read to this society, on the 
best method of preparing the land for wheat, by one of 
its members. The lecturer first noticed the soil in the 
neighbourhood of Prebus, and showed that the prepa- 
ration for wheat on one kind would not do for another. 
'* All light soils/’ he said, “ should be well cleaned, and 
sowed to some green crop, which should be eaten on 
the land. Two advantages would be derived from this 
plan, — the enriching of soil from the droppings of 
sheep, and the imparting a degree of solidity to it, 
which is particularly desirable for wheat lands.* 1 — With 
regard to manure, the lecturer was of opinion, that a 
great deal would depend upon the nature of the soil, 
as well as on the kind of manure which has been com- 
monly employed. He did not approve of a frequent 
repetition of either lime or compost ; but considered a 
change very desirable. “ When lime is employed,” he 
said, “ that it should not be in less quantities than 130 
to 150 bushels to a customary acre. On atiff heavy 
soils, the first thing would be to properly drain, clean, 
and level the laud, so that there be no place left where 
the water might lodge ; aud if of a rich nature, the 
application of manure should be in a much less quantity, 
since experience has shewn that strong dressing in 
rich land would only be productive of an increase of 
straw and a loss of weight in the grain. The appli- 
cation of lime, he arid, was beneficial to the production 
of wheat, and the improving the quality of the grain ; 
and he was of opinion, that the best time to apply the 
lime is in the summer season. 'JTie laud should after- 
wards undergo a ploughing or two, by which means 
the lime would properly be combined with the surface 
soil previous to the sowing of the seed.”-— The time of 
sowing the seed, and the quantity per acre, were also 
briefly considered. With respect to the crops which 
usually precede wheat, they are either turnips or rape 
—the former he considered the best preparation if they 
caa be sown early in June ; but if this cannot be ac- 
complished, he would recommend rape.— In the dis- 
cussion which ensued, it was the opinion of many of 
the members, that rape was preferable to turnips, on 
every account, being a better food for sheep in the 
first place, coming earlier to maturity in the second, 
and being more easily grown and at less expense in the 
third. The use of lime was also very freely discussed, 
and the opinion of the majority of the meeting was 
altogether agaiost the long-established belief that lime, 
to have proper effect on the soil, should be used, if 
possible, in a caustic state. Some plaia and striking 
facts were adduced to shew, that it acted much more 
beneficially after being exposed to the atmosphere and 
rendered perfectly effete, than when placed quickly 
into the ground, as sooa as it can dc got into a 
a powdered state. — The practice of paring and burning 
was also discussed. This practice is a very prevalent 
one in Cornwall, and its indiscriminate application in 
sound dry light land, already clothed with sweet her- 
bage, was generally condemned ; but upon all fen, bog, 
or moory lands, and on many of our heathy commons 
and wild wastes, the conversion of grass to tillage 
should be universally commenced by paring and burn- 
ing. The diseases of wheat were also considered, and 
particularly the smut or colly bran, which, if sown 
with the seed, will generally infect the plant. Several 
instances were adduced to prove this ; and the nume- 
rous remedies recommended, such aa the solutions of 
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the sulphate of iron, copper, and sine were also con- 
sidered. Bat the general opinion of the meeting was, 
that a good washing was all that was required ; by 
which means the light grains were brought to the sur- 
face, and being skimmed off, as long as they continue 
to rite, the best and perfect seeds were preserved free 
from the collvbran.— The next meeting of the club will 
be held on the 14th of November next, when a paper 
will be read on the Draining of Lands. 


HALL’S PATENT HYDRAULIC 
BELT. 

We did not notice in our last the experiment of 
working this draining machine which was made 
at Salter’s Lode, a fortnight ago, in the presence 
of a number of gentlemen assembled for that pur- 
pose ; as wc waited until a second trial had taken 
place before a committee of the Bedford Level 
Board, on their voyage through the South Level. 

Our scientific readers, and indeed every one 
connected with the fens, are aware that the in- 
variable mode of drainage hitherto adopted con- 
sists in dashing the water upwards, by means of 
a revolving wheel, from the interior drain into 
that which is to carry it to sea. It is obvious that 
the greater the difference between the level of the 
two waters, the greater is the impediment to be 
overcome. This difficulty increases, not merely 
in proportion to the difference of heights, but In a 
much greater degree. The steam engines which 
have been placed in several large districts have 
been applied on the same plan, and have merely 
substituted a greater and more constant power 
than that of the wind engine. In the ordinary 
working of either (steam or wind) there is not 
merely a higher head of water to combat with, but 
also some of the water thrown up by the wheel 
falls back again, and thus not only a portion of 
the power is lost but acts in an opposite direction, 
and impedes the working of the mill. 

The advantages of the hydraulic belt are two- 
fold-first, none of the water is lost; secondly, it 
can work against a greater head of water than the 
ordinary wheel could possibly do. It consists of 
an endless woollen belt, made of material very 
similar to a common blanket, revolving round two 
drums, one immersed in the water from which 
the drainage is to take place, and tho other just 
above and close to the channel into which it is to 
fall. 

In taking the comparison of the different dis- 
tricts In the fens, they should be classed according 
to the different heads of water each has to throw 
against; for instance, it would not be right to 
compare the Padnal engine with one required for 
Downhatn Fen, because the Padnal engine has 
only to throw against six or eight feet, whilst the 
Downham Fen engine has to throw against a 
twelve or thirteen feet head. Magdalen Fen is 
about the comparison that should be drawn ; it 
has the same head to throw against as the Down- 
ham Fen, it contains 4000 acres, and is supplied 
with a steam engine of 40 horse power, with a 
wheel. This gives the proportion of 100 acres to 
one horse power. Now, this engine is hard 
pressed to drain Magdalen Fen in wet seasons ; 
according to this calculation it will be generally 
inferred that Downham Fen will take a wheel-en- 
gine of about 15 horsepower, as it is about 1,500 
acres, exclusive of drains, or 1,600 acres, with 
drains. The quantity of water thiown up on the 


latter day with the belt was about 850 gallons per 
minute, which was effected with the engines 
working at three hone power ; they are going to 
place extra drums upon the shaft, that they may 
drive more belts in wet seasons, these drums may 
be thrown in and out of gear as may be required. 
They calculate that the engine will throw above 
2,4p0 or 2,500 gallons per minute, a quantity 
which appears, after going Into the calculation of 
the depth of rain that falls, to be more than suffi- 
cient to drain Downham Fen in the wettest 
seasons. This, it is expected, can be done with 
about eight horse power ; thus saving nearly one- 
half in the first cost, and effecting a considerable 
diminution in the cost of fuel.* The quantity of 
fuel that would be required is about three quarters 
of a ton in twenty-four hours, to the whole power 
of the engine. The whole cost of the bilts will be 
about £20 to £24, and if they last two years, 
would not be very expensive to renew. They are, 
moreover, capable of being repaired. For single 
farms, the belt will answer well to be driven 
either by steam or by horses ; one great advantage 
which it has over the wheel is that the water may 
be drawn from any depth, so that the drains may 
be deepened easily, or when they are claying the 
land, it may be done without Jiaving to scoop the 
water from the pits. Mr. Glynn’s calculation for 
the power required for fen drainage (for instance, 
March Fen ; where the head is not high, is 10O 
acres per horse power ; therefore, according to hit 
view, Downham Fen would take an engine of fifteen 
or sixteen horse power ; but it may be proved that 
by employing the belt about eight horse power 
only will be required. A trial through this winter 
will be a good proof. It is intended to be made, 
and we shall endeavour to report progress as it 
goes on. At present we can only say that the 
trial seemed to give great satisfaction to the Bed- 
ford Level Committee, who viewed it. 

It is unnecessary to point out the value and im- 
portance of this Invention, if its success during an 
extended trial shall he equal to what appears oil a 
short ono . — Cambridge Independent . 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir,— I feel much obliged to the honourable Capt. 
Capel, R.N., calling my attention to ike omission I 
have committed in not having given the mode of making 
the lime water. It is formed by taking 

lame, half a pound, 

Boiling water, twelve pints. 

Pour the water on the lime, and stir them together ; 
immediately cover the vessel, which should be an earthen 
one, and set it aside for three hours. Then preserve the 
liquor upon the remaining lime in well corked bottles 
and decant off the limpid solution when wanted for use. 
I should recommend Capt. Capel to give the lime waier 
and common salt a full aud fair trial, as in every in* 
stance in which I havu tried it, it has been successful, 
and i have had some cases very far advanced in the 
affection, and fast sinking under its effects. 

I remain, Sir, your’s most respectfully, 
Thos. Mayer, Sen., \ S. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, Oct, 6, 1840. 


* Tlit> cost of a steam-engine, including the building and 
fixing for purposes of drainage, is about £ 100 for each hone 
power. 
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POTATO MEAL FLOUR. 

Sin, — It appearing by yonr “ Mark Lane Ex- 
press of the 14th of September last, that Foreign 
potato meal or flour Is now brought into notice, 
and its value and use ascertained, and that consi- 
derable importations are made, and witliin the last 
three months upwards of one thousand tons of it 
have been entered for distillers* use, producing Bri- 
tish spirits equal to Cognac brandy, it may not be 
improper to state, for your information and that of 
your agricultural correspondents, that the process 
of it is not new, it having been practised long 
since, and is improving on the continent, particu- 
larly in Germany and in France, where some excel- 
lent and strong syrup is made, equal to that of 
sugar, from the potato meal or flour, which being 
converted into sweet liquors, superior to that from 
malt, is made to produce the fine spirits, as well as 
various vinous liquors, cyder, beer, ale, and vinegar; 
and by importing the meal or flour at a low duty, 
this first material being the potato manufactured 
into meal or flour, the British grower of the roots 
and manufacturer cannot compete with the fo- 
reigner; and the agriculturist will And that his 
productions in the United Kingdom will be sup- 
planted, and malt and barley will be in less request 
than formerly, to the prejudice of the revenue of 
customs and excise, whilst the foreign potato is ma- 
nufactured abroad to be imported as it is now at a 
very low rate of duty, which is only twenty per 
cent, on a declared low valuation and estimation. 
This flour, so imported, may l>e made a cover for 
articles of similar appearance and quality, particu- 
larly foreign starch and halrpowder, which would 
otherwise be subject to 9/. 10s. per cwt. in protec- 
tion to the British grower and manufacturer. Be- 
ing made, moreover, in a small compass, the British 
trader is prejudiced in the freight, landing expenses, 
and other charges, and the revenue lessened by the 
present duty on the meal or flour, more than if the 
raw potatoes were imported at the rated duty of 2s. 
per cwt. On every consideration, this new system 
of importation deserves to be well considered and 
represented in the proper place. 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 

A Manufacturer. 


ON DRAINING. 

Si*, — I have some meadows that require draining. 
The subsoil is clay upon limestone, with a gentle decli- 
vity. I will be obliged if any of your numerous coires- 

r indents would inform me, through your Journal, how 
am to set about them, and to make them suthciently 

. .m . i j an 4l> mini T mak# t in nrain<t. 


1 am to sec auoui iiwm, ~ ~ ~ * 

drv What width and depth must I make the drains, 
and how are they to be filled up. whether with tile, or 
atoned and what distance are they to be out apart, and 
whether in a perpendicular or horizontal direction 1 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Subscriber. 

Glamorgan, October %7th, 1840. 


MANGEL WURZEL. 

Sir, — I shall feel obliged if any of your numerous 
readers will answer the following questions on the pre- 
servation of Mangel Wurzel during the winter. 

What is the proper time for drawing! 

What ia the best method to preserve the roots from 
frost, during winter! _ , .. , Al 

Should all the roots be cut off, or only slightly 

trimmed! . , ... . , ... 

Early answers to the above will greatly oblige. 

Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Siimx, Ocf.,2 8. A Constant Rfadrr. 


diarrhoea in lambs. 

Sir,— If my mite of information on the above subject 
is of any value to your correspondent, 44 An Old Sub- 
scriber,*’ 1 give it you for his benefit. The compliunt 
is very common, but arises from a variety of causes, 
and assumes different degrees of ^verity , dependent on 
the particular cause from which it originates; irregu- 
larity of keep, viz., sometimes gorged, sometimes 
stinted, by which the digestive organs become weak- 
ened, is one cause, so that no food will agree until the 
tone of the stomach is restored ; too plentiful a supply 
of ymng green crops (more especially if recently pulled) 
without a sufficiency of dry, hearty food, whereby to 
correct the influence of the watery proportions con- 
tained in them ; colds, to which, in the autumn, from 
the hasty transitions from heat to cold then generally pre- 
vailing, I attribute the disease more than to any other 
cause, and, proceeding from which, is generally most 
injurious and fatal. , ^ . . 

To the superficial observer the effects from these three 
very different causes will appear nearly the same, but a 
moment’s reflection will teach us that the remedies must 
be as opposite as the causes — if the disease proceed from 
the first-mentioned, reason would suggest the trial of 
good sound food, such as sainfoin, either in grass or nay , 
beans, or Swedes fully ripe, given in moderate quan- 
tities, and strictly regular ; in the second case a lessening 
of the quantity of green food, and a more plentiful 
supply of dry— aided, if necessary, in both cases, by 
two large table spoonsful of the following mixture, 
riven twice a day 


Prepared chalk, one oonce. 

Powdered catechu, half-an-ounce, 
Powdered ginger, two drachms, 
Powdered opium, half-drachm, 

Mixed in half-a-pint ef peppermint water. 


Thi 3 receipt is taken from * Youatt’s Treatise on Sheep, 
and I have found it answer well. If, however, the 
disease should be the consequence of colds, which are 
usually accompanied in animals with chills, thereby 
affecting the whole system, fever will be found to exist, 
which very quickly advances to inflammation of the 
bowels ; the symptoms here are frequent small dis- 
charges of a slimy nature , often mixed with blood , at- 
tended with violent straining in evacuating them, which 
if not immediately checked, in the majority of cases, 
will speedily terminate in death ; an indisposition to 
move or feed, dulness of the eyes, lopping of the ears, 
and occasional grinding of the teeth, are concomitants 
of the above symptoms in the advanced stage* of the 
complaint, and when the grinding of the teeth is ex- 
hibited I would at once slaughter the animal, never 
having known one recover where this has taken place. 
The remedies I have used with success here are re- 
peated bleedings of about half-a-pint each time, and 
doses of one ounce of Epsom salts every other day, with 
twenty ar thirty drops of laudanum, where the straining 
is violent. If cure is to be expected the animal will 
show symptoms of amendment by the third day, and 
should then be supplied for a week with half-an-ounce 
of flour of sulphur per day, in bran or malt dust, if it 
will eat it, otherwise drenched with it mixed in warm 
gruel. I would recommend the immediate separation 
of all that become affected from the flock, to be placed 
in a dry, warm situation. . 

Much patience, sneb as few men are possessed of, is 
required where a flock of sheep is to be subjected to 
medical treatment, and that flock-master will be indeed 
a lucky man who will be enabled to get his directions 
carried into practice, unless he is personally present, 
and constantly watching the progress ef the disorder, 
and the effect of his treatment; the sheep are, perhaps, 
numerous— are always obstinate, and the shepherd ge- 
nerally more so— being Ie6s inclined to administer the 
medicine than the sheep are to take it, and he who 
hopes for success in adopting any remedy, discovered 
since the days of Laban, will hope in vain unle* lie 
uses the most untiring individual exertion. 

1 am, sir, yours, 

Whitchurch, Hants , Oct., 1840. J. Twynam. 
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CHEAP AND NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
FOR HORSES, CATTLE, AND 
SHEEP. 


, Gorsf. or Whins. — This ever-green plant, from 
its habits, and nutritive qualities as food for 
horses, neat cattle, and sheep, is highly deserving 
of attention. It will flourish upon all kinds of soil, 

’ it* produce varying, at one year's growth from 
ten to fifteen, and at two years’ growth from six- 
teen to twenty-eight tons per acre. Horses fed 
on ir, ground or cut, will be found fully as equal 
to thorough work, and be in full as good condition, 
as when fed on the very best hay. Milch cowg 
when supplied with it, as a substitute for hay, will 
he found to yield a larger quantity of milk and 
butter, richer both in flavour and quality. This 
plant has from time immemorial been used as 
provender for horses in many parts of the princi- 
pality, and of late years its use as fodder for neat 
cattle has been partially adopted ; but in those 
cases it has been looked upon more as a weed, 
available for that purpose, than as a plant de- 
serving care and attention in its cultivation. It is, 
however, a plant capable of producing heavy 
crops of rich nutritious forage, at comparatively 
ex P en8e » an< * upon land otherwise 
of little, if of any, value to the farmer. To the 
agriculturist who would make the most of his 
land, gorse will be found a most valuable auxiliary ; 
it will make him, to a certain extent, independent 
°J ”1® losses so generally produced by the failure 
of his turnip crops, in consequence of the ravages 
of the fly. A few acres of gorse, proportionate to 
the size of a farm, under a systematic rotation of 
crops, will invariably enable the farmer effectually 
to guard against that contingency, and that 
without any loss from a waste of fodder. Gorse 
is equally proper for use at one as at two years' 
old ; and its produce, at two yearly cuttings, will 
be found much upon a par with one cutting of two 
years growth, and vice versa . Thus, supposing a 
fanner to have sixty acres of land in his occupa- 
tion, and that out of this, after allowing two acres 
for the house, outbuildings, garden, haggard, &c., 
there should be ten acres, from excessive steep- 
ness or some other cause, unfitted to be brought 
under a regular system of cultivation, — these ten 
acres, if under gorse, would afford for the farmer, 
if properly managed, a reserve of green food for 
his stock, that at one year old would amount to 
from 100 to 150 tons, and at two years old, from 
loO to 180 tons, which, from the nature ami habits 
of the plant, would not be liable to failure, or to 
be deteriorated by any changes of weather. 
Should the annual green crops, cultivated for 
winter fodder, meet with no check from the fly or 
other causes, when the gorse will have arrived at 
two. years old, it must be evident that a very large 
addition to the ordinary live stock kept upon the 
farm will be required for the consumption of so 
great a quantity of forage as will be produced 
upon the ten acres of under gorse. Another great 
advantage resulting from the culture of this plant 
will be found in the facility it affords the farmer 
to make the best of whatever extra stock he may 
have at the beginning of the winter, which other- 
wise a scarcity of fodder would prevent his doing ; 
for, in that case, he would either be obliged to de- 
teriorate his whole stock by stinting them in 
their allowance of fodder, or to dispose of 
what he had extra at whatever they might bring, 
and at whatever sacrifice. From such a dilemma 


the cultivation of gorse would save him ; for, as 
before observed, it may be used either at one or 
two years growth, that is, between cutting aod 
cutting, with equal advantage — two cuttings at s 
year's growth being equal to one at two, and rice 
versa . 

Though gorse will flourish upon all kinds of 
soils, rich or poor, wet or dry, yet it delights 
inostin dry, sharp, shaly soils, such as are formed 
by the debris from mountains, and found on the 
steep sides of hills and valleys in all mountainous 
districts. On cold, wet, thin, ramelly soils, 
which appear almost unfit to support any kind of 
vegetation, gorse will flourish luxuriantly, pro- 
vided the surface of the land be thrown up into 
ridges, so that the crown or top of the plant may 
be above the water. The ridges should be formed 
something similar in shape to those prepared for 
turnips. 

The best time for sowing is the latter end of 
March or the beginning of April, and the quantity 
of seed, from three to five pounds to the acre. 
The common practice of sowing 15, 18, or 20 
lbs. to the acre is a piece of wasteful extrava- 
gance. If proper attention be paid in keeping the 
young plants from being overpowered by weeds 
when in the seedling or teoder state, one plant to 
each square foot, or to each quarter of a yard 
square, would secure a full crop ; but as, gene- 
rally, too little attention is paid to this, as well as 
many other plants used in agriculture, to sow the 
seed or transplant the seedlings in drills, allowing 
eighteen inches or two feet between drill and drill, 
and four or six inches from plant to plant, will be 
the most advisable mode, as being more in 
unison with the natural habits of the plant. Gorse 
will bear transplanting well, and will amply repay 
the labour by the saving effected in the quantity 
of seed. It will take a man about four days to 
transplant an acre. The seed is generally from 
Is. 6d. to 2s. a pound. The quantity usually 
sown is enormously ridiculous. In plants, the 
produce of 1| lbs. would be more than sufficient 
for an acre. An ounce contains above 4000 seeds. 

Gorse are generally sown broadcast, but drills 
will be found far more advantageous, as they will 
enable the young plants to be kept free from 
quitch and other weeds, which prove very preju- 
dicial, to the tender seedlings, always materially 
deteriorating the crop, and very often all but de- 
stroying it. The ground in which gorse is 
intended to be grown should be made tolerably 
clear before sowing the seed, so as to give the 
young plants a fair start. 

Gorse is, in its seedling state, a far more tender 
plant than is generally supposed, and should be 
kept free from the visitations of sheep and other 
cattle, as well as from being choked with quitch 
or other weeds. To flourish in perfection the 
plant should be as much as possible exposed to the 
action of light, and a free circulation of air, as is 
evidently demonstrated by the luxuriant condition 
when sown on the summit and sides of mounds 
and turf fences ; there the shoots will be always 
found strong, full of sap, and of a dark rich 
green colour. This shows the advantage of culti- 
vating gorse in drills, and in having the tops of 
the drills as much curbed or raised as the ground 
will permit. The elevation will not only tend to 
expose the plants to the action of light, but the 
spaces between the rows will promote a free cir- 
culation of atmospheric air, upon which, in con- 
junction with the action of light, the quantity and 
quality of this as well as every other green crop 
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80 mainly depends ; for this reason, generally 
speaking, it will be found more advisable, after 
the first cutting, to use broadcast gorse yearly 
than every two years. 

it is not advisable to cut gorse the first winter 
after sowing ; they should be allowed to grow at 
least until the second winter, but after the first 
tutting they may be cut every year or every other 
year as may be deemed most advisable. When it 
an be conveniently had, a top-dressing with coal 
a*ies, coarse gravel, or even rammcl, when they 
ha*e been cut, would be found very beneficial as 
teniing to nourish the plants, and to keep down 
weeds. An occasional hoeing, for the same pur- 
pose, should also be adopted. The kind of gorse 
used for fodder is called the French gorse, and 
the feed may always be obtained from any re- 
spectable seedsman! That from Dublin is in ge- 
neral deemed the best. 

The method of preparing this plant as fodder, 
generally throughout the Principality, used to be 
by crushing it in a mill turned by water ; the shaft 
of the water wheel being supplied with three rows 
of iron spikes, which, turning in the centre of a 
strong box provided with rows of similar spikes, 
effectually crushed the gorse as it was put into 
these terrific jaws. It was afterwards taken out 
from an openiog at the lower part of the box or 
chest. One great objection to this method was 
the rapidity with which the plant thus crushed be- 
came sour, in which state it was rejected as food 
by the animals for whose use it was intended. 
Another method resorted to was called chopping ; 
this was performed on the end of a large block of 
wood, by means of knives placed on the end of a 
large wooden mallet, with which the gorse, when 
placed on the block, was chopped or minced. The 
chief objection to this mode is the time and la- 
bour required. There is likewise an incon- 
venience, especially when neat cattle are to be fed, 
resulting from the uncertainty as to the size of 
the food when cut, some portions being un- 
avoidably much larger and longer than others. 
The plan now in general use is that of cutting the 
gorse by means of machines in every respect similar 
to those used in cutting hay and straw, the only 
difference being that "the knives are constructed 
somewhat stronger than those in general use for 
the latter purpose. These machines are turned 
either by men, horses, or water. Their cost 
varies from £4 to £7, and the machinery requisite 
to work them by horse power will amount to from 
£10 to £15 more. With horse or water power, 
there ought to be, besides a gorse and straw 
cutter, a mill for grinding and crushing oats, 
beans, a thrashing and clover mill, &c. These 
machines, by whatever power moved, both as it 
regards economy and quality, are by far the most 
efficient in reducing gorse into a proper state for 
feeding the different animals for which it is in- 
tended. They are now so constructed in many 
parts of the Principality, that the cut fodder may 
be regulated at will as to the coarseness or the 
fineness of the size. It is generally found that 
both horses and neat cattle feed with much 
greater avidity upon the gorse when cleanly and 
regularly cut than when reduced into a consis- 
tency nearly approaching a pulp by bruising or 
crushing. These machines have, therefore, a 
decided advantage over the crushers, independent 
of the gorse prepared by them not being so prone 
to become sour. One of them, worked by a single 
horse, will with great ease prepare 40 bushels in 
an hour. When there is no water power available 


a strong ass, mule, or ox, might with great ad- 
vantage be employed where there is much con- 
sumption of the prepared fodder. The saving in 
the keeping would be considerable. 

Gorse is a heating food; and horses, when over- 
fed with it, are apt to become affected with a diffi- 
culty in staling, a little salt should, therefore, be 
mixed with their food, when a great portion of it 
consists of gorse. Cut straw, turnips, carrots, 
steamed potatoes, & c., form an excellent combi- 
nation with gorse, as fodder for Worses and neat 
cattle. There is an opinion generally prevalent 
that when gorse begins to come into bloom it be- 
comes unfit to bo used as forage for horses and 
cattle. Such an opinion is erroneous, for at that 
period the plant is far more succulent, and will go 
much further ; less of it, therefore, cut up with 
straw, will suffice. The heating quality of gorse, 
as green food, has been too generally overlooked, 
and over-feeding with it, coupled with bad groom- 
ing, been productive, in many instances, of stran- 
goary, grease, and other affections dependent upon 
too heating a food. With proper grooming, and 
an occasional diuretic, gorse will be found to pro- 
duce & large quantity of excellent green food, not 
liable, as was before stated, to be affected by the 
vicissitudes of the weather, capable of maintaining, 
according to the quantity of land producing it, & 
large extra stock of horses, cattle, or sheep. It 
has been for years used very extensively by Win. 
Hughes, Esq., of Madyn, in Anglesey, as food for 
the numerous teams employed by him in connec- 
tion with the Amlwch mines. The aspect of the 
country in that locality is very bleak and exposed, 
but Mr. Hughes cultivates gorse very extensively, in 
single drills, along the base of the stone fences 
erected on his farms, by which means he not only 
obtains luxuriant crops of substantial food for his 
horses, but he finds also that the gorse thus culti- 
vated affords an efficient protection to the founda- 
tion of the fences against being injured by cattle 
or sheep.— Roberts's Hints on Agricultural Eco- 
nomy, 

Rye Grass. — A sample of rye grass was shown 
at the last meeting of the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society, which was grown upon a cold clay soil, 
near the centre of the county of York. The seed 
was originally obtained from a gentleman of Not- 
tinghamshire, who assured the grower of this that 
he had proof of its being perennial, not biennial, 
as by some writers stated. No rye grass that the 
grower has ever seen can bear any comparison 
with it for its luxuriance, its nutritive properties, 
and its early growth in the spring. In one field 
the grower had ewes and lambs grazing with a 
full bite in the last week in March ; at least a 
month before any other artificial grasses were fit 
to depasture ; and the grass in the field where the 
sample was grown would in the last week in April 
average in length about eleven inches, and in the 
first week in July would average from 3 1 to 4 feet. 
The grower lias invariably sown it, without any 
mixture of other seeds, at the rate of 2} bushels to 
the acre. He has this year depastured with sheep 
two small fields of this grass, and has never had 
fewer than at the rate of four, and most of the 
season five, ewes with double lambs upon the acre, 
and the fields have been all summer, and now 
(August 4) are excellent postures . — Yorkshire 
Gazette. 

To PREVENT THE TASTE OF TuRNIP8, IN MlLK, 
Butter, and Beef. — Never allow the cow to taste 
of tho roots within six or eight hours of milking, 
but feed her immediately after each milking, and 
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do not give her any more of the roots at a time 
than she will eat in two or three hours, and be 
careful that she does not get any more till after 
she is milked again. By this method cows may be 
fed on rutabaga or other turnips, and no person 
will be able to discover the taste in the butter or 
milk. Upon the same principle, those who wish 
to feed their cattle on turnips may do so without 
any danger of affecting the taste of the beef, pro- 
vided they will omit feeding with this kind of food 
two or threo days previous to the killing. I have 
heard of cases where tbe beef was rendered 
unfit to eat, on account of the animals eating a 
few turnip tops or cabbage leaves before being 
slaughtered. The difficulty may be obviated as 
mentioned above . — Jonathan Dennis, Portsmouth , 
V. S, 


CAPABILITY VERSUS INCAPA- 
BILITY OF LABOUR BY THE 
SHORT-HORN BREED OF CAT- 
TLE. 

Sir, — I t is much to be regretted so good a cause 
should have so poor an advocate, but the cause 
being so clear in proof, it needs but little advocacy. 

The improved breed of short-horn cattle is at 
present but little known in the south and west of 
England, although it has been, and is, fast spreading 
over every other part of the kingdom. Districts 
where particular or specific breeds of cattle are 
raised, are put upon the defensive for their fa- 
vourites, and prejudice has had recourse to several 
points of censure. Among these censures the 
assertion of “ incompetency to labour,” has been 
averred. 

As to profit from merit of early maturity, and 
bringing the improved short-horns in the butcher's 
market, ripe and full of proof at from three to four 
years old, I shall leave it to the graziers' pockets. 

And if other proofs were wanting as to their ca- 
pability of labour, they are to be met with ; but I 
shall content myself by informing bigotted breeders, 
that the humble individual, the writer of this (who 
has bred the family of the animal herein alluded 
to), has been enabled to find a liberal and disin- 
terested gentleman farmer to undertake the expe- 
riment of breaking into work a two-years old steer 
of the improved short-horn breed, and to work him 
continually for about three years, and he lias had 
the great satisfaction of seeing him perform his 
labour with equal ease, docility, and alacrity, to 
any of the known breeds of the kingdom. Since 
whicli time it has been grazed in the usual common 
way of feeding steers and oxen in the neighbour- 
hood, and it is intended that the ox is to be ex- 
hibited at the next Bristol agricultural meeting 
show, as “ a fat ox, having worked at least twelve 
months it is hoped such tenacious breeders will 
take the trouble to be present at such show, and 
convince themselves that their prejudice is ground- 
less. 

As there are registers kept of the breed of im- 
proved short-horns, breeders are informed that the 
pedigree of the ox is to be found correctly and truly 
stated in the register called u Coates’s Herd Book.” 

Henry Cottrell. 
Rhodyate Lodge , Congreslmry 9 Somerset , Oct . 29. 


A CHALLENGE TO ALL BREED- 
ERS OF CATTLE IN ENGLAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE MARE LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — You will oblige me by making known, 
through the medium of your widely circulated paper, 
that I am willing to show at any time before the end 
of the month next ensuing, for any sum not exceed- 
ing 100/., nor less than 25/., a bull, and twenty 
regular breeding in*ca)f cows, all bred by myself, 
against any bull and a similar number of cows, of 
any sort that have been bred by, and are now in the 
possession of any breeder of cattle in the limited 
Kingdom.* 

The judges to decide the matter to be fixed upon 
by that noble patron of agriculture, and stickler tor 
fair play, Earl Spencer, acd his lordship’s friend. 
Sir Francis Lawley, Bart., or by whom they shall 
appoint. The cattle to be viewed on the farms of 
their respective owners, and the jndges to be paid by 
the losing party. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

John Price. 

Pools House , Upton -upon-Secem, Oet, 15, 1840. 

P.S. — It is a fact well known that my cows have 
been kept worse through the past Summer than any 
other kind of cattle in this county. 


TO JOHN PRICE, ESQ. 

Sir, — Seeing your challenge in the Mark Lane 
Express of the 19th inst., I write to say, that on 
principle I cannot be induced to gamble, but if your 
object be the investigation of the merits of different 
breeds of cattle, &c., I am ready to meet such in- 
vestigation, and show you my herd of short-horns, 
and to any others who you may bring with you for that 
purpose, and shall then accompany yon and them, 
to view your herd of Herefords, and theirs also, 
whether Herefords or Devons, &c. 

Such investigations may prove of the greatest 
benefit, not only to those who make them, but their 
report, candidly written down, and inserted in any 
public documents, may have the most beneficial 
effect for the public benefit. 

I visited Hereford above fifty years ago, and was 
then, and continue still an admirer of the best 
variety of cattle ( Herefords). But I consider now, 
and have for above forty years been convinced, that 
the very best shotl-horns — which are only a Jew — are 
capable of improving all other breeds of cattle in the 
United Kingdom, as well as the ordinary short-boms 
which are far from a good breed , and inferior to tie 
Herefords, Devons, and others. 

Though not personally known to you, l was 
lately visited by a Hereford breeder near Ludlow, 
then staying with Mr. Flounders, of Yarm, near 
here. Mr. Flounders having landed property in 
Shropshire, and from him you may learn whether 
my snort-horns are worth looking at. 

I have at present two red twin vear-oYd bulls, 
out of the dam of Duke of Northumberland, which 
on inspecting, you may not think unworthy to be 
put to your herd of Herefords for one season, to 
give you un opportunity of testing the merits of this 
cross* braed. In my opinion, they wonld prove an 
invaluable cross with the best Herefords — increase 
the growth of the Herefords, and at an earlier age 
he fit for the butcher, with a less consumption of 
food, and quality of beef unimpaired j and also give 
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thtt breed an increased milking quality — both in 
quantity of milk and richness— yielding more butter. 
1 bare written this on a circular I prepared for 
Messrs. Foies, that you may know that 1 was the 
•xhibiter of short-horns at Oxford, in 1840, and 
also at Cambridge last July. 

If yourself and other Hereford breeders of cattle, 
or Deron breeds, or other breeds will favour me 
with an early visit, not later than the 8th of next 
month, before our northern long winter sets in, I 
should be glad to see yon here ; and would then 
accompany you to your southern elimate and richer 
soils; for you will find my farm a poor clayey soil, 
unfit to grow turnips, and our winters are long and 
springs so late, that 1 never could lay out cattle at 
nights till after the middle of May, and sometimes 
(tt in 1837, the 10th June) in June before we have 
sufficient grass for cattle ; and even after winter 
freeing our lands of cattle for six months — keeping 
them constantly tied up to the stake, and some 
winters having no other food whatever but wheat 
straw and water. And tbia has been the case with 
me here at different times since I purchased this 
estate thirty years ago. Hoping to hear from you, 
and that I may have the pleasure of teeing you here 
soon. I remain, yours respectfully, 

Thomas Bates. 

KirkleavingU>n t near Y arm, Yorkshire, Oct. ‘13. 


ON DRAINING MOSS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TUB MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Sometime ago I inserted in your paper a 
few questions regarding Moss Draining, and beg to 
return you my best thanks for their insertion, and 
also to your different correspondents, who have 
returned answers thereto, and which have appeared 
at different times since. In the Express of 24th 
August, in a letter on the subject signed “ An Irish- 
man,’* I find the following question, (( will any of 
your correspondents inform me how the term in and 
in is applied, and in fact, what is the meaning of it 
in breeding stock 1” The term aa applied here, and 
tba only meaning I ever heard attached to it, is 
breeding from too near connexions ; for example, 
when a breeder lias for a length of time been breed, 
log within bis own stock, without going to the public 
forachaoge,heis said to be breeding too mucb in and 
in. I hope this will explain the term sufficiently. 

In the letter signed W. M., Dublin, to whom l 
fee] mucb indebted for the cleur and detailed state- 
ment he has given of the plan of drainiog followed 
by Mr. Baioes and Messrs. Evans, snd which, had I 
an opportunity of personally inspecting, I certainly 
would with much pleasure avail myaelf of the kind 
invitation of “ A Lancashire Agriculturist near Man- 
chester,” who has so obligingly offered to accompany 
me to the different places mentioned. •* W. M . 
says, “ 1 fear the expense of using timber as for soling 
tiles, must be toe great to pay, except localities 
where laod rents very high,” and then requests in- 
formation from *< An Irishman” of ** what the expense 
is, length of drains in an acre, nature of the bog, 
locality, &c. ?” I trust he will receive the information 
he desired from “ An Irishman,” but in the meantime 
1 shall give him a statement of the plan I have 
followed, and am still following, in draining the 
moss 1 sought inforsastion regarding, which is a 
level lying bog, of from three to five feet deep of 
black moss, without any spring of water in it, and 


is covered with rough grass and heather, lying in a 
remote, wild, situation, about 150 feet above the level 
of the sea, and at present is worthless. The plan 1 
have followed, ia first cutting an open ditch right up 
the centre of the moss, five feet deep. The subsoil I 
find is in some places gravel, in others, a sandy clay. 
I then, at regular intervals of one hundred yards, run 
a main drain from each side of the open ditch, across 
the bog, and nearly at right angles to the open ditch, 
into which main drains I cut side or branch drains 
parallel to the open ditch, at twenty-two feet apart 
from each other ; by this plan I find 1 have 660 yards 
of drain to the imperial acre ; in tbe bottom of the 
drains I lay a board of larch, or Scotch fir, which 
costs l£d. per rood of 18 feet, on which 1 lay a tile, 
in the brunch drains a three-inch tile, and in the 
rosin drains a six-inch one ; tbe cutting of the drains 
cost 4d. per rood, when cut four feet deep, decreasing 
to three feet at the upper end, for tbe purpose of 
giving the drains a run ; the same is done with the 
main drains, thereby creating an artificial fall for the 
drains ; the three-inch tiles cost7£d., aud carting of 
do. a penny per rood ; the six-inch ones cost Is., the 
expense on the whole being somewhere about 61. 10s. 
per acre ; after being ploughed up I lime the moss, 
and on some 1 have already done in this manner I 
have had a good crop, and have no doubt, before the 
end of my lease, which is nineteen years, that it will 
yet pay me, sixteen years of it being still to run. 

I may mention to W. M. that tbe plan he details, 
of draining the moss at Manchester, is not new tome. 
I followed that plan more than twelve years ago, but 
found on oar porous black mesa it did not answer 
well, the horses’ feet getting down and destroying the 
drains, and some which I did at that time I have since 
drained with atones. One of my neighbours fol- 
lowed tbe same plan more than fifteen years ago, 
very extensively, and succeeded well ; but his was a 
much deeper moss, and not of such an open texture 
aa mine ; he received a medal from the Highland 
Society for hia exertions ; the shape of the drains 
differing only in this, we left no shoulder for the 
tnrf to rest on, but made the drain of a wedge-shape, 
tbe shoulder, I found, being apt to break off and 
destroy the drains. Some of my neighbours have 
tried the same plan on stiff clay soil, and say they 
fiud it answer well. 

Tbe next thing I would be obliged to any of your 
correspondents for, is, information regarding tbe 
plan they would advise me to follow in breaking up 
the moss, after being drained ; it has a very uneven, 
rough surface, and ia very difficult to break up with 
a plough, the horses sinking so mucb, and often 
sticking fast altogether. If any will give me the 
benefit of their experience in such matters, it would 
render me a great service, with any bints they may 
think worth communicating, if it is not trespassing 
too much on your space. 1 am, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

A Farmer North of the Tweed. 

P. S. I will thank your correspondents " I. B.,” 
and “ A Rutland grazier,” if thay will explain the 
meaning of the words “ Pollard and “Short,*' they 
being both terms which are not used in this part of 
tbe country, and thereby rendering thair receipt for 
tbe feeding of cattle with linseed of no use to the 
farmers here. I may mention that last year I used 
some tons of linseed, which I steeped before using, 
twelve hours, in cold water, snd boiled two hours, 
mixing it then with an equal quantity of ground oats, 
and a small portion of cut hay ; the cattle did well 
upon it, and eat tbe mixture greedily, althoagh they 
would not eat the pore linseed. 
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WEST SUFFOLK AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

(abridged from the bury herald). 

The eigbtb annual autumnal show of tbis increas- 
ingly useful association, was held at Bury, on Friday 
Sept. 25 . Several of the animals exhibited ou this 
occasion had gained first prizes at the East Suffolk 
and other associations ; but they did not here gain 
even the second premium offered. The place of ex- 
hibition was attended by many of the most eminent 
agriculturists in our neighbourhood, llis Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Fitzalan were on the 
ground. ' 

The competition for the prizes offered for neat stock 
was better than that for any other premium. Mr. 
Stedman, Pnkenbatn ; Mr. Worlledge, Creating; Rev. 
D. Gwilt, Icklinghum ; and Mr. Boby, Finborough, 
exhibited bulls of very superior merit in the different 
breeds. The Duke of Norfolk also shewed, as extra 
stock, three splendid Devon beifers, which attracted 
much attention. The prize for the Suffolk oow was 
well contested for. Of cart stallions there was a 
very moderate shew. The sheep were good, but by 
no means numerous. 

Among the horse stock exhibited, was a beautiful 
grey half-bred Arabian colt, belonging to Mr. John 
Fenton, of Great Whelneth&m Hall, which excited 
much attention, and was generally admired. For 
beauty, size, symmetry, and fine courage, very few 
of bis species are likely to surpass him. 

the dinner. 

At four o'clock about 150 sat down to an excellent 
dinner, served up in the Com Exchange by Mr. T. 
Bridgman of the Angel Inc, Earl Jer my n, M.P.,in the 
chair. His lordship was supported on his left by 
Col. Rushbroeke, M.P., Rev. Lord A. Hervey, Rev. 
W. Hall, Rev. H. Ashington, G. Creed, Esq., 
(Mayor of Bury,) W. Mills, Esq., Dr. Ranking, 
Dr. Prob&rt, Dr. Hake, C. Smith, Esq. On bis 
lordship’s right were — Rev.SirT.G. Culium, Bart.. 
J. H. Heigham, Esq.,Cupt. Heigham,T. Wilkinson, 
Esq., R. N. Cartwright, Esq., Rev. C. Jones, Ac. 
Amongst tlie company present we observed, Rev. 
D. Gwilt, Rev. ,1. Was tell, W. E. Image, Eaq., G. 
Moor, Esq., Col. Ray, G. B. Norgate, Esq.. J. 
Greene, Esq., W. Adams, Esq., C. W. Jones, Esq., 
Messrs. G. and R. Mumford, Messrs. Younginan, 
Fenton, W. Cawston, Simpson, Cooper, Pritty, Fen- 
ton, Paine, Steward, R. Roper, W. Denton, Pizzy, 
Moses Crisp, S. Pask, S. and J. Shillilo, Roper, 
Blomfield, Ringer, Philips, Worlledge, Parker, 
Kerry, Burrell, Eaton, G. Goldsmith, C. Eaton, H. 
Crosse, Witt, Lugar, Cockrill, G. Kemble, Cuhitt, 
C. Iline, Pearson, Golding, Edgar, Garnham, Sal- 
mon, Janninga, Miller, Lankester, Te verson, jun., 
Ac. 

The usual toasts having been given, the Chairman 
said no time could be more appropriate than tbis for 
proposing “ success to the West Suffolk Agricultural 
Association." They would most of them recollect 
that at their last anniversary autumnal meeting, seve- 
ral topics of an interesting nature were brought for- 
ward for consideration and discussion. Amongst 
them was a hint thrown out by Mr. Harvey, of Har- 
leston, who advocated the establishment of Farmers' 
Clubs. That question, if his (Earl Jermyn's) me- 
mory served him, was made as a kind of amendment 
on a scheme kindly recommended by Mr. Mapletoft, 
for the establishing schools for the education of the 
sons of farmers. He believed Mr. Harvey was not 
at all inclined to undervalue the plan of Mr. Maple- 
toft, ; but recommended a farmers' club as being the 


cheaper, and consequently more practicable, and 
more available plan of the two. He did 
not wish to enter at large into the merits of 
these two propositions; but, however ignorant he 
might be on agricultural matters, be should speak 
freely, and hoped any opinion that fell from him 
would be canvassed as much as if be did not occupy 
the chair (Applause), It did appear to him that far- 
mers' clubs were institutions admirably calculated 
to answer many of the ends sought to be obtained — 
for instance, information on various matters relatiog 
to the cultivation of the soil — as to the mode of 
managing particular soils in particular districts — 
facts respecting the admixture of soils, and the im- 
proving them by artificial manures— information re- 
specting the various kinds of wheat and other grain, 
together with artificial grasses — information respect- 
ing the different breeds of cattle, and improving and 
fattening of stock — in short, information on an infinite 
variety of matters which came home, if they would 
allow the term, to the business and bosoms of the 
agricultural community, might be thus collected ; 
and it waa not unreasonable to suppose that in a abort 
time a body of evidence and facts would be collected 
of grest value to the agriculturists in different parts 
of the district (Cheers), It was not for him 
to say how far such an institution wonld 
meet with their convenience : be had merely 
thrown it out for their consideration, and left it en- 
tirely in their hands. His lordship concluded by 
repeating the toast, which was drank with enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. S. Siiillito asked permission of the chair to 
make a few remarks. Ho said it was the duty of 
every occupier to do all he could to employ the la- 
bouring poor, especially since the institution of the 
new poor law. Last year he took occasion to state 
that he thought dibbling wheat was the most bene- 
ficial mode of putting seed into the earth; he had en- 
deavoured to carry out that opinion, and would now 
stale the results. He had dibbled two farms, which 
he had the honour of holding under the Marquis 
of Bristol, one containing 120 acres, the other 140, 
and he put ou, as near as he could, two bushels of 
seed per acre. The principal benefits he derived 
from the dibbling aystem were in nat having less 
produce, at the same time there was a saving in 
the quantity of teed, and gave a much greater amount 
of employment to the poor man than could be done 
by any other process. He dibbled 240 acres with 
about 2 bushels per acre ; whereas, bad be drilled it 
he would have been obliged to put on 10 pecks per 
acre, which would have made a loss by drilling of 18 
coombs ( Applause). He employed at least 50 bands, 
and he put besides to this work, many women and 
children, which at that season (Michaelmas time) 
gave them an opportunity of earning a great deal, 
which they particularly wanted, for their rents and 
other bills which were at that period due. He also 
employed many agricultural women and children by 
the day, and the cost price of that plan was 6s. 9d. 
per acre. He would also state that he did not suffer 
in bis crop this year by the means employed— on the 
contrary be bud upon the whole, quite as much pro- 
duce as though he bad deposited 10 pecks per acre 
by the drilling process. On light soils, perhaps, 
dibbling might not be quite so profitable because it 
would cost more to hoe wheat that was dibbled than 
that which was drilled ; but, taking heavy land with 
light land, it was, to say the least, equally profitable 
to dibble, and there was the pleasure of seeing a great 
number of poor people employed. There was an- 
other observation which he felt he hardly need make, 
because he knew the plan to be adopted by many 
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agriculturists ; but as he was desirous of giving every 
opportunity of employment to the poor, be would 
name it — it was to take SO or 40 children, at from 
2d. to 4d. a day, and let them pick off the various 
roots, &c., that would otherwise increase. Dy this 
plan a great deal of good might be done to the poor. 

Rev. Mr. Gwilt said he was very much pleased 
with the remarks which bad fallen from Mr. Shillito. 
Some few years ago a dear friend of his, who bad 
passed many years of his life in London, was occa- 
sionally in the habit of coming down to see his farm. 
On one occasion he (Mr. G.) shewed him a nice 
piece of peas. Dear me,” he said, •• what are 
these V* Mr. G. replied they were poas which bad 
been dibbled. Upon this his friend asked him how 
be managed to get them dibbled, and he told him, by 
employing women and children. He wished to in- 
form the present company that this gentleman had 
since come down into the country, become a country 
gentleman, and had adopted the system of dibbling 
his wheat upon heavy lands, and that too in a dis- 
trict where dibbling had never been bad recourse to. 
He grew ten coombs an acre on on average, of the 
best quality, and the consequence was that bis ex- 
ample was spreading throughout the county of Essex 
{Applause). He (Mr. G.) bad long held the same 
opinion respecting dibbling wheat, even upon light 
lands ; since he had dibbled wheat, he had better 
crops than before he adopted that course. 

PLOUGHING AT BURY. 

None were allowed to contest for the following 
rewards but those who had gained a prize at a dis- 
trict ploughing match : — 

£• 8 . 

John Sharpe, servant to Mr. W. Burrell .... 2 0 
Georpe Farthing, servant to Mr. R. Raynhird 1 0 

Under 20 — John Palmer, servant to the Mar- 
quis of Bristol 1 0 

John Coulson, servant to Mr. J. Burrell .... 0 10 

CULTIVATION. 

Mr. J.Boldero, (Rattlesden) for having spade 
drained 7010 rods upon an occupation of 330 

acres, at the cost of 701. 14s. 1 Jd 4 0 

Mr. J. Boldero, for having carted and spread 
1730 chaldron loads of clay, and earth, upon 

the same occupation 4 0 

The Chairman briefly and appropriately addressed 
the successful and unsuccessful candidates for the 
various prizes. 

STOCK. 

Best Suffolk Cart Stallion, Mr. W. Worlledge 8 0 

Second best ditto, Mr. C. Groom 4 0 

Best Suffolk Cart Mare, Mr. M. Crisp 5 0 

Second best ditto, Mr. H. Crosse 3 0 

Best 2 year old Suffolk Cart Colt or Filly, Mr. 

M. Crisp 3 0 

Second best, Mr. Sparke 

Best three year old riding ditto, Mr. Roper 

(Bonington) 3 0 

Second ditto, Mr. J. Fenton (Siclesmere). . . • 

Best Suffolk Bull, Mr. T. Crisp 5 0 

Mr. Shillito, second best 

Best Ball of any other breed, Mr. Stedman . . 3 0 

Second best, Mr. C. Boby 

Best Suffolk Cow, Mr. Worlledge (Creeling) 5 0 

Second best, Mr. H. Roper (Lackford) 

Best Cow of any other breed, Mr. H. Roder 3 0 

Second best, Mr. T. Crisp 

Owner and breeder of the best shearling 

Southdown Tap, Mr. Shillito 5 0 

Second best, Mr. M. Crisp 


Owner and breeder of the best Tup (same £ a. 

breed) any other age, Mr. T. Crisp 5 0 

Owner and breed of the best shearling tup, of 

any other breed, Mr. W. F. Hobbs 3 0 

Owner and breeder of the best tup of any 
other age not Southdown, Mr. W. F. Hobbs 3 0 
Owner and breeder of the best pen of five 
Southdown shearling Ewes, Mr. T. Crisp . . 5 0 

Owner ond breeder do. 5 shearling of any 

breed, Mr. W. F. Hobbs 3 0 

Do. do. best lot of two year old Neat 

Stock, Mr. T. Crisp 3 0 

Do. do. second best do. Rev. D.Gwilt 2 0 

Owner of the best Suffolk Boar, Mr. C. Boby 2 0 

Do. do. breeding Sow, J. H. Heigbam, 

Esq 2 0 

The Judges for the horses and swine were Mr. 
Saul, of Didliugton, and Mr. Teverson, of Wilbrn- 
ham ; for neat stock and sheep, Mr. Thomas Over- 
man, Weasenham, J. D. Milnes, Esq., Downham, 
and Mr. W. Sewell. 
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EXTRAORDINARY VITALITY OF 
SEEDS. 

Sir, — H aving reason to believe that some erro- 
neous statements have appeared in print relative te 
the subject of this letter, I think that it will be 

a erin me, as well as not uninteresting to your 
srs, if I thus give to the public, through you, 
the following authentic account of my success In 
having raised corn from seed presumably three 
millennariesold : — 

In 1838 Mr. Pettigrew, the well-known lecturer 
on Egyptian antiquities, gave me out of two small 
glasses in his private museum six grains of wheat 
and as many of barley, furnishing roe at the same 
time with the following information as regards tbeir 
history : — Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, during bis recent 
travels in the Tbebaid, opened an ancient tomb 
(which had probably remained un visited by man 
during the greater part of 3,000 years) , and from 
some alabaster sepulchral vases therein took with 
his own hands a quantity of wheat and barley that 
bad been there preserved. Portions of this grain 
SirG. Wilkinson had given to several of bis anti- 
quarian friends, and among them to Mr. Pettigrew, 
who as 1 have already stated, made me a sharer in 
the venerable harvest. Until the spring of 1840 tbe 
1 2 corns of which I so became possessed remained 
among certain contemporary bronzes and images 
in tbeir separate paper box, but about that time, 
finding myself in tbe country and mucb occupied in 
horticultural pursuits, 1 bethought myself of those 
ancient seeds, and resolved to try my fortune in 
rearing them. Now, tbe question being strictly a 
question of identity, and more or less also involving 
personal character, I shall perhaps be pardoned if I 
endeavour to satisfy the unbelieving mind by de- 
scending to a few bumble details of my care* and 
caution. I ordered four gardenpots of well-sifted 
loam, and, net content with my gardener’s care in 
sifting, l emptied each pot auccessively into an open 
newspaper and put the earth back again, morsel by 
morsel, with my own fingers. It is next to impos- 
sible that any other seed should have been there* 
I then (on the 7 th of March last) planted my grains 
three iu each pot, at tbe angles of an euuilateral 
triangle, so a? to be sure of the spots where the 
sprouts would probably come up, by way of addi- 
tional security against any chance seed unseen lurk- 
ing in the sod. Of the 12 one only germinated, tho 
plant In question, the blade first becoming visible on 
tbe 22d of April, the remaining 11, after long 
patience, I picked out again ; and found in every 
instance, they were rotting in tbe earth, being eaten 
away by a number of minute white worms. It is a 
curious speculation, by the by, whether this might 
not bave,been a rewakening of dormant animal life j 
for it is by no means improbable that the little mag- 
gots, on which we might build such high argument, 
were tbe produce of ova deposited on tbe grains, at 
a period involving the very youth of time, by some 
patriarchal flies of ancient Egypt. This, however, 
by parenthesis. My interesting plant of wheat re- 
mained in tbe atmosphere of my usual sitting room 
until change of place and air seemed neoessary for 
its health, when I bad it carefully transplanted to 
the open flower bed, where it has prospered ever 
since. Tbe first ear began to be developed on the 
Mb of July; and, although it may disappoint ex- 
pectation to find that its appearance is, in most 
respects, similar to that of a rather weakly plant of 
English wheat — that called by farmers “ bearded” 
(which, be it noted, I have since learned is some- 
times known by the name of Egyptian), — still I have 


no hesitation in expressing my own certainty that it 
is tbe product of one of tbe identical corns given to 
me, as I have before stated, by Mr. Pettigrew. A 
second ear has made its appearance since this was 
written, and both have assumed a character somewhat 
different from all our known varieties. After all, 
why should not common wheat claim as ancient an- 
cestry as any other kind ? and why should not tbe 
banks of the Nile have teemed, though perhaps 
more luxuriantly, with a harvest similar to those we 
now see waving on the banks of hoary father 
Thames ? Moreover, what else, let me asx, could 
have been expected than that a seed should produce 
its like 1 for I have until now omitted to state, what 
may easily be verified by inspection of tbe remaining 
quantities of ancient seed new in the possession of 
others, that tbe grains in question only differ from 
modern wheat in their brown and shrunk appearance 
— the seeming result of high antiquity, and non -ex- 
posure to the fair. The slight differences neverthe- 
less observable are, that the ears are less compact, 
tbe grains rather plumper, and the beards more 
tbornlike than happens in common cases. It would 
perhaps be puerile were I to explain the various 
methods taken by me to protect tbe plant ; ms sticks 
against the wind, lace net against birds and insects, 
and a large bottomless gardenpot circling it about as 
a rampart against slugs : let it suffice to know, that 
all proper care, excluding that worst of cares, over- 
care, was given to it. Tbe small size and weakness 
of the plant may in one light be regarded as colla- 
teral evidence of so great an age, for assuredly the 
energies ef life would he but sluggish after having 
slept so long : however, the aenson of its sowing, 
spring instead of autumn, will furnish another 
sufficient cause ; but, after making all due allow- 
ances for this drawback, 1 still think it very impro- 
bable that, supposing tbe plant a modern one, our 
rich soil of Albury should nave produced so lightly. 
There are two ears on separate stalks ; they are 
respectly 2$ and 3 inches long, the former being 
much blighted, and tbe stalk it about three feet in 
height. 

In conclusion, I take occasion to remark, that 
homely as the theme may in itself be, tbe growing of 
a grain of corn, small as may be accounted the glory 
of a success in which man’s mind can have bad 
almost nothing to effect, and little as 1 can have had 
to communicate, still the subject will he admitted by 
all to be one of no common interest. If. and I see no 
reason to disbelieve it, if this plant of wheat, now 
fully developed, be indeed the product of a grain 
preserved since tbe time of the Pharaohs, we moderns 
majr, within a little year, eat' bread made of corn 
which Joseph might nave reasonably thought to store 
in his granaries, and almost literally snatch a tneel 
from tbe kneading troughs of departing Israel. Time, 
which has been no dement to the mummied seed . is 
conquered by to weak a weapon at a straw, and its 
infancy and dotage meet in friendly astonishment 
at a humble banquet of Pharaonic breed. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson having courteously sent 
me some more of the veritable ancient seed since 
he beard of my success, I shall hope, next year, to 
he able to produce two small crops, the banrest 
from my new grains so resuscitated, and, if I have 
again so great good fortune, tbe additional product 
of those ancient seeds. 

Nothing, I think, needs to be added but the 
signature of the deponent, which 1 am very happy 
to give as that of, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

Martin Farqchar Tuppeh, 

Albnry , Guildftnd, Sept . 1840. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND 
FARMERS* CLUBS. 

Allbough we are compelled in most cases to 
abridge the record of the business proceedings at the 
numerous meetings of Agricultural Societies, and 
Farmers* Clubs, and other passing matters relative 
to agricultural improvement, which daily eome 
before us, nevertheless we have given inser- 
tion to a full report of the Rutland Ploughing 
Match, extracted from the “ Lincolnshire Chro- 
nicle/* 

Mr. Baker, of Cottesmore, by whom this 
ploughing match was established, has displayed a 
soundness of judgment which is worthy of imita- 
tion, by seeking to improve the cultivation of the 
sodas well as the breed of animals. Mr. Baker 
has himself been a successful breeder, and the 
fame of the Oakham show established by the suc- 
cess of its prize animals, when entered for compe- 
tition at the Smithfield Show, coupled with the 
state of cultivation in the county of Rutland, suf- 
ficiently prove that the improvement of both 
branches of the farmer's occupation may be carried 
on simultaneously. 

The meeting of the Long Sutton Agricul- 
tural Society, on the 7th inst., possesses 
especial interest for us, not only on account 
of the general business, and the sincerity and 
zeal in the cause of agriculture displayed by 
the speakers, but particularly because it ended in 
the establishment of one of those invaluable in- 
stitutions, a Farmer's Club. G. I. Heathcoie, 
Esq., M.P., in addressing the meeting, after hav- 
ing adverted to the extraordinary improvements 
effected in manufactures and machinery, applica- 
ble to a variety of purposes, observed — 

" The pro*perity of agriculture and manufactures is 
*o linked together, that they are dependent upon one 
another. (Cheer*,) The productions of nature cannot 
be improved by tne hand of man as can those of art ; 
but when we see the improvement already made— when 
we see the Woldsof Lincolnshire, which were little better 
than wastes and rabbit warrens, now producing the best 
crops that cau be produced,- I do not despair ; and I 
trust that English agriculturists will overcome every 
difficulty. ( Cheers.) Believe me, much may be done 
by finding new modes of ameliorating agricultural la- 
bour — -by calling in the power of scientific exertion. 
Much has been done, and more may be done, in the 
breed of cattle. I sometime ago returned from a tour in 
France, and when I viewed the stock I there saw, and 
compared them with those I saw in your yards to-day. 
and considered the comfortable look, and regularity ana 
roundness of form of yours', and the uncomfortableness 
and angularity of their’s, I am happy to see the pro- 
gress already made by Englishmen, and can only hope 
that they will still advance.” 

H. Handley, Esq., M.P.,in following Mr. Heathcote, 
said — •• There never was a time when agriculture was 
so fashionable, when men of every rank same forward 
to contribute to the improvement of the soil and produce. 
Whilst improvements in agriculture were progressing, 
so was the population. Providence has blessed ms 
creatures, and the population is increasing, and the 
mouths of these increased numbers must be fed, and I 
hope to God they will be from their native land— 
(cheers )— but they cannot be unless the produce is in- 
creased. The county of Liocoln is perhaps capable of 
as little improvement as any in the kingdom, and yet it 
is capable of some. Suppose it is but a bushel per acre, 
that would produce cash to the jsmonut of a million and 
a half of money annually. This is a circumstance not 
to be lost sight of. In Ireland there are vast tracts of 
lands not half cultivated, and let us hope its farmers 


will come forward and contribute their share. This 
subject is too great for an after-dinner discussion— it is 
oue that you must carry to your homes. It is one of 
importance to the landlord and the nation at large.” 

The Chairman having proposed the toast of “ The 
Royal Agricultural Society of England,” Mr. Handley 
again rose and said — “ The Chairman having named 
me as connected with the last toast, 1 beg leave to re- 
turn thanks on behalf of those who take an active in- 
terest in it ; and shall say but little, except that in the 
second year of its existence, there were 4,000 members, 
and amongst the many thousands present at the meet- 
ings at Oxford and Cambridge, there were not only 
mechanics and persons of the humbler spheres of life, 
but men of the most eminent learning bringing their 
talents and acquirements in chemistry, geology, and 
every branch of science to the aid of agriculture. There 
we saw implements of every description used in the cul- 
ture of the soil brought by the inventors in noble 
rivalry, and publicly exposed to the criticism of each 
other, and who can doubt but that this examination of 
each other’s works is the most certain and sure way 
not only of judging whose are the best, but of making 
still greater improvements? Amongst these who ex- 
hibited implements et Oxford and Cambridge, none 
who witnessed those exhibitions can for one moment 
suppose that I make any invidious distinction when I 
mention the names of the Messrs. Ransome of Ipswich. 
They certainly have raised the department of agricul- 
tural mechanics to a point it never before had arrived 
at ; and, gentlemen, I beg leave to propose the health 
of one who has taken an active part in that firm, Mr. 
Allen Ransome.'* 

Mn. Allen Ransome, in an excellent speech, re- 
turned thanks. 

At a later period of the evening Mr. Handley made 
some remarks upon Farmers’ Clubs, the establishment 
of which in many parts of the country had been attended 
with the greatest benefits, and requested Mr. Allen 
Ransome to explain their objects to the meeting. He 
did not know that any subject could be better for any 
club to begin the discussion with than the feeding and 
maintenance of farm horses. 

Mr. Ransome.— I will make a few remarks on the 
utility of Farmers* Clubs. You are aware that at meet- 
ings like this the opportunities of treating upon practical 
subjects must be exceedingly brief, and therefore the 
individual finds it very difficult to enter upon them. 
The rules of the society were simple* Its object was to 
form a library for the circulation of works on agriculture 
among the members, and to get together practical 
farmers to discuss practical subjects. For instance, on 
the subject of saltpetre, which we discussed, we found 
at first a slender amount of evidence. One said honestly, 
I dare say, 6 or7 bushels per acre, and when 1 asked 
him whether he had measured it, he answered no. A 
few remarks of the kind induced a feeling in the minds 
of those who had and who had not tried it to take the 
trouble to make the experiment, and to detail the result 
at the next meeting. The result was we had a change. 
In 20 farms in the neighbourhood the result was vrnious : 
in some little, and in others a large accession of corn 
and straw. The question was then, how to account for 
the difference. Experiments discovered the truth. On 
light soils it was advantageous, but on natural hard 
soils it did more harm than good, (//ear, Hear,) One 
old farmer said he thought they would be a lot 
of blacksmiths, who met together, to talk about 
what they did not understand. He said he thought 
he knew as much about farming as any body, and he 
did not wish for any body to teach him what he un- 
derstood. This same man afterwards joined the club, 
and often said after ** my only wish is that I had had 
these advantages in my early days. My knowledge is 
much inferior to what it would have been/* Another 
person was asked by an intimate friend, who an- 
swered, that he kept back from these clubs to see 
whether the neighbourhood was improved by them. 
He did see the improvement to the right hand and 
to the left, and became a member. Another advan- 
tage— there is the opportunity of meeting together, 
to exchange thoughts and feelings. If you have 
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these opportunities, is it not yonr duty to use them ? 
What you want first is a person to take the chair. I 
would not advise you to hunt about for any great 
man in the neighbourhood. Look about and see for 
the most practical man amongst yon ; and whoever 
else comes among you let him come as a common man. 
You would then feel no difficulty in communicating 
with each other, and you would then feel the head to 
be part and parcel of the body. Then get a secretary 
to register the remarks of the meeting, in order that 
they may be referred to at any future time. Far- 
mers’ clubs have been a source of great benefit, and 
have excited in the minds of the youthful part of 
society an interest in the profession which has hardly 
ever before been realised, and if some half dozen will 
meet to-morrow and carry into effect the desired object, 
1 shall be happy to make one, and put you iato pos- 
session of whatever information I may possess. 
(Cheers,)* 1 

It affords us much pleasure to find that Mr. 
Uansome, whose great natural talent is aided by 
experience in the proceedings of Farmers’ Clubs, 
coincides in an opinion which we have before ex- 
pressed, in respect to the working of these institu- 
tions. “ In seeking a chairman,” says he, “ I 
would not advise you to hunt about for any great 
inan in the neighbourhood. Look about, and see 
for the most practical man amongst you, and who- 
ever else comes amongst you, let him come as a 
common man.” 

There should be an absence of all restraint at 
the meetings of Farmer’s Clubs, superiority of rank 
naturally occasions a degree of restraint ; nor is 
great superiority of talent in a single individual, 
if constantly thrust upon the meeting, much less 
objectionable. 

The result of the preceding remarks was, that a 
meeting was held on the foil owing day, II . Handley, 
Esq., M.P., in the chair, who having opened the 
business of the meeting, called upon 

“ Mr. J. A. Ran some, who ably explained the na- 
ture and objects of such institutions, and strongly re- 
commended the formation of one for the district imme- 
diately. This being approved of, roles and regulations 
were drawn up, discussed, and passed as forming the 
standing rules of the Long Sutton Farmers’ Club ; and it 
was finally resolved, that its first meeting should be held 
at the Bull Inn, on the first Friday after the full moon in 
November, to appoint a chairman, treasurer, secretary, 
and committee, and transact other business connected 
therewith. The observations made by Mr. J. A. Ran- 
some, &c. on this subject are worth notice. By their 
means (Farmer's Clubs) much valuable information is 
diffused ; different modes of cultivation are compared, 
and their results ascertained— improvements are sug- 
gested and made public— the interchange of thoughts, 
opinions, and observations, promotes good feeling, and 
in various ways exercises a beneficial influence. Among 
the objects sought to be obtained by Farmer’s Clubs are 
the following to ascertain the nature and qualities of 
the soils and subsoils of the district— to enquire into the 
comparative value of different sorts of manures— to 
test by experiments alledged improvements in cultiva- 
tion, in agricultural implements, or in the management 
of stock — to discover the most valuable varieties in 
corn, seeds, or roots, and the most advantageous rota- 
tion of crops — to collect information respecting the 
state and progress of agriculture, by correspondence— 
by the establishment-of agricultural libraries, and by 
such other means as may be deemed expedient. In a 
word— to advance the interests of agriculture in every 
possible way ; reducing theory to practice, and throw- 
ing the light of knowledge and science over the most 
useful and important of the arts of life." 

We believe that we are correct in stating that 
this is the first Farmer's Club established in Lin- 


colnshire. We trust they will generally spread 
over the whole county. It may be, as observed 
by Mr. Handley, “ that the county of Lincoln is 
capable of as little improvement as any in the 
kiugdom.” We are not only of opinion with liim 
that “ it is capable of some,” but further, that the 
best cultimted district in the kingdom, be that 
which it may, is yet capable of very great 
improvement. Exertions to improve the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, upon the produce of which a daily 
increasing population depends for the first neces- 
sary of life, cannot be too frequently or too forcibly 
impressed upon the minds of those whose interest 
it is to raise an ample amount of produce to meet 
the wants of the people from our native soil. At 
the late meeting of the Cleveland Agricultural So- 
ciety, the chairman, Edmund Turton, Esq., ob- 
served : — 

"If farmers devoted the same attention to the culti- 
vation of the soil which they did to the improvement 
of cattle, he was convinced their crops would be two 
fold — they would grow sufficient for the coo sumption 
of this country— and put an end to that objectionable 
and ever agitating question, the corn laws." (Load 
applause.) 

It will be in the recollection of our readers, that 
the Earl of Zetland communicated at the meetiug 
of the Richmond Agricultural Society in the last 
year, the result of his experiments upon the appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda as a manure. The noble 
Earl has praiseworthily followed up his experi- 
ments this year, aud it will be seen from the sub- 
joined statement, that the result has been equally 
successful: — 

“ The Earl of Zetland observed that with respect to 
nitrate of soda, he had tried it to a greater extent per- 
haps than any other person. Last year be tried the 
experiment on a small scale, and it was eminently suc- 
cessful. This year he had tried it on a larger scale 
both in Cleveland and at Aske. Whole fields had been 
sown, so that he could not speak to its comparative 
effects. One of those fields spread with nitrate of soda 
(one cwt. and a half to the acre,) many gentlemen had 
seen. It contained a very fine crop of wheat, not pro- 
ducing less than 40 stooks an acre. {Applause.) He 
heard on the day previous that when the field was 
sown, the man had a little left in his bag, and he threw 
it over the hedge into a poor man’s garden at Aske ; 
and afterwards this poor man could not make eat why 
some patches of his garden were growing much better 
than the rest. This was as strong an instance as he 
could adduce of its beneficial effects. (Applause.) On 
grass land, too, nitrate of soda was very • valuable. 
If they sowed their initials with it, those initials would 
come up in grass as marked as possible. He tried it 
at Aske, and the grass was afterwards cut and weighed. 
In a remarkably good meadow field, where no nitrate 
of soda was sown, a given quantity of land weighed 
76 stone ; in the same quantity, where nitrate was 
sown, weighed 118 stone. {Ijoud applause.) He tried 
it on turnips, on this crop it had failed completely, and 
he had heard from the South that it would not benefit 
beans— but wheat, oat9, barley, and grass were cer- 
tainly greatly improved by it. (Applause.) His lord- 
ship concluded by expressing his regret that some parts 
of the fields of wheat had not been omitted with the 
nitrate, that he might have been able to have stated its 
comparative effects." {Cheers.) 

It is much to be regretted that experiments gene- 
rally, lose much of their value from the want of 
system and accuracy. A portion of a field in 
which any experiment is tried, should always be 
reserved in its natural state, in order that a com- 
parison might be made . — Mark Lane Express . 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
MODEL AND EXPERIMENTAL 
FARMS. 

Sir, — From a variety of circumstances, your 
valuable and interesting magazine for October 
came into my hands only this moruing, which 
makes me fear that this communication may be 
too late for your November number. But I 
cannot delay expressing the pleasure which 1 feel 
at your affording me an opportunity, by your re- 
marks on the proceedings of our Wester Ross 
Farming Society, of discussing the subject of 
model and experimental farms, through the 
medium of your magazine, so widely circulated 
and universally read. Your objection to experi- 
mental farms seems to be mainly in the difficulty 
of finding funds for their establishment ; and in 
reply to this, I now send you my prospectus for a 
model and experimental farm for this northern 
district, which the signatures appended to it prove 
to be a thing not totally impracticable. Now, 
though we of the W. R. farm society cannot com- 
mand funds for a model farm, except by raising 
shares (a mode to which, however, there can be 
no possible objection), the case with our Royal 
and Highland Societies is widely different. They 
have large funds at their disposal, they have large 
capital invested in various modes, which capital 
could be as safely invested in the stocking of one 
or more farms, under their superintendence, 
which would, if we judge from the profits on 
farming gained by all good agriculturists, return 
them a far larger revenue than it can invested as 
it now is, in the funds or in mortgage. If you 
say that there is a risk in losing the capital of the 
Society, from the bad management of such farms, 
I reply that, could such he the case, the Society 
would be unfit for directing the agriculture of this 
country, when, with all the information it pos- 
sesses, it could not accomplish what any farmer 
in Britain docs— pay his rent, and interest on his 
capital, with a handsome sum for his own main- 
tenance, proportioned to the size of his farm and 
the capital invested in it. So far from not giving 
an income equal to that received from Consols or 
mortgage, I think it may safely be asserted that 
with the advantages possessed by our societies, 
they could and must farm to a greater profit than 
any private individual possibly could, and that it 
presents no greater risk of mismanagement than 
from the Bank, insurance companies, and 
the thousand other joint stock companies which 
are so profitably managed by directors and com- 
mittees. 

Rut, supposing the Societies not to have suffi- 
cient funds at their disposal, why not commence a 
subscription for the purpose of establishing what 
would do more to advance the interests of agri- 
culture in ono year than all the prizes offered for 
cattle, seeds, &c., could do in twenty 1 Can it be 
supposed that when we see the tens and tens of 
thousands yearly subscribed by a liberal public for 
a variety of useful purposes, throughout Britain, 
that abundance of means would not pour into the 
Society’s coffers instantaneously on their making 
such a proposal. In a private petition on the 
sutject of experimental farms, which I last year 
laid before the Royal and Highland Societies, I, an 
humble, and comparatively poor individual, 
offered to subscribe £100 to either of the Societies 
which should first adopt my views ; and when wc 
know the large sum lately subscribed in Scotland, 


under the auspices of the Highland Society, to 
bnild and collect a museum for agricultural im- 
plements, can there be any doubt on the point of 
sufficient funds being subscribed ? Here was a 
large sum extracted from the proverbially poverty- 
stricken Scotch (to whom, in this instance, the 
term canny cannot be applied), from their strong 
desire to promote in aoy way what they hoped 
might be of advantage to agriculture, though, had 
they looked before them with tbeir usual sagacity, 
they would soon have perceived how totally 
thrown away was the collection of rubbish and 
implements long pronounced useless, and how 
much better applied would that money have been 
in collecting only the very best and most approved 
implements, and pointing them only out to their 
agriculturists. Yet, so eager was all Scotland for 
the possession of anything that they hoped might 
in the smallest degree benefit their agriculture, 
that in a year or a little more the whole sum was 
at the Society’s command. Can it, then, be 
doubted that for so useful a purpose as that of 
model and experimental farms, where our agricul- 
turists could at once learn without difficulty, and 
see before their eyes the proper and most produc- 
tive inodes of farming, the public purse would not 
be readily, freely, and liberally opened 1 There 
can, I assert, be no doubt on this point, and I 
trust to sec it carried one day, and that soon, into 
effect, if funds cannot otherwise be found. Tho 
only objection I know to the establishment of 
model farm 8 is the fear which the few best 
farmers may reasonably feel that, whereas their 
profits are now large, from the better crops their 
superior information and intelligence enables 
them to raise, the establishment of model and ex- 
perimental farms would soon so instruct our worst 
farmers as to put all on a par, and such a pro- 
fusion of grain would be raised as would lower 
present prices and profits immensely, putting an 
end to any necessity for the introduction of 
foreign grain. I confess to a little feeling of this 
nature myself, for I gain handsomely by my farms, 
and know that if all farmed on a good system I 
should be a loser ; so that if the result I foresee can 
be deemed disadvantageous to our country, I allow 
that model farms would indeed be a curse, and not 
a blessing. You, Mr. Editor, appear to sneer at 
the word “ throughout,” in our petition, but the 
perusal of my prospectus, now forwarded to you, 
will show the meaning of that word not to be so 
dangerous as you may suppose ; the system fol- 
lowed in a warm climate, and on fine soil, would 
not be a proper regulation for the cold climates 
and inferior soils common elsewhere, though we 
poor Scotch find that few things which succeed 
even in the favoured climate of bonny England 
cannot be practised in this our adverse situation, 
where care and attention are found to be worth 
more than climate and soil. But, certainly, it would 
be best that several farms were taken and culti- 
vated in the various soils and climates of different 
parts of Great Britain; and my prospectus will 
show an economical mode of attaining this, if the 
Royal and Highland Societies be as poor as the 
farmers of Wester Ross. I do not like to intrude 
longer on your pages and your readers ; all I ask Is 
that the subject be canvassed openly and fairly ; 
and if there are any 6trong arguments against the 
establishment of model and experimental farms 
you will oblige us by stating them, and giving us 
an opportunity of reply, for there can be no fear 
ns to how the discussion must end, carried on, as 
it I trust will be, in that good spirit which is the 
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distinctive mark of all true well wishers to their 
country. 

One word as to what you say of fallows. I was 
misrepresented in saying that fallows can be dis- 
pensed with in all seasons, and on all soils. I 
alluded chiefly to the soils of Ross-shire, a gravelly 
loam. I allow that wet seasons, and a variety of 
other circumstances, may make fallows advisable 
In some parts of Britain ; but when we see that a 
practice which existed extensively even on our 
own light soils now extinct, and know what can be 
done in clays by careful farming, and the adoption 
of means formerly unknown, I do think that 
fallows, in almost any soil, can in most instances 
be dispensed with. With much esteem for your 
valuable magazine, 

I am, your obedient servant, 

Conan , Oct . 2 6th. F. A. Mackbnzie. 

P. S. With regard to the report of ** Whitfield 
Example Farm,” to which you refer, I have 
perused it, but my stupidity Is such as to prevent 
my seeing that its example can in any way be 
followed, at least not by the canny Scot ; Ws can, 
I trust, suggest something more practical, as well 
as more profitable. 


HEREFORDS ». SHORT HORNS. 

Sir, — On tbefdtb of last month 1 received a letter 
from Mr. Bates, of Kirldeavington, near Yarni, in 
Yorkshire, to which, according to his request, I re- 
plied ; not being then aware that Mr. Bates had sent 
a duplicate of bie letter to me, to be inserted in your 
paper. As I kept no copy of my letter to Mr. Bates, 
I cannot follow his example in this matter ; but if 
Mr. Bates considers it desirable, he has my full con- 
sent to make the contents of my letter'public, though 
it is not altogether such an one as 1 should bare 
written with a view to publication, being rather a 
communication as from one friend or brother breeder 
to another, than a document intended for publicity. 
Now, however, that 1 have seen the letter of Mr. 
Bates in print, I feel that the public is entitled to 
know something of what I said in reply ; it was in 
substance as follows : — “ That the bad state of my 
health precluded my accepting of Mr. Bates's kind 
offer to show me his herd of cattle, which otherwise 
I should have had great pleasure in viewing ; but, 
that I should, nevertheless, fefe] much gratified in 
showing Mr. B. my own stock, should it suit bis 
convenience to come to see them. That I had myself 
tried many crosses in breeding both cattle and sheep, 
and bad witnessed the result of such trials made by 
ethers, all of which had signally failed where the 
object had been to obtain more the and weight by 
using large male animals with females of smaller 
dimensions: for instance, I have frequently seen 
the produce of a well formed Hereford bull of good 
quality, sad a short-homed cow, very superior to 
the produce of the short-homed bull and the Hereford 
cow. I could have stated to Mr. Bates, why, on the 
true principles of breeding, this was certain to be 
the result, had I not thought suoh s statement likely 
to raise a controversy between us, wbicl* from the 
state of my health, I was desirous to avoid. I stated 
that I had formerly sees what were then considered 
to be the best sort of short* borns in existence, and 
latterly, among others, those of Lord Spencer, with 
whom I had the pleasure to spend a few days at 
Wiseton, three years ago, yet that I had never seen 
anything to shake my belief that Hereford cattle 
would pay more money for the food they consumed, 
than any other breed with which 1 was acquainted — 


finishing mp letter, tf count, with an eulogy, (par* 
donable I hope in an old man) of my own particular 
sort. I made no allusion to my challenge^ which, 
after Mr. Bates's declaration that “ on principle'* 
be could net accept it, I felt would be impertinent ; 
neither did 1 notice what he said on the milking 
properties of his abort-boras, nor bis having often 
kept them solely on *' wheat straw and water” 
through the long northern winters. 1 did not men- 
tion, though of course I was aware, that Mr. Bates 
had been an extensive and sncceeaful exhibitor of 
stock at the Oxford and Cambridge meetings. 1 
now beg to inform Mr. Bates that I not only knew 
of bis success, but that 1 had satisfied myself by 
enquiry from competent sod unprejudiced judges of 
tbe merit his cattle possessed compared with others 
of the same kind, and also as compared With the 
best of other breeds. 

If 1 bad noticed and fully gone into all theta im- 

I iortant details, my letter would have been much 
onger than I intended, and were I to enter into 
them now, it would still he the case ; in a future 
letter I may probably go more fully into these sub- 
jects. My aeaire has long been, nod still is, to 
endeavour by all practicable means to ascertain which 
ia the best description of cattle for both breeder and 
feeder, that is, which sort will pay the moat money 
for the food they consume. I have repeatedly made 
public my willingness to find cattle to test this point 
with other sorts in the way I tlunk best, via., by 
keeping together, and feeding in the way usually 
adopted by grasiers, some aoimala of each breed, 
with this proviso, that the quantity of food consumed 
by each sort should be as nearly as possible ascer- 
tained. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

' John Prick. 

Poole House, Upton-on-Severn , AW. 5, 1840. 


WITHAM AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

This annual meeting of the gentry and agricul- 
turists and labourers (a branch of the Chelmsford 
Society), took place on Thursday, Oct. 8. The 
ploughing took place in a field belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Beadel, about a mile on the London road. 
At two o’clock the prizes to deserving labourers and 
servants were distributed from a waggon drawn up 
in front of tbe Society’s tent ; in the waggon were 
Lord Rayleigh, W. vf. Luard, Esq., J. H. Pattison, 
Esq., W. Walford, E«q., the Rev. j. P. Wood, and 
most of the other gentry of the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Disney (the President), addressed tbe 
winners of tbe prizes in a very appropriate speech. 

Lord RAYLEicn then moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Disney, which that gentleman acknowledged, 
and the company separated. 

THE DINNER. 

Upwards of 60 gentlemen sat down to a dinner 
at the White Hart Inn. 

John Disney, Esq., tbe President of the As*o- 
ci&tion, took the Chair, and there were present, Lord 
Rayleigh, C. G. Round, Esq., M.P. ; W. W. Luard. 
J. U. Paltisson, R. Ducaoe, T. Butler, H. Blood, 
C. Douglas, R. White, F. U. Pattisson, J. E. 
Walford, T. Lunrd, aud H. Dixon, Esqra.; Revds. 
J. P. Wood, C. Leigh, and ft. Ducane; Messrs, T. 
Crump, (Vice-Chairman), W. Hutley, J. Beadel, 
H. J. Beadel, J. Hutley, J. Beadel, jun., W. 
Shepherd, S. Lungley, T. Beadel, &o, dec. 

After the cloth bad been removed, the accustomary 
toasts were given. 
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The Pmesidbnt then said, they ware acaembled 
there for the purpose of promoting agriculture, and 
as President of the Sooiety he could say that few 
persons had contributed more to that object than 
their two Vice-PrasideoU, Lord Rayleigh and Lord 
Western. (Cheers .) They had not a better neigh- 
boor, or one more sincerely attached to the interests 
of agriculture, than Lora Rayleigh, who was a 
thorough friend of this Society and all its objects. 
(Cheers.) To say of Lord Western that be was an 
eminent friend to agriculture, would be only to tell 
them that the sun shone at nooo day— as a country 
gentleman be was a friend to those around him j and 


he could not put two names together more service- 
able to tbecoQdty than those two noblemeo. (Cheers.) 
He proposed the healths with all the honours they 
could give the toast. ( Drunk with cheers.) 

Lord Rayleigh returned thanks. 

The President said, he would now give the 
healths of a body of gentlemen who were attached 
to the interests of Agriculture — “ The Members for 
the County/’ (Cheers.) 

Mr C. G. Round returned thanks. 

The following statements of experiments which 
had been tried by Mr. Smyth Lungley, of Kelvedon, 
were then read by Mr. J. Beadel : — 


PRODUCE PER ACRE. 

BARLEY SOWN WITH VARIETIES OP MANURES, 1840. 


Manure. 

Quantity 
of Coro 
per acre 

Straw 

per 

acre. 

Cavings. 

Chaff. 


Price per 
Quarter. 

i 

Quantity and cost 
per acre. 

Qra. bu. 

ton.cUb. 

Cwt. lbs. 

Cwt lbs. 

Sprats. 

50 bush, per acre, 
at 9d. . . £1 17 6 
Carting.. 0 10 0 

7 1 




One Acre—Spratted. 

30s. 

f «. d. 
10 13 9 

1 10 6 

0 1 6 

0 3 6 

1 10 8 



... Sey 20*. per ton 

1 80 




2 88 



2 7 6 
Labour . • 0 2 6 

Deduct value of extra Manure .. 

.... 

12 9 3 

2 10 0 

2 10 0 

9 19 3 



Saltpetre. 

One cwt. per 
acre . . £1 9 6 
Carting and 
Labour.. 0 4 6 

6 6 




One Acre— Saltpetre. 

30s. 

10 2 6 

1 6 0 

0 1 0 

0 3 0 

1 5 7 



Say 20s. per ton 

1 34 




2 60 





1 14 0 

11 11 6 

1 14 0 



9 17 6 



Night Soil . 

20 bushels at 
29.4idJs£2 7 6 
Carting, &c.O 4 6 

6 4* 

■ 

fM 


One Acre—Poitteven's Disinfected 
Night Soil. 

30s. 

9 16 10J 
1 1 6 

0 1 0 

0 3 0 

1 3 2 

BBBH) 


. ... Say 20s per ton 

1 31 



T ■ . . 

2 54 



2 12 0 



11 2 4J 
2 12 0 

Net produce ...... 


8 10 4) 



Yard Manure . 

10 loads per 
acre,at5s.£2 10 0 
Labour and 
Carting. .0 5 6 

5 6 




One Acre-Common Farm Yard Manure 
Season much against the muck— land 
ploughed three times, and the weather 

30s. 

8 12 9 

1 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 3 0 

l 2 6 



. Say 20s. per ton 

1 31 




2 51 





2 15 6 

9 17 9 

2 15 6 



7 2 3 

It is presumed future crops will be be- 
nefited by this yard manure. 


No Manure, 

6 4* 




One Acre — No Manure . 

at 

30s. 

7 14 3 

0 19 0 
0 1 0 

0 2 6 

6 19 0 



, Say 20a p«r ton. ............ . 

i 7 




2 26 



Net produce 


8 16 9 


2 i 2 
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EAST RETFORD AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 

The establishment of the East Retford Agricultu- 
ral Society, and the locality to which its operations 
are more immediately confined, may form an excuse 
for offering a few observations by way of preludo to 
the report of this interesting meeting, which 
took place at Retford, and to which we direct the 
attention of all who take an interest in the success 
of agriculture, and, by consequence, in the general 
welfare and prosperity of the country at large. 

The district to which this society extends, con- 
tains a population of at least 55,000 souls, the prin- 
cipal portion of which are engaged in cultivating the 
soil. It comprehends the whole of the Hundred of 
of Bassetlaw, and every parish in the counties of 
York, Lincoln, Derby, and Nottingham — the town 
or village of which is situated within fifteen miles in 
a direct line from East Retford ; having an area of 
450,000 acres, and containing such an useful diversity 
of soils within its limits as to render such society 
not only advantageous but certainly highly desirable. 

The greater portions of these soils preponderate in 
favour of light useful sand and loam, which since 
the formation of the Chesterfield canal in 1777, have 
been brought into such a high state of cultivation as 
but few other neighbourhoods can boast of, and which 
has produced some of the finest sheep and cattle 
to be found in any other part of the kingdom. In 
proof of this assertion let us take a brief retrospect 
at some of the principal breeders for the last half 
century. 

First of these stands pre-eminent the late F. F. 
Foljambe, Esq., of Osberton, who seeing what the 
district required, liberally opened bis purse for the 
purchase of the famous bull ** Foljambe,”(son of the 
celebrated bull “ Hubback”) many of whose descend- 
ants are scattered up and down the country, still re- 
maining as monuments of the skill and judgment ma- 
nifested by this kind-hearted and much revered 
gentleman, who earned for himself a fame not to be 
forgotten either in Nottinghamshire or the adjoining 
counties. Contemporary with Mr. Foljambe was 
the late Mr. Turnell, of Ranby, whose stock, usually 
denominated the M Reasby breed/’ have conferred 
immense benefits on various parts of the country. 
This breed, however, is said not to be the pure short 
horn, although they are the descendants of Hubback; 
they sprung from a cow whose breed certainly was 
questionable, but whose worth was inestimable. 
Many of this breed are to be found in almost every 
county in England, and highly favoured must be he 
who possesses such a valuable acquisition to bis 
herd. Next to these in point of years stand the Hon. 
John Bridgeman Simpson, of £ahworth, who, from 
the celebrated bull •• Lancaster,” (purchased at the 
sale of the late Mr. Collins for 620 guineas) and some 
heifers from the same stock (one of which cost 190 
guineas), has produced a breed worthy of this or any 
other age or country. Next in point of time rose 
the late celebrated C. Champion, Esq., of Blyth, who 
produced some of the moat valuable stock that ever 
was, or perhaps ever will be raised ; as witness the 
immense prices which many of his cattle produced 
on various occasions; and even at the last (previous 
to his declining breeding altogether), and when some 
of bis primest stock had already been disposed of, 
the short horns sold at bis sale fetched the large sum 
of 7000 guineas. Proceed we next to notice Earl 
Spencer, of Wiseton. This distinguished nobleman 


has for a series of years occupied one of the highest 
situations in tbe country as a breeder of short horns. 
The assiduity with which he has followed it up, and 
the great care and judgment displayed by his lord- 
ship in the selection and management of his stock, 
has earned for him a fame and a character known 
nearly throughout the civilized world. Not only on 
the continent of Europe, but in America, in Australia, 
and various other parts of tbe globe, his lordship’s 
produce are to be fouud, conferring alike an honour 
upon their highly esteemed breeder, and a benefit 
upon tbose distant lands, where they are destined to 
produce results which tbe present generation eannot 
fully appreciate, but of which after ages will reap a 
benefit not now even to be calculated upon. Nor 
ought we to forget John Parkinson, Esq., of Ley- 
fields, who stands second to but very few in this im- 
portant branch of our domestic economy. Tbe very 
high prices which his stock has invariably realised, 
and the eagerness with which it has been sought 
after in every part of the kingdom, all tend to prove 
that his judgment is of a very superior order, and 
those of his produce of the most sterling kind. To 
George Clarke, Esq., of Barnby Moor, and Mr. Al- 
lison, of Bilby, tbe public are considerably indebted 
for the great encouragement which for years they 
gave to this important subject; latterly both bare 
declined the breeding of short horns. Next to them 
we may mention Mr. William Bower, of Moorgate 
House, who has for many years produced some 
excellent cattle, which has frequently obtained pur- 
chasers at good prices. There are several others in 
the district of minor importance, in this respect, but 
which our limits at present prevent us from notic- 
ing. Those whose names we have mentioned are 
all residing within a few miles of Retford. 

We secondly proceed to notice our past and pre- 
sent resident sheepbreeders and their produce ; and 
here we build ou a sure foundation — one, too, which 
can neither be shaken, nor its present superstructure 
outrivalled. For tbe last sixty years the Hundred 
of Bastetlaw has been the great nursery for prize 
sheep, whence have issued some of the very best 
which England has produced. This climax, however, 
has not been attained without an immense deal of 
trouble, — a great outlay of capital and the exercise of 
superior skill and judgment in tbe selection of such 
rams, and the adoption of such ewes, whose pro- 
duce was likely to be suited to the district in which 
they were destined to locate. For this purpose Lei- 
cestershire was scoured from end to end, whilst the 
length and breadth of tbe East Riding of Yorkshire 
was ransacked, and tbe best sheep were imported into 
Nottinghamshire which favour could accomplish, or 
money procure. During this period it was no un- 
common thing for 100 guineas to be given as tbe price 
of a ram for the ” season /* whilst ewes were pur- 
chased at a cost of seven times their intrinsic value. 
Perhaps one of the first persons who took the lead in 
this laudable but somewhat hazardous speculation, 
was the late Mr. Scott, of Torworth, whose flock 
about thirty years ago surpassed most others in the 
kingdom. The immense sacrifices which he made 
were, at that time, considered by many to be far 
greater than the profits which he was ever likely to 
realize; but he kept on “ tbe even tenor of bis way/' 
and bis successors have found their advantage in their 
predecessor’s immense outlay. Nor ought we to omit 
a^ain mentioning tbe name of the late Charles Cham- 
pion, Esq., of Blyth, whose ardour in the cause of 
improving tbe breed of sheen wa9 scarcely excelled 
by his well known predilection in favour of obtain- 
ing the very best of cattle. His memory will long 
live, and be cherished by all tbose agriculturists in 
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the district with whom he was so long and so honour- 
ably connected ; and for whom, and their descend- 
ants, he so long toiled to improve, and to further the 
interests of this most important branch of British 
enterprise. Next upon the list we shall notice is 
Richard Hodgkinson, Esq., of Morton Grange. For 
the last forty years this gentleman’s best attention 
has been devoted towards bringing his breed of sheep 
to the greatest perfection. In this great and impor- 
tant undertaking he has been very materially assisted 
by his extensive connexion with many of the most 
eminent breeders throughout the country ; and neither 
pains nor expense have been spared towards consum- 
mating this — the great and principal object of his 
ambition. The late William Hodgkinson, Esq., of 
Torworth, also well deserves to be had in remem- 
brance. His exertions were unremitting — his ex- 
penses immense, still he was not to be deterred ; and 
we believe we may add that one of the proudest days 
of his life was in 1839, when the silver cup was 
awarded to him at the Blytb show for his splendid 
pen of twenty clipped wethers. Nor ought we to omit 
to mention his son-in-law, Mr. Allison, of Bilby, 
whose flock perhaps surpasses most others in the 
district at the present period. His pen of twenty 
clipped wethers exhibited at the last Blytb show, and 
which obtained the prize, were allowed by compe- 
tent judges, from various parts of the kingdom, to 
be the very best ever exhibited in any part of the 
globe. George Clarke, Esq., of Barnby Moor, John 
Bradley, Esq., of Blytb, Mr. Inett, of Barnby Moor, 
Mr. John Clarke, of Mattersea Hill, Mr. Tlios. Wal- 
ler, Dane's Hill, Mr. Neale, of Scrooby, and seve- 
ral others, are names familiar te most of our renders, 
whose superior breed of sheep are not to be excelled 
in any other county or district In proof of this as- 
sertion we have only to call to our recollection that 
several of those gentlemen we have just named, 
actually challenged all England to produce a similar 
number of sheep to be exhibited against theirs at 
the late Blyth fair fortbeaum of 1000 guineas, but 
from that period, although nibbled at, bus not been 
accepted. With a district therfore so well furnished 
with men and materials for forming an agricultural 
society, we cannot doubt that the one whose proceed- 
ings we are about to record, will flourish for many 
years to come. It is true that " little Ollerton'* 
has set up for itself ; and Blyth and its circumjacent 
district form an independent association of its own, 
under the fostering care and splendid munificence 
of John Bradley, Esq. The Retford society, how- 
ever, aims not at rivalry, nor envies the exertions 
of others in the same laudable undertaking. It is 
her design to “ live and let live,” and under its 
present auspices we cannot doubt that its ultimate 
success is certain . — Doncaster Gazette . 


ON DRAINING MOSSY LANDS. 

Sir, — I would ask your numerous readers who may 
have had experience In the draining, &c., of low mossy 
lands, what is the best method to be adopted where the 
bottom is rotten, and where shells would sink and be- 
come useless ? Some land of this description is lately 
come into my possession, and I am at a loss to know the 
best course to be taken in such a ease. Manure it is 
well known is almost thrown away upon land in such a 
condition. Is there any general rule whereby to dis- 
cover the head of the spring ? whether the land in such 
places is somewhat higher! Any of your experienced 
readers who may give a word ot advice, will confer a 
favour upon a constant reader and 

A Cheshire Farmer. 

October 24 th, 1840, 


INTRODUCTION OF MERINOS 
INTO SCOTLAND. 

The introduction of merinos into Scotland direct 
from the continent forms, we Relieve, a new fact in 
the husbandry of this country. This baa been ac- 
complished by Mr. Graham, of Kincaldrum, in the 
county of Forfar. As the fact itself is new, it de- 
serves a little attention from us. About six years 
ago, Mr. Graham caused a friend of his in Brauens- 
burg, in East Prussia, to send him some Saxon 
sheep. These had been exhibited at a great show 
which annually takes place in that country, and at 
which the ewes purchased for him had obtained the 
highest prize. To give some idea of the price these 
sheep cost Mr. Graham, we have only to mention the 
fact, that a brother of Mr. Graham's rams was sold 
in Prussia three years ago for the sum of 1000 rix- 
tbalers, equal to 143/. sterling. On their importa- 
tion into this country, the sheep were kept on the 
lawn around Kincaldrum house throughout the year, 
with the assistance of a few turnips and straw m 
winter, and a covered cot into which they could re- 
tire at night and in bad weather. Mr. Graham bred 
from them for a few years, but found them too deli- 
cate in the constitution for the climate, from the 
want of the proper warmth and shelter they had been 
accustomed to abroad in winter. He then thought of 
crossing them with with other sheep, putting the 
Leicester tup to the pare Merino ewe, and the pure 
ram to the Cheviot ewe ; and the experiments have 
succeeeded remarkably well. The crosses are quite 
as hardy as the native breeds of sheep, requiring no 
other attention, and bearing to be soiled in winter 
on turnips in the field. The produce of both crosses 
have grown and thriven well, promising to be well 
formed and weighty sheep, but, as it was only last 
year that Mr. Graham began the creasing, and the 
sheep have not yet had time to attain to their full 
growth, it is as yet impossible to say to what weight 
their carcasses may ultimately attain. With regard 
to the wool, which is now-a-dayg an important par- 
ticular in the breeding of sheep, the quality of that 
of the pure Merino is very fine, for, although it is an 
admitted fact that its quality does deteriorate a little 
in this climate, still it is far finer than that of any 
of the native breeds. Three years ago, Mr. Gra- 
ham's fleeces fetched 3s. 6d. per lb. in Edinburgh, 
and the average clip was fully 4lbs. per carcass. The 
cross-wool is of course not so floe, but still very 
fine, and of a different texture, and far superior to 
any produced in this country. The fleeces of these 
weigh fully 51bs. each, and in order to let sheep- 
breeders themselves judge of its quality, Mr. Gra- 
ham, we understand, intends to exhibit his wool at 
the Highland and Agricultural Society's show at 
Aberdeen next October. As we believe that Mr. 
Graham has a few pure rams to spare, as well as 
a few cross ewes and tups, it may be worth while, 
new that the opportunity is within tbeir reach, for 
some of our sheep-breeders to try a cross with the 
pure Merino ram and the Leicester, Southdown, and 
Cheviot ewes, with the view of improving the quality 
of the wool, and at the same time seeing whether the 
symmetry and weight of the carcass cannot he 
maintained. The experiment of maintaining the 
carcass of the native breeds with the Merino cross, 
was tried long ago, from 1788 to 1804, by his late 
Majesty George III., aud did not then very well suc- 
ceed, but we conceive that many circumstances then 
operated to frustrate the object of those experiments, 
as well as those of a later date made by the Merino 
Society of 1811 . Among other disturbing influence^ 
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maybe mentioned the then recent introduction of 
an unknown race of animals — the general ignorance 
of the principles and practice of breeding sheep 
then, compared with the extended knowledge of 
these essential particulars in the present day— and 
the peculiar circumstances under which a royal flock 
was likely to be attended to. But these objections 
do not hold good now, and so far os the nature of the 
breeds themselves is concerned, there seems nothing 
to prevent the carcass of the Merino to be improved 
as well as that of any other breed. Indeed, so far 
from that, the late experiments of Lord Western 
rather bold out a strong encouragement to breeders 
to try the experiment. Lord Western has challenged 
all England to produce superior sheep to bis Anglo- 
Merino in symmetry and fat. We had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of them at the Oxford show of 
the English Agricultural Society last year, and must 
say that prettier sheep were not exhibited on the 
ground, nor any that proved fatter both inside and 
out, or died better as the phrase has it, on beiog 
slaughtered. The remarkable feature of these crea- 
tures was their carrying their fleeces for three years, 
during which, it seems the fleeces acquire a much 
greater proportion of the weight of 361 bs. in the lat- 
ter years than in the first year of that period. This 
interesting fact, now that it has been ascertained by 
experiment, is indicative of theposaibilityof uniting 
a tat carcass with a fine fleece— an union, the possi- 
bility of which, has long been denied by sheep- 
breeders in England. We do not profess to explain 
the reason why Lord Western’s sheep retain their 
fleeces in an unbroken state for more than one year. 
We shall feel obliged to any of our correspondents 
who can give us a satisfactory explanation of the cir- 
cumstances, to do it. Perhaps the practice of keep- 
ing the sheep constantly in the bouse may have some 
effect in producing the result, and if so, then we may 
expect that our other breeds might be made to pro- 
duce the same effect, new that the practice of 
bousing, in winter especially, is gaining ground in 
England. Altogether, we conceive that experiments 
in crossing and bousing the different breeds of our 
sheep, may bring out highly interesting results, as 
well in regard to the symmetry of the carcass, as the 
quality of the wool and the properties of the fleece. — 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 


STEAM PLOUGH.— On Saturday last, a trial was 
made in one of the fields on the estate of Petsil, near 
Glasgow, of the steam-plough, intended for tbe culti- 
vation of the sugar lands of British Guiana. This trial 
was completely successful, and gave great satisfaction 
to the numerous party who witnessed it (among whom 
we observed Colonel Campbell, of Poaslj. The field 
was laid out similar to those in the colony, which have 
canals on each tide, running parallel with one another. 
The machinery consists of two iren boats, one contain- 
ing a small high-pressure steam-engine, with a drum, 
round which the endless chain or rope is coiled, and 
the other a reversing pulley, by means of which the chain 
or rope is extended, and allowed to work whichever 
way is required ; the ploughs are attached to this chain, 
and made to work backwards and forwards with great 
rapidity and accuracy. Mr. MacRae, whose long 
residence in the colony, and great practical experience 
of the working of sugar estates, had directed his atten- 
tion, for a considerable time past, to the great and 
absolute necessity of employing some other power to 
supersede cultivation by manual labour, invented the 
steam-plough, which was executed by those enterprising 
engineers, Messrs. Thomas Edington and Sons, Phoe- 
nix Iron-works, whose great ingenuity in constructing 
and designing the various parts was vary much admired; 
—Glasgow Courier,— April 21, 


THE EPIDEMIC AMONGST 
CATTLE. 

The pecuniary loss sustained by farmers, whose 
cattle have been attacked by tbe epidemic, which 
has for some time past prevailed, renders oo 
apology necessary for occupying the most pro- 
minent part of our paper with some observations 
respecting it. The disease is still extending, and 
seems to be going northward, it has already 
reached Berwick-upon-Tweed, and will doubtless 
speedily progress into Scotland. It prevails at 
this moment to a very considerable extent in the 
county of Sussex, and the Brighton Gazette has 
the following observations upon the subject : — 

“ We regret to hear that a disease among the cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, is still very prevalent in Sussex. A few 
days ago, three fat hogs of Mr, Tucker, at Off ham, 
were attacked by the complaint, and two of them died. 
The cattle and sheep are seised with weakness in the leg*, 
and they roll and tumble about as if intoxicated, and 
numbers may be seen feeding whilst lying down. Mr. 
Tucker’s hogs are tbe only instance we have heard of, 
in which the disease has proved fatal. The malady hat 
a serious effect apon the stock markets. Butcben 
appear afraid to purchase ; and’ the breeders are. of 
course, desirous of disposing of their stock. The dis- 
ease, which appears to be very infectious, is productive 
of great inconvenience to breeders and purchasers, 
and it has baffled the skill and experience of veterinary 
surgeons. 11 

We are perfectly satisfied that the Brighton 
Gazette would not designedly give publicity to 
any erroneous statement, more especially when 
tending to produce mischievous results, and which 
the paragraph given above is most unquestionably 
calculated to do. That Mr. Tucker's pigs died 
we entertain no doubt, nor do we less doubt that 
if timely assistance had been rendered they 
would have recovered. The disease is fetal in 
but very few cases, mainly those in which the con- 
stitution of the auimal was in a bad state before 
the attack, or where the grossest negligence in 
treatment has been committed. That “ breeders 
should be desirous of disposing of their stock” 
would be a most mistaken policy, and that “ the 
disease has baffled the skill and experience of 
veterinary surgeons” is incorrect. That graziers 
should be anxious to sell their fat cattle, ready lor 
market, is not surprising, inasmuch as an attack 
of the disease causes the animals to lose flesh, and 
consequently deteriorates their value, or renders 
them unmarketable without a further outlay for 
feeding; but that breeders should seriously en- 
tertain the idea of selling their cattle from appre- 
hensions of their being attacked, is, as it seems to 
us, perfectly absurd. That tbe statement of the 
disease having “ baffled the skill :md experience of 
veterinary surgeons,” is incorrect, not only appears 
by the reports of veterinary surgeons themselves, in 
different parts of the country, but also by the 
success which has almost invariably attended 
the application of the remedies prescribed by 
Professor Sewell, and published a long time since 
by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
and republished by us a second time two weeks 
since. Veterinary suigeons can no more prevent 
the attack of this, than of any other disease ; but 
that they can cure it, and that the remedy is 
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simple, is shewn by the document to which we 
have above referred. 

It cannot be too forcibly impressed upon the minds 
of all persons whose cattle nave not been attacked, 
that the utmost watchfulness should be used with 
a view to discover the’ first symptom, when 
advice should be called ip, or, if not at hand, 
the remedy which has now been so universully ap- 
plied and as universally found successful, should 
be instantly resorted to. The waiting to see if 
the animal will get better, gives time for the 
disease to take stronger hold, and if productive of 
no other more serious consequence, renders the 
cure more protracted. When taken in the 
first stage the cure is simple and speedy, and 
the disease produces little effect on the animal ; 
if permitted to advance to the second stage, 
the consequences are much more injurious. In 
the number of “ The Veterinarian ” published this 
day, there are several interesting communications 
on the subject, one of the most interesting is an 
essay by Dr. Gilmiester, veterinary surgeon to 
Prince Thun and Taxis, at Regensburg!], in Bava- 
ria, upon the character of the disease as it appeared 
in Mecklenburgh, in the year 1839, and which was 
read in English by Mr. Erne, at the meeting of 
the Veterinary Medical Association, on the 26th 
May last. The disease, it appears, prevailed in 
Hungary and Lower Austria, in 1834, spread 
rapidly to Bohemia, Saxony , and Prussia, afterwards 
to Mecklenburg, entering the country at south and 
west, and proceeding to the north and east, and not 
only invaded the whole country, but spread through 
Germany, Holland, and France. Dr. Gilmiester 
considers the disease of the mouth and of the foot 
to be the same : in his experience they have not 
attacked the animal at the same time, but ge- 
nerally follow each other at a short interval of 
time. The disease of the foot was by far the most 
malignant, and fetal. This malady may be com- 
mumcated by inocculation, and has been taken by 
human beings. The communications of Mr. 
Charles Dickens, of Kimbolton, and of M r. Lepper 
of Aylesbury, are exceedingly interesting, and con- 
tain much valuable and practical matter, which 
may be perused with advantage by the farmer. 
We shall close these remarks by again enjoining 
continued vigilance to the appearance of animals 
which have not been affected with the disease, so 
that the shortest possible space of time be permit- 
ted to elapse between the appearance of the first 
symptom, and the application of the remedy, the 
the malignity of the disease, and the difficulty of 
cure increasing very rapidly by deity. 


FARMERS* CLUBS.— In support of our opinion 
last week, as regards the value of these institutions, 
we extract the following observations from the Rutland 
Club, advertised ia our 2d page. First, that after the 
general aooouats had been gone through, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that an exhibition of seeds, roots, 
implements Ac., should taks place next autumn. That 
351. should be applied (from the annual subscription 
fuudj to the purchase of standard agricultural works 
for the library ; and that at the next monthly meeting 
(on the 16tn Nov.) the present prevailing epidemic 
should be again discussed. The above analysis must 
clearly show to the practical agriculturist the important 
results that must emanate from such institutions.— 
LincoUukire Chronicle, 


ON LAYING DOWN PERMANENT 
PASTURES. 

Sin,— I feel extremely obliged to you for procuring 
the information I sought, respecting “ Soiling,” and 
if you would further oblige me by inserting this 
letter in your next magazine, I have no doubt some 
useful correspondent would give me information 
upon another subject, I mean the advantage of lay- 
ing down permanent pasture, without taking a 
white crop. 

Sinclair recommends it I know, but were profit 
and loss great objects of consideration with bim 1 

I have lately received the annexed letter, showing 
the great ad vautagea of soiling, as well as the value of 
Italian rye-grass, having myself witnessed the luxu- 
riant crops the writer grows of that very valuable 
rasa, l can bear testimony to the statement made in 
is letter, 

I am, your obedient servant, 

Tvao. 


Sin, — My plot of ground being only 1| acre of light, 
loomy soil, not of the richer sort, but rendered pretty 
fertile by attentively manuring it— and I need not 
tell you. Sir, that this would oot be more than 
sufficient to graze ooe cow during the six summer 
months— in this case, as well as in many others, neces* 
aity was made the parent of invention ; desiring that 
the produce in some way should be rendered to go 
as far as possible, 1 resorted to that invaluable plan 
of feeding within doors with cut grass from the 
ground, which has new been ray practice for years 
back ; but now having to do with this year, I shall 
say that on the 27th April last, my second year 
crop of Italian rye-grraa was knee high when I 
began cutting it to my horse and two cows ; in June 
I sold one cow to a butcher in good condition, which 
was replaced in about a fortnight by a poesy, which 
three has been kept entirely upon this produce until 
now, and I am often told by my man, “ unless you 
get another cow you cannot use all this grass/' and 
from its present appeartnee, I am led to suppose it 
will last until December. 

I would also say, that at the latter end of June, 
when about 4 feet high, and the taed ripe, I cut 
three-quarters of an aore, which was thrashed, and 
produced 30 measure of seed, part of which I have 
sold at 12s. the measure of 38 quarts ; the bay after it 
has been thrashed is almost the only food my horses 
subsisted on since then, having perhaps occasionally 
a handful of the green, and their high condition, 
although working, ia not exceeded by any other in 
the place, thus shewing the value of the Italian rya- 
grass, even as hay as well as green food. 

The only drawback that cao be urged against thia 
plan* is the labour of cutting and carrying the graas, 
this I consider it amply repaid by the produce of 
manure it affords. 

I proceed to calculate the profit at the lowest 
rates charged here, which is not for cows under 5s. 
per week, and horses more, and although this will 
keep them seven months, I will call it only six. 

3 heads for 26 weeks, at 5a. each . . £19 10 0 

30 measure# of seed, aay at 10s. 


(although selling at lfa.j 15 0 0 

34 10 0 

Deduct its worth as pasture.. ...... 6 10 0 


Nett profit. ... 28 0 0 
Thus affording 420 per cent, on the old plan# 
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ON THE DRAUGHT of PLOUGHS. 

TO TI1E EDITOR OP THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — A number of articles have of late appeared 
in your periodical on ploughs and their respective 
draughts. The subject is one of great importance, 
as it is closely connected with economy of 
management, and a saving in the expense of cul- 
tivation is equivalent to an increase of pro- 
duction. 

It is, however, unfortunate that in our enquiries 
as to the comparative excellence of the great va- 
riety of modern ploughs, there is too little 
reference to antecedent experiment ; and as a case 
in point, I would particularly instance the trials 
instituted to ascertain the merits of the Beverstone, 
of Arbuthnot’s, and within the last few years of 
Finlayson’s and Wilkie's. Although it is a question 
whether, on certain points, we have made any very 
marked improvements on the two first of these 
implements, always excepting, of course, the suc- 
cessful introduction of the friction wheel by 
Wilkie, and perhaps the invention of the skeleton 
body by Finlayson, for the first furrow on the 
strongest clays; yet the Beverstone and Ar- 
buthnot’s plough are almost forgotten, Finlayson’s 
and Wilkie's known only to few. 

It would appear that in many instances present 
inquiry is to a great extent but a revival of the 
past, and that, upon the whole, we are not making 
less positive advances than at first sight we should 
imagine. Notwithstanding all that has been 
written, we are still undecided as to whether 
wheel or swing ploughs are easiest of draught, 
and as to their comparative value in other respects, 
we still require a series of experiments to deter- 
mine the proper point of attachment of draught , 
whether to the point of the beam, to the axle of 
the wheels, or from the body of the implement, 
and lastly, the G. O. system of double horses is 
still under comparison with the line method of 
attaching the moving power. All these have 
been open questions more than half a century. 

It were to be wished, therefore, that some in- 
fluential person or society would take the matter 
up, and, by rendering our knowlejge on the 
subject as precisely accurate as careful inves- 
tigation could make it, confer a lasting benefit on 
the agricultural public. In the meanwhile, we 
may welcome the appearance of the “ Experiments 
of P. Pusey, Esq., M.P.," as being the most satis- 
factory, and, upon the whole, the most conclusive 
of modern times,— the most curious, too, sub- 
versive as they are of some of our most favourite 
theories. Elaborate, however, as they are, and 
decisive as they would appear to most on the par- 
ticular question of the general practicability of the 
two horse system, yet, on this one point, the trial 
on tenacious clay wasnot so complete as might be 
desired. There is a plough, Finlayson's skeleton 
plough, the existence of which is apparently un- 
known, and yet the very implement invented for 
the circumstances in question. Had, therefore, 
Mr. Pusey tried the skeleton against the other 
ploughs, the result would have been most satis- 
factory ; until that is done we are still unable to 
decide whether the Scotch system is universally 
applicable or not, and especially in the difficult 
circumstances in which of these trials it failed. 

If, therefore, some society or patriotic individual 
competent — and no one is more so than is Mr. 
Pusey, to solve the problem of 4< wheel or swing 
ploughs, of the plough of absolutely the lightest 


draught, and of the possibility of the introduction 
of the G. O. system on strong laud — ” if some 
such person as Mr. P. would undertake to conduct 
the experiment, I would venture to submit that 
the comparative trial of three forms of plough 
hitherto but little noticed would most probably 
satisfactorily determine the points at issue. 

The forms I would recommend are — 

1. Wilkie’s friction wheel plough. 

2. Finlayson’s skeleton plough. 

3. The best Scotch plough, with the Beverstone 
wheel apparatus. 

The recommendation of the third form may ap- 
pear singular, inasmuch as there is no such plough 
in existence ; the addition, however, of the singu- 
larly scientific wheel system of the Beverstone to 
an iron Scotch plough might readily and cheaply 
be made, and would, I am persuaded, constitute a 
wheel plough superior, perhaps, to any in the 
world. 

The comparison of this wheel plough with 
Wilkie’s (No. 1), the best swing plough, of which 
I have any knowledge, would go far to decide the 
question of the comparative value of wheel or 
swing ploughs ; and, again, the trial of Finlayson's 
skeleton plough (No. 2) upon clay lands would 
determine the possibility of the two horse system 
on soils on which it has hitherto been deemed im- 
practicable. These three forms would, in fact, 
embrace every variety of soil and circumstance ; 
and experiments carefully conducted would ascer- 
tain all we can reasonably expect to accomplish. 

October, J. N. 

Note , — For plate and description of the Bever- 
stone plough itself, see Annals of Agriculture, vol. 
33, page 192. 


ON SUBSOIL-PLOUGHING. 

TO J. WEST, ESQ., COLLINGHAM. 

Sir, — Allow me to thank you most respectfully 
for your polite communication respecting the 
subsoil plough, noticed in this month's Farmer** 
Magazine, by that eminently practical farmer, Mr. 
J. Wright, of Collingham. Knowing both from 
private aud public sources, that you also have 
paid great attention, and are highly interested in 
the subject of subsoil-ploughing, I feel satisfied 
you would confer weighty obligations on farmers 
in the principality of Wales, if your valuable time 
would permit, by forwarding further information 
upon “ the soils best adapted to the operation of the 
subsoil plough , and also the kind of plouyh , most 
easily and advantageously worked, in the princi- 
pality," should your knowledge extend so far. 

In Mr. Wright’s letter, headed Important to 
Farmers, he states that the method adopted by him 
was most effectual for the destruction of that 
annoying little animal the wire-worm. Mr. W. 
does not state whether this plough can be worked 
by two horses, or not, he says that he procured his 
plough from a Mr. Smith, a Scotchman. Now I 
believe Mr. Smith's subsoil plough cannot be 
worked with less than four or even six horses. 
I do not mean to doubt for a moment, but an 
ample equivalent would be derived from the 
employment of such a team, even in the destruc- 
tion of the wire-worm, but my enquiry is, and I 
know your extensive experience both in England 
and Scotland will be highly satisfactory towards 
answering this enquiry, is this plough mentioned 
by Mr. W right as Mr. Smith's subsoil plough, or 
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is Mr. Murray's plough brst adapted to lands in 
the principality of Wales, generally , and the 
county of Denbigh in particular , and if either of 
them is so constructed that two powerful horses 
can work them effectually ? 

The result of your experience, through the 
medium of that extensively circulated journal, 
the Mark Lane Express , if the Editor will be so 
obliging as to insert this letter, and your com- 
munication in answer to it, will be very much 
esteemed and obliged. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Ruthin, North Wales, Oct . 1840. 


DARLINGTON AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The third 'meeting was held last month, which 
drew together great numbers of influential farmers 
and others from the neighbourhood. The display of 
stock of all kinds was excellent, the caws and aheep 
of the flrst rate quality. There was an heifer, two 
years and a half old, belonging to Lord Zetland, 
which was much admired for its size and symmetry. 
This has been the best meeting ever held. The fol- 
lowing were the premiums awarded : — 

CATTLE. 

Fortliebest bull, one year old, and not exceeding 
four, 20 sovereigns, to Mr. S. Deighton, of Winstone. 
For the second best bull, 5 sovereigns, to Mr. May- 
nard, Snow Hill, six competitors. 

For the best cow in calf, or that has produced a 
calf since the first of January last, 5 sovereigns, 
to Mr. J. Booth, Killerby, nine competitors. 

For the best two year old heifer, in calf or 
milk, 5 sovereigns, to Earl of Zetland, six compe- 
titors. 

For the best yearling heifer, 3 sovereigns, added 
to a sweepstakes of 10s. each, to Mr.T. Sowerby, 
Newton, six competitors. 

SHEEP. 

For the best tup, 3 sovereigns, added to a sweep- 
stakes of 10s. each, to Mr. Robert Watson, Hilton, 
four competitors. 

For the best shearling tup, 3 sovereigns, added to 
a sweepstakes of 10s. each, to Mr. T. Allison, Fow- 
berry , three competitors. 

For the best tup lamb, 1 sovereign, added to a 
sweepstakes of 10s. each, to Mr. Hartley, Middleton- 
lodge, three competitors. 

For the best pen of five ewes, that have brought up 
lambs in the present year, 3 sovereigns, to Mr. C. 
Watson, three competitors. 

For the best pen of five gimmers, 3 sovereigns, to 
Mr.C. Watson, three competitors. 

PIGS. 

For the best boar, 2 sovereigns, added to a sweep- 
stakes of 5s. each, to Mr. R. Kitchin, Darlington. 

For the best sow in pig, or produced a litter 
within four months previous to tne day of shew- 
ing, 2 sovereigns, to Mr. C undale, Otley Field. 

For the best fat pig the property of a cottager, 1 
sovereign, to Mr. C. Brotberton, Darlington, eight 
competitors. 

For the best fat pig, 1 sovereign, to be added to a 
sweepstakes of 5s. each, to Mr. J. Simpson, Darling- 
ton, three competitors. 

HORSES. 

For the best mare in foal for hunters, 5 sovereigns, 
to Mr. T. Sowerby, sen., nine competitors. 


For the best mare in foal for breeding saddle horses 
for the road, 5 sovereigns, to Mr. B. Harrison, New- 
biggio, ten competitors. 

For the best mare in foal for breeding carriage 
horses, 5 sovereigns, to Mr. Jacques, St. Trinians, 
eleven competitors. 

For the best mare in foal for breeding draught 
horses, 3 sovereigns, to Mr. Wilkinson, Hurworth, 
six competitors. 

For the best two year old filly for breeding car- 
riage horses, 2 sovereigns, added to a sweepstakes 
of 10s. each, to Mr. Wood, Croft, four competitors. 

For the best three year old colt for saddle, two 
sovereigns, added to a sweepstakes of 10s. each, to 
Mr. Dunn, Stockbum, four competitors. 

For the best three year old colt for harness, 

2 sovereigns, added to a sweepstakes of 10s. each, 
to Mr. Maynard, Snow-Hall, six competitors. 

One sovereign added to a sweepstakes of 10s. 
each, for the best two year old colt, for saddle, 
to Mr. J. Richmond, Sadberge, six competitors. 

One sovereign added to a sweepstakes of 10s. 
each, for the best two year old colt for harness, 
to Mr. J. Richmond, Sadberge, three competitors. 

One sovereign added to a sweepstakes of 10s. each, 
for the best yearling colt for saddle, to Mr. Maynard, 
Snow-Hall, two competitors. 

One sovereign added to a sweepstakes of 10s. each, 
for the best yearling colt for harness, to Mr. J.Em- 
merson, Erybolme. 

One sovereign, added to a sweepstakes of 10s. 
each, for the best foals, colts and fillies, by a blood 
horse, to Mr. Jaquea, St. Trinians, fourteen com- 
petitors. 

One sovereign added to a sweepstakes of 10s. 
each, for the best foals, colts and fillies, by a coach 
horse, to Mr. Smith, Summerhouse, two compe- 
titors. 

WOOL. 

For the best five fleeces of wool, two sovereigns, 
to Mr. Wheatley, Forth Moor, three competitors. 

EXTRA STOCK. 

The following premiums were given for extra stock, 
according to their merit, at the discretion of the 
judges. 

Earl of Zetland, Aske, five shearling wethers, 10s. 
Earl of Zetland, Aske, steer, 20s. 

Mr. Thornton, Stapleton, four cows, 20s. 

Mr. Thornton, Stapleton, six heifers, 10s. 

Mr. W. Allan, Grange, four saddle horses, four years 
old, bred by owner, 10s. 

Mr. Lawson, Stapleton, six cows, 20s. 

Mr. Lawson, Stapleton, bull calf, 20s. 

Mr. P. Toulmin, Darlington, heifer calf, 10s. 

The dinner was afterwards held at Mr. Brodie’s, 
the King’s Head. Upwards of 90 gentlemen sat 
down to dine, John Allan,Esq., presided, and Donald 
M‘Lean., Esq., the talented member for Oxford resid- 
ing at Witt on Castle, was vice-chairman, Allan and 
Henry Pascoe Smith, Esqs., were also of the party. 
The usual toasts were given from the chair and ac- 
knowledged by several of the gentlemen present. 
Joseph Pease, Esq., M.P., for South Durham, re- 
sponded to the healths of the members for South 
Durham, and stated that he had received abetter from 
Mr. Bowes, expressive of bis regret at not being 
able to be present. T. C. Granger, Esq., in able 
terms, acknowledged the health of the gentlemen of 
the bar. Mr. Booth, of Killerby, responded to that 
of the successful competitors, and Mr. Walton on 
behalf of the unsuccessful ones. Mr. Walton ap- 
propriately remarked that a failure amidst so much 
that was so vastly superior, was no very great dis- 
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parsgement to those who had not been successful on 
this occasion. Fras. Mew burn, Esq., acknowledged 
the toast which was given respecting the trade and 
town of Darlington, and in eloquent terms contrasted 
the town with what it was when he first knew it, 
and what it had arrived to in the present day. The 
greatest unanimity and good feeling prevailed. The 
worthy host had done bis part well, and the goodness 
of the cheer, the exhilarating character of the 
speeches, and the interesting nature of the subject 
which had brought them together, rendered the 
scene animating and imposing. 

Donald M‘Lean, Esq., occupied the chair, after it 
had been vacated by Mr. Allan, and in the course of 
the evening made some appropriate remarks on the 
monetary system, and on the beneficial tendency of 
landlords stimulating their tenants on in the pnrsuit 
of agriculture, which would eventually benefit the 
country at large. TbiB was the best meeting decidedly 
which has keen held. 

The judges were Messrs. Button, Severs, and 
Alderson. 


ON LUCERNE. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

I beg leave, through the medium of your journal 
to ask your numerous readers, who may experi- 
mentally understand the manner of cultivating Lu- 
cerne. 

When is the proper time to sow it ? and what sort 
of land is best suited to it ? and the price of the 
seed ? Has it been proved to be superior to vetches 
as food for horses ? Iam informed that three suc- 
cessive crops may be obtained, but am doubtful 
whether it would not cut out light, and be too suc- 
culent or sappy to be considered good horse food. 
If any kind reader would satisfy me on these points, 
I shall feel glad. I am highly pleased to see the 
numerous questions asked almost every week, so 
promptly and kindly answered by our better ex- 
perienced tillers of the soil. — And am yours, re- 
spectfully, W r . S. 


Sir, — Having been a successful grower of 
lucerne for some years, I beg to offer a few re- 
marks for the information of a correspondent, 
under the signature of W • S., in your last week's 
Express. 

The 9oil best adapted for the growth of lucerne 
is a good deep loam, having a substratum of open 
rock, or, as it is sometimes termed, “ ratchel.” 
It is important that the soil should be dry, and 
neither too light nor too tenacious, for it is never, 
that I am aware of, found to succeed upon light 
sand or strong clay lands. It is hardly possible to 
have the land in too high condition for this plant ; 
and it is impossible to cultivate it to advantage 
without the greatest attention is paid to keeping 
it clean in all its stages. On this account, it 
should always be sown upon a naked fallow, be- 
cause if sown with a crop of corn, there is no 
chance of weeding until the corn is removed, 
which has often proved too late, and it never 
grows freely under the shade of any other plant. 

The best time for drilling the seed 19 the latter 
end of April or early in May, at the rate of twenty 
pounds per acre, in rows not less than twelve, or 
more than fifteen inches asunder. 

Some persons consider this a very unnecessary 
entity of seed* and that the rows are too near 


each other ; but I have found by experience that 
both my statements are right. The newly im- 
ported seed is the safest to purchase, as it is of 
course of great importance to have it as fresh as 
possible ; and the price is generally about one 
shilling a pound in this neighbourhood. When 
the land is in a fit state both as regards eleaniincss 
and condition (and it is useless to attempt the suc- 
cessful cultivation of lucerne without perfection in 
both) the 6eed may be most conveniently put la 
with the simple hand turnip drill, (commonly 
called the barrow drill) having one man to poll 
and another to guide it, but in order to get in a 
sufficient quantity it will be necessary to return 
upon the row, so as to sow it twice over. 

As the seed should not be buried more than two 
inches, and covered lightly, I have found that a 
man with a common hay rake has done this very 
effectually and expeditiously by raking across the 
drilled rows as soon as they were finished. 

The plant will rise high enough to be mown 
once in the first year, but for many subsequent 
years three, and in some situations four heavy full- 
grown crops will be obtained. 

To insure this extraordinary produce, peat 
cleanliness and good condition are the essentials. 

Two or three careful weedings at the least will 
be necessary during each summer, as the crop is 
removed, and a liberal dressing of some sort of 
manure will be requisite every winter. I have 
found rape-dust, sown upon the land after the rate 
of nearly half a ton an acre, the most successful 
tillage ; though very good results have followed the 
application of a good dressing of well-rotted manure 
in which linseed cake has been consumed. It 
must, however, be noted that the quantity of 
manure to be applied must necessarily depend 
upon the quality of the soil. 

Horses are particularly partial to lucerne, and 
it agrees well with them ; in fact, it appears to be 
better suited for them than any other description 
of stock, though I have found it highly beneficial 
when given to mtloh cows in the yard, daring 
very hot weather, and particularly as by so doing 
it secures them from the almost maddening attacks 
of the gad-fly when in the pastures. 

I shall have pleasure in rendering any further 
information in my power that may be required. 
And remain, Sir, your obedient servant. 

South Yorkshire , Oct . 28 /A. J. H. 


EMBLEMATIC PROPERTIES or FLOWERS. 
— The fair lily is an image of holy innocence ; the pur- 
pled rose a figure of heartfelt Jove ; faith is represented 
to us in the blue passion-flower ; hope beanos forth from 
the evergreen ; peace from the olive branch ; immor- 
tality from the immortelle ; the cares of life are repre- 
sented by the rosemary ; the victory of the spirit by tbs 
aim ; modesty by the bine fragrant violet : compassion 
y the peony ; friendship by toe ivy *, tenderness by the 
myrtle ; affectionate reminiscence by the forget-me-not ; 
German honesty and fidelity by the oak-leaf; unas- 
sumingness by the corn-flower (the cyane) ; and the 
auriculas, '* how friendly they look upon us with their 
child-like eyes.” Even the dispositions of the human 
toul are expressed by flowers. Thus, silent grief is 
pourtrayed by the weeping willow ; sadness by the an- 
gelica ; shuddering by the aspen; melancholy by the 
cypress ; desire of meeting again by the starwort ; the 
night-smelling rocket is a figure of life, as it stands en 
the frontiers between light and darkness. Thus, nature, 
by these flowers, seems to betoken her loving sympathy 
with us ; and whom hath she not often more consoled 
than heartless and voiceless men were able to dot-* 
Dublin Review . 
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HYDROS ULPHATE OF LIME AS 
MANURE. 

TO THE EDITOR 07 THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— Will you permit me, through the 
medium of your extensively circulated Journal, to 
ask Dr. Madden, of Penicuik — to whom the 
Highland Society awarded the premium of twenty 
sovereigns — a question relative to the hydrosulphate 
of lime, or, as he calls it, sulphuret of calcinen. 
In his account of the turnip plant, he mentions 
“ that considerable stress of late has been put 
upon the existence of these peculiar saline com- 
pounds which occur in some crops, and it has 
been asserted, with very greatplausibility, that they 
are quite essential to the growth of the plant, and 
that their absence is fatal to the success of the 
crop consequently, if this statement is strictly 
true, the most important requisite for a manure 
for turnips is its containing a supply of the 
hydrosulphate of lime. Dr. Madden, I have no 
doubt, is aware of the fact, that England, Scotland, 
and Wales abound with manufacturers of soda 
water ; you will immediately ask what has soda 
water to do with hvdrosulphate of lime ; that 
brings the question I am about to ask. In the 
making of soda water, an immense quantity of 
whiting or chalk is used; it is put into large 
leaden gasometers or jars, and well mixed to the con- 
sistence of thick cream with water ; when that is 
done, diluted sulphuric acid is poured gradually 
on the mixtnre, until the whole of the carbonic acid 
gas is disengaged ? The sulphnric acid having 
a greater affinity for the chalk, a considerable 
effervescence takes place, which disengages the 
whole of the fixed air, and leaves the mixture in 
the leaden gasometer or jar, as I conceive , a 
hydrosulphate of lime . Dr. Madden states in the 
Farmer's Magazine for October, page 265, that 
“A manure for turnips must contain the hydro- 
sulphate of lime, or at least he capable of supply- 
ing the elements of that salt for It is self- 
evident, that since this substance exists in the 
plant (considering that neither of its constituents 
are of organic orlgn) , it must he supplied to it either 
by the soil or the manure ." Now, if this hydrosul- 
pnate of lime, which is thrown away as refuse by 
soda water manufacturers generally, be really so 
valuable , it is of great importance to agriculturists 
to know that it can be had in such quantities, and 
so cheap; and thus agriculture and commerce 
would be going hand in hand. Should this meet 
the eye of Dr. Madden, and set the enquiry on 
foot, permit me to ask, the best method or mixing 
this hydrosulphate for the purposes of agriculture, 
whether with earth or stable manure, or any other 
composition. 1 beg to apologize for thus troubling 
you, but as it is an enquiry in which many of 
your readers will feel interested, l hope you will 
excuse it. 1 remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ruthin, Oct . 28, 1840. Robert Ellis. 


APPRENTICES TO FARMERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER^ MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I shall be very much obliged by some of 
your numerous and intelligent readers imforming 
me, through the medium of your Journal, on what 
terms young men are put put apprentice to fanners, 
what part of the country is beat to go to, and bow 
long he should be bound, to learn hit business 


thoroughly. By inserting this in your next number 
you will oblige. 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Juvenile Reader. 
Dewsbury , Yorkshire , Sept . T, 1840. 

THE FARMERS' AND GENERAL FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE, LOAN, AND AN- 
NUITY INSTITUTION, — This institution, the 
commencement of business in which extends over 
the brief space of six months, may, we are happy to 
learn, be considered as firmly established, having 
met with a success which at once ensures its dura- 
tion, as it affords satisfactory evidence of the interest 
it has created, and the favour with which it has been 
received by the agricultural body of the United 
Kingdom. There is one peculiar feature attendant 
on the scheme which we do not remember to have 
met with in any other institution of a similar nature 
— vis., the appropriation of one tenth part of the 
profits to a scientific object, and thus creating an ad- 
ditional interest in, and claim on, the large and in- 
fluential body to whom the objects of the company 
ara more immediately directed. Insurance Com- 
panies have, within the past few years, considerably 
increased, and we now find that each class is fairly 
represented. We have the Clerical Insurance Com- 
pany, the Dissenters’, the Licenced Victuallers, and 
others, each calling on their respective sects or con- 
nections to lend their aid in support of establish* 
meats which are intended to represent each class. 
Indeed, without in anyway trenching upon, or de- 
tracting from, the several general and old* established 
companies, we can readily imagine that they may, 
generally speaking, reckon on support and en- 
couragement from those who have heretofore omitted 
to avail themselves of the advantages held out by 
institutions of this nature. In the present instance, 
of the setting apart one-tenth of the profits, we find 
that the " tithe** is appropriated to agricultural pur- 
suits, instead of being taken from it — a portion of 
which ia devoted to the distribution of rewards to 
deserving agricultural labourers, and the residue to 
purposes connected with the interests of the landlord 
and fanner. This novel feature will, doubtless, be con- 
sidered by many aa an incentive to the industrious la- 
bourer, and, by producing a moral effect on hiamind, 
render cases of incendiarism less frequent. Another 
rominent feature which may be observed upon is, that 
aving reference to deferred snouities, a provision 
being made, by which, in case of death, or inability 
to make further payments, the whole of the meney 
advanced is returned. This is an important con- 
sideration, for, in many cases, where persons would 
be iuduced to insure, the apprehension of being un- 
able to keep good their payments is a considerable 
drawback, and too frequently prevents them from 
availing themselves of the benefits which they 
might otherwise derive. We have said sufficient le 
invite attention to the prospectus of the company 
now before us, but into the details of which it cannot 
be expected we should enter. The number of pro- 
prietors, including many wealthy landlords and far- 
mers, we understand, has reached 1200, while the 
proposals for policies, in less than six months, have 
exceeded 2000 — the "life business" being in like 
proportion. It is pleasing thus to be able to record 
the success of an institution, legitimate initsobjects, 
and which promises to yield to the assured more 
than the usual advantages. It will be observed, on 
reference to the prospectus, that the society is under 
the auspices, ana directed by many influential noble- 
men and gentlemen intimately associated with agri* 
cultural pursuits .— Mining Journal, 
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ON MANGEL WURZEL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Your correspondent from Harverfordwest 
(under date of Sept. 3, inserted iu yeur last number) 
requests tbe opinion of mangel wurzel growers as to 
the cause of so many bulbs running to seed. I am 
of opinion sowing so early as the first week in April 
may be one cause, and the peculiarity of this season 
in the luxuriant growth of vegetables another. 
I drilled four acres, 28tb, 29tb, April, and 1st and 
2nd of May last, and a great many ran to seed in 
September ; but not so many as your correspondent 
asserts his did, viz., one-fourth. I should sny about 
one-twentieth of mine, which I have drawn out and 
consumed by dairy cows, which helped to keep up 
their milk at a time when grass was falling off in 
consequence of very dry weather. 

1 am, Sir, your constant reader, 

Wm. Daniel. 

Coton Park , Burton-npon-Trent, Oct . 16, 1840. 


Sir,— 1 was on the point of writing to yon the other 
day to ask if any of your numerous correspondents 
could account for the running to seed of mangel 
wurzel .when I observed in a late number of your paper, 
that this question had been asked; and in the Mark 
Lane Express of the 19th intt., Mr. Daniel, of Coton 
Park, (in reply) thinks that sowing so early as the first 
week in April may be the cause, and I perceive that 
Mr. C. Hillyard, of Stranraer, is much of the same 
opinion, and states that “ the seed should not be sown 
previous to the 20th April/' 

Now 1 this year sowed an acre, and I commenced 
on the 16th April, and carried it on at intervals till the 
21st May ; yet 1 never had so many roots run to seed 
as I have had this season, and I really can see no differ- 
ence between tbe early or late sown; throughout August, 
September, up to the date of this, 1 have had roots 
running to seed, much to my annoyance and loss, and 1 
shall be glad if any of your correspondents can point 
out a remedy, in order that 1 may '* clap a stopper” 
over this another year. — I remain, your obedient ser- 
vant, Algernon Capkl, K.N. 

PS. I find the yellow globe beats long red in running 
to seed. 

Bideford, 22nd Oct., 1840. 


Sir, — A s I am a grower of Mangel Wurzel, I 
beg to state to your correspondents my opinion on 
the cause of its running so much to seed. I en- 
tirely differ from Mr. C. Hillyard and others 
on the subject, and that it is not caused by early 
sowing, as he supposes. I have sown the seed in 
March, and had not half so many roots run to seed 
as I have this year, and did not sow the seed till 
the 9th of May. 

I think there are two principal causes ; the first, 
sowing old seed. It is well-known, by the expe- 
rienced horticulturist, that the seed of the melon 
and cucumber, if sown five or six years old, it will 
show flower and fruit much sooner, and more 
abundant, than seed sown one year old : and so I 
think with the Mangel Wurzel, the seed of which 
retains its vital principle about the same length of 
time. From this circumstance, and from other 
observations which I have made, it is my opinion, 
that the younger the seed the less the root will run 
to seed. The other cause is a dry soil, combined 
with a dry atmosphere; for I have often expe- 
rienced, when wanting to throw a plant into flower, 
that by confining its roots, and keeping the soil in 
which it grows as dry as possible, with barely suf- 
ficient moisture to keep it growing, it will flower 


much sooner than under the contrary treatment ; 
and so I find, that, in a dry season, I have more of 
these mangel roots run to seed than in a moist 
growing time. Independent of the above causes, 
there are others, such as bad seed, that is, seed 
sowed from roots not well selected, See. 

Allow me to take this opportunity of answering 
a " Constant Reader” in your last. The best time 
of drawing the Mangel W urzel is the middle and 
latter end of October, if the frost do not affect them 
sooner. I generally store mine in an outhouse, 
and case them round lightly with straw, and never 
find the weather affect them. I find them keep 
best with the roots left on, if in a dry state. 

In conclusion, sir, I beg to thank you for the 
very useful information you give us (farmers), and 
for your able advocacy of our interest. — I am, 
Mr. Editor, your very obedient servant, 

Thomas Barrt. 

Middle Clay don, Nov . 5, 1840. 


THE SHORT-HORNED BREED. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ABERDEEN CONSTITUTIONAL. 

Ythanside, Oct. 24, 1840. 

Sir, — A correspondent in the Aberdeen Journal of 
the 21st curt., after proving pretty clearly that tbe so- 
called Aberdeenshire breed has, by dint of crossing, 
almost ceased to be a distinct variety, expresses some 
anxiety to know whether the experiment has been tried 
of proceeding beyond the first cross, and what may be 
the result. After glancing over his letter, it has oc- 
curred to me that, living in the centre of a district where 
short- horned cro99es of all degrees have been bred to a 
greater extent than any where north of the Dee, and 
perhaps in general with greater success, I might be 
able, with your permission, to afford some in formation 
on Ibis matter to your various and widely- diffused read- 
ers. I am well aware that all 1 can bring forward is 
equally, or better, understood by those in my vicinity, 
aod to such 1 mutt apologise for my intrusion ; but 
with others, I know the case to be different, and if agri- 
culture is ever to be placed on the broad basis which it 
so well merits, among the various branches of human 
industry, I can ^e no better means for attaining ths 
desirable object than by tbe practical farmers in any 
one quarter making such experiments as come under 
their notice, known to the farming community at large, 
while the wide circulation of the public press now 
affords an excellent medium for the purpose. Some 
eighteen or twenty years ago. the breed of cattle here, 
from whatever cause, was allowed on all bands to be 
on the decline in point of intrinsic value, and various 
expedients were resorted to for remedying this evil, 
most of which signally failed. The fame of tbe short- 
horns was known solely from report, when the late Mr. 
Douglas brought a bull of that kind to serve on his 
farm of Aughter Ellon. He was soon after followed by 
the late Mr. Hay, Shethin, who bought, from the Phan- 
lassie stock, the bull Jerry , so well known to most breed- 
ers in the low country of Aberdeenshire. Both gentle- 
men were eminently successful, which their neighbours 
were not slow to discover, nor slack to avail themselves 
of similar means. Such as were inclined to hazard a 
good round sum in procuring a pure bull did so, while 
others contented themselves with selecting cross ones 
from the stocks of the first importers, and, in both ways, 
excellent anitngls were produced. The superiority of 
tbe pure bulls, however, gradually became apparent: 
aod when Captain Barclay opened sales, at Urv,for 
stock of this description, great numbers of them were 
largely bought for the north: From tbe above causes, 
as most of the principal breeders were neither fastidious 
in preserving or renewing their stocks of native cows, 
they have now almost disappeared, giving place to the 
following practice. At whatever age the fanner wishes 
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to put his queys to the male, whether at one or two 
yean old (and perhaps from the habits of the animal, 
the former is the most profitable period), he selects such 
as show the finest points. As soon as the progeny can 
be judged of, such as have promising calves are re- 
served for breeding, the others kept from the male, and 
fed for the butcher the following winter. All this is 
done without regard to what cross they may chance to 
be ; but care being had to have them served by a pure 
boll. I am well aware many will exclaim, “ Why, by 
this process you soon render them pure, or nearly so, 
and for such stock our soil and climate are not adapted.” 
There may be some truth in this, if the change is to be 
the work of a season ; snch, however, is not the case. 
The progressive alteration affords due time for the ani- 
mals you are producing to habituate themselves to the 
soil and climate, and as the farmer gradually improves 
his cattle, he acquires superior ability and inclination to 
increase the means of their support. In proof of this, 
we may mention that we have often seen animals crossed 
nearly to purity, clothed in a coat which would not dis- 
grace a West Highlander, and good stock of this de- 
scription produced from land naturally very poor. 

The above is some slight sketch of the system which 
has now almost superseded the native breed in this 
locality, and which still continues to be followed suc- 
cessfully. The change, too, has been brought about, 
not by amateurs, but rent-paying farmers, and without 
the slightest encouragement from the proprietors or the 
Highland Society ; but rather the reverse. Both have 
here shown themselves most eager to protect the native 
breed, although the policy of protecting a breed which, 
when placed in iuxta-position with its opponents, shows 
daily less capability ef protecting itself, may seem at 
least questionable. Now, the farmers in general, in 
spite of fashion or theory, will breed for their own 
benefit ; and what pays them best is likely in the end to 
add most to the rent-roll of the landlord. In conclu- 
sion, allow me to state one circumstance, in proof both 
of the sort of cattle produced from the above system of 
crossing, and the extent to which the Highland Society 
cramped their late Show at Aberdeen. No one who 
was on the Green of Udny on the day of the last For- 
martine Cattle Show will, we presume, deny the merits 
of the short-horned crosses there exhibited ; yet it comes 
within our own knowledge that none of the prize queys 
of that stock could be entered at Aberdeen. Such a 
state of matters surely at least demands inquiry, and 
such we trust it will meat with at the hands of those 
who have ever expressed themselves anxious to increase 
the products of their native land. Agrestis. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. — At the late meet- 
ing of the East Cumberland Agricultural Society at 
Penrith, Mr. Rigg said much had been said about 
agricultural societies taking a farm for the purposes 
of trying experiments of various kinds. He much 
doubted, from what was said at the great meeting of 
the English Agricultural Society at Cambridge, that 
such a plan was not likely to be tried, because, during 
the discussion upon that subject, it was considered 
that twelve farms would be too few for trying experi- 
ments npon the different kinds of soil and climate in 
England ; and, indeed, he was ef opinion that it 
would require a great number of farms for Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, the soil and climate being 
so various ; but what was to prevent farmers from 
trying experiments themselves upon their own forms? 
He particularly recommended trying experiments ; 
hot he would say, “ Brother farmers, upon a small 
scale at first.’* They should not, by any means, try 
such as, in case of failure, would injure their 
property. He was very fond of experiments : his 
first trial of bone dust was only half a Carlisle 
bushel ; the next year he sowed six acres of turnips 
with it, and gained the premium at Penrith for them. 
(Applause.) He had also tried some experiments 


upon different kinds of wheat, such as bad been 
highly recommended in different newspapers, and by 
different agricultural societies, ms being superior. 
He bought four imperial bushels of Whitington 
white wheat, for which he gave at the rate of eight 
guineas a quarter in London, in December, 1838; 
and he bad with him a number of heads which he 
could show the company. He also bought half a 
quarter of golden drop, and iu 1839 he bought half a 
quarter of Russell’s white, and he thought that all 
toe kinds would answer well for this climate ; and 
be would supply any farmer wishing to try them 
with any of the above kinds at a very different price 
from that which he gave for them himself, say thirty 
shillings per Carlisle bushel, at Wigton. 


ON SOWING WHEAT. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Mr. Editor, — Experienced farmers in the coun- 
ties of Gloucester and Somerset assert that the best 
crops of wheat are generally grown after sowing 
upon stale furrow, and seed a year old, deposited 
about two inches deep. 

Old seed is preferable they say, on account, that 
should the seed of fungi be therein, when a year old 
it will not vegetate. 

And the reason they give for shallow sowing is, 
that atmospheric action on the wheat seed acce- 
lerates the acrospire. 

Excellent crops have been reaped after sowing 
upon clean potatoe fallows, having only with light 
harrows well collected, and eradicated, all weeds 
therefrom, and then with hoes forming a trench 
about two inches deep in which the seed was sown, 
and then covered by the earth taken from the next 
trench, about nine inches apart, taking care to finish 
the ground with good water furrows. But in a 
little volume, entitled “ Practical Farming and 
Grazing,” written by Mr. Hillyard(the president of 
the Northampton agricultural society) a most ex- 
perienced gentleman, and who has farmed long and 
largely, and which volume is full of practical use- 
ful information and should be attentively read and 
referred to by all farmers who endeavour to pro- 
mote the growth of the sustenance of mankind, he 
writes, “That in 1838 his crops were never finer, 
and he feels satisfied had other persons’ seed been 
drilled in four inches deep like his, there would not 
have been such complaints of loss of plant, and he 
then could show proof for his assertion. In one of 
the bouts of the drill, iu consequence of seed enough 
not being put into the machine, for forty yards no 
seed had been deposited. On this being discovered 
drills were made with a hand-hoe, and corn put in. 
This, which was put in about two inches deep, came 
up much sooner than the other put in four inches 
and looked best till Christmas, but from the frost 
getting to the roots of it during the severe weather 
we then had, every root went off in the spring. 

As the above accounts are taken from authori- 
ties, would it be worth the trials of attentive farm- 
ers to sow according to the different ways above 
described, and likewise in their own respective ac- 
customed manners? 

I feel confident the results would be kindly re- 
ceived by the British Agricultural Society at its 
next meeting, and the agricultural community at 
large would be greatly benefited.— I am. Sir, yours 
obediently, SoanthsKT. 

Oct. 1. 
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LANCASTER AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The annual show of this old-established Agricul- 
tural Asaooiation was held on Saturday, October 
10th. The stoek shown was good, but exhibited a 
falling off in quantity compared with lost year* A 
proposal waa made at the dinner by which small far* 
mere might be induced to send their stock to the 
Society*! meeting, and it will be matter for the con- 
sideration of the committee whether premiums shall 
not be offered at the next meeting, exclusively for 
stock belonging to the occupiers of farms of less 
than a hundred acres. At present this Class are 
deterred from competing with the wealthier and 
more spirited agriculturists of the district, such as 
the Ellisons, the Jacksons, the Burrows, &c., and 
also with the country gentlemen and landowners 
belonging to the Society, who can not ooly afford to 
buy the best stock, hut also to feed it in such a way 
as to bring it in the field in the best possible con- 
dition. 

THE DINNER* 

About three o*c1ock sixty of the members and 
friends of the Society dined together after the show 
at the Town Hall. John Bolden, E9q. ( of Hyninr, 
President of the Society, took the chair. Among the 
company were J. Wilson Patten, Esq., M.P.: Tbos. 
Creene, Esq., M.P. ; — Sparling, Esq., Greene 
Bradley, Esq.,T. H. Bateman, Esq., VV.B. Bolden, 
Esq., A. R. Ford, Esq., J. Wslmsley, Esq., Joha 
Bond, Esq., W. Lamb, Esq., — Gibson, Esq., 
Whelprigg, S. E. Bolden, Esq., W. Gibson, Esq., 
— Drinkwater, Moor Plats, W. Robinson, Esq., 
R. Wilson, Esq., and other gentlemen of Lancaster. 
Mr. T. Jackson, of Berwick Hall, acted os Vice at 
the foot of one table, and Mr. VV. Ellison at the 
other* The cloth being drawn, the usual loyal toasts 
were given. 

The judges were Mr. Outliwaite, of Darlington, 
Yorkshire, Mr. Minton, of Staffordshire, and Mr. 
Fair, of Lytham. 

Mr. Minton acknowledged the compliment, and 
returned thanks in a speech of considerable length. 
He need not dwell much en the stock exhibited that 
day, the greater part of which was very superior. 
The cows were good, and the sheep fair. When, 
however, he said the stock was generally good, he 
must not be understood to mean that nothing re- 
mained to do. He impressed upon meetings of this 
sort the importance or directing their attention, not 
so much to the improvement of stock, but to the 
cultivation of farms (hear ). It was in vain we got 
good stock if we did not get food for them (hear). 
There wSs a great variety in different soils— that in 
the neighbourhood of Lancaster was, under proper 
management, fitted to grow both white and green 
crops. He complained, however, of the slovenliness 
of the formers in some parts of the neighbourhood. 
The fundamental principle of agriculture was drain- 
ing. If the soil were wet, the same benefit from 
manure and a good selection of seeds was not ex- 
perienced, as if under draining were properly at- 
tended to. He was the more qualified to speak 
upon this subject, as he had himself found the bene- 
fit of draining. The form he possessed was an 
active and rather loamy surface soil, and a retentive 
and stubborn subsoil. lie had tried several experi- 
ments in under-draining, but had found the plan de- 
scribed by Smith, of Deanston , the best. 1 n the small 
pamphlet published by Mr. Smith, the meeting would 
find detailed the proper method of proceeding. Not 
only was the land cultivated at less expense after 
draining, but altogether with greater benefit and plea- 


sure. When the lend was drained, the next thing 
was to find the best system of alternate cropping 
suited to the soil. In a paper he had read to-day, 
be found it stated (at the Burton meeting) that it was 
not desirable to offer a premium for the growth of 
clover. That, he thought, was a mistake* The sow- 
ing of clover on barley or wheat, if the land bad 
been sufficiently prepared for it before, and fully 
divested of weeds, be had performed nine oat of 
ten times successfully— with a good crop of barley, 
five quarters to an acre, 50 or 60 measures of 
oats, and such a crop of clover next year as he 
really believed was of more benefit to him than the 
white crop (applause ) . He made these observations 
because he should be sorry if it should be under- 
stood that a good white crop and a good clover crop 
could not be obtained together. Both his colleague 
(Mr. Outhwaite) and himself had accomplished 
this. Until farmers adopted a good system of rota- 
tion, they would never find their crops so good or so 
profitable as they might become (hear). After 
under-draining and a good system of cropping, the 
next was the selection of seeds. Attention to this 
was very necessary, particularly with turnips and 
cabbages. A great deal of the turnip seed sold at 
the shops was bad, and the badness of the seed was 
one cause of the failure of the crop. Another was 
the want of proper thinning as well aa weeding the 
crop. Nowhere did he find the proper hoeing, thin- 
ning, and weeding turnips neglected so much es in 
this neighbourhood (hear, hear). If a farmer allowed 
the weeds to grow with them, if be did not succeed 
in cleaning as well as thinning them, iud if he did 
not take care that bis seed was good, he could not 
expeot to have a good growth of turnips. Tbs 
fault of the turnips of this neighbourhood — and it 
was partly the fault of the seed — was that they grew 
with too much top and bottom, in which there was 
no profir. What waa wanted was only the bulb, for 
food for cattle. More attention, too, might be ad- 
vantageously paid to the selection of seed for graio, 
crops, by which means the farmer might have a 
much better yield. He thanked the meeting for the 
compliment they had paid him and hia colleagues. 

The Chairman gave the health of Mr. Patten and 
Lord Stanley, the members for the northern division 
of the county (applause ), 

Mr. Patten said the increased exertions which 
these meetings testified were going on in agriculture 
were very satisfactory. Agriculture has been too 
much neglected hitherto, of which there was suffi- 
cient proof in the neighbourhood of this town. The 
Duke of Hamilton, Mr. Clifton, and other landlords 
were doing all in their power to remedy this, and in 
so doing they were conferring great benefit on the 
county. If the county did not take advantage of 
what was being done, it was the fault of the formers 
and not of the landholders. The Lancashire mem- 
bers of the English Agricultural Society had been 
so fortunate ag to secure the next meeting of the 
society at Liverpool, and the farmers of this district 
ought by all means to attend. They would see 
cattle of very superior quality to any in this neigh- 
bourhood ; they would meet the first agriculturists 
from different parte of the country* asd if they had 
their eyes about them would take home suggestions 
for improvement which would put a different face on 
the country (upplause). 

The President said the best return he could make 
was to continue the same line of conduct that bad 
obtained their approbation ; and if it pleased God 
to favour him with health — [Here the worthy Presi- 
dent, who has suffered a good deal lately from ill 
health, paused, being overcome by his emotions. 
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Tbe company svineed their sympathy by loud applause 
and Mr. Bolden proceeded]— he hoped to con- 
tinue bis services to the society ( applause ). Before 
giving their next toast of <f Success to the Society/’ 
it would be gratifying to the meeting to know tnat 
the society’s funds were in a particularly pros- 
perous state, so much so that at a meeting of the 
committee it was determined to alter one of the pre- 
miums, and give an additional one. The society 
at present gave a premium for bulls of all ages, 
bat it was well known that it was impossible for a 
yearling bull, however good, to compete with one of 
mature age ; the committee, therefore, suggested 
that a premium be given for a bull of a year old, 
and another for bulls of two years old and upwards. 
Another improvement proposed was the formation 
of a Farmer’s Lending Library, on the plan of one 
proposed by Lord Stanley at Liverpool, for tbe dif- 
fusion of books upon agriculture. He was Borry to 
say that among tbe older farmers there existed a 
strong, and, he must aay, absurd prejudice against 
what they called ** book-farming.” He could not 
express his opinion of this better than in a pithy and 
appropriate observation he bad heard at tbe great 
Cambridge meeting, from one of the judges. Tbe 
day before the great meeting, a private party, as it 
was called, though it consisted of nearly 300 persons, 
dined together, and at this meeting he (the Presi- 
dent) bad the good fortune to be present. A good 
deal of discussion took place about farming matters, 
when a model farm was generally recommended, and 
all were agreed upon the necessity of an agricultural 
school or college. Well, on tbe bealth of Mr. Ton- 
fas we understood), one of tbe judges, being given 
by my Lord Spencer, that gentleman, who was not 
only a large farmer, but a large rent-paying farmer, 
said, “ I never found that a little knowledge in my head 
at alt interfered trith the tue of my hands ” (great ay 
plause ») How did it happen that the farmer alone 
could do without instruction 1 Suppose a medical 
man endeavoured to set up in business without in- 
formation, or an engineer, or a lawyer. In addition 
to the books on agricultural subjects, which a small 
yearly subscription would procure, they might reason- 
ably hope that gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
would present them with books. It was impossible 
for any one man to buy for himself the large and 
sometimes expensive books published upon agricul- 
ture. It was also proposed in conjunction with 
the library, to establish a farmer’s club, where 
farmers might meet in tbe spring, summer, and 
autumn months, once a month or fortnight, ooniining 
themselves to subjects of agricultural information. 
It was for the meeting to consider the matter, and 
appoint a committee if they thought expedient. They 
were all aware of the epidemic that had recently pre- 
vailed among the cattle in the south of England, and 
indeed elsewhere around them. Fortunately this 
neighbourhood had almost altogether escaped. He 
trusted, however, tbe farmers present would pay 
double attention to their cattle, for if it should break 
out there would be great difficulty in stopping it. 
To-nigbt they would see their eattie well, and to- 
morrow they would be lying prostrate at their feet. 
In many places tbe mode of treatment for the epi- 
demic was little known, and the English Agricultural 
Society, having founded a professorship in tbe 
Veterinary College especially for the diseases of 
cattle, sheep, and horses, encouraged farriers to 
apply to the Veterinary Professor for instructions 
upon this point. If any of tbe furriers in this neigh- 
bourhood bad doubts respecting the treatment, and 
would apply to himself or any other members of the 
Royal Arlcultural Society, they might be put into 


communication with the Professor of the Vete- 
rinary College. There was one other point. At tbe 
last October meeting, be had strongly impressed 
upon the judges of horses, at tbe nett May meeting, 
to pay attention in awarding the premiums to horses 
of good action, as quick walkers . At the society’s 
ploughing match in March, it was the general 
opinion of the committee, that though the competitors 
did their work well, they were sadly too long shoot 
it (hear). It was very important that horses and 
men should do their work quickly. Formerly, after 
spring work was over, tbe plough was put to sleep 
fur the rest of the year. But now tbe plough was at 
work all tbe year round, and if by having horses 
which were fust walkers thev only did a few perches 
more in a day, see what a deal that would make at 
tbe end of the year. Some farmers, too, were in the 
habit of suffering their horses to get below par in 
the winter, but when they were out of condition 
they were got up to work with great difficulty, and 
at more expense than it they were kept tole* 
rably well throughout. He was! sure that 
more was lost by this starvation Bystem than by 
feeding them well. He was the more anxious to say 
this because it was known be wss no friend to the 
other extreme of fattening them. The President 
Went on to express bis hope that the farmers of this 
neighbourhood would make a point of attending the 
next great Liverpool meeting. By the railroad they 
might all go and return the same day. To those 
farmers, who were, like himself, getting into the 
vale of years, he would say “ Go, because in all 
probability you may never have an opportunity of 
such a meeting again.” But the young man who 
was forming his stock and entering life he would 
more particularly recommend to go. He would 
there see the best models of stock, the beet seeds, and 
the best agricultural implements from Scotland as 
well as England. It might be comparing great 
things with small, but the sculptor and the painter 
never deemed their educatien complete until they had 
travelled to Italy, to see those works of the best 
masters both in sculpture and painting which loft us 
far behind. So be would reeommend those engaged 
in the breeding of stock to see models of excellence 
elsewhere. Not onlv would they be gratified bv 
their visit to Liverpool, but instructed and improvea. 
(The President sat down amidst loud applause.) 

The President next gave tho health of the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Patron of the Society (applause). 

The toast of the Members for the Borough was 
acknowledged by 

Mr. Greens, who said he was at a loss to aocoanf 
for the absence of his oolleague (Mr. Marton) 
because he agreed with him in thinking these 
meetings of the greatest possible advantage to agri- 
culture. Here farmers might compare different 
modes of farming and learn the results of any ex- 
periments their neighbours had been making. The 
collision of intellect bad advanced every other 
science, and why not farming* Whence were col- 
leges formed 1 Because there were no means of 
easy communication with different parts of the 
country, and studious men flooked together to some 
one common point, to advance learning and perfect 
science. In manufactures tbe skill that had been 
displayed, and the improvements that had been 
elicited, arose from persons being brought together, 
uiitl to the collision of interests and emulation. Tbe 
speeches of Mr. Minton and their chairman — the 
former delivered, lie must say, in a most masterly 
manner — it was impossible to listen to without 
benefit ; and he hoped the farmers present would go 
home and reflect how far they might make tbe sug- 
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geations they bed heard available on their own lands. 
Neither should they complain that fault had been 
found— a meeting like that was indebted to those 
who would find fault, for it might set them upon 
adopting plans for improvement, or examining into 
the deficiencies of their own. No one would deny 
the force of Mr. Minton*s observations about the 
great want of a more effectual cleaning of the land, 
or of the necessity of meetings like the present 
paying a greater degree of attention to cultivation. 
On a former occasion he (Mr. Greene) bad pointed 
out the propriety of giving more premiums for the 
cultivation of the soil. The improvement of stock 
throughout the country bad followed upon the 
establishment of the SmithfieM Show, and ever since 
that, the improvement of stock had been the ex- 
clusive object of almost everv Agricultural Society. 
Now so much had been done towards the im- 
provement of stock, that he hoped that the Local 
Agricultural Societies would take up the cultivation 
of the soil to a far greater extent than they had done. 
Indolence had never been the characteristic of the 
English farmer, but he must work not only with bis 
hands, but also with his head (hear, hear). If far- 
mers would do this and stand by themselves, they 
need fear nothing from the pressure from without. 

The Secretary here read the list of premiums as 
follows : — 


Class 1. 

1. Farm, not less than forty statute acres, in the 
state of the greatest improvement and best general 
state of cultivation. — A silver cup, or five sovereigns. 
Three competitors. Mr. G. Long ton, Kellet. 

“ State of husbandry and improvements made upon 
the farm occupied by me, situated within the township 
of Over Kellet, in the county of Lancaster.— The ex- 
tent of my farm, or farm*, is 123 acres and 7 perches, 
customary measure. When I commenced upon my 
farm in the year 1835 I found it in a poor state of hus- 
bandry, viz., 18 acres of oat stubble ; the following 
year the above were fallowed, and about six acres sown 
with turnips. Lime was set upon the land, on an ave- 
rage of about 300 loads yearly ; manure purchased 
yearly, 70 to 80 tons, besides consuming all my hay 
and straw upon the premises. 

“ In 1835 I grubbed 153$ roods of fences, to make 
the fields square, at Is. per rood ; in 1837, 27$ r*od* for 
the like purpose. In 1838 I cut and drained 100 roods, 
at landlord and tenant’s expense ; and in 1839, 60 roods 
of mixed fences, one half at my expense. 

" My turnip land, which is about six acres yearly, I 
cover with lime before I sow it with barley aud seeds, 
unless the turnips be eaten off with sheep. 

1840— Fences cut and sodded up 72 rood. 

1840 — Fences cut 190 do. 

STATE OF FARM THIS PRESENT YEAR. 


Meadow land 

Pasture do 

Potatoes 

Barley and white clover 

Do. and red clever 

Clover seeds without white! crop, the 

turnips eaten off by sheep 

Turnips * 

Oat-stubble 

Wheat do 


A. R. p. 
6 0 0 
84 2 14 
0 3 9 

4 1 0 

5 2 0 

3 2 24 

6 0 0 
9 0 0 
3 1 0 


123 0 7 

“ Stock upon farm— 7 milch cows, 1 bull ; four-year- 
old oxen, 20 to 25, kept in summer and winter ; 8 or 
10 cows, fed for the butcher; 80 sheep do.; 70 sheep 
fed upon turnips ; 4 work-horses used upon the farm ; 
3 young horses, 4 store pigs, and 1 breeding sow. 

44 Geo. Lonoton.” 

3. Best crop of turoips. — A silver cup, or three so- 
vereigns.— Eight claimants. Mr. James Seed, Cape ru- 
wray. 


4. Best general stock of store cattle. A silver cup, 
or five sovereigns. Five claimants. Mr. G. Presow, 
Stubb Hall, Halton. 

44 George Presow’s farm, at Stubb Hall, consist! of 
100 acres of land with the allotments, 30 acres of which 
are this cold land. The number of my stock is — 


Milch cows 16 

Two-year-old heifers .. 6 
One-year-old heifers .. 3 

Calves 7 

Bulls 2 

Leicester ewes for breed- 
ing 31 

Lambs 41 

Tups 2 


Fat sheep 16 

Work horses 4 

Brood mares', 2 

Three-year’s-old filly . • 1 

Yearling fillies 2 

Colt foals 2 

Store pigs 4 

Breeding sow 1 


44 Georoe Presow. 

44 Stubb Hall, Oct. 9, 1840.” 

The following is the Inspectors* report : — 


to the secretary. 

44 Sir, — We have great pleasure in announcing to 
you, that we feel highly gratified with our undertaking 
as inspectors for your society ; having, in the first place, 
(puna turnips a very superior crop, and under such 
managment as dees credit to the respective candidates. 
We have found the stocks generally of fair quality, but 
in two instances very superior. As to the best managed 
farms, we believe that more honour was seldom if ever 
due to any claimants for that premium : we have bad 
great difficulty in awarding that premium, but we are 
confidently satisfied of having done se with justice to all 
parties. 

44 W. Barrett, Warton. 

Tuos. Marginson, Bolton-le-Sands. 

Thos Corbishley, Thurnham.” 

Class III. 

8. The best bull of any age.— A piece of plate, or 
five sovereigns. Three claimants. Mr. W. Ellison, 
Sizergh. 

9. Best cow in milk or calf.— A piece ef plate, or 
three sovereigns. Mr. W. Ellison. 

10. Best two-year old heifer. Six were entered for 
this prize. — A piece of plate, or three sovereigns. T. 
H. Bateman, Esq. 

11. Best ram.— Three soveregns. Four claimants. 
Mr. G. Presow, Halton. Given to Mr. John Ellison, 
Sedgwick, as second best. [Mr. Presow had several 
premiums awarded to him, but having obtained the 
premium for the best general stock, was precluded by 
the rules from receiving any other premium in the same 
year.] 

12. Best three shearling gimmers.— Three sovereigns. 
Three claimants. Mr. G. Presow. Given to Mr. John 
Ellison, as second best. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

5. Short-horned cow, in calf or milk, not fed fer the 
butcher, 10s. 6d.— Three competitors. Mr. Lamb, 
Hay Carr. 

10. Short homed heifer, one year old, 10s. 6d. — Two 
competitors. Mr. W. Lamb. 

14. Brood mare, 10s. 6d. — Three competitors. Mr. 
T. Marginson, Bolton. Mr.M. purchased this mars 
from the Lancaster canal company. 

15. Three veare old colt or filly, 10s. 6d. — Two com- 
petitors. J. Wilson Patten, Esq. 

16. Two-years old colt or filly, 10s. 6d. — Two com- 
petitors. Mr. Lamb, Hay Carr. 

17. One-year old colt or filly, 10s. 6d.— Four com- 
petitors. T. Green, Esq. 

18. Foal, 10a. 63.— Five competitors. E. G. Hornby, 
Esq. 

21. Tup lamb, 5s.— Two competitors. Mr. J. 
Bateson. 

23. Ewe, which shall have suckled a lamb during 
the season, 7s.— Three competitors. Mr. G. Presow. 

25. Ewe lamb, 5s.— Three competitors. Mr. G. 
Presow. 

28. Turnip, 5?.— Two competitors. T. H. Bateman, 
Esq. 

29. Cabbage, 5s.— Five competitors. John Bond, Esq. 
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Best foal, by Amurath, 51 .— Six competitors. Award- 
ed to £. G. Hornby, Esc 

Best yearling* colt or filly, by Amurath , 51 , — Two com- 
petitors. Mr. James Bourne, Cockerham. 

The President then proposed the health of the 
Inspectors of crops, Mr. Barret, of VVarton, Mr. 
Marginsoo, of Bolton-le- Sands, and Mr. Corbishley, 
of Thurnham, with thanks to them for their services 
(The toast i oat acknowledged by Mr, Barrett), 

The healths of Mr. Longton, Mr. Seed, and Mr. 
Presow, the Successful Competitors for Crops, were 
given, and Mr. Longton returned thanks. The 
healths of Mr. Bateman, Mr. W. Ellison, and Mr. J. 
Ellison, the Successful Competitors for Stock fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Outhwaite, as one of the Judges, was here 
called upon to make a few observations respecting 
the stock, &c. He was received with applause, and 
proceeded to say that the judges had had an arduous 
task in deciding upon some of the stock shown ten 
day. With the cows especially they had had great 
difficulty (hear). So with the foals ; they bad a high 
opinion of those marked 1 and 3. Merit was due 
also to the owners of the pigs and sheep shewn. At 
the shew on Wednesday (said Mr. Outhwaite) I 
complained of the want of draining, and said I did 
not know whose fault it was, that it was so mneb 
neglected — the landlord’s or the tenant's. But I 
have sinceinade inquiry, and 1 find that the tenant 
is more to blame than the landlord. In our country 
he is thought a very liberal landlord who finds the 
materials, but here the landlord is expected to do 
something towards filling and cutting the drains, so 
that the tenant has only the leading of materials, and 
one half the expense of cutting to bear, with these 
advantages the land ought to better drained and cul- 
tivated not only (said Mr. O.) for the credit of the 
tenant but for his benefit. Another thing his col- 
league and himself had before observed upon was, 
that draining was of no service unless the ditches 
were kept clean. They should be cleaned and 
emptied once a year, and on grass lands the farmer 
would find it to his interest to clean thorn twice. 
Let the land be drained ever so well, that was of no 
use withont the ditches were kept properly clean. 
Neighbours should all join hand in hand to help each 
other in procuring a clear descent for the water to 
get away. The fences too, were in a very wretched state 
hereabouts (hear). They seemed to be just as they 
had been sent (a laugh). They could never have 
been planted, but must be just as they had been 
grown. He would strongly recommend the tenant 
to see to bis hedges and fences, and even if he were 
only three or four year* on his farm it would repay 
him. A great deal of good soil bad laid dormant 
about them for many years, Which if brought inte 
cultivation would remunerate him (applause). Mr. 
O. went on to notice the remark about clover at the 
Burton meeting, previously noticed by Mr. Minton. 
[Both appeared to misconceive the purport of the 
remark, which only went to this extent, that in the 
neighbourhood of the place where it was made, a good 
clover crop was not so good a test of good busoan- 
dry as a good turnip crop — the heavy grain crops of 
good farmers sometimes choking the clover, while 
the poor crops of the bad farmer left more apace for 
the clover.] It waa not a proper time to view the 
clover till the corn waa cleared away. In Northum- 
berland and Lincolnshire the value of these green 
crops of turnips and clover was fully acknowledged. 
He himself (as we understood) after getting a crop 
of barley of eight or ten quarters to the acre had got 
a crop of clover that could not be better. Of white 


clover for pasture he bad some every year, and both 
white and red clover waa very beneficial to the land. 
In his country those farmers rarely had good crops 
who did not grow clover, and we could not pay our 
high rents (said Mr. O.) unless we did. Nothing 
improves land more than clover and turnips, where 
it was well drained and managed. After clover the 
most remunerating thing was a crop of turnips. 
Farmers complained that they bad not a good crop 
of corn after tnrnips, but they bad no right to have 
it. He bad seen a great deal of a weed called kail 
in bis part of the country in the fields heie, in some 
places called ketlocks. The turnip fields be found 
generally full of it— a very disgraceful thing, as it 
could be cleared from the ground at a light expense. 
(Mr. Outhwaite after thanking the company sat down 
amid loud applause.) 

The President said the company were greatly 
obliged to Mr. Outhwaite for his remarks, and pro- 
ceeded to describe to the company a drill he had 
seen at the great show at Northallerton, which put 
a little manure into the ground with the seed, so 
that turnips were hardly ever found to miss, and did 
not require a third of the manure at present put on. 
Some put in bone by the drill, and no one who 
had net tried it could imagine the advantages of this 
new machine. 

Mr. Jackson, of Borwick Hall, asked Mr. Outh- 
waite if he could tell the company why red clover 
went away in the spring so much? Frequently in 
the autumn after the white crop was gone off, it 
looked as nice as could be, and then in March or 
April it went away in patches and soon quite dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Outhwaite said he had put £268 of artifi- 
cial manure on bis corn and turnips this year, and 
lie should not have done this had it not paid him 
pretty well. He described the satisfaction expressed 
by two visitors from different parts who had lately 
looked over his farm, with these and his other im- 
provements, viz., Col. Graham from Scotland, and 
Sir R. Bateson from Ireland. His farm was 600 
acres at 50s. an acre. It was customary in bis 
father’s time to grow from 60 to 70 acres of turnips — 
now he grew from 90 to 100 every year. There was 
nothing so good as bought manure for turnips, bat 
this in a thinly populated country in the neighbour- 
hood of no large towns, could not be procured, and 
he was accordingly obliged to have rocours© to 
artificial manure. He knew the drill described by 
the Chairman, and as be used it himself he coula 
bear testimony of its advantages. First they furrowed 
up the ridges with it; he had a machine which 
would do two ridges at a time. Then the seed waa 
put in with artificial manure — bone for turnips, and 
rape for corn, and the remuneration was tenfold (hear, 
hear). What “ beat” his visitors was, how it was 
possible this small quantity of manure was left un- 
obstructed by the small hoe. But be. did not 
use the small hoe, and bad twenty-five women 
hoeing by the hand alone. A horse hoe went 
down the middle, and the plants were examined by 
the hand, care being taken that they were all set at 
proper distances. Thus the artificial manure was 
not disturbed from the plants. As to the cost of this 
plan it was 4s. an acre for setting, and tbes there 
was the weeding in addition to that. The extra ex- 
pense by hand -setting was only 4s. an acre more 
than by the hoe, and he considered the crop was 
worth more by £2 an acre (hear, hear). That was 
sufficiently remunerating he thought. In examining 
the turnips to-day, it seemed as if the farmers bid no 
knowledge of hoeing their land. In some instances 
he found three turnips within the space of twelve 
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inches, and in others tney were very irregular. 
With respect to red olover going off in patches, be 
did not know that be could satisfactorily explain 
that. The farmers about him thought that clover 
would not grow on the same land more than once in 
eight or ten years. Since, however, he had grown 
turnips, and used artificial manure so abundantly, 
he bad never bad a failure in his clover ( hear ). He 
had never had half an acre miss {hear)* He was 
inclined to believe the artificial manure— bone and 
rape— prevented the clover going off from the land, 
and become tired of it, or “ clover sick*’ as it was 
called . No doubt rapedut t d bone were very im- 
proving things towards la a. A 

The President. — Wl«« wo you give for your rape 
dust? 

Mr. Outh waite. — Thirty shillings worth for an 
acre. 

The President.— But what does it cost you > 

Mr. Oothwaitb.— £6 10a, a ton. 

The President. — Ah ! 0 ^.same as here. 

A Member asked Mr. Outhwaite whether be had 
ever need the nitrate ot noon t 

Mr. Outhwaitb said he had not, hut intended to 
try it. 

Mr. Ellison asked in what part of Lancashire 
Mr. Outhwaite saw kail growing in turnips. 

Mr. Outhwaite. — In the north, and on the bor- 
ders of Westmorland (a laugh). I don’t want to 
throw cold water on all the tenants in this neigh- 
bourhood, hut nineteen of the turnip fields out of 
twenty are full of rubbish ( laughter ). 

A Member asked Mr. Outhwaite whether he got 
his clover from abroad, and was answered “ Yes; 
from Holland.*’ 

Mr. Ellison doubted whether Mr. Outhwaite had 
seen in Westmorland, or in the northern part of 
Lancashire, these ketlocks among turnips. At the 
Kendal meeting, the fields of the eleven claimants 
for the best turnips were all so perfectly clean tbat 
one of the judges, Mr. Pattinson, of Hole Beck, 
paid them the greatest compliments, saying they 
were like a garden. Cattle were said to have been 
improved more than farms. Did they know why ? 
Because the farmer knew if he improved his farm it 
might be taken away from him, but if be improved 
his cattle they could not be taken away from him, 
and consequently he was sure to reap the benefit of 
that. He woold say tbat the backward state of 
agriculture in this district, and the slow growth of 
improvement, was owing to the landlord’s refusing 
to grant leases to their tenants. He (Mr. Ellison) 
had the honour to be agent for several estates, and 
when he bad asked farmers why they did not drain, 
they told him because they had no leases. Several 
other farms of from 200 to 250 acres were in a like 
deplorable state. But he (Mr. Ellison) bad induced 
the landlord to cut drains and the tenant to lead all 
materials — he had given them twelve years' leases, 
and now they went on draining and improving with 
vigour, having now a reasonable prospect of being 
repaid for their outlay. Depend upon it, if land- 
lords would grant leases tenants would drain and 
improve. Why was it that agriculture was so 
flourishing in Scotland — because there the fanners 
had leases of 19 and 21 years. He (Mr. Ellison) 
knew a member of a noble bouse who had endea- 
voured to get a Scotch tenant for one of his farms. 
The tenant asked first thing for a lease. “ Oh,* 
said the landlord, “ can you not depend, on my house 
and on me?” M We depend on no man,’* said the 
Scotchman, "we must have a lease" (hear, hear). 
Farmers here would not be so tenacious about long 
leases as the Scotch— they would be satisfied with 


leases of 12 years, instead of 19 and 21 — but leases 
they must have (said Mr. Ellison) and then they 
will respond to your demands; they will drain your 
laud and adopt improvements C applause). 

Mr. Ellison recommended that all clover seed 
should be tried before being committed to tbe ground. 
This was the more necessary, as be had just beard 
that three hundred tons of doctored seed had been 
sent this year from varioue bouses in London. A 
traveller, oonnected, he suppoeed, with one of these 
houses, had lately tbe audacity to ask him after 
giving him an order for seed, whether he would not 
take a little “ prepared seed.’* This doctored seed 
would vegetate a little, but its powers were weakened, 
and it could not live through the winter. A person 
whom he knew was offered some of this seed in 
Mark Lane, but he flung tbe sample in the man's 
face, with “ Man ! don’t show me such seed." Tbe 
poor farmer, however, could not detect the difference, 
and suffered from the failure of his crop. 

Mr. Bond said that last year be had suggested that 
a premium should he offered by the society, for any 
means of averting the failure* of the clover crop. 
Mr. Matthew Jackson (brother to the Vice-Presi- 
dent), last year said it was done by the grub, the 
same from which the oats suffered. Tbe Vice Pre- 
sident, however, seemed to think it was from the 
soil “throwing out,** and becoming clover-sick. 
He (Mr. Bond) had noticed tbat in a clover field 
that had gone off ia this way, it was only strong 
where the cart wheels had gone over it with the 
last year’s crop, and also at an angle of tbe field 
where tbe roller had been. In another field tbe 
clover had gone off everywhere, except on two 
ridges, a couple of yards from tbe hedge, which had 
been sheltered from the north-east wind. By men- 
tioning cases like these, the cause of the failure of 
the clover crop might perhaps be made out. Tbe 
farmer not only lost his clover, but also tbe crop erf 
oats after it ( applause ) . 

Tbe President had heard tbat the seed was 
doctored by the fumes of sulphur being used to girt 
it a bright and ahining colour, and that a chemical 
test might be brought to detect the sulphur. 

Mr. Skirving, seedsman, said trefoil seed 33 
years old, worth a shilling a cwt., was passed off m 
new clover seed, and sold at 41. 10s. There was 
not a more valuable and important crop than clover; 
turnips cam© next. They might prepare their fields 
as they liked, if for 2s. to 3s. a cwt. they would wt 
get genuine seed, and preferred to put weeds sad 
worse into their land. A large capital was embarked i 
in this abominable trade, and a member of Parliaac* 
he could mention was extensively concerned in A* 
He could give the meeting tbe amount of tons set 
out to unsuspecting judges in tbe country, end sc& 
by chemists, ironmongers, and others, who knew 
nothing of its value. A great deal was alae sect 9 
Ireland. He would recommend them to try 
seed before sowing it ; the chemical test su gg e st 
by tbe chairman he feared would fail. The coke* 
of tbe doctored seed was admirable. 

Mr. Jackson could net think the clover went aw^ 
in the spring through the seed. He had followed * 
field, manured it, sowed it with barley, and tb* 
with clover. When he cut the barley, tbe do*! 
was fine all over the field, hut in the spring it begt 
to go away. The tops went sway in March ** 
April, hut the roots continued good. ! 

Mr. Skirving. — Had you rolled it ? 

Mr. Jackson. — No. 

Mr. Skirving.— You should have put the re&i 
over it, if it had been a light soil, half a dosan tiw* 
Mr. Jackson thought tne land was clorar ^ 
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though with his rotation of crops it would only bo 
clover once in eight years. Mr. Outhwaite seemed 
to think that if they got artificial manure out of 
Yorkshire it would do. In his (Mr. Jackson*s) 
opinion, our land ought to be in pasture three or 
four years. How was it white clover never missed 
after it came up? 

Mr. Skirvikg said that they were two totally 
different plants. The red clover was a native of 
marl, and did not like light land. On light land the 
roller should be used often. 

Mr. Lamb thanked the meeting for the honour 
done him in connection with Mr. Brockboles. The 
meeting, however, were not all indebted to him (Mr. 
L.) but to the Duke of Hamilton, who he wse sure 
would feel gratified at sending anything he had in 
his manors or in his gardens for the use of this so- 
ciety (loud applause), 

farmers' lending library. 

Mr. Binns read a prospectus of the Liverpool 
Farmer’s Lending Library, the model upon which 
it was proposed to form the Lancaster Library. 

Mr. Bin ns added that he was present at the opening 
of a similar society in Staffordshire, to which a small 
garden was attached for the purpose of trying seeds, 
Ac., and which appeared to work very usefully. 

SUBJECTS VOn DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Binns said the first subject appointed for dis- 
cussion was the construction of township roads. 

The President.— I don’t know any one who has 
had more experience than yourself. 

Mr. Binns said he haid prepared a paper on this 
subject for the last meeting, but had not time to read 
it. One of the Editors had asked him for it, and it had 
been accordingly published. [Mr. Binns’ paper ap- 
peared in the Guardian of October 12, 1839, and its 
publication did much to diffuse more correct informa- 
tion upon road making.] As it had been published, he 
did not think it necessary to say much on the subject 
but as he observed a gentleman present from Cumber- 
land, ho was glad of the opportunity offered him, of 
exposing the shameful system pursued near Egremont 
and Whitehaven, of placing huge stones upon the road, 
to compel horses to go upon a thick coat of loose and 
newly-broken stones. These stones were from 12 to 
18 inches square, and were extremely dangerous, in 
eases of horses running away or shying when the driver 
loses control ; they are extremely annoying to those 
who drive their own conveyances, by-preventing them 
from viewing the scenery or agriculture of the country 
on passing, the whole attention being necessary to steer 
dear of these nuisances. These alio arc the means of 
increasing tbe distance, and are in every respect intole- 
rable and contrary to law, and against which every 
traveller ought to complain, and which the gentlemen 
a tbe oonntry ought to set their faces against. The 
supposed necessity for these blocks would oe obviated, 
>y cowering the stones newly laid with scrapiags from 
he road, which would render them easy to travel over, 
it the same time forming a cover or cement that would 
reserve the stones from wear. Thus economy as well 
s comfort would be gained. 

Tbe Felrsident.— “-When M'Adsm first proposed his 
lan be begat with stones of two inches, but it was 
ov found that one inch stones lasted longer, and 
ound better. 

Mr. JSe-aison proposed the health of their Secretary, 
ho performed the arduous duties of the office certainly 
>tter than any one else could do {applause.) 

Mr. Binns, iu returning thanks, said it was grati- 
injg to see the present company and the present state 
• the funds. He did not know how old the Lancaster 
yciety was ; he believed there was no record of Its 

tabllshxxBent. 

The Filfsidbnt.— I believe it was established it 
-p 9 f and I am one of its oldest members. 

Mr. Baiuns.— I have been Secretary SO years, and 


was a member before that. When T took the Secre- 
taryship the Society was in debt ; now we have cleared 
all off, and have something to spate. A great deal 
had been said about the miserable state of the crops, 
hut when they looked back and saw what had been 
done there was plenty of encouragement for the future. 
One of the judges at Ashton said 44 If there had been 
improvements hereabouts what must the state of things 
have been before ?” He ( Mr. Binns), however, remem- 
bered the time when there were no Leicester sheep, no 
short-horned cattle, no turnips, little or no draining, 
and when thistles grew in the fields far more abun- 
dantly than now. He remembered looking over one 
farm and complaining of the thistles, declaring that it 
was abominable to see such rubbish, when the farmer 
replied that 14 they were of great use,” and on being 
asked what use they could possibly be of, his reply was, 
14 they are useful to shelter the sheep in winter.” On 
another farm was a field which he could not make out 
to be either pasture, grain, turnips, or any thing else. 
What to call this in the report he did not know, and he 
asked the farmer. 14 Oh I let it lig (lie)/’ was the 
reply; so 44 let lig” was put down in the report (a 
laughj. This term was sent accidentally to the owner 
of the estate, who of course required au explanation. 

M r. J ac kson.— W hat country are you talking about, 
Mr. Binns ? 

Mr. Binns— Not far from Borwick Hall (a laugh). 
It was cheering to see prejudices giving way, notwith- 
standing farmers were not all what they ought to be. 
Turnips were a great improvement, and were greatly 
increasing in tbe neighbourhood. So was clever. The 
nucleus of a Fanner’s Library already existed in the 
four first numbers of the English Agricultural Society’s 
Journal, and in the three volumes of the Herd Book, a 
valuable and scarce publication, one of the numbers 
being out of print. It was highly desirable to induce, 
if possible, more small farmers not only to attend tbe 
meeting but also to shew stock. It might be desirable 
to form a second class of premiums— say for farmers 
under a certain rental. Farmers knew tbe superior 
character of the stock of Mr. Jackson, the Mr. Elli- 
sons. &c. and they said we can’t show against these 

n lemen (hear, hear.) The farmers had good cows, 
ey could only by these means bring them to the 
show. 

Mr. Bond suggested that the premium should be 
open to farmers occupying less than a hundred acres. 
Fanners did not always like their rental to be known 
(hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ford.— M r. President, I shall be happy to give 
21. extra for the small farmers’ premiums (applause). 

Mr. Binns said one of the effects of opening a farm- 
ers’ library would he hoped be, that the common bo- 
tanical names, if not the Linusan name, of plants 
might become known, so that they might be known 
under one name from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. The weed alluded to by the judges was known 
in some places by no other name than the yellow weed. 
He had often wondered why more interest was not 
shown in agricultural improvement by consumers, for 
they were more interested iu improvement tho u the 
farmer. He was surprised tradesmen and manufac- 
turers did not come forward at these meetings and 
support their society. If by improvement they oonld 
grow a third more wheat, and everything else, than at 
present, it was the consumer who would be principally 
benefited (applause.) 

The President gave 44 Prosperity to the English 
Agricultural Society.*’ 

Mr. Jackson. — We used to give a premium for 
draining, and I beg we may do so now if our funds will 
allow. 

FORMATION OF QUICKSET HEDGES. 

The second subject advertised for discussion was on 
44 the proper mode of raising quickset hedges, and their 
permanent form.’’ 

No one coming forward to discuss the subject, the 
President again applied to Mr. Binns to favour the 
meeting with any remarks, 

2 k 2 
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Mr. Binns replied that he had ao thing prepared for 
the occasion, bat he should be happy to throw out any 
hints, or state what be knew respecting it. He would 
recommend strong and vigorous thorns to be planted, 
the ground having been prepared by trenching and ma- 
nuring : for any expense incurred in this respect was a 
great saving eventually, the hedge arriving at maturity 
much sooner and dispensing with protection. In dry 
ground the thorns ought to be planted on the level, but 
if the ground were inelined to wet, it might be advis- 
able to raise it by a sod or two, but not more in any 
instance, having a small ’ditch or trench on one side. 
The thorns ought not to be divested of the whole of 
their branches at the time of planting, because it is 
much easier for a plant to put forth leaves from buds 
already formed, which assist the root, than to originate 
new buds and force them through the bark. Therefore 
he would cut off the heavy shoots only, that is, such as 
the wind would take the most hold of, and shakes the 
young fibres of the roots. The plants should then be 
completely protected on both sides, and during their 
growth kept free from weeds. Two years after plant- 
ing the thorns should be cut down to about three inches 
from the ground, and as their roots have by this time 
got established, and the plants become vigorous, they 
will throw out healthy shoots, which will form the 
foundation of a strong and impenetrable fence. After 
these new shoots have grown two years, shorten 
them on an average to about fourteen inches from the 
parent stock, but do not do this evenly with a pair of 
shears, but with the knife or nippers ; this operation 
requires skill and care, for no two contiguous shoots 
ought to be cut the same height, the shoots throughout 
should be cut at every possible variety of length, 
between six inches and 18 or 20 inches, keeping the 
branches thinner and narrower as they approach the 
top. In this way the shoots never crowd each other, 
by stems near together branching out at the same 
place, and consequently make a stronger hedge. As 
the plants advance, this system may be pursued till they 
arrive at maturity, which will be in a comparatively 
short time ; after which the hedge may be preserved 
in a proper form by cutting it with an old scythe or 
knife iu a longish wooden handle, taking care to keep it 
the widest at the bottom, and tapering gradually to a 
fine edge at the top: by preserving this form, every 
branch has the advantage of the light and moisture, 
and is free from the incumbrance of the branches above, 
which always has a tendency to destroy the lower part 
of the fence. Mr. Binns remarked that he never saw a 
better hedge than one in Mr. Skirving’s ground, near 
Liverpool, and as that gentleman was present he hoped 
he would favour the meeting with his opinion. 

Mr. Skirvino agreed with what bad been said by 
Mr. Binns. The plants should be four years old, they 
should be planted upon a level, and plenty of manure 
at first should be applied ; the farmer could not put the 
manure to a better purpose. There should be no ditch 
near them, at least ne open ditch, for there was no 
need to lose so much land. By this means they need 
not be more than two feet thick, and would be better 
than a stone wall, for they would be well feathered at the 
bottom, and a rabbit could hardly get through them. 
The shears should never be used, but they should be 
switched upwards. The worst hedges in the country 
were those of Lancashire. Some of them occupied five 
or six yards in breadth, with their ditch and bank, and 
were not good fences after all. 

Mr. Jackson. — That is a landlord’s question. Is the 
tenant expected to grub up old hedges ? be can’t be 
expected to do that. 

The President drank to their next merry meeting, 
and retired amid the loud cheers of the company, over 
which he had so usefully presided. 


J. Heathcote, Esq., the Member for Tiverton, is pre- 
paring a model of a steam plough, (for which be is the 
patentee,) constructed on a novel and ingenious prin- 
ciple. It is adapted for those situations in which, from 
the extent of ground desired to be brought into culti- 


vation, or difficulties in the soil, the ploughs in present 
use would be found totally unserviceable. It will, it is 
understood, shortly be removed to London, there to be 
exhibited before the Society of Arts, and also to the in- 
spection of several eminent individuals. The dimensions 
of the model, which is about ten feet in length, is under- 
stood to be about one-fourth the intended size of the 
machine. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
CAMBRIDGE MEETING. 

Sir, — I have been anxiously waiting ever since 
the meeting at Cambridge for an account of the 
machinery and implements shown, and remarks 
thereon. 

The immense number shown, and the small quan- 
tity of time that an inexperienced person could 
devote, “having travelled near 100 miles" to 
examine them, nre in my opinion sufficient reasons 
for nn acconnt of them. 

Of the several ploughs at work, and those shown 
not at work, some no doubt highly pleasing to the 
eye, and but little use in practice. The Kent turn- 
wrist ploughs struck me .as very uncommon and 
good. I should like to see or hear of a trial, as to 
draught with them and some other ploughs on clav 
lands, and a reference to maker's names and ad- 
dresses. I am informed there was shown sn imple- 
ment to dibble with and deposit seed at the same 
time. I did not see it, and am unable to get any 
further imformntion respecting it. 

I am under the necessity of appealing to you as a 
public journalist, or seme of your readers, for 
further particulars ; and any instructions that might 
be given to guide us in the choice of our machines 
and implements of superior merit. For at most 
agricultural meetings a display takes place, some of 
great merit no doubt, others again that are not worth 
a rush ; so that if a farmer does not posses sufficient 
mechanical knowledge himself, if he purchases some 
new implement, it is ten to one that he gets laughed 
at, and empties bis pocket at the came time. An 
account of the most approved and useful, by some 
practical and disinterested person, would confer a 
great benefit to working farmers, and those who do 
not want to fill their yards with useless lumber. 

I am persuaded that there is more room for im- 
provement in several of our implements than some 
people imagine, although much has been done these 
last few years, a great many of our best implements 
will be a long time before they get into common use. 
For instance, an advertisement of this or that ma- 
chine — they are all the best , as they state. “ Here we 
want the guide." — Why is thisl The answer I 
collect from an admirable little book, called “ Why 
and because." 

Why do auacks succeed better than modest men 1 

Because toey address themselves to the passions 
and credulity of the multitude, and by noisy preten- 
sions make dupes of the unthinking majority. 

Why is truth obstructed 1 

Because it is more popular to flatter prejudices 
than to oppose them. 

Why do books in general sustain errors instead of 
truth ? 

Because those books sell best which support 
popular prejudices, and profit is the ohief object of 
host writers and publishers. 

I doubt I have trespassed en your pages, hut 
believe me to remain a constant reader. 

Yours, &c., 

Lincolnshire , A Farmer, 
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TALLOW AND THE ANGLO- 
RUSSIAN TRADE. 

TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF SOAP AND CANDLES 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

London , Oct. 17. 1840. 

Gentlemen,— I t is with a far greater degree of con* 
fidence, aa most assuredly it is with infinitely more of 
pleasure, that I address this my third letter to you ; 
for the predictions which I ventured upon as resulting 
from your conduct are approaching rapidly to fulfil- 
ment. 

1 congratulate you on the success which in this early 
stage of your contest has attended yon. By the pa- 
tience which you have manifested, and by your absti- 
nence from the purchase of Russian tallow , the con- 
sumption has been most materially checked, and the 
confidence of the monopolists shaken. Since the 1st 
of June 9,000 casks less than the corresponding period 
of last year have been consumed ; and those 9,000 casks 
are therefore added, as it were, to the importation of 
this season. The stock in London at present is larger 
than in any year since 1837, and exceeds even that year 
by 304 casks ; and now, gentlemen, you who have, by 
unanimity of action, the control of the market, mark the 
anomaly that follows. In 1837 f with but an indifferent 
home produce of any kind, and with a stock of 30,500 
casks, the price of Russian Y. C. Tallow was 39s. 3d. ; 
and in 1840, with a larger stock by 304 casks, with an 
abundant home supply, you are forced by a Russian 
league to pay 52s. 3d. for the same article, being an 
advance of 13 1. per ton as a reward for successful mo- 
nopcly . 

But, gentlemen, can we blame these foreigners for 
asking the prices you are willing to pay them? You 
have created in the heart of the trading community of 
Great Britain the evil, because the silent but sure ad- 
vances it has made have neither excited your fears or 
even attracted your attention. 1 trust to see yet among 
yon a just appreciation of its danger. 

And there is one point which, at this particular junc- 
ture, throws additional interest upon the subject I am 
discussing. 1 mean the money market and its con- 
dition. The unfavourable state of the exchanges has 
as you are well aware, obliged the directors of the 
Bank of England to curtail the circulatiou of the 
country, and the annoyance, difficulty, and loss at- 
tendant upon that measure, you will know and feel in 
common with all engaged in the trade. 

Now it is but legitimate inquiry to see how far great 
monopolies, such as tallow, assist iu raising or miti- 
gating the financial disasters we labour under. The 
subject is interesting, ns concerning most closely ail 
who are dependent on business, or mercantile pursuits 
iu any shape. 

We hear constantly of the defects in our com laws, 
and the inconveniences consequent on the importation 
of large parcels of foreign corn, for which, in spite of 
the beautiful theory of reciprocity , gold and gold alone, 
mast be paid. How far such laws are defective or 
otherwise, 1 will not now stop to inquire ; suffice it, 
that as from foreign nations we receive corn and pay 
money for it, so with Russia 1 may almost assert we 
pay for her produce, not with oar manufactures, but by 
coin. If, therefore, on the 1st of January, the monopo- 
lists of trilow still hold up their price, and the trade 
continue firm in their refusal to pay the exaction, there 
will be in London and the country upwards of 100,000 
casks of tallow, or property of the value of two mil- 
lions sterling, warehoused and unavailable for the fresh 
creation of capital by its diffusion through the country. 
Apply the same reasoning to other articles of foreign 
produce for which we pay in mooey and money only, 
and it will appear that not only on a particular trade, 
but on the whole trading community, which is the Bri- 
tish empire, these monopolies are destructive of pros- 
perity, based upon injustice, and therefore fair objects 
of defeat wherever they can be encountered. 

1 annex the state of the markets during the last four 


years, from which you may readily confirm my asser- 
tions, and with a renewal of my former counsel to you 
41 to bide your time,” I, for a short period take my 
leave, remaining respectfully, A Manufacturer. 

TALLOW. 



1837. 

1838. 

1830. 

1840. 

Stock this duy . . . . 

80552 

22634 

18245 

30856 

Delivered last week 

3520 

4363 

3151 

2597 

Ditto from June 1 

43320 

87145 

35008 

269M2 

Arrived last week . . . . 

4510 

844 

6416 

10519 

Ditto from June I . . 

02536 

56126 

42646 

42522 

Price Y. C. Tallow 

39a 3d 

55s 3d 

49s Od 

52s 3d 

Ditto Town ditto .. . . 

43s Od 

58s 6d 

55s (kl 

57s Od 


Oct 12, 1840. 


HEMP, FLAX, AND TALLOW. 

Comparative Statement of the Stocks of HEMP, 
FLAX, nod TALLOW, remaining on hand in the 
London Warehouses (the Dealers’ Stocks included) 
on the 1st of Oct., with the total deliveries each year 
to the same date. 



1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Deli- 

very 

in 

Sept. 

Hemp, St. Petersb. cln. 

I486 

2443 

258 

768 

1080 


283 

— Riga Ac Do. outshot 

567 


796, 61 

401 

389 


137 

— Half* clean Sc Pass. 

540 

1232 

. 25 

308 

884 


209 

— Polish 4c Ri?a Rhine 

280 


512 

115 

487 

603 


174 

— Cod ilia, Italian, Icc. 

203 


86 52 

427 

259 


23 

— East India 

54 

| 2078! 8752 

5385 

3563 


592 

Tons........ 

3130 

7747 

4263 

7776 

6778 


1406 

Flax, St. Pet. 12 4c 9 lid. 

154 


SIO! 193 

122 

115 


1 

— Ri?a 

808 


167 

t 633 

601 

646 


98 

— Other sorts 

472 


202 

1 182 

264 

401 


122 

Tons 

934 

| 688| 958 

987 

1162 

221 

Tallow Casks 

26967 

130092 13701 

11151 

23674 

10830 


1836 


I 1837 1 

1838 

1839 1 

18400 

Price of\Clean Hemp 

29 i 

0 

28 

10 

34 0 

37 10 

40 13 

Do. 12 head Flax 

— 



— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Do. Y. C. Tallow 

43 ; 

3 

39 

3 

53 0 

40 

6 

52 

Do. Town ditto . . 

46 i 

6 

44 

0 

56 e 

54 

0 

56 6 


THE BOKHARA CLOVER. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Is the inclosed, the Melilotus dentata of 
Decandole’a Prodromus the same as Mr. Saul’s Bok- 
hara clover? It was received in 1835, with the 
name of Melilotus Odorata ; some plants were cat 
five or six times, and the one left to go to seed grew 
to the height of above eight feet. Some horses ate of 
it greedily, others did not. 

An snswer will much oblige, 

Oct . 28, 1840. An Experimentalist. 

[The enclosed specimen is not identical with Bok- 
hara clover ; we incline to think that our correspon- 
dent should, instead of '* dentata,” have written 
“ macrorhixa” — Large-rooted Hungarian, with yel- 
low flowers, three feet high ; “ dentata” has den- 
tated stipuhe, whiob the specimen has not. The 
Bokhara clover was obtained through Mr. London, 
to whom it was sent direct from the country early 
last year. We have seen some beautiful specimens 
of the real Bokhara clover, grown by Mr. Taylor, of 
Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. It is impossible to mistake 
the plant sent by our correspondent for Bokhara 
clover, the plants being very dissimilar. The flower 
of that enclosed to us is yeuow ; the Bokhara has a 
white flower, and large made oval leaflets, but it is 
a melilotus and not a trifolium.— Ed. M. L. E.J 
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ON THE VALUE OF SCIENCE IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir,— A» improvement i» the great object in every 
science, the ingenuity of man is constantly at work, in 
order to find out by experiment, some new invention 
better calculated to produce the desired effect ; in this 
way the great and important improvements in the 
mechanical world have been accomplished. It has 
often occurred to me, that the same enterprising spirit 
is not so fully developed by those engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and 1 speak advisedly, when I say that 
the great proportion of our farmers stalk on as if there 
were no improvement necessary, adhering to the old 
maxim, almost obsolete in regard to every tiling else, that 
what is, is right. There has been bo doubt within these 
last twenty years, a decided improvement has taken pluce 
n the cultivation of the soil, throughout the greater 
part of Britain ; still there is a great deal to be done, 
which has never yet been attempted. In perusing 
your valuable Journal, I have often seen it suggested, 
that agricultural colleges and experimental farms should 
be established throughout the country, as a means of 
imparting that knowledge, which is necessary, in order 
to farm on scientific principles, and to good purpose ; 
with these suggestions I altogether agree, feeling con- 
vinced that their adoption would confer a great boon to 
the country, and materially promote our agricultural 
prosperity. In every profession or science, he who has 
been at most pains to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all its principles and details, and leaves 
no stone unturned, whereby be may increase his in- 
formation, is generally the person who ascends to the 
top of the scale in his profession, and in the same way 
we reasonably infer, that an intelligent man will make 
a better farmer, than he who depends for all his 
knowledges on what he lias seen on his father's, or his 
neighbour’s farm. It surely must be of great advan- 
tage to know the composition of the soil on which we 
are about to operate, in order to make that application 
which will render it most productive, at the smallest 
expense ; every soil does not require to be treated in the 
same way, that which might improve the one, would 
deteriorate the other ; hence the great advantage of 
agricultural chemistry. The application of the different 
kinds of manure, with many people is more a work of 
chance, than any right understaading about the effects 
to be produced upon the crop on which account it is 
applied. Bone-dust has for some time been extensively 
used as a manure, but how it operates with many it is 
matter of mystery ; that it has been of advantage to the 
growth of the crop, they cannot deny ; iust in the same 
way with the other artificial manures, their good effects 
are seen, but how they act is not generally underwood ; 
any person at all acquainted with farming operations 
knows very well, that one kind of manure is more effi • 
oacious upon one soil, and another upon a different soil, 
so that to apply manure to the most advantage, we 
would require to know the composition of the soil, and 
the properties of the manure to be applied. I would 
consider it to be the first and main object in an agri- 
cultural school, to make the pupil thoroughly under- 
stand the principles of the science in which he is about 
to engage,— I call it a science, for, to be a pood fanner 
requires more scientific knowledge than is generally 
admitted. Some people imagine that farming is so 
simple a matter, that the veriest blockhead might be a 
good farmer; this I altogether deny. No doubt they 
could give orders to plough, and sow, and reap, and 
follow other people's example in the general manage- 
ment ; but, to be a good farmer, there is a great deal 
more needed than all these. We leok forward with 
pleasing anticipations, to the time when our young men 
shall come out from these institutions, and show to the 
world, that as much benefit is to be attained by studying 
the principles of agriculture, as attending to any other 
science. A word or two in favour of an experimental 
farm, and I have done. That the lectures in the class- 
room may be properly understood, they should be ac- 


companied by experiments which will tend to fix the 
subject on the memory. There appear to me so many 
advantages in the establishment of an experimental 
farm, that to enter into their detail, would extend my 
letter far beyond what I intended, and I fear be tres- 
passing upon your eolumns. Let me make the sup- 
position, that an extensive farm, compo«ed of different 
kinds of soils, was set apart for this purpose; and to 
superintend the operations, there was selected, one or 
more persons of good education and thorough expe- 
rience, whose instructions were to try every means, 
keep a correct statement, and report the most advan- 
tageous way of treating the different soils, as to the 
most suitable crops to be grown upon each, and the 
system which would be most profitable for the tenant, 
without injuring the interests of the landlord. Much 
might be done, in testing the superiority of one kind of 
grain over another, on the same soil ; great advantage 
might also be gained by experimenting on the effects of 
different kinds of manures, the breeding and feeding 
of stock, &c., &c. That the result of their experiments 
might be widely circulated, they should be published in 
all the agricultural Journals throughout the country. 
It lies with the two great Agricultural Societies of 
England and Scotland, to take a prominent part in this 
great work. Landlord and tenant should come forward 
with hand and heart, and give a helping hand. It i« 
for the interest of both. It will no doubt be thought 
presumptuous in a young farmer in an isolated corner 
of Scotland, to give a hint to the agriculturists of 
Britain ; but, even at the risk of this, I have penned 
the foregoing lucubration, which, should you think 
worthy of a place in your columns, is at your disposal. 

I am, &c., A.C. 

Wigtonshire, Nov. 10, 1840, 


NEW METHOD OF RESOLVING CERTAIN 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

M. Lucchessini has proposed to the French Academy 
of Sciences a plan which he calls a new one — and for 
which the Academy have voted him their thanks — to 
solve arithmetical problems usually resolved by the 
Rule of Three, Alligation, Permutation, &c., and after- 
wards to problems generally resolvable by simple equa- 
tions in algebra. His method is described to consist in 
reducing ail arithmetical questions to the formation of 
three terms of a proportion, of which the fourth is the 
unknown, in order that it may be understood in a few 
word*, the commissioners give tram Use author the fol- 
lowing problem solved by his method. 

Prob. Four labourers, working 6 hour* a day, ora 
grub, in 5 days, 15 acres of land ; in how many days, 
working 8 hours a day, can 12 men grub 240 acres? 

The number of acres grubbed increases with the num- 
ber of acres, and diminishes with the number of labour- 
ers and hours of work. 

The 1st term, then, upon which the unknown depends 
240 

is the fraction — which has for its numerator the num- 
96 

ber of acres, and for its denominator the product 12 x 
8 = 96, that of the workmen and honrs. 

Tim 2nd term is formed in the same manner as the 1st , 

15 

to which it is homogeneous, and has for sis value — . 

24 

The 3rd term is the given 5 days, and is homogeneous 
to the unknown. 

120 

The ratio of the two last is — which, multiplied by 
15 

the first, gives 20 for the answer sought. 

The determination of the unknown, suys the report, is 
reduced definitively to the multiplication of two num- 
bers which the author teaches thus to form separately 
by a uniform process. 

Thus this process is lauded by the commissioners as 
leading to happy results, but we confess »t can see 
little or nothing in it. 
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ON SCOUR IN LAMBS. 

Sir,— One of your subscribers at Ludlow wishes 
to know bow to treat lambs when scouring. If he 
will be so good as to give bis lambs bran or pollard, 
say four handfuls of salt to each bushel twice a day, 
be will find a most beneficial remedy, if they are not 
too far gone. Oats would answer the same purpose 
with salt. I hare known this remedy save a num- 
ber of sheep ; and give your sheep salt in a trough 
all winter when on turnips, &c., you will find them 
healthy ; there were sheep one year and a half old 
showed at the Northumberland Society on Thursday 
last, betwixt forty and fifty pound a quarter, bad 
salt at their own liking taken all last winter. 

Northumberland • Lesbury. 


Sir, — Allow me, through the medium of your 
columns, to reply to your correspondent of tho 
24th ult., and by way of preface to say I have 
had my own lambs so affected with the scour 
for the last three years, and which happened 
just before the time I have been accustomed to 
wean them (the first week in June). I have no 
doubt, as regards my own, it was brought on by 
their being too long on the same pasture, and re- 
ceiving a check to their thriving in consequence. 
Now, as a preventive is better than a cure, I would 
in such case advise weaning early, and never allow 
them to have any sort of a check wliatever ; and if 
a few of your lambs become affected before you 
wean, or at any subsequent time after, turn them 
immediately on latter-math cinque-foil, as tho 
very best pasture for lambs so affected ; but if it 
happens you do not have any, put them on a lair 
that is fresh and has not had sheep depastured on 
lately. As to an application by way of physic a 
preparation of laudanum is best, but I am not an 
advocate for medicines for sheep (as medicines in 
almost all cases fail) ; my plan, as regards sheep as 
well as all kinds of stock, is to look to a preventive 
to disease, which is ten times better than a cure, 
and I think the scour in lambs may be prevented 
in a great measure and almost entirely if you keep 
the animal in one continued thriving state, but if 
you do not, disease of some sort will inevitably en- 
sue ; whereas on the contrary if you let them have 
fresh pastures and keep them moderately thin, they 
will be all right ; that is the plan 1 adopt, and have 
found it answer. The first year my lambs became 
affected I lost a great many, the second very much 
less, and last year only three or four, and I attri- 
bute it to the aforesaid management, and not to the 
giving of medicine. 

If these hints may be of any use to your Ludlow 
correspondent, I shall be most happy to have been 
an instrument in communicating them on this oc- 
casion, and beg leave to subscribe myself a brother 
farmer, as well as a practical one, and I am, Mr. 
Editor, your very constant reader for these last 20 
years. Thos. Bagnall. 

West well, Oxon. 

N.B. White clover when young is very prejudicial 
to scour, but not when old. 


GATEFORD ANNUAL PLOUGHING 
MATCHES. — A numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the patrons, friends, and promoters of the 
agricultural interest, which necessarily involves that of 
the agricultural labourer, was held at Gateford on 
Tuesday se'nnight, to patronize and superintend the 


operations of and the rewards to the competitors in the 
rustic strife above annouaced; and, notwithstanding 
the unpropitious state of the weather, which, though 
wet enough, could not damn the ardour of either mas- 
ters or men, it would be difficult in ordinary terms to 
describe the spirited and admirable arrangements which, 
through the praiseworthy exertions of Henry Machin, 
Esq. and the Messrs. Edison, were adopted to promote, 
encourage, and reward that meritorious emulation 
among the peasantry of the neighbourhood, which ren- 
ders each return of these anniversaries one of those days 
of joy and festivity to them, which, as was truly ob- 
served by a rev. gentleman at the dinner, are to the 
rustic few and far between. These useful meetings, 
being in a way auxiliary to the general agricultural 
exhibitions, also afford convenient opportunities to the 
discussion and suggestion of every variety of improve- 
ment and discovery among the scientific occupiers, 
which must have a tendency to facilitate tho most 
healthy culture of the soil, without which the earth 
would in degree fail to yield her increase. The order 
and regularity with which all the proceedingsof the day 
were conducted, including the distribution of the prizes 
(which in the more meritorious instances were accom- 
panied with the addition of Mr. Machin's beautiful 
silver medal, set in a neat case), were such as to merit 
the highest praise. A most excellent dinner, provided 
by Mrs. Bargb, of the Plough Inn, was served up to 
upwards of forty gentlemen, in a malt chamber be- 
longing to Mr. Machin ; the chair being most ably 
filled by that gentleman; Henry Edison, Esq. very 
efficiently discharging the duties of the vice-chair. 
Many appropriate and excellent sentiments addressed 
both from the oh airman and from several talented gen- 
tlemen visitors, imparted delightful interest to the dinner 
table, and the well-adopted admonitory— much indeed 
like paternal— addresses from the chairman to each 
successful ploughman on presenting the prizes indivi- 
dually, cannot be too highly applauded. The addresses 
from E. W. Wilmot, Esq. steward to his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, who propounded a plan for the 
institution of a society, to be called M the Labourer’s 
Friend Society”, were in good taste, and urged with pa- 
thos and animation, and must ensure for that gentleman 
a conviction, in all who heard him, of his disposition to 
carry out every beneficent plan for the goad of the cul- 
tivator of every class which his sagaoity may devise, 
and his important station impowerbim to effect.— Don* 
caster Gazette, 

BIRCHWOOD PARK PLOUGHING MATCH. 
—The noble owner and occupier of this farm, Earl 
Talbot, having offered various prizes to meritorious 
ploughmen, the match came off on Thursday, the 29th 
ult. ; nineteen teams, some abreast and some alength, 
entered the field. Half an acre for each team was the 
quantity to be ploughed : and nine inches wide by six 
dnehes deep, was the prescribed size of the furrow. The 
ploughing of William Cliff, with apair of horses abreast, 
servant to Mr. Meakin, of the Heron Wood Farm, in 
the patish of Draycot, was spoken of by ail the spec- 
tators, as being as well executed at any in the field ; 
and though he did not obtain a prize, the noble lord, 
entertaining the same opinion, with many others, as to 
the merit of Cliff’s woik, has since sent his bailiff, Mr. 
Craven over to Mr. Meakin’s, and presented his wag- 
goner with a handsome present. The judges of the 
match were Mr. Bradock, of Hixon; Mr. Smith of 
Amerton ; and Mr. Shelley, of the Beacon farm. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY.— There cannot 
be a more delicate or beautiful study for ladies 
than that of botany. Ladies resident in the vicinity 
of Maidenhead, who may be desirous of prosecuting 
this interesting study, possess superior advantages 
in having it in their power to avail themselves of 
the instruction of Miss Towers, daughter of Mr. 
Towers, whose writings on Horticulture andGarden- 
ing are well known. We understand Miss Towers 
also attends pupils in London twice a week. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR THE PRO- 
VIDENT. 

TO THE EDITOR OE THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I n the belief that an acceptable service maj 
be rendered to society by the promulgation of such 
eflections as have the prevention of indigence and 
insolvency for their object, I resume ray pen to ad- 
vert to another important illustration of the princi- 
ples of life insurance, in the opportunity afforded to 
persons of limited means to provides certain income 
tor their wives in the event of death, and to endow 
or secure to a child a certain sum on attaining a 
given age. 

The considerate provision against an event which 
may protect the widowed days of a faithful and 
affectionate partner from the abasement of eleemosy- 
nary aid, is perhaps the most grateful requital that 
can be offered fora long enjoyment of conjugal hap- 
piuess ; and when such provision is attainable by 
periodical payments of such trifling amount as those 
I find set forth in the explanatory tables of the Far- 
mers' Life Institution, there are few, however 
circumscribed their ability, that may not be said to 
bave this benevolent intention entirely at their 
command. The reflection of leaving a wife bereaved 
of those comforts to which a long participation of 
wedded life had accustomed her, has brought down 
heaviness upon many a well-disposed heart, which 
might have been spared its paiuful solicitude had 
the principles of life insurance found a friendly ex- 
positor. An annuity of £40, £50, or £60, inherited 
by the widow of a man connected with agricultural 
pursuits, it is scarcely necessary to say, would be 
an income that would command conveniences and 
domestic enjoyments unattainable by those who 
dwell in large towns. Bat if we contemplate this 
interesting subject in a more enlarged point of view, 
there will be found abundant occasions in which 
life insurances may be adopted with infinite advan- 
tage, and by means of which, family provision — 
protection against contingencies, and integrity of 
principle, may be severally and satisfactorily carried 
out. What, for example, can manifest so wise an 
exercise of parental benevolence, as the investment 
of economical accumulations during the nonage of 
our progeny, which, after a series of years, are con- 
verted into a sum capable of laying the foundation 
of their after-success in life. The biographical 
annals of our country furnish innumerable instances 
of the prosperous career of men who “ began the 
world'* with a few score pounds merely, but who, 
having worked their little capital with untiring 
energy, closed a long and exemplary life as the bene- 
factors of their species, by appropriating their ac- 
quisitions to the endowment of charitable edifices, 
the advancement of science, and the furtherance 
of those pursuits by which they themselves had 
thriven. 

I may be excused, perhaps, for introducing— as 
bearing out this view of the subject — the following 
apposite remarks, which occur in one of the chapters 
of an excellent and popular little treatise on the 
Rights of Industry, published some ten years ago, 
wherein the writerjustly observes, that “ One of the 
most advantageous modes in which accumulation 
goes forward, under the laws which enable a man to 
dispose of his property at his death, is that of in- 
surance upon lives. By this admirable invention, 
founded upon the most complete security, a man 
abridges some portion of bis annual expenditure for 
the purpose of accumulating a fund that will secure 
to his widow and children a continuance, in some 


degree, of the comforts which his industry pro- 
duces, after that industry is swallowed up in the 
quiet of the grave. * The married man hath given 
hostages to fortune ;* and this is one of the ways 
in which a prudent, a just, and an affectionate hus- 
band and father redeems those pledges. He knows 
the casualties of life— be knows bow soon his power 
of bestowing daily comforts upon bis household 
may be ended. He forgoes, therefore, some luxu- 
ries which might be useless, or even worse than 
useless, to make provision for the decent mainte- 
nance of that household when he is removed. His 
providence extends beyond his own life. It equa- 
lises bis own expenditure with tbit of those who are 
to come after him ; — it dreads an abrupt transition 
from lavishneaa to meanness, from abundance to 
want, from finery to filth ; it dispenses with * drink 
and plays,’ well knowing that ' the property which 
remains after this drink and play* will be very small. 
In a word, bis providence maxes him happier in 
his industry, and smoothes the passage to eternity by 
the consciousness that the blessings of his industry 
shall not perish with him." 

It would be difficult to furnish a more faithful 
icture of the advantages resulting from prudential 
abits than that which 1 have cited. There are, 
nevertheless, other cases in which family interests 
are intimately concerned, and in which the wisdom 
and expediency of seeking security in insurance 
will be no less strikingly apparent. To the pos- 
sessors of entailed estates, where a numerous 
family is entirely dependent on the frugalities and 
discretion of the parent, the principle of life insur- 
ance may be said to be invaluable, in the benefits it 
offers as a future provision for those who have been 
bred in affluence and “ fared sumptuously every 
day." Members of the clerical profession, particu- 
larly the “ working" clergy, who have generally the 
anxieties of a large family, are, it is well known, 
among the foremost in seeking this mode of pro- 
tecting their offspring from the ills that await un- 
legacied orphans. By the way, I have often thought 
that an occasional discourse from the pulpit would 
have a more stimulating influence in urging men to 
the performance of this necessary duty, than all the 
modes usually resorted to. But to no class of so- 
ciety does this branch of the subject address itself 
with more encumbent earnestness than those beads 
of families who are in the enjoyment of what are 
usually denominated “ fixed incomes,"— men whose 
station obliges them to sustain a certain position in 
the world, and the maintenance of which too often 
precludes them, except by insurance , from leaving any- 
thing in the shape of substantial assistance to 
tbeir children. I happen to know, within my own 
circle, of several instances where the absence of this 
forethought has been attended with the most direful 
consequences to the survivors ; and I happen also to 
know of very many cases— in two of which I can 
speak as an executor — where the prudence of the 
parents has assuBged the bitterness of mortality in 
the liberal provision which the testators had secured 
to their descendants by means of life insurance. 

There is also one other class to which I would re- 
spectfully appeal in support of the principle for 
which I am contending. I allude to the man who 
has incurred a debt of some consideration which ill 
success in bnainess or unforeseen events prevent 
him from discharging, but which bis prospects will 
ensble him to satisfy at s future period. Now what 
resource in the way of arrangement is so available, 
or exhibits persoual integrity so conspicuously, as 
that which enables soch a debtor to effect an insur- 
ance upon his life and deposit the policy with his 
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creditor ? To pat a case of another complexion : a 
man has a pressing necessity for a certain sum. the 
immediate possession of which will secure him re- 
sults that may prove of the highest importance to 
his worldly prospects ; a prudential friend is willing 
to accommodate him, but naturally asks for “ security. 
“I have a policy of life insurance ("replies the 
other ) for a much larger sum than that I need, the 
premium on which has been regularly paid.” 
*' Enough (rejoins the friend), deposit the document 
with me and you shall have the needful.” Now this 
last .s a case which is constantly occurring in the 
intercourse of bus v life, and therefore cannot be too 
forcibly impressed upon men in general , but more 
emiecially upon those who are often heard to denounce 
life insurance, because, forsooth, being unmarried 
and having none but distant kindred, thoughtlessly 
contend that “ the thing is unnecessary.” If less 
ban forty shillings annually paid to a life office will 
obtain a policy worth £100, which every year will 
become more valuable, and which, at seme necessitous 
moment, may prove to its possessor ** a friend in 
need — where, I ask, is the man so fatuitous, who 
upon reflection will not admit, that in such annual 
appropriation he makes not only a safe, but a wise 
and profitable investment 1 

But here, for the present, I conclude. 

Norfolk , Nov. 13. Fbugalitas. 


ON THE HOOVE. 

Sir,— An error having found its way into your ex- 
cellent periodical of last month, I feel anxious to cor- 
rect it ; no doubt it arose from a cursory view taken by 
your printer, the two words u hoose ” and “ hoove ” 
being widely different. Hoose is a cough in calves, 
arising from worms in the windpipe ; hoove is an 
inflation, with an impervious egress of air or gas 
from the rumen of cattle, evolved from tha fermen- 
tation of its contents ; instead therefore of heading 
the article ** On Spontaneous Hoose in Cattle, by 
the Professor Gells of Toulouse, ” it should have 
been “ Hoove.” 1 perceive it is correctly done so in 
the Veterinarian from which it is taken. Your 
widely circulated journal being devoted to the wel- 
fare of the farmer, I beg to offer a few remarks on 
the French Professor’s method of procedure in this 
spontaneous and sometimes instantaneous disorder of 
the rumen, or first receptacle for food in ruminants, 
or animals that chew their food over again, called 
rumination, or chewing tbe cud. In mild cases tbe 
Professor says walking tbe animal about will 
do good, and so it will in more violent cases, 
provided the inlet and outlet of the rumen is 
not closed, so as to prevent the imprisoned air 
within its parietes to escape either through the 
oesophagus or gullet in the form of eructation, or 
per anum by wind, which is nature’s own effort to 
cure or relieve herself. Now in the acute hoove, the 
administration of a few ounces of sether, or ammonia, 
or aromatic water which tbe Professor extols, is not 
energetic enough in its action, neither is it always at 
band ; in short, it is too characteristic of tbe French 
method of practice, and too vaporiaable to be carried 
into effect. Should cattle by accident break, or be 
inadvertently turned into a piece of fresh or young 
vetches, or after grass or clover, or lucerne while wet 
with dew, hoar-frests, or showers, acute bobve would 
be tbe result in some of t’jem. The rumen or first 
stomach would be rapidly inflated with gases of an 
heterogeneous character,requiring quick and prompt 
relief by either the flexible ube, or puncturing the 


stomach with a trocar, not tbe giving of a little aether 
or aromatic water ; it would be next to an impossi- 
bility for it to enter the stomach when tbe animal is 
ready to (jail from flatus ; at the best of times it is 
difficult and uncertain to ensure the entrance of fluids 
into the rumen of cattle. I should say, with due 
deference to the Professor, that on a farmer going 
into his fields where cattle are depasturing, and per- 
ceiving one or two blown and ready to drop from 
inflation of tbe stomach, tbe speediest and best plan 
would be, to avert impending danger, at once to in- 
troduce hie sheep’s foot knife into the paunch, and 
let loose the confined gas or airj if time can be 
spared, introduce tbe flexible tube or trocar. The 
flexible tube, or probang, is a safe instrument ; readily 
allows the air or gas to escape from its confinement 
when fairly introduced into tbe stomach. The Pro- 
fessor must certainly make a great error when he 
says, it is s dangerous instrument ; there is no dan- 
ger in introducing it if only common care is ob- 
served. The only danger in its use, is when a fo- 
reign body ia lodged in or impacted in the gullet or 
throat, but when there is nothing in tbe aesopbagus 
to obstruct its passage, any one ignorant of tbe 
structure of the parts can pass it on into the rumen. 
Tbe French pathologist is alse adverse to the oseof 
tbe trocar, but as Mr. Youatt justly remarks, he 
cannet divine for what reason the trocar with its ca- 
nola is an useful instrument for puncturing tbe ru- 
men of cattle, and I may say that the conjoined use 
of tbe probang and trocar baa been the means of sa- 
ving thousands of head of cattle. There is also an- 
other mathod of relieving acute hoove in cattle : it is 
simple, but of real value— not in its component parts, 
but in its mechanical operation ; with ease to be pro- 
cured at tbe farm, if no tube or trocar is at hand. 
Make three or four pellets of lard, salt, and flour, into 
a firm consistence about the size of sn egg, give them 
to the animsl one after another quickly ; it will fre- 
quently break through the floor of the oesophagean 
canal, and make an opening into the stomach, let 
loose the confined air, with' sudden relief to the beast. 
The phantasms of the Gallic Professor may do 
to be disseminated amongst his own kindred, but 
they are by far too meteorizated, contain too much 
sether and carminitive water, for John Bull. 1 again 
assert from practice, that in all cases of acute hoove 
arising from mephitic gases evolved from the injesta 
•f the stomach, nothing can enter it in the form of 
liquids ; in fact, its apertures for in^ression and egres- 
sion are hermetically sealed, from distension and pres- 
sure of its sides on the surrounding organs ; manual 
effort either with tbe probang or trocar will be your 
safeguard, so rapidly does the rumen contract on its 
contents. I have seen fluids ejected with force to 
tbe distance of several feet through the flexible tube, 
and relief in a moment obtained. Now, as to 
medicaments in acute hoove, should they by chance 
enter the stomach, I do not see bow good can be 
derived from tbe administration of such small doses 
of aether, or ammonia, or aromatic water ; their pro- 
portions are too minute to neutralize or absorb tbe 
quantity of mephitic air tbe rumen is capable of hold- 
ing should they enter the stomach tbe genera* 
ting gases produced from the best and bumectation, 
would be more than an equivalent for that destroyed 
or neutralised. The vaporizable bodies before named, 
should they enter tbe stomach, and its entrance 
be closed on them, it must still add to its further 
inflation. There ia as as yet no direct proof of any 
agent capable of diminuting the bulk of gases of an 
heterogeneous kind, but only of an homogeneous 
quality : for instance, by only putting a little sether 
iuto a bladder, close its neck, put it in a warm place, 
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distention will soon take place. This is to illustrate, 
tbst diffusible substances must tend to aggravate, 
rather than relieve, if they do not lessen by neutra- 
lization the bulk of contained air; if the gas given 
off from the contents of the stomach was uncombined, 
a chemical agent would do good if its entrance was 
certain. In the acute hoove nothing must fall abort 
of prompt measures, by first of all letting out the 
pent-up air or gas, by which you will prevent apo- 
plexy, suffocation, or pulmonary conjestion ; Snd, 
bv bleeding, to relieve the parts — the distended 
blood vessels; 3dly, by purgatives, to clear out the 
alimentary canal. 

In the subacute hoove, either as a sequel of the 
acute or primary in its origin, aromatics and stimu- 
lants will do good, but must be given in a solid 
state, that they may enter the torpid rumen, and 
rouse its atony ; laxatives will also be required to 
clear the bowels, given in large potations of gruel. 
1 hope I have not too long trespassed on your valu- 
able journal ; my only object is to do away with any 
thing that may tend to mislead rather than instruct, 
for tbe good and benefit of the British farmer, 

Crediton , Devon. R. Read, V, S. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sm,— Having just read Mr. Price’s letter iu your pa- 
per of yesterday, and as he states his bad health, I 
should not have noticed it at present, but for one senti- 
ment he has expressed with such confidence, that it 
might pass as an undoubted truth, if not contradicted. 
The expression is this— 4 * I could have stated to Mr. 
Bates, why, on the true principles of breeding , this was 
certain to be the result .” 

Now the very letter in your paper before that of Mr. 
Price’s, signed "Agrestis, 1 is in flat contradiction to Mr. 
Price’s assertion, in regard to a whole district of 
country, Aberdeenshire, having changed their breed by 
crossing the native (small) breed with short-horned 
bulls, and after twenty years* experience being con- 
vinced of the propriety thereof, from the greater profit 
the tenant farmers had obtained, although discouraged 
in so doing by the Highland Society and the landed 
proprietors. 

ltis nearly fifty years since I saw in Darlington mar- 
ket, on the first Monday in March, Mr. Charge (father 
to the late Mrs. Wright of Clea*by) show an excellent 
pure short-horned 6tecr, three years old, and also a 
steer of the same age, by the same short-horned bull, 
out of a pure West Highland Heifer (Kyloes.) He 
put a price on each, but would not sell them together. 
They stood for some time, and he had many customers, 
and took the ones that offered the most, and they were 
told separately for nearly the same money, and when 
told, Mr. Charge said “ Can any man doubt which has 
been the most profitable, for the two steers,” he said, 
44 had gone together, and been treated alike from calves, 
and the dam of the half-Iiighlamler,” he said, 41 was not 
one- third of the weight of the dam of the short-horned 
steer. Now this Mr. Charge, when living, was looked 
up to as a very superior man in his day, as one of the 
best of judges of cattle. He had repeateuly visited Mr. 
Bakewell, even before 1760 ; and amongst many other 
remarks Mr. Charge made, he stated that Mr. Bake- 
well’s opinion was 44 that from the West Highland Hei- 
fer the best breed of cattle might be produced.” 

I commenced breeding from West Highland Heifers, 
(Kyloes) above forty years ago, and kept at one time 
nearly 100 breeding cows of tbe cross between the 
Messrs. Codings short- horned bulla, and the West 
Highland Heifers, and continued so tu breed for nearly 
thirty years. 

At present I have not any stock so bred, and when- 
ever Mr. Price's health admits of it, if he will state 


why, on the true principles of breeding , it is wrong to 
breed from a large male and a email female, I am ready 
to meet him, and prove the oontrary by incontrovertible 
facts. 

I shall not notice any other part of Mr. Price’s letter 
at present, as he states that his health will not admit of 
controversy. 

Your insertion of this letter in your next paper will 
oblige, Your humble Servant, 

Thomas Bates. 

Kirkleavington , near Yarn, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 10th. 


BROAD CAST & DRILL SOWING. 

Our agricultural readers mav remember that in a 
recent number we alluded to tne practice of towing 
wheat in drills instead of tbe usual method, as a 
change calculated to accomplish a aaving in seed 
and to produce a superior crop. In some parts of 
England tbe wbeat-aeed is dibbled in drills ; but Sir 
Francis Mackenxie, who baa tried both scheme* , does 
not think that 44 dibbling” or 44 planting” wheat is 
applicable to Rosa-ahire soil, while be highly ap- 
proves of drill- sowing. From the following letter, 
which we bare received from an intelligent agricul- 
turist, it will be noticed that drill-sowing has been 
practised by him with complete success. In this 
instance, it has been applied to oat and barley sowing; 
for although our correspondent does not mention this 
circumstance, yet we infer from bis communication 
that be has put down all bis grain crops in this man- 
ner, and we do not think that he’grows wheat. 

Si a, —Your attention to everything connected with the 
improvement of agriculture induces me to send you the 
following ramarks ! in hopes that, if you think them 
worthy of a place m your valuable columns, they may 
be the means of inducing some of your agricultural 
readers to try the experiment : — 44 One happy result 
which can generally improve the method of cultivation 
is worth the labour of a whole life, and an unsuccessful 
experiment, well observed, must establish some truth or 
tend to remove some prejudice.” 

In many situations, a great quantity of grain is lost 
annually by the usual method of sowing and harrowing. 
Some seeds are put too deep in the ground, and never 
spring up ; some are left uncovered, and although they 
may take root, yet they afterwards die, or produce very 
little ; others are but slightly covered, and if drought set 
in during the month of May, which is often the ease, 
much of the seed in these circumstances will die ; others 
languish till more favourable weather appears, and 
revive, but do not ripen along with the plants from the 
seed which has a sufficient depth in the ground. 

To remedy these evils, two years ago, I constructed a 
very simple machine on tbe same principle as the tur- 
nip-sowing machine. It deposits the seed in rows eght 
inche« apart . and two or two and a half deep. Tbe 
depth can be varied as may be thought proper. The 
land requires to be well dressed previous to the appli- 
cation of the machine. I find that three* fourths of tbe 
usual quantity of seed is sufficient and the field ripens 
more equally. Another advantage of the machine is, 
that in poor soil bone-dnst can be deposited along with 
the seed, a stimulant which I find, by a partial experi- 
ment I made this year, may be used with great advan- 
tage. I regret that 1 have not been so particular in 
noticing tbe quanh+es of seed and the produce as to be 
able to state precisely tbe result of the experiments ; but 
I am satisfied that this subject is well worthy the atten- 
tion of agriculturists. A Donside Farmer. 

Tbe advantages derived by our correspondent 
from this change are — 1st, Economy in seed, which, 
if amounting to one- fourth, would, over tbo entire 
kingdom, add greatly to oar atoek of food, and save 
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a considerable sum of money te individual farmers ; 
2d, Greater security that the seed put down will ger- 
minate; 3d, Facility in applying manures, and eco- 
nomy in their use, for most farmers are aware that 
there are several composts which may be used much 
in the same manner as bone dust, now offered to the 
agriculturist ; and 4th, Greater regularity in the 
growth and ripening of tbe plant. We need not say 
that the last is most probably the greatest advantage, 
for there are few things of higher importance to the 
farmer than that the stalks on a held should come 
uniformly to maturity ; and very frequently he is 
compelled to cut one portion too green, or leave an- 
other over-ripened, and liable on every blast to very 
heavy loss. We trust very soon to find this more 
careful and scientific mode of farming, in this depart* 
ment, substituted in every quarter of tbe country for 
the present clumsy and losing practice . — Aberdeen 
Banner . 


REVIEW. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BREEDS OF 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BRITISH IS- 
LANDS. 

By David Low, Esq., F.R.S.E., Professor of Agri- 
culture at Edinburgh, &c., &c. 

Tbe fifth part of the above work has appeared, con- 
taining a description and coloured lithograph prints 
of the Kerry breed of sheep, the black-faced heath 
breed, the Egmoor breed, and the Cheviot breed, being 
confined to the four mountain breeds now mentioned. 
The first breed is valued solely for home consumption, 
from the flavour and juiciness of the mutton ; but this 
property will not ensure the propagation, as it is much 
over-balanced by the slow feeding, and the coarse hairy 
quality of the wool. The retention of such a breed, 
when so many superior ones are known, is alw&ys'a 
convincing proof of the condition of a people, for cul- 
tivated minds naturally desire cultivated objects of any 
kind, and grossness of intellect will always evince its 
grossness in the choice. The anthor makes a few re- 
marks on the state of Ireland— the common one, and 
many hundred times told, and we think the remedy Is 
as easily seen, for it may be supposed that evils pro- 
duced by human agency, are removable by the same 
power. But this subject is foreign to our notice. 

The breeds next mentioned is the Dartmoor aad Ex- 
moor, the mutton of which, like nil animals of small 
size, is so mnch valued ia the London markets. It 
seems they are fast disappearing from the pure state, 
as the one quality of fine mutton cannot contend against 
other breeds which combine more properties, and are 
consequently more valuable. It is rather to he regret- 
ted that the author's research had not ltd to a portrait 
aad description of the indigenous white-faced breed yet 
found pure ou Charnley Forest, near Loughborough, in 
Leicestershire, as it is very generally concluded that 
Bakewell obtained from tbe female of that breed the 
maternal origin of the New Leicester sheep, from 
crossing with the Lincolnshire ram* The mutton of 
that breed is delicious, the wool is short and fine, and 
fetches the highest price, and at the age of 3 years, 
the weight of 1 8 and 20 lbs. per quarter is reached, 
and personal experience enables us to say that no breed 
that has come under our knowledge pays better for a 
twelve-month's keep. The males are horned, the fe- 
males not always so, and the breed are invariably white, 
without any mixture. Fineness of boue and compact 
symmetry of form are easily visible to the diseerning 
eye. This breed would have afforded a choice illustra- 
tion of the improvements of art on the works of nature, 
and we are surprised the learned author has neglected, 
if he knew, an instance so very appropriate. 

'The black-faced Heath breed has been long known 
on the hills in the North of England, aad over the 


whole of Scotland, somewhat diversified by physical 
circumstances. The mutton is excellent when well-fed, 
and is much esteemed for the black venison-like ap- 
pearance ; while more delieate judges of eatables 
prefer the Welsh aad Southdown mutton. The wool is 
coarse, and the value of tbe breed is chiefly confined to 
latitudes where heaths are only produced and where 
grasses fail, as the Cheviot breed has now supplanted 
them in the lower Alpine situations. Crosses with the 
Southdown and Leicester breeds have been tried, but 
except where occasions offer for disposing of the pro- 
duce, no real benefit has been derived, as the offspring 
must go to a more fruitful climate fur maturation. 
Locality must direct such trials. 

The Cheviot breed are the last mentioned in this part 
of the illustrations. This is one of the most important 
breeds in oar island, being adapted to the richest lands, 
and extending over the elevated parts of the kingdom 
to the comparatively small extents still occupied by the 
black-faceu. Wherever grasses grew, this breed is 
appropriate, and has been found to withstand a very 
rigorous climate. The wool is fine and dose, and equals 
in value the improved wools. A cross with the Lei- 
cester produces a most useful feeding animal, but ao in- 
fusion of * tran ge r blood would debilitate tbe pareu t stock 
Such trials require the means of rearing them. The 
author's description of the value and manageme nt of 
this breed is very interesting ; the prints are beautiful, 
and the whole work is alike valuable to the practical 
man and tbe amateur. We have much pleasure ia 
giving our cordial assent to the author’s observations, 
that great improvements may be effected in the native 
breeds without any foreign blood, by choosing the best 
formed animals for propagation, and by better support 
in feeding and shelter. On this head great neglect 
prevails over the whole kingdom ; superiority in habit 
and appearance is wholly overlooked by the careless 
fanner, and any animal of least value is generally re- 
served for breeding. By careful selection, any breed 
may be improved, and become more valnable in many 
respects than a mixture of many and discordant al- 
liances. It is singular that this fact, so obvious and 
so useful, should meet with so little attention. 


WEAYERHAM FARMING CLUB.— A society 
under the above name having been formed in the parish 
of Weavcrham during tbe year, for the purpose of en- 
couraging agricultural enterprise among the farmers, 
and orderly and industrious habits among the labourers 
of the neighbourhood, the first anuual meeting wan 
held at the Gate Inn, on Thursday the 29th Get., which 
was numerously and respectably attended. Geo. Wil- 
braham, Esq., M.P. kindly acting as President. The 
stock exhibited by tha members was of superior 
quality, and in greater quantity than the locality 
seemed to promise. Tbe roots, turnips, and mange 1 
wurzel, were very fine, and the whole exhibition gave 
great satisfaction. After dinner the Chairman dis- 
tributed the prixes awarded to the successful compe- 
titors, and several subjects of agricultural interest 
were discussed by the members, and a general opinion 
prevailed that much good had already been effected, 
and many improvements adopted since the institution 
of the society. 

WRENTHAM FARMERS' CLUB.— The Annual 
Show of Roots of this Club took place on Friday, the 
6th Nov., and was considered a very good one for the 
season. M r. Larke exhibited some very fine specimens 
of the Ram's Horn, as did also Mr. Crowfoot, of the 
Yellow Beet. The show of Swedes was particularly 
good ; those shown by Mr. L. O. Cottingham, of the 
Liverpool or Skirvin’s stock, carrying the Sweepstakes 
both for size and quality. There were also some com- 
mon turnips, of very large dimensions, and good qua- 
lity, which were much admired. The following are the 
awards of the Judges For the best field of Common 
Beet, Mr. L. O. Cottingham; do. of Yellow Beet, Mr. 
John Crowfoot ; do, of Swedes from manure, Mr. Ls 
O. Cottingham. 
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MANGEL WURZEL. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir,— In answer to the questions of “ A Constant 
Reader/’ on the preservation of mangel wurzel dar- 
ing the winter, I beg to inform bim that the proper 
time for drawing is from the beginning to the middle 
of November ; but the work should not be performed 
during frosty weather. 

The best method to preserve the roots during the 
winter is to build them into stacks 2J feet wide and 
6 feet high, facing the outsides with the largest 
roots, and mixing the whole with a quantity of sand, 
then thatch them over with straw to resist the frost ; 
the stacks may be built either under cover or out of 
doors. 

The tops should be cut off, but the roots should 
not be cut nor trimmed at all, until taken from the 
stacks for use, as the fibres retain the moisture and 
preserve the nutritious quality of this valuable 
winter food. Wm. Hi slop. 

Woolley Park Farm % Nov, 9, 1840. 


Mr. Editor, — In answer to the Queries pro- 
pounded in the last Mark Lane Express , by “ A 
Constant Reader," relative to this trulv invaluable 
root, I give you the results of five years ^experience. 

1st, The diver the weather the batter for drawing; 
if the tops have not been previously cut for food, 
the root will stand a considerable degree of frost 
without the tops ; a sharp frost materially damages 
the root, and renders the storing dangerous. 

2nd, Against a wall, say seven or eight feet high, 
the roots gradually being sloped down in the form 
of a roof, and thatched in a row, the sides being 
defended by hurdles wattled with straw, taking care 
that the width of the stack shall not exceed nine or 
ten feet in breadth ; if very much larger, there is 
danger of the centre heating and spoiling. 

3rdly, The plant should be taken up as perfect as 
possible ; no part of the root should be taken off, and 
especial care should be taken that in separating the 
top from the root, the latter is not wounded. From 
the wet state of the ground occasionally much earth 
will adhere to the roots, but I have never found that 
this has hastened in any way decomposition in 
the stack. 

From your obedient servant, 

Live and Learn. 


Sir,— The general complaints of mangel wurzel 
and turnips running to seed, is in some degree from 
over- vegetation this season. If your enquiring cor- 
respondent Algernon Capel, R. N., will sow seed 
two year old, his roots will bulb better and not run. 
I would recommend sleeping the former three or 
four days, the latter a few hours, and not sowing 
until vegetation commences, as it will, by leaving the 
seeds together in a moist state ; this insures quick 
growth, large roots, and a full crop. Every expe- 
rienced gardener knows if he sows new cabbage 
seeds, bis plants will run in the spring. As a sub- 
scriber to the Express, have had much information in 
perusing its valuable columns. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. Abraham, 

Limerick , Nov, 4. Nursery and Seedsman. 

A late acquaintance of mine sowed mangel wurzel 
in this neighbourhood a few years ago which ran to 
seed ; he bad some seed left which he sewed the 
following year, and proved a good crop without 
running. I was particularly struck with the cir- 
cumstance ; the seed was bought fromme. W. A. 


CHELMSFORD AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At the late meeting of this society at Rochfoid, 
the Rev. C. B. Marriott said, on these occasions 
they met to discuss how best the fields might be 
filled with verdure and food provided for the prince 
and the peasant — his object was to ask if there were any 
gentlemen present who had had practical experience 
in the working of what were called Farmers' Clubs, 
They would recollect that aomeaensible observations 
were made by Mr. Beadel at their last meeting at 
Chelmsford : and it occurred to him (Mr. M.) that 
it might be possible to establish a small Society of 
that kind in the small pariah in which he resided. 
If they could meet at seven o'clock and break up at 
nine, and take in the Farmer's Magazine, and give 
out at one meeting a subject for discussion at the 
next, it might do good. There were various sub- 
jects which they could discuss. There were inter- 
esting facts relating to liquid manure which produced 
the beautiful crops of clover in Belgium. They 
there sunk wells for it, which held about 1000 barrels 
of urine, and it was steeped with rape-cake, from 800 
to 1000 cakes of 2 lib. each to the 1000 barrels, and 
it was then carried upon the land, and it produced 
those beautifnl crops of clover. This manure was 
making its way in Ibis country. These matters 
might be discussed at tbeir meetings, and be thought 
it would tend to break down the difference that 
existed between the reading man and the practical 
man. for there might be many things the reading man 
could tell them, and there were hundreds the practi- 
cal man cauld tell him. For instance, the succession 
of crops : they know that a crop of the same kind 
would not grow so well, but they might not know 
the cause ; yet it was found that a plant after draw- 
ing the nourishment from the ground threw out a 
kind of excrement, and no plant could draw support 
from its own excrement, bat change the plant, and to 
that it became manure. A chemist put a bean in some 
water in a bottle, and it grew and threw out a yellow 
fluid : another bean which was put into the same water 
dwindled, but on a wheat kernel being put in it 
absorbed the yellow fluid, and flourished ; and they 
all knew that wheat did well after beans. ( Cheers .) 

Mr. G. Wood said, as a horticulturist he bad tried 
manure in different shapes ; and be bad beard what 
Mr. Marriott bad said of liquid manure, but he bad 
seen it applied to pastures, when it was a great mis- 
take to apply it in its crude state ; if applied in that 
state in Belgium, it would never produce those fine 
crops of clover. But whether tbe tenant or the land- 
lord was to get the benefit of it, it did not matter 
to him (Mr. W. ) — be wished to introduce tbe article 
that men might make use of it : their efforts ought 
to be directed to getting the best workmen and the 
best articles to go to work with : and they would 
then get rid of all those prejudices. {Cheers.) 

Mr. Marriott said, be ought to have stated that 
tbe cisterns for bolding tbe liquid manure in Bel- 
gium bad valves ; they filled one, the'v&lvethen closed 
and they filled another, thus going on till they filled 
half a dozen to tbe top, and tbe bottom one remained 
some time before it was used, and underwent fer- 
mentation . The rape-cake was put in, and it was them 
applied 2,500 gallons to the 8ore. In this country 
a Mr. Jackson had applied it in this way : he ap- 
plied it to stetches of clover alternately, and before 
it was mature be bad a swarth of it cut and weighed 
it, and he found that without the manure it weighed 
201bi. and with it 37lbs. He had since persuaded 
his landlord to have cisterns built, and be had agreed 
to pay him five per cent, for the use of them. 
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ON THE TURNIP CROP AND THE 
MEANS OF PRESERVING IT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THF. CARLISLE PATRIOT. 

Sir, — The following observations u poo the Turnip 
and its preservation, are the substance of an essay 
prepared by a Border Farmer with the view of 
having it forwarded to the English Agricultural 
Society’s Secetary, previous to the Meeting of the 
last J uly, and early enough for the inspection of the 
Society* 8 Committee as a Competition Essay ; but 
from ignorance of the precise time fixed upon for the 
reception of these Essays, the writer found himself 
somewhat too late in its preparation. He now 
requests that you will afford space in your valuable 
columns for some observations which may prove 
useful to the less experienced of your agricultural 
readers. 

Imprimis . — No department of agriculture has lat- 
terly occupied the attention, or engaged the inge- 
nuity of the agriculturist more than the protection 
and preservdon of what is commonly called his green 
crop ; and of all the varieties of that sort of crop 
perhaps none has become of late years so valuable 
and important to the farmer, as the Swedish and com- 
mon yellow turnip. It is because of the utility and 
importance of this root to the farmer, that I presume 
to set forth a plan for its preservation, which I have 
long since adopted myself, and to which after re- 
peated experiments during an experience of thirty 
years, I give a decided preference. 

In detailing my present views upon this subject 
I will refer to, and state my objections to other modes 
which continue to be practised by very respectable 
farmers, but which notwithstanding from repeated ex- 
periments I have found abundant reason to reject. Be- 
foreentering upon this subject, however, allow me, by 
way of preliminary, to advert to the kind of situation 
upon which such crop should be stored. And first, 
it is indispensably requisite that the ground should 
be dry — perfectly dry. Second— convenience for 
use should be studied. The cow-beuse— the cattle 
shed — the turnip pit, should if possible be contigu- 
ous. Where the construction of the farm-buildings 
would suit, I would recommend the plan which I 
adopted upon my own farm, vix : — To have a row of 
cow-houses, or cattle-sheds, with a turnip-house 
of very moderate dimensions in the centre — to have 
the turnips piled in rows immediately behind this 
part of your buildings, with a back door from 
your turnip-house opening upon the mouths of the 
pits, or rather piles, and again doors from each side 
of the interior of your turnip-house to communicate 
with the cattle-sheds. Here you perceive convenience 
studied, and labour abridged, and likewise your cat- 
tle ean be regularly supplied with turnips clean, 
fresh, and succulent. I am aware that a further 
abridgement of labour might be effected by forming 
a passage along the back wall of the building, imme- 
diately before the heads of the cattle, with a few 
■doors opening therefrom upon the mouths of the tur- 
nip-pits, whereby the cattle may be supplied and the 
circuitous route by the tutnip-house avoided. 

But this advantsge I conceive may be more than 
counterbalanced, without supposing more than ordi- 
nary inadvertance on the part of the servants. Even 
with a careful person while engaged in serving cat- 
tle in this way, a few roots in the course of a day 
may accidently fall over the crib, whence they will 
naturally descend to the stalls below. The person so 
employed, even though well intentioned, may not see 
the importance of removing them until a more con- 
venient opportunity , and ultimately may forget it 


altogether, where it will remain to the serious annoy- 
ance if not to the injury of the animal there located. 
Such I have known from observation to be the case 
in numberless instances. 

But to return to the business of storing. I may 
suppose a fine morning in the month of November, 
(though the precise time of commencing must be 
partly regulated by the season.) Having previously 
ascertained that your ground is in a fine mouldy 
condition, you go (o work with a force of man and 
horse in proportion to the breadth of your crop, 
Half a doxen persons, women or men, with two drills 
or stiches each, will in the course of the day cut and 
pull a considerable breadth, always minding to leave 
the roots in the furrow betwixt each two persons, 
thereby leaving sufficient vacant space for carts pass- 
ing without injury to the turnip. In cutting the 
root particular care should be taken not to injure the 
bulb by a too close incision, but rather to allow an 
inch of root to remain, leaving likewise any small 
fibres appertaining thereunto, with the little portion 
of fine mould which may adhere to each. In like 
manner the top should be cut an inch above where 
its stems are conjoined, leaving the root perfectly 
whole, and impervious to the action of air. With 
regard to the leaves or top of the turnip, I would 
recommend that they should be placed upon the top 
of the stich or drill, regularly as they are cut from 
the turnip, to remain there and be ploughed in as 
manure for a succeeding crop. And I am perfectly 
aware from repeated experimeut, that they would 
prove more valuable consigned to this purpose than 
to any other use they ever can be put. 

In the mean time horses, with carts aud persons 
proper to manage them, will be forward iu the field, 
snd actively engaged in loading. Suppose then 
your cart loaded, and arrived upon the premises to 
which I previously referred, you commence by turn- 
ing up, and discharging your carts consecutively in 
a right line from the back part of the building of 
twenty or forty yards in length, in proportion to the 
extentof your crop. This line will form a kind of guage 
for your carter,whose only business is to repeat the same 
thing over and over, until you have accomplished 
your undertaking, always minding that the second 
and every succeeding row should be placed as near 
its forerunner as convenience will allow. In the 
mean time a person may be employed in filling up 
the inequalities of the surface, consequent upon dis- 
charging a cart-load at once, which will form a stra- 
tum or layer of two and a half feet in depth. When 
you have thus extended your labours to the breadth 
of a few yards the person already engaged in level- 
ling the inequalities of the surface, may commence 
the business of piling in rows. In so doing he will 
measure off a breadth of twelve feet, and by the use 
of a line to direct bis operations will proceed in sho- 
velling up the roots right and left with a wood sho- 
vel. When he has thus effected a vacant and inter- 
mediate space of three and a half or four feet, he will 
likewise have formed a row of pile, in height aboht 
four feet, and in breadth at bottom eight or eight 
and a half feet ; thus he will continue his operations, 
the carter supplying him with materials as before, and 
if an active person, will have piled by the evening 
100 tons of turnips to my certain knowledge. 
Having now several rows of pile already formed, the 
finishing process of thatch and rope may commence, 
when perhaps another pair of hands may be in requi- 
sition. With regard to the quality and quantity of 
thatch to be employed in covering, I would recom- 
mend a cover in aepth not less than four inches, and 
that the straw should be properly prepared as thatch 
sheaves to serve as an effectual protection from heavy 
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and continued rains. Here, you perceive, there is no- 
thing lost — what straw is here used is only set aside as 
it were to be forthcoming when it is really wanted. 
When your cattle require turnips tliey likewise 
require litter, and here it will be found both conve- 
nient and ready for use. 

The mode of thatching which I have adopted, and 
which, of course, I would recommend, is simply this 
— a row of thatch-sheaves regularly spread, in 
depth as above slated, their ends closely pressed 
upon the ground and extending upwards; again 
unother row similarly spread and overlaying the for- 
mer, at least half afoot ; and, third, a row horiaontally 
placed upon the apex of the pile, being closely 
pressed or bent down on each side in order to over- 
lay the second row. Thus you have a complete and 
efficient cover for a heap of the above dimensions. 
The ropes will now be in requisition for securing the 
cover, the composition of which is twisted straw, and 
should be placed as follows : — on each side of the 
summit of the heap will be placed a rope running pa- 
rallel with the heap itself, made fast at each end by two 
wood pegs stuck in the ground. Aigsin, the lower 
rows of thatch must be secured in a similar manner, 
Then a set of ropes running straight over the heap 
cutting the before-mentioned at right angles, equi- 
distantly placed and numerous as necessity may re- 
quire, with fastenings of a similar kind' with the 
above, will secure and complete the fabric. 

When your turnips are til piled and finished, ac- 
cording to the above description, if you have calcu- 
lated nicely upon your quantity, and adapted your 
lines or rows accordingly, you will find that the figure 
which they present is that of an oblong square, the 
long sides of which run parallel with the back-wall of 
your cattle sheds. 

Thus having executed your plan, and drawn 
your labour to completion, you have earned for 
yourself the following advantages, viz., — plenty of 
nutritious food for your cattle, conveniently placed 
and easily accessible in all seasons, and during 
the worst of seasons, continuing to the last firm 
and fresh, sufficiently clean, and perfectly dry ; 
and last, though perhaps not of the least advan- 
tage, on account of the order and regularity with 
which they are placed, you will be able at all 
times to ascertain to a nicety, by your daily con- 
sumption, what quantity of cattle you can supply 
therewith during any given time. 

I have all along gone upon the supposition that 
the day was fine, and the soil mouldy. I am per- 
fectly aware, however, that a fine morning in that 
season of the year is not unusually the precursor 
to a violent storm, bringing in its train rains both 
heavy and incessant. Should the like happen I 
would most particularly advise immediately to 
desist from all further operations 9 waiting most 
patiently the next fitting opportunity, and then to 
resume your labour with renovated vigour. 

My own observation has taught me that if 
tuxnlps are to be preserved firm, fresh, and succu- 
lent, they must on no account whatever be 
wrought amongst while the soil is working into a 
paste around them, and they bedaubed with it, 
when all the small fibrous adhesions of fine mould 
are sure to be washed away, which in my opinion 
assist in preserving, and likewise invigorating in 
some degree, the root, even after its transmission. 

Suppose you, however, taken somewhat by sur- 
prise with a heavy rain, while engaged in pitting* 
with a lot uncovered, do not by any means touch 
them again until they are thoroughly dry, and 
have fairly resumed their wonted mouldy con- 
dition. Thus you may ensure yoorself in spring 


of turnips equally fresh and nutritious as when 
plucked from their native soil. 

Many are the plans, however, resorted to by ex- 
cellent farmers for their preservation, but to none 
with which 1 am acquainted can I bring myself 
entirely to approve. For example, one regretting 
that his turnip bouse is not of larger dimensions, 
has recourse to every piece of vacant shed, nook, 
and corner, about his premises, wherein he will 
8 tow turnips to any weight, and is bounded by tbe 
dimensions of the building slone from further 
augmenting tbe heap. 1 have frequently seen a 
turnip house of no ordinary dimensions crammed 
to overflowing, and piled to tbe height of seven or 
eight feet. Now what is the effect of all this? 
Why, a low degree of fermentation is the conse- 
quence, and during the process the nutritive juices 
or saccharine qualities are allowed to evaporate. 
Hence, the turnips become dry and less firm, 
fraught with less nourishment to the cattle, and 
tbe cattle less fond of them ; but these evils are 
easily avoided by the plan which I have pointed 
out. 

Butthesamo objections are notapplicabletoaplan 
prevalent in many parts of England of placing tbe 
turnips, when rooted, compactly together tupon a 
dry lea or grazing ground, with the top upwards 
as when growing, and intended to serve as a cover 
from, and preventive against, the inflictions of 
frost. But though the same objections may not 
be urged as in the former case, yet even this plan 
I conceive to be subject to many disadvantages ; 
for example, the leaves, though they will partially 
exclude frost, are no covering from rain. Hence, 
though the rain descend in torrents, its ingress 
will be easy, but where shall it find egress ? Like 
tbe waters of tbe Dead Sea, it will become 
stagnant as mud« Then, of course, the air be- 
comes partially excluded, the turnips must fre- 
quently come out in a wet and dirty state, not a 
little enhanced by a glutinous consistency com- 
posed of the remains of deeayed leaves. While 
such matter can form no inducement for cattle to 
eat, it must be excessively disagreeable to the 
person engaged in it; tbe inconveniences, too, 
during a long continued storm are not to be com- 
pensated by any advantages which I am able to 
perceive. The least objectionable mode, according 
to my view, is that of forming pits about a foot or 
a foot and a half in depth, and then piling them to 
the height of three feet above the surface, after 
which they oan be covered according to the manner 
above described. Still, I conceive even this mode 
to be attended with considerable disadvantage. 
First, setting aside the extra labour employed in 
forming these pits, there is much additional trouble 
in getting them therein deposited. But, passing 
over all this, when actually deposited there, they 
are far too closely confined for certain and sound 
preservation. 

With regard to tbe relative keeping virtues of 
the various classes of turnips, it most be manifest to 
every one at all observant in these matters, that the 
Swedish is best adapted to springfeeding, not merely 
because of its capability of enduring uninjured tbe 
influences of winter’s frost, and perhaps the exhaling 
dronghts of spring, but likewise that H partakes in 
some degree of the nature of the winter apple, 
which when properly preserved attains to a rich- 
ness and a mellowness by keeping which it does 
not possess even when fully ripe. This improve- 
ment in quality, which is quite observable in, and 
I believe peculiar to, the 8wedish turnip (though 
perhaps not thoroughly understood, may be the 
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result of some chemical or rather natural process) 
renders it peculiarly adapted to spring feeding. 

Heucc, 1 would recommend that all Swedes 
should be carefully stored, and studiously pre- 
served unopened till the month of January, or 
even the beginning of February, until which time 
any of the various classes of yellow turnip, if 
properly stored, may be kept perfectly fresh and 
nutritive. Regarding the comparative worth of 
the various classes of turnip, there is room for 
some diversity of opinion. My observation in- 
clines me to prefer the green-topped yellow 
bullock, as being at once firm, feeding, and pecu- 
liarly retentive of its nutritive juice ; and though 
possessed of the self-improving qualities afore- 
mentioned as peculiar to the Swede, nor capable 
of retaining its moisture for so long a period, still 
I conceive li will bo found' equal, If not superior, 
to any other, during the months of December and 
January. Before commencing with the last men- 
tioned turnip, I would strongly recommend the 
common white globe, as being peculiarly suited to 
cattle accustomed to feed upon grass. The globe, 
as is well known, is a light and porous, but juicy 
turnip, and hence better comports with the quali- 
ties of the food upon which the animal has been 
accustomed to subsist ; and not only so, but like- 
wise it is better adapted to the then physical 
organization of the animal. For example, the 
stomach of the animal having become widely dis- 
tended by frequent repletion from a light nnd 
juicy herbage, is capable of containing more than 
is necessary or proper of consolidated food, which, 
were it taken in the same ratio, being not so quick 
and easy of digestion, must remain longer upon 
the stomach than is consistent with the health 
and improvement of the animal. Hence, I con- 
ceive that a quick transition in the qualities of 
food should be avoided, and the stomach would 
naturally and as certainly contract itself to the 
dimensions required by the qualities of food by 
which it is supplied, as the pupil of the eye acco- 
modates itself to the action of light. 

When you have finished your globes, which may 
be anywhere about the beginning of December, 
your yellows will be conveniently stored, ripe, 
and ready for use, and not only so, but your 
cattle will be duly prepared for an improved 
quality of food, and thus they will go on in their 
improvement, being duly provided and regularly 
supplied with a better quality of food as they ad- 
vance in their growth and condition. 

Such a procedure, from lengthened experience, 
I do confidently recommend to the inexperienced 
public. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

A Border Farmer. 


HOW TO JUDGE TURNIPS. 

Sib, — As the time is now nearly at band, when 
turnip exhibitions will take place, I am desirous of 
ascertaining the criteria of a good turnip > whether 
weight, aise, taste, top, root, should all be separately 
considered, and the degree of importance upon each! 

I have referred to your magazine, and also to your 
paper, for some information upon this subject. I 
believe there were some particulars published about 
twelve months since upon it by one of your corres- 
pondents, but that I cannot find. 

Your obedient servant. 

Lancing, OcU 24 th* A Farmer. 


CULTIVATION OF THISTLES. 

Sir,— I have been much pleased with the ingenious 
economy shown by the farmers of Raveley, Wood Wal- 
ton, Broughton, Warboys, and other parishes of this 
county, in the growth ot thistles for seed. They seem 
to encourage an abundant growth of them along the 
aides of their highways. Those they suffer to stand till 
they wither away. Thus the seed " comes riding all 
abroad on the wings of the wind,” through the whole of 
those and adjoining parishes. Sufficient crops in fol- 
lowing years are by these means raised in their ow n 
farms, without the expense of purchasing seed at the 
seedman’s, or devoting a portion of their fields to raising 
it. 1 write on the supposition of the utility of thistles in 
agriculture. But as this is not generally understood; 
and as our flourishing society has been so thoughtless as 
not to offer a premium for their cultivation, I hope 
that some occupier in those parishes will have the kind- 
ness to enlighten us as to the particular advantages of 
this plant in agriculture ; and the best mode of using it. 

A Huntingdonshire Farmer. 

2 6th October, 1840. 

WOODBRIDGE FARMERS’ CLUB.— The first 
Annual Meeting of the Woodbridge Farmers’ Club 
was on the 13th Nov. held at the Crown Tavern, where 
the shew of agricultural roots was of a very superior 
order and numerous in poiut of quantity. Although 
those entered for the sweepstakes were limited , being 
the first exhibition of the kind, many were left out in 
consequence of the quality of the soil upon which they 
were grown not having been made a consideration in 
forming the rules for the adjudication of the prizes. 
The judges appointed were J. Wood, Esq., Melton, Mr. 
T. Heard, Seckford Hall, Mr. J. Smith, Boulge. The 
following were the sweepstakes 6 best Swedish tur- 
nips, won by Mr. Cutting, Debach, beating Major 
Moor, Bealings ; Mr. C. tialdry, Hasketon, and Mr. 
R. Baldry, Meiton.— 6 best round white turnips, won 
by Mr. C. Baldrv , Hasketon, beating Mr. R. Baldry, 
Melton, and F. G. Doughty. Esq., Martleshem.— 6 best 
mangel wurzel, won by Major Moor, Bealiogs, beating 
Mr. Roberts, Alderton.— 6 best carrots, won by Mr. 
Heard, Seckford Hall, beating Mr, S. Ball, Martle- 
sham. — The members of the club and their friends sat 
down to dinner at 4 o’clock, R. N. Shaw, Esq., in the 
chair. 

HADLEIGH FARMERS* CLUB.— On Friday 
ne’nnight an exhibition of roots took place at the White 
Horse, Hadlcigh, which far exceeded the expectation 
of every person in attendance, considering the present 
most unfavourable season. The following gentlemen 
acted as judges:— Messrs. Mathews, Green, and Sal- 
lows, whose decisions gave universal satisfaction. The 
successful competitors were — For Mangel W urzel : 1st 
prize, Mr. R. Rand ; 2nd ditto, Mr. Wm. Grimwade, 
jun. ; 3d ditto, Mr. T. Partridge.— For Purple Swedes: 
1st prize, Mr. T. Partridge ; 2nd ditto, Mr. R. Kersey ; 
3d ditto, Mr. J. BoutelU— For Green Swedes: 1st 
prize, Mr. C. Brown ; 2nd ditto, Mr. J. Berry, jun. ; 
3rd ditto, Mr. J. K. Norman. At the meeting of the 
members the subject of the preservation of different 
roots for winter food was fully discussed, and the 
opinion was come to “ that the best plan of preserving 
beets and Swedes appears to be by clamping them up, 
and covering them with earth a few iaches thick, 
leaving the clamp open in different places for a time, to 
allow the heat and evaporation to escape. The mode 
of securing the common turnip has not Been as yet the 
subject of much experiment, but it is thought that 
pursuing the same plan as recommended for beet and 
Swedes would be advisable.** 

NETHEREXE FARMERS* CLUB.— This tbriv. 
ingand spirited club, whose meetings are held monthly 
at the Roughwell Inn, will hold their ploughing mutch 
at Netherexe, on Wednesday next, in a field, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Rewe* The dinner will be held at the 
JtottghweU Inn* 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

At the MonthlyCouncif held on Wednesday, Oct. 4, 
present, Thomas Raymond Barker, Esq., in the chair ; 
Colonel Challoner, Sir Samuel Crompton, Bart., M.P., 
James Dean, Esq., Humphrey Gibbs, Esq., William 
Fisher Hobbs, Esq., William Shaw, Esq., Thoa. Weal, 
Esq., Henry Wilson, Esq., William Yonatt, Esq., Wil- 
liam Sloane, Esq., of liartsbourne-place, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, was elected a Governor, and the following 
gentlemen members of the Society : — 

Jackson, Thomas, Red wane, Rudgeley, Staffordshire 
Morgan, Caleb, jun., Hour Lodge, Rom. Herefordshire 
Mileson, Rev. Edgar. Red House. Ipswich, Suffolk 
Jervoise, S. Clarke, Porters, Sbenley, Barnet 
Jordan, J., Phenice Farm, Leaiherhead 
Knight, Richard, Stamford 
Barton, Samuel, Rochestown, Clonmel, Ireland 
Lee, Thomas, Barkstone, Lincolnshire 
Gardner, Edward, Sapon Hall, Newmarket 
Berney, Rev. Thos., Hockering, near Norwich 
Cooper, J. R., Westleton, Suffolk 
Wyatt, Os wood, Troy House, Monmouth 
Balguy, John, Duffield, near Derby 
Acland,Sir P. P., F. P., Bart., Fairfield House, Bridge- 
water 

Groom, Richard, 3, Henrietta-street, Covent- garden 

Framptoh, Henry, Moreton, Dorchester, Dorset 

Lambert, James, Dorchester, Dorset 

Owen, John, Lynn, near Shenstone, Staffordshire 

Barr, Edward, Dunstable 

Jeffrys, Edward, Much Wenlock, Salop 

Jones, Thomas, Bujldwas Abbey, Much Wenlock 

Davies, John, The Abboy, Much Wenlock 

Adney, George, Harley, Much Wenlock 

Downes, Thomas, Catton, Much Wenlock 

Wadlow, Edmund, Easthope. Much Wenlock 

Evans, Charles Henry, Henblas, Anglesey, N. W. 

Bedford, Gilbert, Newland's Grange, Ramsgate 

Green, Francis, Court Henry, in Llandilo, m Carmar- 

Marshall, Joseph, Hilgay, Norfolk rthenshire 

Canham, R. G., Hilgay, Norfolk 

Knowles, John, Easton, Newbury, Berks 

WiHiams, Rev. James Llanfairynghornwy, Anglesey, 

Walton, William, Castle- Ashhy, Northamptonshire 
Robinson, Thomas Yardley, Hastings, Northampton- 
shire 

Griffith, John, Llanderis, Cardigan 
Powis, Earl of, Powis Castle 
Langwith, Joseph Silvester, Grantham 
King. John, Relby, Sleaford, Lincolnshire 
Colonel Challoner, Chairman, read to the Council 
the Report of the Finance Committee, held that day. 

Mr. Legard, Mr. Graburn, and Mr. Fleetwood 
Shawe, the Judges of Implements at the Cambridge 
Meeting, transmitted their final and certified Report. 

SPECIMENS or WHEAT. 

Colonel Le Couteur presented, on the part of a lady 
in the county of Surrey, an interesting collection of 
specimens of wheat, arranged on ten trays, and exhi- 
biting the plant as grown— both in a vigorous state and 
affected by disease, as well as showing by various speci- 
mens the influence of various applications to the plant 
during its growth. 

Other specimens were announced for the Society's 
museum, from Sir Paul Mildmay, Bart., M.P., from 
Somersetshire ; Captain Downes^Directer of the Naval 
and Military Institution; Mr. Rigg, Messrs. Drewitt 
and Son, Mr. J. F. Baines, Mr. R. B. Harvey, Mr. 
Henry Clarke, and Mr. S. Guppy. 

PRESENTS. 

Mr. Warwick, of Cambridge, presented three coloured 
prints of the Society’s Cattle Yard, and Dinners in 
Trinitv College Hall and Downing Quadrangle ; and 
the following publications were also received M The 
Highland Society’s Quarterly Journal," " The Veteri- 
narian,” Mr. Lloyd’s “ Agricultural Chemistry,” “The 
Mark Lane Express." " Bell’s Weekly Messenger," 

14 Farmer’s Journal,* " Magnet," “ Newcastle Chro« 


nicle ,” 44 Sussex and Cambridge Advertizers,” “ Hamp- 
shire Telegraph,” “ Yankee Farmer,” " Transactions 
of the Agricultural Society of India," " Proceedings 
of the Labourer’s Friend Society,” M Reports of the 
Huntingdon and Leicestershire Agricultural Societies.” 

EPIDEMIC AMONG CATTLE. 

Communications from the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Camoys, G. T. Heathcote, Esq., M.P. ; Mr. Bates, of 
Wiltshire ; Mr. Field, of Lincolnshire ; Mr. Lee, of 
Shropshire: and Mr. Willicb (communicating Mr. 
Hall’s remedies, from Huddersfield) announcing the 
progress of the disease in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, and soliciting supplies of the Society's circular 
of proposed remedies were read. It was resolved that a 
further impression should be printed off, and distributed 
to any party applying for copies, on the written recom- 
mendation of a member of toe society. In Lincolnshire 
and Wiltshire the disease was stated to have extensively 
affected the flocks of sheep, and that much inconvenience 
was found in the mode of applying poultices or lotions 
to the feet of these animals. Mr. Fisher Hobbs stated, 
that he had found much benefit in this respect, result 
from strewing quick lime over the ground on which the 
sheep had to stand. 

experimental farms. 

A petition was presented from the Wester Rots Farm- 
ing Society, in the North of Scotland, praying the society 
to take iota its consideration the expediency and 
advantages of an experimental farm ; and Sir Francis 
Mackenzie presented a printed prospectus of a private 
undertaking of this kind in Ross-shire. 

TRIALS OF PLOUGHS. 

Sir Francis Mackenzie also by letter called the atten- 
tion of the Society to the Report of the committee on 
seeds and roots at the recent meeting of the Highland 
Society, at Aberdeen, and suggested the great boon the 
public would derive from a comparative trial of all the 
superior kinds of ploughs known in Britain, or even ii 
Europe, undertaken by the sanction and under the au- 
thority of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
tho result to ascertain the plough best suited to eaak 
particular soil with the least draught. 

LONO-WOOLLED SHEEP. 

Mr. E. Dawson, of Ingihorpe, communicated his 
wishes on the part of the breeders of long- woolled sheep, 
that the Society would give a premium, in & separate* 
class, to the Cotswold or Gloucester-bred sheep. 

HEDGE-ROWS. 

Mr. Wm. Petrie communicated, from Germany, h» 
recommendation that the hedge-rows in England should 
be planted with useful trees asin Switzerland, and along 
the Rhine ; in Germany the hedge-rows, to a very 
considerable distance, are planted with walnut, apple, 
pear, and cherry trees. * 

INDIAN SEEDS. 

On the motion of Mr. Dean, it was resolved that 
application for a report should be made to those gentle- 
men to whom the Council confided the trial of the Indian 
seeds transmitted to the Society by Professor Royle m 
the early part of the preseat year, and obtained from those 
parts of India most similar in climate and general aspect 
to the agricultural districts of England. 

SMITH FIELD SHOW. 

Mr. Gibbs, the Honorary Secretary of the Southfield 
Club, announced to the Council that the four days of 
the show would this year be held on the 9 tb, 10 th. Utb 
and 12th of December. ’ * 

The Marquis of Downshire communicated a paper 
from Lord Combermere’s agent, in Cheshire, on “the 
Application of Bone Manure to Grass Lands 5 ” tad 
Mr. Grey, of Dilston, "Further experiments on the 
application of Nitrate of soda.” A communication was 
receivad from Buckinghamshire, "On the oonveyante 
of cattle by railway, Ac.,” but being anonymous, and 
not certified by the name of the writer, the Conned 
determined that, by the rules of the Society, it could 
not be received. Communications were also received 
from Mr. Pooler, the secretary of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of Ireland, and Mr. Dixon, secretary of 
the Manchester Agricultural Society. 

The Council then adjourned to the 18th instant. 
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A Council waa held on Wednesday, Nov. 18, present 
I).ivid Barclay, Esq., in the chair; Thus. Raymond 
Barker, Esq. ; Freuch Burke, Esq. ; Colonel Challoner; 
Humphrey Gibbs, Esq. ; and William Goodenougli 
H*yter,Esq.,M.P.— wl e.i Lord Walsinghara.of Merton 
Hall, near Thet ford, Norfolk ; Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, 
Bart., of llarewood, near Ross, Herefordshire ; Wil- 
liam Ormtby Gore, Esq., M.P., of Portland *place, 
London; T. H*wke*«orth Fawkes, Esq., of Furnley 
Hall, near Otley, Yorkshire ; Richard Westbrook 
Baker, Esq., of Cottesmore, near Stamford; William 
Stephenson Scholey, E«q., of Clapham Common, 
Surrey; and F. O. Oldham, Esq., of Belle-ameurHall, 
near Rugeley, Staffordshire, were elected Governor*, 
and the following gentlemen Members of the Society : — 
Mayer, Thomas, and Mayer, Thomas Watton, veteri- 
nary surgeons, Newcastle nnder-Lyne 
!Ioare,Sir H. Hugh, Bart., St. Jamea’s square, Stour 
Head, Wilts, and Wnveuden, Bucks 
Child, John, Merton Mills, Surrey 
Haynes, Henry, Whittlesey 
Moore, W., Guneshill 

Wood, f 4 eut.-C 0 l.Wm. L.,Meopham Bank, Trowbridge 

Selby, Pndeaux, Pastoo, Northumberland 

Porter, William, Friostoo, near Boston 

Robinson, Francis, Frampton, Boston 

Artindulc, James, Boston 

Batson, Thomas, Chisbury, Little Bedwyn, Wilts 

Veale, James Harris, Passaford, Halherleigh, Devon 

Smith, Richard, Marton Lodge, Burlington, Yorkshire 

F.astnor, Viscount, M.P.,Eastnor Castle, Tewkesbury 

Jenkins, Thomas, Spetchley, Worcester 

Garth, Captain, R.N., Haines Hill, Maidenhead 

Brigstoke, William Owen, Blaenpont, near Cardigan 

Prichard, Charles Arthur, Tyllwydd, near Cardigan 

Griffith, John, II unde ns, near Cardigan 

Kent, John, Stratford, Essex 

Castellaio, Hcrmenegtld (Belgian Consul), 3,Copthall- 
court, London 

Smyth, Sir Henry, Bart., M.P., Berechurch. Colchester 

Belli, ftev. C. Almeric, South Weld, Brentwood, Essex 

Lawrence, Munton, Dunsby Hall, Folkmgham 

Dawson, William, Binthoip, Fotkiagham 

Scales, L., Dowsby, Folkmgham 

Palmer, Rev. P. H.. Granby, Nottinghamshire 

Hickman, Harvey, Colnbrook, Bucks 

Owen, Edward Smith. Condover Park 

Hemming, William, Fox Lydiate House, Broomsgrove 

Heath, William, Salford, Bidford, Warwickshire 

Dod, John Whitehall, Cloverley, Whitchurch, Salop 

Nash, Charles, Biggleswade, Beds 

Smart, William, Fig Tree-court, Temple 

Nock, John, Kuiver, Stourbridge 

Greeoall, John, Warrington 

Jennings, W., Dufficld 

Maples, Thomas, Spalding 

Osborn, George, jnn., Pattishall, near Northampton 
Firmin. James B. f Walter Belchamp, HaUtead, Essex 
Balls, James, Alphamstone, Halstead, Essex 
Godrich, William, Durlty, Bottley, Hampshire 
Boswell, Alexander, The Grange, Aylesbury, Bucks 
Masoo, John, Wrest Park, Siltoe, Bedfordshire 
Whitmore, Thomas, Apley Park, Bridgenorth, Salop 
Wyndham, Lieut. -Col. C., Rogate, near Petersfield 
Ottar, the Rev. William, Rectory, Cowfold, Horsham 
Castellaio, C., 3, Copthall-court, and Upper Clapton 
Washbourne, H. J., Colesbournc, Gloucester 
Jones, H.J., Brock worth, Gloucester 
Phillips, Joseph Taylor, New Lodge, Shiffnal, Salop 
Phillips, John, Brockton Leasons, Shiffnal, Salop 
Pedder, Edward. Clifton Hall, Preston, Lancashire 
Yates, John, Colton, Rugeley, Staffordshire 
Davies, Henry Thomas, Orleton, near Worcester 
Bennett, William George, Frampton, near Cirencester 
Knight, John, Stamford. 

Scourfield, William Henry, Hie Mote, Pembrokeshire 
Ayoesley, J. Murray, Forkington, Bristol 
Kington, Thomas, Charlton House, Bristol 
Horner, Colonel, Wells Park, Froroe 
Borough, Burton, Chetwynd Park, Newport, Salop 
Gough, Edward, Gravel Hill, Shrewsbury 
Wilkinson, L., Chawton, Cowes, Isle of Wight 


Colonel Chnllener gave notice o( his intention to pro- 
pose the following subject for one of the Society’s prize* : 
— “ On the Comparative Advantages of Horse and Ox 
l earns for Farm-work ; showing the comparative ex- 
penses of purchase, and keeping the one and the other ; 
the comparative work they are capable of performing ; 
and the udvan oges accruing to the farmer, or the ulti- 
mate increase of value of the one and the decrease in 
the value of the other.” 

Communications were received from Mr. Chawner, 
Hon. St'C. of the Lichfield Agricultural Society, and 
Mr. W. Rising, Secretary of the East and West Flegg 
Society. 

Mr. Show presented to the Society a copy of “ The 
Farmers’ Altnan-ic und Calendar for 1841,” containing 
a muss of condensed information on topics connected 
with agricultural affairs ;• the Lichfield Society, a copy 
of their rules and regulations (adopting as their funda- 
mental rule the condition of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England); the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, tiitir printed proceedings; the Statistical Society, 
the last part of their transactions ; the Labourer’s Friend 
Society, their printed proceedings ; and the respective 
editors, the " Farmers’ Magazine” for the present month, 
and the (American) Hart fort Daily Courant. 

EPIDEMIC AMONO CATTLE. 

Professor Sewell’s Report on the present state of the 
epidemic, and mode of treatment, was announced to the 
Council os being in a state of immediate preparation. 

The Society have received information that the disease 
is extending rapidly towards Scotland, and proceeding 
to Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey, and various other coun- 
ties of England, which have been hitherto exempt from 
this troublesome visitation ; and of a geological forma- 
tion, on which at first no cases were found to occur. By 
exercising the most absolute quarantine ( not allowing 
the animals even to cross a public road), Lord Bruy- 
brooke, at Audley End, in Es*ex, has preserved his 
stock from the infection surrounding his estate. In Suf- 
folk, Sir Edward Kerrison’s slock, consisting of nearly 
1,000 sheep, 30 head of cattle, cows, bullocks, and young 
stock, 20 horses, an 1 upwards of 50 pigs, on the farm 
in his occupation, at Oakley Park, have entirely escaped 
the prevailing epidemic; although Mr. Carlton Smy- 
tliies, his steward, states that nearly every farmer in the 
neighbourhood has had his stock severely affected by it. 
Mr. Smythies attributes this fortunate escape to the 
mode of feeding ; and, taking every precaution to pre- 
vent their coalition with stock closely surrouBdinglheni, 
has often observed that stock of all kinds thrive the most 
favourably by having a change of pasture allowed them, 
and believes that the constitution of the stock is im- 
proved, and less likely t» be attacked by cold and fever 
— the predisposing causes, in his opinion, of the epidemic 
in que>iion. 

The Council stands adjourned to the first Wednesday 
in December. The General Meeting will be held on 
Saturday, the 12th of December, and the rooms of the 
Society will be thrown open, for the accommodation of 
members in town, during the evenings of the Smithfield 
show week, as last year. 


FARMERS’ INSURANCE INSTITUTION.— 
Persons passing through the Strand, London, may 
see a plough elevated on the top of the offices of 
this Institution. It is the identical plough that 
won the first prize at the ploughing match, which 
took place at the Meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society at Cambridge in July last, and which 
was very handsomely presented to the Institution, 
by Lord Western, to whom the first prize was 
awarded on that occasion. 


• The Farmers’ Almanac is published by Rldgway. 
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WITHAM AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

[The following it a continuation of the article at page 435, 
which through mistake was omitted.] 

EXPERIMENT WITH WET MUCK, DRY 
MUCK, AND SALTPETRE, 1840. 

Wet Muck. — One Quarter of an Acre of Oats . — 
One ton of wheat straw, littered in a cart-horse 
stable, where fire horses were standing ; was six 
weeks making the same into manure ; one pail of 
water put upon the litter every morning (42 pails) ; 
stable cleaned out once a week ; manure exposed to 
the air and rain ; stirred over four times, the same 
as the dry muck : produced, when carted upon the 
land, the 7th of February, 4 tons, # cwt.and It lbs.; 
laid upon 40 rods; carted, ploughed, and sown, all 
the same day. 

Saltpetre.— One Quarter of an Acre of Oats . — 
40 rods, manured with saltpetre, at the rate of one 
cwt. per acre ; ploughed and sown the same day as 
the mucked land. — N.B. A very light crop upon 
all those parts sown with oats. The subsoil gravel, 
very little rain until harvest. Manure apparently 
did very title good upon such land this summer. 

Dry Muck. — One Quarter of an Acre of Oafs<— 
One ton of wheat straw, littered in a cart-horse 
stable, where five horses were standing ; was six 
weeks making the same into manure; stable cleaned 
out once a week, and carried under cover ; no rain 
or water upon it ; stirred over four times, to prevent 
its moulding : produced, when carted upon the land, 
on the 7th of February, 1 ton, 16 cwt. and 8 lbs. ; all 
ploughed and sewn the same day. 

Wet muck produced 4 bushels 1 peck per acre 
more than the dry muck, and 1 cwt. and 31bs. more 
straw per acre ; saltpetre produced 2 bushels and 
half a peck per acre more than either wet or dry 
muck, and 1 cwt. 20 lbs. more straw. 

EXPERIMENT WITH SALTPETRE. 

One Quarter of an Acre of Oats manured with a 


| cwt. of Saltpetre. 

£. a. d. 

1 qr. 7 bus. and 1 pint of Oats, at 25s.. . 2 6 10$ 
1 bus. Tail, say 0 2 1} 


2 9 0 

4owt.3qr8.51bs.ofStraw, at9d. perowt. 036 

161bs. of Caveings 0 0 3 

40lba. of Chaff 0 0 3 


2 13 0 

Saltpetre Oats weighed 28} lbs. per bus. 

Value per Acre 10 12 0 


One Quarter of an Acre of Oats, no Manure. 

1 qr. 7 bos. of Oats, at 25s. per qr 2 6 10} 

1 bus. of Tail ditto, say. 0 2 l| 


2 9 0 

4cwt.2qrs. 4lbs.ofStraw,at9d.percwt. 0 3 3 

151bs. of Caveings 0 0 3 

40lbs. of Chaff 0 0 3 


2 12 9 


No manure Oats weighed 37} lbs. per bus. 

Value per Acre 10 11 0 


N.B. The Oats were after Swede Turnips, drawn 
off the land, mixed soil ; the field was fallowed for the 
turnips, manured for the same with 60 bushels of 
sprats per acre, and no other manure or compost. 


A statement was also read of an experiment with 
narrow ard broad drilling, from which it appeared 
that the nine- inch drilling bad not been so succesfol 
as tbe six. 

Mr. Lungley «aid, there was a difference between 
the six and nine- inch drilling of three bushels ; sad 
his friend and neighbour had tried the same, and be 
made it nearly six bushels. He hoped some gentle- 
men would try it next year, for it had been a matter 
of discussion amongst them for some time. 

Mr. W. F. Hobbs said, Mr. Jackson had worked 
it out fairly on light land, and he told him he bad on 
an acre five per cent, more by the six ineh than by 
tbe nine, and ten per cent, more straw ; therefore 
it was clear they could not recommend any general 
system of farming fer adoption, but they must study 
the nature of tbe land and wbat would suit it. He 
was travelling with Mr. William Hutley in another 
part of the conntry some time since, and he found 
that in niueteen cases out of twenty, the nine-inch 
system was adopted for their light land. Therefore 
he thought the farmer must judge for himself which 
was the best way. 

Mr. James Beadel said there was one circum- 
stance in the nine-inch drilling which they ought 
to bear in mind — they must recollect they were 
called on to use a much greater quantity of seed, and 
before it was adopted they ought to be satisfied that 
it depended on the nine inch drilling and tbe in- 
crease of seed. Lord Western was very fond ot the 
nine inch drilling, but be had tried it on whole fields 
and had net tried it with other drilling, and either 
from better farming or the season the crop might be 
good, and be attributed it to tbe nine inch system. 
He (Mr. B.) thought tbe farmers should be satisfied 
that tbe increase of crop did arise from that sod 
not from any other cause. {Hear.) 

Mr. F. U. Patterson said that he had tried the ex- 
ploded system of broad cast, and he found the in- 
crease of produce as compared with tbe nine-iach 
system of drilling was as much as four bushels an 
acre. He drilled two bushels and a half an acre on 
the nine inch system, and he sowed tbe same Quantity 
broad cast, and be bad 32 bushels from tbe drilling, 
and 36 bushels three pecks from tbe broad cast, 
making more than four bushels in favour of the 
latter. (Hear.) 

Lord Rayleigh said, gentlemen who bad tried 
experiments in tbe way which Mr. Lungley bad done, 
did great good, and he would propose " Mr. Lung- 
ley^ health, as the benefactor of Agriculture in that 
neighbourhood.** ( Drunk tcith cheers.) 

Mr. Lungley, after returning thanks, said, no 
man waa more gratified with experiments than him- 
self, and wbat little time he had to spare, ha meant 
to employ in that way, which he hoped might be of 
some little advantage to bis neighbours, ( Cheers.) 
His young friends would oblige him if they would 
try experiments and let them know tbe results this 
time twelvemonths, going through them with that 
exactness that they might depend on them. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Luard said, he would give ** The health of a 
gentleman who bad done much for tbe advancement 
of Agriculture, by gaining prizes at Oxford and 
Cambridge — he meant Mr. Fisher Hobbs.” (Cheers.) 
No man, he believed, in Essex, hsd taken more pains 
to advance tbe interests of Agriculture than Mr. 
Hobbs, both as a grower of corn and a breeder and 
grazier of stock . ( Drunk with cheers.) 

Mr. F. Hobbs returned thanks, and added, if bis 
humble exertions bad met their approbation, be should 
ersevere in tbe same course. When be first came 
efore tbem, nine years ago, he found there was 
little stimulus for improvement in the breed of stock 
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or in the selection of roots and seeds for Agricultural 
purposes, and be believed that by exhibiting stool', 
and by tbe production of seeds and roots, he created 
a stimulus, and he trusted they would still go on in 
tbe cause of improvement. ( Cheers .) 

Lord Rayleioh announced that they had another 
statement of an experiment made by Mr. J. llutlwy : 
and the following was read by Mr. James Beadel:— 

EXPERIMENT WITH DIFFERBMT RINDS OF BAULKY. 


Name of Barley. 

Quantity 
of best 
per rood. 

itlil 

= o £ 
or 3L 

M 

In 

i 

Lt 

“•a * 

2 & 

o j 

lai 

<h o ' 

I’d J, 
*:■ 

I*e 

* 1 

Price 

per 

Qr. 


b. pks. 

pecks. 

St. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. j 

s. 

Potter’s Bariev.. 

12 0 

1 

40 

n 

9 

117 1 

0(Wj 

33 

Brewer’s Delight. 

12 Oi 

1 

47 


10 

8M.V 

071 

39 

American 

12 lj 

n 

47 

6 

13 

84 . 

702! 

37 

Long - eared Not- 






1 


tingham 

11 2 

°l 

44 

3 

3 

00 | 

650 

39 

Chevalier. 

18 0 

4 

49 

13 

8 

91 ! 

643 1 

37 


X.B.— Tbe difference between the Chevalier and Notting- 
ham u Ida. 3d. per acre, the Chevalier being the most per 
acre. 

Tbe President proposed •• Tbe health of Mr. 
Hutley,*' and tbaoks to him for his communication. 
( Drunk with cheers.) 

Mr. J. Hutley having returned thanks, said, there 
was a great difference in the chaff, and he thought 
this was in consequence of its being a windy day 
when they dressed the last sort ; the first was a still 
day, and he had no doubt that made the difference in 
the weight of chaff. 

The President gave the health of Mr. T. Bead el, 
and thanks to hitn for tbe use of his field. (Cheert.) 

Mr. Beadkl returned thauks. 

Lord Rayleigh said, he did not know whether 
any triala had been made with regard to different 
kinds of wheat, and whether one kind had shown 
itself more liable to disease than another ; but be had 
grown next to each other some of Mr. Foster’s 
Imperial and some of the Whittington, and the 
Whittington had tba red gum, while Mr. Foster’s 
had not, although it was on the next ridge. (Hear.) 
Whether the Whittington was more liable to the red 
gum be did not know ; but be bad a good crop of 
Foster's Imperial, which was better than the Whit- 
tington, and was not touched. As they bad several 
members of a Farmer’s Club present, and as a gentle- 
man near him bad already made himself very useful by 
reading the statements of others that evening, perhaps 
they might draw from them some information of 
what bad been passing there of late, and he would 
propose the health of Mr. James Beadel.” ('Drunk 
with cheering.) 

Mr. James Beadel said, be wished he could give 
them all tbe information which they as members of 
the Fanner's Club had derived from it since it bad 
been constituted ; bat there was one matter relating 
to it on which be thought they might congratulate 
themselves — that was that when tbe club first 
originated, it was feared by some it would interfere 
with this Association, but he thought tbe number of 
gentlemen here to-day contradicted that matter, and 
they need be under no alarm that it would interfere 
with that institution, which was calculated to do 
great good to agriculturists at large. (Cheert.) 
The meetings at the Farmer's Club were held once a 
month, and a fresh subject was discussed every 
month, and as an individual member he never re- 

entcd that he belonged to it, for at every meeting 

e brought home more information than was equi- 
valent to his subscription for the year. (Cheers .) 
Within the last month they had adopted this coune 


— they bad engaged a room and sufficient attendance, 
and were procuring a library, so that every member 
on every market day would have tbe use of that 
room for himself and a friend, and could go there 
at any hour from teo in the morning to seven in the 
evening : it would be kept for tbe use of mem- 
bers, who would there find conveniences for 
consulting any work on Agriculture. Tbe sub- 
ject which they discussed at their meeting last night 
was tbe best mode of preparing and sowing wheat : 
they had a great many modes pointed out, and every 
man seemed to fancy his plan the best ; they bad it 
dressed with vitriol, arsenic, lime, and salt, and in 
all different modes, and all grew very little smut, 
yet all grew some, but he (Mr. B„) had no doubt 
that before this time twelve months they should get 
rid of all smut out of their Society. (Laughter.) 
One gentleman offered to show the most smutty wheat 
that could be produced, and said he was satisfied 
that with his mode of wetting he could grow a good 
sample without smut; and he (Mr. B.) offered to 
pay for the most smutty sample that could be got if 
be would try the experiment. (Cheers.) There was 
one circumstance connected with Farmers' Clubs 
which he would mention — that was, the farmers were 
so extremely modest that it was impossible to get 
anything out of them : at their first meeting there 
were not more than two who would say anything— 
at the next there were four or five,— but last night 
they bad about twenty who bad something to say ; 
and if gentlemen would turn their attention to cir- 
cumstances that came within their own knowledge, 
nod not have so much n.ock modesty as to be afraid 
to express their sentiments, they should get informa- 
tion and convey it to the farmers generally. ( Cheevs.j 
The Braintree Farmers* Club was tbe only one in 
the county at present, but he was sure if they drew 
attention to clubs of this sort it would be highly 
beneficial : for 10s. a year they would get 50 shil- 
lings' worth of information. (Cheers.) He could 
could only say that their Club had succeeded to tbe 
utmost expectations of those who were its earlv 
friends, and he had no doubt that in a year or two all 
expected from it would be realized. (Cheers.) He 
was wedded to Agriculture as much as he possibly 
could be — if there was any occupation the success of 
which was nearest his heart, it was Agriculture, and 
he would do all in his power to promote it, (Cheert.) 

Mr. Shepherd. You did not give us tbe receipt for 
wetting smutty wheat. 

Mr. Beadel. If you belong to the Club you will 
find it on its minutes. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Several other toasts were drunk and responded to, 
and the meeting separated. 


THE FARMERS' ALMANAC AND CA- 
LENDAR, FOR 1841. — By Cuthbert W. Johnson 
and W. Shaw, Esqrs. (Ridgway, London.) — This 
little work, to tbe first number of which we have 
now tbe pleasure of calling the attention of our 
readers, is decidedly one of tbe most useful publi- 
cations for tbe important body for which it caters, 
that has passed in review before us during some 
lengthened period. In its compilation, tbe greatest 
care and attention appear to have been bestowed : 
while tbe numerous tables, particularly those of 
^rain and land, by affording the farmer every facility 
for arriving at his necessary outlay, and for 
calculating his probable profits, without having 
recourse to figures, must prove of great advantage 
to every agriculturist in the kingdom, to whose 
support it is justly entitled,— The Farmers ’ Journal. 

2 l 2 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

Although there have been experienced in most 
parts of England, during the period forming the 
subject of this report, some extremely violent gales 
of wind, accompanied by deluging rains, the latter 
of which, as a matter of course, have bad the effect 
of inundating the lov/lands, aud causing somewhat 
extensive damage to the newly town wheat — vre are 
happy to state that the weather, taken os a whole, 
has been seasonably fine, and that scarcely any inter- 
ruption has been offered to the progress of either 
ploughing or sowing in any quarter. Towards the 
month’s conclusion, scarcely any of the autumn groin 
was unsown even so far north as Derbyshire, while 
a pretty general conclusion was expected to be ar- 
rived at by or shortly after the 1 Oth proxi mo. Hence we 
may safely venture to assert, without the least fear of 
contradiction, that the past has proved one of the 
finest seed times recollected since 1856; thus one 
great step has been secured towards an abundant 
general harvest next year, as we feci assured it will 
be conceded, that the finer the ctadition in which 
both land and corn is, at that highly important era, 
the fairer must be the future prospects of our farmers. 

The stocks of foreign wheBt, in the various ports 
of the United Kingdom, are now considerably on the 
increase ; but, as the Baltic will speedily become 
unnavigable, owing to the ice, and as scarcely any 
grain was shipping in the Mediterranean to this 
country at the date of our last advices, no material 
addition can now be made to them until about the 
middle of May next. This circumstance will tend 
to prevent that depression in the value of wheat of 
home produce, which many of its producers were 
some time since led to imagine ; nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that the prices of that valuable descrip- 
tion of corn at this moment are far from remunera- 
tive, and we fear that such will be the cose for some 
months hence. 

An unusually large supply of most kinds of grain 
has been submitted to the process of thrashing of 
late, and we learn that the yield has arrived fully up 
to, and in some instances exceeded, the expectations 
of the growers. As to the weight of the various 
parcels, there is a great increase compared with that 
noticed at the corresponding season last year, which 
is of no mean importance to both buyers and sellers. 

The principal markets of consumption held in our 
provincial districts, as well as Mark Lane, have been 
moderately well, but by no means heavily supplied 
with wheat ; yet, on account of the parcels coming 
to hand in middling condition, and the absence of the 
roost extensive dealers, the inquiry for all descrip- 
tions has proved exceedingly heavy ; and, in order 
to effect sales of the weathered qualities, an abate- 
ment of from Is. to, in some few' instances, 2s. per 
quarter has been submitted to. Mailing barley has 
declined Is. ; grinding and distilling sorts 2s. to 5s. 
per quarter. Oats have gone off slowly, and the 
quotations have had a downward tendency. Beans, 
peas, and flour, have undergone little fluctuation. 


We regret to have to intimate that the epidemic 
amongst cattle has continued with scarcely aBy 
abatement, while some serious losses have been sus- 
tained by graziers in the midland counties, both as 
respects beasts and sheep. 

Throughout Scotland, most of the wheat has been 
already sown, while, on the Borders, the young 
plants have made their appearance above ground in 
good situations, nnd are looking remarkably strong 
and healthy. In the backward districts, but little 
groin has been thrashed out ; yet the various markets 
have been supplied, and the trade in them has proved 
heary, at barely stationary prices. 

Most farm labours, usually carried on at this 
period of the year in Ireland, are well in their place, 
and our intelligence thence is somewhat flattering, if 
we except the comparative deficiency in the produc- 
tive qualities of the new wheat. 

The following is our usual monthly statement of 
the supplies and prices of fat stock exhibited in 
Smithfield cattle market. The supplies have con- 
sisted of 15,920 beasts; 120,940 sheep ; 790 calves ; 
and 4,840 pigs ; while the quotations have ruled 
as follows : — Beef, from 3s. 4d. to 4s. lOd. ; mutton, 
3s. 6d. to 5s.; veal, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 8d. ; and pork, 
4s. to 4s. lOd. per 8lbs. to sink the offals. 

Owing to a large portion of the supplies of both 
beasts and sheep having been much infected with 
the prevailing epidemic, and the half-fat stute in 
which the former have arrived from our graxing 
districts, the demand for the best descriptions has 
proved brisk, at an advance of from 2d. to 4d. per 
8lbs. ; but the inferior kinds have been a mere drug. 


A STATEMENT and COMPARISON of the SUP- 
PLIES and PRICES of FAT STOCK, exhibited 
and sold in Smith field Cattle Market, on 
Monday, November 25, 1839, and Monday, 

November 23, 1840. 


At per Bibs, to sink the offals. 


Nov. 25, 1030. 

Nov. 23, 1S40. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Coarse A inferior Beasts 2 

6 to 2 

10 .. 

2 

10 to 3 

2 

Second quality do 3 

0 

3 

2 .. 

3 

4 

3 

6 

Prime large Oxen., .. .. 3 

6 

4 

0 .. 

3 

8 

4 

2 

Prime Scots, Ac 4 

2 

4 

6 .. 

4 

6 

4 

13 

Coarse A inferior Sheep 2 

10 

3 

4 .. 

3 

6 

3 

8 

Second quality do 3 

8 

3 

10 . 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Prime coarse woolled do. 4 

0 

4 

6 .. 

4 

6 

4 

10 

Prime Southdown do., 4 

8 

5 

0 . 

4 

10 

5 

0 

Large coarse Calves .. 4 

0 

4 

6 .. 

4 

10 

5 

0 

Prime small ditto 4 

8 

5 

0 .. 

5 

6 

5 

6 

Large Hogs 4 

0 

4 

6 .. 

4 

0 

4 

6 

Neat small Porkers 4 

8 

5 

0 .. 

4 

8 

4 

10 

SUPPLIES. 






Nov. 25, 1890. 


Nor. 23, 1844. 

Beasts ..... 

2,931 



3,161 


Sheep 

21,140 



20,630 


Calves 

Pigs 

87 

550 



67 

673 



The arrivals of slaughtered meat up to Newgate 
and Leadenhall markets have been considerably on 
the increase, particularly those from Scotland and 
Yorkshire ; while the demand in both markets has 
been in a depressed state, at about previous cur- 
rencies. The meat, from distant quarters, has come 
to band in excellent condition. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE, FAIRS, &c. 


ALL-HALLOW FAIR— Wednesday.— From what 
we could learn to-day, we are inclined to think the 
prices of lean stock are rather higher than last Hallow 
Fair, but then cattle are better conditioned this year. 
The only kind that we can with confidence quote at a 
considerably higher price is the short-horned cattle, 
which, we would say, is fully 10 per cent. up. Some 
crosses between the Teeswater and polled cattle from 
Perthshire, three-year olds, brought 15/. ; polled Angus, 
and some rising four, brought from 12/. to 14/. 14s. 
Mr. Robertson, near Callander, got 8/. to 11/. 10s., for 
Angus-shire two and three- year olds. Sir.all Highland 
cattle, one-year old, 5/. to 6/. 10*., two-years old 61 . to 
8/., three-years old 11 . to 10/. 10*.— a few small Caith- 
ness cattle were offered at from 4/. to 61 . Fite and 
Angus-shire cattle two-years old, 8/. to 10/. 10*., three- 
years old 10/. to 13/. 13s. There were but few four- 
year olds, and they brought from 15/. to 15/. 15s. 
Tees water stirks, of which there was an inconsiderable 
number in the market, brought from 6/. 10s. to 8/. 
There were fewer beasts than last year— on Tuesday 
about 9,000 ; to-day between 3,5J0 and 4,000. There 
was a number of sales quickly made before 12 o'clock 
to-day ; but after that hour sale9 became very dull, and 
continued so. Inferior cuttle were disposed of in the 
afternoon at a considerable reduction from the prices 
obtained yesterday ; but good lots kept their prices. 
There was a considerable number of cattle unsold. 
Owing to the very prevalent disease in the south, many 
were prevented from purchasing, und we are sorry to 
understand that it has made its way into Berwickshire 
and East Lothian. A great number of sheep were 
shown in the Bughts this morning, but the sales were 
slow, and a number unsold. A good deal of mouey 
would be lost by the dealers both on cattle and sheep. 
Although the prices are much the same as last Falkirk 
Tryst, this was the dullest great market we have had for 
the last six months. Good cattle were duller than the 
inferior sort. Fat cattle may be quoted exactly the 
same as the last two weeks in the GrAssmarket. 
Current prices for good fat 7s. 2d., and a dull sale for 
inferior sort; ten cattle shown by Mr. Wilson, Rose- 
street, deserve especial notice; nothing near equal to 
them has been shown at any market this season. The 
like was never exhibited at Hallow Fair ; they were 
estimated at 48 or 50 stone; he refused 25/. (8s. per 
imperial stone), and drove them heme to kill himself — 
asking 26/. 

ANDOVER.— The number of sheep penned at our 
fair, on Tuesday, was not so large as usual. Dealers 
commenced making their purchases early in the day, 
and the greater portion of the best sheep were easily 
disposed of, upon better terms than at any of the late 
fairs in the neighbourhood. The weather being very 
unfavorable soon after business commenced, occasioned 
rather a alow sale for second rate sheep, but nearly the 
whole were disposed of. — The town fair was held on 
Wednesday, but the continued prevalence of unpleasant 
weather deterred many from attending it. The quantity 
of cheese was small, but greater than at the last fair, 
and sold very readily, at prices as under:— Half 
coward, 40s. to 45*.; North Wilts, 60s. to 62s.; best 
Somerset, 66s. to 68s. ; best Cbedder, 70s. to 72s. The 
dealers attending on this occasion determined to sup- 
ply the future Andover fairs with a large stock of 
cheese, as tome disappointment was experienced re- 
cently from the deficiency in the quantity offered for 
sale. There was a considerable number of pockets of 
Hops, bat a great depression seems to have taken place 
in price ; several sales were effected, but at lower rates 
than at Weyhill Fair. The show of horses and other 
cattle was of the usual description. 

CHELMSFORD FAIR was moderately supplied 
with beasts, and the trade generally was extremely dull. 
Some good Hereford heifers met a ready sale at from 
10/. to 13/. Good Hereford steers sold at from 12/. to 
14/. ; South Wales steers, 12/. to 13/. ; Scots, of which 


there was a short supply, and those of inferior quality, 
8/. to 8/. 10s. ; milch cows were scarce and much in- 
quired for. Not more than half the uumber of sheep 
penned last year were shown at this fair, with a very 
slack trade, about a fourth being turned out unsold. 
Down ewes may be quoted 2ls. to 30s. Dorset ewes 
30s. to 37s. Lambs 14s. to 25s. Wether sheep 27s. to 
33s. The attendance was extremely thin. 

TAVIS IOCK FAIR was well supplied with bul- 
loeks of all descriptions, and good cow beef fetched 
55s. per cwt. ; inferior ditto, about 50s. per cwt. Good 
Iresh steers, (contract meat) from 45s. to 50s. per cwt., 
with a quick sale. Mr. Thomas Brown, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Holsworthy, bought about a hundred 
head ; Mr. Trickey also bought largely ; and, upon the 
whole, thing* sold well. 

WELLINGTON (Shropshire) FAIR, Nov. 17.— 
A very moderate supply of cattle, chiefly barrens, which 
were eagerly sought after, and fetched capital prices. 
There was not a great many pens of sheep, owing, in 
some measure, to the waters being out, which prevented 
a great many farmers from sending them to the fair. 
Beef averaged from 5d. to 6£d. ; mutton, from 5d. to 
6$d. ; cheese, from 55s. to 64s. per cwt. ; middling do., 
50*. to 55s. ; skim, 35s. to 45s. ; potatoes averaged from 
Is. 9d. to 2s. per strike of 751bs. 

YEOVIL.— Notwithstanding the dreadful weather 
we experienced, our fair on Tuesday last was very 
largely supplied with beasts ; those of prime quality, 
which were not numerous, met ready purchasers at 
from 10s. to 11s. per score, but little demand appeared 
for lean bea«U, and consequently great numbers 
remained unsold. Sheep were plentiful, there being 
nearly three thousand penned, and all of good quality 
sold readily at an advance in price of that which has 
been obtained at late fairs in the neighbourhood, and 
the greater part were sold. Lambs fetched the best 
prices, and a considerable number were sold. Pigs 
were in considerable numbers, and many changed 
owners at fair remunerating prices. The horse fair 
was a complete failure, and not a real good horse was 
to be seen. The raia was incessant, and came down 
in torrents all the day, which entirely spoiled the 
pleasure fair. 

GLOUCESTER FARMER’S CLUB.— At the 
meeting of this club last Saturday, Mr. Hyett, of 
Painswick House, gave a most interesting account of 
some exteusive experiments which he had tried, to 
ascertain the qualities of nitrate of soda as a manure, 
which tended to prove its great value when applied to 
wheat, causing an increase in the produce of about 
seven bushels per acre ; but its good effects were by 
no means equally apparent upon green crops. There 
was a large attendance of members, several of whom 
afterwards confirmed what Mr. Hyett had said, by 
stating the results of experiments tried by themselves. 

FARMERS’ CLUB.— The first annual meeting of 
the Carlton-upon-Trent Farmers' Club took place the 
other day ; and bids fair to rival, if not outstrip, the most 
successful of it* predecessors, in the laudable desire now 
so generally manifested fay the farmers of the present 
day, to improve not only the agriculture of the country, 
but the situation of tho labourer. The proceedings of 
the day commenced with a ploughing match, which 
took place in a field belonging to Mr. Samuel Curtis. 
The Judges on the occasion were, Mr. James Buttery, 
Mr. Thomas Drury, and Mr. William Clarke, who ex- 
pressed themselves highly gratified at the creditable 
manner in which the ploughing (as a whole), was per- 
formed. At three o’clock the members of tbe club with 
other friends sut down to an excellent dinner, provided 
by Mr. Buttery, of the Bell Inn ; and the restot the day 
was spent in the greatest conviviality. 

NEW PATENTS.— Robert Cooper, Pebworth, near 
Evesham, Gloucester, gent., improvements in ploughs, 
Oct. is. — These ploughs are for forming trenches for 
the purpose of draining land, and by their construction 
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may easily be removed from place to place. The wheels 
which carry the plough are placed on a cranked axle, 
which may be regulated by a screw aad screw-wheel, 
so as to accommodate it to uneven ground or the side 
of a hill. Just before the shares arc two revolving 
coulters, which cut into and divide the surface of the 
ground. The distance of these from each other is re- 
gulated by a screw passing through both ; the depth of 
their cut may be also regulated by a simple apparatus 
of socket and pios. Just behind these are placed the 
coulters for forming the sides of the trench, behiad 
which, and in the same inclination, are land plates for 
the purpose of preserving the side of the trench so 
formed. A flat share with a cutting edge performs the 
horizontal cut, and the mould as it is cut from the 
trench ascends an inclined plane, and is deposited in an 
undivided stream along the side of the trench on the 
right hand of the person driving the plough. 


CALENDAR OF HORTICULTURE 

FOR DECEMBER. 

The weather has become thoroughly wet, and 
now while we pen this prospective article, snow, 
intermixed with close rain, is falling in such abun- 
dance as to completely float the walks of the gar- 
den ; the temperature is reduced 10 deg. and as 
the wind is North East, frost may occur. Under 
these circumstances, it is almost impossible to 
write otherwise than conditionally ; for if the sur- 
face be frozen or covered with snow, nothing can 
be effected ; and on the contrary, if the character 
of December be rainy, the earth, swamped as it 
already is, cannot be disturbed. 

The transitions of the weather are subjects of 
deep interest ; the laws which govern them are 
secret, yet we may be permitted to conjecture that 
electro - magnetism is the mofor.ofwhicb water is the 
decomposiblc medium. Every day inducts us to 
the knowledge of some fact connected with elec- 
tric agency, which tends to prove that a connected 
chain of phenomena is formed between all the 
natural agents, of which vegetable life forms an 
important link — thus, to cite the words of a mo- 
dern writer, “ The earth is the matrix or labora- 
tory, wherein the young plant is produced, its 
food prepared, and its roots finally established ; 
that/re, that pure elementary fire, the great agent 
of induction, attraction, cohesion, and possibly of 
gravitation, is developed within the surface of 
the earth, by the electrizing principle of the sun’s 
rays ; by which principle also, water , the grand 
secondary agent, is decomposed, and by its de- 
composition leads to the most mighty phenomena.” 

The discoveries of Dr. Faraday, announced in 
his volume on the experimental researches of 
electricity, evince the tremendous energy of that 
agent, the prime source of which is the sun. 

It has become fashionable of late, to refer the 
mutation of the weather to planetary influence ; 
we see error and mystifications in these references, 
but do not rank among the scoffers at the theory, 
since we feel assured that — “ Electricity, magne- 
tism, or whatever name that principle may assume 
which pervades and animates nature— which in 
one shape is seen in men and animals — in arnther 
in plants— in a third, in the process of crystalize- 
tion and stratification ; and in a fourth, in organic 
matter, — is a wonder which renders all things else 
credible and common. Its subtlety, which reaches 
from pole to pole, may penetrate one mind from 
another.” (Sidney Smith). 


Thus the elementary essence may, and most 
likely does, regulate all the phenomena of attrac- 
tion throughout the universe ; and it also governs 
all those sensations in the frame of men and 
animals which give indication of atmospheric 
changes. 

If these remarks appear somewhat misplaced 
and irrelevant In an article on gardening, we may 
justify their introduction by alluding to the pheno- 
mena of honr frost. One occurred on the 15th 
November early, and was succeeded by clouds 
and raiu, within twelve hours. The first frost 
of the year was observed September 18th, and 
it rendered itself famous by the premature 
destruction of almost all the prize dahlias. That 
also passed off with rain, and so did those which 
were ol rather frequent occurrence in October ! 
Why should rain precede rain? and why should 
the recurrence of three or four of these transitions 
at the beginning of the winter, indicate almost 
to a demonstration, that the season will, in its 
general character, he mild and rainy 1 

By the way, as gardeners, — we enter our protest 
against the received arrangement of the season ! 
What is winter but the season of privation of light 
and of solar influence, to a greater or less extent ? 
and what ought, or can he, in point of fact, the 
depth or middle of winter, but that precise 
point whereat the sun ceases to be depressed, and 
passes into the ascending Zodiacal signs. 'Die 
first degree of Capricomus is that point of greatest 
depression ; and therefore, if the winter quarter 
comprise three calendar months, the date of its 
commencement ought to he carried back 6\ 
weeks ; and thus tnc winter will be made to 
conform to existing phenomena, for it is the 
period of torpor ; and plants enter into repose 
about the 7th or 8th of November, when the sun 
has descended through half the sign of Scorpio ; 
and they continue torpid till the sun has 
ascended to the 16th degree of Aquarius (February 
4 or 5) . 

December 21st or 22d is the shortest day of the 
year, therefore horticulturally and meteorologi- 
cally, it is the middle of winter, to all intents 
and purposes; and our operations should, to a 
great extent, be rendered conformable to solar 
indications. With astronomical, or civil, calen- 
darial regulations, w'e interfere not, but only 
insist on the fact, that winter assuredly commences, 
and closes, at periods which are equally remote 
from the point of greatest depression. 

We are now, de facto, in the heart of winter, 
for on the first of December there are but 8 hours 
6 minutes of day light, the total decrease being 
8h. 28m., so that no effective stimulus remain?. 
We are, however, directed in 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 

To trench and mnnure ground for spring crops ; 
and if the weather be favourable, these operations 
are seasonable : — To lay down brocoli plants; hut 
we have before shown, that to plant in trenches, and 
earth up the stems, causes less labour, while they 
are more effective operations. , 

Force asparagus, the smaller varieties of rhubarb, 
and sea-kale. 

Some remarks are called for on the first of these 
processes; having lately received a manuscript from 
a friend, which comprises practical directions, from 
observation, of a mode of forcing, wbiob appears to be 
very economical and advantageous ; they are de- 
tailed in the past tense, thus 

“ About the middle of November the leaves of oak 
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and beech that had fallen were collected, and placed 
immediately in one of the melon pits ; they were 
well trodden down, and in sufficient depth to allow 
for settling. When that had taken place, a six inch 
layer of light, rich, earth was added to the bed, and 
on that the roots were arranged as thickly ns they 
could be laid. When this was completed, earth of 
the same quality was sprinkled over the plants, that 
it might fill up the interstices ; finally, more mould 
was added, so as to cover the whole five or six inches 
deep. The lights were then shut down close, and 
mats put on the glasses, for the double purpose of 
raising and keeping in the heat. 

“These remained thus, till the grass began to mnke 
its appearance, at which time a little air was given, 
and when the signs of active growth were per- 
ceived, air, in mild weather, was loft on all night. 
Water was given when the soil became dry. The 
age of the plants was deemed of no moment, pro- 
vided they were strong enough to produce good 
grass.” 

It is added, — “A three-light box would doubtless 
answer the purpose ; and succeasional beds may be 
made whenever the yield of the former declines.” 

Sea-kale. — After the beds are cleared of leaves by 
a wooden rake, remove every weed, set a marking 
stick in the centre of encli plant, and cover the 
ground around it with sand, ao deep as to permit the 
rim of the planching pot tcT* sink an inch into it. 
This done, pile up the litter of leave* or dung a yard 
in extent every way ; and thus, force in detail 
according to the quantity required. 

Peas and Beans earth up, if the tops are sufficiently 
advanced; but this implies dry soil, not mud. A 
good substitute, and great protector, would bo saw- 
dust, or, that and ashes, laid against the stems as a 
sort of ridge on each side ; screenings of furze are 
also good, because they furnish vegetable matter, 
after having guarded the plant from slugs and cold. 

Celery. — Place a pair of ridge-boards over the 
tops, to shoot off rain, and afford protection from 
cold. 

Cauliflower -plants, under glasses, or in frames, 
ventilate as much as is consistent with safety, but 
cover every night closely ; and throw mats or can- 
vass over the glasses In very severe weather. Pro- 
tect thus all other plants in frames. 

FORCING DEPARTMENTS. 

Retain a gentle temperature, just protective, in 
every bouse, according to Its object. 

Ilot-house ornamental shrubs require 45 to 50° ; 
Pine-Apples 60 to 65° ; Mushrooms about 50° of Fa- 
renheit; but never suffering thereto flag, for once tor- 
pid, they fly up to fruit when re-excited. The earlier 
of the foregoing remarks apply to the philosophy of 
forcing, which presumes that solar advancing power 
should always be the index, and take the lead. At 
Christmas then, increase the action of the flues 5- 
10 degrees ; but even in March, few stove plants 
demand a higher degree than 60 to 65° bv artificial 
stimulants. Water will be at hand,ond of a corres- 
ponding temperature, to be given as growth re- 
quires. 

Claiinia and the Gesnera, are among the choicest 
of stove plants ; placo some pots of them upon 
railed stands, over that part of the flues where not 
violently heated ; and give very little water till the 
shoots appear ; then re-pot them in pure black heath 
soil, well drained ; and when growth is established, 
be more liberal with water. 

Vineries may be forced directly; but the heat 
applied ought to be preparatory, say 45° to 50°, till 
the shortest day. At first, cleso the stems, removing 


loose fibrous bark, with any blunt tool ; then brush 
them over with a thin paste of soft-soap and flower 
of sulphur. Syringe tne stems freely after the lapse 
of three days, when the soap will be sufficiently set. 
Spriokle the floor gradually, inducing a general 
moist condition of the house ; and as soon as days 
lengthen, raise the atmosphere by fire to 65°, 
syringing twice daily, and soaking the ground with 
water. With this treatment, by middle of January, 
the rods will exhibit the fmit they contain. But ere 
then we hope to meet the reader again with appro- 
priate facts before our eyes. 

Prepare to graft Vines . It is known that a pro- 
lific shoot of last spring— -one, we will suppose, 
with three bold eyes upon it, if cut off before it is in 
any degree excited, and kept — as grafts generally 
are — the end in moist earth or sand, will unite 
itself to a corresponding shoot of a forced vine, that 
is just in its first stages of growth. If then a person 
be curious to have three or more sorts of grapes on 
one spurred red, he is only to secure a cutting or two 
of each sort required, at the time be lights the fire, 
and to retain such shoots alive by moist earth. To 
do justice to the plant and its patron, we will cite 
Mr. Gowan’s own directions, for which in 1834 he 
received the silver medal of tho Horticultural So- 
ciety of London. 

“ Select a scion with one eye, and cut it in the 
form of a wedge. For a stock, select a shoot of the 
preceding year, about the same thickness as the 
scion, end cut it over a little above the second eyo 
from the old wood. With a sharp knife cut it 
down the centre, nearly to the old wood. Out of 
that half of the stock which is. opposite the bed, 
pare with a penknife as much as is necessary to 
make it fit the cutting on the sides of the scion. In- 
sert the scion with its eye opposite to that left on the 
aide of the stock. Tie it up, and clay it over in the 
usual manner, with this difference, that you cover 
nearly the whole of the scion with the clay, leaving 
only a small bole for its eye. Tie a little moss over 
the clay, upon which sprinkle a little water occasi- 
onally,' to keep the whole in a moist state for some 
time. 

“ With regard to the time of grafting, I find that 
it will Bucceed pretty well when the stocks are about 
to break into leaf ; but I think there is more cer- 
tainty of success when the shoots of the stock into 
which the grafts are to be inserted, have made four 
or five eyes of new wood. By this time the sap 
has begun to flow freely.” He adds, — “ Leave the 
young shoot, and allow it to grow for a few days, 
when it should be cut off, leaving only one eye and one 
leaf to draw sap to the scion till it be fairly united to 
the stock.” 

GREENHOU8E. 

Give all the air absence of rain and of actual frost 
will permit ; hut however sunny a day may be, close 
every sash by 2 o’clock p. m., that the house may 
retain its general warmth. Cover front lights with 
mats, well secured, to protect from sharp frost and 
piercing winds. Attempt nothing by fire beyond a 
degree or two above 32 8 of Farenheit, unless it be tbe 
steady object to keep up a growing warmth from 
October to spring. This plan is at once expensive 
and hazardous ; for it requires punctual uniformity — 
admitting no transitions ; and a person gains little 
by retaining verdure during a season of gloom, cold 
rain, and snow. 

Better far, to stock the windows of inhabited 
rooms, than to urge forward the tenants of a remote, 
seldom visited greenhouse, which, after all is done, 
would enjoy more robust health if they were per- 
mitted to repose in security. — Nov. 19. 
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REVIEW OF THE CORN TRADE 

DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Although a considerable portion of the last 
month was wet, and not particularly favourable to 
out-door agricultural labour, still very great pro- 
gress has already been made in field operations. 
The winter seed wheat, with very few exception?, 
has been got into the ground, we may say uni- 
versally, in the best possible condition ; and the 
young plants, even thus early, are beginning to 
assume all the appearances of real luxuriance. The 
contrast betwixt the present season and the same 
period in 1839 is very remarkable, and if we may 
judge from present appearances, no complaint can 
exist during the approaching spring of the winter 
wheats being thin in the ground, and sickly in 
their appearance, as was the report of the last 
spring season. The working of the fields for the 
spring seeds i9 also progressing very favourably, 
and a few weeks longer of moderately open 
weather will now only be requisite for the fa- 
vourable conclusion of the winter field operations. 
This necessary and beneficial employment of the 
agricultural labourers has been, however, attended 
by a deficiency in the amount of house labour, and 
the supplies generally of British grain, in all the 
great markets of consumption, have been conse- 
quently smaller than, under other circumstances, 
they would have been ; but from this cause we 
may predict a considerable increase in the farmer’s 
deliveries of grain during the remainder of the 
current year. The farmers, like all other classes 
in our society, require money for their necessary 
expenditure towards the close of the season, and 
they generally have no other resource for this 
purpose than the produce of their fields, very few' 
of them, indeed, after two deficient crops, having 
much money in store. The supplies of wheat in 
particular, therefore, must soon increase, at all 
events, in proportion to their late deficiency, and 
then the value of this article will find its real level. 
During the month of November the deficiency in 
the home supply of wheat, however, was most 
fully made good by large quantities of foreign free 
wheats having been thrown on the different large 
markets of cousuinption for sale, and the demand 
has certainly not been in proportion to the sup- 
plies, at prices weekly drooping, and the future 
prospects of the wheat trade becoming every 
market day more uncertain. The decline in 
prices, also, no doubt has in part been occasioned 
by the dampness which the state of the weather 
has in many instances imparted into the new 
English wheats ; and therefore, although the de- 
cline in the monthly prices be considerable, still 
the actual value of fine wheats has not fallien in 
proportion. This fact is more observable In the 
state of the flour trade, the prices of w hich have 
not been subjected to the same depreciation which 
has taken place in wheat; nor has any perceptible 
decline occurred in the value of the best quality of 
bread during the month which has just now been 
brought to its close. As soon as the weather be- 
comes colder and more dry the condition of 
British growm wheat must materially improve, and 
then little doubt can be entertained of the farmers 
obtaining fair and remunerating prices for their 
property. The flourishing state of the empire, in 
every department of its industry, renders this pre- 


diction the more certain ; for all classes are more 
or less employed at reasonable wages, and the 
consumption of all the necessities, and of many 
of the luxuries of life, rather is increased than the 
contrary by this favourable state of things gene- 
rally. We have often bad occasion to remark, 
that agricultural distress universally is followed 
by similar bad consequences amongst all classes, 
whether they be engaged in commerce, in 
shipping, or in manufactures ; and agricultural 
prosperity, on the contrary, is always attended by 
the greatest advantages to the commercial and 
productive interests, in whatever channel they 
may be employed. That the last grain crop was 
a most abundant one, quality taken into con- 
sideration, throughout the United Kingdom, 
becomes every day more apparent ; and as soon as 
the farmers are enabled to supply the consumption 
in a more liberal manner than they have as yet 
been permitted to do, the entire population will 
reap their full share of the benefits which must 
attend the agricultural interest, in consequence of 
the increased production of their fields. The 
science of tillage is rapidly gaining ground, and 
the means at present adopted by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, and by numerous other district 
associations, must now annually improve what we 
may call the philosophy of agriculture. During 
the last quarter of a century the progress made in 
agricultural improvement, under circumstances 
far from being favourable, has been immense. 
The same quantity of land now produces in 
quality and quantity in many instances one half, 
and in no place less than one quarter, more in 
amount than the same land did twenty-five years 
ago ; and it is not possible to doubt that the in- 
crease in production, even from those fields which 
already are considered to he in the highest state 
of cultivation, will be still far more considerable, 
during the same period of time to come. 'The 
wealth of the empire must, therefore, annually be 
increasing, even by the fields w'hich are now 
yielding abundant crops; but the cultivation of 
vast and extensive districts of land, now in a 
state of desolation and unproductiveness, must, in 
time, vastly add to this real national wealth. In 
these at present useless districts, agricultural pur- 
suits will annually regain lands of the finest 
qualities from water, and from other agricultural 
obstructions, and will found her prosperity in the 
reclamation of these lauds from, we may say, the 
wilderness. The prosperity of agriculture there 
will he followed by the formation ot additional chan- 
nels for commercial and manufacturing operations, 
and, as has been well illustrated already in Scot- 
land, towns will be converted into cities, and vil- 
lages into populous and manufacturing towns, by 
the progress made in, and the wealth created by the 
cultivation of waste lands, of morasses, and of the 
banks of rivers, bays, and lakes. The superabun- 
dance of money will find vent in these operations, 
and from them the surplus population will receive 
abundance of additional productive labour, and 
their transportation to the colouie* w ill be then ren- 
dered unnecessary. To produce these great 
results, however, legal protection to the capital, 
talent, and industry, employed in agriculture, is 
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absolutely necessary ; for, without due encourage- 
ment, they cannot be undertaken to any great 
extent, and this is the great reason why the corn 
laws should be rendered still more stringent than 
they are at present. It is not for any particular, 
but for the universal good, that they should he 
maintained in a most effective state of operation. 
That no nation should employ any other in the 
production of food, so long as it can be grown at 
home, is a truth which admits not of any de- 
monstration; indeed it is an axiom, and so long 
as we have money, and unproductive land, it is 
surely much more reasonable, that we should 
bring these at present waste lands into cultivation, 
and supply with their produce the deficiency in 
our own growth, — if any deficiency actually do 
exist,— than that we should remit our money to 
foreign nations, and pay them for producing a 
surplus quantity of those articles which we have 
in great abundance the means of raising from our 
own fields, and from the productive labour of our 
own, perhaps at present, only partially em- 
ployed population. The money remitted abroad 
for grain, and for various descriptions of manu- 
factured agricultural produce, never again returns 
to this country. In fact it is a great national loss ; 
for experience, during the whole of the current 
century, has fully established the truth, “ that 
our export trade receives no increase from large im- 
port atiom of foreign food .” On the contrary, the 
money remitted in payment for foreign grain dis- 
arranges our monetary system, reduces the value 
of every description of property, puts a bar for a 
time to every description of improvement, and 
eventually is the means of reducing the wages of 
labour, and of throwing many thousands of in- 
dustrious families entirely out of employment. 
These truths now are so perfectly understood, 
both by those who pay, and those who receive 
wages, that during the past month, the agents and 
orators of the anti-corn-law society have been 
enjoying a perfect holiday. They cannot get a 
meeting approving of their dogmas, — for they 
deserve not the name of doctrines — and the money 
of the society is consequently expended to very 
little purpose. British operatives do not wish 
particularly to be placed on a level with Polish 
serfs : and yet these are the great, indeed the 
only advantages which are promised to our 
labouring classes from the repeal of the corn laws. 
'I he reduction of bread must necessarily be 
followed by a more than proportionate reduction 
in the value of the wages of industry ; indeed, the 
prospect itself of cheap bread has already oc- 
casioned in some ot the manufactuiing districts 
an attempt to reduce the wages of labour by, from 
ten to fifteen per cent. ; and by an accurate at- 
tention to these incipient signals, the people 
generally are perfectly well qualified to estimate 
the disastrous consequences to their future well- 
being, which must be the attendants of cheap 
bread, occasioned by importations of foreign 
grain, duty free. For the foreign wheats 
imported during the last fifteen months, many 
millions sterling in hard money have been paid to 
foreign land proprietors, which is now useless to 
the British people. Had circumstances permitted 
the same amount of specie to heve been paid to 
the corn growers in the United Kingdom, this 
money would now have been circulating amongst 
the manufacturing and operative classes, and 
adding to the wealth of the empire, by giving 
additional employment to the people. Two other 
ciops however, as abundant as the last one has 


been, will, to a certain degree, restrict foreign 
importations in future, for some time at all events, 
and tend in a material degree, to retain within the 
empire large sums of money, which will afterwards 
be embarked in the formation of additional 
railways, and in numerous other internal improve- 
ments. Before the close of the present corn 
season, the prosperous state of agriculture must 
begin to spread great benefits throughout the 
land. The moderate, and yet remunerating prices, 
which the farmers must from time to time 
receive for the produce of their fields, will be cir- 
culated amongst various commercial and manufac- 
turing classes, or he applied to the farther improve- 
ment of the land ; thus sowing the seeds of future 
prosperity, and paving the way for future benefits 
to the people at large. The farmers and land 
proprietors receive far less of these advantages 
themselves, than any other class in society. We 
hear of, and indeed daily see numerous individuals 
who have made princely fortunes in trade, but 
no person can acquire anything like great wealth 
by the sole cultivation of the fields. Industry, 
talent, and capital are nowhere so badly paid, as 
they are when embarked in farming pursuits, and 
commercial men and capitalists eventually reap 
the chief portion of the profits of agriculture. To 
the mouied interest, the prosperity of agriculture 
opens, at present, a wide field for the profitable 
employment of their surplus wealth. It offers to 
them great temptations to embark their money in 
the improvement of the soil. When they see a 
fair chance for obtaining for their money a good 
annual income, by laying it out in the improvement 
of waste land, they will eagerly avail themselves 
of those channels for Its employment ; and in this 
way eventually must the prospouy of agricul- 
ture tend, in an eminent degree, to bring into 
cultivation every acre of land which is at present 
In a state of nature, and also add to the wages of 
labour and to the general comfort of the entire 
population. These advantages will result from 
the moderate protection which the present corn 
laws give to the agricultural interest, but from 
their repeal tha most disastrous consequences 
will speedily follow. Large tracts of land will go 
entirely out of cultivation, and one-half of the 
people at least will be thrown eventually out of 
employment. Besides, foreign corn producers 
will only send to us their surplus crops, so long 
as we have money to pay for them, and not one 
year or month longer. Idleness and distress will 
then be produced by poverty, and merry England 
will soon afterwards be converted into a laud of 
tears. These laws are imperfect in some respects, 
but in others they are admirably calculated for 
promoting the general interests of this great 
empire. When supplies of foreign wheat are 
rendered necessary by unfavourable seasons, they 
virtually repeal themselves ; and when the foreign 
importations are sufficient for the occasion, they 
then come back again into operation in their pro- 
tective character, and place an effective bar to the 
farther entry of foreign grain for home consump- 
tion. During the last year and a half, their per- 
fection in these respects bus been well illustrated. 
The seasons had caused a large deficiency in the 
growth of wheat, in particular, in the years 1838 
and 1838, and an importation to the extent of three 
millions of quarters was the necessary consequence 
of this circumstance. By this foreign supply, 
however, the revenue suffered rather seriously, for 
a charge of fifteen shillings on each quarter en- 
tered for home use should have been made by 
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the treasury ; and tbit would not have been more 
than the direct and indirect taxes paid by 
our borne producers on every quarter grown by 
them. It would bare been cheerfully paid by the 
foreign land proprietors for the use ot our corn 
markets, and not one penny of it would have 
fallen on the British consumers. Two millions 
sterling on foreign wheat alone might thus have 
been placed into tho treasury, which, in its present 
deficient collections, would have been of some 
public consequence. This, however, is but a 
minor evil when compared with the vast surn of 
money, which this importation of foreign wheat 
has alone abstracted from the circulating medium 
of the country. The existing scarcity of money 
is entirely occasioned by this circumstance. The 
Bank of England is compelled to reduce their 
issues of paper money, and the existing want of 
confidence amongst the monied interest has its 
origin in this cause. It has rendered money scarce 
and dear ; but as the exertions of our farmers, and 
a favourable corn season, must for a time, at all 
events, prohibit any farther entry of foreign grain 
for home consumption ; it may be presumed that 
farther importations will be, at all events, limited 
during the satno period, and then the money mar- 
ket will again speedily right itself, and restore 
every interest in the country to a sound and 
healthy state. The value of money, the value of 
the produce of land and of trade, and above all, 
the value of the wages of every description of 
productive labour, must continue to he regulated 
by the quantities of food produced within the three 
kingdoms. When they are sufficient for the con- 
sumption, every interest in the empire flourishes ; 
but when the elements render the crops in any 
way deficient, and foreign importations are thereby 
rendered necessary, universal distress ensues. To 
support the corn laws, therefore, and to render them 
protective to our home agricultural operations, is 
the sure and only way to increase the general 
prosperity, whilst the repeal of those laws would 
be productive of consequences in every way de- 
structive to the best interests of the population. 
As soon as tho farmer’s field operations at this 
time of the year are concluded, their supplies of 
wheat in the different markets of consumption will 
become more ndequate to the consumption, than 
they have been since the last harvest was brought 
to its close, and money will then become more 
plentiful amongst them. The oversgo prices have 
fallen since our last publication considerably under 
the general expectation ; hut still the value of 
wheat is remunerating to the producer, and after 
the turn of the year, its improved condition will 
command higher prices, than can at the present 
moment be obtained for It. In the meantime, 
foreign free wheat has been brought forward into 
the market for general consumption in conside- 
rable quantities, and it has commanded fair prices. 
These supplies now, as they cannot be increased, 
so long as the import duty remains sufficiently 
protective, must speedily cease to influence, in any 
material manner, the value of wheat generally, 
and then supply and demand, home growth and 
home consumption, alone will regulate prices. 
By the consumption of the foreign free wheat, 
which has been months ngo paid for in the precious 
metals, a large sum of money will be once more 
placed into circulation ; and the national means 
for the promotion of farther internal improvements 
will thereby be increased. Agricultural prospects, 
on the whole, are at the present moment cheering, 
and the community soon must reap the benefits 


of increased employment, arising from the fair 
value which the farmers will receive, during the 
remainder of this corn season, for the last wheat 
crop. If any drawback exists at the time this 
number of the Farmer’s Magazine is going to the 
press, to the fair prospects of the farmers, it has 
been created by the large quantity of rain which 
fell towards the middle of last month. It cer- 
tainly was injurious to the condition of a propor- 
tion of the wheat of last harvest, brought to- 
wards the close of November into the markets 
for salo ; and the waters on the low lands, sown 
with wheat, may also have been hurtful to the 
new wheat plants in these situations. This latter 
circumstance, however, can only be a very partial 
evil if it exists at all ; for a few weeks of favourable 
weather will speedily restore their healthy appear- 
ance, and again encourage the hopes of another 
abundant harvest. 

The markets have been, considering the manner 
in which the agricultural labourers have been em- 
ployed in preparing the land for the reception of the 
winter seed wheats, end for other purposes during 
the last month, fairly supplied with barleys, the 
quality of which generally has been fully equal to 
the expectations previously entertained of it. Still 
the demand is unusually limited, and sales can only 
be effected at regularly declining prices. It is un- 
fortunately, perfectly established, that lees melt is 
now manufactured than was done a year or two after 
the duty on it bad been reduced from 35*. to the 
present charge ; and, taking the increase of popula- 
tion into consideration, an abundant proof is thereby 
afforded of the injurious consequences of the pre- 
sent high rates of duty, and of the restrictions which 
the excise regulations impose on the manufacturers 
of this most necessary article to the well being of 
the community. The amount of these duties could 
be far better, and far more profitably for the revenue, 
collected at one-half of the present public charge per 
quarter on the maltster; and by a material modifica- 
tion in the present restrictions which are placed on 
his science. Duty, under the existing system, is 
only collected, in round numbers, on five millions cf 
quarters of malt ; and, if the whole of this quantity 
were converted into beer, the allowance to each per- 
son in the empire would he trifling indeed. If the 
same amount of taxation was imposed on ten 
millions of quarters of barley instead of on fire, 
still (be consumption would be too small to be con- 
sistent with tbe welfare of the agricultural interest, 
and not equal in any point of view to the real wants 
of the people. This increase, however, would be 
the certain and smallest result of the reduction of 
the present rates of duty by one-hslf, and would add 
largely to tbe national' wealth. It would enable 
millions of the people, who are at present either 
entirely deprived of, or but sparingly supplied with 
this necessary article, to increase their consnnDtkm 
of it ; and it would require, at least, one million and 
a half to two millions of acres of land to he brought 
into cultivation for its production, in addition to 
the fields now devoted to this branch of agricultural 
labour. 'I bis Is a subject of vast importance to the 
general prosperity; indeed, there Is not one pos- 
sessed of nearly the same national consequence. 
The increased wealth, which it would from ncessity 
create, would do far more than provide for the 
addition ot expense which the extended consump- 
tion of beer would occasion ; and the revenue would 
be imperceptibly improved by the same cause. The 
tux would be lets burdensome, and would be much 
more cheerfully paid ; and the advantages in a moral 
point of view, would be nearly boundless. From 
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the duty-paid malt now annually manufactured, the 
quantity of beer produced cannot average half a 
barrel for each of the inhabitants of these kingdoms ; 
and 18 gallons in 365 days is surely a most paltry 
allowance. Vet such is the state of the malt trade 
at the present time, aud such must it continue to 
be so long as the malt duty is obtained from the 
present unnatural mode of its collection. The same 
sum maybe plaeed into tbe Exchequer by reducing 
the duty to 10s. per quarter. Two millions of acres 
of landj at present unproductive, will afterwards be 
brought into cultivation by the increased demand 
for barley. Thirty shillings annually for each of 
these acres will be added to tbe rents of land, and 
four times that sum to tbe present wages of the 
people; tbe comforts of tbe lower orders will be 
increased materially by tbe same cause; and the 
want generally of employment will not then be used 
as so argument for the transportation of a valuable, 
because enterprising, portion of tbe people to the 
colonies, or to foreign nations. The restrictions im- 
posed bv tbe excise laws on tbe manufacturers of 
malt, are likewise injurious to tbe agricultural in* 
terest; for tbe quality of the barley is oot sufficiently 
allowed for, nor is tbe slate of tbe weather taken 
into the consideration of tbe exciseman. Whether 
the barley be produced in n genial or in a northern 
olimate, whether the land on which it is grown be of 
clay or of sand, whether the weather, during the 
period of manufacture, be warm or cold, it is neces- 
sary under the present legal restrictions, for the 
maltster in all cases to apply exactly the same rules to 
his operations. To charge the duty on the barley 
when it ia placed in the multbouse, and to permit 
the maltster to use bis science in its rosnufacture, 
would remedy every objection to the present im- 
perfect system, and malt of much better quality 
would generally be produced. The operations would 
then be conducted so as to produce those qualities 
which will best suit tbe purposes of the different 
consumers of that most necessary article, and a 
material eaViog in the expense of the collection of 
the duty must be the natural consequence, without 
any decrease in the amount of tbe revenue at pre- 
sent collected. An alteration of this description 
should be pressed on the legislature annually, by the 
friends of agriculture in the two houses of Parlia- 
ment, until the evil be abated ; for at present it does 
great injury, and ia cot attended by one single ad- 
vantage. Tbe high duty charged in England on 
British-made spirits is another injury inflicted on 
the growers of barley, and is not attended by one 
solitary advantage. *lt is likewise at present the 
principal cause of many crimes, under which the 
empire suffers; it is the parent of smuggling, 
and all its concomitant evils ; and its reduction 
to an equality with the duty now payable 
on home-made spirits in Scotland, would im- 
prove the revenue, — would increuse the con- 
sumption of British grown grain,-— would put 
limits to tbe prevalent vices of drunkenness and 
teetotulism, and would raise up temperance on a 
really solid foundation. In Scotland, in consequence 
of moderate duty, the trade of smuggled spirits is 
nearly entirely suppressed ; whilst in England, the 
half of tbe spirits consumed is supplied by tbe 
smuggler’s trade, and is manufactured from foreign 
agricultural produce. Tbe quality also of thesa 
smuggler's spirits is of tbe worst description, and is 
in the extreme injurious to the health of the consu- 
mers, whilst home-made spirits, the genuine extract 
of British grown barley, are light and wholesome in 
comparison, and are constitutional because they are 
national. Ten millions of gallons and upwards of 


spurious brandies and Hollands are annually smug- 
gled into this country, whilst duty is not paid on 
one-fifth of that quantity ; end if ths duty aotually 
collected on foreign spirits was divided equally 
amongst the quantity of tbe same description ao- 
tually consumed, it would not average 4s. per gallon. 
This is a great injury done to the British distiller, 
for it is not possible for him to enter into his own 
markets on equal terms with the produce of tbe 
foreign distiller. But this is not the only difficulty 
to which be is subjected,— for tbe excise law says, 
that rectified British spirits shall not be retailed, 
unless they be seventeen under proof, which de- 
prives them of their natural flavour, aud renders 
them less palatable than they otherwise would be. 
British brandy, if rectified at proof, would be of ns 
fine flavour, end far more wholesome, than the finest 
French brandy is that is usually imported. This is 
perfectly proved at the rectifying establishment of 
Mr. Stokes in King Street, Snow Hill, or at that of 
Sir F. Booth and Co. ; but then the law says that 
they must reduce it to little better than the strength 
of Irish punch, before they are permitted to send it 
into general consumption, and this renders its qua- 
lity considerably inferior to whet it would, under 
other more patriotic regulations have been, and gives 
additional encouragement to tbe illicit importation 
of foreign spirits. By the reduction of tbe spirit 
duty in England, to a level with that charged in 
Scotland, smuggling would be entirely suppressed, 
and the revenue drawn from these souroes of spirit 
taxation would beconsiderably increased. The expense 
of the cosst guard would ho saved, and that alone 
amounts to little under one million sterling annually. 
At all events, British rectifiers have a right to expect 
that all descriptions of spirits, whether they be French 
brandies, or Dutch gin, be reduced to seventeen under 
proof before they be admitted into consumption in 
this country, or that they themselves be permitted 
to manufacture their spirits, and to send them into 
consumption at that strength which would suit beat the 
palates of the consumers, and would enable them 
to use their science, talent, and capital to the best 
advantage in their rectifying operations. Under 
these unpropitious circumstances it is little wonder- 
ful that difficulty exists in making sales of barley ,and 
that prices should be gradually declining. It is 
perfectly established, that the manner in which the 
barley tax of nearly twelve millions sterling annu- 
ally is collected, limits very materially the con- 
cumption of barley ; and, when tbe crop of that 
article is large and of fine quality, ns it is this season, 
the demand for it must continue to be in a very 
depressed state, until the system be radically altered, 
and until common justice be administered betwixt 
our home and the foreigo growers. Quantity how- 
ever this season, will in some respects make good 
to the British farmer the deficiency in value oc- 
casioned by u restricted demand; and, on tbe whole, 
he has, at all events, the prospect of being fairly, 
though not amply, remunerated by his barley crop 
for his capita), labour, and science, embarked in this 
department of agriculture. 

The supplies of oats in all tbe large market towns 
of consumption throughout Great Britain, have, 
from that portion of tbe United Kingdom, been small 
during the last month ; but from Ireland they have 
been uncommonly large for the time of tho year, and 
consequently the supply has been more than equal to 
the demand, and declining prices have been the re- 
sult. In the latter kingdom the crop of this article 
bas been very abundant, and the qnahty of tbe best 
description. This is the efieot of the progress of 
agricultural improvament there, and of the addition 
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which is now annually making to the quantity of 
land under cultivation. When we reflect on the 
poverty and nudity of a considerable portion of the 
Irish people, and when we reflect on the absolute 
necessity, under the existing state of society in that 
country, of transporting many thousands of families 
annually to the colonies, or to the United States of 
North America, for the purposeof obtaining for them 
there a wretched subsistence, the stronger becomes 
our conviction that the employment of them 
in bringing forward into tillage at home millions of 
seres of rich land, at present in a state of perfect 
nature, would increase the real wealth, and conse- 
quently the power and prosperity of the British 
Empire. These improvements are just beginning to 
dawn on the community, and, under proper regula- 
tions, they must annually increase in consequence, 
until the entire population find abundance of pro- 
ductive labour at borne, and the necessity of emigra- 
tion be entirely removed from amongst them. The 
prosperity of all classes of society mainly depends 
on the prosperity of agriculture at home. It is 
chiefly from this source that manufacturers are en- 
abled to pay fair wages to those employed by them ; 
and as agriculture progresses in Ireland, no 
power whatever can prevent a proportionate 
progress in trade, mining, and manufactures 
of all descriptions there, so lone as she can 
find profitable markets for the sale of the surplus of 
her agricultural produce. By the existing protection 
which the corn laws hold out to her farmers, the 
markets in Great Britain take off everything which 
she can at present spare, and for which the payment 
is adequate to the property exchanged, and perfectly 
certain. This is the chief cause of the very rapid 
progress which is now making there in the science 
of agriculture, and in the tillage of land previously 
waste and useless to human nature. It is the profit 
yielded by past improvement, which encourages 
greater exertions in the same way, and not many 
years can now pass away, before the banks of her 
numerous bays and rivers will he secured front the 
waters, and her morasses will be rendered valuable 
oat-fields by drainage, and by the employment of 
capital in tbeir proper cultivation. The corporation 
of Belfast is setting a very praiseworthy example to 
the rest of the country in this respect. They are 
rendering the Channel of the beautiful Loch, which 
bears tbat name, much deeper than it is at present, 
with it view to the extension of the commerce of 
tbeir flourishing city •, and by this operation they are 
reclaiming from the waters many miles of land, both 
in the county of Antrim and in the county of Down, 
which before long will either he builded upon for 
increased manufacturing establishments, or will be 
converted into cornfields, for the supply of the home 
and British markets of consumption. Early the next 
year, the channel which leads up to the city of 
Wexford will come under similar operations, and 
the people will reap similar advantages from the 
completion of these improvements. Even in that 
small spot, fifty thousand acres of the best description 
of land may be reclaimed from tbe banks of the 
Slaney, at an expense considerably under five pounds 
for each acre, and worth, at leaat, a rent of two 
pounds an acre annually afterwards. We need not 
mention tbe banka of the Shannon, — for everywhere 
throughout Ireland do numerous sources of real 
wealth exist, and confidence and capital alone are 
wanted to render them most valuable to tbe Irish 
people. Had we not these large supplies of oats 
from Ireland, they must have been imported from 
tbe continent of Europe, for the cultivation of them 
iu Great Britain haa not for years now been nearly 


equal to tbe consumption. As matters are, however. 
Great Britain reaps all tbe advantages from the Irish 
oat crop, which she could have done, bad it been 
produced within her own fields. So long aa Ireland 
can seed the liberal quantities which abe haa lately 
done to tbe British markets, so long must foreign 
importations remain almost prohibited, beoause un- 
profitable, and tbe money paid for them by the con- 
sumers must remain in tbe British Empire, where 
its circulation will be continued, we may say in 
an under current, and will be giving additional 
wages to the people, either by an increased con- 
sumption of manufactured or of agricultural products, 
or by farther internal improvements. Great Britain 
therefore enjoys her full share of agricultural pros- 
perity in Ireland. The money paid by her tor 
Irish oats remains in her own empire, and is never 
out of circulation amongst her own inhabitants, 
increasing productive labour, maintaining, if not im- 
proving, the wages of labour and industry, and thus 
adding to the legitimate consumption of all the 
necessaries of life. Several millions sterling are 
thus retained within tbe empire by tbe production 
iu Ireland of oats alone, which, under other circum- 
stances, it would have been necessary to remit to 
foreign nations for foreign supplies of this article. 
During the last two corn seasons we have bad but 
too much practical experience of the evil conse- 
quences of su almost unlimited importation of 
foreign oats, at duties by no means protective to 
our borne agricultural pursuits ; and these importa- 
tions, in conjunction with those of wheat, beans, 
and pease, have solely occasioned tbat large and 
injurious transmission of tbe precious metals abroad 
in payment for them, which haa rendered money 
scares and consequently dear — which has disarranged 
our monetary system, and has been on the point of 
causing a revolution iu the value of every description 
of property, the wages of industry included. The 
last large and productive crops will partly, however, 
remedy this evil, and the repetition of plenty at home, 
for a season or two, will cause ita entire removal. 

For the season of the year, we have been rather 
plentifully supplied in every market with pease and 
beans, but tbe demand likewise haa been consider- 
able, and tbe reduction in tbe value of neither of 
these articles has been material. Tbeir consump- 
tion, chiefly in the midland districts, for mixture 
with wheat for grinding purposes, continues annual lv 
on the increase, and will render additional supplies 
of them absolutely necessary in each succeeding 
corn season. Tbe prices at present obtained for 
each of them are fully equal to the expense attending 
tbeir cultivation, leaving a fair profit to tbe fanner, 
and not oppressively high, in any degree, to tbecon- 
sumer. The general opinion entertained at present 
is, that they will continue to command remunerating 
prices during tbe remainder of this season ; and 
hopes are justly entertained that more attention will 
be annually now paid by the growers to increase the 
quantity, aud improve the quality of both these 
articles in the future production of them. The 
potato crop has proved iu quantity a very abundant 
one, and generally in quality the crop of tbe last 
season bag never been surpassed. Prices continue 
to be exceeding'y moderate, a circumstance of the 
greatest importance to tbe consumer, and to which, 
from tbe abundance of tbe crop, tbe grower can very 
well afford to submit. A plentiful potato crop is 
inestimable in national importance ; indeed, io reel 
usefulness to tbe great majority of consumers, it 
probably uow yields not even to tbat of wheat itself, 
and tbe produce of the last season has been so great, 
that it must continue to render the supplies of it, at 
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all events, fully equal to the largest consumption, 
until another harvest of it succeed that now concluded. 
There is scarcely any evil in nature which is not 
attended by some advantage or other. If the 
November rains have been, in any way, hurtful to 
the winter wheat plants, which we scarcely think 
they can by any possibility have been, still they 
have been, in all respects, beneficial to turnips, and to 
every description of green cropping. Pasturage in 
particular has been much improved by them, and 
there is at present, consequently, abundance of 
provender for the live stock, with a favourable 
prospect, in the same respect, for the early months 
of the coming year. We have, therefore, only to 
conclude our November report of the present con- 
dition and future prospects of the Corn Trade by 
stating, that few complaints can, under existing 
circumstances, be made, either by agriculturists 
themselves, or by the consumers of their products. 
On the contrary, we entertain a strong conviction 
that the prosperity of all classes throughout the 
United Kingdom must yet be materially increased 
by the last favourable crops of all descriptions, as 
they are brought progressively forward into the 
markets for sale. British and Irish farmers alone, 
instead of the proprietors of foreign lands, will re- 
ceive payment for the consumption of food, at all 
events, till next summer months arrive, and that money 
will immediately afterwardsbe put into general circula- 
tion amongst all the industrious classes of our own 
population. 

The intelligence received respecting the stare of the 
corn trade abroad during the month of November has 
not attracted, in any material degree, the public at- 
tention. The prices of grain and of pulse, in all the 
foreign grain districts, have continued as usual to be 
regulated by the quotations of them transmitted 
from Mark Lane, and the demand, everywhere, was 
exceedingly inanimate. From the Baltic, and from 
the German Ports without that sea, the advices re- 
ceived are in due course of post. Prices, at that 
time however, were rather too high for the encourage- 
ment of speculative purchases to any great extent. 
At Dantzig, and some of the neighbouring markets, 
attempts were made to purchase wheat, with a view 
to this market when the navigation again becomes 
free, and in the interior of Poland in particular, 
some business had been already done for delivery 
next summer. Thepurchaaers are influenced chiefly 
to enter again into grain speculations, by the probable 
profits which they may derive from the reduction 
of the existing protective rates of duty, now levied 
on the entry here of foreign wheat for home use. 
They think that a chance does exist that the same 
good fortune, in this respect, may attend tbe>r 
speculations next summer, which attended their 
operations during the last. They look for future 
profits Trom a reduction of the wheat duty, and not 
from any material advance in the value of that 
article. That this effect can be produced under our 
corn laws, without any violation of the rules of fair 
and honorable commerce, the experience of past 
years has fully established ; and that it will be done 
again next summer is equally certain, unless the 
lowest duty payable on wheat at all times, and 
under all circumstances, be increased to 10s. or 15s. 
per quarter at least. We do not mean that our 
markets should be at all times open to the consump- 
tion of foreign wheat, hut that when the average 
price of it here reaches 73s. per quarter, 10s. should 
be the lowest import duty. As it is, however, pur- 


chases of foreign wheat are already making for the 
chance of consumption in our markets during the 
next summer roontbs, and they probably will be in- 
creased very considerably before the arrivul of that 
period. In July and August, when the supplies of 
British wheat become 6mall in all our markets, a few 
speculative purchases of the farmers* runs at high 
prices can apparently enhance the value and reduce 
the rates of duty, and these purchases can be made 
without any great sacrifice of money in their resale. 
To save at least 20s. per quarter on foreign wheats, in 
the duty, is a strong temptation to the speculators; 
and that means can he, and consequently will be, 
adopted next summer to produce this effect, the 
landed interest of the United Kingdom may rest 
perfectly assured. The foreign proprietors of wheat 
are also wide awake to the probability of reduced 
duties here, and they charge the buyers with 
prices high in proportion to these expectations. 
Thus they place into their own pockets money which 
ought to be placed in the British treasury, and the 
system therefore becomes injurious to the commu- 
nity, and in this respect an alteration in the corn 
laws becomes necessary to their more perfect work- 
ing. 

From the United States of North America the 
letters are not of a particularly late data, nor is the 
information received in any of them of much im- 
portance to the grain trade here. The complaints in 
all the provinces of that Republic, were as usual rife 
against our corn regulations. The landed proprietors 
and farmers complain that they could forward to us 
annually wheat and flour to tbe value of forty millions 
of dollars at least, and that they are deprived of this 
market for the consumption ot the surplus of their 
wheat crop, because our laws give our landed interest 
a preference over that of America. Tbe American 
ship owners complain that they are deprived of good 
freights, which they would obtain, was tbe corn trade 
rendered entirely tree ; and tbe American agents and 
merchants complain that they are deprived of many 
commissions and of large profits in their trade, by 
similar courses. We have, however, neither the 
means nor the inclination to encourage foreign 
agricultural pursuits at tbe expense of tbe gradual 
improvement of our own soil, — nor can we afford to 
give employment to foreign agricultural labourers, 
which our own are perfectly competent to perform. 
There was consequently little export demand at these 
dates in the United States either for wheat or flour, 
and their value therefore depended then chiefly on 
the home consumption, and on the usual shipments 
for our West India colonies, and other places to tbe 
southward. From tbe souib of Europe and tbe 
Mediterranean, the information received during 
tbe month, respecting tbe corn trade, is entirely 
devoid of interest in this country. The crops every- 
where there bare been large, and tbe want of profit- 
able markets of consumption was therefore rather 
seriously felt by ell tbe proprietors of land, and of 
agricultural produce. No purchases, to any extent, 
we believe, bad at tbe latest dates been made in any 
of the ports of the Black Sea with a view to tbeEngliah 
market, though it is not unlikely that, when the 
navigation of that sea again becomes practicable, 
some speculations may be entered on in expectation 
of profit occurring from tbe probable reduction 
next summer in tbe present rates of oar import 
duties. Tbe distance is, however, too great, and 
tbe passage too uncertain, for tbe embarking largely 
into wheat speculations in these part 
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CURRENCY PER IMP. MEASURE. 


Nov. 23. 



Per Qr. 


Per Qr. 

Wheat, Essex and Kent, red .. 

64 

66 

White. . i 

08 72 74 

Suffolk and Norfolk .... 

08 

65 

Do .... 60 70 79 

Irish 

60 

60 

Do 

00 

64 

Old, red 

GO 

68 

Do 

70 

74 

Ryb, old 

30 

38 

New.. .. 

41 

43 

Barley, Grinding 80 88 34 Malting 89 40 

Chevalier 

40 

42 

Irish 

85 

27 

Bere . . . 

24 

25 

Malt, Suffolk and Norfolk .... 

64 

70 

Brown.. 

56 

60 

Kingston and Ware ..64 

68 

70 

Chevalier 

68 

70 

Oats, Yorksh. 6 c Lincolnsh., feed 

27 

30 

Potato. . 

29 

32 

Youghall and Cork black 

20 

21 

Cork, white 22 28 

Dublin 

22 

23 

Westport 

22 

28 

Waterford, white 

21 

22 

Black .. 

20 

21 

Scotch (Vud .... 

25 

26 

Potato.. 

25 

26 

Clonmel 

23 

U 

Limerick 

22 

24 

Londonderry 

28 

— 

Sligo .. 

22 

28 

Ncwry 

23 

94 




Galway 

19 

20 




Beaks, Tick, new 

40 

42 

Old .... 

44 

48 

Peas, Grey 

88 

40 

Maple . . 

40 

42 

White 

88 

40 

Boilers . 

44 

46 

Seed, Rape SOI . 821. Irish.. 


. 28/. per last. 


Linseed 41 46 







English Red Clover, flue, 70 80 00 per curt. 

White 66 08 74 

Mustard, White 11 19 brown 18 80 per bush. 

Tares, old ... . 64 — new 80 90 per qr. 

Flour, Town-made 60 — Suffolk 46 48 pr sk. of 280 lbs. 
Stockton and Norfolk, 48 60 

FOREIGN GRAIN AND FLOUR IN BOND. 

Wheat, Duntzic 66 60 

Hamburg 60 63 

Barley 89 24 

Oats, Brew 94 87 Feed... 21 84 

Beaks..... 40 — 

Peas 96 40 

Flour, American, perbrl...... 28 — Baltic.. 88 — 


COMPARATIVE PRICES of GRAIN. 


WEEKLY AVERAGES by 
the Imp. Quarter, from the 
Gazette, of Friday last, Nov. 
13th, 1840. 


Wheat 

8 . 

d. 

2 

Barley; 


7 

Oats 


11 

Rye 


8 

Beaks 


8 

Peas 


0 


AVERAOES from the corres- 
ponding Gazette in the last 
year, Friday, Nov. 28, 1881). 



s. 

d. 

Wheat 


0 

Barley 


1 

Oats 


5 

Rye 

87 

4 

Beaks 


1 

Peas 


1 


IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 


Weak ending 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Oct. »th .. 

64 0 

86 5 

98 9 

25 0 

44 9 

42 10 

lflth .. 

68 3 

86 5 

28 8 

37 3 

44 10 

48 5 

23rd .. 

62 5 

86 1 

28 1 

36 11 

48 6 

48 3 

80th .. 

61 7 

35 8 

29 5 

37 1 

44 10 

43 0 

Nov. 6th . . 

62 1 

34 9 

22 8 

36 7 

43 7 

43 4 

13th .. 

Aggregate Average 
of the six weeks 
which regulates 

62 2 

34 8 

22 0 

85 8 

44 0 

42 0 

the duty. 

Duties payable in 
London till Wed- 
nesday nextinclu- 
sive, and at the 
Ontports till the 
arrival ef the mail 
of that day from 

62 7 

35 7 

99 11 

36 7 

44 2 

48 0 

London 

Do. on grain from 
British posses- 
sions out of Eu- 

24 8 

9 4 

18 9 

15 6 

8 0 

5 0 

rope 

5 0 

0 6 

2 0 

3 0 1 

0 6 

0 6 


SEED MARKET. 


Nov. 23. 

A few small lots of fine English Cloverseed have lately 
been sold at high prices, bat the trade can scarcely be 
said to have commenced yet, and it is therefore difficult 
to give quotations at present. In other descriptions of 


Seeds there Is no particular variation to notice, ex- 
cepting that Canary again fell considerably in value to- 
day. 


Linseed, English, sowing 66 

Baltic — 

Mediter. 6c Odessa 48 

Hempseed, small 84 

Coriander 10 

Mustard, brown, new . . 10 
Turnip Seed, new Swedes — 

Trefoil 10 

Rapeseed, English 80/. 

Rye Grass, English 80 

Tares, winter 10 

Large, foreign.... 8 
Clover, English, red .... 65 

Flemish 40 

New Hamburgh . . 58 

Old do 85 

French 60 

Old do 40 

Canary, new 75 

Carraway, old 50 


60 




56 

crushing 45 55 per qr. 

86 

large . . 

38 

40 

16 

old.... 

18 

— perewt 

21 

white. . 

19 

13 pr. bush. 

— 


10 

18 

23 

fine new 25 

30 

39/. 

foreign 28/. 

SOL per last. 

49 

Scotch 

1J 

40 

12 

Spring 

— 

— 

9 




70 

white 

48 

60 per cwt 

65 

do.. 

45 

48 ~ 

60 

do.. 

46 

60 o 

58 

do.. 



— € 

60 

50 

do.. 

— 

c 

78 

extra 85 

86 

53 

new 50 

62 


PRICES OF HOPS. 


BOROUGH, Nov. 23. 

The market oonlinues in a dull and inactive state. 



East 

Kent. 

Mid. 

Kent. 

j Weald 
jof Kent. 

Sussex. 

Pam- 

ham. 


s. 

6 . 

s. «7~ 

' s. 

s. 

s. ». 

e. 

Bags, 1886 

55 to 

75 

55 to 75 

1 55 to 

65 

— to — 


Pocks. 1880 

55 .. 

85 

55.. 85 

55 .. 

78 

55.. 75 


Bags 1937 1 

none 

none 

none 

none 


Pocks. 1837 

— 


- — 

_ 




Bags 1838 

90.. 

110 

00 .. 116 

90.. 

100 

__ 


Pocks. 1838 

100 .. 

ISO 

100 . . 130tl00 . . 

116 

00 .. 110 



Bags 1830 

130 .. 

170 

180.. 170 

110.. 

180 



Pocks. 1880 

170 .. 

210 

170 .. 210 

150,. 

170 

130 .. 140 

240.800 

Bugs 1840 

180 .. 

140 






Pocks. 1840 

130.. 

140 

; 






HOPS. — Account of the duty on Hops, of the growth 
of the year 1840, distinguishing the districts, and the 
old from the new duty : — 


DISTRICTS. 

DUTY, 


Barnstaple 

£ 4 

D. 

ql 

Bedford 

...... I 4 

4 4 

2 

Canterbury 

Cornwall 

10,512 16 

,,, t 2 14 

3 

cl 

Derby 

Dorset 

5 17 

19 0 

°s 

3 

Essex 

so i a 

5l 

Gloucester 



Hants 

1 R*7A 16 

1 1 

Hereford 

• * . 288 14 

44 

I»le of Wight 

Lincoln 

■••«.. 11 
,,,,,, 93 ii 

i3 

il 

Lynn 

9 \ 

Northampton 

..... 11 

*8 

04 

Norwich 

1 16 

01 

Ply month 


loi 

Reading 

j 1 

of 

Rochester 

, . 44 a fin c 

5 

Salisbury 

Stourbridge 

Suffolk 

1,125 11 

73 17 

32 12 

5 

H 

114 

Surrey 

»«■••• 1 11 

7# 

Sussex 

..... 5,626 10 

I! 

Wales, Middle 


** 

14 

Worcester 

75 5 



62,253 8 11$ 


Old Duty at id. 12 20 per lb 34,091 16 1 } 4-20 

New Duty at £ 8-20 per lb 25,198 5 10 16-36 

Additional Duty of 5 per cent., 

p. 3 Victoria, c. 17 2,963 6 11 $ 


62,253 8 llj 


Excise-office, London, 18th 
Nov., 1840. 
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The following statement, showing the amount of the 
old duty on Hops, the growth of 1839 and 1840, may 
prove interesting to some of our readers . — 



1839. 

1840. 


£• 9. d. 

£- 9. d. 

Rochester . . . . 

60,802 16 5$ 

23,256 19 7j 

Canterbury . . . . 

50,649 2 1 If 

5,757 0 4 

Sussex 

65,026 19 7 

3,080 12 8f 

Worcester .. .. .. 

16,639 16 4f 

239 19 Of 

Farnham . . ... • . 

7,730 7 If 

1,643 18 7 

Small districts . . . . 

4,688 11 0 

113 5 lOf 

1839 .. 

205,537 13 7 

34,091 16 If 

1840 .. 

34,091 16 If 


■ 

Deficiency • . 

171,445 17 5f 



POTATO MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK, WATERSIDE, Nov. 23. 

A liberal supply of Potatoes have arrived during the 
past week at the waterside, of which the annexed are 
the particulars, viz.-— from Scotland, 1572 tons; York- 
shire, 1011; Devon, 574; Jersey and Guernsey 400; 
Kent, Essex, and Suffolk, 530; Wisbeach, 60 total, 
4147 tons. The limited supply reported in our last have 
enabled salesmen to reduce considerably the quantity in 
the market, as well as clear some out of the warehouses. 
Sales are brisker for superior samples, consequently there 
is a slight improvement in prices, the demand being 
steady at the annexed quotations. 

York Reds 70s. to 00s. per ton. 

Scotch 05s. to 75s. 

J H*vons . 70s. to 75s. 

Jersey tc Guernsey Blues 00s. to 65«. 

Jersev Whites — s. to 60s. 

Kent,' Essex, Sc Suffolk 

Whites 06s. to 75s. 

I.ynn Kidneys — s. to 70s. 

Wisbeach — s. to 65s. 


WOOL MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Nov. 20. 



s. d. 

s. 

d. 

Down Teggs 


to 1 


Half-bred Hog* 


1 

4 

Ewe* and Wethers 


1 

0 

Flannel do 


1 

2 

Blanket Wool 


0 

8 

Skin, Combing 


1 

2 


CHESTERFIELD WOOL MARKET, Nov. 17-— 
An unvaried tameness still pervades the whole trade in 
this district, no new feature having presented Itself for 
some time : nevertheless, staplers are purchasing with 
a considerable degree of briskness, at no material va- 
riation in prices. There is a deal of conjecture amongst 
the dealers in this branch of commerce as to fbtore 
prospects, but it is universslly allowed that all descrip- 
tions of wool have seen the lowest rates. There are 
still large quantities remaining in the chambers of the 
growers, who are evidently waiting for a start in the 
market ; at all events, the present sapineness in the 
trade cannot possibly exist long. 

EXETER. — In this market it can scarcely be said 
that any alteration in circomstances have tmkeQ place. 
To purchase good lots of Yolk Wool, -the dealers must, 
and do give 9d. per lb. But having provided for the 
necessity of the case, they immediately fall back upon 
their old offers of 8^1. For Washed Wools, however, 
prices are fully maintained, and this too with a fair 
stroke of business done : the quotation continuing,— 
for Knott Wool, of from Ud. to 12d.j Dorset Horn, 


12d. to 13d.; Marsh Wool, 12d. to 13d. per lb.; 
Sorts are — Fell Wools. — Coarse, 6 fd. to6jd.; Broad 
Head, 7d. : Kent Head, 7^d. to 8fd.; fine Head and 
Lamb, 10$d. to 12d. ; Short Fell Combing, 9d. to 
lOd. ; Old Skin Combing, IO^d. to 12d. per lb. Fleece 
Wools — Short Course, 7d. to 7fd.; Red and Pinions, 
9.1. to 9jd. ; Green, 10$d. to \0\d. ; Cornish Stripe, 
I2.jd. to 13U.; North Devon Stripe, 13d. to 13Id. ; 
Tops, 15d. to 16Jd.; Matching Tops, 17d. to I7§d. 
per 1L». 


LIVERPOOL. Nov. 21. 

Scotch.— There continues to be a fair demand for 
the trade for laid Highland wool at our quotations. 
White Highland none. There is rather better demand 
for both crossed and Cheviot wool of all kinds, at our 
quotations. 

s. d. s. d. 

Laid Highland Wool, per 24 lbs.. 8 9 to 0 3 

White do. do 12 0 12 6 

Laid Crowed do. .unwashed. . 9 9 10 0 

Do. washed do 10 0 11 6 

Do. Cheviot anwashed do 10 6 13 6 

Do. washed 14 0 18 0 

Cheviot white, washed 22 0 25 6 


FOREIGN. 

CITY, Monday, Nov. 23.— The wool market has 
not undergone any particular alteration. The public 
sales of colonial attract the chief attention, and com- 
mence on Thursday, the 2ud proximo ; 6,500 bales arc 
advertised up to the present time. Domestic sorts are 
very dull. In the week ending to-day the imports have 
been 2,585 bales, of which 2.392 were from Mogadore, 
173 from Germany, and the remainder from Russia. 

Accounts of Monday from the French metropolis 
state that the purchases of mouueiines de laine there had 
been made rather more freely, and this increased activity 
was expected to continue, the article having been neg- 
lected for so long a time previously. Good and very 
stout qualities brought 1 f. 30 c. to 1 f. 75c. There was 
no demand fur merinos and Neapolitans, and the choice 
was limited. Business in raw wool was duller, owing 
to the departure of several buyers, who had found the 
prices asked too high for them. The army contractors 
having also completed their purchases in a great mea- 
sure, common wools were become in less request. 
Spanish fleeces were rather scarce, both in the French 
and Belgian markets, the business affairs of the latter 
couatry following very much in the wake of those of 
the former kingdom. The suspension of payments by a 
house in the trade having large connections with Ger- 
many, had hurt the market. Combed wools were in 
more favour, and at better prices. 

Advices of last month from Vienna state that wool 
was decidedly higher, and that a fair quantity was being 
forwarded to England. The advance is given at eight 
to ten per cent., and a further rise was expected, the 
stocks being reduced. 


PRICES OF MANURES. 

Bone-dust, 21 s. per qr. of 8 bushels. 

Half-inch ditto, 20s. per qr. do. 

Rape-dnst, 62. 15s. per ton. 

Rags, 42. to 41. 10s. per ton. 

Graves, 5 2. to 52. 10s. per ton. 

Gypsum, 38s. pet ton. 

Salt, 22. 5s. dirty, 22. 15t. clean, per ton. 

Lance’s Carbon, 12s. Od. per qr. 

„ Humus, 14s. Od. „ 

Soap ashes, 10s. per ton. 

Artificial Manure, 12s. per qr. 

Poittetin’s Patent Disinfected Manure, 13s. 6d. per qr. 
Nitrate of 8eda, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d. per cwt. 

Nitrate of Potash or Saltpetre, 27s. to 28s, fid. per cwt. 
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PRICES OF SHARES. 


No. of 
Shares. 


6,300 

0,600 

16,000 

0,300 

7.500 

5.000 

3.000 

•,000 

64,000 

64.000 

18.000 
10,018 
10,018 
10,000 
25,000 

25.000 
37,500 

8.000 

36.000 

20,666 

6,334 

20.000 
0,000 

• 0 , 0001 . 

24.000 

1.500 
2,100 
6,100 

11,475 

7,068 

36.000 

6,000 

25.000 

25.000 
31,250 

13.000 

13.000 

30.000 

15,714 

10.000 
10,000 
15,000 

15.000 

12.000 
3,762 
1,000 

28,000 

6,000 


10,000 

5.000 
10,000 
20,000 

20,000 

4.000 

30.000 

60.000 

12,432 

20,000 

10,000 

7,739 

20,000 

4.000 
20,000 
12,000 

6.000 

50,000" 


IRON RAILWAYS. 


Birmingham and Derby Junction 
1001 sh 

Ditto and Gloucester 1001 sh 001 pd 


Price 

per 

Share. 


681a701 
jOdlaOl 

Bristol and Exeter.. 1001 sh 601 pd&41a51 
Ditto and Gluuces.. 501 sh 2A1 pd' 
(Cheltenham 4c Great West. Union 
1001 sh 551 pd 

(Chester and Crewe . . 501 sh ... 

Clarence (Durham) 1001 sh 

Dublin and Kilkenny 100/ sh 2£! jxl 
(Eastern Counties . . . .251 sh 231 pd 
Ditto Debentures. .81 6* 8d..21 pd 
Edinburgh 4c Glasgow 501 sh 3 51 jnI 

Grand Junction 1001 sh 

Ditto Half Shares. . . .501 sh 401 pd 
Great N. of England 1001 sh 701 pd 
Great Western .... 1001 sh 651 pd 
Ditto Half Shares. . . .501 sh 401 pd 

Ditto Fifths 20 1 sh 41 pd 

Hull and Selby 501 sh 

London and Brighton 50 1 sh 401 pd 
London 4c Croydon. . Av. 141 18s Od 

Ditto Script 91 sh 

London and Greenwich .... 201 sh 

Ditto New 101 sh 

Ditto Debentures (various amounts) 

London 4c Blackwall 251 sh 201 pd 
Leicester and Swannington. .501 sh' 

Leeds and Selby 1001 sh] 

Liverpool and Manchester. .1001 sh 
Ditto Quarter Shares .... 251 sh 

Ditto Half Shares 501 sh| 

London 4c S. Western, late London 
and Southampton Av. 381 17s 9d 
Ditto Portsmouth Branch 501 sh 
351 pd, 

London 4c Birmingb. 1001 sh 901 pdj 
Ditto Quarter Shares 251 sh 51 pd 
Ditto New .. 321 sh 241 pd 

Manchester 4c Leeds 1001 sh 701 pd 
Ditto Half Shares . . 501 sh 251 pd 
Manchester and Birmingham 

701 sh 401 pd 
Ditto ditto Extension 701 sli 71 pd 

Midland Counties 1001 si i 

Ditto f-Shares of 251 ..51 pd 

North Midland 1001 sh 

Ditto Half Shares. .401 sh 401 pd 
Northern 4c Eastern 1001 sh 401 pd 
Severn and Wye . . Average 271 sh 
Stockton and Darlington. .Average 
1001 13s 4d 

4. Eastern and Dover 501 sh 281 pd 
York 4c North Midland 501sh 


521a01 


81 a J1 

34/a |1 
271a8l 
212/aOl 
19141 

1 86/ a7 1 

491a $1 

8£!a9! 

47/a0! 

27}la01 

llJlaOl 

IlJ/aOl 

6ila71 

16$lal7l| 

18/a01 

[551 

1851 

[42£1 

|871 

581a41 

|30!a401 

1061a70! 

264la71 

40j/u7Al 

821a41 

311o21 

271o91 

31a41 

721flO/ 

|8!u9! 

701 a 21 
|361a01 
281a0! 


2501 

941 

641061 


Div. per 
Share 
per Ann . 


141per ct 
14!per ct 


5s per sh 
11 persh 


21! 

|4! per sh 
|!per ct 
flper ct 
flper ct 

21 persh 

5/ per ct 

81 per sti 

1 flper sh 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


21 12sps)i 
14/persh 
212s psh 

81 per ct 


Australasia Bank (Chartered) 401 sh 574! aBal 1 
Ditto New (Chartered) 40! sh .. . . 52!a4! I 
Bank of Ceylon(Chart.)251 sh 101 pd ( 

Bonk of B. N. America (Chart. )i 

501 sh 401 pd'351a4! !01 per ct 

Colonial Bank (C)iArt.)1001sh 25! ]>d 364!u71 l8! per ct 
Ionian State (Chart.) 25! sh 101 pd ' 

London and Westminster Bank 

100! sh 20! pd 231 tdl 61 per ct 
London Joint Stock Bank 501 sh 

10! pd 124!a0! 5/ per ct 
Do New, issued at 11 pm 60! sh 101 pd 
National Bank of Ireland. .501 sh 

174! pd 164! 0! 6! per ct 

Do. Provincial Bank of England 

1001 sh 35! pd S3!a341 6/ per ct 
Do. New 201 sh issued at 21 10s pm 

101 pd OflalOl 61 per ct 
Provincial Bank of Ireland 1001 sh 

251 pd 44AZa01 

Ditto New 10/ sh 1 7|la01 

Union Bank of Australia.. 25/ sh 33|!a0! 

Ditto New 251 sh 51 pd lOAfaff 
Union Bank of London 50/ sh 51 pd 4fla51 
West of England and South Wales 
District Bank . .20/ sh 1241 1*1 


91 per ct 
8/ per ct 
36s pr sh 

1 5/ per ct 

per ct 


61 


Shares 


MINES. 


4.000 I Alton 501 sh 1211 pd 

1.000 Ditto New 151 sli isjl pd! 

10,060 Anglo Mexican (iss.51 pm) 1001 sh) 
3374||! Ditto Subscription 25! sh! 


10,000 

8,000 

2,000 

1,000 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

20,000 

10,000 

8.500 

1.500 
10,000 
10,000 

4.000 

20,000 

9,204 

5,739 

5.000 
14,460 

17,066 

5.000 
10,000 
28,267 

5,281 

8,957 

6.000 


Ditto Mint 25! sh 10! pd 

Ulaenaron Iron 4c Coal 50! sh 45! pd 

Bolanoes 1501 ah 

(Ditto New 501 sh 20! pd 

[Ditto Scrip 251 sli 

Bolivar Copper Company .. 15! sh lUll 
Ditto Ditto Scrip New . . 3! sh 31a Ji 
Brazilian Imperial 351 sh 201 pd.. 

iss. 51 pm 131al51 
Ditto St. John Del Rey20/sh 144!pd lfla2 f! 
Brazilian Macaubas Cocaes . . 25 1 
British Iron Corap. 100/ sh 55/ pd 

Cata Branca 101 sh 71 pd 

Colombiun 551 sh 

Ditto Scrip Ill sh 

(Candonga 201 sh 841 pd' 

Copiapo 20! sli I24I pd 101 

English Mining Corap. 25! sh 141 pd, 
General Mining Association 20! sh 
19! pd 1 

Hibernian 501 sh llfl pd*24la31 

Mexican Company 100! sh 58! pd|2la0! 

Minas Geras 20! sh 121 pd 

Real del Monte registered A v. 1 sh j 

Ditto Ditto unregistered 2!aSl 

Ditto Loan (Notes) 1501sh| 

Redmoor (consolidated) 51 sh 4j! pdf 

Rhymney Iron 501sh|301a01 

United Mexican 401 sh 401 pd.. 

iss. 21 pm 

Ditto Scrip 21 pd.. 

Ditto ditto (New) 51 pd 

Wicklow Copper 51 sh 5!pdi 


3/aOl 

|341»41 

6*/a71 


10,000 

10,000 

1,080 

10,000 

8,600 

10,000 

5.000 
2,700 

20,000 

1,800 

1,800 

2,100 

24,800 

3.000 

8.000 

1,800 

2,000 

2,400 

20,000 

20,000 

4.000 
5,387 

14,400 

3.000 

4.000 
200,0001 
200,0001 

10,0001 

5.000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anti Dry Rot Company . . I84/ sh 
Assam Tea Company 501 sh 12s 1 pd 

Auction Mart 501 sli 

Australian (Agricultural) 1001 sli 
281 2s pd 

British Rock and Patent Salt 

50/ sh 35/ pdjlSl 
Canada Company (Chartered) 

1001 sh 3241 pd 321a31 
Droitwich Patent Salt .... 251 sh 211 
Equitable Reversionary Interest 
Society 1001 sh 551 pd 
General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany 15/ sh 141 pd 25aW 
Ditto Cemetery (Chartered) 251 sh 
Ditto New (Chartered) 251 sli 

Hungerford Market 1001 pd 321 

Ditto Debentures (var. amount*)..! 

Kent Zoological and Botanical 
Garden Company 10/ sh 4! pd 
London Cemetery (Chartered) 

201 sh 201a0! 

London Corn Exchange. . . .3741 pd 211a0! 
London Commercial Sale Rooms! 

Average 75/ sh 251 
London and Westminster Steam 
Boat Company 101 sh 
Mexican and South American 
Company 10/ sh 71 pd 
New Brunswick Land 100/ sh 501 pd 
New Zealand Land Comp. . .25/ sh 5 


Reversionary Int. Society.. 1001 sh 
S. Australian Comp. 25/ sh 201 pdj 
South Metropolitan Cemetery 

(Chartered) 25/ sh 

Thames Tunnel 501 sh 

Upper Canada Loan 

Ditto 

Van D. Land (Agricultural) Char- 
tered 100/ sh 181 pd 
West London and Westminster 
Cemetery 251 sh 19 1 pd 


251a0! 
1051 
19! a20i 


101a44 


END OF VOLUME XIII. 
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THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1841. 


No. 1.— Vol. III.] 


[Second Series. 


PLATE I. 

The subject of our first Plate is “a Stallion for the improvement of the breed of 
draught horses,” for which the first prize of Fifty Sovereigns was awarded to the owner, 
Mr. Loudon Cramistoun, of Abingdon Inn, Lanarkshire, at the Meeting of the Highland 
Society at Aberdeen, in October last. 


PLATE II. 

The subject of the second Plate is a Hereford Cow, the property of Sir Hungerford 
Hoskvns, Bart., which obtained a prize of Fifteen Sovereigns, at the Meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Cambridge, in July last, as “the best Cow in milk of the 
Hereford breed.” This Cow attracted considerable attention at the Meeting. 


A LECTURE 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE MEMBERS OF 
THE CALLINGTON FARMERS* CLUB, 

AT THE TOWN-IIALL, CALLINGTON, CORNWALL, 
OCTOBER 14 , 1840 , BY MR. JOHN . WELLS, OF 
SOUTH PITIIERMYN. 

Mr. President, — In attempting to read a paper 
to you and the respectable company I now see 
before me, I feel my inability to do justice to the 
subject 1 have the honour of laying before 
you. I have no pretensions to superior learning 
or eloquence that can tend to catch your fancy, or 
win your admiration— but I stand before you as 
a straight-forward British farmer, with a view of 
strengthening the cause in which I am engaged, 
and shall give you what knowledge I have attained 
In agriculture, from my experience in farming 
different soils in different climates, with the best 
feelings that can possibly possess an Englishman's 
breast. 

Now Sir, it must be admitted, that it is a very 
comfortable thing for a man to have a nice good 
shoe on his foot— this shoe will suit one man very 
well, but will pinch the toes of another, and make 
him go crippling — and will be so loose on the foot of 
a third, that it will wear holes in his stockings, 
which isa very unseemly sight. So is it with regard 
OLD SERIES .] 


to laying down one general system for farming all 
lands ; it is only by following the best system adapt- 
ed to a certain farm, and comparing it with another, 
calmly and deliberately discussing the matter, that 
true knowledge can he attained. The intelligence 
of the age then, and the great improvement so 
perceptible in the arts and sciences, call loudly on 
the agriculturists of Great Britain, to arouso 
from that apathy and indifference with which they 
are charged. 

As men, farmers are not naturally more devoid 
of common sense than merchants, mechanics, and 
members of the learned professions. Still it must 
be admitted, as a body, they have not that thirst 
for useful and practical knowledge, so essential to 
the well-being of that occupation to which they 
belong. Agriculture is a science of no ordinary 
kind ; on its being well or ill understood, depend 
the comfort, welfare, and happiness, not ot the 
farmer only, but of every creature, whether he 
he young or old, rich or poor, — for the quantity and 
quality of food for man arise from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, aided and succoured by an all- 
wise Providence. From this fact, Sir, 1 believe 
there is no object of more importance, or more 
deserving the serious consideration of fanners, 
as well as of every other class of persons, than a 
true knowledge of agriculture ; it must and will 
command attention to the immense importance 
of adopting a good and regular system; and 
B [ No . L— VOL. XIV . 
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(I beg to call your particular attention to it) 
the consumer should feci that he is equally in- 
terested in this important matter with the pro- 
ducer. Want of attention and consideration on 
this point have occasioned a vast portion of those 
hardships which at times have pressed so heavily 
on the people of England. I will now, Sir, use my 
humble endeavours to point out the method by 
which the produce of the soil may be increased, 
thereby extending employment to the labourer, 
and adding to the comfort and happiness of my 
fellow countrymen. Swift says that, ** he who 
grows two ears of corn where only one grew be- 
fore, deserves better of mankind, and has done 
more essential good to his country, than all the 
politicians put together.” Surely, then, it should 
be the object of every farmer to raise as large 
a quantity of corn, and all other produce (of course 
including beef and mutton,) as possible, on a given 
quantity of land. To accomplish these desirable 
objects, be must adopt a regular and proper sys- 
tem suitable to bis farm, and bring the productive 
qualities of all his land into operation. Here it is 
that agricultural economy is called into action. If a 
farmer employ one man more than can be pro- 
fitably employed, it detracts from his profits ; on 
the other hand, if be suffer his land to be unpro- 
ductive for want of labour, he is injured in a ten- 
fold degree ; therefore he should weigh well the 
matter, as to the number of hands necessary to 
enable him to farm bis estate on the best princi- 
ple adapted to it, so as to bring the productive qua- 
lities into action. He ought with great care and 
judgment to fix the number requisite as servants in 
his house, and the number as day-labourers, at 
the same time laying down good and proper rules, 
(and not merely laying them down) but enforcing 
them to be observed by his whole establishment, 
paying due rogard to the moral and religious 
character of those he takes into his employ ; he 
should also remember the responsible situation ho 
bolds, and that he is accountable for his treat- 
ment to them, as well as they are in discharging 
their duty to him. By putting these hints into 
practice, it will facilitate labour, promote industry, 
encourage good behaviour, and relieve the mind 
of both master and servant of that angry confusion 
that unhappily in many instances prevails, and is 
sure to continue where there is neither rule nor 
order observed. It is a matter much to be re- 
gretted, that so little attention is paid to character. 
We are told a good name is better than riches ; I 
feel great happiness in saying, I know many mas- 
ters and mistresses of families, who do endeavour 
to conduct their households in the right way ; 
but it is to be lamented, that these are but few 
in comparison with the many. As regards the 
subject of expences, so great are the variations 
arising from circumstances of local and individual 
character, that information obtained from private 
persons, or calculations founded upon peculiar 
farms, would seldom be found applicable to any 
other than the instances to which they refer. The 
nature of the soil, the mode of cultivation, the 
difference of the prices of labour, seeds, and work- 
ing cattle (which should all be calculated) in dif- 
ferent years — all render accuracy next to impossi- 
ble in estimates of that kind. 

Bat were it possible to draw them so correctly 
as to suit every soli and system, much must still 
depend not only upon the intelligence and the in- 
dustry of the farmer, bat upon the vigilance with 
which he watches every item of his expenditure. 
Coentry tradesmen and peasant labourers are no 


worse than other people of the same degree, but 
common honesty and strict integrity are widely 
different ; and many a one, who cautiously keeps 
within the bounds of the law, will not hesitate to 
overreach an inexperienced or inattentive person 
in a bargain. Now, Sir, the truth is just this, — 
agriculture, considered as a science, cannot be 
properly understood and comprehended except 
from practice. Undoubtedly many, very many, 
excellent works have been written on the subject ; 
but it is a rare instance to find in any two of them 
that the authors agree either in principle or de- 
tail. Farming, like all other business, affords a 
living profit to those who manage their resources 
with strict economy, and who recollect it is made 
up of savings as well as gains. It varies in so 
many different ways, and is checquered by so 
many unlooked-for incidents, that no year ever 
presents the same result as the last, and 
some may even produce a loss. But looking 
at farming in its most favourable light, less 
per centage is made from capital employed In 
it than from trade. It is indeed true, that the 
comforts enjoyed by the farmer, without expense, 
should be considered, and that be lives more 
cheaply than a tradesman ; but his business can- 
not be so easily extended when successful, and it is 
one of never-ceasing anxiety. The time and mode 
of entry on a farm are of more importance than is 
generally supposed. In Scotland, where the prin- 
ciples of leasehold tenure are admitted to be well 
understood, the usual time of entry on the baild- 
ings, fallows, and permanent pasture, is at 
Whitsuntide, the arable land being held by the 
outgoing tenant until the removal or separation 
of the crops. 

The same period, or old May-day, is also very 
general throughout the north of England ; but in 
the south and west, Michaelmas or Lady-day. 
Thus, these several periods each possess peculiar 
advantages and disadvantages, on which, however, 
further observation would be useless, for a tenant 
can only rarely choose the time of entry, which is 
generally governed by the termination of the pre- 
vious lease, or other tenure ; of far more im- 
portance too, are the stipulations under which he 
is to take possession. It has been well observed 
by Lord Karnes, that no branch of husbandry re- 
quires more sagacity and skill than a proper rota- 
tion of crops, so as to keep the ground always in 
heart, and yet to draw from it the greatest possible 
profit. Indeed, no one who understands the sub- 
ject can doubt that it is one of the very first im- 
portance ; and so prominent a place does it bold 
in the art of agriculture, that no better criterion 
can be found on which to estimate the merits of a 
farmer, than the course of cropping which he has 
adopted. 

Although an adequate degree of knowledge 
concerning it be seemingly of very easy attainment, 
yet in fact no small degree of judgment and ex- 
perience are necessary to arrange the plan, and to 
adapt it to all the varieties of climate, soil, and 
situation. It is therefore not to be wondered at, 
that many different opinions should be entertained, 
though all are, perhaps, very much founded upon 
truth, what would be suitable to one case being 
totally inapplicable to another. As before ob- 
served, the great art of cultivation consists in the 
maintenance of the land, at least, in sound con- 
dition, and without impoverishing it, if it cannot 
be enriched. Tbe main object of all rotations 
should therefore be, to establish suck a series of 
crops, as would prevent the too frequent recurrence 
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of any one of these which are considered exhaust* 
ing. The land (to use the farmer's phrase) “ grows 
tired" of a repetition of the same crops, and refuses 
to reproduce them in their former abundance. 
Now, Sir, it appears from the thirty years' experi- 
ence I have had, that if a farmer would work on 
the right principle, he must be fully aware of the 
properties of the land he occupies ; be must properly 
cultivate it with such crops as the soil and climate 
will allow him to grow with profit. I have been 
of opinion for many years, that a vast portion 
of land is wrongly cropped. I believe thousands 
of pounds have been lost by growing wheat and 
barley on land that might have been profitably 
cultivated with green crops and oats. There 
is too much stickling, unfortunately, for old usages 
throughout the country, merely, as it were, because 
they are old courses. However, I am happy 
to say, prejudice is fast giving way to reason. 
Let any man conversant with agricultural affairs, 
ask himself what difference could be made upon 
land by a farmer if he had, — say four times as much 
manure as was possessed by him ; or rather, what 
crops could he not grow that were suitable to the 
soil and climate? Undoubtedly, be would never 
permit his land to remain barren aod unprofitable 
under pretence of letting it rest, when he 
had the means in his own hands of making it 
productive. Neither would he depend on one 
moiety of his land to bear the burden of the whole, 
when he had the means of making the other moiety 
equally productive, and able to take its share of 
the burden. I am, therefore, fully persuaded, 
that cleaning the land, manuring it well, and 
growing such crops as are suitable to the soil and 
climate, would amazingly increase the marketable 
produce of the land, would give also a better market 
for labour, and contribute to the comfort and 
happiness of the people. In the attainment of 
these advantages, much will depend on the former 
system of husbandry pursued on the farm, as 
well as upon the skill and judgment of the farmer. 
Time is also necessary. To class a farm judiciously, 
is what I call laying the foundation of our agri* 
cultural prosperity 5 it is not the work of a moment, 
nor can It be effected by the stroke of a pen. The 
drainage and cleansing of the land, if it be wet 
and foul, are however indispensable preliminaries, 
.without which it will be in vain to hope for 
success. Now, Sir, that rotation— once rightly and 
properly laid down— avoids all confusion, enables a 
roan to look at the map of his estate, and settle 
what crop each field shall grow in any year to 
coroe. All judgment Is comparative. One man, 
with only sufficient for the common conduct of his 
business, may succeed tolerably well, but another 
of superior abilities makes a fortune. This 
applies to every class of persons, hut to no one 
with greater force than the farmer. In every 
trade and manufacture, there arc certain rules by 
which persons in the same line are nearly equally 
guided, and in all which they are instructed during 
their apprenticeship; but husbandry is an occupa- 
tion of boundless variety, extending to more 
objects, and fettered by fewer positive regulations 
than any other. Not only do different systems 
prevail in different counties, hut in different 
parishes — an l in this neighbourhood on different 
farms in the same parish — in some ; they are 
dictated by peculiarity of soil or climate, while 
in others, they have arisen out of local habit, or 
they spring from improvements that have not 
been generally disseminated ; and even in the most 
backward districts, there may be some which merit 


imitation. It is quite evident, that some of 
those systems must be preferable to others, and 
that no man can determine which is best without 
being acquainted with all ; nor can any farmer be 
said to be completely master of his business until 
he has attained that knowledge. It is not sufficient 
that he already gets what be considers a fair 
return for his capital and industry, if by other 
modes of culture he could obtain more; and if be 
neglect them, he injures himself, his family, and 
the public. He may be satisfied with growing 
twenty bushels of wheat per acre ; but if be can 
grow twenty-one, it is not only his interest, but 
his duty to adopt it. Farmers, being necessarily 
much confiued to their own districts by the un- 
remitting care their business demands, can rarely 
inspect the systems of any other ; and therefore 
improvements, that when made in manufactures 
are speedily promulgated in consequence of their 
usually close neighbourhood, are only slowly 
disseminated among husbandmen. Under the old 
system of farming, the land was cropped with corn 
until it was almost exhausted, ana was then left 
to recruit itself under natural pasture ; but after 
the iutroduction of turnips, and the culture of 
other roots as field crops, not only the land but 
the live stock also improved. Now, Sir, I have 
just told you, that improvements may be found in 
backward districts that merit imitation j and to 
prove that assertion, I will tell you what a farmer 
residing in such a district said publicly a few months 
since. On entering his estate about seven years 
before, he with greatdifficulty succeeded in getting 
sufficient food to carry his stock through the 
winter ; but now he annually cuts forty acres of 
land that produce two tons of hay per acre. 
That this is an improvement cannot be denied, and 
bow it was made I conceive it to be my duty to 
inform you. He had a largo quantity of marsh 
and moor land of deep soil, which afforded him the 
privilege of collecting a large quantity of soil 
annually ; this, with farm-yard dung, which is 
mixed in almost a raw state, is left to remain 
twelve months, with several turnings during that 
time, before it is put on the land ; it then becomes 
good manure, and by dressing twenty acres 
annually, he has got this barren land to be really 
valuable. How many instances do we see, where 
fanners are daily bringing in lime on their 
farms, and the dung is laying, a small heap here 
and another there, wasting as of no value, 
instead of being collected with care and at- 
tention. In the conrse of my avocation in 
apportioning rent-charges in lieu of tithes, I 
happened last week to go into a piece of land that 
was comparatively clear of rushes to that by 
which it was surrouuded, which made me enquire 
of the occupier what he had done to destroy these 
rushes *, he told me, that he always cut them 
on the full moon in May, put some ashes over the 
ground, and cut them again in July, and by adopt- 
ing this course for a few years he had nearly de- 
stroyed them. These things may appear very 
trifling to those who are fortunate enough to oc- 
cupy good land ; but they go to prove, and that 
most fully, that by good and proper management, 
sterile and unfruitful land may be made pro- 
ductive. Every farmer should aim at the im* 
prorement of his farm, and I strongly recommend 
a regular rotation of cropping for that purpose. 
That there are various rotations adopted is well 
known. SQme grow wheat, turnips, barley, clo- 
ver,— others, wheat, barley, turnips, barley, clo- 
Tcr. Not a great many years slnoe, it was 
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thought good management in some parts of this 
county, to break up a field that had been in pasture 
some years for turnips ; after turnips, barley, then 
wheat, then barley, clover. You will observe, Sir, 
these are precisely the same crops as those on the 
system I have just named, only this difference ; 
the first was broken for wheat, and only one corn 
crop taken after turnips, whilst the latter was bro- 
ken for turnips and three corn crops taken after. 

This might appear to a man unacquainted with 
farming to make no difference, but I am sure any 
man that has seen land cropped in both ways 
must perceive the one is an improving system, 
while that of taking three corn crops after the 
turnips is a system that must be condemned. I 
have much satisfaction in telling you that it is 
now very rarely adopted. I know full well it 
is laid down by some men that, two corn or white 
crops should never be taken in succession — 
perhaps on land that will grow with one ploughing 
a good crop of wheat, with little or no manure, 
and comparatively speaking, with little expence. 
I agree with them it is the very best system ; 
but, Sir, if we look at the land in this neighbour- 
hood, and set down the expence of lime and other 
matters that is absolutely necessary to enable 
you to grow a fair crop of wheat, I am of opinion 
that, unless the barley is taken between the wheat 
and turnips, no man can pay rent In this part of 
the country. I am fully sensible, Sir, there is a 
difference of opinion on this point ; it is a matter, 
I confess, I much wish to hear calmly argued — 
hence the advantage of such meetings as I have 
now the honour to address. I remember well when 
the late F. H. Rodd, Esq., of Trebartha Hall, re- 
sided at and farmed Higher Crown Estate, in the 
parish of Egloshayle, in this county, I had an op- 
portunity of daily witnessing his management of 
that farm. The estate had been well farmed for 
many years previous to his entering on it on the 
two corn crop system, and laying in pasture three 
years; but Mr. Rodd introduced the turnip hus- 
bandry, and farmed on the system of breaking for 
wheat, then barley, turnips, barley, clover— re- 
maining in pasture three years. Having no lime 
in that neighbourhood, and being far distant from 
any town of importance, • he manured with earth, 
sea sand, and what way soil could be collected for 
wheat, and faim-yaid dung for turnips ; bone-dust 
in that day was not known as a manure in Corn- 
wall ; on this system the land improved beyond 
conception ; and it is my firm belief, that his profit 
on farming kept pace with the improvement of the 
estate. That excellent, and I would say truly “ fine 
old country gentleman," conferred such benefit on 
the farming interest of that neighbourhood as well 
as on thi9, as will make his memory dear to all 
improvers of their native land . 1 believe the same 
gentleman succeeded his father at Trebartha ; ho 
then altered his system ; grew wheat, turnips, 
barley, clover. I also saw some of the fields when 
treated in this way, and really I was astonished at 
the dirty and unproductive state of the land. The 
land sown with wheat produced at harvest nearly 
as much grass as wheat ; but this is not to be attri- 
buted to the want of the barley crop being taken 
between the wheat qnd turnips, but for want of a 
better preparation for the wheat tillage, proving 
ray assertion that the land in this neighbourhood 
must have an expensive preparation to grow a fair 
and clean crop of wheat. After a few years it was 
found necessary to alter the system, and Trebartha 
is now farmed on the same principle as was 
adopted at Crown. Wheat, manured with lime and 


earth ; barley, turnips, manured with farm-yard 
dung or bone dust ; barley, clover, — remaining in 
pasture three years ; and with what advantage it 
is farmed, we have had annua) specimens- Should 
there be any present who do not see enough of 
this excellent establishment to form an opinion, I 
have only to call to their recollection the grand ex- 
hibition displayed there at the recent sale. I am 
sure the fine stock, including the hundred beautiful 
Devons, the splendid mows of corn, and everything 
corresponding with them, must couvinceany mao 
that the system pursued is a good and suitable one 
for the neighbourhood. I have made some experi- 
ments on the different modes of cropping land also , 
the result of which strengthens ray opinion , that for 
the interest of both landlord and tenant,— and that 
interest is closely united — no better system can be 
adopted as a general rule for cropping the land of 
this county. I have found it to improve land and 
stock wherever it haq been properly executed ; bat 
1 am not wedded to this mode of cropping as being 
the very best, and that no further improvement 
can be introduced. I only show you, it is a system 
that will enable a tenant to pay a fair rent, and at 
the same time keep his estate in an improving con- 
dition, which to me are two very desirable’objects. 
Now, Sir, I will suppose two pieces of land broken 
up for wheat, after being three years in pasture, 
which is generally the case in our neighbourhood. | 
(and you will be good enough to remember we are 
speaking of our neighbourhood ) the one shall be 
sown with little or no manure, and put from wheat 
to turnips ; the other, properly prepared with fifty 
double bushels of litne per acre, and a crop of 
wheat and barley is taken therefrom — which of the 
two pieces of land is in the best condition for the 
turnip crop ? This is a question I am sure fit for 
discussion. I am proud to see so many of roy 
brother farmers here, who can throw much light 
on the subject. 

1 have already told you, Sir, that climate has 
much to do with growing all kinds of crops. A 
few years since, a field of good sound land, anti well 
prepared, was sown with wheat in the month of 
September, in the parish of Davidstow ; in the 
March following, a field was also sown with wheat 
in the parish of Egloshayle, both in this county. 

1 saw both fields at the time, and know them 
well ; now, the wheat sown in March, in Eglo- 
shayle, was cut, saved, aye, and under thatch too, 
whilst the wheat sown in the preceding September 
in the parish of Davidstow, remained uncut in the 
field. 

Now this vast difference is solely to be attributed 
to the climate; and, strange as it may appear, the 
two fields were not much above ten miles from | 
each other, as the crow would fly. This is only ooe 
instance of the many that could be shown, how tbe 
climate varies within a few miles in this county. 
Notwithstanding tbe great variation of climate, 
there are two things, if a man would farm well, i 
applicable to all countries, viz. keeping bis land | 
clean and strongly manured. It should therefore 
be the care of every farmer to rise all the manure , 
he possibly can. Now the question is, where is he, 
and how is he to make it ? Without the least hesi- 
tation, I say the principal part must be made in 
his farm yard ; and here I should ill discharge my 
duty were I to neglect to notice the very bad farm- 
yards (with certainly some exceptions ) we have in 
this county, much to the loss of the farmer, and 
ultimately equally so to the owner. I know it is 
not convenient for all men to do os the late F. H. 
Rodd, Esq., in many instances has done, fix., 
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to destroy all the old scattered buildings on a farm, 
and build a complete and suitable farm-house and 
yard. 

But in this. Sir, I think you will agree with me, 
that it would be desirable if landowners and their 
agents, instead of repairing the old miserable build- 
ings we see placed one on this hill and another on 
that, would have a plan, and as the old buildings 
fall into decay, build in a proper place according 
to that plan, so as in the courseof time, and with- 
out incurring any additional expense, convenient 
farm buildings might be seen on all farms. The 
action of manure upon the soil is commonly ex- 
pressed by saying that it fertilizes the land, and 
that is generally deemed sufficiently intelligible to 
common comprehension ; still it is of great import- 
ance to both the theory and the practice of agri- 
culture, to know and distinguish the properties and 
the mode of application by which the different 
kinds of manure are made productive ; and it is only 
by means of an acquaintance with their composi- 
tion, that we can form any safe conclusion regard- 
ing their respective merits. It is a fact deserving 
notice, that the food on which cattle are supported , 
and their state of condition, make an essential dif- 
ference in the quality of the manure. If the sto- 
mach of an animal be filled with provisions which 
contain but little nutriment, and which are com- 
pose! of fibrous matter, which it is difficult to de- 
compose — for instance, straw without grain or 
green food ; — this will pass through the intestines 
in almost the same state as it was eaten. The dung 
will contain less of that secretion which be- 
longs to animals whose flesh has not been deprived 
of its nourishing juices— though even this small 
quantity serves to give the straw a stimulus to 
putrefaction ; but the excrement of animals which 
have been supported upon nutritive food, as corn, 
pulse, rapeseed, oilcake, green food, and so forth, 
aod which are thus maintained in high condition, 
imbibes much of that property to which I have al- 
luded, which thereby yields a more fertilizing ma- 
nure than that furnished by lean stock. This 
is indeed strikingly exemplified by the difference 
observable in that produced by stall-fed cattle, and 
those that are fed on straw alone by night, and 
allowed to wander the lanes or neighbouring com- 
mon by day. It has been well said, that without 
cattle no manure, without manure no crops. The 
suggestion naturally arises— how to raise food for 
cattle, and the best mode of its consumption so 
as to improve the live stock, at the same time se- 
cure the largest quantity and improved quality 
of the manure ? 

Now, Sir, bow to raise food for cattle is clearly 
pointed out in the rotation alluded to. I will 
now give you my opinion as to the best mode of 
its consumption. It appears to me there ought not 
to be two opinions, that all cattle during the winter 
and spring months, at least, should be fed and kept 
iu the house or yard. There is a very interesting 
little work on Agricultural Economy, by Mr. Owen 
Robarts, wherein it is stated that one bullock fed in 
the yard or house with straw, turnips, and the food 
generally consumed by cattle, will produce more 
manure than three bullocks that are fed on 
straw and hay by night, and allowed, as 1 before 
observed, to travel and starve in the lanes or 
neighbouring common by day. Leaving the qua- 
lity of the manure out of the account, this, beyond 
a doubt, i9 a question of the highest importance ; 
but many a farmer will say, how is it possible to 
get food sufficient to keep the cattle confined for so 
many months ? This is a matter worthy of parti- 
cular attention, because on this point depends iu 


a great measure the prosperity of the farmer. My 
answer to this important question is very brief 
and plain, viz.: — by growing the proper food for 
them in proper quantities ; and one article above 
all others (which I call the farmers friend) is tho 
Swede turnip. A sufficient quantity of food being 
provided, let it be judiciously consumed in the 
manner pointed out ; it will be sure to furnish the 
fanner with that article of inestimable value, good 
manure, which will enable him to increase the 
produce of his farm, give more employment, and 
confer a blessing on mankind. 

But, Sir, to do all this, we must persevere with 
activity, zeal, and a determination to do our duty 
to promote the great cause in which we are 
engaged; and in carrying on this work, we 
ought to consider that we are not only labouring 
for ourselves and our posterity, and for the nations 
by which we are surrounded, who must profit from 
our instructions and be benefitted by our example ; 
but that we are laying the fonndation for the 
future prosperity and happiness of the human race, 
since their prosperity and happiness must ever 
depend on the facility with which their means of 
sustenance can be provided. This country has 
much to boast of. In the art of war.it has few equals 
— in commerce and manufacturing industry, it has 
gone beyond all competition ; in every branch of 
learning, it has produced individuals who can 
rival the proudest names that antiquity can 
furnish ; and if, in addition to these other sources 
of fame and credit, it can bring agriculture, and 
the arts connected with It, to perfection, (and I 
hail with delight the rapid strides that have been 
made within the last fourteen years, not forgetting 
the subsoil-ploogh, towards this enviable object) ; 
where is the nation I would ask, that will be able 
to make a more distinguished figure in the page 
of history ? Although highly esteeming the trade 
and commerce of our country, as I do — for l con- 
ceive, if they are in adversity, agriculture cannot 
long continue in prosperity ; still, I believe agricul- 
ture is the foundation of our wealth and national in- 
dependence, sustained by whose solid trunk, and 
supported as it were by whose deeply twisted 
roots, the whole fabric of onr social happiness is 
held together. This interest is the very life- blood 
of the state, — the springand inexhaustible reservoir 
of all the other streams of trade, commerce, and 
manufactures. A prosperous state of agriculture 
will he found to enrich, and fertilize the whole 
field of commerce, peopling great cities with in- 
dustrious men, and replenishing all the marts, 
towns, and villages, from the inexhaustible grana- 
ries of nature. 

Let us then remember, that we, and each of 
us, have a duty to perform— a duty that demands 
much forethought, consideration, care, attention, 
and exertion. I beg most sincerely to remind 
you, as one who has the interest of his beloved 
country at heart, — as one who has devoted his 
whole life to the improvement of land and stock, 
that the comfort, welfare, and happiness of the 
people, must ever depend on the quantity and 
qnality of food procured for man ; and that this 
production must arise from the cultivation of the 
soil, aided and succoured by an all-wise and good 
Providence. That same Providence has placed 
each of us in the situation we hold, and will most 
assuredly call us to account for the one, five, or 
ten talents he may have entrusted to our care. 
May we then go about our work with all our 
might, and bear in mind the words of the im- 
mortal Nelson — 

“ England expect* every man to do his duty.” 
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ON PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING. 

It was well observed by the late Mr. Arthur 
Young, Secretary to the Board of Agriculture— a 
person of vast general information, and of a vigorous 
and original mind, — that “ in matters purely philo- 
sophical, minute accuracy is not only desirable, but 
essentially necessary ; but that in agriculture, it is 
nearly or wholly useless.*’ The force and truth of 
this observation has been lately called to my 
recollection from reading in your periodical, the 
many essays and disputes on the merits and demerits 
of the different kinds of ploughs now used in cul- 
tivating the various soils, and from observing that 
the supposed accuracy of the mathematical test, 
called n “ Dy nanometer,” or measurer of power, and 
that the lengthened essays, and the various opinions 
that have been promulgated on the trials that have 
been made— have left the subject as they found it, in 
regard of any tangible or applicable result. Until 
our minds be so far enlightened, and our purses so 
far opened, as to convert the various kinds of soil 
into a similar quality, and thus require the same 
implement,*' it is very evident, that ploughs of 
different degrees of strength and form, must be 
required to cultivate them ; and, that it is from not 
making a due allowance for these different qualities 
of land, whence the various opinions and disputes 
have arisen. Laying aside as inapplicable the 
extreme nicety of degrees and angles, and resting 
the whole matter on the circumstance of general and 
useful application, as over balancing any partial 
benefits on certain isolated pointa, the implements 
in dispute may be divided iuto three kinds — the 
Scotch swing-plough, the midland counties plough, 
with two or one wheel on the end of the beam, and 
the turnwrist plough of the southern chalky dis- 
tricts* Of the former, many varieties exist, and of 
the latter some different forms have appeared ; but 
our observations will apply only to the common and 
most approved forms of each implement. In Mr. 
Handley’s experiments, he committed tbe mistake of 
assuming, that the Lincoln swing-plough was so 
similar to the Scotch, as to warrant an analogical 
deduction of inferiority to tbe wheel plough. Not 
one part of the Lincoln plough is similar to the 
Scotch, and the bended beam of tbe latter is a 
very sufficient distinction with all persons who 
have any knowledge of such subjects. The 
Scotcli improved ploughs are made of wood or 
irou, and the best informed practical men allow 
little difference to exist in the performance of the 
different operations to which the implement is 
applied. With the exception of a scarifying plough, 
the common implement performs every operation on 
the land, as drilling of ell green crops, straigliting 
ridges, water furrowing wheat lands, and all common 
ploughings ; and in many districts the mould board 
is removed, and scuffling knives affixed : two mould- 
boards are also attached, aud tbe implement is thus 
converted into a scuffling plough, and iuto a double 
mould-board plough, foreartbing up drilled crops — a 
practice now falling into disuse, except on wet loams, 
and on these soils close drainings will soon banish it 
entirely. Here then wehaveasumof money, the prime 
cost of the common plough, performing a variety of 
operations and verifying the grand axiom in all em- 
ployments of capitnl, to produce results with the 
least possible cost," and progressing towards the con. 
summation of the idea of reducing tbe number of 
implements to tbe least possible, e. g., one plough 
and one cart. In drawing a comparison between this 
plough, and that of tbe midland counties with one 
or two wheels on the end of the beam, and assuming 


the prime cost of each to be equal, there remains 
the impertant consideration of tne purposes effected 
by tbe operations of each ; but even on these grounds 
no fair comparison exists— for tbe systems of cul- 
tivation adopted in tbe different counties justify tbe 
use of tbe respective implements, and it is surprising 
that this circumstance is never notioed on either 
side of tbe question. In Scotland, tbe drill system 
for green crops forms the foundation of tbe whole 
arable culture, and accordingly attention is prin- 
cipally directed to that point. In England, a great 
part of tbe lands is kept in the quiescent state of old 
grass lands — a part only it ploughed— drilling is 
seldom practised, or on a very small scale, and also 
of very inferior performance, and common ploughing 
is the principal operation required. 

Now it is very possible that a plough will be 
found to perform that operation equally well with the 
other, with less draught and even with less original 
cost ; hut the difference must be sooh as to warrant 
the abandonment of the other, which performs the 
variety of operations, and which will justify the 
increase of cost produced by employing a number of 
implements, or one for each special purpose. The 
Scotch farmer may be told to employ the doable 
mould-board plough for drilling, and certainly on 
sands and all light loams, that implement does very 
well — but on olayey loams, on which the best green 
crops are produced, and of which a very great 
extent of farms is wholly composed, tbe superiority 
of the common swing-plough for drilling has been 
fully established, and wnen laid in tbe balance with 
extensive and repeated experience, every theory and 
hypothesis will at once kick the beam. For tbe 
most important pnrpose of raising fresh tilth over 
tbe dung, in which to deposit the turnip seed, the 
advantages are universally acknowledged ; and even 
on light lands, a drill made by one furrow of tbe 
common plough is found equally suitable as by tbe 
double mould-board ; and to these facts, a long and 
very extensive experience on soils, varying from 
blowing sands to tbe stiffeat clays ever planted with 
green crops, enables me to add my mite of con- 
firmation. An additional outlay will be required for 
double mould-board ploughs, and during the em- 
ployment of them the common plough would be 
idle ; and to destroy this idleness in his capital, 
either animate or inanimate, must be the constant 
care of the farmer. An example of sleeping capital, 
in the shape of agricultural implements, maybe seen 
at Holkham, where a person is bewildered with a 
variety which must be little employed, and conse- 
quently can pay only a small per centage on tbe 
cost. The Scotch farmer draws straight farrows, 
by which, to lay the land ioto ridges, and by which, 
to begin ibe drilling of a field; and in doing so, 
tbe sole or bottom part of the plough forma the 
fulcrum, and the handles nre the lever by which to 
direct the point of the beam to tbe object in view. 
Tbe English farmer prefers or allows crooked lines, 
and the wheels on the beam of bis plough resting on 
the ground, form another fulcrum, and renders 
any such straightening process impossible. This 
application constitutes n very great difference 
in the agriculture of tbe two countries, for 
no practical person will pretend to perform drill 
farming with wheel ploughs of any kind. To 
sow in proper style any quantity of turnip ground, 
two raould-boarcl ploughs will be required— —one to 
open nnd the other to reverse the drills ; and on 
large and yet very common extents, four will be 
required ; and, as one of that kiod of implement is 
sufficient for any farm for the purposes of scuffling 
and earthing up, there is an additional expense of 
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three ploughs created, [and the work is also more 
imperfectly performed. The superiority in point of 
draught that is sought to be established of the mid- 
land county wheel plough over the swing, must 
therefore be so great as to overbalance the addi- 
tional cost of implements, and the imperfect per- 
formance of the work ; and this difference must 
arise either from the greater quantity of work per- 
formed in consequence of eerier draught, or from a 
diminution of the propelling power, or in the keep 
of the horses employed. But less work is effected 
by the wheel plough, and if higher feed he placed 
against the Scotch horses, the greater annua) quan- 
tity of work amply compensates ; if the feed of the 
horses he reduced to an easier draught, the animal 
will be debilitated, and unable to perform the usual 
quantity of other labour, as ploughing constitutes 
only one part of farm work. The small differences 
yet discerned are very far from recommending any 
alteration, and in the central counties, where wheel 
ploughs much prevail, we find such leoding agricul- 
turists aa Messrs. Smiths, of Disbley and Swark- 
stone. Lows, and Mr. Hassall, of |Hartshorne, and 
many others that X could name, using swing 
ploughs for thirty years past, and drilling green 
crops with them, and all on the grounds of general 
utility. The practice of these gentlemen is always 
superior to the neighbourhood, and in any branch 
of agriculture they are inferior to no Scotch farmer, 
even in drill farming ; and I am much inclined to 
prefer such adoptions ef judgment in the country 
of wheel ploughs, to the index of any *• Dy nano- 
meter.” I think it must appear, that the system of 
farming in the two countries attaches the assumed 
merit to each implement, and that, as green crop 
farming advances, wheel ploughs will disappear. Any 
difference or superiority on one point must be suffi- 
cient to overwhelm the other points ; and if that 
difference be small, as at present, the many points 
will carry away the palm. Minute differences in 
such cases establish no point of general application, 
and are often from necessity overlooked and neg- 
lected ; and though many landowners and farmers 
oumot believe anything to be well done when aot 
performed by their own mode and implements, swing 
ploughs increase, and are applicable to all soils 
where wheel ploughs are used. If, in drilling and in 
cross ploughing rough lands, it be said that the 
wheels may be taken off, then it is no longer a wheel 
plough, and we must conclude with the candid and 
liberal-minded editor of Ibis paper, " that a wheel 
is merely a stilt for an inefficient ploughman/’ 

On i be waxy clays, and chalky and flinty soils in 
the southern aounties, the Scotch plough and the 
midland county wheel plough are alike useless and 
inapplicable. The implements are deficient in 
weight and strength to encounter the obstacles pre- 
sented ; the share is too broad with its wings to 
find a way among the closely embedded flints, and 
the bottom of the mould* board being as deep as the 
solo of the plough, both together constitute a body too 
large to make wav for itself, and consequently raiseB 
the plough out of the ground, despite every exertion 
of the bolder, and the waxy soil adheres to the metal 
beard, and is pushed along and deposited in lumps. 
On these soils the heavy turn-wrist ploughs are 
used ; a lighter kind has been made, but with little 
improvement, for on many stubborn soils the old 
plough is absolutely necessary. It required no ex- 
periment from Mr. Pusey to prove, that two boraes 
cannot plough these stubborn soils at any season of 
the year, and all light ploughs run on the surface or 
■ink too deep and are broken. Moat Scotch writers, 
and with them Mr. Handley and others, condemn 
these heavy implements ; but their opinions arise 


from want of experienceof them, and a cursory view 
of the country does not enable any man to judge ; 
be must live in it, and cultivate the various soils with 
the different implements in all the seasons of the 
year. In the varied stratification of the chalkv dis- 
tricts, soils are fouod that are cultivable by awing 
ploughs, after being broken up by the turnwrist, and 
at one period of the year and not at another — during 
summer and not in the winter, and vice versa — but 
the cultivator cannot attend to all these vicissitudes, 
and, like the Scotch farmer, he adopts the imple- 
ment that is mo6t generally useful. At the same 
time, it must not be concealed, that all sandy 
loams, comprising a very great part of the southern 
counties, may be tilled with much less power by 
swing ploughs, and more beneficially ; for on many 
farms such soils are not found, and where they exist 
the farmer is deterred by the expense of a variety 
of implements, and finding the turnwrist plough in- 
dispensable, he uses it where not necessary. On all 
harsh, gravelly, chalky, and flinty bottoms, support- 
ing loams of various denominations, a great improve- 
ment has been effected by using on all lighter ploughs 
the shares made of cast iron, which wear even on 
both sides, and take a better hold of the soil than 
wrought iron, which wear9 on the under side, and 
floats upwards. I do not know in what pnrt of Kent 
Dandy Sharwood has farmed, when he says the 
Essex ploughs will plough anything but prejudice ; 
and I shall have no hesitation in joining Mr. Smart, 
in challenging him to the contest with any swing or 
light wheel plough, with two, four, or six horses at 
bis option, and on any soils that may be selected. 
No wonder need be expressed that Scotch farmers, 
who never saw the country, should have erred, when 
such assertions are made by an inhabitant and a 
practical man. The chief objections to the turn- 
wrist plough are the power required, and tbe tear- 
ing instead of cutting operation ; but great obstacles 
require a corresponding power to overcome them, and 
any attempts to lighten the implement diminish the 
efficacy, though it would appear that a more cutting 
form might be introduced. For ploughing all stub- 
born soils, and paring land for burning, and for 
various other purposes, it forms a valuable imple- 
ment, and not likely soon to be superseded. 

In England there seems to be a want of definite 
principles in tbe art of ploughing, and consequently 
no certainty can exist ou that point. Good practice 
in one county is despised in another ; one wishes 
flat work and another more upright— -one judge ap- 
proves narrow furrows and another wide; so that no 
ploughman can act with confidence as when one 
rule is laid down, and tbe object is known which is' 
to be attained. In Scotland the invariable rule has 
ever prevailed, that all ploughing be straight, and 
that the furrow-slice be cut aa narrow aa possible, 
and set upright and level, that thj harrow get an 
equal hold of each. This prevailing rule being 
known to every ploughman, be knows to what 
points he must direct his attention. I have seen 
very straight and very excellent ploughing by the 
turnwrist plough, on various soils ; but in many 
cases the furrow is clumsy and round in tbe shoul- 
der cut, owing to the set of the coulter and share, 
and the round breast of the plough. In many in- 
stances these ploughs perform the most abominable 
flat work that can be imagined. Crooked drills are 
incomplete farming, and though good crops are 

S own on crooked ploughing of all kinds, it offends 
e eye, and attaches as much to the farmer aste the 
labourer. On no point of practical agriculture bare 
tbe farmers of tbe North more surpassed the culti- 
vators of South Britain. Cultoii. 
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ON THE DISEASES OF WHEAT. 

Sketch of a lecture on this subject, delivered 
by Professor Henslow, at the meeting of the 
Hadleigh Farmers* Club. 

Professor Henslow then rose, and was received 
with enthusiastic applause. He said be should 
hardly have ventured to offer a lecture on such an 
occasion, when they were all met rather for social 
purposes than for the discussion of philosophical 
subjects ; but as be understood it was their plan at 
these meetings to enter into discussions upon various 
subjects, be felt less hesitation in bringing before 
them the questions be now proposed to do. (Hear.) 
The subject was that with which they weie all 
perhaps a little too familiar in one respect, be meant 
certain diseases which occurred in cern. They 
might think him presumptuous, as lie was not a 
ractical man, in proposing this subject to them ; 
ut there were two ways to look at it— the one was 
that in which the practical man regarded it as those 
diseases annoyed bis crops, and as he could or could 
not find remedies te prevent their recurrence ; and 
the other was the way in which the scientific man 
looked at it as a matter of curiosity, and that be 
might find out the precise causes of those diseases ; 
and when he had done so, that be might present 
them under a different aspect than before they bad 
been presented to the practical man, that steps might 
be taken to destroy them, or at least to check them. 
The diseases he referred to were a few of those 
which either destroyed the produce or which 
materially deteriorated it, either of their grain itself or 
of the straw, for some affected the grain, others the 
straw. What he meant by diseases generally was a 
certain morbid action, — a certain diseased state of the 
plant, which was induced by some external in- 
fluences. The climate in certain seasons produced 
disease in wheat as in animals ; also varieties of soil 
produced disease; but there were also diseases 'Oc- 
casioned by the presence of the lowest tribes of 
lants, which botanists called fungi, and to which 
elonged the mushroom. There were also diseases 
produced by animals lower in the scale of animals 
than even insects themselves. He should siugle out 
seven diseases, which, during the last autumn, he 
had examined. He did not turn his attention par- 
ticularly to the subject until after the great meeting 
at Cambridge of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
when his opinion was asked, and though he bad 
specimens in his museum, yet he had never before 
examined them, and had never consulted practical 
men about them. Since, he had employed some of 
his leisure hours in investigating these minutely, 
and he had found it an interesting subject as a mere 
matter of curiosity ; and he bad no doubt that, if 
scientific and practical men followed up the subject, 
they would, in the end, find out something or other 
to check some of those disorders, — be did not say all 
of them. The first four disorders or diseases that he 
proposed to introduce were occasioned by the 
presence of fungi . And in order that they might 
understand what he meant, he would mention a few 
circumstances connected with the general habits of 
these curious plants. He would take the common 
mushroom as an example. It was composed of two 
very different parts. Onepart was underground, and 
extended like the roots ot trees and plants, with a 
flower destined to absorb nourishment for the growth 
of the mushroom — the other part above ground was 
destined to carry the fruit. These two parts they 
might consider to be present in all fungi, though 


it was very difficult to detect the part which pro- 
cured the nourishment for the mushroom in many 
cases. Even in common cases it generally escaped 
notice. Gardeners were acquainted with it as the 
spawn of mushrooms : it consisted of white fitments 
below the ground, spreading from a centre. When he 
mentioned mushrooms be referred also to toed stools, 
and the whole tribe. The filaments spread from a 
centre, and diverged to all points, and they produced 
those curious appearances called “ fairy rings.” 
(Hear.) The part bearing fruit called mushroom 
rose up, and when they decayed away manured the 
land, and they found blight green rings in the next 
year, which they would observe to increase in size, 
merely from the spawn spreading underground. 
These minute fungi had also their spawn, with which 
they attacked the plants on which they fed. The 
habit ef all fungi was to live on organised matter, 
which meant upon either animal or vegetable 
substances. They did not derive nourishment 
directly from the soil, air, or water, like flowers or 
plants of a higher order ; but would prey either on 
decomposing organized matter, or on that which was 
absolutely rotten. They were found sometimes in 
a healthy subject, but even {ben it was likely that 
disease had begun in that which they so attacked, 
and which could not be seen to be diseased ; but 
from that they spread, they increased the disease, 
and what they caused they afterwards preyed upon. 
They were useful in nature, however, and assisted in 
decomposing matter on the surface of the earth — 
they were a sort of scavengers, fed upon it and in 
the end decayed. Among these fungi were immense 
numbers so exceedingly small as to escape obser- 
vation. Men were living as it were in the midst of 
a world without seeing it ; until they took a 
microscope and looked around them, they were not 
conscious of the immense number of fungi and other 
plants existing in all their fields and everywhere 
else. (Hear.) All that was seen of them by the 
naked eye was when they assembled in large 
numbers, aggregated into one spot. If they saw a 
little 8 pot on the surface of a leaf, or on the stem of 
a plant, and took a microscope and examined it, 
they would find it composed of hundreds and 
thousands of these little fungi. All these little 
fungi too had spawn which preyed upon the fruit. 
He would now introduce to them four of those fungi , 
which occasioned four disorders. In introducing 
them be would observe, that in different parts of 
England, there were different names ; for instance, 
what was called Smut in one place was called 
Pepper -hr and in another, and Smut-balls in another. 

The four disorders he found to be named, bunt, 
smut, rust, and mildew ; these were the four first, and 
they were caused by fungi. With respect to the 
bunt, it was best known in this neighbourhood by 
the name of smut-balls. They all knew that wheat 
was sometimes attacked by this disorder to a sad 
extent, though not so much of late years as formerly, 
for formerly be bad read that sometimes half the 
crop waa completely destroyed. In the smut- balls 
they bad a dirty greenish looking grain, without the 
appearance of the embryo, which was to become the 
future plant : it swollen and attained the same size 
as the sound grain, which bad the embryo; hot 
when broken, it contained nothing but a dirty brown 
powder, extremely disagreeable to the smell, and 
the whole ear was frequently infected and destroyed 
by it. What be would now speak about, was the 
nature of the brown powder which produced the 
smut-balls. He bad been asked by a practical man 
in this neighbourhood, what occasioned this? Now 
it was not likely that s person not in the habit of 
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using a microscope should be able to know what it 
was, bat it had been known to botanists and others 
for many years, that this and many others were true 
fungi, and attacked the plant on which they grew. 
Before the ear makes its appearance out of the 
boles, that which was to become the future 
grain was very small indeed ; but a skilful 
microscopic observer would be able to anato- 
mize or detect that small grain in an early state, 
before tbe blossom bad made its appearance. In so 
doing, and on opening the grain carefully, a hollow 
would be found in which the embryo made its ap- 
pearance ; but in this hollow they would find the 
fungus in its young state, and then the spawn of 
that fungus appeared like clay lining this little cav- 
ity in tbe grain. Upon it was tbo part which bore 
the fruit, and in this case that part consisted of a 
lot of little balls or parts of fructification. The size 
of these rapidly increased, and as the grain expanded 
they grew larger and became brown powder, 
which ultimately filled the grain. The spawn de- 
voured all the fiower — it was not allowed the forma- 
tion of any embryo, and it completely occupied the 
whole interior of the grain. They would be as- 
tonished to find that there was no difficulty by 
microscopic observers to measure these little balls. 
The diameter #f one of them when full grown wns 
the 1,600th part of an inch, consequently on the 
tenth of an inch they might put 160 of them, or on 
tbe tenth of an inch square £5,600 of them. Or if 
they took an inch cube and took the thousandth part 
of it. that would contain 4,094,000 of these fungi. 
Hence he considered that a good grain of wheat 
was rather larger than the tenth of an inch cube, so 
that one single grain might contain above four mil- 
lions of them. Now a single smut-hall would be 
sufficient to affect a whole field, if they were allowed 
to scatter themselves throughout it. But this wns 
not all, for these different balls were not to be con- 
sidered analogous to seeds themselves, hut as seed 
vessels. If these were magnified very highly, they 
seemed to be made up of little cells perched upon a 
little stalk, and under water they were observed to 
burst and discharge what appeared to be a smoke. 
Under tbe very highest powers of the micioscope 
they could scarcely make out this smoke to be made 
up of little graius — these grains were the seed of the 
fnugi . On u little fungus, not bigger than the tip 
of the finger, it bad been calculated there might be 
tens of millions of these seeds. This would give an 
incalculable number of seeds contained in a single 
grain of wheat. This almost exceeded comprehension 
in tbe division of matter ; it almost reduced it to 
nothing, or as far as tbe infinity of space carried 
them in their conceptions in the other direction. It 
was evident, therefore, that a single ear of corn, al- 
lowed to produce these fungi, would be sufficient to 
infect many fiplds with fungi of this description. In 
ascertaining precisely the manner in which these 
fungi were propagated, they might hope to arrive at 
some means of checking them. He now proposed to 
introduce another fungus that attacked wheat nnd 
corn, and, as the habits of the two were similar, if 
he could suggest a means of checking one, it would 
apply in other cases also. The bunt fungus alluded 
to, confined its attacks to whent and the grains of 
wlient. It was not found in any other description 
of coin. The next one, smut, which bore the name 
of chimney sweepers in some places, in this district 
known as burnt ear, was a kind of fungus frequently 
confounded with bunt ; but it was quite a different 
species of fungi. In the case of bunt, tbe grain did 
not burst and tbe seeds were not scattered, and it 
was housed ; whereas in the case of smut, the whole 


ear was burst before the corn was harvested. The 
mode of attack was also different. Its size was not 
above half the size of the bunt ; it had not the un- 
pleasant smell of the bunt, but in other particulars 
was very like it. This might be detected more par- 
ticularly in barley or oats. Sometimes half a crop 
of barley had been destroyed by it, as he had read ; 
but in some years a small quantity. If they examined 
an ear of corn while still in the bole, they found • 
that this fungus made greater progress than the 
other, and arrived at perfection before it came from 
the boles. There were little spawn, and a number 
of balls upon it, which balls bursted and scattered 
tbe seeds in tbe same way *, but they were much 
smaller, the diameter of one being 2,800th part of 
an inch, and the 1000th part of a cubic inch con- 
tained £1,952,000 of these seeds. It did not attack 
the grain as in the case of bunt. Suppose the flower 
of the barley was in a healthy state, when it was early 
attacked by smut-fungus all tbe parts were blended 
together, so as to form a solid inass. The flower 
did not grow, the corn did not expand, but instead, 
the base of the grain became expanded, grew Larder 
and bound together ; so that they found a large 
fleshy mass, in one part of which they found the 
young grain situated. The fungus attacked this 
fleshy mass, of which it had itself been the cause, 
and by degrees ate it all up, and then it appeared 
in tbe state of brown powder. In growing, the corn 
which had been put into the ground, when the root 
had been thrown out, absorbed the seeds of the fun- 
gi ; just ns it drew up the moisture, so it drew up 
the fungi scattered around. They were introduced 
to the roots, and went with the sap through the 
plant, until they roso to those parts where they 
preyed. That no doubt was their true history from 
repeated experiments. This fact in the history 
of tbe plant pointed out the manner in which they 
ought to endeavour to prevent their propagation. 
They must look either to the soil or to the seed. If 
the seeds of these fungi, ns he would term them, 
were in the ground, some precautions should be 
taken to wash them off. It bad long been proposed 
ns n mode of securing one of these two points, to 
keep the corn pure and clean. One old plan was to 
wash it in a running stream of water ; more recently 
the plan was to add lime, which indeed was in use 
in some places at this day. But there was a diffi- 
culty in the use of lime ; and unless it was pure and 
applied a considerable time, with certaiu precauli* 
ons, it would not answer. Another was tbe u;>e of 
arsenic and sulphate of copper ; and the intention 
here was not merely to wash the fungi off the grain, 
but also to kill their seeds if possible : for many of 
those mixtures he had mentioned were very destruc- 
tive to vegetable life, and sulphate of copper in par- 
ticular. When they sowed grain which had been in 
n solution of blue copperas, as it was commonly 
caPed, it was certain that it would destroy the fungi, 
but might it not also destroy the grain 1 That was 
very possible ; lienee the object of the farmer was 
to keep »t soaked so long as to destroy the fungi 
but not the grain. (Applause.) He did not think 
that at present (lie practical agriculturist was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the precise limits of time 
during which be should sonk the grain, and of the 
strength of the material to bo used. (Hear, hear.) 
All these things should be determined, aud then 
this part of agriculture would become as scientific as 
the process of malting and brewing, or that of sugar- 
boiling, where every singe of the process was ruled 
by the hydrometer and other instruments— so that, 
if tbe agriculturists would make experiments, they 
might ascertain the quantity to be used, and run 
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no risk of destroying the corn as well as the fungi. 
With respect to the seeds of the fungi in the 
ground, the case might be more difficult. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that the worst bunted or smutted 
corn might be cleansed by soaking it in sulphate of 
copper ; but with respect to tbe seeds in tbe ground 
there raigbt,be this difficulty, that after sowing tbe 
corn, they bad not protected it against these seeds in 
the ground. With respect to some substances this 
might be the case. Perhops in the case of lime its 
strength might go off, and if the grain placed in the 
ground met the fungi it might absorb it. ( Hear). 
They might soak the grain so long as to prevent tbe 
attacks of the fungi. This might be likely from what 
they knew of the habits of fungi generally, and what 
was the effect of sulphate of cepper. Having no- 
ticed these two disorders of bunt and smut, he next 
mentioned the rust, which was called the red rag in 
some places ; he called it tbe mildew, and it was well 
know n here by that name. The attacks of this disease 
were not upon the grain as in the cases of bunt and 
sinut ; it did not destroy the grain as the others did, 
but leisened the produce by absorbing the juices of 
the plant, which it lived upon. The plant was more 
or less diseased at the time, and it increased the dis- 
order to a frightful extent. The red rag or rust, as 
far as he had seen it, made its appearance in the 
scales or chaff of the plant; it was to be found in 
the straw, but generally it did not burst through the 
straw. In tbe skin, or epidermis, which covered all 
plants, these little fungi inside tbe plant made their 
appearance outwardly by bursting the skin. They 
appeared as blisters at first ; the akin then bursted 
and little balls tumbled out, and these balls were 
the little fungi. The learned and reverend Pro- 
fessor here exhibited a representation of one of 
these blisters highly magnified. The little balls 
which contained the rust were many of them per- 
fectly spherical, and others were oblong and differ- 
ently shaped; up to this day he believed these were 
considered to be the only forms w'bich this parti- 
cular fungus assumed. He had made a curious ob- 
servation iu a scientific point of view, and that was 
— that this rust was nothing more or less than a 
younger state of the fungus, which had been hitherto 
called the mildew ; that it was the passage from one 
to another ; and if the weather continued favour- 
able to the development of this disease, it would 
turn to the mildew*. (Hear). It was fortunately 
checked in most places during the past )enr by finer 
weather succeeding cloudy weather, w hich latter was 
tbe most favourable to the development of the species 
of fungi. He made this discovery by observing tbat 
some of these blisters within tbe scale of the chaff, 
as tbe plant advanced, were becoming of a dark 
brown colour ; and upon examining them lately he 
found tbat, though not one had the appearance of the 
fungus usually called A the rust, they bad assumed the 
shape of little clubs, which was quite the interme- 
diate state between tbe rust and the mildew. Tbe 
shape tbe true mildew assumed was curious ; every 
one knew it when it appeared in black stripes or 
streaks on the surface of tbe corn.' These streaks or 
stripes, if seen by a common lens, might be observed 
bursting through tbe skin or epidermis. By a higher 
power of the microscope, they might be seen burst- 
ing through the epidermis in tufts, aod it was these 
tufts coming out in hundreds, and thousands, and 
millions, which gave them tbis dark appearance. Tbe 
passage then from tbe rust in this form, when it was 
checked by the alteration in the weather, up to the 
time of its bursting, was manifest, and he bad no 
doubt that the four disorders he bad mentioned might 
now be reduced to three, and that tbe rust aod mil- 


dew were really tbe same— one being in He inci- 
pient state, and tbe other in its complete state. 
(Hear.j No doubt it frequently happened tbat 
when the weather was unfavourable to it tbe red rag 
was becoming mildew. When tbe weather was 
favourable, he had as little doubt tbat mildew wooM 
follow. He bad no particular remark to offer re- 
specting the mode of checking tbe rust and mildew, 
for tbe bistory of these two was not yet sufficiently 
understood. It must be left to tbe practical agri- 
culturist to point out tbe recurrence of tbe disease, 
and botanists must then set to work with their 
microscopes and experiments, and see if they could 
not elucidate tlieir history a little better. There was 
still a doubt bow these plants were propagated ; it 
was supposed that they shed their seed ; but it was 
doubtful if it were introduced by tlie root, as other 
plants, or by certain pores in the skin, or epidermis. 
This epidermis, to the naked eye, was an exceed- 
ingly fine membrane. Under s microscope that 
membrane was found to have s number of cells, of * 
sausage-like shape, which opened and closed, and 
were tbe true breathing or sir boles. Some supposed 
tbat tbe seeds or spherules of tbe fungi were intro- 
duced through these pores. He ( tbe Professor > 
doubted it, and believed they were introduced by tb# 
root. Botanists were divided in opinion, end until 
they could find out the manner of their reproduction, 
it was impossible to prescribe with the skill of a 
doctor the mode in which they were to be cheeked. 
In speaking of tbe rust or mildew, be bed been 
asked if be thought the barberry busb bad influent# 
in produciug the disease. It was tbe opinion all 
over the Continent, snd in some parts of England, 
that it bad 5 be could not say tbat it bad not, and be 
could not see any reason why it should. One rea- 
son which was urged that it had was, that tbe bar- 
berry was subject to be blighted, snd that conse- 
quently the blight might extend over the fields. 
Now that was not correct, for tbe blight of tb* 
barberry was different from the blight of wheats. 
On tbe leaf of the barberry they found a quantity of 
rusty red patches, represented as so many cops. 
They contained a sort of seed vessels, which were 
sometimes like the rust certainly, but tbe boles 
were quite different. Tbat which was railed tbe 
mildew on barberry, was a sort of white filmy staff: 
when on the leaves it appeared to be made up of 
brown and yellow globes, containing tbe seeds, so 
tbat tbe two fungi which occurred as barberrr 
blights were totally different from those which affected 
wheat. ( Hear, hear,) Whether it had tbe borrid, 
disagreeable smell which tbe barberry put forth, b# 
did not know. It was true that rust might occur 10 
tbe neighbourhood of barberry bushes, and it might 
be ascribed to tbis, that tbe barberry loved to grow 
on those soils which might cause blight in tbe eern. 
Some plants liked rich soils, others barren soils, snd 
tbe barberry liked tbe latter; and when wheat was 
sown in those particular patches, of coarse it was 
more exposed to tbe attack by mildew. Experi- 
ments had been tried with tbe barberry : in many 
instances wheat bad been sown round it, snd no blif bt 
or mildew followed : there were also fields sur- 
rounded by barberry trees, and yet they were not 
blighted ; and it bad been asserted, tbat in some 
fields tbe barberry bad been removed, snd tbe blight 
bad not been removed. He should be most happy 
to assist in tbe elucidation of these things. (Lend 
applause.) Tbe Rev. Professsor here finished the 
first part of bis lecture. 

Mr. Last, in an eulogistic speech, proposed tbe 
health of Professor Henslow. (Loud cheers.) 

Professor Henslow briefly acknowledged tbe toast. 
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Tb« Vicr-Prmidbnt proposed the Chairman, tnd 
8000088 to the '* Hadleigh Farmers’ Club.' 1 (Much 
cheering ), 

The President returned tbanks, and congratu- 
lated tbe town of Hadleigb, the gentlemen in its 
neighbourhood, and the agricultural interest gene- 
rally, on the establishment of Farmer’s Clubs, the great 
und solid advantages of which he enumerated. One 
reason for his advocacy of these institutions was, 
that they encouraged a patriotic apirit ; for it bad 
been said, that be who made two blades of grass 
grow where formerly there was but one was a true 
patriot ; and with bow much propriety might that 
sentiment be applied to corn as well as grass. 
(Cheers.) M ight it not be applied also to the flock as 
well as to the fleece? (Much cheering ). Might it 
not be applied to the grower as well as to tbe gra- 
zier of stock? (Loud applause). Every advance 
made in agricultural improvement, and in the 
adaptation of science to agricultural purposes, 
was a national blessing; and by tbe means of 
these associations, it vat thrown upon the world free 
and unshackled ; it was sent forth to the whole com- 
munity free as tbe air they breathed. Here there was 
no monopolising spirit ; every ascertained improve- 
ment was offered to the public, who might receive 
or reject as they pleased. (Applause.) 

Mr. Henry Sallows gave the health of Mr. Rand, 
the Vice-President. (Applause.) 

The Vick- President returned thanks. 

Mr. Grim wade (the Secretory ) here read the Re- 
port for tbe past year ; it was a very elaborate docu- 
ment, drawn up with muob talent, and possessed con- 
siderable information upon the various subjects which 
had engaged the members in discussions at their 
meetings during the past year. 

Mr. Farrow proposed that tbe Report be adopted 
and printed for circulation amongst tbe members. 
( Cheers.) In doing so be observed, that the further 
they went the more they found tbe necessity of meet- 
ings like this, for tbe purpose of diffusing tbe in- 
creased intelligence of the agricultural interest, and 
for registering those experiments which were dtily 
making upon the cultivation of the soil. And he 
thought that tbe evidence of this evening, as to tbe 
benefits to be derived from tbe association of men of 
science with the practical members of the Club, was 
a striking instance of the good that might be effected 
by them. Much as they bad beard of the benefits 
which science wss calculated to impart to agriculture, 
there was one subject which had been a little over- 
looked, and that was the advantage which science 
itself might obtain from the results of experiments 
made by practical men. Hitherto tbe experiments 
and researches of scientific men had been bounded by 
too circumscribed a field. Tbev had not had that 
room for their experiments which would afford their 
theories all tbe utility which might be wished ; but 
bv means of these Clubs a member’s farm might in 
fact become the laboratory or workshop of the sden- 
tific man, and tbe result of experiment, carefully 
noted, might be ef infinite use to him in bis re- 
searches. (Hear ami applause.) 

Mr. Robert Hawkins, of Mildenball, seconded the 
mot i on . — Carried . 

Mr. Last moved tbe re-appointment of the Com- 
mittee and officers for tbe ensuing year, which was 
adopted. 

Tbe healths of Mr. Grimwade, tbe secretary, and 
Mr. Clayden, the treasurer, were then drank ; and 
those gentlemen responded to tbe toast, amid ap- 
plause. 

Professor Henslow again rose and resumed his 
address. The next disorder in com which he wished 


to introduce was one with which in this neighbour- 
hood, they were, happily, not familiar. Still it was 
one whioh embraced so many curious details, that 
he wns sure they wished to hear something about it. 

( Hear and applause .) It was a disorder very de- 
structive to rye more particularly, especially in some 
continental nations, and even in Ireland and Scotland, 
and some parts of England. It wss seldom to be 
met with in other kinds of corn, except to a trifling 
extent. It did exist here, but not much, and from 
inquiry be had mude.it had been generally overlooked. 
Tbe disorder be alluded to was termed the Ergot. 
Tbe reverend Professor here displayed a sketch of 
the appearance it assumed in the rye. In this case 
the grain was lengthened to a considerable degree, 
instead of being of tbe size of the husk, and was not 
confined within it; It bad a block appearance, and 
was frequently cutved in the form of cockspur, 
hence its name of cock’s-ear, or ergot of rye. It was 
a very powerful medicine, but a very dangerous one, 
and only to be employed by experienced practitioners. 
Its origin was not exactly known ; but its description 
was that of a grain lengthened out and become black, 
having lost all its nutritive qualities, the ear growing 
to an inch and a half in length, and assuming the 
peculiar character of burning very readily, and like 
an almond, showing that it contained a considerable 
quantity of oil. It bad quite changed its nature. 
To tbe taste there wss no very great sensation ; but 
it was rather nauseous to the smell in large quunti- 
ties. When it occurred to a great extent in a rye 
harvest, it made bad brand, and produi ed effects which 
he would presently allude to. The cause of this 
ergot was not thoroughly understood. Some had 
supposed it wns owing to a puncture by nu insect. 
Many insects laid their eggs in different plants, and 
in oonsequence produced disease. The common oak 
apple afforded an instance of this, in which a little 
fly deposited an egg, which ultimately formed what 
was called Robin’s Pincussion. A gall on a rose 
was occasioned by a small insect puncturing tbe leaf, 
and then tbe disease or tumour wab assumed, which 
afforded food for tbe fly. Another supposition was, 
that the ergot was occasioned by a small Jungi ; 
in that respect it might be supposed to be the same 
as the ether diseases. But here the fungus was 
not in tbe plant, even if it were the inducing cause, 
which he doubted. A little fungus was frequently 
seen to coat over tbe whole of tbe ergot ; possibly tie 
ergot afforded a good nest for the fungus, and then 
it attacked it ; tor the fungus was found on ether 
parts of the plant where the ergot was not induced. 
Whatever the cause, it was sometimes induced in 
great abundance; and in certain seasons, perhaps 
from tbe filth to the third of n harvest was destroyed. 
In those districts where it abounded, it added such a 
noxious quality to the flour, and to such an extent, as 
to produce the roost fearful diseases by which man- 
kind could be afflicted. It bad been proved that, for 
the last two centuries when the ergot raged, gan- 
grenous epidemics raged in proportion, which epi- 
demics caused the extremities to rot off, and hun- 
dreds of people of tbe poorer classes, who mostly fed 
on rye bread from extreme poverty, to die. They 
seldom recovered when carried to the Hospitals. It 
was supposed, therefore, that these gangrenous epi- 
demics arose from the ergot, from the circumstance 
of their being most prevalent when ergot prevailed 
most. Tbe fact had been tested by experiments with 
flour adulterated wHj ergot administered to fowls, 
upon which it had the effect of rotting off the tongues 
and bills, and occasioning death, the bodies being 
covered with gv.ngrene spots. The tails and ears 
of pigs had dropped off from tbe animals having 
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eaten of it. It was stated, however, that after being 
kept for a time it lost its property. Some coffee was 
once ground by mistake in a mill, where a chemist 
had previously submitted ergot to the same process ; 
the result was that a gentleman, who partook of the 
coffee, was seized with the most violent pains in his 
stomach, and was obliged to have medical aid. The 
fact of the ergot being so deleterious to the crops, he 
had brought before them from the circumstance of its 
occurring in wheat about here to a great extent; an ex- 
tent which surprised him very much, because be had 
heard from those who had paid attention toil, that it 
was seldom seen in wheat. One of these gentlemen 
of 50 years' standing, said he never saw but one exam- 
le in wheat, and another said he never saw but two — 
e(the Professor) had found it here in sufficient abun- 
dance. Speaking to the miller at Hitcham about it, 
he picked out a couple of handfuls from a bushel 
of wheat sent to be ground ! He thought it not at all 
impossible that in certain years, when the ergot 
abounded to a considerable extent, it might produce 
great injury ; and it was a remarkable fact, that in the 
next parish to his own, in the year 1752, when ergot 
abounded, a wbole family lost the use of their legs in 
one week ! At the time it was ascribed to their 
living on bad wheat. No one dreamt of wheat 
having ergot ; but it was not improbable that the 
wheat was ergotted. It never attacked any but the 
poorest classes, and these from having a bad habit 
of body, induced by scunty nourishment. He would 
now pnss on to a disorder with which they were all 
pretty well acquainted. It was commonly known 
by the name of pepper-corn, and ear-cockle. It was 
where the grain was blighted, dwindled in its size, 
and assumed a dark purplish colour; wheu thoroughly 
ripened it had a tough skin, and when opened and 
examined, instead of linditig flour was found a cottony 
mass. That cottony mass was a number of living 
creatures, and a single grain of wheat would contain 
ten thousund of them. The history of that animal, 
culo* which caused the disorder bad been thoroughly 
investigated by scientific men, who observed that 
when these pepper-corn gruins were put into the soil, 
the animals did not come out of them until March, 
having lain there all the winter. In March the 
ground got moister : then they came out in clouds, 
some thousands out of a pepper-corn, penetrated the 
soils, searched about for food, till they came to the 
grain of wheat deposited in the ground. They 
entered the grain which was then growing, and came 
up with the stalk. They might be traced in the 
stalk gradually, uutil they arrive ut the young grain 
even in the holes, before the blossom was expanded or 
the seed formed. When they got into the grain they 
grew rapidly, and being full of eggs they deposited 
them, and in a few days they were batched. There 
they lived on the flour and devoured the whole ofit, 
so that the pepper-corn contained not nn atom of flour 
by the lime the ear was ripe. They generally found 
that every grain in the ear was attacked ; though 
it was true that in some cases all were not. The 
most extraordinary circumstance in the history of 
these little animals was, that they retained their 
vitality under circumstances in which animals of a 
higher order would cease to exist. If one of these 
pepper-corns were dried and kept for years, so that 
the animals appeared as if dead, and if they were 
to be touched they would go to what seemed to 
be powder ; yet if they were moistened, they 
would become perfectly alive in a few minutes, 
or if very dry, in a few hours. If be were 
naked what be would recommend as a preventative 
of the attacks of these atiimalculfe, he did not know 
that be was prepared to suggest anything particular, 


excepting this — he might be altogether wrong, not 
being a practical man, but it was a suggestion which 
had been listened to in other places — it was that the 
growing of seed corn should be made quite a separate 
branch of industry — (Iltar, hear) — not merely for 
the purpose of procuring clean seed for sowing in 
their fields, but for procuring good crops of corn. 
( Much applause,) Suppose an individual, for in- 
stance, raised a crop of seed-corn in beds, just as gar- 
deners raised their finest and choicest seeds, and 
took care in so raising them, to go round the beds 
continually. By so doing, practice would enable him 
to see every ear of corn which was bunted, smutted, 
or ear-cockled ; and lie could pluck it out and destroy 
it. That, at least, would reduce the extent of the 
disease. There was another object, which was the 
keeping the seed from spreading — that would also be 
under control by the plan suggested. The last dis- 
order he would notice was very common all over 
England,— more common than was generally allowed 
or supposed to be — or at least the effect was not duly 
estimated, according to what he had seen, though in 
some cases it might. In an ear of corn, when they 
rubbed out tbe kernels, they found some that were 
not filled, and some remaining as they were in 
the state of flower. This might be owing to a variety 
of causes. Sometimes wet weather might cause the 
bursting of tbe skin, and the seed was lost ; but tbe 
most destructive was a little fly, an insect called by 
botanists the wheat-midge. This fly was furnished 
with a tail, a long sort of tube, which it drew up into 
its body. The use of this tube was to deposit its eggs 
in tbe flower of wheat. When so deposited, these eggs 
became caterpillars or maggots, and these maggots 
appeared to suck the juices of the young grain so as to 
prevent its expension and development. Having laid 
their eggs, generally in tbe first part of the month of 
June, tbe wheat-midges appeared in myriads, ltmight 
be asked, u were they not to be seen Y ' The fact was, 
that they only flew about in tbe evenings from seven 
to nine o’clock, and they were all so small that, un- 
less watched for, n person might be in an immense 
multitude of them without being aware of tbeir pre- 
sence. Tbe eggs, when deposited, hatched in a few 
days ; the grubs went on sucking tbe juices until tbe 
time of harvest, when they went into a chrysalis state 
aa caterpillars did. In that case they spinoed them- 
selves into a little web, and attached themselves to» 
sound wheat-grain or to tbe chaff; and at this time of 
year, if they took a bead of corn and found this chry- 
salis of the wheat-midge upon it, they might ascer- 
tain that it would remain there until next June, when 
it would come out. Since every one of those wheat- 
midges laid a great many caterpillars, of course, if 
there were no means of checking their progress, it 
might be supposed that in a few years the wbole of 
tbe grain in England would be destroyed, they in- 
creased so much. But all things seemed to work to- 
gether for good, and there was a provision made by 
Nature to keep them down, of the most remarkable 
description. There was a tiibe of insects, which 
entymologists termed ichneumon , which were destined 
to keep within bounds the increase of other insects. 
These flies were furnished with a little prong at their 
tails, and they settled upon the caterpillars of the 
other flias, and with this prong deposited an egg in 
their body. In tbe autumn, just before tbe wheat- 
midge caterpillars turned into a chrysalis state, if 
tbe ears of corn were examined, these little black 
flies might be observed excessively busy about them. 
They were engaged in searching for tbe caterpillars 
of tbe wheat- midge, and they laid but one egg in a 
caterpillar. This egg turned to a grub, and gradually 
devoured tbe caterpillar, not touching tbe vital parts 
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until full grown, and ultimately these midge cater' 
pillars became nothing more than a shell, and died. 
This was similar to the case of the common cabbage 
caterpillar. Stacks of corn, which were not thrashed 
out before June, were full of these wheat-midge 
chrysalis — there they were dormant, but ready to 
come out in the harvest. Consequently the stacks 
not thrashed out before June, supplied the surround- 
ing neighbourhood with an abundance of these de- 
structive littl? iusects. It was said that it was ne- 
cessary to the fanner’s interest, that the corn 
should be kept unthrasbed until after June. Perhaps 
so, but of two evils they should chooso the least, and 
it might be expedient to thrash out before June, and 
a means found of preserving it in as good a state as 
if it were unthrasbed. This autumn he was much 
surprised in examining the ears of wheat which be 
had plucked from a held belonging to Mr. Bennett, 
of Hitcbum, to hnd that on a slight calculation his 
crop must have suffered pretty nearly one third (so 
we understood the Rev. Professor) from the wheat- 
midge. Mr. Bennett himself said he was never so 
disappointed in a crop in his life— everybody thought 
he had the finest in the neighbourhood, while it turned 
out to be very trifling indeed. With respect to the 
keeping of corn and the practice of not thrashing it 
out until after June, the learned Professor observed, 
that it was a fact that corn would keep good for 
centuries, and referred to that found in the ancient 
granaries discoverd in recent times, and in the cata- 
combs of Egypt, where it bad luin for 3,000 years ; 
and within the last few months, it bad been recorded 
that some of these grains had been sown, and had 
vegetated. Having spoken of the ravages of the 
wheat-midge in the vineyards of Frauce, be proceeded 
to observe, that u French society offered a premium 
for the best mode of destroying these destructive 
insects, and the following Bimple remedy was adopted. 
It was the custom of moths in general to fly to a 
light, particularly the males did this, and a gentleman 
induced a proprietor to hang 200 lamps about bis 
vineyard, with little fleating lighted wicks, protected 
by a glass. Beneath every one of these lamps be 
placed a saucer of oil, and the moths flying against 
the lamps, dropped into the oil, by which means, in 
the course of two hours, upwards of 30,000 of these 
moths fell into the oil and were destroyed. By attack- 
ing them boldly in this way, nearly the whole produce 
of the vineyard was saved (Hear, hear, hear ), He 
should conclude his lecture by statiug that the prin- 
cipal advantage of the study of these diseases, he 
conceived to be tbis, that upon the old proverb of" a 
penny saved is a penny got” — a bushel undestroyed 
was equivalent to a bushel grown ( Loud cheer*). 
Therefore, if they were to increase the main produce 
of Englaud, there were two ways to do it — not only 
to secure increased crops, but to prevent a vast 
amount of destruction which would go as so much 
saved CHear), His own attention had hitherto ra- 
ther been directed to the saving system than to pro- 
ducing increased quantities. But he and other gen- 
tlemen bad been appointed as a committee, to procure 
all the varieties of wheat known in Euglund and 
abroad, for the purpose of forming a general calcu- 
lation of each and there was now in progress a sys- 
tem for arranging these and making experiments 
with them. And he trusted that in lime a museum 
would exist in London, where every one might see 
for himself which was the best, by trying it on his 
own soil in different ways. Thus an improved pro- 
duce might be discovered (Hear, and applause), la 
this undertaking he should be happy to receive the 
assistance and information of any practical agricul- 
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turists ( Loud cheers). The reverend and learned 
Professor then concluded his lecture. 

Mr. Last proposed a vote of thanks, on behalf of 
the Farmers’ Club, to Professor Ilenslow, for de- 
livering tbis scientific and excellent lecture (Much 
cheering ), 

Mr. Newman seconded the motion, which was 
carried by acclamation. 

Professor Henslow briefly acknowledged tbe com- 
pliment, and stated that be was ready at all times to 
assist in the discussions of the Hadleigh Farmers’ 
Club. 

Several toasts were afterwards drunk, and speeches 
made, and nt a seasonable hour tbe company 
broke up, highly pleased with tbe proceedings of tbe 
evening. 

[Tbe Report of tbe Club shall appear in our next 
number.] 


ON THE REPORT OF THE CHART- 
HAM FARMER’S CLUB. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMERS MAGAZINE. 

In your Mazazine for tbis month, 1 find the Chart- 
ham Farmer’s Club have come to a decision upon 
tbe best mode of feeding tbeir horses ; in which I 
find they say cwt. sanfoin is sufficient for four 
horses for one week. Now I wish to know whether 
tbis is an error in the printing or a fact! as we, in 
our part of the county, cannot understand it, and 
hope to find in your next magazine, one of tbe 
members of the above Club, will readily explain it. 
For 1] cwt., which is three trusses for four horses, 
for one week, seems to me impossible to be suffi- 
cient. The allowance of oats and beans, Ac., is 
about tbe same as we give. 

I also wish to ask whether in tbe four-course 
system it is advisable to sow your early fed off tur- 
nips with wheat ; we do it, thinking it is better to 
rob tbe last season of about 1 2 acres or so every 
year, tbis quantity being fed off in time for wheat, 
than lettiug it lay thiough the winter idle with the 
sheep dressing at the top, thereby losing a great 
deal of the goodness of ths dressing by being to 
exposed. On the other hand, will it do to have 
wheat come so often, viz., turnips wheat, seeds 
wheat, instead of turnips, barley, seeds, wheat ; 
and 1 hope to find some experienced farmer will an- 
swer this, (being u wheat stubble before turnips, it 
makes wheat cooie three times in five years,) we 
only sow half seeds and half tares, thereby making 
our seeds come only once in eight years, by ex- 
changing with the tnres, the same with the barley 
and oats, consequently tbe turnips and wheat only 
come once in four years, excepting when I rob the 
lent season as above, and 1 doubt whether we are 
doing right in so doing. At tbe same time it seems 
n pity to let your turnip fields fed off lay bare 
through tbe winter, to be ploughed and sowed in 
the spring. 1 also wish to ask any of your readers 
whether they can show me a profitable account of 
suckling, changing the cows, with rent of meadows, 
oilcake and hay, and man's time, and sucklers; 
as 1 find by taking all these things into account 
there is nothing left for tbe farmer ; I have asked 
many myself, nud the only answer I can get, is, 1 
think they do pay, but I cannot tell you, 1 keep no 
account ; and I fear farmers do a great deal at a 
loss in ignorance, by neglecting keepiog proper 
accounts. I hope to find soofte able person will an- 
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swer this question, and if be can show me tbat suck- 
ling pays— after taking into consideration the rent 
of meadows and expenses as before stated — I shall 
be obliged to him ; but if I am answered with 
silence, then 1 say why not do away with such in- 
sipid food as real, which is very unwholesome and 
no advantage to any one, but a loss to the country ; 
and let your meadows be cut and your aftergrass 
for sheep or horses, if they will not come to a cut, 
sheep them, and the sucklers weaned and reared, to 
make roast beef ; your yards would yield much 
better dung by flitting or feeding bullocks with cake, 
as cows only have cake when in full milk, for the 
butcher or the marshes, as you please, by giving 
much or little cake to cows only kept to supply 
milk and for breeding, by which means we should 
make more beef and no veal, doing away with un- 
wholesome, indigestible food, for the best food, 
giving the farmer a profit instead ef no profit, and 
doing the country a great good, by giving a greater 
supply of beef, and thereby rendering it cheaper. 

Kent* Addis Jackson. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
BEES. 

UV TIIOMAS WARD JESTON, K8Q., HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 

( From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society •) 

I have found by experience my plan for the 
management of bees, and mode of taking their super- 
fluous honey, without destroying the parent hive, 
fully to succeed : in a bee-country it will afford the 
cottager a very ample return for his trouble, and not 
require so much watching as the old plan — for the 
older the hive is, the leas chance will there be of 
swarming, but a greater chance of a large deposit of 
honey. I have kept bees more than twenty years ; 
have tried Huish’s, Nutt’s, and various other plans; 
bet tbe one suggested by this industrious insect itself 
I have found to bo tbe moat simple, cheap, and suc- 
cessful, and will not cost the cottager more than 
sixpence to adopt, in addition to bis old hives. 

Some years ago I placed an empty butter-tub 
under tbe board on which the hive rested ; the sun 
cracked tbe board, and the bees enlarging the opening, 
took possession of the tub, and, after filling their 
own hive, deposited 26 lbs. of honey and comb in 
the tub below. This I took possession of for my 
own use, leaving their hive full of honey for their 
winter’s consumption. By improving on tbis simple 
plan, I have carried off the prizes for honey at the 
Henley Horticultural Society for tbe last four years. 
A board, half an inch in thickness, 18 inches in 



butter-tub. Tbe tub should be placed under tbe 
hive as early as March ; tbe bees having a great dislike 
to any disturbance of their arrangements. I last 
year took upwards of 40 lbs. of honey in this way, 
although the season was so bad, and an ample supply 
of food was left for tbe bees to subsist on during the 


winter. This plan will prove a good substitute for 
tbe *< rear” used to enlarge tbe common hive ; with 
this advantage, tbat a supply of honey can be ob- 
tained from tbe strong swarms as well as tbe old 
hives. 

I have never found occasion to feed the bees from 
which honey had been taken in the mode described ; 
but previously tqthe adoption, I was in tbe habit of 
feeding them with coarse sugar boiled in beer and a 
little old wax-comb, to the consistence of a syrup. 
As an experiment I once fed some bees with treacle, 
made from gratiug 112 lbs. of beetroot, pressing 
from it one gallon of juice, and boiling this with 
one tea-spoonful of sulphuric acid (commonly called 
oil of vitriol) and three tea-spoonfuls of common 
chalk, or whiting in powder, which will clarify it 
and throw off all impurities, leaving, on evaporation, 
a clear syrup fit for feeding bees. 

There is little or no gorse or heath near Henley, 
and tbe character of the country is arable. Tbe 
market-price of virgin honey (such as is obtained on 
my plan) is in the town from Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. per 
pound, and the wax from ls.6d. to 2s. 

The following are the weights of seven hives, 
taken in April 1838, from which honey bad been 
taken in the previous autumo, and yet the season of 
1838 proved so bad tbat I obtained no honey that 
autumn, and two of tbe hives perished in the fol- 
lowing winter:— 


Hive No. 1. 



28 lbs. 

„ *• 



*8 „ 

„ 3. 



25 „ 

„ 4- 



25 „ 

„ 5. 



24 „ 

„ 6. 



23 „ 

„ 7 . 



22 „ 


This season ray five old hives, and Nutt’s hive also, 
are in full vigour and operation. 

llenley-on-Thame *, Oxfordshire , May, 18-10. 


SUPERIOR PLOUGHS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP TIIE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — A llow us, through the medium of your re- 
spectable and widely circulated journal, to draw tbe 
attention of tbe agricultural public to a very valuable 
plough which wo have used for some years pest, 
doing so under a full conviction it is a duty we owe 
to the public, as well ss to tbe bumble individual its 
inventer and maker, an ingenious practical Ploughman , 
John Adams, Cotton-end, Northampton. 

The best proof we can give of its superiority, is 
its having for some time past obtained tbe best prises 
at agricultural meetings ; we more particularly allude 
to those annually held at Lord Spencer’s farm at 
Brampton, where they have competed with all tbe 
best ploughs in the neighbourhood, and always ob- 
tained prizes ; as also at tbe great Cottesmore meet- 
ing held on tbe 13th of last month, two of them con- 
tended against about 40 of the best ploughs in tbe 
kingdom (the match being open to all England), 
and brought home the two first prizes in class 2. 
See account of tbis meeting in the Leicester or 
Stamford papers. We have recommended him to 
attend the Smithfield Show, and to give every pub- 
licity to his invention. We shall be very happy to 
give any information to gentlemen willing to patro- 
nize tbis worthy individual, and are Sir, your obliged 
servants. 

W. Shaw, Jas. Rice, W. Shaw. Juo. 

Cotton-end , Northampton, Nov, 20th, 
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AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
AND MUSEUMS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ESSEX STANDARD. 

Mr. Editor,— Through the medium of your valuable 
aod widely circulated paper 1 would beg to call the at- 
teulion of your agricultural readers to the great benefit 
that might be derived from the establishment of libra- 
ries and museums, in connexion with the agricultural 
societies of Essex. It is well known that all other pro* 
fessioDs have their libraries, whether clerical, medical, 
or legal ; and are not the science and arts of agriculture 
worthy of receiving every attention that may contribute 
to their advancement? Is not every individual in her 
Majestv's dominions interested in this art? Has not 
government afforded every encouragement to the cul- 
ture of the soil, knowing well that on it depended the 
prosperity of Britain as u nation, and the comfort and 
happiness of the people? But who are to exteud our 
knowledge of agriculture, and by what means can it be 
done ? Works are daily issuing from the press, convey- 
ing the experiments of philosophers and the invaluable 
experience of practical farmers. To whom can such 
men look for patronage, but to such societies as these 
that are now established throughout the country ? Who 
can deny that local societies nave done incalculable 
good, both in the improvements of stock, and the pro- 
duction of seeds and roots ? We are thankful for all 
this ; but there is no good reason that we should be sa- 
tisfied whilst more good may be accomplished. The 
dissemination of reports of experiments seems to be the 
only means by which the science may be enabled to 
keep pace with the arts. Agriculture has been often 
much retarded by the ignorance and prejudice of those 
who should have cherished it with a fatherly tenderness. 
Many who would peruse a treatise on husbandry are 
deprived from the want of the knowledge which is the 
best and the cheapest, 6cc. The Farmer’s Almanac and 
Calender for 1841 gives much interesting information, but 
1 shall not trespass on the time of your readers by even a 
bare enumeration of the advantages that would accrae to 
the farmer and the community at large from following 
this suggestion, nor the best means that might be adopted 
for the procuring of libraries und museums. I merely 
wish to bring this subject under their serious considera- 
sioa, and would be glad to hear the opinion ef some of 
your readers ; and subscribe at present, 

Greenstead , Dee: 2. Q. Q. 

AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 

We notice, with the utmost satisfaction, and with 
the warmest approval, the proceedings of a late meet- 
ing at Loughrea, in the province of Connaught, ns 
we find them reported in the columns of our excel- 
lent contemporary, the Dublin Monitor. The objects 
of the meeting were two — the formation of an agri- 
cultural society, and the institution of an agricultural 
school, in connexion with the Board of National 
Education. Our readers are aware that there exists 
at present/connected with this board, a school of agri- 
culture and a model farm, established at the village 
of Glasnevin, in the suburbs of the Irish capital. 
The experiment haviug been eminently successful, 
the enlightened man who set it on foot, felt a natural 
anxiety to afford the rural districts the benefit of the 
like institutions ; and we are justified in drawing the 
best auguries from the commencement of their pro- 
vincial operations beyond the Shannon. W e cannot 
put our readers in possession of the spirit and objects 
of the I>oagbrea meeting in any better way than by 
requesting their attention to a few extracts from the 
admirable speech of Mr. Blake, the Chief Remem- 
brancer for Ireland, and a commissioner of the Board 
of Education, who lent the aid of his great abilities 
and experience upon the occasion. 

Mr. Blake explained in the most interesting and 
lucid manner, the connection of schools of agriculture 


with the general principles of the system of national 
education, and the peculiar importance of such semi- 
naries in an agricultural country like Ireland. 

“ It bad been his duty to make inquiries into the 
state and condition of the poor of Ireland, and to 
report to the Crown upon the subject ; and it had also 
been his duty to make inquiries into the general state 
of education in Ireland ; and it was his duty at pre- 
sent to take part in administering that system which 
the liberality of tbe government bad established for 
the good and prosperity of the poorer classes 
(Cheers). These duties enabled him to become ac- 
quainted, both with tbe domestic condition of the 
poorer classes, und with tbe state of education in the 
country — (hear) ; und he could not conceive means 
better calculated for tbe improvement of tbe poorer 
classes, than by promoting good education. When 
be spoke of good education let him not be understood 
as speaking merely of reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing (Hear). They mightteacha man to read, write, 
and cipher, and yet give him no education ; for he 
(Mr. Blake) considered that education was that 
which was to form the mind, and which was not only 
to fit a man so as to go through the world, and to 
keep himself, so far as nature and circumstances 
would enable him, above poverty, but above all, to 
prepare himself for his last and great end (Loud 
cheers). That was the principle they had overacted 
upon, and that was the principle they intended to 
sustain — and be trusted that they would be enabled, 
by a continuance of that line of conduct, to confer 
material benefit upon the people, provided tbe coun- 
try enabled them not only to give that species of 
education — such as reading, writing, ciphering — but 
that education which would prepare the poorer 
classes for the walks of life for which they were 
destined — which would give them an opportunity, 
by pursuing a life of honest industry, to advance 
themselves in society, which would elevate them 
from poverty to competence, and train them up in 
habits of good order and industry (Cheers). That 
would train them up in habits of peace, obedience to 
tbe laws — and also in that principle which he (Mr. 
Blake) had remembered ever to have been tbe ruling 
principle of the people of that part of the country, 
devotion and loyalty to their sovereign (Cheers). 
Yes, that was tbe species of education the board were 
desirous of affording ; and when he reflected that Ire- 
land was essentially, he might say, an agricultural coun- 
try — when he bore in mind that agriculture alone 
afforded employment to tbe great moss of the people, 
and when he considered that agriculture — they would 
pardon him for saying it— was in a backward state— 
(hear, hear) — he unhesitatingly came to the conclu- 
sion, that to forward their agricultural interests, and 
to improve tbe people in that respect, nothing could 
bo more desirable than to establish agricultural 
schools throughout the country, that would give to 
tbe children of the poorer class and the peasantry 
generally, education in the farm-yard, — that would 
teach them wlmt to do, and do successfully. (Laud 
cheers ). It had been observed to him within the last 
few weeks, that Ireland stood in need of capital, for 
want of which her people could not advance forward 
in any branch of education and improvement in com- 
parison with other countries. Why, there could be 
no more mistaken opinion than this. True it was 
that their wealth was not considerable, but be would 
tell them that the best capital they could possess, 
was the capital which consisted in industrious habits. 
He was speaking truly (Hear). The best capital 
they could possess was the existence of good order, 
good-will towards each other, and industrious habits* 
That was to be sure an invisible capital— one they 
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could not perceive with their eyes, but it was one 
thst produced money — the absence of which they 
gave as a reason why Ireland could not advance her* 
self (Cheers). Me would ask them to look at Spain, 
that had the mines of Mexico and Peru in its posses- 
sion. Was it rich notwithstanding? Compare it 
with England, that had neither, and what would they 
find ? Why, that Englaud was iudebled for all that 
she possessed, and the flourishing condition of her 
affairs, to the habits of industry in which her people 
were trained up — and which characterized them 
wherever they were to be met ( Hear hear). In 
Eogland, the children of the poorer classes, from 
their earliost childhood, receive most important edu- 
cation from the industrious bahits of those who are 
older than they are, and whose agricultural operations 
they witness and acquire a knowledge of ( Hear , 
hear ). Besides, they imbibe early notions of clean- 
liness, and of every thing calculated to secure do- 
mestic comfort, from the general attention they see 
exhibited in these respects around them. He had 
been for some years of opinion that such schools as 
were proposed would be of great benefit to the 
country. He had taken an active part in establishing 
and superintending one at Glasnevin, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, and which they meant as a 
model farm for J reland. The teachers of the national 
schools were instructed at that farm, which contained 
thirty-one Irish acres, which were equal to fifty 
English ones ; and here he (Mr. Blake) would ob- 
serve that the commissioners did not, as might be 
thought, farm to try an experiment (Hear). The 
farmer paid for that land 8/. an acre — it was very 
fine land to be sure, and he had u considerable profit 
by it {Hear). He (Mr. Blake) had mentioned this 
fact to a person some weeks ago, and it was urged 
by this person, that as the farmer lived so near Dub- 
lin he got manure at a cheap rate. His reply was 
this ; he was not permitted to draw manure from 
Dublin, but to procure it offhia own farm ( Hear t 
hear), i bis farmer of the model farm at Glasnevin 
rented 18 acres of oats and wheat, 4} acres of tur- 
nips and mangel wurzel, 8 acres of potatoes, with 
about 3 acres of cabbages, carrots, &c., and 14 acres 
of grass. These crops afforded him sufficient food 
for his cattle throughout the year. Now be (Mr. 
Blake) wished the meeting to observe that the far- 
mer of whom he spoke had altogether thirty-one 
liish acres, or 31 acres 3 & perches statute measure ; 
and how much stock did they think he had? They 
had heard what wheat, oats, &c. &c., he had. His 
stock consisted of 4 horses, 13 milch cows, 3 heifers, 
and 3 calves — in all 16 head of cattle and 3 calveB, 
and he had at present 11 large pigs ( Hear ). The 
milch cows, besides supplying bis (the farmer's) 
family with milk and butter, made him on an average, 
during the year, 13s. 6d. per day, or 28 2/. 7s. per 
year, paying at the rate of better than 5/. per acre by 
the cattle alone. This should be considered, that he 
got no extraordinary price for his produce — the 
usual rates being in summer for new milk 8d. per 
gallon, and for butler lOd. per lb. In winter lOd. 
per gallon for milk, and for butter Is. per lb. His 
rent per annum amounted to 257/., and, with taxes 
and incidental expenses, his yearly expenditure 
amounted to 270/. 10s, ( Hear, hear, hear). This 
farmer, on balancing his accounts of last year, found 
that for the year he bad a clear profit of 30/., besides 
the farm produce for his family. He bad a great 
many difficulties and disadvantages to contend with, 
which would not again occur, up to the present date. 
He had paid nearly 130/. of his rent; and would be 
given to the 1st of March to pay the remainder by 
the cattle; besides, he had all his grain and the 


greater part of bis potatoes to dispose of, so that 
upon the whole he might safely calculate on at least 
10 OL of profit, independent of the keep of his family 
in potatoes, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, bacon, poul- 
try, vegetables, &c. &c. ; and the modes by which he 
could accomplish all this were as follow : — A scien- 
tific rotation, judicious cropping, but above all by 
the green crops, which enabled him to ket»p au in- 
creased quantity of cattle in the house, winter and 
summer, and of course on little ground, which sup- 
plied an immensity of manure (Hear, heur). This 
(continued Mr. Blake) was cheering intelligence, 
and would prove of immense service as an example 
to others. The teacher of the model farm instructs 
bis pupils every morning for one hour ; they then get 
their breakfasts; they afterwards go to the field aad 
work all day to dinner ; and if it he a fine day, there 
is no fixed hour for that repast, as they take advan- 
tage of the sunshine ; and after dinner they turn to 
industry again till sunset closes their labour for the 
day (Hear ). The pupils were subsequently for two 
or three years instructed in agricultural science, 
which on each succeeding day they see carried into 
practice (Hear, hear). The teachers, when they 
came up to Dublin, insinuated that there must be a 
degree of deception practised when they were told 
that the cows were kept within doors; but when 
they became more intimately acquainted with all the 
circumstances concerning them, they then became 
satisfied, particularly when they saw that they were 
kept in good condition, and guve a considerable quan- 
tity of milk {Hear). These three milch cows were 
sent out to exercise during a small portion of the 
day, but they then returned to a concern appropriated 
for them, and they (the Board) had ascertained that 
during the whole year round they gave more milk 
than the cows that were left out to graze (Hear, 
hear). He (Mr. Blake) might mention that a visit 
had been paid by a lady to the school at Glasnevin, 
whose name it was only necessary to repeat to be 
greeted with every demonstration of respect — he al- 
luded to Lady Clanricarde (l^md cheers). She went 
there to satisfy herself — she ascertained what quan- 
tity of milk the cows gave, and expressed her ap- 
proval of the system ( Hear , hear, and cheers). Those 
who are engaged on this model farm are not only 
obliged to currycomb the cow, but they must keep the 
pig-sty clean, and the pig washed (Loud laughter). 
When the young men came up to town for instruction, 
they became very hoity-toity when given the general 
business of the place to do ; but when it came to the 
washing of the pig, they grunted as mnch as ever the pig 
had done (Continued laughter). Some of them said 
they would not do such a thing, but he (Mr. Blake) 
had said to them, that they ought to know that 
cleanliness was as necessary to the brute creation 
ns to mankind ; and, by the bye, mankind were 
improving in habits of cleanliuess as Father Mat- 
thew was progressing in his moral work (Hear, 
hear , and cheers). That reverend gentleman achieved 
a reform almost miraculous, and the country was 
greatly indebted to him (Hear, hear). He moved 
in a circle of perpetual benevolence, doing the great- 
est possible good to society in general, and he (Mr, 
Blake ) would call upon those who valued the bene-* 
fits that advocate of temperance bad conferred on 
society, and still ooqtinqed to extend to it, to come 
forward and aid that cause in advancing the pros- 
pects of the people by a system of agricultural im- 
provement.” (Loud cheers). These lessons of self- 
dependence are above price ; the people of Ireland 
stand in need of them; aad there never was a mo- 
ment when it was of so much consequence to put 
them forward, as Mr. Blake did upon this occasion* 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS 

USED IN 

AGRICULTURE AND ITS KINDRED 
SCIENCES. 

(from the cultivator.) 

ATMOSPHERE. That mass of thin, elastic, and 
usually invisible fluid, in which the earth floats, 
and with which that and other bodies are sur- 
rounded. The height of the atmosphere is 
calculated at 46 miles ; its pressure on the earth 
to be equal to that of a column of water 32J feet 
high, and on the body of a middling sized man at 
32,440 pounds. The density of the atmosphere 
diminishes in geometrical, while the height in- 
creases in arithmetical progression. In all the 
fnnetions of animal and vegetable life, the atmo- 
sphere acts a most important part. It is composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen, carbonic gas. aqueous 
vapour, and a minute quantity of hydrogen. In 
addition to these permanent ingredients, it con- 
tains a multitude of other substances, in the form 
of vapour or gas, varying in kind and quantity 
according to circumstances, bat all exercising 
more or less an inflnence on the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. Of those that affect the animal, 
that undetermined something called miasma, which 
produces diseases to such an extent as to render 
some of the most fertile districts of the globe 
scarcely habitable, may be adduced ; and of those 
that act on the vegetable, the ammoniacal pro- 
ducts, the result of fermentation, may be men- 
tioned. By stirring the earth, the absorptiou of 
these atmospheric agents is greatly promoted, and 
the consequent vegetation of plants proportionably 
accelerated. 

AWNS. The long bristle-likc terminations of 
the envelope of the kernel in some kinds of plants, 
is termed the awn or heard. It is particularly 
conspicuous in some kinds of winter wheat, in 
roost varieties of spring wheat, and in all the kinds 
of barley. Wheat without beards can be con- 
verted into the bearded, and vice versa, by 
changing the sowing from autumn to spring, or 
from spring to autumn. Of all grains, barley is 
the most liberally provided with this formidable 
appendage. 

AZOTE. A ga9, which constitutes the most im- 
portant portion of the air, and is sometimes called 
nitrogen, because one of the most essential pro- 
perties of its base is that, in conjunction with 
oxygen, it composes nitric acid. Though in itself 
fatal to animal life, it abounds in animal substances, 
and forms ammonia with their hydrogen when 
burned. The great difference between animal and 
vegetable substances lies in this, the former contains 
azote, and the latter is destitute of it. Owing to its 
feeble affinity for other substances, the number of 
compounds into which azote enters is small, and 
its influence on agriculture, with the exception of 
its effect when combined with auimal matter, pro- 
portionably limited. 

BACON. The flesh of swine that has been sub- 
jected to the process of smoking over a wood fire 
is termed bacon : but the parts to which this term 
is most usually applied, and which are usually 
chosen for bacon, are the hams, and the cheeks or 
jowls. A good ham is one of the most excellent 
kinds of food, and this goodness in a great 
measure is depending on their preparation. The 
kinds most celebrated are the Westphalia, princi- 
pally brought from Hamburgh, the Hampshire, from 


England, and in the United States, the Virginia or 
southern ham generally. It is not known that 
there is anything peculiar in the feeding or 
pickling the Hamburgh hams, hot their superiority 
is attributed to the manner in which they are 
smoked. This is performed in large chambers in 
the third or fourth stories of buildings, to which 
smoke is conducted in tubes from fires of oak or 
maple chips in the cellar of the building. In 
passing this distance, the vapour which smoke 
usually holds is deposited, and the hams are per- 
fectly dry and cool during the whole process. The 
Hampshire bacon is made from pork not scalded 
in dressing, but deprived of the hair by quick fires 
of straw or other combustible materials. This 
singeing is repeated two or three times as the case 
may require, when the hog is cut up, pickled, and 
carefully smoked* These hams are particularly 
hard and fine, which is attributed to the skin not 
having been softened by scaldiug. The Virginia 
or southern hams are supposed to owe much of 
their superior flavonr to the animals being allowed 
to run at large the most of the time of feeding ; 
to their heing much in the woods, and wild, giving 
more firmness to the muscles ; and to their 
feeding much on acorns and other products of the 
forests. Virginia hams are usually small, the 
hogs themselves rarely weighing over two 
hundred ; and the pickling and smoking per- 
formed in the be9t manner. The great defects in 
smoking commonly are, the hams are too near the 
fire, and the house is too tight. The hams are in 
consequence kept too warm from the fire, and the 
condensation of the vapour keeps them wet. 
Dryness while smoking is indispensable to good 
bacon. 

BA RK. Modern writers on vegetable physiology 
divide plants into exogenous and endogenous ; in 
the first of which the additions that constitute 
growth are made successively on the exterior side 
of the parts from which they proceed, and in the 
last the growth is the result of additions made in- 
ternally. The trees of northern regions, such as 
the pine, oak, and elm, belong to the first class ; 
the trees of tropical climes, such as the palm, 
cane, bamboo, and all grain bearing plants, belong 
to the last. The first named trees or plants only 
have a proper bark. In this class of vegetables, 
every year adds a new layer of wood, which is the 
alburnum , and a new layer of bark, which is de- 
nominated the liber . Bark, then, is divided into 
three parts ; the inner layer called the liber, 
the zone of successive outer layers, called the cel- 
lular envelope, and the exterior surface of this en- 
velope, which is termed the epidermis. A cross 
section of the bark of the basswood or elm will 
exhibit this structure in perfection. Hie bark 
exercises an important influence in preserving 
plants from the effect of frost, and the alburnum 
from injury, and cannot be removed without in- 
flicting severe or fatal injuries to the trees. A 
healthy and clean bark is essential to a vigorous 
growth ; and an occasional wash of soap, lime, or 
ashes, is found beneficial when trees are attacked 
by insects or mosses. 

BARLEY. One of the common cultivated grains, 
in use from time immemorial, and extensively 
cultivated. It has a thick spike, with long awns 
attached to the kernel. It is divided into several 
kinds, of which the most common are the long 
eared or two rowed barley, the square or sl^. 
rowed, and sprat or battle door barley. The sit 
rowed is most commonly cultivated in the north 
of England and Scotland, having the reputation 
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of being the hardiest plant. In this country the 
long eared or two rowed has usually obtained the 
preference, producing a whiter, fairer grain, and 
smutting lets than other kinds. Barley in this 
country is principally used for malting ; in other 
countries it is extensively used for bread, and for 
feeding cattle. Barley has met with little favour 
in this country as food for horses, but there is 
nothing improper in the grain, as is evident from 
the fact that barley is almost the only grain given 
to horses in the east, where the best and finest 
horses are found, The difficulty lies in the mode 
of feeding. Barley is one of the best substitutes 
for corn in making pork. It requires a rich soil, 
rather moist than dry ; and the ground should bo 
made fine before the seed is sown. From two to 
two and a half bushels of seed per acre is the usual 
quantity allowed. 

BAROMETER. An instrument for measuring 
the weight of the air. Torricelli was the inventor, 
about the beginning of the 1 7th century. Torri- 
celli reasoned that as the pressure of the at- 
mosphere was equal to a column of water about 
33 fest high, mercury, which is nearly 14 times 
heavier, would rise about 30 inches, and the result 
justified his conclusion. The changes in the 
height of the column of mercury preceding, or 
during changes of the weather, have given great 
value to this instrument, and obtained for it, 
among common people, the name of the weather 
ffUut , as foretelling the weather. It is a most 
valuable instrument at sea, its rapid fall previous 
to violent storms putting the manner on his guard, 
and since its use has been understood has been 
the means of saving many valuable vessels and 
lives annually. It might be of essential service to 
farmers ; but as yet has not received from them the 
attention it deserves, as connected with me- 
teorology, a science in which they are so much 
interested. 

BASIN. A term in geology, used to designate a 
section of country converging to a point lower 
than the remainder, which part is most usually 
occupied by lakes, swamps, or rivers. Thus we 
speak of the basin of the Hudson, north of the 
Highlands; that of the Mohawk, above little 
Falls ; or the basins of Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario. The best defined basins of Europe are 
those of London and Paris. The first of these 
basins is a bed of clay in some places 700 feet in 
thickness. The basin of Paris is formed of chalk, 
alternating with limestone, marls, and gypsum. 

BAULK. Ground left unturned between the 
furrow-slices in ploughing, and also strips of 
ground usually in grass between ploughed ridges, 
ms in common field lands. These are the European 
definitions ; in this country farmers give the term 
rather wider definition, and include the strips of 
grass land that border ploughed fields, and occupied 
by fences, Ac. When fences are removed, such 
baulks are found the richest part of the fields. 
Few things indicate more clearly the general 
skill aud conduct of the farmer than the 
baulks of his fields. The skilful plough- 
man is at once distinguished by his baulks, or 
rather by the absence of them, except where pre- 
vention is impossible. In such cases every pre- 
caution is taken to keep them from weeds and 
rubbish of all kinds. 

BEAN. The plants that come under this desig- 
nation are of two species, Phateohu and View, 
To the first belong the varieties of pole and bush 
beans usually cultivated in gardens, while the 
(ast, Vida f aba , is the bean known as the Windsor 


or horse bean, cultivated extensively in England 
as afield bean, and considered as of great value as 
food for animals of all kinds. In Europe, the 
bean is used, mixed either with peas or oats or 
alone, ground into meal, for feeding horses, 
fattening pork, or even as food for man. It is 
considered one of the roost nutritive kinds of food ; 
but in this country is little used, corn-meal being 
considered a preferable substitute to bean-meal, 
either for man or beast. The prices which are ob- 
tained for the common white bean would seem to 
render it a proper article of culture on light soils, 
where it succeeds better than on thoso of a heavier 
kind. 

BEER. A liquor produced by brewing together 
malt, bops, ana water ; and when properly made 
is a nouiisbing and wholesome drink. Beer is, 
however, like most of the other liquors of com- 
merce and trade, adulterated to a frightful extent 
by the introduction of ingredients of a cheaper 
nature than malt or hops, if not absolutely noxious 
or poisonous in their effects on the system. The 
quantity of beer consumed by English labourers 
is astonishing, especially during harvest, when it 
is provided by the employer. The greater part of 
the barley grown in this country, as well as in 
England, is made into beer, though the establish- 
ments for the manufacture here are on a small 
scale, compared with the magnificent and ex- 
pensive ones of that country. If the good old 
home-brewed beer, from malt and hops, oould be 
substituted for strong beer or whiskey, among the 
classes that consume the most of these drinks, we 
think the health and morals of the country would 
receive a decided improvement. 

BEET. A common vegetable, of which there 
are several varieties, such as the scarce and 
common beet of our gardens, the mangel wurtxel 
or field beet, cultivated for cattle, and the white 
Siberian beet, grown principally for the sugar 
manufacture. The mangel wurtxel is a valuable 
root, producing heavy crops, and being excellent 
food for sheep, fattening animals, and for milch 
cows. It requires a rich loam. The manufacture 
of sugar from beets in its most improved state 
consists in slicing the roots thin after they are well 
washed, drying them thoroughly in ovens, 
grinding them to powder, and then by putting 
this powder into water dissolving the sogar while 
the fibre and the mucilage, which rendered the 
crystallization difficult, remains unchanged, and Is 
separated from the sweet solution by straining. 
This is then evaporated, and the syrup crystallized 
in the usual manner. Beets thus treated yield from 
eight to ten per cent. For cooking, medium sized 
beets are to be preferred, as they are found to be 
sweeter and less fibrous than those of larger size. 
Unlike most other roots, beets are fit for use as 
soon as they attain a sufficient size ; but it does 
not attain its full perfection till October, and when 
wanted for winter use should stand as long as con- 
sistent with safety from frost. 

BEE. ( Api t mellifica , L.) A bymenopteros in* 
sect, of the family Apiaria , and well known as the 
honey bee. The valuable products of this insect, 
and its singular habits and instincts, have caused 
it to receive more attention than has perhaps been 
given to any other, (unless the silk worm is ex- 
cepted;) and the naturalists of Europe, mmyn 
whom we may mention Reaumur, Cuvier, and 
Huber, have each largely written on this subject. 
The treatise of Huber is a model of such investi- 
gation and writing, and though later observation 
would seem to indicate that on some points be had 
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boen mistaken, still his work is likely to remain 
the standard authority in the natural history of 
the bee. 

There are three sorts of individuals that make 
op a community or hive of bees, The female 
mother, or, as she is usually called, the Queen, the 
males or drones, aud the working bees. These last 
have been improperly termed neuters , since the 
experiments of Huber show they are females, and 
may at the pleasure of the community, and by an 
interesting process, be converted into the prolific 
Queen of the hive. Reaumur asserts that the 
female in the spring lays as many as 12,010 eggs 
in the space of 24 days. The product of the bee 
is of four kinds, the honey, wax, pollen, and pro- 
polis. The honey is drawn from the flowers, and 
undergoes little change, as is evident from its occa- 
sionally partaking of the narcotic or intoxicating 
effects of the plants from which it is derived. Age 
usually deprives it of these noxious qualities. 
The wax is elaborated from the honey by the bee. 
It is formed between the abdominal rings of the 
working bees into plates, and is used for making 
the combs. Th q pollen or bee bread, , under diffe- 
rent modifications appears so constitute a large 
part of the food of the bees snd their larva; ; 
while the propolis is used for lining the hives, 
closing unnecessary holes, &c. The working bees, 
snd the queen also, secrete an active poison, 
which is retained in a small bladder at the root of 
the stings, and through which it is ejected into 
the wound by pressure. The Mexicans have a 
bee, an excellent worker, domesticated like our 
common bee, but which has no sting, and in its 
habits is as harmless as the bouse fly. Several 
attempts to introduce them into tho United States 
have failed ; we believe from their inability to en- 
dure the cold of our winters. Air. Weeks, of 
Vermont, has paid more attention to the bee than 
probably any other individual in the United States, 
and he has in several valuable papers given to the 
public the result of his observations, correcting 
errors into which others have fallen, and disclosing 
many new and valuable facts in regard to their 
habits and proper treatment. 

BEEF. Of all kinds of auimal food used, it is 
believed there is none finer flavoured, more easily 
digested, or more nutritious than beef ; certainly 
there is none more universally used as an article 
of human sustenance. To have beef in perfection 
it is necessary that the animal should be wall fed ; 
that the beast should be disposed to take oo fat at 
the points where it is of the most value ; that the 
pasture should he clean and free from noxious 
weeds, or if stall-fed, that the substances used for 
feeding shoflld be sweet, and such as will commu- 
nicate no unpleasant taste to the flesh ; and Anally, 
if salted, that the pickle should be carefully made, 
containing salt enough to preserve the meat per- 
fectly sweet, yet not enough to harden the lean to 
the consistence and colour of mahogany. Dried 
beef, properly prepared, is an excellent article, and 
one which should be found among the stores of 
every farmer. In the tropical regions beef is pre- 
served by being cut, as soon as killed. Into thin 
siloes, and thoroughly dried in the sun. Such 
beef, in the language of the country, is called 
jerked beef. In some parts of the world, par- 
ticularly in Abyssinia, beef is eaten raw. At a 
feast, the animal Is tied to the door post t the flesh 
it cut from the living beast, is served to the guests, 
the muscles still quivering with life, and the more 
distinct this action, the more highly is the flesh 
esteemed. 


BITUMEN* This is the name of a species in 
mineralogy, chiefly interesting as forming the ba- 
sis of a large part of the coals termed mineral coal, 
an article of vast importance to the arts, com- 
merce, and comforts of life. It has acquired 
several names, fVom its appearance in its different 
states of consistency. Naptha is a fluid, of a yel- 
lowish tinge, transparent, and with a peculiar 
odour. It consists of carbon 82.20, and hydrogen 
14.80. It is found in msny parts of the world. 
Petroleum is of thicker consistence than naptha, 
in some cases resembling in colour and consis- 
tence, common tar. It is in this state that it ia 
found in such vast quantities in the United States, 
principally at the salines on tho Kenhawa and 
Muskingum, at the depth of from 300 to 600 
feet. It is also found on the Olean creek in this 
state, and is the article known as Seneca oil. At 
Rainonhong in BIrmah, is a hill containing coal, 
in which more than 500 pits have been dug for 
the collection of the petroleum, and from which 
400,000 hogsheads are taken annually. Id boring 
for salt in 1838, on the Tombigbee river in Alaba- 
ma, at the depth of 600 feet, the miners struck a 
vein of petroleum, which, flowing over the top in 
immense quantities, spread itself over the river for 
some fifty miles, and in that state was set on fire, 
forming a striking and brilliant spectacle. Com- 
pact bitumen, or AsphaUwn , has lately attracted 
much notice from a new application, which, in 
connection with some other substances, has been 
made of it in paving streets, where its durability 
has been found to exceed granite. All the coal 
west of the Allegany mountains is bituminous, and 
some large beds of it occur on the east of this 
range. 

BLAST. A disease of plants, to which by diffe- 
rent writers has been given the name of blight, 
blast, and mildew. The latter, however, is evi- 
dently a distinct disease, and produced by different 
causes. Blast or blight has been divided into 
several varieties, affecting plants in different ways 
and with varying intensity. Among these may be 
mentioned blight originating from cold. The 
north or easterly winds of spring often produce 
this, by freezing the tender shoots, or by retarding 
the flow of the juices. Thus the young fruits are 
deprived of their nourishment, and fall from the 
stem. Blast or blight from sultry wet weather, 
originating contagious diseases of plants, is an- 
other of the forms noted, and mildew sometimes 
seems to result from this cause. The blight 
which sometimes strikes the grain of whole dis- 
tricts, would seem to be owing to atmospheric 
causes thus generated, since the disease appears 
to follow, and be governed by the course of the 
winds. Blast from the want of nourishment, Is 
another form of the disease, but of which the 
cause is usually obvious. Impoverished land, too 
great quantities of seed, or injudicious culture, 
may produce this blight, but in this country it is 
oftener observed as an effect of drought. Blast 
from fungi is the kind of blight which attacks 
grain also, and which has been erroneously attri- 
buted to particular plants, as the barberry bush, 
since the fungi on the leaves of this plant, and 
those that cause the blight in wheat, are elearlv 
distinct. 

BLINDNESS. No animal is so subject to blind- 
ness as the horse, and in most cases it can be 
clearly traced to the treatment they receive. Se- 
vere drawing in the harness, or racing, either on 
the course or otherways, will not unfrequently 
produce blindness, sometimes temporary, but 
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often permanent. An examination of the pupils 
of the eye, will most usually enable an observer to 
determine whether there is blindness or not. If 
the pupils, when exposed to light after being in a 
dark stable, contract, the horse is not blind ; if 
they contract unequally, or one not at. all, then 
the vision is imperfect, or gone in one of the eyes. 
The hand placed close over the eye for a few mi- 
nutes, so as to render the eye dark, will show the 
dilation or contraction of the pupil, when no other 
convenient means of excluding light are at hand. 
A horse, blind with both eyes, will usually have 
his ears in constant and rapid motion, directing 
them in quick succession to every quarter, relying 
on hearing rather than sight ; he will lift his feet 
high, as if he were stepping over some obstacle, 
when there is another actually in the way. It is 
a common saying, that w all-eyed horses are never 
blind. This is probably an error ; as there appears 
no difference in their structure to warrant such au 
Inference. 

BLOOD. The circulating fluid of animal bodies, 
and by means of which the functions of nutrition 
and life are carried on. Blood is usually divided 
Into arterial blood, which is that given by the 
lungs to the heart, and by that thrown into the 
arteries of the system, and the venous blood, 
which is returned to the lungs through the veins 
from the surface and extremities. The venous 
blood is of a dark purple hue when [passed into 
the lungs, and it leaves them of a rich vermillion 
colour. This change is effected by the absorption, 
while in the lungs, of oxygen, from the atmosphe- 
ric air with which they are filled in breathing. 
Messrs. Macaire and Marcet of Geneva, in a se- 
ries of experiments on the blood, demonstrated 
that the difference between arterial and venous 
blood, was as follows : — 

Carbon, Oxygen. Nitrogen. Hydrogen . 
Arterial blood, 50.2 26.3 16.3 ' 6.6 

Venous blood, 55.7 21.7 16.2 6.4 

Blood is of much use in some of the manufac- 
turing processes, some valuable colouring pig- 
ments being derived from it. From the large 
quantities of albumen it contains, it is the princi- 
pal ingredient in freeing sugar or molasses from 
its impurities, previous to the conversion into 
lump or loaf sugar. Blood is found to be one of 
the most powerful of manures when applied to 
the ground ; and large quantities of it, mixed 
with other materials, are obtained from the 
Blaughter-houses of our principal cities, and ap- 
propriated to this purpose. When animals are 
attacked with fever, one of the surest remedies is 
bleeding, either local or general, as the cause may 
demand. 

BOG. A swampy piece of ground, usually con- 
taining large quantities of vegetable matter, fre- 
quently of the nature of a quogmire, and with 
tufts of coarse grass mingled with aquatic plants 
spread over its surface, is in Europe, and usually 
in this country, termed a bog. Such pieces of 
amphibious soil, are not common in the United 
States, but in Scotland and Ireland, a very con- 
siderable portion of the surface is occupied by 
such non-productive lands. Where bogs exist, 
the only modes of bringing them under culture 
are, by draining or covering the surface with firm 
earth, and frequently it is necessary to combine 
both operations. Draining the land consolidates 
the surface, and affords opportunity to cut off the 
bogs or coarse tufts of grass, and introduce more 
valuable grasses, if not to submit it to the action 


of the plough. Where the boggy ground is most- 
ly composed of vegetable matter it is desirable to 
incorporate the common earths with the surface, 
thus givipg increased powers of production, and 
greater firmness. Gravel or sand may be carried 
on when the ground is frozen, if the surface is 
not hard enough at other times, and by thus unit- 
ing draining aud the application of earths to im- 
part consistence, such soils, worthless in their 
natural state, are rendered most valuable and pro- 
ductive. 

BONE. The frame- work of animals, constituting 
the osseous structure or skeleton, is called bone, 
and is composed of several ingredients, the princi- 
pal one of which is the earth called phosphate of 
lime. This material appears to have been selected 
for this purpose, as forming much harder com- 
pounds with animal membrane than the carbonate, 
which is used in the composition of shells. The 
harder and more solid the bone, the greater the 
proportion of the phosphate ; thus the bony por- 
tions of the ear, are very hard, and they consist 
almost wholly of the phosphate. The long part 
of the teeth contains considerable carbonate, but 
the enamel or the cutting parts, which sometimes 
approaches to the hardness of steel, is nearly 
pure phosphate. The composition of bone can be 
determined by fire, or more accurately by the 
acids ; and they are found to consist of phosphate 
of lime, a small quantity of carbonate of lime, the 
whole cemented together by a strong clastic ani- 
mal membrane, to which is added oil, of which 
the principal depository i6 the interior of the 
bone. The use of bone dust, or bones reduced to 
powder by grinding, has introduced a new era in 
agriculture in some parts of the world. Crushed 
bones were first extensively used as a manure in 
the counties of Lincoln and York, about the begin- 
ning of the present century; and they are now 
considered the best and most efficacious applica- 
tion that can be made to the soil, it has been 
estimated that by extending the growth of the tur- 
nip crop to districts where it was not before 
grown, and thus increasing the means of raising 
cattle and sheep, and through these indirectly, 
the culture of wheat and barley, the means of 
subsistence in England has been increased one- 
fifth. Twelve bushels per acre drilled in, is the 
usual allowance, but it is sometimes sown broad- 
cast, and the quantity varied from ten to twenty 
buthels an acre. The experience of farmers wbo 
have used this manure, shows that it succeeds 
best on light, dry, calcareous loams, or in general 
on any soils that are dry, and do not contain too 
much alumine. If sown broadcast, the better way 
is to mix the bone dust with earth and let it 
slightly ferment before spreading on the laod. 
With turnips, and for these as a manure it is un- 
rivalled, the practice is to drill it in with the seed. 
Bones that have undergone fermentation, are 
superior to those that have not undergone this 
process, and their effect on plants is more rapid. 
Where land is much impoverished, thirty bushels 
per acre have been used with success. In this 
country they are well spoken of, and mills for 
grinding the bones have been erected in various 
places. It is evident from the chemical compo- 
sition of the bone (salts of lime and animal matter) 
that its action on plants must be energetic, and 
such is found to be the case. The finer the dust 
the more rapid its action, while as a matter of 
course, that which is not so fine is the most dura- 
ble in its effects. 

BOTS, It is well known that most animals are 
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infested with particular kinds of parasitic vermin 
that prey upon them, either externally or inter- 
nally. Thus the ox, horse, sheep, and even man 
himself in the tropical regions, are attacked by the 
fly, the species different in the different animals, 
and the larvae deposited on the hair, on the mu- 
cous membrane of the nose, or in the flesh, lives 
on the body to which it is attached until it is 
prepared to undergo its last transformation and 
become a perfect insect. These flies belong to the 
genus (Eetrue, of Linn, and the parent of the hot, 
or the one that attacks horses, is the (Estrus equi. 
The female of this fly is known at once by the 
extremity of the abdomen being lengthened, and 
turned under the belly so as to form an ovipositor 
for placing the eggs on the hair of the horse. As 
this fly does not bite, it does not occasion that 
terror to the animal it attacks, as is produced by 
some of the species of gad-fly, and a horse will 
continue quietly feeding while the oestrus, conti- 
nually on the wing, is busy depositing the eggs 
on the hairs. The place selected by the fly is 
generally on the inside of the knees, or the sides 
of the horses, always avoiding those parts that the 
horse is unable to reach with his mouth or tongue. 
On these points the eggs are rapidly deposited, 
being fastened to the hair by a glutinous substance. 
This substance dries, and the egg is firmly attached 
to the hair, where they rernaiu some four or five 
days, at which time the larvae is ready to burst 
the envelop, and a slight application of warmth 
and moisture is sufficient to effect this. If at this 
time the tongue of the horse passes over the hairs 
to which the larvae arc attached, the operculum 
or cell is instantly opened, and the worm, small 
and white, adhering to the tongue, passes with 
the food into the stomach. This fact of the 
quickness with which the living worm will be 
produced when the egg is ripe, may easily be 
tested by placing some hair containing eggs or 
nits in the hand slightly moisteued with warm 
water or spittle, and closing it upon them. They 
may even sometimes be hatched by drawing the 
moistened hand slowly over the hair of the horse, 
the worms, lively and vigorous, remaining on the 
hand when removed. When the hot lias de- 
scended into the stomach of the horse, it attaches 
itself to every part of the inner coat, but oftener 
about the pylorus than elsewhere. From this 
account of its production, it is evident the num- 
bers in the stomach may vary from a dozen, or 
twenty, to several hundreds. They arc usually 
in clusters, attached to the membrane of the sto- 
mach by two hooks or tentaculae. Some writers 
have maintained that these hooks are ou the tail, 
instead of the head of the animal, and conse- 
quently as it is suspended by that extremity, the 
idea of its penetrating the coat of the stomach, 
and thus causing death, is absurd. The researches 
of Messrs. Youatt and Clark, however, prove that 
it is by the head the insect is attached, and that 
they may at times prove fatal, though such in- 
stances they conclude are very rare, and that on 
the whole the hot is really productive of injury to 
the horse. When the hot has attained its growth, 
it quits its hold, and passing through the intestinal 
canal, falls to the ground, in which it secretes 
itself and enters the chrysalis state, from which 
in doe time it emerges, a perfect insect, and re- 
commences its round of propagation. 

BOULDERS. In almost every part of the world 
masses of rock or stone are found, from the weight 
of many tons down to a few ounces in size, and 
rounded by attrition, or angular, as when broken 


from the quarry. Such rocks are frequently many 
miles from the place of their original formation 
and deposite, and by fixing their original location, 
they greatly aid in determining the nature and 
direction of the causes that in former ages have 
acted on the face of the earth. In examining the 
country from Boston to the Mississippi, and 
tracing the boulders which ere scattered over 
almost all the whole of this extensive region to 
their original deposite, it will be found that they 
have been in nearly every instance driven from 
the north in a southern direction. Thns the 
greywacke boulders found in the valleys of Berk- 
shire, are traced to the west and north of the 
Hoosic range, over which they have evidently 
been forced. All are aware that there is no pri- 
mitive rocks south of the Ontario in the state of 
New York, yet the whole surface is found sprin- 
kled with boulders, which, from the character of 
the rocks, must have been derived from the pri- 
mitive ranges in the St. Lawrence district and 
north of the Ontario. Boulders of gneiss, weigh- 
ing many tons, are found on the elevated lands of 
Allegany and other southern counties, which have 
evidently been transported from the north to 
their present situation. Perhaps there are few 
of the rocks of the transition or secondary classes 
more distinctly marked, and more easily known, 
than the red sandstone of the whole southern 
shore of Lake Ontario, particularly the strata im- 
mediately under the bed of iron ore that reaches 
from Oneida county into Canada ; yet blocks of 
this very stone may be found in great numbers, 
on the high lands of the dividing ridge, forty miles 
south of the outcrop of this deposite near the lake, 
and twelve or fifteen hundred feet higher than the 
original location. So to the south of the great 
limestone deposite, boulders of this rock are very 
numerous. Within five miles, where stones are 
collected for walls, these boulders are found in 
some places to constitute one-half or one-third 
of the stones gathered from the fields. As we 
recede to the south, their number and size become 
less, and scarcely a trace of them can be found. 
North of the outcrop of this limestone formation, 
few or no boulders of this stone are found, even 
though all the streams flow across it in that direc- 
tion, thus demonstrating that their removal to the 
elevated ranges south, was effected by force, and 
that the force exerted was from a northern quar- 
ter. Boulders exercise much influence on the 
agriculture of a country, by their size and numbers 
and by the material of which they are composed. 
Thus a country occupied by limestone or gypseous 
boulders, is more likely to be adapted to the cul- 
ture of wheat than one in which the granitic form 
prevails. So uniform has been the coarse of the 
boulders on this continent, the northern part par- 
ticularly, that the presence of any kind of rock 
or earth, may be considered proof that the loca- 
tion of the rock or the strata from which the 
earth was formed, may be found to the north of 
its present position. 


ON PULVERISING SOILS, AS A MEANS OF 
IMPROVING THEM.— By John Fish.— The fer- 
tility of adhesive soils becomes greatly increased by fre- 
quently exposing them to the atmosphere, by which 
means they become so much pulverised, as te encourage 
the growth of the fibres of plants. One cause of the 
unproductiveness of adhesive soils is, that air cannot 
penetrate to the seeds of plants : preventing the germi- 
nation of the former, ana the future well being of the 
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other. In such cue*, the roots of plants can receive 
no advantage from the carbonaceous matter which ex- 
ists in the atmosphere, from the decomposition of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances on the earth’s surface. 
Another cau$e of unproductiveness is, that such soils 
cannot retain a sufficient quantity of moisture, but are 
saturated upon the surface at one time, and burnt as 
hard as a brick at another. In the former cose, the 
fibres of plants are generally rotted, whilst in the latter 
they are torn in pieces by the cracks in the ground. 
The moisture will neither sink freely, nor rise freely, 
when the sun has evaporated the moisture on the sur- 
face. Again, in such soils the full advanlageof manure 
cannot be realized, as it must be within the reach of 
the atmosphere before those changes can be effected, by 
which alone it can become the nourishment of plants. 
Hence the importance of trenching, ridging, and fre- 
quent digging, by which a large portion of the soil is 
exposed to the atmosphere, ana rendered more friable 
and open in its texture. These operations may be per- 
formed as soon as the ground is clean. The depth will 
descend upon the nature of the soil and subsoil ; strong 
soils can scarcely be dug er trenched too deep ; nor 
indeed can any soil, unless the subsoil contains some- 
thing noxious to vegetation. Pulverisation ought to go 
on during the processor vegetation, by the free use of the 
fork or hoe. In summer such operation* prevent the soil 
getting dried up, as evaporation proceeds more rapidly 
from a hard surface than a loose one. It is some time 
before water can penetrate a hard surface ; upon a loose 
one it sinks to the roots at once. The more toil is 
stirred among craps of any description, the more fibres 
vrill plants produce, and this increase of strength to the 
plants will more than pay the labour. Independent of 
the neat and orderly appearance of the drill system 
among culinary vegetables, it possesses the advantage 
of enabling us freely to stir tbe soil : for this purpose I 
consider a three pronged fork preferable to a noe, as by 
using the latter the ground get* hard below. Believing 
pulverisation to be of great importance for loosening 
the texture of strong soils, enabling the fibres ol plants 
to run in all directions in search of food, imbibing and 
imparting a sufficiency of moisture, without receiving 
too much, or retaining it too long, and also os tending 
to eradicate deleterious properties in the aoil, [ should 
wish to sec it more generally adopted, and extended to 
the cultivation of many of our field crops.— Exotic 
Nursery , King's Hoad, 


TO “ EXPERIMENTALIST.” 

It does not appear that Melilotus macrorhisa (long- 
rooted melilot or honey lotusj was cultivated in England 
for green fodder, nor that it can be the sweet scented 
lotns. In the catalogue of the Hortus Britannicus we 
find M. Macrorhiza— a perennial yellow, a native of 
Hungary, 1801 ; 3 feet nigh. M. Suavelens ( there is 
no mention of odoratu ) sweet-scented perennial 
Dahuria , 1824, yellow, 3 feet high. 

“ The white, or Siberian melilot rises several feet high, 
with a strong branching stem, was strongly recom- 
mended by Tnouin te tbe Agricultural Society of Paris 
in 1788, and has been tried occasionally with some suc- 
i«e« by various agriculturists, without, however, having 
been generally adopted. It will bear four cuttings in 
the year, and produces a very great quantity of green 
fodder. It should be cut before the stems become 
woody, and thus it will continue several years in the 

^°dwi il ^ Peim y 

Qphharji clpver we belief to , *>e M«w Ip England , bp t 
our enquines are not y$t cpmulete; itcapnptlf tuhU- 
simfi, npr Cabul clover, nor melt Lotus or barea : Turkey : 
15 feet; 1826. 

The last baa the fatbits of a shrub. The $ beria* ap- 
gMrs^to have been long known to answer to the 


ON DRAINING AND IMPROVING 
MOSS LAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OP TIIE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Your correspondent, a Farmer North of the 
Tweed, is again, through the medium of your columns, 
respectfully asking information in reference to the 
best means of improving moss land, and aa this is a 
department in which 1 have bad some years ex- 
perience, 1 respond to his call to render him tbe 
little information I can contain in a communication 
of this kind. In respeoi to draining, my system is 
that adopted on Chat- Moss, but I think to have im- 
proved, or rather better carried out the intention of 
it by cutting my drains deeper, and allowing a 
much longer period for tbe surface to consolidate 
before tbe drains are covered up than baa hitherto 
been the practice in any first operations on tbe moss 
before alluded to. 

As regards tbe nature of bog, I apprehend that 
moss adverted to by the Farmer North of the Tweed in 
of a much better quality than either Chat Moss, or 
White Moss, (both near Manchester) for these are 
so soft, neither horses nor men can walk on the 
surface : this is the case, however well they are 
drained, until after some years cultivation, and ex- 
perience has often and sufficiently proved, that none 
but sod drains will answer on these soft lands. I 
would also bere beg to remark, that these drains 
when properly made are neither shoulder nor wedge 
entirely, bat tbe covering sod presses equally on 
the sides, as well as on a small, but well-formed 
shoulder. 

In breaking up tbe surface after being well laid 
dry, I should recommend the Faimer North of the 
Tweed to procure pattens for his horse, these cost 
about 11s. per set for one horse. 1 have never had 
a beast injured by wearing them, nor seen any that 
would be restive with pattens on their feet. 

When moss land is very uneveu with knolls or 
raised hillocks of small dimensions, then of course 
there will be Lollow places, and in these circum- 
stances I would plough up the raised ground, and 
indeed the whole surface, or as much of it as prac- 
ticable, then have tbe moss trenched with tbe spade 
about 14 inches deep : in doing this, the men will 
readily cast the ploughed furrows into the bottom of 
the trench as they go on with the work, ond iu this 
way the entire surface may be made even ns required. 
In this way I trenched 30 acres last winter, m the 
present winter l shall likewise trench tbe same 
extent. 

Our next operation is to give the newly exposed 
surface a ploughing about five or six inches deep ; 
we then barrow with tbe great harrow ; these we 
prefer in order to break the very tough texture of 
our moss, which is so interwoven with vegetable 
fibre, that I have seen boys make foot-balls of some 
particular parts of it. 

Our next labour is marling, this we do by portable 
railway. I apply about f 00 cubic ynrds ef uiarl, 
and 100 do. of sard to the statute acre; the land 1 
estimate as useful as the marl, because w-e find it 
assists greatly to destroy the inert fibre, and also to 
constitute tbe entire mass more in character with the 
best natural soils. When tbe marl has been exposed 
sufficiently to pulverize, we drag the great barrow 
over and this operation compounds tbe mossy 
material with the marl and sand. 

We oiaBure with night-soil and asbes ; of this, 
we use about 60 tons to the acre which eftste 5s. 
pet ton. when laid oti the land. From ibis statement 
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oor northern brother will hare tome idea of the ex- 
penses we incur. 

Full tfaree-foarths of the land trenched last 
winter I sowed with turnips, I shall make about 201. 
per statute aore of this crop ; the other part of my 
trenched bog I sowed with oats. Mr. Roth well, of 
Warwick, estimated this crop at 80 bushels the 
acre. Mr. Robinson, one of the inspectors to the 
Liverpool Agricultural Society, judged them to be 70 
bushels. \Ve hsve thrashed out some, and find 
them to be about 75 bushels. 

We commence marling in December next, and 
from that time to the end of February, I shall use 
not less than 10,000 tons, of marl and sand. 

I should be glad to show the Farmer North of the 
Ttceed, or any other enquiring cultivator, our easy 
system of preparing this heavy work, and beg to 
subscribe myself, Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, 

A Lancashire Agriculturist, near Manchester. 

P.S. I am only the superintendent and director 
of the moss improvements here detailed, but 1 occupy 
a farm on my own account; this farm is a strong 
retentive soil, lying on a substrata of impervious 
clay. 

Notwithstanding this unfavourable character, I 
will exhibit my farm against any other in tbe United 
Kingdom, which shall show the most marked im- 

f irovement compared with all other lands in the same 
ocality respectively within a distance of one or two 
miles. 

In making this challenge, 1 disclaim anything 
which can be considered as a gambling transaction, 
neither is it to gratify any vain feeling ; my object it 
a wish to see something in agriculture superior to any 
practical effect which has as yet eome under my 
observation, therefore, if this offer is accepted, tbe 
loseing party should only bear all expenses of 
inspection, and the enquiry to be made in April 
next. 


ON MIXING SALT AND LIME. 

Sir,— In an Editorial note, appended, in a recent 
number of your excellent Journal, to the queries of a 
correspondent respecting the use of salt, you remark 
— “ Why does he not mix it with lime, and so ute it ?** 
You would very much oblige me, and I have no doubt 
many others of your readers, by stating in sour paper 
at what period of the year this mixture should be made, 
how often it should be turned over before it is applied 
to the land, and whether the compost should be placed 
under cover, or remain in the open air ? I fear to tax 
your good nature, or I would ask many other questions 
— such as, if it is suitable for all soils, and all kinds of 
crop, or not. But I retrain, and with many apologies 
for troubling you at all, I have the honour to be 

A Constant Reader and Subscriber 
j Nov. 11. to you r Paper. 

[In reply to our correspondent’s questions, we have 
to remark that tbe salt and lime ( ene bushel of the 
former with two of the latter ) must be mixed pretty 
intimately with each other, three months before they 
are used. The heap is best placed in a shed, or thatched 
over, so as to preserve it from the ruin. The wet 
makes it ran into cakes, and renders it more difficult 
to ftpread evenly over the land. We have seen it used 
with decided success for turnips, wheat, hurley, or 
oats, chiefly on the light silicious lands of Essex and 
Hampshire. Mr. Bennett has been equally successful 
with it on the chalks of Wiltshire, and Sir Charles 
Burrell has used it with decidedly good results on the 
heavier soils of Sussex.— Ed. M.L.E.] 


MALT. 

The Quantity of Malt consumed by the undermen- 
tioned Brewers of London and its vicinity, from 10th 
October, 1899, to 10th October, 1840. 


Qr». 

Barclay and Co. . . 115,561 
Hanbury and Co.. 98,124 
Whitbread and Co. 53,622 
Reid and Co. ..... 48,130 

Meux and Co.. . . . 40,784 

Combe aud Co.... 38,368 

Calvert and Co. .. 30,872 

Hoare and Co 30,310 

Taylor and Co. . . . 27,300 
Elliott and Co. . . . 25,255 
Thorne, Son, & Co. 20,846 
Goding and Co. .. 18,516 
Charrington & Co. 18,072 
Gardner and Co.. . 15,558 

Broadwood 14,631 

Lamont & Stewart 13,475 

Mann 11,657 

Courage and Co.. 11,632 
Wood and Co.... 7,194 

More 6,954 

Hazard and Co. . . 6,729 

Hodgson & Abbott 5,704 
Manners and Co... 5,334 
Harris, Thomas . . 5,152 
Richmond and Co. 4,964 

Tubb 4,478 

Halo 4,443 

Farren and 'fill . . 4,4£5 

Halford and Co. . . 3,585 

M'Leod, Bentley. . 3,403 
Duggan 5c Gaskell 2,999 

Page 2,700 

Lax ton 2,658 

Lambert 2,607 

Johnson and Wyatt 2,425 
Staiaes and Fox .. 2,416 

Keen and Geard. . 2,354 

Patterson 2,333 

Fleming and Co.. . 2,159 
Lane and Bowden 1,964 
Clarke, Charles . . 1,934 

Griffiths 1,916 

Gurney 1,903 

Herrington and Co. 1 ,903 

Jones, T 1,879 

Verey, W. and G. 1,762 

Cox, John 1,723 

Draper and Co. . . 1,71 1 

Hill and Co 1,677 

Masterman 1 ,672 

Fillmer and Co. . . 1,490 

Brown, late Hicks 1,450 
Woods and Co. .. 1,442 

Satchel 1 1,308 

U fiord and Older- 

shaw... 1,201 

Honeyball 1,153 

Easdell and Co. .. 1,116 

Dickenson 1,100 


Holt 

Turner, R. ...... 

Blogg 

Church 

Jenner 

Hume 

Plimmer 

M'Cleod, J.&M. 

Chadwick 

Lock . 


1,093 
1,077 
1,034 
949 
929 
791 
788 
782 
775 
775 

Mann, Joel 773 

Mauve II 732 


Turner 

Mantel 

Addison 

West 

Collins 

Hodd 

Martin and Parker 

Verey, J 

Colyer 

Cooper 

Rudge, late Clarke 

Garrett 

Clarke, S..., ..... 

Harris .......... 

Bye, W. and H. . . 
Woodward ...... 

Abbot 

Paris ............ 

Saundeis 

Lindsey.. 

West, J. W 

Wick 

Griffiths.... 

Chapman ........ 

Green 

Todman ........ 

Thompson 

Olley 

Prosser 

Edwards, 8 

Powditch 

Prace 

Jackson 

Clark, H 

Watkins 

Mattam 

Lasham 

Lloyd 

Brewer 

Turner, R 

Goading ........ 

Bye, F 

Jewett 

Pugh 

Thorpe 

French 

Hainstock 

Eaton 

Collins, W. L.. . . . 

Purcell 

Birt 

Husbands 

Miller, Jos 

Woodruff 

Wood, D 

Combe 

Waigh 

Steer 

Godfrey 

Bigbee 

Chapman 

Batt 

Field 

Shepherd 

Meaton 

Bradfield 

Potter, E 

Hulls and Co 

Maynard, Jos 

Potter, f. I 

Smith 


723 

711 

626 

620 

594 

591 

572 

505 

503 

555 

481 

450 

447 

433 

431 

407 

405 

361 

358 

352 

343 

321 

318 

309 

279 

237 

206 

206 

206 

204 

197 

196 

193 

182 

179 

168 

155 

150 

146 

143 

143 

143 

141 

130 

129 

117 

115 

114 

107 

103 

102 

102 

92 

91 

74 

70 

66 

63 

64 
55 
52 
52 
50 
47 
45 
43 
40 
39 
38 
20 
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THE KINTBURY NAKED BAR- 
LEY, OR BARLEY WHEAT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

My Dear Sir. — The enclosed report by Mr. 
Cox, with regard to the Kintbury Barley, is every 
way worthy of the attention of your readers. Mr. 
Alderman informs me that he shall furnish Mr. 
George Gibbs with a sack of it, for exhibition on 
his seed stand, at the approaching Smithfield 
Show. — I am, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Cutiihert W. Johnson. 
Gray's Inn Square , Nov. *28. 


To C. Alderman, Eso. 

Mj Dear Sir, — A few days ago I wrote to our 
friend, and said I would bring with me the compa- 
rative estimate of your naked barley malt, but being at 
leisure I shall copy off and send it to you by post, so 
that you may peruse it before 1 shall have the pleasure 
of seeing yoa. You are not to scold me for saying that 
I think your barley, if well harvested, is capable of 
greater things ; you will see what I have remarked upon 
it, but I believe a little more experience, especially, with 
those who have been accustomed to make wheat malt, 
will cause it to be done better.— I remain, Sir, yours 
most truly, John Cox. 

Brewery , Bermondsey , Surrey, Nov. 6. 

August, 1840. 

Memorandum of a comparison of Samples of Malt. 

No. 1. A sample of malt made from naked barley 

tS? f * Alderman, of Kintbury, Berks. 

No. 2. A sample of very fine malt made from Che- 
valier barley from Essex. 

Jhe first place, the weight of each sort of malt in an 
equally dry and in an unground state was ascertained, 
and found to be in the following proportions. 

No. 1. Weight per bushel 50 per qr. 400 

No. 2. Weight per bushel 41$ perqr. 332 

Then each sample was ground equally fine ; they 
were kept free from any admixture, and then equal por- 
tions by weight were submitted to experiment, con- 
ducted exactly alike in each instance. 

A portion of No. 1 in the proportion of 271b. to 3b 
gallons of water was macerated, and infused for twelve 
3 0 <S fSii 0 ? g0 9 d extractive heat, and produced a wort of 
7.25blb. heavier per barrel than water, by Dring and 
If age s saccharometer, which is at the rate of 107 Jibs, 
j*®* {}/•» Dioas’s saccharometer containing 

r dry extract P 61 * brl. which is at the rate of 
2781b. of dry extract per qr. 

A portion of No. 2 in the proportion of 271b. to 35 
gallons of water was macerated and infused exactly as 
above, and produced a wort of7.4819lbs. heavier per 
barrel than water, by Dring and Fage’s saccharo- 
raeter, which is at the rate of 921b. per qr. ; and by Di- 
mas’s saccharometer containing 19. 1 lb. of dry extract 
per brl., which is at the rate of 2351b. of dry extract 
perqr. 

There cannot be a doubt of the correctness of the 
operations, because as respects No. 2 the results agree 
with the produce obtained from many brewings of that 
malt within a fraction, iudeed within a half per cent. 

'Hie following remarks arc made with reference to the 
comparative produce of dry extract, as greater reliance 
can be placed on its accuracy (from repeated proofs of 
it)than on the weight per barrel above the weight of 
water. 

According to the results shown by the foregoing ex- 
periments, if the produce (pound for pound) extmctible 
from each sample should be equally valuable, then if 
No. 2 cost 73s. per qr. (the price paid for it). No. 1 
would be worth 86s. 4d. per qr. ; but the extracts were 


net equally valuable, far that from No. 1 was inferior 
m flavour to that from No. 2 f probably owing to infe- 
rior management before and in the process of malting. 

It will be observed that (taking equal weights) the 
malt made from the naked barley is not so productive 
as that made from the Chevalier barley by nearly 2 pa* 
cent ; this appears extraordinary, because not being ea- 
veloped in an insoluble husk, it ought to be, and pro- 
bably would be, more productive if equally well malted, 
and indeedin such case it may beexpected that with equal 
weights, instead of being nearly 2 per cent, inferior it 
would be that much or to a greater extent superior; but 
then also, probably, the bushel would not weigh so much 
as 501b. It will also be observed that (taking equal mea- 
sures) the malt made from the naked barley exceeds in 
produce that made from chevalier barley by more than 
18 per cent. ; and this extent of produce would, pro- 
bably, be increased if the naked barley bad been unin- 
jured and equally well malted. 

But No. 1 sample of the malt made from the naked 
barley, was not well-flavoured nor of fine quality ; se- 
veral of the grains had not vegetated, and consequently 
(not being malt) could not be productive, and ether 
grains had apparently been crushed, broken or bruised 
by the shoes of the thrasher t or by the shoes er shovels 
of the maltster ; and those injured grains had contracted 
an ill flavour from inouldiness, which was communi- 
cated to the wort. It is probable that the extract 
wonld be equally good-flavoured, equally valuable, and 
the produce considerably greater if managed as well, and 
as perfectly malted as the sample No. 2, which was 
particularly excellent malt. 

In the barn and in the malt-house, with common or 
chevalier barley (each grain of which is protected by a 
substantial husk), cloth 4 *or list shoes, without leather 
soles, should always be worn, whether in thrashing, 
cleaning, putting up, or in all the operations of the 
malt-house ; and with naked barley ( which has no husk 
to protect its germ) it becomes doubly necessary to use 
not only the same hut every other necessary precaution, 
to prevent injury, and to use farther delicacy in the 
operations of malting. John Cox . 

Bermondsey , Surrey . 

The Kintbury Naked Barley is thus described by 
Mr. Alderman : — 

1. It contains more flour than any other grain, rice 
only excepted. 

2. It weighs more than 601bs. per bushel. 

3. The flour is whiter and sweeter than common 
barley flour. 

4. The flour absorbs more water than other flour, 
consequently it produces more weight of bread. 

5. Bread made from any barley flour is better made 
into thick cakes ; and if from a fourth to an eighth of an 
ounce of carbonate of soda is dissolved in the yeast, it 
improves all bread, and takes the bitter taste away. 

6. By plain boiling it is good food for children/ 

7. The malt made from it increases in measure more 
than from common barley. 

8. The malt will make in seven days less than com- 
mon barley. 

9. It can be made one month earlier and one month 
later than from common barley. 

10. It weighs considerably more than the malt from 
common barley. 

11. The beer made from this malt is superior. 

12. Three bushels will seed the land as well as four 
of other barley. 

13. It should be sown in March or April. 

14. It ripens in 80 or 90 days only. 

15. If sown without grass it can be harvested in two 
or three days. 

16. If sown early it will be harvested in time for a 
following good crop of turnip*. 

17. It only requires the same cultivation as other 
barley. 

18. The straw is much superior For fodder. 

19. It very seldom lodges, and is not subject to dis- 
ease. 

20. Each acre of this barley produces about one- 
third more food for human beings or aoimals. 
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VETERINARY SCHOOLS AND 
BREEDING OF HORSES IN 
FRANCE. 

Attention has been particularly directed of late years 
in Frauce to the improvement of the breeds of horses, 
of which some are possessed of properties useful and 
peculiar to the country, the great desideratum to be 
supplied being the acquisition and naturalization ef 
horses of pure race and greater speed. When any 
object is desirable and expedient in a national point of 
-view, the Government there is not slow in its direct 
intromission, and accordingly with that faculty for 
systematising in which the people are so ready and 
expert, a grand plan was speeaily traced and organized 
for forming seme extensive establishments of karat , or 
convenient open grounds and buildings for the recep- 
tion, pasture, and superintendence of the best breed, 
in various districts of the country, for which indeed 
models were to be found in Hungary and the Crimea. 
At yearly exhibitions of horses premiums are besides 
awarded to all such breeders or farmers a* shall pro- 
duce horses of the most approved qualities, and to 
encourage individuals in improving their stock the 
choicest horses are supplied from the karat to the 
proprietors of brood mares for a trifling consideration. 
A permanent commission for the examination and re- 
gistration of horses of pure blood is constituted, at 
the head of which are the Due Decazes, Count de 
Flahaut, with seven other distinguished persons, under 
whom are different services conducted by inspector- 
generals, directors of the karat , and directors of the 
depots of entire horses, &c. The most useful institu- 
tions however springing out of and attached to the 
system of these karat , are doubtless those of the 
“ royal veterinary schools** and 41 royal vergeriet ,*’ the 
latter a kind of horse folds as it may be said. The 
advancement of veterinary science by training scien- 
tifically to the practice persons of superior general 
attainments, and thus elevating to the dignity of a 
profession an art hitherto abandoned to a class of men 
of such low degree, as to be without pretensions to 
more than the commonest rudiments of education, when 
any at all, has long been felt in this country to be a 
consummation earnestly to be wished, but of which the 
means to the end could not be exactly comprehended 
without the intervention of the state, which was not a 
very probable event. In France however the object is 
at once attained, or in progress, by these veterinary 
schools, of the principles on which founded and to be 

g overned the following outline may perhaps be of some 
iterest generally. There are three of these schools, 
one at Alfort near Paris, another at Lyons, and a third 
at Toulouse. Any one is admissible into these schools 
from 16 to 35 years of age ; some at the charge of pa- 
rents, others entitled to a whole or a half bourse, which 
would seem something like the exhibitions for the uni- 
versities attached to various grammar-school founda- 
tions here. The charge for board and education is 360 
francs per annum, or about 142. 8s., payable quarterly 
io advance ; ail the pupils are subject to the same 
regime , clothed in the same manner and receive the 
same instruction. The time of entrance is fixed for the 
first Monday in October of each year ; no one can be 
admitted without the authorisation of the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the candidates authorised to 
present themselves do not definitively take rank among 
the pupils until on examination before a competent jury 
they are proved to possess the requisite conditions, which 
are to be able to read and write correctly, and to forge 
a horse or ox shoe, en deux ckaudes , a technical expres- 
sion which seems to imply the making the shoe in two 
heats, or whilst the iron is twice heated in the fire for 
the operation. Every request for authorisation to enter 
into the veterinary schools must be addressed to the 
Minister of Agriculture before the 1st of September at 
latest, with a copy of the register of birth of the peti- 
tioner, a certificate of good conduct, and an attestation 
* that he has been vaccinated, or has had the small pox. 
The Government defrays the expense of one hundred and 


twenty hours**, one for each department, at the nomi- 
nation of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
upon the presentation of the prefect, and thirty-four on 
the direct nomination of the Minister. These bourses 
are all divided into half bourses . In order to obtain a 
demibourse a pupil must have studied six months at least 
as pupil paying pension, and that he shall have distin- 
guished himself by the regularity of his conduct and 
success in his studies. The pupil entitled to a demi- 
bourse may obtain a second, but always as a reward of 
good conduct ana successful progress. The Minister of 
War supports at the veterinary school of Alfort forty 
military pupils for the service of the cavalry. The 
pupils who, after four years* study, are adjudged ca- 
pable of exercising the veterinary art, receive a diploma 
as veterinary surgeoa, the cost of which is fixed at 100 
francs; The veterinary schools have hospitals attached 
to them, for the reception and treatment of diseased 
animals. The owners of these horses have only to pay 
the alimentary charge, of which the price is fixed 
yearly. 

It is clear that an institution so well conceived, 
conducted on rules and principles so well ordered, 
cannot fail to answer the important and economical 
purposes of the founders, by producing a class of 
educated and skilful practitioners capable of rendering 
great service both to tne state and individuals. 

ON DISEASES IN SHEEP. 

Sir, — Having consulted some experienced sheep- 
masters, to whom the following oases appear en- 
tirely new, will you allow of this insertion in your 
paper, hoping, through that means, the diseases and 
their remedies might be known, and thereby become 
of genera] benefit. 

Ten days ago, the shepherd found in a fold of last 
year's wether lambs, one extended and apparently 
deal, but on taking it up, it was paralyzed, the eye 
clear and lively, the nose moist, no fever, pulse 
regular, tongue good, in fact, no indications of 
disease or pain , excepting an incapacity of moving the 
legs, or standing when put up. The sheep was 
bled ; soon after he walked about for a few minutes, 
then relapsed, when he was boused, and some 
Epsom salts and ginger given ; he eats sliced tur- 
nips, and the greens, when put into the mouth, but 
care® not to belp himself to any quantity. In two or 
three instances, almost as quickly as the attack 
came on, it has gone off; the sheep gets up, walks 
about, aud one day seemed so well climbing up the 
hurdle for the purpose of seeing other sheep in the 
adjoining field, that the shepherd thought he would 
let him into the meadow, but bad not gone many 

aces before he again fell. One ounce of snlphnr 

aa been given to keep the body sufficiently open, 
since then another dose of Ep9om salts and ginger. 
During the illness there has been a grinding of the 
teeth, the head baa inclined to the left, and there has 
been a disposition to lie on that side in preference to 
the other ; without appearing worse in symptoms 
he has not recovered the use of his legs for these 
two past days. I have examined W. Youatt’s 
treatise on sheep, and find no disease so analogous 
as palsy, but palsy usually attacks young lambs, 
and at weaning time, not as now, good sized lambs 
nearly twelve months old ; then again, palsy seems 
constant, not intermittent in the attmeks. 

The second case is — the sheep staggers, turns 
round two or three limes quickly, then foils, after 
one or two minutes again rises and follows the 
flock. This has been repeated two or three time* in 
the day by the same sheep, and is so like Yonatt's 
description of epilepsy that it would be passed as 
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snob, bat for this difference, it bat boon accompanied 
with frothing at the mouth and sickening for tome 
days after the attack. These sbeep hare recovered 
soonest when nothing bat been given them. 

Will sheep eat the young shoots of the common 
dock at this season of the year, and will that pro- 
duce the above injurious effects? 

The third case is analogous to atrophy in the 
human race. There has not been observed any fever 
or injurious symptoms, but from gradually wasting, 
thinking there must be some latent mischief, the 
aheep has been bled and physicked as if for fever ; 
be has been kept well, eats, looks lively about the 
eye, but is still weak and wastes. 

If there have been though unobserved — fever, it 
can be explained ; otherwise, there does not appear 
in Youatt a disease among sheep to which it can be 
compared. 

Toe general treatment of the flock is, that they 
are allowed to feed on good meadows during the 
day, ond at night in rough weather, they are folded, 
having bay given them at night, and again in the 
morning before being let out, that the sheep might 
not eat too much moist food, particularly when the 
white frosts are on the ground. 

Should any of your readers be able to give in- 
formation on this subject, it will oblige. 

Sir, Yours, very respectfully, 

Nov. 19, 1840. ' 8. II. 


ON THE PRESENT EPIZOOTIC 
AMONG CATTLE, SHEEP, kc. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DONCASTER GAZETTE. 

Sir,— P rom the epidemic raging among cattle, this 
place has not been exempt. Although it has not as- 
sumed so serious a character here as at some other 
places, perhaps the following remarks may possess 
sufficient interest to render them acceptable to many of 
your readers. 

From the present epizootic among cattle, eheep, and 
swine of every denomination, neither age nor sex affords 
the least protection. I have witnessed it in its various 
gradations, from the cow of ten years old to the calf of 
two days only. As yet, 1 have not seen it In either the 
horse or dog, neither do I think the former animal sus- 
ceptible of the disease. 

I believe we have not yet arrived at a knowledge of 
the real cause of this malady, although many sugges- 
tions have been advanced both by theoretical and prac- 
tical men. The disease has been attributed by some to 
cattle taking the ranunculus , or buttercup; but the 
majority of cases, and the most obstinate that have 
fallen under my notice, occurred before this flower 
made its appearance. 

The most likely cause seems to me to be that of the 
atmosphere being charged with some poisonous efflu via 
exuding from the earth, in consequence of the dry wea- 
ther setting In so suddenly after the extreme wet ; bad 
provender, such as hay, tares, &c. In many of the 
obstinate cases that I have witaessed, the patients have 
been living in this way ; and we are practically ac- 
quainted with the fact, as it regards the human subject 
and our more general patient the horse, that there are 
many diseases to which both are liable, such as the 
itch, gaol and sheep fever, glanders, farcy, and mange, 
all of which are generated within themselves, and yet 
are highly contagious. Such rauy be the case with this 
disease. 

Like other epidemic or epizootic diseases, those ani- 
mals which are first attacked are visited with the great- 
est severity. In selecting those localities most 
favourably situated for exciting its malignant inflaeoce, 


and those places where the materials most fitting for 
its propagation are to be found— namely, where the 
greatest number of animals are kept together — where 
the air is least pure, the epizootic appears to be nothing 
more or less than an attack, from some unknown or at 
least undetermined agent, upon the whole of the mnceos 
membranes, commencing at the nsoal lining, and con- 
tinuing its course through the trachea, flee. Whether 
the digestive orgaos are primarily or secondarily 
affected, is not yet decided ; bat I am much inclined te 
believe the former, and in this supposition my success- 
ful treatment adopted somewhat bear* me out. Counter 
irritants are recommended by some of the profession ; 
but I confess that I cannot seethe utility of them in this 
disease, as, before they will act effectually, we obtain 
all we desire by other and more certain means. 

The disease is evidently of a contagious character, 
and although this is disputed by some, I think sufficient 
evidence may be easily collected in any locality where 
it has prevailed to place the question beyond dispate. 
In the sooth, where the dUeave existed for so loaf a 
period, the farmers regarded it not only as of the most 
contagious and infectious nature, bnt as of a character 
too hopeless te admit of cure ; and they had therefore 
resorted to the qualifying remedy of inoculation, and 
applied the saliva of the diseased cows to the months of 
the rest of the herd, thereby communicating the disease 
to them in a milder form, and preventing them takiagit 
with its natural and severe consequences. 

The disease is ushered in by a cold fit, manifested by 
a slight erection of the coat, extremities cold, diminu- 
tion of appetite. This is quickly followed by what may 
be termed the hot-fire ; the coat resumes its natural 
appearance, the roots of the horns are unusually warm, 
the mouth presents a slight Increase of saliva, nose 
quite dry, the bowels ia various states ; pulse generally 
about 70 beats in the minute, feet tender and the beast 
occasionally shelling them, tongue swollen, and some- 
times the angles of the lipa are very tender. From six 
to twelve hours after the commencement of the oold fit, 
an effusion of serum takes place under the cuticle where 
it is most dense and void of hair : it raises the cuticle 
in the form of extensive vesicles, namely, ou Ike dor- 
sum and around the point of the tongue, under the 
upper lip, the extremity of the nose, the connecting 
portion* between the hoofs and around the top of them, 
and ofteu a considerable portion of the heel of the homy 
sole, also on the papillse or teats of those cows that are 
giving milk at the time of the attack. From this to 
the third or fourth day constitutes the sloughing of the 
raised cuticle, during which time the animal is pre- 
vented feeding to any extent, from the extreme soreness 
of the mouth, although it makes frequent attempt* to 
do so. By the end of the third day. the aoimal has a 
most wretched appearance, looking exceedingly empty, 
the coat partially erected, head drooping with a con- 
stant flow of saliva from the mouth, the eye* sunken; 
generally lying down, and manifestly from two causes, 
debility and tenderness of the feet. 

In ita treatment, it should be borne in mind that it U 
of a specific nature, dependent on a peculiar diaUussis, 
or state of body arising from epidemic influence ; beiag 
subjected to the action of a vitiated atmosphere, which 
giving rise to febrile commotion, a state of excitement is 
induced, which soon oonquers the opposing force of 
nature, depresses organic nervous power, and quickly 
reoders life extinct. Therefore, although ihe disease 
may be based on inflammation, attended with a quick, 
full, and bounding pulse, yet venesection must not be 
carried to excess. There must be no bleeding to “ ap- 
proach syncope ;'* none to produce a “ falter*’ of the 
heart’s action, or fatal collapse may ensue, and rapidly 
sink the powers of natuie; but moderate bleeding, 
during the state of excitement , I have oftea found to 
abate the disease, also to lessen the degree of subse- 
quent debility and duration of it. All concur, I believe, 
in the propriety of unloading the bowels, by means ef 
some cathartics , as epeedily as possible, which are 
often found loaded with a quantity of black, highly 
offensive faecet, frequently streaked with blood. The 
after-treatment must be left to the discretion and judg* 
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meat of the medical attendant ; for no rale can be laid 
down from which no deviation in treatment is called 
for. It is mere quackery to suppose or assert so. I 
will here close my remarks, by stating that the disease 
has so far lost its virulent character that many that are 
now attacked with it require little or no treatment ; 
and instead of its spreading rapidly through the whole 
of the cattle in a farm in the short space of a few days, 
it now selects individuals, leaving the great bulk un- 
touched. J. B. Load, Veterinary Surgeon. 

Priory Place , Doncaster , Nov . 15, 1840. 


ON DRAINING AND SUBSOIL 
PLOUGHING. 

TO MR. ELLIS. 

Collingham , Nov. 18, 1840. 

Scn.^I regret much that your letter should 
have remained so long unnoticed by me, but the 
reason is this : I have been from home for some 
time, and bare not until this very day seen the 
"Mark Lune Express** of the 9th. Hoping that 
this letter may find admission into the next number, 
I shall be as brief as possible, taking the subjects pn 
which you touoh in consecutive order as they 
stand. 

As 1 have before stated in the Mark Lane Express , 
I consider the subsoil plough of immense importance 
in the improvement of clay land, and there are few 
soils on which it may not be “ advantageously 
worked” ; but whether or not this opinion will bold 
good as to the principality equally with other parts 
of the United Kiogdom which I have seen, 1 cannot 
say, but there can be little doubt about it. 

As to the “ soils best sdapted to the operation of 
the subsoil plough,” I am not able to meet the 
question exactly in the way you may have been led 
to. expect ; nor do I think that the experience of 
any one man will enable him to answer it. The 
subsoil operation is comparatively a new discovery, 
and I, at least, am not aware that it has been well 
enough done, on the different varieties of soil, to 
wsrrant a conclusion as to which it is “ best 
adapted to.” 

The first and principal object of the improver of 
cold, wet, strong, clay land, is to get off the uatei' : 
this will be beat done by thorough-draining , and the 
use of the largest Scotch subsoil plough. When 
applied to land several degrees lighter than the 
above, the smaller iron plough will be better, taking 
much less draught ; and for land still lighter, where 
the object is more to cool the land ia summer, than 
to facilitate the exit of the water, the Rackheatb 
plough is perhaps the most suitable. 

You speak of 41 a Mr. Smith,” quoting my friend 
Mr. Wright. There is but one Mr. Smith in Scotland t 
every one will say who knows the inventor of the 
subsoil plough. 

You may procure either of the ploughs of Messrs. 
Drummond, of Stirling ; the largest for 81., and the 
smaller one for 4/. 4s., first cost. The one used by 
Mr. Wright, is Mr. Murray’s, and may be drawn by 
two powerful horses. Mr. Wright has, I believe, 
the merit of having first discovered the importance 
of the agency of Die subsoil plough, in destroying 
the wire worm, and 1 do hope, that many others, 
new that their attention has boen drawn to this 
particular point, will give the plough a trial. You 
are quite right os to Mr. Smith's plough. It will 
often be found hard st ork for six horses ; hut, of 
course, much will depend on the nature of the subsoil. 


and on its state as to dryness. Four horses will 
sometimes be sufficient, where I should yet prefer 
the largest plough. 

Finally, for your government, and to assist any 
other gentleman who may have a deaire to use the 
subsoil plough ; if the soil be a strong clay, and the 
subsoil stiff and impervious, the land should first 
be well-drained ; the drains being so put, if possible, 
that the subsoil plough shall cross them at nearly a 
right-angle-— and then the party must embrace the 
most favourable aeasou for using the largest plough, 
which will be, when it is neither wet, ner dry. 
With the other kinds of soil referred to, — provided 
always that the land be well-drained, if it needs it, — 
the improver must proceed according to circum- 
stances, nothing doubting, but be will find an 
ample return for all bis labour, whatever it may be, 
and however discouraging bis first attempts may be, 
arising from the ignorance, stupidity, and awkward- 
ness of the horses, and men, which he will find 
pretty equally balanced. 

Should these hasty remarks be of any use to you, 
ft will give me great pleasure. In conclusion, I 
beg to inform you, that it is my intention in a month 
or two, to publish a small work on the Management 
of Woods and Plantations, and on tbe best means of 
improving clay land, which will include all 1 have 
to say on tbe subject of the subsoil plough. 

I am. Yours truly, 

J. West. 


ON PLANTING POTATOES. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE YORK HERALD. 

In proportion to tbe success or failure of tlie wheat 
crop, is the importance of that of potatoes : tbe 
wheat on being secured in this district, is found very 
far short of an average, although of good quality, 
we, therefore, look to that of potatoes, as being in 
some measure a substitute ; but alas ! that crop alto 
is a failure. This deficiency may obiefly be attri- 
buted to the cold ungenial season. Another and 
one of the chief causes l believe to be cutting the 
sets too small for planting, for although a small set 
may do well in a favourable season, it requires more 
heart to support it, und more stamina to work upon, 
in seasons so unfavourable for vegetation as the last. 
It is the duty of the farmer to couuteract, by attentive 
management, the oasunlities of the seasons ; there- 
fore, if you think the following suggestions worthy 
a place in the York Herald t I hope they will be found 
interesting to your sgrioultursl readers at this sea- 
son. 

At the time of planting my potatoes last spring, 
I saw some remarks of Sir James Graham's, 
in tbe third number of tbe “Transactions of 
tbe Royal English Agricultural Society,” on the 
advantages of planting whole tubers, at long intervals 
instead of sliced tubers, at short ones ; following 
these suggestions, they being my own opinion previ- 
ously, I tiied two rows in the middle of afield of 
potatoes, planting whole tubers about thirty inches 
apart in tbe rows, tbe other part of the field being 
sliced and planted at about ten inches. I have this 
day lifted the potatoes, und find the result to be an 
increase in bulk of twenty per cent, on the whole 
tubers ever the sliced ones; for on measuring tbe 
two rows planted whole, they contained ten bushels, 
whilst two sliced ones adjoining only bad eight. 
Tbe baum of those planted whole was also much more 
luxuriant during the summer, and easily distin- 
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guisbed from the other as toon aa you entered the field. 
The land is a fine pliable loam, favourable to potatoea, 
and I should consider the benefit of planting whole 
sets much greater, where the land is clayey, or other- 
wise unfavourable to their growth. As to garden 
ground or new soils, apt to produce too much top, 
the case might be different. The following is also 
an instance of the advantage of good sized sets. I 
allowed a labourer of mine to plant a bushel for his 
own use, in the field abovementioued, the seed being 
hougLt of me, and the same I waa planting ; he 
being anxious to plant aa much land as possible, 
the seed was cut into very small slices, the conse- 
quence waa a failure in the crop of about ten per cent., 
compared with mine in the adjoining stitches, not 
cut so small. These experiments fully bear out Sir 
J am e« Graham's remarks, and are therefore worthy 
the further attention of agriculturists in meeting those 
precarious seasons, always remembering to try experi- 
ments with due caution, and on a small scale, as the 
difference in soil, climate and other circumstances, 
make material differences in results. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, 

Hmllgarth Farm, Kildale , R. C. Weatherell. 

Oct. 29, 1840. 


COLOURING CHEESE. 

To the Secretary ef the South Cheshire Agricultural 
Society. 

Sir,*— When 1 mentioned my intention at the late 
agricultural meeting at Northwicb, of giving a pre- 
mium for the best “ Treatise upon the Use of Colouring 
in Cheshire cheese," I did not wish that it should 
remain a mere barren offer, but 1 sincerely hoped that 
it would be claimed and adjudged at our meeting in 
1841 . The subject may to some appear trifling, but I 
am mistaken if the greater part of the farmers who were 
present at the dinner, were not fully alive to its impor- 
tance to our farming interests. 

Dr. Holland, in his M View of the Agriculture of 
Cheshire,” published in 1806, asserts that upwards of 
10,0001. went annually out of the couaty for the pur- 
chase of the drug anuatto, which is the prineipal mate- 
rial employed in the colouring of cheese in this county, 
and 1 see no reason for supposing that that amount is 
less in the present day. Now even this sum would be 
worth saving, and would be better in the farmers' 
pocket than to be uselessly thrown away. But if it could 
be shown, that it is not oaly thrown away, but that it is 
the very means by which our produce, ofwbich we had 
formerly so much reason to be proud, is deteriorated 
and disgraced in the estimation of the public, I think it 
is high time that a society professing to watch over the 
agriculture of the county, and to guard the interests of 
the farmer, should bestir itself and take some steps to 
persuade the cheese-eaters of the metropolis and others, 
how absurd it is to prefer this worse than useless embel- 
lishment to the natural beauty of a real well-made Che- 
shire cheese. Everybody has heard the common com- 
plaint that the cheese of the present day is not so good 
as it was formerly. This is not mere fancy, and in some 
measure may be accounted for by the injudicious use 
now made of ihe anuatto. There are farmers who remem- 
ber the day when no colouring whatever was used in the 
dairy. Is it then necessary to look further in order to 
discover the real cause in the falling-off* in the quality 
of our staple commodity? My friend, Dr. Latham, of 
Bradwell-hall, from whom 1 received the first hint on 
the subject, and whose authority 1 should prefer to most 
others— for it would be difficult to find any person who 
unites so much practical knowledge with such scientific 
attainments— assured me that he considered the colour- 
ing matter used in our cheese as little better than rank 
poison. It may perhaps be harmless for a considerable 


period, but the moment the cheese acquires a certain 
age. when it begins to fret, as the fanners call it, then 
the lactic acid combines with the vegetable matter of the 
annatto, and a strong offensive compound is the result. 
This takes the place of the formation sf the blae mould, 
which is a symptom of its natural decay, and nsed to 
characterise a good old Cheshire cheese. 

I propose then that you and the gentlemen of the 
committee should, by such means as yon may think fit, 
make known the object proposed by this trifling pre- 
mium, or rather I should say this token of approbation 
from the Society (for it will but poorly pay the labour and 
the research required for such an investigation, and who- 
ever undertakes it must have his reward rather in the 
consciousness of the good that may be effected to the 
farming interest ef the county by his labours than in the 
value of the premium itself), and endeavour to find out 
seme person who would undertake to enlighten the 
public mind by writing a treatise upon the use and 
abuse of annatto in cheese-making. It might perhaps 
bo desirable that whoever undertakes this task should 
previously be informed of what would be required of him 
in order to fulfil the object of the society. I therefore 
take the liberty of suggesting the principal points to be 
arrived at in this inquiry 

1st. It will bo essential to examine it botanically. 
Miller, in his Gardeners' Dictionary, says the annatto 
tree or shrub is found in several of our West Indian 
Islands, and in South America. The colouring matter 
is extracted from the bulb which covers the seeds. It 
is used by the natives medicinally, — a good reason for 
supposing that its qualities cannot be quite harmless. 

2odly. The writer should follow it in its commercial 
character. He should inform us of the manner of pre- 
paring it for sale, of the quantity imported into this 
country, and its use in manufactures. But, above all, 
he should endeavour to tract the various colouring sub- 
stances, deleterious or otherwise, which are sold as a 
substitute for the real annatto. 

3rdly. He should endeavour to ascertain by experi- 
ment and by the most searching enquiries, as well among 
cheese buyers as cheese makers, the effect which the 
anuatto produce* upon the cheese at its different staga 
of maturity and decay. 

After all that can l>e said on the subject, cheese, like 
eveiw other article of commerce, is only good for whit 
it will fetch in the market. If the London factor and 
the London consumer prefer a painted beauty to a natu- 
ral complexion, we cannot help it ; but there is no need 
for us to encourage them iu their foolish fancy to oar 
loss. As sn agricultural society, we are bound to show 
them the meretricious character of the object of their 
preference. No Cheshire gentleman or Cheshire fanner 
will endure a coloured cheese at his table : and it would 
be well, if we could, at the meeting of the great En- 
glish Agricultural Society, which is to take place at 
Liverpool next year, try to disabuse the public ou this 
head, by sample as well as by theory, and show that 
“ good cheese requires no colouring." I have the 
honour to be, your obedient servant, 

Delamerehouse. Nov . 9, 1840. G. Wilbraiiam. 


THE TURNWRIST PLOUGH. 

Sir, —As I quite concur in opinion, with your 
correspondent, on the plough, (whose letter is in 
the “ Farmer's Magazine” for July last) as to the 
grant merit of the Kent or Turn wrist Plough, I shall 
be obliged to him to inform me, where I can procure 
one, to be made upon the best and most improved 
principle. I have teen them work in Kent and in 
Sussex, and for hilly land, I have always considered 
them far superior to any other plough. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

John Barker. 

Higham Grange, near Hinckley, Leicestershire, 

Sept. 18, 1840. 
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AN GLO-RU SSI AN TRADE. 

TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF SOAP AND CANDLES 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Gentlemen,— There are few persons, and I allude 
particularly to those engaged in trade, to whom it is not 
beneficial to revert occasionally from the excitement 
of every day's ehange of action, to those first principles 
by which they should be governed and directed. 

Man is too apt to be acted upon by circumstance and 
impulse, and so powerful do these become, that step by 
step they outweigh his better reason, and ultimately 
supplant, or at the best warp, the matured opinions, 
which frequently a whole life's experience has endea- 
voured to consolidate. 

This is eminently the case with commerce. 

The laws which regulate the trading among nations 
— the vast but silent changes which civilisation is making 
over the earth, opening out every day new channels to 
supply the demand which it creates— all these essential 
points are overlooked, and in Ute tittle-tattle of a coffee- 
house, false reasoning, like scum, is uppermost, until the 
victim awakes to discover how completely by its aid the 
ends of designing men have been accomplished. 

I venture to call your attention to this, because much 
lots has occurred to your interests from it, and I believe 
you will from experience agree with me, that such a 
delusion may easily gain on any one. 

If therefore we examine, by the test of fair and im- 
partial analysis, the state of our trade with Russia, we 
shall find that while by dexterous management the 
people of England have been heavily taxed for Russian 
produce, time has brought ebauges in the condition of 
both countries, to which little or no attention has been 
paid. 

Agriculture has, within the last ten years, attracted 
the attention of men of talent in this country. The race 
of common and uneducated farmers is giving way to a 
new class, who bring science to the aid of practical 
knowledge, and a glance at the agricultural records of 
the past year, willshow how much new light has been 
thrown on the subject of husbandry, and, as more nearly 
concerns you, the breeding and fatting of stock. 

With the vast increase in the population, and conse- 
quent increased demand for food, the home produce of 
fat has yet progressed beyond it ; for, with the non- 
consumption of Russian tallow, from whence could 
come the masses which have supplied the country during 
the last five months, if net from the enormous stock 
which improved husbandry and farming is creating in 
Great Britain? 

Russia, too, has in the same time considerably in- 
creased her produce, and each successive season adds 
facilities to her doing so, yet the farmers and dealers 
there have not been idle, but with quickness availed 
themselves of the delusion existing as to our home sup- 
ply, by extorting from the fears and ignorance of the 
British consumer prices, which, most assuredly, his bet- 
ter reason would never have conceded. 

But that day is, I trust, gone by, for the trade are 
new aware of the powers they possess j they have ex- 
perienced that from the resources of their own powerful 
country, unequalled as it is for wealth and the means of 
amassing it, they can supply themselves : and with the 
experience of the last ten days before tneir eyes, they 
will for the future read Russian monopolists the same 
lesson which Mr. Biddle learned from the people of 
Lancashire, when he deemed himself able to over-reach 
them. 

It is strange that this attempt on the tallow market 
should have followed so closely on the famous Sicilian 
brimstone monopoly. It is a fit companion in the defeat 
which has destroyed both. 

As if retribution should ever attend npon injustice, 
the people of Sicily are for ever debarred from obtaining 
high prices for their sulphur. The extortion Attempted 
by them called iuto life and activity all the chemical 
knowledge in the kingdom, and although in the first 
instance a variety of opinions existed as to the value of 
the substitute, yet, by the universal adoption of British 
sulphur ores, called “ pyrites,” and the increased facility 


in working them, there is no doubt remaining that the 
monopoly is ended, and that brimstone will fall yet 
much below i * present reduced value. 

And so, gentlemen, it will be with your trade. There 
are substitutes to be found for tallow as well as for sul- 
phur, and they are too numerous and too available for 
monopoly to hurt you, if you remain true to yourselves. 

The stock of tallow equals now the auantity I as- 
serted would arrive by January, and the belief is com- 
mon that France, though ordering addition'll forces to 
South America, is, in reality, bent upon raising the 
Buenos Ayres blockade, and the tallow accumulated 
there (10,000 tons) will shortly arrive. 

But, without any auch accession to our present stock, 
which would spread confusion indeed among holders at 
bi£h prices, wc shall have more than will be wanted 
until the commencement of next season. The quanti- 
ties of both home and foreign tallow daily increasing, 
have had the effect 1 predicted, and prices have declined 
more than 61. per ton within the last ten days. This is 
to be ascribed mainly to the firmness you have mani- 
fested ; and gentlemen, I now ask you, putting to one 
side the trifles which in a question of this magnitude 
serve but to embarrass, whether I exaggerated to ysu 
your powers over the Russian trade? 

To such of you os are not engaged in soap^making, 
and consequently are unable to use the substitutes for 
tallow, I would nevertheless, recommend a strict atten- 
tion to the state of the palm-oil trade. It is, I am happy 
to say, prospering to an extent which, but a few short 
years back, it would have been extravagant to have even 
imagined— it is employing our ships ana our sailors, and 
doing silently and slowly, but surely, the work of eman- 
cipation in Africa. 

Not long ago 2,000 or 3,000 tons of palm-oil was con- 
sidered a heavy importation for one year; and now, 
from January, 1840, to January, 1841, there will have 
beeo brought to this country, upwards of 15,000 tons, 
equal in auantity to 40,000 casks of tallow ; and at this 
moment 1 am informed that there are on the coast of 
Africa no 1cm than 22,000 tons of British shipping load- 
ing palm oil for England. In short, the time is fast 
approaching when the soils of England and of her colo- 
nies will make her people independeat of the rest of the 
world, as well in respect of the necessaries as of the 
luxuries of life ; and, with the consummation of this 
prospect ends the career of the foreign monopolists in 
our laud. 

Your course is now clear before you. Yon have by 
prudence overcome your opponent. There came a pres- 
sure upon them ; and, failing of your support among 
the various obstacles which assailed them, they had no 
choice bat to submit. 

I trust, gentlemen^ that you will preserve the same 
reasoning, the same discretion, for a similar case, if ever 
•oeh should be attempted, and bidding you a most satis- 
factory farewell, I remain, yours, respectfully. 

A Manufactures. 


LABOUR.— In the year 1352, in the rein of Ed- 
ward the Third, the amount of wages paid to hay- 
makers we find to have been one penny per day. A 
mower of meadows received fivepence per day, or at the 
rate of fivepence per acre. Reapers of corn, in the first 
week of Angast twopence, in the second threepence per 
day ; and to on to the end of the harvest, without meat, 
drink, or any other allowance, they finding their own 
implements of husbandry. For threshing a quarter of 
wheat or rye, twopence halfpenny ; a quarter of barley, 
beans, peas, and oats, one penny and a farthing. A 
master carpenter received threepence per day, other 
carpenters twopence per day ; a master mason four- 
pence per day, and other masons threepence per day ; 
tilers threepence, their underlings three halfpence. 
Plasterers were paid iu the like sum, without meat or 
drink, and this from Easter to Michaelmas, and a frac- 
tion less during the other mouths of the year, when the 
days were shorter. 
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ON RAGS. 

Rags (hracod, Sax., torn, ragged ; rager, raga, 
Dan., to rake, to shave; ragg, rough hair, Swed. 
pnKor, a tom garment ; payar, a tear, fissure, or 
rupture.— Gr.), are a very useful manure on dry 
chalks and gravel, as they attract and retain much 
moisture for the benefit of the plants. They are 
best cut into small pieces of i inches square, as 
they remain lungundccomposed under ground, and 
are usually applied at the rate of half a ton to an 
acre, at the cost of 5s. to 8g« per cwt. ; when 
measured by the bushel, 20 to 30 are used on an 
acre, and cost 4d. to fid. sown by hand. The usual 
price is 7s. 6d. per cwt., and 6d. for chopping. 
They are much used for manuring hops, on account 
of retaining moisture ; but in dry seasons they 
create mould and do harm, and the operation is 
slow ; and the most useful application seems to be 
ploughing them into the ground with one furrow 
for crop, so as not to be pulled out by the harrows, 
or used as a top-dressing on clovers. An excellent 
preparation has been effected by steeping them, 
chopped small, in privies or receiving tanks, and 
then applied to any crops. When chopped small, 
and used in an unprepared state in drills for tur- 
nips, beet, and potatoes, they failed by 40 per cent, 
against farm-yard dung; the barley and hay crop 
showed a difference for a time after brairding, as 
often happens with such manures, but none at the 
time of reaping. It was curious to observe the 
dark green colours of the artificial grasses during 
winter and spring, till the growth of the plants 
commenced, when the difference speedily vanished. 
In applying such manures, no rule for quantity 
can be adopted ; a sufficient supply is seldom 
available, and the greater quantity will imply a 
greater produce and a greater expense ; and the 
comparative merits of each can only be ascertained 
by allowing an equal expense per acre, or a 
greater produce must be realized from the greater 
expense, which must exceed the difference in order 
to induce the application. 

It is a curious fact, that linen rags yield more 
than half their weight of sugar by the slmpleagency 
of one of the cheapest and most abundant acid 3 . 
An application of concentrated sulphuric acid con- 
verts the rags into a mucilaginous mass, entirely 
soluble in water, scarcely coloured, homogeneous, 
pungent, and very tenacious. The arid is then 
saturated with chalk, in order to disengage it from 
the gummy substance, and a solid sulphate of lime 
is formed, which is removed by pressing the 
mixture through a linen cloth. The liquor is 
evaporated and freed from chalk, and assumes the 
appearance of insoluble gum. But the diluted 
solution of the rags by the acid may be boiled, 
and instead of a gum, sugar, in form of a syrup, 
is produced. The free acid is then neuttalized, 
the liquor is filtered and evaporated until the 
syrup is thick. Crystals then appear, and after- 
wards solid sugar; and by redissolving and re- 
crystalizing, a pure and snowy whiteness may ho 
obtained. Rags contain “ lignin,” or woody fibre, 
which contains precisely the same elements as 
occur in sugar, and the only use of the acid is to 
effect that change in the proportions and mode of 
combination of the elements which will produce 
sugar. “ Lignin” contains equal weights of water 
and carbon, and possesses nearly the same com- 
position in all plants, and forms an important item 
in all vegetable products. 

The elements of many organic substances differ 
little, but the peculiar mode of combination has a 


great effect on Quantity and quality, and similar 
ingredients in like proportions do not produce 
similar results. But this truth does not accoont 
for two bodies, so nearly allied in composition, 
showing so very different qualities— for one sub- 
stance may be converted into another, but that 
product cannot be again converted into the origi- 
nal substance. Vinegar may be got from sugar, 
but not sugar from vinegar: sugar is a combina- 
tion of charcoal and water, but we cannot make 
sugar from these bodies, because we cannot 
command the circumstances under which the ma- 
terials come in contact in the sugar cane. Some 
inorganic bodies may be composed, as water, by 
mixing the elements of composition, oxygen and 
hydrogen ; but organic bodies are subjected only to 
one method. Gelatine or animal jelly has tbe 
same elements as carbonate of ammonia ; and tbe 
salt can be produced from gelatine, but not gela- 
tine from the salt. Human power is unable to 
produce organic substances from inorganic mate- 
rials ; and in trying to imitate the beautiful pro- 
ductions of nature, which is the highest excellence 
of art, the chemist can only watch and slowly 
comprehend the wonderful operation of nature s 
modes, but he cannot do the work ; be can undo 
it and examine the materials, but remains iu 
ignorance of tbe power and means by which the 
vast variety of organic substances is produced. 
Recombination of the elements eludes our search. 

J. D. 


NEW REAPING SCYTHE. 

PROM THE DURHAM ADVERTISER OP DATE 23rd OCT. 

The new reaping scythe invented by Messrs. 
Drummond snd Sons af Stirling, has this harvest 
been introduced upon bis land, by Thomas Harrison, 
Esq., of Stubb House, in tbis county, and used with 
tbe most complete success. Mr. H. has had 58 
acres of oats, 9 acres of beans, and 31 acresof wheat, 
mown this season by tbe new scythe, in tbe most 
perfect manner. The mowers were Robert and John 
Wappat. Several of the neighbouring agriculturists 
(who may fairly be ranked amongst tbe very bast 
farmers in England) have visited Mr. Harrison*s 
estate, and have declared the mowing to exceed tbeir 
utmost expectations, and almost unanimously ex- 
pressed their intention of adopting these scythes 
next season. 


DIBBLING WHEAT. — One of the greatest ob- 
jections to the adoption of dibbling wheat is tbe 
difficulty of getting the seed dropped Into tbe 
holes with regularity, children being generally 
employed, and independent of time being required 
to teach them, there will always be a degree, of 
carelessness attendant upon youth. We are now 
enabled to state that a hand-dibble has been in- 
vented, which will drop the grain with certainty 
and regularity two, three, or four grai ns , as re- 
quired, thus reducing the distribution to a cer- 
tainty, and effectually insuring tbe saving of seed. 
As In many other cases, the inventor of this dibble 
has not been engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
This Invention will remove much of the objection 
to dibbling hitherto entertained, and will, we 
trust, be the means of Increasing the employment 
of manual labour in those districts where tbe 
population is superabundant. 
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ON PREPARING NIGHT-SOIL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAOAZINE. 

Sir, — I observed a few days ago in one of your late 
periodicals, an enguiry, bv a correspondent, for the best 
method of preparing night-soil for manure. He said 
“ he bad mixed it with lime, and a very strong smell of 
ammonia was evolved, whereby he feared the efficacy 
of the manure might be impaired. These conclusions 
are perfectly correct; its efficacy as organic manure 
would be destroyed by the use of lime. 

When an organic body containing nitrogen under- 
goes putrefaction, and moisture present, the nitrogen 
unites with the hydrogen of the water and forms ammo- 
nia; the oxygen, the other element of water, unites 
with the carbon of the putiifying body, and forms car- 
bonic acid ; both these transformations, in their nascent 
state, combine and form carbonate of ammonia, a vola- 
tile salt, which is always evaporating with water, as 
long as the decomposition continues. Such invariably 
takes place in nitrogenous bodies. 

When lime is added to a body holding carbonate of 
ammonia in solution, as in night-soil, the ammoniacal 
salt is decomposed ; the lime robs it of its carbonic acid 
and caustic ammonia, a still more volatile compound, 
flies off in gas ; thus wc have got rid of all the nitrogen 
the organic compouod contained. 

Organic manure, without nitrogen, is of very little 
value. It pervades every part of the vegetable struc- 
ture, and no plant will attain maturity, even in the rich- 
est mould, without its presence. The relative value 
of manure may be known* by the relative quantity 
of nitrogen it contains. There does not appear to be 
any manure so rich in nitrogen as human excrement 
(except bone manure, which contains upwards of 30 
per cent, of gelatine in its interstices^ ; so much so, that 
according to the analyses of Macaire and Maroet, 100 
parts of human urine are equal to 1300 parts of fresh 
duog of the hone, 600 parts of the cow. and 450 parts of 
the urine of the horse. Hence it is evident that it would 
be of much importance if none of the human excre- 
ments were lost, especially when we conrider that with 
every pound of urine a pound of wheat might be pro- 
duced. Now I would suggest to your correspondent 
the best and most economical method 1 know of preserv- 
ing unimpaired the most valuable element In night-soil, 
which is as follows To every 100 lbs. of night-soil add 
7 lbs. of sulphate of lime (gypsum) in powder, a double 
decomposition will ensue, and the result will be, instead 
of sulphate of lime and carbonate of ammonia, carbo- 
nate of lime and sulphate of ammonia ; the latter a 
soluble salt which cannot be volatilized. It might now 
be mixed with other couipost, or dried any wav thought 
proper, and applied to the roots of the vegetable, to be 
again transformed into bread, butter, cheese, &c. 

Chloride of calcium, sulphuric or muriatic acid, sub- 
stances of low price, would completely neutralize the 
urine, converting its ammonia into salts which posses* 
no volatility. .... - . , 

I would also suggest that if the floors of stables be 
strewed from time to time with a little sulphate of lime, 
they will lose all their offensive smell, and none of the 
ammonia which forms can be lost, but retained in a 
condition serviceable as manure. In close stables the 
horse's health would be better preserved, aad they would 
not be so liable to get blind as now. 1} lbs. of sulphate 
of lime will fix as much ammonia as is produced by 100 
lbs. of hone’s urine. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Warubridgt , Nov. 14. Gbeoory Brabvn. 


COMPRESSED PEAT FUEL.-We have referred 
to a machine, some time ago invented by Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby, and latterly perfected by skilful arti- 
sans under his direction, for compressing peats. One 
of hi* lordship’s tenants, on the Drummond Castle 
Estate, Mr. Clark, at Coryour, has of late been manu- 
facturing the new fuel, chiefly for the jeweller* and 


steel forgers in England ; and this week a very large 
supply arrived at the new quay for shipment to Lon- 
don. It is made up in the shape and size of soap 
bars, and so powerful is the compression employed that 
the original peat is hardly to be recognized in the black 
and metallic looking mass which the machine perfects. 
The properties of this fuel are found to be highly ad- 
vantageous in the branches of manufactures above re- 
ferred to, and its great economy is evidenced in the re- 
duced price at which cutlery wrought with it is offered 
for sale. Sheffield razors, bearing the mark “ peat 
compressed,’’ have been on sale this year throughout 
the country, we have been informed, as low as U7s. per 
dozen. We look for a rapid extension of the use of this 
valuable invention of Lord Willoughby’s, not only as 
offering the means of procuring for the inhabitants an 
abundant supply of a more cleanly and useful fuel than 
they have hitherto, from their inland situation, been able 
to obtain, but opening up to tliem a profitable branch 
of industry, for » bich the field is nearly as inexhaustible 
as that of the material .— Perth Courier. 


TO MR. READ, Vet. Surg. 

Sir —Allow me (through the raedinm of our excel- 
lent friend “ The Editor of the Mark Lane Express”) 
to thank yon for the valuable and scientific treatise yon 
of late gave the public on the “ Heose’’ in cuttle. 
Much as I feel indebted for this communication, I am 
not satisfied without asking for more ; and I am in- 
duced to do so, from the readiness you displayed in 
correcting the error of the printer, in his mistake of 
the terms “ Hoose” and " Hoove.” 

My request is —that you will favour us with a paper 
on the proper treatment of calves when troubled with 
that horrid coughing complaint. Should I be asking a 
favour before conferred, my apology is, a want of time 
to examine the columns of your Journal so carefully 
as I could wish, I have in my care at this time a lot 
of sixteen yearlings troubled with a cutaneous disease 
(which reminds me very much of ring* worm in chil- 
dren), having round and oval spots about the face and 
other parts. It appears catching from contact. My 
“ cow-leech” gave his opinion, and said he could cure 
it, and so he may, bnt 1 should be far more pleased 
with yours, if I might ventnre to ask it. Trusting to 
yonr liberality, allow me. Sir, to subscribe myself, 
Your’s, obliged, 

Nov. 14. A Norfolk Steward. 


ON BREEDING CATTLE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS* 

Sir, — I observe in yonr paper of I he 9th inst. a letter 
from Ythan Side, in the county of Aberdeen, signed 
Agrestis, which appears to have been originally pub- 
lished in a local paper, giving an excellent account of 
the rise and progress of short-horned cattle in that 
quarter. 

1 confess that I long entertained the prejudice which 
Agrestis describes, and which was not removed by the 
high prices which some of my neighbours obtained for 
crosses, brought to maturity at less expense than cattle 
of my own, which did not realize so much by twenty 
per cent. 

The short-horns I at first saw were generally large, 
coarse, fleshy animals ; I did not like them, and I fre- 
quently asked the question stated by Agrestis, as to our 
soon *' substituting an animal for out native breed, for 
which our soil and climate were not adapted.” I at the 
same time saw with infinite regret what Agrestis men- 
tions as observable on Ythan Side, that tne size of our 
eattle did by no means progress with our improving 
agriculture, but rather the reverse. 

Some of the sbort-bornedeattlel have lately wen 
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are of a very superior description to those first common 
in this locality; bat the circumstance which completely 
overesmu every doubt in my mind, was seeing at our 
last Banffshire Show some second crosses, first-rate 
animals— exceeded however, if possible, by a large lot 
of beautiful heifers (or queys, as we call them) from 
first and second crosses with short-horns, by aw Aber- 
deenshire bull; thus proving that crossing by pure 
blood, on either side, produces an animal infinitely su- 
perior to our native breed. 

Believing with Agrestis that local observations such 
as these are of more importance than whole essays of 
opinions unsupported by facts, your giving this letter a 
place in your widely-circulated columns may be useful 
in dissipating prejudices, which, in reverse of what used 
to prevail in Scotland, are, with some exceptions, more 
tenaciously held by the proprietors than tenants— which 
circumstance accounts for the want of encouragement 
afforded by the Highland Society ; whilst, such as 
Agreslit and his neighbours, by outstepping even that 
intelligent and patriotic body, confer the more merit on 
the enterprising farmers of Aberdeenshire. 

I am, Sir, you obedient Servant, 

Banffshire , Nov. 13. Agricola. 


ISLE OF THANET FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

FIRST REPORT. 

PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT 
MOUNT PLEASANT, OCTOBER 13, 1840. 

Your committee have great pleasure in pre- 
senting the first report of “ The Isle of Thanet 
Farmer’s Club.” They take the opportunity to 
express their entire conviction of the value and 
importance of such institutions. The interchange 
of thought on those subjects which are especially 
interesting to agriculturists, the free communica- 
tion of plans and experiments, the stimulating 
influence of example, and the habits of reflection 
and observation induced, encouraged as they are 
by the hope of ultimate profit, cannot but be 
accompanied by useful results. If in the first 
instance the want of knowledge or skill be re- 
luctantly discovered, and the farmer be led to 
conclude that be has yet very much to learn, such 
effects are salutary, and their operation will prove 
highly beneficial. He wbo never looks beyond 
his own circle will soon resign himself to ease 
and slumber ; and those who are contented with 
their present attainments, will of necessity re- 
main in a stationary position : but the thoughtful 
observer, like the bee or the ant, will gather 
honey from every flower, accumulate fresh stores 
of knowledge, and employ all his powers in 
furthering the great practical purposes of his 
calling. General improvement must ensue ; and 
your committee have no hesitation in recording 
their assurance, that the establishment of nume- 
rous societies for the promotion of agriculture, 
constitutes the present a most auspicious era in 
the history of the science, promising advantages 
of no common order. Every such institution de- 
serves to be regarded as a national blessing. 

Although “The Isle of Thanet Farmers" Club” 
aspires to no high rank among its contemporaries, 
the committee are encouraged to believe that 
many good effects of its establishment have been 
already realized; and they feel satisfied that in 
proportion as its objects are understood they will 


be appreciated, and that the members will aim by 
punctual attendance, unreserved and orderly dis- 
cussion, and harmonious co-operation, to secure 
all the advantages which the institution ia de- 
signed to confer. 

The club was formed July 9th, 1839. Rules for 
its management were framed at a subsequent 
meeting, held on the 30th of that month. After a 
long adjournment, rendered necessary by the har- 
vest, the members met again on the 23rd of 
September, when the appointment of offioers and 
committee for the year took place, and arrange- 
ments were made for the monthly meetings of the 
club, which it was agreed should be held, during 
the first year, at Mount Pleasant. 

At the first monthly meeting, held in October, 
the following question was discussed : — The sorts 
of wheat best adapted, generally, to the soil of the 
Isle of Thanet, and the best method and season of 
planting it. A member stated that he had planted 
four sorts of wheat, about the middle of the pre- 
ceding November, fifty five perches of each, on 
the same day, and on the same tilth, and that the 
following were the results : — 


SORT. 

GROWTH 

PER ACRE. 

WRIGHT 
j PER 
: BUSHEL. 

VALUE { 
PRR QR- 

VALUE 

PER 

ACRE. 

Whittington 

qrs. bush. gal. pts. 
5 0 6 1 

lbs. ozs. 
01 4 

£ u d. 
8 14 0 

£ s. d. 
18 17 1 

Leghorn .... 

5 2 5 0 

63 6 

8 8 0 

18 3 87 

Salmon .... 

5 2 2 7 

61 1 

8 6 0 

17 0 fij 

Golden Drop 

4 6 6 3 

63 5 

3 7 0 

16 4 11 


A sample of Syer w heat was shown, which had 
proved very productive. The Talavera wheat was 
much commended by a member, who had grown 
it for several years. Mr. E. Col lard, a visitor that 
evening, stated that he had sown some wheat, the 
name of which he did not know, and had pro- 
cured, by dibbling in the garden at six inches 
apart, at the rate of ten quarters per acre. It was 
ultimately resolved : — 

“ That the information produced at this meeting 
is not sufficient to warrant the adoption of a spe- 
cific resolution on the subject ; but that it is very 
desirable that several sorts of wheat, already 
proved to be valuable, should be made the sub- 
jects of experiment ; — that the following sorts be 
especially recommended for such experiments, 
viz., — the Syer, the Whittington, the Leghorn, 
the Golden Drop, Mr. E. Collard’s un-named 
sort, and the Hoary White ; and that such 
members of the club as may resolve to make such 
experiments, be particularly requested to accom- 
pany their future statements with a description of 
the soil on which the experiment has been tried.” 

“ The preparation of wheat for planting” was 
then discussed, and several members described 
the methods adopted by them, but no resolution 
was passed on the subject. 

At the same meeting a conversation took place 
“ on tbc best method of breaking up sainfoin ley 
and lucerne for wheat,” and it appeared to be the 
general opinion, that when sainfoin ley or lucerne 
is to be broken up and cropped with wheat, tbc 
furrows should be well turned over, the soil tho- 
roughly pressed or trodden immediately after 
ploughing, and a sufficient dressing of manure 
applied. 

The meeting was closed by a discussion of the 
“safest method of feeding sheep and lambs on 
turnips, especially in the early part of the winter.” 
On this subject the following resolution was 
passed 
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“That the safest method of putting sheep and 
lambs to turnips in the early part of the winter, is 
to allow them first to fill themselves with sainfoin, 
clover, or other food of a similar description, and 
by no means to close-fold them on turnips.” 

At the meeting in November, a small apparatus 
was exhibited by one of the members, intended to 
regulate the draught of the three-horse plough, 
and to preserve steadiness of action. This led to 
a conversation on the comparative advantage of 
ploughing with two, three, or four horses ; in the 
coarse of which an account was given of the state 
of ploughing in some parts of Scotland, and the 
secretary was directed to write to the secretary of 
the “ Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland,” inquiring whether Wilkie’s turn-wrest 
plough has been brought into operation, and with 
what success. 

“The most approved method of storing tur- 
nips” was then taken into consideration. One 
member stated his practice to be, to top and tail 
them in the field, remove them iu a dry state, and 
deposit them in chalk cave3 on his premises. 
Another member recommended placing them 
singly, close together, and in an upright position, 
in a meadow, by adopting which method be had 
found them keep well till lambing time. The re- 
solution passed was as follows 

“That in the opinion of this meeting, turnips 
should always be stored in a dry state, and covered 
lightly, so as to keep out the wet, but not alto- 
gether to exclude the air, or prevent the escape of 
heat from the mass. 

“The best method of fattening beasts in the 
winter season” was then discussed. The member 
who introduced the question offered the following 
observations, which were generally approved. 
“ That good sorts should be chosen ; that the 
short-horned are generally considered the best, 
but that in this district the Sussex breed are the 
most profitable ; that they should be in good con- 
dition when put up, and not confined too closely, 
but have a warm shed to lie down in, and room to 
move about in the yard; that the hay should 
always be given out of doors ; that oil-cake, 
Swedish turnips, and hay, form the best food ; that 
the change of food should in all cases be gradual, 
one oil- cake a day being given at first, and the 
quantity gradually increased ; that more food 
should never be given at a time than the animal 
will consume; that it is a great error to give a 
larger feed at night, which only occasions bad 
feeding the next (fay ; and that in case of over- 
feeding, the following mixture has been found effi- 
cacious : — one pound of Epsom salts, and two 
drachms of ginger, mixed in a pint and half of 
boiling water.” 

In consequence of the absence of a member 
who had undertaken to introduce another ques- 
tion, it was resolved : — 

“That if any member who has introduced a 
subject for discussion shall be prevented from 
attending the meeting at which the discussion is 
appointed to take place, he shall be expected to 
depute some other member to introduce the ques- 
tion in his name.” 

A letter from Sir Charles Gordon, secretary to 
the “ Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land,” was read at the December meeting ; it in- 
closed a communication from Mr. Slight, curator 
of the Society’s museum, at Edinburgh, respecting 
Wilkie’s turn-wrest plough, which it appears has 
not yet come into extensive use. 

“ The cheapest and best method of fattening 


hogs” was a subject which elicited scarcely any 
discussion, the members present being generally 
of opinion that steamed potatoes and barley-meal, 
in the proportion of two-thirds of the former, and 
one third of the latter, form the best food for that 
purpose ; and that the pork so fed is prime, and 
boils out less than pork fed in any other way. 

A discussion then took place on “ the wages of 
agricultural labourers.” It appeared that the fol- 
lowing wages are now generally paid in the Isle of 
Thanet, viz. : — for able-bodied day labourers, 2s. 
6d. per day ; for thrashing reaped wheat, 4s. per 
quarter, mown ditto, 4s. fid. to 5s., barley, 2s. 6d., 
oats, beans, and peas, 2s. It was then re- 
solved : — 

“That in the opinion of this meeting, the wages 
now generally given in this district appear to be 
fair and sufficient ; that labour will always find its 
true value in the market, and that therefore it 
would be inexpedient to attempt to establish any 
uniform scale of payment.” 

At the same meeting a member read a paper on 
“ the best method of cropping the land with 
beans.” from which the following is an extract: — 

“ With respect to the best method of putting in 
beans, the plan which I at present think best, and 
which I consequently adopt, is to strike the fur- 
rows north and south, if convenient, ten to the 
rod ; to drop the beans from four to six inches 
apart, according to their size, — common ticks, 
four inches, larger beans, five or six ; to heal 
them with a double mould-board plough, and con- 
sequently to let the land lie in balks, until it is 
necessary by the growth of the beans to harrow 
them down.” 

The advantages of this plan over drilling I take 
to be these : — First, that less seed is consumed ; 
for whereas, I believe, four bushels per acre are 
generally drilled in, from two to three bushels, are 
sufficient to drop. Second, that the beans come 
up regularly, and not in lumps of four or five 
together, and then a space, which is frequently 
the case when drilled ; each single bean conse- 
quently stocks, and does better. Third, that you 
give employ to a number of people, with no 
expense to yourself, the saving of the seed paying 
the droppers j which I consider to be a very essen- 
tial benefit. 

“I think the advantages of healing with a 
plough are, — that supposing the beans have begun 
to grow in a few fine warm days, and it then be- 
comes winterly, with sharp frosts, which is fre- 
quently the case, they are then protected, and do 
not receive that severe check which they otherwise 
would ; and that by the time the beans arc 
sufficiently grown to make it necessary to harrow 
down the balks, a considerable quantity of spring 
weeds have grown also, which you destroy by 
levelling the ground.” 

At the January meeting two letters were read 
from Mr. J. A. Ransome, of Ipwich, containing 
information respecting ploughs manufactured by 
the firm of which he is a member. It was con- 
sidered desirable to introduce the R&ckbeath 
subsoil plough into the district, and eleven 
members of the club entered into a subscription 
for that purpose. The plough was afterwards 
supplied by Messrs. Ransome, and has been used 
in various parts of the Island, but your committee 
arc not able to state whether any beneficial results 
have followed. They are of opinion, however, 
that a fair trial has not yet been given, as the 
plough was not brought into operation till the 
spring, and the summer proved unusually dry. If 
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the subscribers use it extensively, ou different 
soils, in the present autumn, its utility will be 
much better tested. x 

At the same meeting, “ the rotation of crops 
best suited, generally, to the soil of the Isle of 
Thanet,” was discussed. A member read a paper 
on the subject, in which he contended that corn 
cannot be profitably grown in this district without 
giving rest to the land by fallowing it. Several 
plans of rotation were mentioned, and it was at 
length resolved : — 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting, the fol- 
lowing course, which has long been in use in a large 
portion of the Isle of Thanet, is on the whole the 
best adapted, with occasional variations, to the 
soil of this district ; that is, supposing the soil to 
consist of 400 acres, there will be— 


ACRES. 

1. Turnips .... 50 

Peas 50 

2. Barley .... 100 



ACRES, 

3. Beam- . . . . 

.. 50 

Clover . . . . 

.. 50 

4. Wheat . . . 

. 100 


400 


A letter from the “ Grove Ferry Club” having 
been read at this meeting, requesting the co-ope- 
ration of the “Isle of Thanet Club” in opposing 
the present movement against the corn laws, it 
was resolved to convene a special meeting of the 
members of the club, to take the letter into consi- 
deration. The special meeting was held January 
the 28th, and after a lengthened discussion the 
following resolutions were passed : — 

First. “That in the opinion of this meeting the 
14th rule of the club precludes it from enter- 
taining questions of a political nature, or which 
refer to any matter to be brought forward or 
pending in either House of Parliament.” 

Second. “That a copy of the preceding reso- 
lution be forwarded to the secretaries of the 
“ Grove Ferry Club;” and that the secretary be 
directed to express, at the same time, the entire 
willingness of this club to co-operate with the 
“ Grove Ferry Club” in the improvement ot agri- 
culture.” 

The subject was resumed, however, at the 
meeting in February, and the secretary was di- 
rected to correspond with other clubs, particularly 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, with a view to ascertain their 
practice in reference to the discussion of the exist- 
ing corn laws at their meetings. 

“The cheapest and best method of keeping 
farm horses” was opened for discussion at this 
meeting. In consequence of the importance of 
the subject, and the variety of opinion expressed, 
the further consideration was postponed, and the 
club proceeded to the next question, “ the sorts of 
barley best adapted to the Isle of Thanet.” A 
member furnished the following statement of the 
result of his experiments with the Chevalier and 
Annat varieties : — 


TILTH. 

VARIETY. 

qUANTITV 
ON SEVEN 
PERCHES. 

WEIGHT 

PER 

BUSHEL. 

QUANTI- 
TY PER 
ACRE. 

Potato© Ground 

Chevulier 

bsh. gl. \it. 
2 4 5 

lbs. 

53 7-8 ths 

qr.btis. gl. 
7 2 7 

Ditto 

Annat j 

*2 4 7 

m 

7 3 5 

Pea G rut tun .... 

Chevulier , 

*2 3 2 

obi 

0 7 0 

Ditto 

Annul j 

*2 2 0£ 

50| 

0 3 4 


The general opinion seemed to be in favour of 
the Chevalier. 

At the meeting in March, letters were read 
from farmers’ clubs at Ashbocking, Y'oxford, 
Beccles, Ilaleswortb, YVrentbam, Walton, Need- 


ham Market, Wickham Market, and Grove Ferry, 
detailing their respective practices with regard to 
the description of the existing corn laws at their 
meetings. A member then gave notice of his 
intention to move at the next meeting that the 
14th rule of the club should be altered, so &6 to 
stand thus : — 

“ That all political subjects shall be totally ex- 
cluded from the discussions of this society ; 
excepting those relating to the corn laws, or any 
other measures that may be brought before Parlia- 
ment, affecting agriculture.” 

The motion was considered at the meeting in 
April, and adopted. 

“The feeding of farm horses” was again dis- 
cussed in March, and a decision again postponed. 
At the meeting in April, the subject was resumed, 
and sundry plans and calculations presented to 
the meeting, differing much from each other. 
The following resolutions were ultimately passed : 

First, “'lhat, according to the information 
now laid before the meeting, the average annual 
expense of keeping farm horses in this district is 
about £18 each ; but that whereas the lucerne or 
clover specified in the calculations now produced 
is valued at a low price, it appears to this 
meeting that farm horses are not commonly kept 
in this district for less than £20 per annum ; but 
that as to which of the methods now described is the 
“ cheapest and best,” the meeting is unable to 
decide, as the expense of keeping horses must 
necessarily vary with the quantity of land 
ploughed on the farm, and the uatuio of the soil.” 

Second. “That the members of this club be 
recommended to keep as accurate accounts as 
possible of the expense of keeping their horses, in 
order that the subject may be more fully dis- 
cussed at some future time.” 

Mr. J. A. Ransomc, of Ipswich, favoured the 
club with his company at the meeting in May, 
and communicated important and valuable infor- 
mation on several topics. The subject for the 
evening was “ the best sort of artificial manure 
for turnips.” Mr. Rausome stated that Mr. 
Morton, the author of the work “ on soils,” had 
made experiments on the growth of turnips with 
pure dung, mixed manure, farm yard manure, 
straw, and other articles ; and that the value of 
the crop lessened in the order in which the differ- 
ent manures arc mentioned, that grown from 
pure dung being decidedly the best. It was re- 
solved : — 

“That, while the statements made at this 
meeting lead to the conclusion that farm-yard 
manure is probably the best and most profitable 
manure for turnips, sufficient information has not 
now been communicated to enable the meeting to 
come to a decision on the question before it ; and 
that it be particularly recommended to the 
members of the club to test by experiment differ- 
ent sorts of manure for turnips, to keep accurate 
accounts of the comparative expense and the 
result, and to report the same to the club as soon 
as they are ascertained.” 

At the same meeting, it was resolved : — 

“ That the thanks of the chib he forwarded to 
the committee of the * Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety,' for the important and valuable paper they 
have circulated on the diseases of cattle.” 

“ The best method of cultivating carrots” was 
considered at the June meeting; and a member 
communicated the following information relative 
to the mode of cultivation be had adopted. The 
land was ploughed and manured early In the 
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winter, and spuddled twice in the spring ; the 
carrots were sown the first week in April, in 
furrows eleven to the rod ; they were well hoed, 
skimmed two or three times, and thinned. The 
produce was about 25 tons per acre. 

At the same meeting, 41 the best method of 
making dung-mixens” was discussed, and the 
further consideration of the subject postponed. 
The discussion was resumed nt the meeting in 
July, and ihe following resolution was passed : — 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting, it is very 
desirable to spread a thick layer of mould in the 
farm-yard and on the inixen spot before the ma- 
nure is collected \ that if the manure is wanted 
early, it should be thrown on the heap from time 
to time, and not pressed down ; but that if it is not 
wanted early, it should bo trodden down, by 
driving the loaded cart upon it, to prevent evapo- 
ration ; that care should be taken to provide a 
sufficient quantity of moisture, by mixing sea- 
weed with the manure, or salt water, urine, and 
similar liquids ; that the mixen should be covered 
with a layer of mould or blight, and that in 
ordinary cases it should be turned about a month 
before it is wanted on the land.” 

Another question was also entettained at the 
July meeting — “ The comparative advantages of 
reaping and mowing wheat,” and it was re- 
solved : — 

“ That it is more advantageous to mow wheat 
than to reap it, inasmuch as all the straw is se- 
cured, the grain is less injured by wet weather, 
and may be sooner harvested, and the land may 
be cultivated again at an earlier period, and is in a 
cleaner condition. But that, while mowing Is 
preferable to reaping, bagging is still better than 
mowing, since by that method the whole of the 
grain is preserved, and nothing left on the 
ground ; on which account it is recommended 
to the members of the club to encourage workmen 
who arc skilled in bagging, and also to require 
them in all cases to use the lockbands, which arc 
less liable to break than bands made in any other 
way.*' 

There were so few members present at the 
meeting in August, that no discussion took place. 

At the meeting in ^ptember, “the best method 
of clearing the land after harvest” was taken 
into consideration ; and the conclusion arrived at 
may be thus briefly stated : — 

“ That, in general, the best plan of clearing the 
land after harvest is to spuddle it with a broad 
share, and then nidget, and afterwards barrow it ; 
that on wheat and barley grattens, and when the 
land is very foul, the triangular harrow should be 
Am used ; that when there is much grass in the 
land, the best plan is to balk and split repeatedly, 
that the grass and roots of weeds may be tho- 
roughly brought to the surface ; and that pea 
grattens and all lands intended for turnips or 
barley should be ploughed as soon as possible, and 
always, if practicable, before Michaelmas.” 

Your committee have further to report, that it 
has been resolved to have a show of roots at the 
monthly meeting in December next, and that 
several members of the club have entered into 
sweepstakes for the occasion, in the following 
terms : — 

AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 

Mangel wurzel . Six roots to be shown, from 
not less than a quarter of an acre. 

Turnips . Both Swedes and other sorts. Twelve 
to be shown, from not less than two acres. 


Carrots. Six to be shown, from not le-.s than a 
quarter of an acre. 

Potatoes . The entire produce of twelve roots 
to be shown, from not less than half an acre. 

AT FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 

For the best field of Turnips , not being less 
than two acres, to be determined by reference to 
the weight per acre, and other circumstances, at 
the discretion of the judges. 

With the funds entrusted to their care your 
committee have purchased some important works 
on agriculture, which are in circulation among 
the members of the club in the manner usually 
adopted by book societies, three weeks being 
allowed for the perusal of a quarto volume, a 
fortnight for an octavo, and a week for a duo- 
decimo. 

The Fanner’s Magazine, the Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture, and the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, are also taken in for the use of 
the club, and three days arc assigned for the 
perusal of each number. A fine of sixpence per 
day will be levied for the detention of a volume 
or number beyond the allotted time. 

Your committee have examined the treasurer’s 
account, and find that he has received £13 10s., 
and expended £13 3s. 7d., leaving a balance of 
6s. 5d. in his hands. They have also the pleasure 
to state that the club now consists of Afty-two 
members. 

Having thus reported the proceedings of the 
club during the past year, your committee have 
only to repeat their conviction that a wide Aeld 
for observation and experiment is open to the 
agriculturist, and that young farmers especially 
may derive immense advantage from the study of 
agricultural works, now happily no longer few 
and rare, and the acquisition of sound scientific 
information. It was stated in the prospectus 
issued previous to the formation of this society, 
that “ among the objects sought to be attained by 
the farmer’s clubs, are the following to ascer- 
tain the nature and qualities of the soil and sub- 
soils of the district ; to inquire into the comparative 
values of different sorts of manures ; to test by ex- 
periments alleged improvements in cultivation, in 
agricultural implements, or in management of 
stock ; to discover the most proAtabie varieties of 
corn, seeds, or roots, and the most advantageous 
rotation of crops ; to collect information respect- 
ing the state and progress of agriculture, by 
correspondence, by the establishment of agricul- 
tural libraries, and such other means as may be 
deemed expedient ; in a word, to advance the 
interests of agriculture in every possible way — 
reducing theory to practice, and throwing the 
light of knowledge and science over the most 
useful and important of the arts of life.” In 
aiming to accomplish these great objects, the 
observant eye and the attentive car of the enquirer 
may be unremittingly engaged ; while it will ever 
be found that pleasure is combined with proAt, 
and that ‘'knowledge is power.” 


THE FARMER’S ALMANAC. — We have to 
acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the Faiwer’s Al- 
manac, for 1841, by Cmhbert Johnson, Esq., and Wm. 
Shaw, Esq. The names of these two gentlemen on the 
title page augur well for the contents of the work ; ami 
an inspection of the latter more than answers expecta- 
tion. The almanac contains indeed a mo*s of the most 
useful matter for those to whom it is dedicated, and 
moreover (no small oonskleratioa) at a cheap rate.— 
Sussex Advertiser. 

D 2 
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SUSSEX AGRICULTURAL TUR- 
NIP AND MANGEL-WURZEL 
SHOW. 

(from THE SUSSEX EXPRESS.) 

We beg to draw the particular attention of our 
readers to nn excellent letter from Sir C. JU. 
Burrell, Bart., on the subject of growing the 
white carrot, the value of which we can fully con- 
firm, having this year (although the season has 
been very unfavourable) obtained highly satisfac- 
tory! results respecting it. We were induced to 
experimentalise on this root at the recommendst- 
tion of the hon. baronet, given last year. Next 
year we shall offer a premium for samples of 
white carrots. 

WHITE CARROTS. 

' Knepp Castle , Nov . 3. 

Sir, — Perceiving, on perused of your last Er- 
pres8 t your notice respecting the premiums offered 
for specimens of turnips and mangel-wurzel, 
with accompanying statements of their culture, 
and appreciating the probable beneficial results 
of such an exhibition at Lewes, I trouble you with 
the following practical statement in support of my 
last year’s published opinion on the preference of 
the culture of the white cattle carrot over that of 
the parsnip for agricultural purposes, and which 
was made in consequence of a letter from a cor- 
respondent in the Lewes Advertiser , advocating the 
growth of the parsnip, in which 500 bushels per 
acre was stated as the produce. Conceiving that 
from my then crop of white carrots, grown on a 
very indifferent field, the yield of which was 100 
bushels per acre, without the green tops, that 
their culture would be more advantageous on stiff 
soils than that of the parsnip with a return of about 
a moiety of the produce only , I laid a comparative 
statement of my crop before the public, that agri- 
culturists of intelligence and spirit might try the 
results by sowing both sorts on similar quality of 
land. But satisfied as 1 am myself at the prefe- 
rence of the white cattle carrot on my farm over 
all roots fit for cattle, I again sowed four acres 
broadcast on land of better quality this year, and 
so far as experience shows in the raising aud 
housing of about half my crop, there will be, as 
near as we can determine, 1,300 bushels per acre, 
after separation from the green tops ; and con- 
sidering the depth whence their nourishment is 
obtained (in one instance no less than 3 feet 5} 
inches, and in several others nearly as deep), 1 do 
not view it as a very scourging crop, especially 
considering the vast increase of nutritious winter 
fodder, with consequent economy of hay, for both 
fatting and lean stock, and especially milch cows , 
their cream and butter being as good and free 
from any ill- flavour as when feeding on the pas- 
tures ; and likewise looking to the great increase 
of farm-yard manure resulting from its consump- 
tion, to which may be justly added the clean, 
friable, and finely pulverised state in which the 
ground is left after the removal of the crop, par- 
ticularly well adapted for ridging up during 
winter and sowing with barley and seeds in the 
ensuing spring. I do not hesitate to bring the 
results of my experience to your attention and 
consideration, how far it may be desirable here- 
after to introduce the white cattle carrot among 
those, encouragements you offer in the shape of 
premiums for turnips and mangel-wurzel. For the 
obtainment of the seed I recommend both Messrs. 


Wrench and Sons, of King William-strcct, seed 
merchants, and Mr. Gibbs, of Half Moon-street, 
from either of whom good seed may be depended 
upon. My first inducement to try it was the 
representation of Mr. Eaton, M.P., whose father, 
I understood, obtained the seed from Holland ; 
with a result on sowing it on indifferent land in 
Cambridgeshire, of 1000 bushels per acre, with 
which my crop in 183!)' tallied very accurately, I 
led myself to believe (but from the dryness which 
prevailed after sowing my seed last spring, and 
the consequence of a fresh growth on rain fall- 
ing after hoeing in summer) that the carrots 
would have been of more equal size, and the 
amount of the produce possibly greater in weight 
and value. For the cultivation of the white car- 
rot, free-'working deep soils, well and deeply- 
drained and subsoiled , are to be preferred ; and 
the better heart the ground is in, and the cleaner 
the tilth, the greater will of course be the chance 
of a remunerative and beneficial crop. Mine were 
sown broadcast, 61bs. to the acre, costing last 
springis.per lb.; but whether being sown in drills 
at proper distances, and ridged up, would improve 
the crop, I leave to the discriminate judgment 
of practical and more scientific farmers. I shall 
only add, that those who at my recommendation 
have sown the white cattle carrot express their 
satisfaction at their adoption ; and my neighbour, 
the Kev. William Woodward, of West Grinstead, 
having sown them on a small breadth of land, has 
bad cause to be satisfied with the result equally 
with myself. You are welcome to make what use 
of my observati ons you think proper, accepting 
my excuse for sending them hastily, and 1 fear, 
rather incoherently written, my time being too 
much occupied to make a fair copy. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

Charles Merrick Burrell. 


ON SMUT IN WHEAT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — B eing a constant reader of your valuable 
publication, I have perused the several articles 
that have appeared in your numbers from time to 
time, relating to smut in wheat (being myself a 
large wheat grower), and wonder none of your 
numerous correspondents have suggested a more 
simple preventive than the use of poisonous in- 
gredients, which I consider injurious to the seed, 
besides numerous other objections which I could 
name. The means I take to prevent it are perfectly 
simple, and if all wheat growers will follow the 
directions here given, they will have no need of 
substituting poison. 

Choose a clean brick floor, on which put three 
bushels of wheat, then stir a shovel full of quick 
lime in about four gallons of boiling water ; pour 
it on the wheat immediately, and mix it well to- 
gether, taking care that every corn is steeped ; 
when the desired quantity is finished let it be put 
together in a heap (the closer the better), and 
cover with cloths to about four sacks’ thickness ; 
let it remain ten hours, then take off the covering, 
spread it thin, and it will be ready to sow or drill 
almost immediately. I have practised tbe above 
method for the last 35 years, during which period 
I have never grown a single smut. Should you 
deem this worthy a place in your valuable columns, 
you will oblige, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

Leicester , Nov, 14. C. R. 
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ON JCOAL-ASHES. 

Coal-ashes have long been known as a valuable 
article in improving all stiff tenacious soils, iii 
opening the texture, and in correcting the 
tenacity; nnd in a pulverized state they form an 
excellent top dressing for young grasses. They are 
very seldom found unmixed with other substances 
from the dwelling-house — a calx or cinder mostly 
accompanies, and except near large towns they 
form an inconsiderable article as a manure. 
Lime and magnesia are found in coal-ashes ; but 
they arc chiefly composed of siliceous and 
aluminous earths, and vary much in their nature 
and proportions. 

They contain much carbonic acid gas, carbon 
and hydrogen, with some iron ; but our knowledge 
of them is very imperfect. The principal use is 
in top-dressing clovers in March and April, at the 
rate of 50 to 200 bushels per acre, and usually 
applied in moist weather, when the effects are 
very great and certain. The calcareous matter 
they contain imparts the warming and sweetening 
quality that is found attached to all residual 
substances from combustion ; and accordingly the 
use of coal-ashes, and of all alkaline and saline 
matters are always recommended to be used on 
all soils that produce sorrels, rushes, and mosses, 
in order to banish those plants, by depriving the 
land of the peculiar properties that c necessary 
for their production. But it may be observed, 
that such plants cannot exist where fanning 
prevails, and that the action of manures should be 
restricted by every possible means to the pro- 
motion of those plants which the cultivator uses 
, as a crop. In inland situations, where the supply 
of ashes is limited, an excellent use may be 
adopted by throwing them into the night-soil 
reservoirs, where they will absorb the liquid parts, 
and ultimately form a solid mass, thoroughly 
•impregnated with the urine ; and in the neighbour- 
hood of towns, where they can be got in quantity, 
and where the pulverization of the ashes is 
sufficiently fine, they may be very beneficially 
used as atop-dressing ; or probably equally, if not 
more beneficially, by being mixed in a compost 
with good earths, and applied in the Spring on 
grain lands, and harrowed in with the seed. Coal- 
dust, or the pulverized particles of coal pro- 
duced during the different operations at the pits, 
has been found useful in some cases on stiff lands ; 
but, it is evident, that the action in that case 
would arise wholly from mixing with the soil, and 
opening the texture as an earthy ingredient ; for 
the substance applied contains none of the ele- 
ments of vegetation, to be supplied directly by 
itself, or the power of producing thereby any 
stimulating and reciprocal action. Ashes, in a fine 
or riddled state, are useful for mixing with bones, 
at the rate of I to 20, in order to produce 
heat before sowing ; though practice is far from 
confirming that process as being essentially ne- 
cessary, which may arise from different tem- 
peratures of soil, and air during the applications. 

J. D. 


AGRICULTURISTS NOT IMPROVERS.-It is 
curious that many to whom improvements in agricul- 
ture are traced, were not professional farmers, but men 
engaged in other pursuits, who, with cultivated minds, 
turned their attention also to this subject. Thus, the 
first English Treatise on Husbandry was written by Sir 


A. Fitzherbert, Judge of the Common Pleas, in 1534, 
and from this, Harte, Canon of Windsor, in his Essays 
on Agriculture, dates the revival of agriculture in Eng- 
land. Tusser, the author of “ Five Hundred Points of 
Husbandry published 1562, was a scholar of Eton and 
afterwards of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, before he ap- 
plied to farming and literature. Sir R. Weston, who 
was ambassador from England to the Elector Palatine 
and King of Bohemia in 1619, introduced clover into 
England ; his “ Discourse on the Husbandry of Bra- 
bant and Flanders,” was published in 1645, and is said 
to mark the dawn of the vast improvements which have 
since been effected in Britain. Evelyn, who is consi- 
dered one of the greatest encouraged of improvements 
that had ever appeared, was, it is well known, a gentle- 
man attached to literature and science, and often em- 
loyed in the public service. He published in 1664, 
is *' Sylva, or a Discourse on Forest-trees and the 
Propagation of Timber in his Majesty's dominions,” 
with many other works, which had a great influence in 
the improvement of the country. Jethro Tull, who in- 
troduced the drill husbandry, and published his work 
on herse-hoeing husbandry in 1731, was bred a barris- 
ter ; he first made experiments on his own estate, and 
then practised farming.— Dr. lloyle's Productive Re- 
sources of India . 


ON PLANTING POTATOES. 

Sin,— The following is the result of an experiment on 
a small scale of planting potatoes whole, or cutting them 
into sets, I purchased a gallon of the Prince Rohan 
variety, and picked out leu of the smallest, which I set 
whole two feet apart in the rows. They weighed 
3ib$. 8oz., and the produce was 891bs. A single root 
consisting of twenty-six potatoes weighed lllbs., and 
the largest potatoes weighed 21bs. The other portion 
I cut into fifty-four sets, and planted them one foot 
apart in the rows; these weighed 41b. 12oz., and the 
produce was 2221bs. A single root of six potatoes 
weighed lOlbs., and the largest potatoe 3Jlbs. The 
most remarkable difference in this produce was the size 
of the potatoes, for you will observe, that the root of 
those which were set whole consisted of twenty-six, and 
only weighed lllbs., when a root from one of the sets 
which had six potatoes weighed lOlbs. ; those from the 
sets were very superior in quality as well as in size. 
The produce as to weight is also very much in favour 
of those which were cut. 41b. 12oz. producing 2221l>s., 
and those which were set whole only produced 891bs. 
from 31b. 8oz. 

This experiment, as far as it goes, proves that the 
largest potatoes cut into sets will produce a larger and 
better quality, and double the weight of those which 
are set whole. The produce is much the same per yard , 
fori find from those set whole, I had 121b. lloz., and 
those cut into sets I had 121bs. per yard. They were 
planted on the 20th of April, and got up on the 6th 
October. De Rohan. 


WOODBRIDGE FARMERS' CLUB.-Subjects 
for discussion at the monthly meetings 

Jan. 13, 1841. On the propriety of manuring maiden 
layers. 

Feb. 10. On the varieties of Spring corn, and prepara- 
tion of land for the same. 

March 10. On weaning and rearing neat stock. 

April 7. On preparing fallows for vegetable crops. 
May 5, On the management of the bay crop, 

June 9. On sowing vegetable crops. 

July 7. On harvesting corn. 

Sept. 8. On feeding agricultural horses. 

Oct. 6. On preparation of seed wheat. 

November, annual meeting. 
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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY OF ENGLAND AND THE 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

There ha 3 perhaps never occurred a period 
when the importance of the veterinary profession 
to the agriculturist has appeared so prominently 
as during the past year. Au epidemic, in some 
instances fatal, and in all cases productive of great 
loss to the farmer, has spread, and h still spread- 
ing throughout the country, attacking cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. It is a malady which, in common with 
other diseases, human skill, to whatever degree of 
perfection it may be brought, may never be able 
to avert. The same diligence and attention to the 
diseases to which these animals are incident, cannot 
fail however to attain an equally successful result as 
the study of the diseases of the horse has produced. 
It should seem, from proceedings now going on,that 
there is a considerable number of members of the 
veterinary profession, who think that a great 
improvement might be effected in the system of 
education pursued at the Veterinary College, and 
that the profession, as a body, has a right to call 
upon the legislature for certain privileges which 
they do not now enjoy. Upon these points we 
offer no opinion. There is, however, one question 
on which we entertain an opinion, in common with 
a considerable number of the movement party, 
namely, that the course of study adopted at the 
Veterinary College, in regard to the diseases of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, is not by any moans effi- 
cient. If tlie question stood as it did before the 
Royal Agricultural Society made the liberal con- 
tribution of two hundred^ pounds per annum to 
the Veterinary College for the express purpose of 
promoting an improved system of education, in this 
particular branch, we should have only felt it neces- 
sary to appeal to the Veterinary College, as best 
consulting the interests of the members of the pro- 
fession, by qualifying them to treat successfully the 
diseases of animals of such great value to the firmer. 
As the question now stands, however, we feel our- 
selves placed in a different position. The Iiovul 
Agricultural Society has placed the sum of 200/. 
per annum at the disposal of the Veterinary 
College, for the express purpose of impioving the 
system of education in reference to the diseases of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. We deprecate the nig. 
gardly, meddling spirit, which would seek an inter- 
ference in the conduct of the affairs of the 
Veterinary College, merely because a contri- 
bution is made to the funds. We should be 
content to state the object, pay the money, 
and leave it to the right feeling of the managing 
parties, to see that sum pioperly expended. But if 
we are told by members of the veterinary pro- 
fession itself that the money is not well applied ; 
if we are told that the receivers of this money 
do little more than has been done heretofore, — we 
hold it to be a just subject for animadversion,— we 
hold it to be the duty of the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society to ii quire inio the 
matter. 

We learn from the “ Veterinarian,” the accredited 
organ of the profession — and in the pages of which, 
from the knowledge we have of its editor, we 


know that nothing incorrect would be stated — that 
“ all that was said” by Professor Sewell, in his in- 
troductory oration on the 2d of November, “ of 
other animals besides the horse was included in 
two short sentences ; and that they did not contain 
the slightest pledge that the maladies of these 
animals would ever receive the attention which 
they deserve.” If it be true, that the whole, or tlie 
principal part of the funds contributed by the 
Royal Agricultural Society goes into the pocket of 
Professor Sewell, surely the subject deserved from 
him at least some further notice. But it is 
also stated upon the same authority, “ that 
with tlie exception of a few slight and unsatis- 
factory glances at the diseases of sheep and cattle, 
only thrre lectures were, during the whole of the 
session (lost), devoted to this all-important subject .” 
Two hundred pounds for three lectures! ! ! But 
then, it may he said. Professor Sewell has sent 
a valuable communication to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society on the treatment of the pre- 
vailing epidemic, and which has been attended 
with great success. Granted ; we are willing to 
give Professor Sewell full credit for his communi- 
cation, but that communication gives the results of 
his previously acquired experience. The sum con- 
tributed from the funds of the Royal Agricultural 
Society is intended to be applied to the education 
of the rising generation of veterinary surgeons, ami 
we shall not be content until we see it so applied. 
A course or courses of lectures should be delivered 
upon this particular branch of study, and per- 
sons should be selected to give such lectures who 
are not only qualified, but who have sufficient 
leisure from other pursuits, to enable them to 
devote study nod attention to that which should be 
considered their especial department. If we have 
here stated ought in error ; if more has been done 
by the Veterinary College than we are advised of. 
We trust that these remarks may meet the eye of 
some of its members who will set us right ; should 
such not be the case, we shall feel it our duty to 
revert to the suhjecl. — Murk l.ane Ej press. 


IIOW TO PRESERVE POTATOES.— A*, gene- 
rally speakinr, the poor people are obliged to keep their 
potatoes in tump*, perhaps the following additional 
bints nny be of some service to those who have not the 
convenience of a dry cellar. When the potatoes are 
ridged up, ready for covering, let a liule straw or dry 
fern be spread over them, after which let a foot thick of 
earth be added, chopped, or otherwise reudered as fine 
us coal ashes ; let neither a foot trend it nor a spade beat 
it, but leave the whole as light ns die soil will ndioit of ; 
but where the soil is naturally stiff, a greater ihh'knes* 
of it must be added, und tlie side* of the ridges be l*Tt 
as steep as possible, and the lighter the soil is put on the 
the more fro*t will it keep out. The rea>oo is obvious 
enough, for when light soil is laid on steep ridges ram 
never enters deeper, perhaps, tlmn two or three inches, 
it being held in u kind of solution with the hue earth by 
capillary nit motion ; or in other words, the air iu the 
light soil keeps the rain from sinking, consequently it 
runs down the side* of the ridges, ami keeps ihe interior 
of the mass as dry as possible, and of course tlie frost 
never entere to a great depth. When the soil is trodden, 
or otherwise made firm, the air beats out of it, every drop 
of rain enters and sinks through the whole n»a*% lUeo 
fro^t t »k»-; the hberiy to follow . -John Pe<iru/n, 
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ON DESTROYING SLUGS BY 
LIME. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMERS* MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — As the season is again approaching, when 
innumerable fields of what ought to be our most pro- 
ductive wheat land, (that is, our strong clays after 
beans,) afford to the agriculturists but a miserable 
prospect, owing to the ravages of the slug ; allow 
me through the medium of your most excellent 
journal, to inform them of a cheap and effectual cure, 
—one which l have adopted for several years and al- 
ways with the greatest success. My plan is as fol- 
lows : — as soon as the wheat should show itself from 
one end of the drill to the other, but which.owing to 
thdr voracious appetite, appears hut on the milder 
and liner parts of the held, I procure as many four- 
bishel sacks of unslaked lime fresh from the kiln, 
a* 1 have failing acres of wheat, and place the same 
in one or more heaps in the field, ns occasion may 
rnjuire, and the dryness of the ground will permit; 
tlen choosing the first mild and misty day, (or in- 
died the first day 1 can find them well out,) send 
t?o men as sowers into the field, each taking a 
bieadth of four yards or one land with us, the first 
min always keeping in advance from Id to 20 yards. 
Tie instant he has scattered the lime, to extricate 
tiemselves they cast away their only shield of de- 
fence, which is their siime ; the second man then 
overtakes them in their naked state, and the smallest 
pirticle falling upon them is instant death. I con- 
sder two great savings are effected by this mode 
<f killing them, time and expense. Having noticed 
several people twice ploughing their land, barrow- 
hg, rolling, &c., for no other purpose than that 
of destroying them, and whilst doing the same, per- 
haps a heavy rain sets in, and the seeding put off till 
spring ; whereas,by my plan, they may proceed with 
getting in the wheat as soon as the beans are off the 
land, and the total expense of destroying the slug, 
including carriage, sowing, &c., does not exceed 
from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per acre. 

Should this meet with the attention of any brother 
clay-land farmer, I liavo not the least doubt of its 
success, and shall feel happy in being instrumental 
in procuring him a full crop of wheat. 

1 remain, Sir, yours very respectfully, 

Nov. 23rd. A Lincolnshire Farmer. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

TO TI1E EDITOR OB THE MARK LA SB EXPRESS. 

Sir,— I n Ne. 464 of your very valuable Journal you 
have favoured the public with an account of the meet- 
ing of the South Cheshire Agricultural Society held at 
Northwlch on the 29th of September last. 

At this meeting a Mr. Martin, Secretary to the 
Society, in his speech, takes leave to recommend to the 
landlords of Cheshire, who have poor tenants, to lend 
those tenants a helping hand to bone-dust their land, 
charging the tenants interest on the amount of cost of 
the booe-dust; but of course, instead of the landlord 
receiving seven or eight per cent., which is something 
like the rate of interest generally paid for hones when 
applied te pasture lands, " I think,’* says Mr. Mar- 
tiu, “ the landlord might reasonably require ten, or 
even twelve per cent. Should this meet the attcation of 
Mr.Martin be would confer a great favour on numerous 
landlords and their tenantry, by cansin? to he inserted 
in the next number of your Journal, whether he means 
tea or twelve per cent, on the capital laid out on bone- 
dust, to he paid only on the year the bone-dust is ap- 
plied, or lo he paid annually during the term of the 
tenaui’a lease -as i take it for granted that no tenant 


will bone-dust his land without having a lease of his 
farm. 

By inserting the foregoing in the next No. of your 
Journal, will oblige A Farmer and Subscriber. 
Preston, Lancashire. 1 \th Month , \i)th. 


ON THE MANUFACTURE OF 
CIDER. 

Sir, — Being a subsbscriber to the Farmer’s Ma- 
gazine, and perceiving your readiness to insert 
communications, I take the liberty of addressing 
you, with the hope of gaining information for my- 
self and others on a subject that I think capable 
of vast improvement ; I mean the manufacture and 
management of cider. I should be greatly obliged, 
and I have not the least doubt that very many of 
your readers in cider districts would also, if some 
of your scientific correspondents would give, 
through the medium of the Farmer’s Magazine, 
some chemical information on the subject ; the 
nature, cause, and effect, of the different fermen- 
tations it is subject to, with directions for the 
management of it. I should be glad to be informed 
what causes the acetous fermentation, how to dis- 
tinguish when the vinous ends, and the acetous 
commences, and if there is any article that will 
neutralize the cause of the acetous, without 
affecting the vinous fermentation ; and if charcoal 
could not be used with great advantage, and in 
what manner. The less encumbered by compli- 
cated apparatus, the more attainable, and conse- 
quently more likely to be generally useful. 

If some of your numerous correspondents would 
be so kind as to answer my queries, they would 
much oblige a sincere well wisher to agriculture. 

Herefordshire. W. T. 


ON WIRB-WORMS, &c. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I am glad to see the attention of some of 
your correspondents directed to the wire worm; 
many hundreds, I believe I may say thousands of 
acres of wheat, are annually destroyed by this mis- 
chievous little creature, and hitherto with perfect 
impunity. I am one of those Who look forward wiih 
confidence to agriculture deriving great benefit from 
the aid of science, and I know no subject to which 
it may be more beneficalily applied than to point- 
ing out a practical method of destroying insects 
injurious to the food of man. Our Royal Society 
has now the means of commanding the best scien- 
tific information, and I trust it will use those means 
liberally. 

With regard to smut bladders in wheat, I have 
strong reason to believe they will not appear on corn 
grown from old seed, hut am not prepared to speak 
positively. 

I have been in the habit of using a solution of 
sulphate of copper, in the proportion of one pound 
to three bushels of seed, dried with a little lime ; 
this has effectually exempted me from the evil. 

I shall be obliged by any of your intelligent cor- 
respondents informing me, through the medium of 
your Magazine, the proper quantity of nitrate of soda 
to apply to an acre of grass land ; the best time of 
the year to apply it ; the best state of the weather 
for its application ; whether it is best applied alone 
or mixed with earth or other matter ; and last, not 
least, where it can be obtained unadulterated. 1 am , 
Sir, with many thanks for the information and amuse- 
ment I have derived from your Magazine, your obe- 
dient servant, Anti-Grub. 
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RUTLAND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

DECEMBER SHOW. 

AWARD OF THE PRIZES. 

Class I. Oxen or Steers, of any breed or weight, 
without restrictions as to feeding. Open to all Eng- 
land. 

To the feeder of the best fat Ox or Steer, a premium 
of 15 sovs. awarded to Mr. Cheetham, of Ham- 
bleton, for his four year seven months and two 
weeks old Ox. 

To the feeder of the second best ditto, the second pre- 
mium of 7 sovs. to Mr. C. Smith, of Burley, for 
bis four year and two weeks old Hereford Ox. 

Class II. Oxen or Steers, of any breed or weight, under 
five years of age. Feeding restricted. 

To the feeder of the best fat Ox er Steer, a premium 
of 10 sovs. to Lord Exeter, of Burleigh Park, for 
his three year and nine months old Steer. 

To the feeder of the second best ditto, the second 
premium of five sovs. to Mr. C. Smith, of Burley, 
for his three year and eleven months old Hereford 
Steer. 

Class III. Oxen or Steers, of any breed or weight, un- 
der five years of age. Feeding restricted. 

To the feeder of the best fat Ox or Steer, a premium 
of ten sovs. to Mr. Hodgkin, of Eadenham, for his 
four year old Steer. 

To the feeder of the second best ditto, 5 sovs. to Mr. 
Jas. Clark, of Burley, for his three year and six 
months old Steer. 

Class IV. Cow6 or Heifers, without restrictions as to 
feeding. 

To the feeder of the best Cow or Heifer, a premium 
of seven sovs. to Lord Exeter, of Burgh ly Park, 
for his three year and ten months old Heifer. 

Class V. For fattened Dairy Cows, without restric- 
tions as to feeding. 

'To the feeder of the best Cow, a premium of 7 sovs., 
not awarded. # 

To the feeder of the second best ditto, the second 
premium of three sovs. to Mr. Clarke Morris, 
of Oakham Grange, for his nine or ten year old 
Cow. 

Class VI. For fattened Cows or Heifers, feeding re- 
stricted. 

To the feeder of the best fat Cow or Heifer, a pre- 
mium of 5 sovs. to Mr. C. Smith, of Burley, for 
his three year and six months old Heifer. 

Class VII. To the owner, being a tenant farmer, of 
the best pair of Steers, bred within the district, and 
under two years. 

The first premium of 5 sovs. to Mr. H. J. Rudkin, of 
Langham Lodge, for his pair of Steers. 

The second premium of 2 sovs. to Mr. C. Smith, of 
Burley, for his pair of Steers. 

Class VIII. Long woolled fat Wether Sheep, one year 
old, without restrictions as to feeding. 

To the feeder of the best pen of three, under twenty- 
two months old, a premium of 7 sovs. to Mr. Painter, 
of Burley, for his three twenty months old Leices- 
ter Wethers. 

To the feeder of the second best ditto, the second 
premium of 3 sovs. to Lord Exeter, of Burghley 
Park, for his three twenty months old Leicester 
Wethers. 

Class IX. Long woolled Sheep, with restrictions. 

To the feeder of the best peo of three, under twenty- 
two months old, a premium of 7 sovs. to Mr.Painter, 
of Burley, for his three twenty months old Leices- 
ter Wethers. 

Class X. Breeding Ewes, that have suckled lambs up 
to the 1st July, 1840. 

To the exhibitor of the best pen of five, a premium of 
5 s«v<. to Mr. Painter, of Burley, for his five new 
Leicester Ewes. 

To the exhibitin' of the second best, the second pre- 
mium of 3 sovs. to R. W. Baker, Esq., of Cottes- 
more, for his five breeding Ewes. 


Class XI. Long wolltd Theaves, one year old. 

To the exhibitor of the best pen of five, Ac., 4 sovs. 
to the Hon. H. C. Lowther, M.P., for his five 
Theaves. 

Second, 2 sovs. to Lord Exeter, of Burghley Park, for 
his five Leicester Theaves. 

Class XII. Pigs of any breed or age, weight above 20 
stone. ‘ Open to all England. 

To the feeder of the best fat Pig, a premium of 4 sovs. 
to Mr. W. Snodin, of Langhara, for his one year 
and eighteen weeks old Pig. 

To the feeder of the second best ditto, the second pre- 
mium of 2 sovs. to Mr. Thomas Chapman, cf 
Whitwell, for hia one year and sixteen weeks o\f 

Pi*. 

Class XIII. Pigs of any breed or weight under 20 stoie, 
bred within the district. 

To the feeder of the best fat Pig, a premium of 3 sovs., 
not awarded. 

To the feeder of the second best ditto, the secoid 
premium of l sov. to Mr. R. Smith, of Burley Pa*, 
for his thirty-three weeks old Pig. 

Class XIV. To the exhibitor of the best Mare for tie 
general purposes of Agriculture. 

A premium of 2 sovs. to Mr. R. Smith, of Burley, hr 
nis four year old More. 

Class XVI. To the owner of the best Boar. 

A premium of 3 sovs. to Mr. S. Penistan, of Oakhan, 
for his 17 months old Boar. 

Class XVII. To the exhititor of the best Bull, above 3 
and under six years of age. 

A premium of 5 sovs. to Mr. M. Hack, of Braunstm, 
for his three year and nine months old Bull. 

Offered by the Hon . Berkeley Noel. 

Class XV III. To the exhibitor of the best Bull, above 
one and under three years old. 

A premium of 5 sovs. to Mr. R. Bosworth.of Gnes- 
tham, for his two year and nine months old Bui. 
—This class was highly commended. 

Cass XIX. To the exhibitor of the best Shearling 
Ram. 

A premium of 7 sovs. to Mr. R. Smith, of Barley, 
for his Shearling Ram. 

To the exhibitor of the second best ditto, 3 sovi. to 
Mr. T. E. Pawlett, of Tinwell, for his Shearling 
Ram. 

Class XX. To the exhibitor of the best aged Ram. 

A premium of 5 sovs. to Mr. John Painter, of Bur- 
ley, for his three shear Ram. 

Second prize to Mr. Joseph Tirrel. 

Class XXI. To the owner, being a tenant farmer, of 
the best Heifer. 

A premium of 7 sovs. to Mr. Thomas Bullock, of 
Manton, for his Heifer under three-years old. 

To the owner of the second best ditto, 3 sovs. to Mr. 
J. Musson, of Colster worth, for his two year and 
eleven months old Heifer. 

Offered by the Hon • W. M. Noel . 

Class XXII. To the owner, being a tenant farmer, of 
the best Heifer. 

To the exhibitor, a premium of 5 sovs. to Mr. R. 
Smith, of Burley, for his Heifer under two years 
•Id. 

Second, a premium of 2 sovs. to S. J. Welfitt, 
Esq., of Pick well, for his nine months old Heifer. 

Offered by the Hon. Charles George Noel, M.P. 

Class XXIII. To the owner, being a tenant farmer, of 
the best Steer. 

To the feeder of the best Steer, a premium of 7 
guineas, to R. W. Baker, Esq., of Cottesmore, 
for his Steer under three years old. 

To the feeder of the second best ditto, the second 
premium of 3 guineas, not awarded. 

Offered by Stafford O'Brien, Esq. 

Class XXIV. To the owner, being a tenant farmer, of 
the best Cow in milk. 

To the owner of the best Cow, a premium of 5 sovs. 
to Mr. Dawson, of Ingthorpe, for his three year 
and six months old Heifer. 
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To the owner of the second best ditto, the second best beast in the yard, and can produce a good charac 


p re mi am of 2 sots, to Mr. Chapman, of Whit well, 
for his fonr year and seven months old Cow. 

Offered by the Right Hon . Lord Barham. 

To the tenant occupier of not more than Thirty Acres 
of Land in the district. 

Class XXV. To the owner of the best Cow in milk. 

A premium of 5 sots, to John Heasley, of Burley, 
for his four year old Cow. 

For the second best ditto, a premium of 2 so vs. to 
Mary Smith, of Langham, for her three years and 
eleven months old Cow. 

Class XXVI. To the owner of the best Heifer. 

A premium of 4 sovs. to Ann Woods, of Langham, 
for her one year and eleven months old Heifer. 

For the second best ditto, a premium of 2 sovs. to 
Mr. Bullamore, of Exton, for his Heifer. 

Class XXVII. To the owner of the best Heifer Calf. 

A premium of 2 sovs. to William Roe, of Langham, 
for his Heifer Calf, five weeks and two days old. 

To the second best ditto, a premium of 1 sov. to 
J. Sneath, of Cottesmore, for his Calf, four weeks 
old. 

Class XXVIII. To the owner of thebest fat Pig of any 
weight. 

A premium of 2 sovs. to Thomas Hemfiies, of 
Egleton, for his one year and seven months old 

Pig. 

To the second best ditto, a premium of 1 sov. to 
Edward Holiday, of Exton, for his 44-weeks old 

Pig. 

Offered by Mr. Bos worth . 

Class XXIX. To the owner of the best pen of three 
long- woolled fat Wether Sheep, with restrictions. 

A premium of 5 sovs., to Mr. Robert Bosworth, of 
Greetham, for his three under thirty two months 
old Wethers. 

Also by Mr. Bosworth . 

To the exhibitor of the second best aged Ram, in class 

20 . 

A premium of 2 sovs., to Mr. Joseph Hrrell. 

Offered by Henry Nevile, Esq. 

To the occupier of an allotment (who does not sow 
more than half a rood of wheat annually ) for the 
best sample of not less thao 1 bushel of Wheat. 

A premium of 1 sov. to Widiam Wright, of Ridling. 
ton. 

Also by Mr. Baker. 

To the second best, the second premium of tea shil- 
lings, to John Barfield, of Ridlington. 

Ditto, the third premium of 5 shiUUngs, to Thomas 
Manton, of Ridlington. 

Offered by Sir Thos • Whichcote, Bart . 

To the shepherd who shad have raised the greatest 
number ef Lambs. 

A premium of 30 shillings, to Robert Manton, shep- 
herd to Mr. N. W. Wortley, of Ridlington. 

To the second best,' the second preminm of 10 tbil- 
lings, to William Freeman, shepherd to Mr. J. 
Berridge, of Barrow. 

Offered by Augustus Stafford 0*Brien , Esq. 

To the labourer in husbandry who has brought up the 
greatest number of Children, and has never received 
parochial relief, except in sickness, and can produce 
the best character from his employer. 

A premium of 5 sovs. to Benjamin Porter, of Burton 
Coggles, Lincolnshire. 

Offered by E. W. Wilmot, Esq. 

To the second bett ditto, the second premium of 3 
sovs. to Thomas Ward, of Edithwetton. 

To the third best ditto, the third premium of 2 sovs. 

to J. Williamson, of Teigh. 

To the fourth best ditto, the fourth premium of 1 
sov. to Joseph Coleman, of Ketton. 

Offered by Mr. C. Smith . 

To the labourer who shad have been the feeder of the 


ter from his employer. 

A premium of 1 sov. to Lord Exeter's labourer. 
Offered by Mr. T. C. Beasley. 

To the shepherd who shad have been the feeder of the 
best pen of Sheep in the yard, and can produce a 
good character from his employer. 

A premium of 1 sov. to Mr. Painter's shepherd. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

The following Sweepstakes open tit all England. 

A sweepstakes of 1 tov., for the best Cow or Heifer in 
milk, that has calved within nine months of the time 
of showing. 

Mr. R. Smith, of Burley, a Cow shown in extra 
stock. 

A sweepstakes of 1 sov., for the best Heifer uoder two 
years. 

Mr. R. Smith, of Burley, a Heifer shown in class 22. 
A sweepstakes of 1 sov., for the best Heifer under three 
years. 

Mr. Musson, of Coltersworth, a Heifer shown in 
% class 21. 

A sweepstakes of 1 sov., for the best pen of 5 Breeding 
Ewes. 

Mr. R. Smith, Burley, for his 5 Ewes. 

EXTRA STOCK. 

Samuel James Welfitt, Esq., of Pickwell, a seven 
mouths old Heifer— Commended. 

Mr. R. Smith, Burley, a Cow, has calved two months. 
—Highly commended. 


MR. JACKSON’S PAMPHLET. 

Sir, — As I conceive it the duty of every one to 
make known to their neighbours what they have 
been taught by experience themselves, I cannot re- 
frain from making a few remarks on the revision of 
Mr. Jackson’s works in your November number; the 
part to which I allude is on page 326. 

Alluding to wheat Mr. Jackson says, “the best cri- 
terion for the fitness of grain to be carried home, is 
to examine the knots or joints of the straw, and if 
these be perfectly dead and free from juice, the crop 
may be then gathered with safety, even although it 
be a little wet with rain.'* 

Now, the revisers say “no such thing,” the points 
te be examined in wheats before carting, “ is the 
grain hard! No matter what state the straw or 
wheat is in, if the grain be dry, no more is neces- 
sary.” 

Now, I agree with Mr. Jackson in this point, for 
I have experienced it ; Iwill go no farther than the 
last harvest to prove iL In my neighbourhood, part 
of the wheat ripened at ear quicker than the straw, 
therefore some of the corn was nearly bard before it 
was cut ; bad that been carted as soon os bard, there 
would have been some burned wheat. 

And again, on our land last year, the wheat was 
very thin, therefore it was very large in the straw, 
and the knots required a great deal of drying. Many 
farmers in this vale paid no attention to that, and 
carted it ; the consequence was, their ricks were put 
on the wrong staddles, and aoon, after thatching, 
were obliged to be uncovered again. I knew one 
instance of a rack being thatched three times. And 
not only in ricks ; in one or more instances it became 
necessary to move it in the barn, and even so 
bot, that the people could not work at it long toge- 
ther ; had they, (as I did) waited till the straw, as 
Mr. J. says, was perfectly dry, ('suppose the com 
was not quite hard, it would soon become so,) their 
ricks and barns mi*ht have been untouched till the 
thrashers were ready for them. 

Wiltshire, Hot. 21. A Young Farmer. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

STATISTICS OF FRANCE. 

( Continued from page 36S, Vol . II.) 
RESULTS. 

After having assembled together, by the con- 
currence of more than 100,000 co-operators, 
about 18,500,000 of numerical terms, expressing 
agricultural and social facts, it remained to fulfil 
a task which, though no doubt le9R vast, was, if 
possible, still tnoro difficult — that of classing the 
results of all these elements in the order which 
offered the greatest connexion of things and ideas, 
and to exhibit them afterwards in a simple and 
natural manner, which should facilitate the com- 
prehension of tho whole and the different parts 
without being obliged to submit them to transfor- 
mations, and to find with rapidity and ease 
numerous and varied objects of research. If we 
cannot flatter ourselves to have satisfied ail the 
conditions of this problem, we are at least sure 
that nothing has been neglected in order to intro- 
duce order and perspicuity into this prodigious 
mass of figures. 

To describe the agriculture of France, the first 
method that offers itself is a very easy division of 
matter, which consists of entering in a register, 
under the title of each of the departments, all the 
numbers which belong to it, and then putting all 
the departmental statistics one after the other in 
alphabetical order; but by this distribution only 
local notions would have been obtained ; the 
knowledge of general facts would bavc escaped, 
and it would have been so much the more difficult 
to trace them, ns the alphabetical order would 
have broken all natural affinity, by bringing to- 
gether the most distant departments, and sepa- 
rating those which are nearest to each other. 
The ancient division by provinces would not have 
been more favourable; and if even it were not 
totally out of the question, It would have been re- 
jected, for it divided the territory into parts too 
numerous and unequal, which did not admit of 
establishing any comparison betwcon them. 

In the necessity of grouping together the seve- 
Tal departments into regions, in order to preserve 
the affinities of climate, of soil, of geographical 
position, and every other analogy existing between 
adjacent populations, a very broad and simple 
division has been sought for, at once easy to be 
understood and remembered, and founded on the 
natural order of things. The meridian of Paris, 
which separates France into two parts which are 
nearly equal, and the 47th parallel, which precisely 
ct-osses the centre of the kingdom, have furnished 
the outline ofthe division by which the territory 
is divided into four regions, each containing 21 
or *22 departments, and having nearly the same 
extent and the same population — an essential cir- 
cumstance, as it enables us to compare together tho 
different parts of the country, either one with the 
other, or two to two. Thus in the same manner 
as the agriculture of each region may be compared 
to that of three other regions separately, we may 
besides, if we unite two together, compare one half 
of France with the other half, and show the ana- 
logies and the differences which exist between 
them, whether by opposing the eastern to the 
western territory, or the departments of the north 
to the south. 

Subdivisions, to be admitted or rejected at will, 
are given for the consideration of the position. 


They bring together, in each region* the depart- 
ments which border the frontiers or the coasts, 
and those which belong to the interior of the 
country. It is important to verify if these dissi- 
milarities in geographical position exercise as 
great an influence upon agriculture a3 they do on 
the population.* 

1 n each of the four great divisions of territory 
three series of statistical tables reproduce all the 
agricultural facts under different points of view. 

The first series concentrates these facts in each 
of the departments to which they belong. It is a 
statistical topography of agriculture. 

The second series enumerates all the rural pro- 
ductions. Every species of it is the object of a 
special table, and the indication of the localities 
only comes in the second line. Nevertheless, it is 
here developed in a manner hitherto without ex- 
ample. The production of each sort of cultiva- 
tion is expressed, not only by department, but 
even by arrondissement, which forms a mats of 
details hitherto altogether unpublished. 

The third series recapitulates ihe two others at 
once by departments and by rural productions. It 
doe 9 not, however, confine itself to summing up 
figures, it distributes them so as to show what are 
the principal elements of the agricultural economy 
of a region. 

It expresses in a succession of tables the extent 
of cultivation i the seed that it requires, the quan- 
tity of produce yielded, that which is disposable, 
that which is annually consumed, and finally, the 
value of each of these classes, cither in total or 
by the hectare. 

These three aeries complete each other. They 
exercise a mutual control, and indeed it would he 
difficult if calculations considered under so many 
aspects should not disclose the errors they might 
contain. If some of them are exceptionable* it is 
eaRy for our observation to find and to seize them 
amidst these multiplied evolutions, and we may 
easily detect by what phcuomcnon the chain of 
analogies Is Interrupted. 

Besides their common and general aim, these 
series, which are composed of more than 2t)0 
statistical tables, each separately satisfy a par- 
ticular want of science and of the country. The 
first is required by the geography of France, the 
second by agriculture, and the third by political 
economy, which for a long time past has called 
loudly for an investigation of its important truth*. 

The numerical facts of which tho statistics of 
agriculture are formed are again united together 
in continuous order to each and to all the divisions 
of the territory, from the arrondissement, which 
does not contain more than 150,000 hectares up to 
the double region, which comprehends more than 
26,000,000. 

These facts, summed up as briefly as possible, 
give for the 43 departments to the cast of the 
meridian of Paris the results which I am about to 
have the honour of submitting to your Majesty. 

The eastern half of France comprehends, in a 
territory of more than 26.000,000 hectares, a po- 
pulntiou of nearly 16,000,000 inhabitants. It is 
divided into 177arrondisseinents, and 19,000 com- 
munes. Its northern part contnius nearly twice 
as many communes as that of the south ; its sur- 
face is Icsr extensive, but the population is more 
numerous and dense. 

The northern region reckons nearly 12,000,000 
hectares and 1,719,000 houses subject to taxation. 


* Statistics of FrancS , vol, i, p. 25?. 
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which pay in the aggregate 38,500,000/. of land- 
tax* 

The region of the south contains 12,500,000 
hectares, and 1,443,000 buildings, subject to the 
land-tax, to which it contributes about 3 1 ,500 ; OO0f. 

In the first of these regions the mean sum of 
the taxation of each hectare is 2f. 68c.; in the 
second it is 2f. 4c. The one pays an average of 
3f. 93c. for each house, and the other 4f. 6c. 

The two regions united, which form something 
less than the half of continental France, possess 
21,500,000 of taxed hectares, and 1,700,000 not 
taxed ; together with 3,163,000 buildings subject 
to tax, and nearly 46,000 which are exempted. 

The mean general quota is 2f. 35c. tor each 
taxed hectare, and 3f. 99c. for ench house. 

These preliminary notions, which make known 
the territory, the population, and the assessment 
of the land-tax, will permit us better to appreciate 
the numerical returns presented by the agricul- 
tural statistics of this fine portion of France. 

1. — EXTENT OF CULTIVATION. 

Out of 26,000,000 hectares 9,600,000, or consi- 
derably more than a third, are employed in culti- 
vation. This proportion is raised to one-hidf, if 
we add to the land actually cultivated the fallow 
ground and various plantations comprised under 
the names of orchards, nurseries, willow-grounds, 
alder-beds, &c. But if we confine ourselves to 
enumerate the cultivated parts in the strictest 
sense, by even rejecting the artificial meadows 
from the pasturage, there are then only 8,863,000 
hectares in cultivation, or 1 in 3. In the northern 
region we reckon nearly 10 hectares cultivated 
out of 25, in that of the south 10 in 34, 

The total surface of cultivated ground is divided 
into three principal parts— viz., 

Grain .6,538,198 hectares, three- fourths. 

Vines 897,423 — one-tenth. 

Various cul- 

tivations. 1,428, 081 — one-sixth. 

This is more than a hectare in cultivation for 

every two inhabitants.* 

The choice and the variety of cultivations aro 
determined not only hy the capabilities of climate 
and soil, but also by the wants, and above all ilia 
habits, of the population. 

In the northern region wheat and meslln cover a 
surface neaHy double that which is assigned to 
them in the southern region ; barley and oats have, 
so to speak, a quadruple extent, but rye and maize 
arc reduced to one* half. 1 he gardens and fields 
destined for the cultivation of dry vegetables are 
twice as large, and the cultivation of rapeseed and 
beetroot of five times the extent. 1 hat of hemp 
is a third above, and the flax-grounds occupy 23 
times as much space. . .. 

It is true that the influence of climate in the 
south favours various productions which it repels 
in the northern region. Thus the mulberry trees 


* That the reader may completely understand the 
report we have here translated, und to enable him to 
reduce the different French measuris and values and 
quantities info Knglub, we have consulted that ex- 
cellent and highly scientific work, Dr. Kelly s Cam- 
bht, and we there find that— the trench land 
measure, the hectare, is equal to 2.17117 English 
acres ; the hectolitre is equal to 2.7ol3 bushels im- 
perial measure ; the kilogramme is equal to ~.„0480 
lb. avoirdupois ; lhe s*ere is a cubit metre, aud is 
equal to 35.317 cubic feet English. 


cover 41 ,000 hectares, the olive trees 117,000, the 
madder plantations 15,000, the thistle grounds 
1,100, See. The vine finds also in th® southern 
departments a protection which is sometimes re- 
fused to it in those of the northern region, and it 
occupies a surface which is twice as extensive. 

2. QUANTITY AND VALUE OF TI1F. SEED. 

The mass of grain for seed deducted from the 
annual produce had not yet been calculated with 
precision. It is much greater than is commonly 
imagined. It is formed of 5,500,000 hectolitres of 
wheat and spelt, and of more than 3,500,000 
hectolitres of meslin and rye. The other kinds 
add to this quantity above 5,000,000 ; which 
makes from 11,000,000 to 15,000,000 hectolitres 
annually employed in the reproduction of grain. 
This is in abundant years a value of 162,000,000f., 
while in others it amounts to more than 

250.000. 000f. The quantity of seed required for a 
hectare does not vary much ; it exceeds two hec- 
tolitres for the principal grains in the north as 
well as in the south. It Is rather more for barley, 
and still more for oats. Potatoes require more 
than 6,000,000 hectolitres at the rate of 12} to the 
hectare. It is an average expenditure of 

13 .000. 000f. 

3. QUANTITY AND VALUE OF THE ANNUAL 
PRODUCE. 

No question of agriculture and of political and 
social economy can equal the importance of that 
which is here laid down and determined. It con- 
cerns the subsistence of the population, the well- 
being and prosperity of the country. 

The conclusions that we ore about to establish ex- 
press the produce of an ordinary year. They 
increase in abundant years, and contract in years 
of a bod crop ; but it< is essential to say, that the 
diminution of produce is very far from ever being 
ro great as is ordinarily supposed, and that there 
is no truth in the expressions of a half crop, or of 
a third of a crop, which we commonly make use 
of. These are exaggerations which have no foun- 
dation any further than ns regards a locality, a 
commune, or a canton, and which there is no ex- 
ample to justify in the cerc of a region or an 
extended country. 

The average annual entire mass of grain pro- 
duced in the 43 departments of eastern France 
form 84,500,000 hectolitres, which the deduction 
of seed reduces to 70,000,000. The northern 
region furnishes two-thirds of this vast produce, 
that of the south produces the other third. 

The grain more particularly appropriated to the 
nourishment of man— that is to say, wheat, spelt, 
meslin, and rye, average 52,000,000 hectolitres, 
and the others, barley, oats, and maize, about 

31,000,000. 

The 70,000.000 of disposable hectolitres allow 
for each inhabitant 44 hectolitres for his nourish- 
ment and that of his domestic animals. The 
different kinds especially destined for his subsis- 
tence furnish him with much beyond 2} hectoli- 
tres, of which wheat forms two-thirds, and meslin 
and rye the remainder. In abundant years the 
value of this subsistence does not exceed 
78G,000,000f. ; in lees favourable seasons, it is 
worth 1,200, 000, OOOf. This is a difference of 
from 50 to 75 francs in the expenditure of each 
individual. 

The grain, which constituted formerly the whole 
subsistence of the population, became progressively 
of less absolute necessity, since they have had for 
auxiliaries the cultivation of the potato and pulse 
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and the produce of the gardens. The care be- 
stowed on these productions now furnish every 
year a mass of subsistence which is truly pro- 
digious. In East France 55,000,000 hectolitres of 
potatoes are gathered annually, or three and a half 
for each inhabitant. The cultivation in the gross 
of pulse furnishes 2,000,000 hectolitres, and the 
value, at a rough guess, of garden produce amounts 
to more than 72,000,000f. 

In this half of the kingdom the vines, which 
occupy nearly 900,000 hectares, yield above 

20.000. 000 hectolitres of wine, estimated at 
2.11, 500, OOOf., aud by including the brandies to 
more than 263,000,000f. In the north the hec- 
tolitre of wine is worth 29f., and only 18 in the 
south. There are annually made 3,360,000 hec- 
tolitres of beer, and 461,000 of cider of all kinds. 
Their united value does not exceed 52,000, OOOf. 

The beetroot occupies less than 37,000 hectares, 
which yield about 12,000,000 hectolitres, estimated 
at 20, 000, OOOf. 

The rapeseed covers at least 116,000 hectares, 
which give 1,500,000 hectolitres of seed. The 
gross revenue of the hectare amounts to nearly 
300f., and the total value of the crop to 

35. 000. 000f. 

The textile plants cover more than 100,000 hec- 
tares. The flax yields 12,000,000 kilogrammes of 
produce, and the hemp 33,500,000; including the 
seed, they give a crop estimated at 64 ,500, OOOf. 

The mulberry trees, of which the culture has 
received too recent an extension to be correctly 
appreciated, yield a gross revenue, per hectare, 
which exceeds l.OOOf., and the total product of 
the values of which they are the first source is not 
below 42.000, OOOf. 

Estimated according to the low prices of a year 
of average or abundance, the produce amounts, on 
the principle of the most minute estimation, to the 
undermentioned sums : — 


Francs. 

Grain 950,000,000 

Vines ••••...•.••«.. 264,000,000 

Beer and cider 52,000,000 

Various cultivations 430,000,000 


Total 1,696,000,000 


But at the time of high prices grain attains a 
value greater by one-half, and the total produce 
considerably exceeds 2, 000, 000, OOOf. 

4.— consumption. 

It is very difficult to determine the quantity of 
agricultural nroduce consumed, because there is 
the perpetual supply of an arrondissement, of a 
department, of a region, to another, and that the 
truth of the figures is exposed to be falsified, on 
the one hand by omissions, and on the other by 
being twice employed. We consequently offer 
the investigation of this important subject as 
approximations ; but we may venture to affirm 
that there have not been any up to this time which 
have been made from such numerous and complete 
materials. An unexpected guarantee of their ac- 
curacy is, that their figures are in accordance with 
those of the production, though they have each a 
different origin, and that they are derived from 
immense calculations made separately, and with- 
out any foreknowledge of the agreement of their 
results. 

When wc have deducted the seed, there remains 
in the 43 departments of East France more than 

70,000,000 hectolitres of grain of all kinds, dispo- 
sable for consumption and exportation. The 


quantity annually consumed amounts to 68,000,000 
hectolitres. Thus, the average produce provides 
for the sowing of the land, the wants of the popu- 
lation and of domestic animals, and gives an ex- 
cess of a 34th. The departments of the north 
produce more than they consume. 'The contrary 
is the case in those of the south. 

We cannot compare with exactitude each sort 
of disposable grain with the quantity of it which 
is consumed, because, besides the raeslin reaped 
on the spot, it is made at pleasure in some depart- 
ments by a mixture of wheat and rye in variable 
properties. In total, the grain in East France ap- 
propriated to the nourishment of man leaves a 
difference of less than 1,300,000 hectolitres be- 
tween the disposable quantities and those con- 
sumed. This difference, which is not equal to a 
52d part of the consumption, is the sum of the 
necessary importations which take place in that 
part of France, either from the western depart- 
ments or foreign countries, by the arrivals at the 
port of Marseilles. To counterbalance this there 
is an excess of 3,500,000 of hectolitres produced 
above the consumption by the cultivation of bar- 
ley, oats, and maize. It is principally the oats of 
the north which give this excess. 

These calculations show the profound error of 
the assertions of common people, and even of some 
economists, who suppose that a crop furnishes 
sufficient for the consumption of two or three 
years ; that the produce is too great ; that at is 
necessary to prohibit the importatiou of foreign 
grain, and other opinions conceived a priori and 
totally in opposition to known facts. 

They explain how a slight deficiency in the crop 
rapidly and forcibly affects the price of grain, and 
furnishes plausible or specious motives to raise it, 
when nevertheless, there is not the slightest foun- 
dation to dread a scarcity. 

They finally establish the necessity of maintain- 
ing with vigour the free circulation of grain in 
the interior, aud by facilitating this object by 
cheaper, more rapid, and more extended means of 
communication and transport. 

The consumption of each inhabitant is nearly 
in the following proportions, taking the depart- 
ments of East France one with auother : — 


Hect. Hect. 

Wheat 1.70 1 

Meslin 0.28* > 2.68 

Rye 0.70 J 

Oats, Barley, Maize, Buckwheat. . 0.32 

Potatoes 2.83 

Pulse 0.11 

Kil. 

Meat 20.53 

Hect. 

Wine 0.75 

Beer 0.20 

Cider 0.03 


The consumption of the north differs materially 

* The grain bere spoken of, meslin, is a mixture 
of wheat and rye. The practice was formerly very 
general in France of sowing these two species of 
grain mixed together in the same ground ; but from 
tbe circumstance that the rye generally comes sooner 
to maturity than the wheat, tbe practice in some de- 
gree is abaudoned, and a great part of tbe meslin 
now consumed arises from tbe mixture of wbeat and 
rye after tbeir respective production. This mixture 
is in any proportioa that may suit the taste and 
habits of the consumer. The household bread made 
of meslin is exceedingly nutritious and wholesome. 
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in all respects from that of the south ; it is grenter 
in wheat, in mesliu, in potatoes, in pulse, in meat, 
and in beer ; it is less in rye and in wine. 

5. PASTURAGE. 

East France possesses l(i, 500, 000 hectares in pas- 
turage of all kinds : one quarter only in natural 
and artificial meadows, and the remaining three- 
quarters in pasture, sheep-walks, and fallow- 
ground. 

The departments of the northern region contain 
1,600,000 hectares of natural and artificial meadow 
land, yielding a produce of 200,000,000f. These 
of the south have only 1,000,000, famishing a 
value of 126,000,000ft The fallow grounds are of 
the same extent, and of an equal produce, in both 
regions. It is different as respects the sheep- 
walks ; their extent is searcely 800,000 hectares in 
the north ; in the sooth it is from four to five times 
as great. Here the value of their produce is less 
than half. In total, the whole pasture-ground 
yields annually a gross revenue of 4 12,000,000f. 
—that is to say, 2113, 000, OOOf. in the north, and 

179,000,000ft in the south. The improvement of 
this essential portion of agricultural domain is an 
obj?ct of the highest interest, and with which it 
is necessary that we should be constantly occupied. 

6. — WOODS AND FORESTS. 

The 43 departments to the east of this meridian 
of Paris contain nearly 5,00,000 hectares of wood, 
of which three fifths are in the north, and two in 
the south. Of these two categories, the first fur- 
nishes nearly six stores the hectare, whilst the 
second only yields two and a half. Thus the 
annual revenue derived from the woods and forests 
amounts in the northern region to 106,000,000f. t 
instead of 31,000,000ft, which is yielded by the 
southern region. The whole of the forests of 
East forest produce only 137,000,000f. annually, 
which must be attributed to the rights and cus- 
toms to which a great many of them are subject, 
and to the state of dilapidation into which for a 
long time past those have fallen which arc in the 
neighbourhood of concentrated populations. 

7.— EXTENT AND VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL DOMAIN. 

The administration of the state and the econo- 
mists have had recourse, during a century and a 
half, to every possible method of reduction, in 
order to estimate, by attentive observation, the 
value of the gross produce of the agriculture of 
France : but it was not possible to arrive at this 
essential knowledge except by means of a detailed 
inventory of rural produce. 

The half of this difficult task having been ful- 
filled in the work that I have now the honour of 
presenting to your Majesty, we may already draw 
from it exact and comprehensive notions of the 
extent and value of the agricultural domain of half 
of the kingdom. 

East France being divided into two regions, we 
find, that in calculating the extent of territory of 
one and the other, that the first, that of the north, 
contains a little less than 13,000,000 hectares ; 
and that the second, that of the south, has a some- 
what larger surface. 

Of this extent of 26,000,000 hectares, the cul- 
tivations of all kinds, joined to nursery grounds, 
orchards, willow plantations, plots of chesnut trees, 
and other plantations, occupy 9,000,000, or rather 
more than a third, the pasturage two-fifths, and 
the woods more than a fifth. A 26th part of the 
whole surface, or more than 1,000,000 hectares, is 
set apart for social wants, and is occupied by 


towns and villages, churches, canals, pnblic roads, 
and watercourses. 

Though the extent of agricultural domain may 
be the same in the two regions, the distribution of 
it differs considerably. In the north the cultivated 
portion is greater by 1,200,000 hectares; the 
orchards, nurseries, and other plantations exceed 
by more than half, and the woods and forests in 
the same proportion ; but, on the contrary, the 
natural pasture, the heaths, and the fallow ground, 
occupy but 4,000,000 hectares, instead of 6,000,000, 
as in the southern departments. 

The gross revenue of the annual agricultural 
produce amounts in the northern region to 

1.300. 000. 000f., and in that of the south to 

945.000. 000f. The difference is 36o,C00,000ft or 
more than a sixth of the total value, which amounts 
to 2, 241, 000, OOOf. 

This amount produced by 43 united departments 
ought to be increased— 

1. By the produce of the nurseries, willow and 
alder grounds, and that of the orchards which do 
not contribute to the making of cider. 

2. By the value of different productions of agri- 
cultural industry mentioned elsewhere. 

3. By the overplus value of grain, in years when 
the prices have been higher than those existing 
when tbe.materials of this work were collected. 

In taking no account of the two first articles, 
which require special investigation, we may at 
least estimate the overplus value of grain at 

300.000. 000f. or 400,000,000ft; which brings the 
minimum of the gross value of agricultural produce 
in the east part of France to the sum of more than 

2. 500. 000. 000f. 

8.— NUMBER AND VALUE OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The principal species of domestic animals be- 
longing exclusively to agriculture, form an im- 
mense aggregate, which in East France amounts 
to nearly 25,000,000 heads. The cattle form less 
than a fifth, the flocks three-fifths, the swine one- 
tenth, the horses a twentieth, &c. 

The departments of the north have considerably 
more heads of cattle and swine, and from three to 
four times as many horses, as those of the south ; 
they have fewer sheep, goats, mules, and asses. 

These animals contribute to the agriculture of 
this part of France a capital of 877, 000, 000ft— that 
is to say, 371,000,000ft in cattle, 157, 000, OOOf. in 
sheep, 87, 000, OOOf. in swine, 200,000,000ft in 
horses, 47, 000, OOOf. in mules, &c. 

The mean revenue of each animal is generally 
higher in the north, where the different species 
have been improved. The total revenue amounts 
to 350,000,000ft, of which the cattle produce 
137, 000 t 000f., the sheep 56, 000, OOOf., the swine 

40.000. 000ft, the horses 93,000,000ft, the mules 
from 15,000, OOOf. to 16,000,000ft 

9. — NUMBER OF ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED FOR CON- 

SUMPTION. 

There is annually taken for this purpose two 
oxen out of seven, one cow out of seven, and a 
greater quantity of calves than that which is re- 
served for bringing up. Out of 15,000,000 of 
sheep and lambs, one-fifth is slaughtered. As to 
swine, there are nearly as many killed every year 
as are fed. 

In total, 7,000,000 of animals are required for 
the substance of the 16,000,000 of inhabitants 
forming the population of East France. 

10. — QUANTITY AND VALUE Or THE MEAT CON- 

SUMED. 

Calculated carefully by communes, the meat 
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consumed forms a quantity of 327,000,000 kilo* 
pram mes, estimated at 200,000 ,000f. The cattle 
furnish two-fifths of this quantity, the sheep one- 
eighth, the swine nearly half. 

The departments of the north furnish nearly 
twice as many oxen, cows, and calves as those of 
the south, and of swine half as many more ; hut 
their consumption of sheep is only one-third of 
that of the southern departments. 

The domestic animals add to the agricultural 
riches of East France : — Francs. 

1. An annual revenue, amountiug to. . .350,000,000 

2. A consumption of meat estimated at 260,000,000 


Total 610,000,000 

Thus from that half of the territory which lies 
to the cast of the meridian of Paris, the public 
resources derive annually from agriculture a gross 
revenue composed of — Francs. 

1. Minimum value of rural produce. .2,500,000,000 

2. Animal produce valued at 610,000,000 


Total of gross revenue derived from 

agriculture 3,110,000,000 

It is probable that the articles omitted would 
bring this sum to 3, 500,000, 000f., but this increase 
can only be conjectured. 

This vast work contains so great a number of 
numerical facts of which the knowledge is essential 
to the prosperity of the kingdom, that I have not 
bben able, Sire, to oxhibit them with the con- 
ciseness 1 should have wished. I trust that your 
Majesty will forgive me, in consideration of the 
novelty and the importance of the objects em- 
braced by this report, and that you will receivo 
the results which it comprehends as one of the 
most useful applications of science to the first 
interests of the state. 

I am, with respect, Sire, your Miycsty’s very 
humble, devoted, and faithful servant, 

Al. Gouin. 

The Secretary Minister of State for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Pari*, May 30. 


A PECULIAR AFFECTION IN 
SHEEP, 

IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING SHEARING. 

BY MR. J. GUI TERIDQE, V.8., OF ROSS. 

In June last, my attention was directed to tho 
sheep on three farms in my neighbourhood. 
There were eleven ewes on one of them, seven on 
another, and fifteen on the third ; all of them 
affected with a very peculiar disease, and which the 
proprietors were naturally fearful would spread 
through the rest of the flock. It appeared either 
in the night after they were shorn, or in the 
course of the following day. 

The first symptom was usually great swelling of 
the hind legs, tho udders, and the under part of 
the abdomen ; giving, as some of the shepherds 
called it, the appearance of a boot, blackened and 
polished. Some of the ewes were not able to 
stand, and several died before the disease was 
recognized. 

I bad them brought under a warm shed or into 
a barn, and gave to each a gentle dose of aperient 
medicine, and had them well fomented with 


warm water as far as the swelling extended. 
This favoured the process of suppuration, and a a 
soon as the enlargement pointed at any particular 
spot, 1 opened it with my lancet, and continued the 
fomentation, adding, in some cases, a little chloride 
of lime to the water, for The ulcer was very foul 
and fetid. I administered inwardly mild tonics, 
and allowed my patients some ground oats, with 
cut hay, clover, Ac. 

All this was caused by the unthinking shepherd 
turning them out immediately after they were 
shorn. At an early poriod I will send you tbc 
full particulars, for I consider the case a very 
interesting one. — Veterinarian . 


ON THE DURABILITY OF 
NITRATE OF SODA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TIIE MARK LANE EXPRESS: 

Sir, — I observe in your last paper, an inquiry re- 
peated by Mr. Syroonds, as to the durability of Cubic- 
petre, at a fertilizer, which has been recently made ou 
several occasions. There is no doubt but that its effects 
extend beyond the first year of its application ; this is 
certainly the case with saltpetre— thus Mr. Kimberley, 
of Trotsworth, when he used it upon his clover land, 
found that its effects were equally great upon the follow, 
ing crop of wheat. — Journ. Roy . Ag. Soc. vol. i. p. 276. 
— -Mr, Wilsher experienced a similar result. — My bluay 
on Saltpetre, p. 30. Mr. L*-e, who successfully used it 
for barley, found it improved in an equal ratio the fol- 
lowing crop of clover. — Edin. Quar . Jour, of Ag. vol. 
i. p. 302. Mr. Oakley, of Preston, in Hertfordshire, 
says, 4 * it survives to the fucceeding crop.”— Essay on 
Saltpetre, p. 38. It is a very erroneous conclusion , that 
saline manures are speedily washed out of the soil by 
the rain, for I ascertained some years since, by very 
careful experiments with common salt, that at the ex- 
piration of twelve months, sixty per cent, of the quantity 
originally applied remained in the soil.— Essay on Com- 
mon Salt, p. 156. 

I am glad to find that the use of Cubic-petre is ex- 
tending so successfully. In some recent trials on the 
estate of his grace the Duke of Norfolk, detailed by Mr. 
Anderson of Oakley, the following results were ob- 
tained (for an account of which I am indebted to Mr. 
E. Purser, of New Bridge-street, an extensive dealer in 
these powerful salts) : — 

One hundred and fifty pounds' weight of nitrate of 
soda per acre, were sown on a portion of a field of clo- 
ver in April, 1840; the remaining part of the field was 
not manured, i he clover was cut on the 6th of July ; 
on the 11th, when in a good slate to cart, the clover was 
weighed. 

Ton. cwt. qr. lb. £ s. d. 

Produce per acre, 
where the Nitrate 

of soda was sown 3 1 1 80 value 41. per ton IS 5 9 

Produce per acre, ' 

where the Nitrate 
of Soda was not 

sown 2 4 1 94 value 4f. per ton 8 17 10 


Difference in quan- 
tity per acre. .. . 0 16 3 24 In value 3 7 11 

Cost of Nitrate of Soda per ucre, and sowing 1 9 0 


Profit, per acre, from the use of the Cubic Peire .. 1 18 11 

The benefit derived from thus increasing the produce 
of clover will hardly ever terminate with the first crop. 
It is a well-known fact amongst the Essex farmers, that 
by whatever means they increase the produce of clover, 
the yield of the following crop of wheat will be ia a 
similar ratio improved. 1 am, Sir, yours, faithfully, 
Cuthrkrt VV, Johnson. 
14, Gray's Inn Square , Dec. 3, 1840. 
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ON SOOT. 

Soot (sot, soot, soote, Sax.; soot, soet, Dut. ; 
suye, Fr.) is a clammy, earthy, volatile mutter, 
arising with the smoke by the action of tire, or smoke 
itself embodied and condensed on the sides of the 
chimney, or a collection of substances formed by the 
flame of combustible bodies. Though once volatile, 
it cannot again be resolved into vapour. Distilled 
with a strong beat, it yields volatile alkali and empy- 
rcumatic oil, with a quantity of fixed matter remain- 
ing at the bottom of the vessel. When burnt in an 
open fire, it flames with a thick smoke, and produces 
other soot, used in making sal-ammoniac, and like* 
wise as a manure. Soot has escaped perfect com- 
bustion from insufficient contact with vital air, and 
consequently may be burned again. The black and 
brownish colour arises from an oil that is burnt and 
half reduced to a state of coal, and the different qua- 
lities and appearances arise from the nature of the 
inflammable substances, and the mode in which they 
are burnt. It contains a black carbonaceous matter, 
with carbonated ammonia, and emits a strong pun- 
gent smell from the touch of quicklime. It affords 
a brown extractive matter of a bitter taste, and some 
ammoniacal salts, and also an einpyreumatic oil ; but 
its great basis is charcoal, in a state capable of being 
rendered soluble by the action of oxygen and water. 

A slight portion of fibrous matter is volatilized by the 
fire, and again occurs in the soot. 

The soot produced by the combustion of coals is 
generally reckoned belter in quality than that of 
wood or peat ; and soot that is got from kitchen 
chimneys, where it is impregnated with the effluvia 
of the cooked victuals, lias been reckoned preferable 
to any other ; but experience has not in every case 
established .a marked and permanent difference. It 
has been long used as a manure in the way of top- , 
dressing all crops, culmiferous or green, and on grass 
lands, and on turnips soon after brairding, as a pre- 
ventive of the fly. The season of application gene- 
rally recommended is in the spring months of March 
and April, and if possible during calm and mild 
showery weather; but an application on wheat lands 
in autumn, when the wheat was sown, and ploughed 
in with the seed, was very successful ; and the use 
of soot on grass lands in October was equally bene- 
ficial with the spring application, in cases of my own 
personal superintendence. The quantity used on an 
acre varies in different statements from 20 to 100 
bushels, tbe average being 40 to 60, and the medium 
price, including the sowing by tbe seller, may be 
stated nt fid. per bushel, tbe sowing separately being 
charged |d. Tweuly bushels an acre are scattered 
by band en turnips to prevent tbe fly ; on wheats 
that look sickly, or are infested with grub, soot will 
work a great change in restoring a green and healthy 
colour, and in causing much tillering from the roots. 
On clovers, tares, and on all young grasses, and on 
grass lands, tbe effects will be equally beneficial ; 
and also on young barleys, and on all spring crops. 
It may also be harrowed in with the seed of any crop 
in tbe spring on well pulverized land ; but as mois- 
ture is necessary to its operation, it may sooner 
obtain the assistance of that element by lying on tbe 
surface as n top-dressing. 

Quantities of soot can only be got near large 
towns and villages, where it is bought and carried 
to considerable distances, as few substances are more 
certain in effect as a manure. The spreading of it on 
t ie land requires a gentle wind to carry it from tbe 
sower, and to scatter it evenly. A four-horse waggon 
carries 160 bushels, and may be driven across tbe 
wind, and by tbe sower walking backwards over a 


space, the soot will be carried from the horses and 
the sowers, to whom tbe caustic qualities are often 
very inconvenient. Twenty bushels of soot have 
been reckoned equal to fifty of the ashes of coal, 
wood, or peat ; it never fails in producing good 
crops, but as may be readily concluded from its 
nature and composition, it lasts only for one year. 

J. D. 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sin, — I have seen with the deepest regret au 
announcement that the English Agricultural So- 
ciety, for the future, do not intend to give any 
prize to encourage the breeding of hunters, carriage- 
horses, and hacks. What can be the reason for it? 
Are these descriptions of horses beneath the atten- 
tion of the council of the society, whilst pigs and 
sheep are objects worthy of their regard ? Is it of 
no concern whether the farmer can obtain a good 
hack to carry him through many a long clay ; 
whether the gentleman can get a good hunter to 
carry him in the field ; or the military man a good 
charger, to bear him safely through the field of 
blood and carnage : whether tlie breeder can pro- 
duce an animal which will repay him for the four 
or five years he is obliged to keep it, or ouo that 
will not pay liim after the same extent of time for 
one year’s support ? 

Englaud has been pre-emiuent for horses. Is it 
to be so no longer ? Is no inducement to be given 
by the chief agricultural society of our island, to 
farmers zealously to continue to improve their 
breed of nags ? 

Are foreigners to be permitted, year after year, 
to convey from our sltores our best blood, and no 
efforts to be made to replenish those we have lost? 
Should another continental war occur, how will our 
cavalry appear, once above all competition? will 
they be so in future ? 

I consider the proposed withdrawal of the prize 
as a proceeding most inimical to the best welfare of 
tbe society, and if persisted in, as calculated to 
cause the withdrawal of many amongst its mem- 
bers, and array against it a great number of fanners 
in the northern and eastern counties, where the de- 
scriptions of horses I refer to are largely bred. To 
withdraw the premium this year seems to me to be 
a very ungracious act, as the show takes place near to 
Yorkshire, from which celebrated county wc might 
reasonably expect much superior breeding stock 
would be sent, producing a far more splendid ex- 
hibition in this particular department than either 
the one at Oxford or Cambridge. 

But it appears the council of the society have de- 
creed otherwise. Farmers of Eugland, members of 
the English Agricultural Society, is it thus to be ? 
I call upon you to rise as one man, forward remon- 
strance upon remonstrance to the society ; besiege 
its very doors until the voice of reason, interest, 
and a regard for your country’s future weal shall 
prevail. An Englishman. 

Tollcskunt Knigktu 


THE FARMER’S ALMANACK : Ridgway.- 
A very useful manual for agriculturists. An immense 
quantity of information in a very small compass— in 
fact, nothing relating to the Teal interest of the fanner 
has been omitted.— Sunday Tima, 
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NITRATE OF SODA. 

Capt. Alexander has published, at the request 
of the East Suffolk Agricultural Association, the 
Essay on the soils of that district, for which he 
obtained Mr. Long’s prize. It contains much that 
is valuable, and from it we select the following 
extracts, which particularly appertain to some of 
the soils of this county. 

“ The employment ot nitrate of potash (saltpetre ) 
and nitrate of soda (cubic petre) have of late been 
used to a great extent, and there appears to be 
no doubt of the beneficial effects ; and it forms a 
fair presumption, that the fertilizing power of our 
compost heaps may be attributable to the quantity 
of calcareous nitrate, formed by a due admixture of 
earth and manure in our usual mode of forming com- 
posts. 

“ In Prussia, the nitrous earth is prepared so 
much after the manner in which we form compost 
heaps of manure, that I must be excused for tran- 
scribing the method as I find it in the Encyclopaedia 
JLondinensis. * Fire measures or parts of black 
vegetable earth, or the earth of subterranean caverns, 
are mixed with one measure of wood or vegetable 
ashes, and some straw ; these articles beat up with 
water of dunghills, or draining of yards and sewers, 
are formed into walls or beds, twenty feet long and 
three feet wide below, two feet wide at the top, and 
six feet high; they are covered with light straw, 
and moistened from time to time, and at the end of 
the year are fit for washing/ 

“ In Malta they employ the most porous calca- 
reous earth, mixed with straw ; a layer of this earth 
aud a layer of dung alternately follow each other, 
until they are six feet high ; this is sprinkled with 
water from dunghills, and occasionally turned, it 
then becomes fit for washing in three years ; during 
the first year the beds are sprinkled over with slaked 
lime every month. 

“ In Sweden, a layer of meadow turf, ashes and 
lime, and the draining of sewers, stables, See. are 
sprinkled over in a similar manner ; then a layer of 
straw is put on, and these layers are continued 
above six feet. These beds are defended from rain, 
and occasionally moistened with the drainings of 
stables, &c.; they then begin to yield nitre at the end 
of a year, aud continue to yield it for ten years; it is 
swept off every eight days, and after each sweeping 
is watered as before ; the remaining matter at the 
end of ten years forms an excellent manure. 

“In the cannon of Appenzel, they take advantage 
of the situation of their stables, which are built on 
the sides of mountains, to have a trench under the 
floor ; into this trench they cast porous earth, and 
emptying it once in three years, thus obtain a ton 
of saltpetre from an ordinary stable. 

“ Whoever compares these and similar modes of 
obtaining nitre, with our common practice of rais- 
ing compost heaps, will be struck with the coinci- 
dence, that both appear to be managed for a like 
purpose ; and if so, that in the proportion in which 
we raise nitrate of potash, (saltpetre,) and nitrate 
of soda, (cubic petre) so is the value of our com- 
post heaps, more or less ; but the inference to be 
drawn is, that we may pursue the system with more 
accurate results by a slight attention and observa- 
tion. First then it would appear, that in collecting 
our calcareous earth, whether it be chalk, crag, 
marl, or clay, it should if possible be chosen from 
the north face of the pit, and where it has been some 
time exposed ; that it should be mixed in much lar- 
ger proportion to the manure than is generally prac- 
tised; that it should lay in alternate layers, rising 


six feet high ; that it should be occasionally watered 
with the water of duogbills, drainings of yards, or 
where this cannot be obtained, with salt and water, 
slaked lime being occasionally added, and that these 
heaps should have one whole summer or year to 
propagate nitre. We are also instructed in the use 
of mortar rubbish, gypsum, &c. 

“ There is a practice among the smaller farmers, 
who keep a few young stock and cows in heavy 
land, of forming their compost heaps from the out- 
hollowings of ditches, with small proportions of wet 
straw fiorn their cattle yards, in which no great 
quantity of manure from the cattle exists ; aud 
I have often been surprised that sufficient effect 
could be produced by so small an admixture of ma- 
nure, among so much apparently inert matter ; but 
when we consider that this assemblage of mate- 
rials from the ditches comprises the facings of banks, 
which have been shaded, and the dead leaves of tbe 
fences, and water washing from the surface soils, I 
am inclined to attribute the good effects to tbe pro- 
duction of nitre by these manure heaps, and to sug- 
gest that if they could be allowed more lime to col- 
lect nitrogen from tbe atmosphere, they would be 
more valuable. 

“ It would then appear advisable in forming ma- 
nure heaps, to place them at the north side of a barn, 
near to some tank into which the drainings of the 
yard are collected, from whence they may be wa- 
tered ; and to keep them covered with light straw, 
and in other respects to imitate tbe artificial forma- 
tion of nitre beds above described, and especially to 
allow tbe heaps a whole year ; this may be afforded 
by allowing them to have so much calcareous and 
clayey compost, as to form two heaps from tbe same 
quantity of manure as under common circumstances 
would b$ appropriated to one, and I am inclined to 
believe that one load would prove os valuable as 
two. I am aware that the advocates for using raw 
mnnure will look upon my recommendation as er- 
roneous, and militating against their views. 1 will 
come to this subject presently, and ask for n suspen- 
sion of judgment ; at tbe same time admitlbat rather 
than lose the virtues of the row manure, which I 
have seen too frequently lavishly expended in 
evaporation, and by drainage, that under these cir- 
cumstances the advocates for using it have much to 
say in favour of the practice ; but when compost 
heaps are formed with due attention to tbe above 
observations, it will no doubt lead to beneficial re- 
sults. 

*• The result of my observations upon chalk is.that 
it is valuable as an addition to sand, mixed lands, 
and loam, gravel, London clay, and most especially 
to peat, or fibrous deposit ; and as such soils are 
generally deficient in this constituent of all fertile 
lands, an addition of this to the above enumerated 
ones affords very immediate and beneficial effects ; 
but in all tbe soils and strata compounded of tbe 
threo, chalk, London clay, and marine deposit, a 
sufficiency already exists in the compound, and 
therefore on these soils its value is chiefly to be es- 
timated by its combination with other substafices, 
so as- to form chemical affinities, and produce other 
compounds. 

“ Where soils are composed of chalk without a 
due admixture of siliceous matter, the epidermis or 
outer coat of the straw is not so hard as it should 
be. On these lands mildew is prevalent, while near 
the sea coast where the marine deposit of sand forms 
the principal ingredient, mildew 13 rarely to be met 
with. 

“ I shall be understood better if I explain the na- 
ture of mildew. 1 Mildew ’ is a parasitical plant of 
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diminutive growth, which has no power of growing 
except by the supply of the sap from wheat, straw, 
or other substances exuding from vegetables ; the 
seeds of this plant are floating in the air generally 
in the summer time; it is supposed by some to be 
fostered and brought into maturity by the barberry 
busb, and it is probable that this plant may afford it 
support without itself suffering perceptibly, and 
seeding, may supply seed to other plants, and on 
this account mildew may be first discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the barberry ; but unless the pre- 
disposing cause existed in the stalk of the wheat, 
the mildew could not by possibility take effect. 

“ Now the predisposing cause is in a great mea- 
sure in the soil, and thus we find some districts 
much more liable to its attack than others. When 
the soil is very deficient in silex, or not having that 
due mixture which enables the roots to absorb suf- 
ficient silex to form a hard epidermis ; the object is 
to add such substtnees as will afford the power. I 
therefore recommend sand, red sand which contains 
oxide of iron is the best, but drift sand and road sand, 
the harder particles of cinder dirt, refuse from the 
soap boilers, barilla and salt, will be the most effi- 
cacious remedy. A high state of cultivation will 
not improve these lands so much as a supply of 
these component parts of a bard epidermis to the 
straw ; for these lands are generally in themselves 
good staple lands, and if properly managed, highly 
productive in wheat and beans. 

"I have dwelt thus loBg upon the chalk formation, 
because it is one which forms the greatest variety in 
its chemical compounds, and exists iu the greatest 
abundance". 

The Essay is within the compass of every far- 
mer, and well worthy their attention. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Si a, — I regret very much that my former letter 
in reply to Mr. Bates should have contained any 
expression which that gentleman has deemed it 
requisite to controvert, 41 lest it might pass for an 
undoubted truth,” because, as I before observed, 
the bad state of my health renders writing a task, 
to me, of pain and difficulty ; however, as Mr. B. 
has volunteered to prove my ignorance on the 
subject in question by " incontrovertible facts," I 
feel bound to give the public the chance of bene- 
fitting by his superior knowledge. I fear that to 
do so I shall be compelled to trespass at some 
length on your columns, and draw largely on the 
patience of your readers. 

Having stated in my former letter the result of 
the crosses I had seen made, both ways, between 
the short-horns and Herefords, 1 think Mr. Bates 
(if he has it in bis power) would have acted 
wisely in disproving that statement. The matter 
would then have been settled ; but all that can be 
gleaned from what Mr. B. has told us respecting 
the cross made by Mr. Charge is, that Mr. Charge 
having put one of his short-horned bulls to a 
Kyloe cow, bred in this way a better steer for 
money-paying purposes than another steer proved 
to be, bred from the same bull and oue of his pure 
bred short-horned cows, •* excellent" as he too 
was of bis kind. But bow does this affect my 
statement ? The cross, as far as we know from 
Mr. Bates, was only made one way. To have con- 
victed me of error, it would have been requisite to 


prove that by putting the Kyloe bull to the short- 
horned cow, the produce was inferior to that of 
the opposite cross. Now it so happens, that some 
years ago I saw the cross made by a very skilful 
person, both ways , between the Kyloes and the 
Herefords, and the produce proved to be greatly 
in favour of the small male and the large female. 
I have also witnessed similar trials made between 
the Devons and the short-horns, and many years 
since to a great extent between the Herefords and 
the long-horned Disbley, or afterwards (so called) 
Hollw right breed of cattle ; and in every instance 
the crosses or trials thus made proved to be greatly 
in favour of the small bull and the large cow. 
This, probably, induced me to express my own 
conviction on the subject with more confidence 
than prudence — though, as far as that goes, I am 
more than borne out by Mr. Bates in the follow- 
ing sentence, which I take from bis letter to me. 

“ But I consider, and have for above forty years 
been convinced, that the very best short-horns, 
which are only a few, are capable of improving all 
other breeds of cattle in the United Kingdom.' * 

Now taking this sentence with the context, I 
am constrained to infer, and indeed the whole 
tenor of Mr. Bates’s two letters authorizes the in- 
ference, that Mr. Bates considers the best short- 
horn bulls nearer to perfection, in form, quality of 
flesh, flee., than the bulls of any other breed. 
Unless this be his opinion, I am at a loss to 
imagine how be has arrived at the conclusion 
** that they are capable qf improving all other breeds 
of cattle.” As I believe it is an admitted fact 
with breeders, that the progeny of all cross-bred 
animals partakes largely of the good or bad quali- 
ties possessed by the male— and this brings me to 
that unfortunate expression of mine which, it 
appears, should have been used in a qualified 
sense, u why, upon the true principles of breeding, 
this was likely to be the case" — I will endeavour 
to describe, as briefly as I can, what I meant by 
the “ true principles of breeding." I consider the 
, subject one of vast importance, and though not 
altogether above my comprehension, yet demand- 
ing for its illustration far greater powers of lan- 
guage than I possess, and a much wider field of 
discussion than the columns of a newspaper. 

I will assume that the different species of cattle, 
like all other of God's creatures, were created 
perfect, their forms, constitutions, coverings, &c., 
being those best adapted to the localities they were 
destined to inhabit, and the purposes nature in- 
tended them to fulfil. 

Arriving, myself, at these conclusions early in 
life, I was led to seek out (for the purpose of 
founding stock upon) animals possessing that 
standard of form based on the principle of utility 
in its widest sense, and therefore the most in 
accordance with my own views on the subject. I 
perceived that all animals in a wild state, — as, for 
instance, the deer, the Arab horse, the fox, hares, rab- 
bits, rats, mice, &c., still retained the forms and pro- 
perties originally assigned to them. This led me to 
examine minutely the various forms of the hones, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., that came within my ob- 
servation; in doing which I could not find one 
perfect animal , according to the notions 1 enter- 
tained of what they were originally ; but among 
cattle the Highland Scot approached more nearly 
than any other animal to the standard of form 
which I considered the true one. This decided mo 
on adopting them as my model, aided by a convic- 
tion on my mind that this race of cattle had 
remained longer than any other in the place where 
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they were first located* and more free from ad- 
mixture with other breeds. Residing then, as I 
have continued to reside, in one of the mid- 
land counties, Worcestershire, which differs so 
widely from the mountains of Scotland, both 
in soil and climate, I was desirous to possess 
myself of a breed of cattle on a somewhat 
larger scale than the Scotch Kyloes, yet having 
the same symmetrical loggy forms, with similar coat 
and texture of flesh ; in the prosecution of my object 
I carefully inspected all the different herds of cat- 
tle, standing highest in repute, and after much 
time and trouble, I at length found a herd in the 
possession of the late Mr. R. Tomkins, of Welling- 
ton Court, near Hereford, partaking to a greater 
extent of tbe good properties of my model, than 
any others I had met with. I at once purchased 
of their owner four heifers and a bull. 

These cattle were on a smaller scale than other 
herds I saw in Herefordshire, although more in 
accordance with my notions of symmetry ; and I 
then had an idea that by judicious admixture of 
the two kinds, I should he able to improve both. 

I therefore bought some of tbe larger kind, tried 
the experiment both ways, and found to my cost, 
that 1 was much less clever than I had fancied 
myself ; to prevent further mischief however, 1 lost 
no time in getting rid of every bull, cow, and hei- 
fer I had of the mixed breed. Having failed in 
realizing the good I had anticipated from these 
crosses, and having witnessed similar failures 
both in cattle and sheep, with the stock of other 
breeders, I was led to seek for the cause of such 
failures ; in doing which, 1 discovered that though 
roan possesses the power to monld inanimate 
matter to his will, he has no such power by the 
commingling of blood or otherwise, to alter the 
principal form or properties of matter possessing 
vitality, either animal or vegetable, without de- 
stroying, in a great degree, its pristine beauty and 
utility. That although he has the power to mis- 
shape form, and even to destroy life — he is power- 
less to destroy either one or the other. Providence, 
for wise reasons no doubt, has withheld from him 
any such capability. Having arrived at the fore- 
gone conclusions, 1 bought from Mr. Tomkins, a 
considerable number of his cows and heifers, and 
two more bulls ; being then determined to stick 
entirely to that sort, and if possible to improve 
them. 

To make them perfect, according to my own 
notions, I, even then, considered far beyond my 
skill, and so I have found it. I have kept the 
blood of these cattle unadulterated for forty years, 
and Mr. Tomkins assured me, that he had bred 
tbe whole of his stock from two heifers and a bull, 
selected by himself, early in life, without any cross 
of blood. My herd of cattle has, therefore, been 
bred “ in and i n,” as it is termed, for upwards of 
eighty years ; and by far the greater part of it in 
a direct line, on both sides from one cow, now in 
calt for the twentieth time. I have bred three 
calves from her, by two of her sons, one of which 
is now the largest cow I have, possessing also the 
best form and constitution ; the other two were 
bulls, and proved of great value ; thus showing 
indisputably that it is not requisite to mix the 
blood of the different kinds of the same race of 
animals, in order to keep them from degenerating. 

This, being the opinion I held very many years 
ago, induced me to keep to one family or sort. 
My conviction on the subject 1 recently recorded 
in your cojumns, and in those of other journals, 
and also in circulars which have been freely 


distributed in most of the English counties; and 
the sequel has satisfied me that public opinion is 
pretty much in accordance with my own. 

Mr. Bates will perceive from the foregoing re- 
marks, that I consider there exists, with regard 
to animals, a fixed principle, which should be as 
nearly as possible adhered to by those who breed 
them. I consider that the bulls belonging to the 
smaller breeds of cattle, possess, in general, much 
better forms, and other desirable properties, 
than any bulls I have seen belonging to the larger 
kinds. This was my reason for saying *• why, on 
the true principles of breeding," the result of a cross 
was likely to be in favour of the small male, Ac. 
My opinion on this matter is partly corroborated 
by a writer who signs himself Agricola, in your 
paper of the 22nd of last month. As I intend this 
to be the last communication I shall trouble you 
with on the subject of Mr. Bates’s letters, I am 
induced, before I conclude, to take another quota- 
tion from his letter to me, viz. : “ In my opinion, 
the short-horns would prove an Invaluable cross 
with the best Herefords,” Ac. Ac. 

I will here state, for the information of Mr. Bates, 
the result of a trial which I saw made between the 
two bipeds, some fifteen years ago. At the time I 
allude to, Sir C. Morgan, Bart., offered a prize cup 
to the person who should exhibit the best yearling 
heifer of any breed, at the Tredegar Cattle Show, 
and, among other competitors for this prize, was 
the Rev. H. Berry, of short-horned notoriety, and 
Mr. White, then living at Upleadon Coart, near 
Gloucester, equally celebrated as a breeder of Here- 
fords. The prize was awarded to Mr. Berry ; not 
however, to the entire satisfaction of Mr. White 
that it was given to the best animal ; consequently 
a bet of 20 guineas was made between him and Mr. 
Berry, on the following conditions, viz. : — that the 
then weight of each heifer should be ascertained 
and booked ; after which, each should be kept by 
its respective owner In any way he chose for 
twelve months, at the expiration of which time the 
heifers were again to be exhibited at Tredegar, to 
be re -weighed, and the owner of the heifer that 
should have gained the most weight, to be entitled 
to the prize, which Mr. White had the good fortune 
to pocket ; as it appeared that his heifer, during the 
twelvemonths, had gained 7 cwt., while Mr. Berry’s 
heifer had gained only 6 cwt. ; a tolerably convinc- 
ing proof that Hereford cattle do not stand in need 
of short-horned bulls, either to increase their size, 
or to dispose them to more early maturity. If they 
did require such aid, their chance of obtaining it 
from the short-horns would be more Rian doubtful. 

As regards milk , I believe Herefords to be quite 
on a par with the very beet animals of any other 
breed of cattle, short-horns or else. Experience 
has taught me, that no animals, possessing form 
and other requisites giving them a great disposition 
to fatten, are calculated to give much milk ; nor is 
it reasonable to suppose they should ; it would be to 
direct opposition to the law of nature. Had I 
milled it twenty years ago, my belief is, that I 
could, by this time, have bred twenty cows, purely 
from my own herd, which should have given a suf- 
ficient quantity of milk for (paying) dairy pur- 
poses ; and I am equally confident that, in the same 
period, I could have bred a similar number, that 
would not, at any time, have given twenty quarts 
of milk per day among them. I feel confident I 
could effect either of these objects, much more 
easily and certainly than I could blend the two pro- 
perties in the same animal, retaining also the form 
and quality best adapted to live hard and feed. 
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Having now, Sir, noticed ail the points in Mr. 
Bates's letters which I consider necessary, and 
having imparted to liim and your readers, the mo- 
dicum of knowledge I possess relating to the breed- 
ing of animals, and, in part also, the means by 
which I obtained that knowledge, any further com- 
ment on my part would bo superfluous. I shall, 
therefore, for the future, leave the subject to the 
discussion of Mr. Bates, from whose superior skill 
and experience, I doubt not, both the public and 
myself will derive great benefit, and under whose 
tuition I shall be unfeignedly willing to place my- 
self, when he can prove the position be has assumed, 
by “ incontrovertible facts” I have learned from 
observation aud experience, that I am much more 
ignorant no?r, as regards the breeding of animals, 
than I considered myself to be forty years ago. 

Apologising for the formidable length of this 
letter, I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

John Price. 

Poole Home y Bee. 8. 

P.S. — I cannot resist this opportunity of offering 
a few remarks, for the consideration of breeders of 
Hereford cattle ; those, more particularly, who live 
in the county of Hereford. These gentlemen must 
be aware, from the great and increasing attendance 
of graziers and others at their county fairs, and the 
eagerness there evinced to purchase Hereford s at 
almost any price, that they are known to be a truly 
valuable breed of cattle. If other proof were re- 
quired, I need only instance the eagerness evinced 
in Smitbfield and elsewhere to buy Herefords, by a 
very shrewd, clever set of men, the butchers, the 
most choice cutting of whom are anxious to get 
hold of them ; and the price per stone that Herefords 
command, above all other cattle, save the very best 
North Devons and the Scots. 

I would, therefore, advise the Herefordshire gen- 
tlemen to look steadily at the high position they 
occupy as breeders, and to endeavour to maintain it 
by discarding any feelings of envy or jealousy which 
may exist, either among themselves or towards 
others, who zealously advocate their bleed of cattle ; 
let them, individually and collectively, embrace 
every chance of improving the breed of Herefords, 
regardless altogether from whose stock the improve- 
ment proceed ; let form and quality be their beacon, 
with as much size as is compatible with Nature's 
law ; they will thus, as they have hitherto done, 
keep the lead in the struggle for superiority, even 
for prize cattle, which, if I mistake not, was seven 
to two in their favour at the Smithfield cattle show 
last year, and about 6 to 4 the year preceding : I 
hope this year it may be as eight to one, but even 
should it be that odds against them, they have 
nothing to fear if they will condescend to act on the 
advice I humbly offer ; and if there be among them 
any breeder desirous of trying a cross from other 
breeds, let it be made with a West Highland Scotch 
bull. I weuld try this cross myself with ten cows, 
did I know where to get a good bull ; and I would 
back the produce, for paying money in proportion to 
the food consumed, against the progeny of any short- 
homed ball in or out of England. 

John Price. 


ON PREPARING NIGHT-SOIL. 

Sta,— I feel obliged to your correspondent, G. Bra- 
byn, for bis valuable remarks on preparing night-toll, 
and hope he will be so kind as inform me, through your 
paper, whether ammonia escapes from the dung in the 
yards where cattle are fed in winter, or if it remains in 


solution till the heat of fermentation in the dung-camps 
in spring disengages it. I consider it is of importance 
that farmers should know if they should apply gypsum 
to prevent the loss of ammonia in their cattle-yards, or 
if it be merely necessary to do so in the dung-camps 
when they begin to ferment. 

Would it not be proper to sprinkle the layers of 
dung, as they are placed in the camp, with gypsum, to 
make sure of retaining the ammonia ? 

I wish also to know from whom in London I can 
procare genuine gypsum in powder, as the most part 
of two tons which 1 used on clover this year was evi- 
dently plastered lime, ground down. 

Your obedient servant, 

Nov, 27, 1840. J. Mackenzie. 


THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

An opinion seems to be entertained by some 
that the remarks in reference to Professor Sewell, 
and the Veterinary College, in our last number, 
exhibited an improper degree of acrimony. We 
then stated that if we were in error, we should be 
happy to correct any mistake. We have obtained 
some further information, and we see no reason to 
alter our opinion ; we impute nothing improper to 
Professor Sewell personally, we deal with him as 
an officer of the Veterinary College, and without 
reference to the Professor in any way, we assert, 
that the Royal Agricultural Society has not had 
value received for the three hundred pounds paid, 
or about to be paid, to the College. The Veterinary 
College, as it seems, met the Society in a laudable 
spirit, by erecting, at their own expense , suitable 
buildings for the reception of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs. The sum contributed by the Society has, 
therefore, been appropriated to some other pur- 
pose. It has, we presume, been given to some 
one. Now, we ask, in the name of the members 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, to whom has it 
been given, and what have been the services ren- 
dered ? The charge against the late Professor 
Coleman, in reference to the instruction of the stu- 
dents at the College in the diseases of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, was that it was made less than a secondary 
object. We have stated that only three lectures 
on this subject were delivered in the last session, 
aud we are further informed that the instruction ge- 
nerally was not more than in Professor Coleman’s 
time. Now, we say, this is not what was ex- 
pected when the Society offered to contribute 200/. 
r annum to the funds of the college ; if the facts 
not as we have stated, we are willing to give 
any explanation which the parties concerned may 
be pleased to furnish us with. The proposed 
certificate from Professor Sewell, adverted to by 
Mr. Pusey, the President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, will not suffice. A knowledge of the treat- 
ment of the diseases of cattle, sheep, and pigs, must 
be made part and parcel of the education of the 
veterinary student, and if the laws of the college do 
not at present admit of it, they must be amended. 
We repeat we seek not to attach blame to any one 
personally, but the College must make a suitable 
return for the amount received from the Society. — 
Mark Lana Express. 
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SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE 
SHOW. 

Tuesday) December 8, 1840. 

The stewards of the yard, Mr. Franklin, of Ascolt, 
near Tetsworth; Mr. Worthington, of Brockhurst, 
Coventry; and Mr. Ladds, of Ellington, Huntingdon ; 
and the judges— for cattle and long-woolled sheep, Mr. 
Charles Stokes, of Kingston, near Kegworth, Notts; 
Mr. William Trinder, of Wantage, Berks ; and Mr; 
Richard Parkinson, of Babworth, Notts;— for short- 
woolled sheep and pigs, Mr. William Tanner, of Patch- 
am, near Brighton; Mr. William Stace, of Barnack, 
near Alfreston; and Mr. William Saxby, of Rotten- 
dean, near Brighton ;— all assembled on Tuesday. The 
honorary secretary, Mr. Humphry Gibbs, laid before 
the stewards the various certificates received of ihe stock 
to be exhibited for the club’s premiums and medals and 
as extra stock. 

The judges, after reading and considering their printed 
instructions, and having, in the yard, learned from 
memorandums placed in their hands by the secretary 
all the particulars contained in the certificates, except 
the names of persons and plaees thereon, whilst they 
were examining each animal to which the several cer* 
tificates referred, proceeded, being alone, to consider 
and determine the comparative merits of the animals 
in each class and of those in extra stock, by the num- 
bers affixed to them, and resolved to make the following 
report, viz. : — 

We, Charles Stokes, of Kington, William Trinder, 
of Wantage, Richard Parkinson, of Babworth, being 
the judges appointed to examine and decide on the re- 
spective merits of the beasts and long- wool led sheep 
shown by the several candidates for the premiums and 
medals offered by the Smithfield Club, and of those in 
extra stock, having considered the printed instructions 
giten us, do adjudge as follows 

CLASS I. 

That the first premium of 20 sovereigns, in class 1 , 
for oxen or steers of auy breed, under five years of age, 
without restriction as to feeding, be adjudged ta No. 
28— viz., the Right Honourable the Earl Spencer, of 
Althorpe, near Northampton, for his lordship’s 4 years 
and 5 months old Durham ox, bred by his lordship, and 
fed on cake, Swedes, mangel wurzel, and carrots. 
Travelled to the show by van 10, and by rail 60 miles. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above, be 
awarded to the Earl Spencer. 

That the second premium of 15 sovereigns, in class 1 , 
as above, be adjudged to No. 31— viz., Mr. Christopher 
Smith, of Burley-onthe-Hill, for his 4 years and 1 
month old Hereford ox, bred by Mr. G. Proctor, of 
King’s Pon, Herefordshire. Travelled to the show by 
van 100 miles; and fed on cake, bean meal, hay and 
carrots. 

That the third premium of 5 sovereigns, in class 1, 
as above, be adjudged to No. 34— viz., Mr. Wratislaw, 
of Rugby, Warwickshire, for his 4 years and 7 months 
old Hereford ox ; bred by Mr. Philips, of Leigh House, 

1 Ip ton-on -Severn, and fed on cake, barley flour, cab- 
bages, turnips, and hay. Travelled to the show on foot 

2 and by rail 84 miles. 

CLASS II. 

That the first premium of 30 sovereigns, in class 2, 
for oxen or steers of any breed, under 6 years of age, 
weight 90 stone and upwards, that shall not have had 
cake, corn, meal, seeds, grains or distiller’s wash, during 
12 previous months to the 1st August, 1840, be adjudged 
to No. 36— viz., the Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, of 
Althorpe. near Northampton, for his lordship’s 5 years 
and 1 week old Durham ox , bred by himself, aud fed on 
Swedes, mangel wurzel, and 896 lbs. of cake ; travel- 
led to the show by van 10 miles, and by rail 60 miles. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above, be 
awarded to the Earl Spencer. 

That the second premium of 20 sovereigns, in class 
2, as above, be adjudged to No. 46— viz., the Most 


Honourable the Marquis of Exeter, of Burghley Park, 
near Stamford, for bis lordships 3 years and 9 months 
old Durham steer, bred by his lordship, and fed on 
900 lbs. of cake and 650 lbs. of barley flour ; travelled 
to the show by van 90 miles. 

Thai the third premium of 5 sovereigns, in class 2, as 
above, be adjudged to No. 43— viz., Mr. Buckley, of 
Normanton Hill, Nottinghamshire, for his 4 years and 

11 months old Hereford ox, bred by himself from the 
stocks of the Earl Talbot and Mr. Price, and fed on 
vegetable food, and 840 lbs. of cake and 3 bushels of 
barley-meal ; travelled to the show on foot 3 miles, and 
by rail 155 miles. 

CLASS 111. 

That the first premium of 15 sovereigns, in class 3, for 
o\en or steers of any breed, under 5 years of age, under 
90 stone and above 70 stone weight, that shall not have 
had cake, com, meal, seeds, grains, or distiller’s wash 
during 12 months previous to the 1st of August, 1840. 
be adjudged to No. 51— viz., Mr. H. Chamberlain, of 
Desford, near Leicester, for his 3 years and 8 months old 
Hereford ox, bred by himself, and fed on grass, bay, green 
vegetables, 921 lbs. of cake, and 100 lbs. of bean- 
meal; travelled to the show on foot 10 miles, and by 
canal 140 miles. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above, be 
awarded to Mr. II. Chamberlain. 

That the second premium of 10 sovereigns, in class 3, 
as above, be adjudged to No. 49— viz., Mr. Bailey, of 
Shenley House, near Stoncy Stratford, for his 4 yc^rs 
and 9 mouths old Hereford ox, bred by Mr. E. West, of 
Little Frome, and fed on grass, hay, 1,700 lbs. cake ; 
travelled to the show by rail 50 miles. 

CLASS IV. 

That the premium of 10 sovereigus, in class 4, for 
oxen or steers of any breed, under 4} years of age, and 
under 80 stone weight, without restriction as to feeding, 
be adjudged to No. — viz. No entry. 

Thai a silver medal, as the breeder of the above, be 
awarded to 

CLASS V. 

That the first premium of 10 sovereigns, in class 5, for 
oxen or steers of any breed, not exceeding 4 years and 
3 months of age, under 70 stone weight, that shall not 
have had cake, corn, meal, seeds, grains, or distiller's 
wash, during 12 months previous to the 1st of August, 
1840, be adjudged to No. 56 — viz., Mr. Hay, of Shet- 
kine, Aberdeenshire, for his 3 years and 10 months old 
Hereford and short- horned ox, bred by Mr. Shepherd, 
of Tarers, and fed on grass, turnips, and straw. 

That a silver raedm, ns the breeder of the above, be 
awarded to Mr. G. Shepherd. 

That the second premium of five sovereigns, in class 

5, as above, be adjudged to No. 54 — viz., Mr. B. E. 
Bennett, of Marston House, near Market Har bo rough, 
for his 3 years and 8 months old Durham and HereforJ 

ox, bred by Mr. R. Worthington, of Brockhurst, 
Coventry, and fed on grass, hay, turnips, and 1,046 lbs. 
of cake ; travelled to show on foot 16, and by rail 84 
miles. 

CLASS VI. 

That the first premium of 10 sovereigns, in class 6, 
for oxen or steers of the Scotch or Welsh breed, of any 

age, above 70 stone weight, that shall net have had cake, 
corn, meal, seeds, grains, or distiller’s wash, during 

12 months previous to the 1st of August, 1840, be 
adjudged to No. 58 — viz., Mr. B. E. Bennett, of Mar- 
ston House, near Market Harborough, for his Scotch 

ox, fed on grass, hay, turnips, 1,404 lbs. cake and 
160 lbs. barley and bean meal ; travelled to the show 
on foot 16, and by rail 84 miles. 

That the second premium of five sovereigns, in class 

6, as above, be adj edged to No. —viz., withheld 
from want of merit. 

CLASS VII. 

That the first premium of 10 sovereigns, in class 7, 
for oxen or steers of the Scotch or Welsh breed, of any 

age, under 70 stone weight, that shall not have had 
cake, corn, meal, seeds, grain, or distiller's wash, during 
12 months previous to the 1st of August, 1840, be 
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adjudged to No. 00— viz., Mr. B. E. Bennett, of Mar- 
stsn House, Market Harborough, for his Scotch ox, fed 
on grass, bay, turnips, 1,212 lbs. cake and 120 lbs barley 
and bean meal ; travelled to the show en foot 16 miles, 
and by rail 84 miles. 

That the second premium of 5 sovereigns, in class 7 
as above, be adjudged to No. —viz., withheld from 
want of merit. 

CLASS VIII. 

That the first premium of 20 sovereigns in class 8, 
for fattened cows or heifers under 5 years of age— free- 
martens and spayed heifers not qualified— be adjudged 
to No. 63— viz., Mr. J. F. Potterton, of Stone, near 
Weedon, for his 4 years and 7 months old Durham 
heifer, bred by himself, and fed on bean .meal, potatoes, 
carrots, and rape ; travelled to the show on foot 2, and 
by rail 70 miles. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above, be 
awarded to Mr. Potterton. 

That the second premium of five sovereigns, in class 
8, as above, be adjudged to No. 65— viz,, Mr. Wratig- 
law, of Rugby, Warwickshire, for his 4 years and 8 
months old Durham heifer, bred by Mr. Caldicot, of 
Rugby, and fed on cake, barley flour, cabbages, turnips, 
and hay ; travelled to the show by carriage 84 miles. 

CLASS IX. 

That the first premium of 20 sovereigns, in class 9, for 
fattened cows of 5 years old and upward* — freemartens 
and spayed heifers not qualified — be adjudged to No. 
70— viz., the Right lion. Earl Spencer, of Wisetown, 
Nottinghamshire, for his loulship’s 8 years and 8 months 
old Durham cow, bred by his lordship, find fed on 
Swedes, hay, cakes, barley and beau meal ; travelled 
to the show by van 20, and by mil 160 miles. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above, be 
awarded to the Earl Spencer. 

That the second premium of 5 sovereigns, in class 9, 
as above, be adjudged to No. 74— viz., Mr. Jones, of 
Chastleton House, Chipping Norton, for his 12 year* 
old long-horned cow, bred by the late Mr. Wakeraan, 
of Beckford, Gloucestershire, and fed on hay, Swedes, 
barley meal, and linseed ; travelled to the show by van 
35 miles, and from Steventon by rail. 

That the gold medal to the breeder of the best beast 
in any of the above classes be awarded to the Right 
Hon. tfie Earl Spencer, of Althorpe, near Northampton, 
for his lordship’s 5 years and 1 week old Durham ox, 
which gained the first premium in class 2. 

CLASS X. 

That the first premium of 10 sovereigas, in class 10, 
for long-woolled fat wether sheep, 1 year old, that have 
never had cake, corn, meal, seeds, or pulse, be adjudged 
to No. 86— viz, Mr. H. Chamberlain, of Desford, near 
Leicestershire, for his three 20 months old new Leices- 
ter wethers, bred by himself from Mr. Buckley’s rams, 
20 months old. 

That u silver medal as the breeder of the above sheep 
be awarded to Mr. H. Chamberlain. 

That the second premium of five sovereigns, in class 
10, as above, be adjudged to No. 84— viz, Mr. Painter, 
of Bnrley-on-the-Hill, in Rutlandshire, for his three 
20 months old new Leicester wethers, bred and fed by 
himself. 

CLASS XL 

That the premium of 10 sovereigns, in class 11, for 
long-woolled fat wether sheep, 1 year old, under 8 
stone weight, that have never had cake, corn, meal, seed, 
or pulse, be adjudged to No. 89 — viz., Mr. Painter, of 
Burley-oa-the-Hill, Rutlandshire, for his three 20 
months old new Leicestershire wethers, bred by him- 
self from rams hired of Mr. Cresswell, of Ravenstone. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above sheep, 
be awarded to Mr. Painter. 

CLASS XII. 

That tho first premium of 15 sovereigns in el ass 12, 
for long-woolled fat wether sheep, one year old, with- 
out restriction a* to feeding, be adjudged to No. 93 — 
viz., his Grace the Duke of Bedford , of Oakly, near 


Bedford, for his grace’s three 20 months Leicester 
wethers, bred by his grace. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above sheep, 
be awarded to his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

That the second premium of 5 sovereigns, In class 12, 
as above, be adjudged to No. 95— viz., Mr. Painter, of 
Burley-on*the-Hill, Rutlandshire, for his three 20 
months old new Leicester wethers, bred by himself from 
rams hired of Mr. Cresswell, of Ravenstone. 

That the gold medal to ihe breeder of the best pen of 
long-woolled sheep exhibited in classes 10, 11, and 12, 
be awarded to No. 93— viz., his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, for his grace’s three 20 months old Leicester 
wethers, which gained the first premium in class 12. 

Charles Stokes, *| 

William Trindeu, > Judges. 
Richard Parkinson, J 


We, William Tanner, of Patcham, near Brighton ; 
William Stace, of Banack, near Alfreston ; William 
Saxby, of Rottendean, near Brighton, being the judges 
appointed to examine and decide on the respective 
merits of the short-woolled sheep and 'pigs, shown 
by the several candidates for the premiums and medals 
offered by the Southfield Club, and of those shown in 
extra stock, having considered the printed instructions 
given us, do adjudge as follows : — 

CLASS XIII. 

That the first premium of 15 sovereigns, in class 13, 
for short-woolled fat wether sheep, 1 year old, without 
restriction as to feeding, be adjudged to No. 108— viz., 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond, of Goodwood, near 
Chichester, for his grace’s three 20 months old South- 
down wethers, bred and fed by his grace. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above 
sheep, be awarded to his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond. 

That the second premium of 5 sovereigns, in class 
13, as above, be adjudged to No. 109— vix., Mr, 
Grantham, of Stoneh&m, near Lewes, for his three 20 
months old Southdown wethers, bred and fed by him- 
self. 

CLASS XIV. 

That the premium of 10 sovereigns, in class 14, for 
short-woolled fat wether sheep, 1 year old, under 8 
stone weight, without restriction as to feeding, be ad- 
judged to No. 113— via., Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babra- 
bam, near Cambridge, for his 3 Southdown wethers, 20 
months old respectively, and bred by himself. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above 
sheep, be awarded to Jonas Webb. 

CLASS XV. 

That the first premium of 10 sovereigns, in class 15, 
for short-woolled fat wether sheep, 2 years old, without 
restriction as to feeding, be adjudged to No. 121 — viz., 
Mr. Grantham, of Stoneh&m, for his three 32 months 
old Southdown wethers, bred and fed by himself. 

That a silver medal, as the breeder of the above 
sheep, be awarded to Mr. Grantham. 

That the second premium of 5 sovereigns, in class 

15, as above, be adjudged to No. 127 — viz., Mr. Hay- 
ward, of Manor House, Weston Trnville, for his three 
32 months old Southdown wethers, bred and fed by 
himself. 

That the gold medal to the breeder of the best pen of 
short-woolled sheep, exhibited in the 13th, 14th, or 15th 
classes, be awarded to No. 121— viz., Mr. Grantham, 
of Stoneh&m, for his three 32 months old Southdown 
wethers, which gained the first premiam in class 15. 

CLASS XVI. 

That the first premiam of ten sovereigns, in class 

16, for pigs of any breed, above four months and under 
nine months old, be adjudged to No. 141 — viz., Mr. 
W. Temple, of Heston, near Hounslow, for his three 35 
weeks old improved Buckinghamshire pigs, bred by 
himself, and fed on pea and barley meal, toppings, and 
dairy slops. 
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That a silver medal, aa the breeder of the above pigs, 
be awarded to Mr. W. Temple. 

That the second premium of fi ve sovereigns, in class 
16, a« above, bo adjudged to No. 139— viz., Mr. Wor- 
thington, of Brockhurst, near Coventry, for his three 
34 weeks old Warwickshire pigs, bred by himself, and 
fed on whey, barley meal, and milk. 

EXTRA STOCK. 

That a silver medal as the exhibitor of the best beast 
in extra stock, be presented to No. 77— vix., Mr. II. 
Chamberlain, of Desford, near Leicester, for his 4 
years and 8 months old Hereford and Durham heifer, 
bred by himself, and fed en grass, hay, green vege- 
tables, cake, and bean meal. Travelled to the show on 
foot 10, and by canal 140 miles. 

That a silver medal as the exhibitor of the best long- 
wool led sheep in extra stock, be presented to No. 99 — 
viz., Mr. C. Large, of Broadwell, Oxon, for his 56 
months old long-woolled ewe, bred and fed by himself. 

C. Stokes, *) 

W. Trinder, > J edges. 

R. Parkinson, J 

That a silver medal, as the exhibitor of the best 
short-woolled sheep in extra stock, be presented to No. 
131— viz., Mr. W. Hayward, of Manor House, Weston 
Turville, for his 32 months old Sonthdown wether, bred 
and fed by himself. 

That a silver medal as the exhibitor of the best pig 
in extra stock, be presented to No. 145— viz., Mr. 
Crawther, of Isleworth, for his 30 weeks and 2 days 
old improved Middlesex pig, bred by himself, and fed 
on fine toppings, peas, and skimmed milk. 

W. Tanner, T 
W. Stack, > Judges. 

W. Baxbt, 3 

London. Dte . 8, 1840. 

COMMENDATIONS. 

Class I. 

The judges commend Mr. R. Chatfield’s 4 years and 
8 months old fine Sussex ox. 

Mr. Cheetham’s 4 years and 7 months old short- 
horned ox. 

Class II. 

The judges highly commend Mr.Baily's 4 years and 
6 months old Hereford ox. 

The judges highly commend Mr. W. Cowper’s 3 
years and 9 months old Hereford ox. 

The judges commend the Earl of Warwick’s 3 years 
and 11 months old Hereford ox; Mr. Lofts’ 4 years 
and 7 months old short-horned ox ; and the Duke of 
Bedford’s 3 years and 1 1 months old Hereford ox. 

Class VIII. 

The judges highly commend Mr. John Bullin'* 4 
years and 7 months old short-horned heifer. 

The judges highly commend Mr. R. Morton’s 4 years 
and 10 months old short* horned heifer : Mr. J. Beas- 
ley’s 4 years and 7 months old short-horned heifer ; 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk’s 4 rears and 2 months 
old Devon heifer; Mr. Hayward’s 4 years and 10 
months old short-horned heifer ; Sir F. Booth’s 3 years 
and 9 months old Hereford heifer. 

Class IX. 

Generally commended. 

Class XII. 

The judges commend Mr. H. Chamberlain’s 20 
months old Leicester wether ; Mr. Sunday’s 20 
months, and Mr. Purser’s 20 months old Leicester we- 
thers. 

Class XIV. 

The judges highly commend the Duke of Richmond’s 
20 months old Southdown wethers. 

Class XV. 

The judges highly com mead Mr, Jonas Webb’s 32 
months old Southdown wethers. 


THE DINNER. 

The celebration of the anniversary was bald, on 
Friday, December 11, as it bag been for many years 
past, at the Freemasons’ Tavern ; about 300 gentle- 
men sat down to dinner, comprising landowners, 
farmers, and other occupiers of the land, as well as 
the 6lile of the grazing interests. 

At about five o’clock Eail Spencer entered tbe 
room, and his lordship was received with general 
cheering. For some time previously there were 
anxious enquiries for tbe arrival of his lordship, as 
well as for that of His Grace tbe Duke of Rich- 
mond. The latter, as well as Philip Pusey, Esq., 
M.P., the president of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, Charles Handley, Esq., M.P., &c., was 
received with loud marks of approbation. 

Among the principal persons present were the 
following, viz. : — Earl Spencer, president ; Duke of 
Richmond ; Earl Duoie ; Lord Iluntingfield ; Hon. 
W. Nugent; Mona. D u verger ; Henry Handley, 
Esq., M.P. ; Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., President 
of the Royal Agricultural Society ; Hon. W. Noel, 
M.P.; C. W. Childers, Esq., M.P. ; J. Bennett, 
Esq., M.P.; Col. Cballoner ; T. R. Barker, Esq. ; 
Mr. Ellman, &c., &c., &c. 

Tbe Chairman, immediately on tbe removal of 
the cloth, rose and proposed the health of her 
Majesty, with three times three. The company re- 
sponded to tbe reauest of the chairman with right 
good will. Tbe chairman next proposed the health 
of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, with three 
times three. This toast was received with loud and 
continued cheering. 

The Chairman then said — Gentlemen, I am happy 
to say that we have an addition to the next toast, 
which it has been my duty on former occasions to 
give, and I now propose to you to drink the health 
of the “ Princess Royal, the Queen Dowager, and 
the rest of the royal family.” ( Loud and continued 
cheering.) The toast was drank with very con- 
siderable applause. 

Earl Spencer said he should, as on former oc- 
casions, preface the next toast with a few observa- 
tions. Gentlemen, the next toast I have to pro- 
pose to you is, “ Success to the Smitlifield Cattle 
Club.” Gentlemen, I must freely admit that the 
exhibition of stock in the show-yard of this day has 
not been so numerous as it was in the last year. 
(Hear, hear.) I am not surprised at this, con- 
sidering the disease wliicli has prevailed among 
stock this year ; and taking the whole show, it 
must be considered as good in quality as it was last 
year; but, gentlemen, it is a very good show, 
and if it had not followed the excellent show of 
last year, you would have said that it was a good 
show. I am rather precluded from speaking on 
the subject of the merit of the animals exhibited 
( loud cheers , in compliment to the success of his lord- 
ship who gained several prizes at the present shore), 
but I may say that in some of the classes they are 
not as good as usual. I will speak freely out, and say 
that the first class is not so good as it was last year, 
but that the second and tliird classes are as good as 
they were last year — (Hear, hear.) As respects the 
southdown sheep, they are better this year than I 
think we have seen them before. I trust the Here- 
ford breeders will allow me to address a few words 
to them. I do not think that they have shown so 
good on the present, as on other occasions. I 
think they ought to bring animals to the show 
that are level in their proportions ; this Is a fault in 
the Hereford breed. list year I thought they 
had considerably Improved In this respect. I shall 
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freely tell them of their faults, and, as a breeder of 
short-horns, if I am guilty of any errors I hope they 
will tell me so. (Hear, hear,) I am sorry that I 
have to tell them so, but at the same time I am 
glad to see that they have brought animals to the 
show as good as possible. It is my earnest desire 
that they should improve their breed. (Hear, 
hear.) With respect to the show of this year 
I may say it is a very good show, and as re- 
spects the dub, it is in a very prosperous 
condition. (Hear, he9r.) We have already provided 
the means of paying the prizes of next year, a 
case which has never happened before, and we have 
some money in pocket. I hope and trust that this 
prosperity will continue ; but, gentlemen, there 
may a time arrive when we shall not be so prosperous 
as at present, and therefore I hope that we shall 
continue to have something to lay bye to meet a 
reverse. I hope that this club will go on and con- 
tinue to do as much good as it has already done, 
and I shall be most happy to see it continue in as 
good a condition as it is at present. I beg to pro- 
pose as a toast, “ Success to the Smithfleld Cattle 
Club,” with three times three. The company, with 
one accord, responded to the command of the 
noble president, and “ one cheer more ” was drank 
with right good will. 

The Chairman said that he now came to read 
to the meeting the award of the judges. (Hear, 
hear.) It had been usual for him to read what in- 
structions had been given to the judges, See., but 
now he thought fcthat course unnecessary. What 
was of the most interest to the meeting was the 
award of the prizes. (Hear, hear.) One cheer 
more was called for and immediately given. 

The Duke of Richmond said it became his duty 
as one of the vice-presidents, and he regretted to 
say he was the only one present, to return 
thanks for the health that had been just drank. 
The reception the company had given to the toast 
that had been proposed by his noble friend, was a 
proof at least that all present were convinced he 
was a warm well-wisher to the Smithfleld Club. 
(Hear, hear.) Earl Spencer did not join the club in its 
prosperity, but at the time it was falling into decay. 
Gentlemen were aware that at the time when the 
club was embarrassed — when there was a good 
show of cattle, but a bad show of farmers at that 
table — Earl Spencer came forward and placed the 
club in the proud situation in which it is at pre- 
sent. An example was then set to all the different 
clubs throughout the country. In the presence of 
Earl Spencer I will only say, that he is what we all 
know him to be, a real true English country gen- 
tleman. ( Great and. long-continued cheers .) 
Without further preface, I will ask you to All your 
glasses to the brim, and drain them in drinking the 
health of Earl Spencer.) The toast was loudly ap- 
plauded, and the noble earl's health was drank with 
fervency.) The Duke of Richmond remarked, be- 
fore the noble Earl rose, that though his noble 
friend had been successful, they all should go on 
and try to beat him, and if they did so, they would 
remember that they had beaten a third class man. 

Tbe Noble Chairman rose and said he had now to 
return thanks for tbe honour they had done him, 
and he did so with no small degree of gratification, 
at he certainly hod been very successful at this 
show, — indeed so successful that. he oould not hope 
to he so again. Indeed be might think he had done 
hia best for tbs next thrse or four years. His suc- 
cess on the present occasion was most gratifying to 
hia as a breeder. Whatever may he tbe pnzes 
given by tbe elub, they are the best, as they are 


given for animals in their fat state. You cannot 
have a breeding stock without sacrificing some of the 
females. For many years past be had not been so sue - 
cessful, and be might not be so again for some years 
to come, but be should be able to look back to this 
year with perfect satisfaction. With respect to 
wbatbis noble friend bad said, it was true that the 
olub was in a prosperous state, but there had been 
an interregnum, during which a different state of 
things bad existed. The present success was owing 
to the fact that the farmers supported it. Those who 
felt an interest in the society ought to subscribe to 
it, in order that a fond might be laid by for adverse 
times. In return the noble Lord returned the com- 
pany hia best thanks, and then proceeded to tbe 
distribution of the prizes. 

Tbe Noble Chairman then read the list of the 
award of prizes. 

Aa the prizes were delivered over to the successful 
competitors, the healths of each were drank. 

Mr. fiucxLEY in reply to tbe honour the company 
did him as a successful candidate, said be was happy 
to appear before that company as a gainer of a first 
class prize. He should look forward to next year, 
when he should be happy to beat his lordship. 
(Laughter). 

The health of the Marquis of Exeter was received 
with great applause, as well as that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

Mr. Chamberlain said he felt great satisfaction at 
the honour they had done him in drinking hia health. 
He had been successful that year, but could not say 
he agreed with bis lordship in the remark that he 
(Mr. Chamberlain) did not expect to he successful 
for the next 3 or 4 years. (Laughter). Still con- 
sidering wbat he had done at the last show, he might 
be well satisfied. He begged to return thanks for 
their having drank his health. 

✓ Mr. Potterton, on his name being noticed, said 
be felt proud as a breeder of bo good an animal 
that it had got a first prize. He hoped the club 
would go on and prosper. He should do all in his 
power to beat bis lordship next year. (Hear, hear.) 

On the health of Mr. Whitmore Jones being 
drank, that gentleman returned thanks, and claimed 
the consideration of the meeting, as that was his first 
appearance. He was certainly most surprised at win- 
ning a prize for his long-horned animal. If it was 
an object to keep up stock for dairy purposes, the 
long-horns were the best. He had no intention of 
exhibiting his animal last autumn, bnt for a friend, 
who thought his long-horns were extinct, and that 
he should be successful. He (Mr. Jones) should be 
happv, therefore, to show again. 

On reaching the 13th class, Earl Spencer al- 
luded to the fact that a different set of Judges were 
appointed for the remaining classes. 

We ought to mention that the presentation of the 
gold medal to the Duke of Bedford caused much 
approbation. 

On the presentation to the Duke of Richmond of 
the first prize in class 13, much applause was eli- 
cited, and the health of his Grace was drunk with 
loud cheers. 

The Duke of Richmond said, I beg to assure 
you, that I have received the expressions of the 
kindness with which you have so frequently ho- 
noured me, with the same feelings of deep gratitude 
as on many other occasions since I had the good 
fortune to meet among you. I must repeat what I 
have stated before to you, that these* compliments 
are showered on me by the farmers of England, not 
so much on account of myself, but to the desire 
which I have shown to promote your interests. At 
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all times I am happy to meet those who are desirous 
of seeing their own tenants and farmers, as I always 
am. {Great cheering.) Gentlemen, I take it not 
as a claim I have myself, but to the class to 
which I belong. As a landlord, I am always 
happy to come among my own tenants and far- 
mers. I tell the landlords that if they do not 
meet their farmers and tenants, they lose one of 
the greatest advantages which they might ob- 
tain. It gives me the greatest pleasure to see 
the establishment of new farmers* clubs in all 
parts of the country, while, at the same time, the 
old established societies do not fall off. As I take 
it, this shows an intention, on the part of the far- 
mers of England, not to stand still, but to hold 
that station in society to which they are fairly 
entitled ; that they intend to bring science into 
effect, while, at the same time, they ought not to 
. forget that it is practical science which they must 
bring to bear. (Hear, hear.) The societies cannot 
be upheld without the farmers coming forward 
generally to support them. They have come 
forward in support of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety; and, if I know anything of them, they are 
not likely to turn round aud abandon them, if they 
are properly conducted. We, of the Agricultural 
Society of England, look to them for much valuable 
information, to tell us of the experiments they have 
tried, and the facts they have learnt and seen. The 
Royal Society of Agriculture will thus be enabled 
to diffhse the most useful knowledge through all 
parts of the United kingdom ; and by doing so, 
they will be enabled to do good to all. I find my- 
self this year a winner in Class 13, for young sheep. 

I am pleased at this, as it gives me hopes of success 
in another year. Y ou are aware of the ri valry which 
exists between Mr. Grantham and myself, and I 
am delighted in seeing him having the second prize 
to me this year ; also that Mr. Webb and Mr. Hay- 
ward are successful. I will try next year again 
to get the prize ; and if I am beaten, I shall be satis- 
fied, and I will leave this room as good friends with 
all as if I had not met any opponents. If ever my 
exertions — insignificant as they may be — are re- 
quired for the promotion of the agriculture of tliis 
country, they shall be at the commaud of Eugland. 
I will prove to them that I am deeply grateful for 
favours received. (Cheers.) The noble Duke con- 
cluded by saying, that he believed in his conscience 
that on the prosperity of the agriculture of the 
country depended the security and well-being of 
all our fellow-countrymen. He assured them 
again, of his sincere gratitude to all present. 
“ And I beg,” said his Grace, “ in return, to 
drink health and happiness to you and yours.” 
(Cheers.) 

On the health of Mr. Webb being proposed, that 
gentleman returned thanks, and said that he should 
not rest satisfied, till be had beaten His Grace the 
Dnke of Richmond. 

The healths of Mr. Hayward and others, who had 
gained prizes, were drank successively. 

The noble Chairman then proposed the health of 
Mr. Charles Stokes, Mr. William Trinder, and Mr. 
Richard Parkinson, the judges for cattle and long- 
woolled sheep, who bad done their duty carefully, 
and had honestly awarded the prizes (cheers). The 
Chairman also proposed the healths of Mr. Win. 
Tanner, Mr. Win. Stacey, and Mr. Wm. Saxby, the 
judges for short-woolled sheep and pigs. 

Mr. Tanner, in returniug thanks, said that they 
had taken time, and had closely examined the ani- 
mals, and they (the judges) could assure every gen- 
tleman who might feel annoyed, if any there were, 


that they had awarded the prises to the beat of their 
judgment. 

The Chaibman said, that as the healths of all the 
successful candidates had been drank, be would 
now propose the healths of those who had been un- 
successful. 

The Chairman again rose, and said, that as it 
appeared that none of the unsuccessful candidates 
would return thanks for his having drank their 
healths, be would propose a toast. The stewards of 
the show have had a good deal*of trouble, as well as 
those who had to select the stewards. This is a 
business of trouble and great responsibility, and we 
are much obliged to any gentleman who will under- 
take it. The noble lord proposed the healths of the 
stewards of the show (cheers), 

Mr. Bishop returned thanks. He had come for- 
ward with the intention of promoting the interest of 
the Club, and be hoped next year that they would 
have more to do. 

Earl Spbnceu then rose, and said — Gentlemen, the 
next toast that I shall have the honour to propose to you 
is one upon which I shall have pleasure in addressing 
something to you. It is now three years since, 
in this room, 1 suggested the establishment of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. Gen- 
tlemen, l hope and trust that there is not one 
of you, that chanced to he present, who baa 
reason to regret the establishment of the Society. 
But for the Sraitbfield Club, however, that Society 
would not have existed. It has, however, at a frac- 
tional expense to the farmers, extended throughout 
the country, and I believe that we have now mem- 
bers belonging to it in every part of the kingdom. 
It has done good, as every day’s experience shows. 
One of the first objects of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, his lordship observed, was to promote 
scientific enquiries. There were men who thought 
that everything like science did no good ; but the 
question was, if it did not do all that could be 
wished, there could he no doubt that agriculture 
must be benefited by enquiries promoted by scien- 
tific men. 

It bad been said of Davey that the application he 
bad made to agricultural chemistry had produced no 
practical result. He was one of the ablest men of the 
age, and though unsuccessful, still upon the founda- 
tion laid upon bis science may be raised a structure 
which would be of the greatest advantage to all. 
Everything which was said thirty years ago against 
steam-power bad proved unfounded. It was then 
said that to apply steam power for the purposes of 
navigation was absurd. It was said so by the lords 
of the admiralty, but now all knew the untruth of 
the assertion. In the same way it may be said of 
applying science to agriculture, but such assertions 
could not be upheld. It was quite as monstrous to 
say that a knowledge of the qualities of soil was 
absurd, as saying SO years ago that steam-power 
could not be used to propel vessels through the 
water. With respect to himself, he had not dimi- 
nished his opinion of the benefits that must result by 
the application of science to agriculture, and he 
s iw clearly the results that must arise by the esta- 
blishment of societies such as this. He had seen a 
spirit of observation and enquiry, and a desire te 
improve agriculture in most quarters. The esta- 
blishment of this society be felt must do great good 
to agriculture. ( Hear , hear). The noble lord con- 
cluded by proposing the health of Mr. Posey, the 
President of, and success to the Royal Society of 
Agriculture, 

The President of the Royal Society of Agricul- 
ture, Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P. rose, and was re- 
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ceired with loud cheering. He said, my Lord 
Spencer and Gentlemen, I should feel {treat embar- 
rassment in returning thanks for the honour you 
hare done me, this being the first time I bare had the 
honour of joining the club, but that I see present many 
of the members of the society of which I bare the 
honour to be President. It is natural that I should 
feel some embarrassment on this occasion, the 
more so, as I feel that this room is the cradle of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. To our noble Pre- 
sident the Duke of Richmond, to Mr. Handley, add 
many others, the society owes existence. Lord 
Spencer has dilated on what agriculture may owe to 
science, and there is one thing also before this, viz. 
— that agriculture must help science. Many books 
hare been written on agriculture, but in all of them 
there is an absence of facts. I hare written myself, 
but imperfectly, two or three books on this subject, 
end being a good listener I hare derived more infor- 
mation from farmers, and even from ploughmen, than 
in any other quarters. Even recently 1 bare ob- 
tained much valuable information from a ploughman 
who bad been in that capacity for 30 years. The 
farmers are alow to adopt science, principally be- 
cause scientific men are too hasty in enforcing those 
principles which they consider to be right. (Hear, 
hear.) And the best book the farmer could have 
would be one that would record all his prejudices. 
The confidence I have in the benefits that must be 
conferred by the Royal Agricultural Society is 
greatly increased when I see what good this club 
baa dene, and which may be told in a very few words. 
In the year 1798 I believe the population of this 
country began rapidly to increase ; up to that period 
the meat of this country bad been produced on the 
best grass land, and as it was expected soon to be 
impossible to produce sufficient for the consumption 
of the country, then early maturity was looked to, 
by which two sheep were made fit for market, where 
our forefathers only produced one. Lord Leicester 
and others turned their attention to rabbit warrens, 
and thus hag been produced excellent beef sod 
mutton which our forefathers did not think it possible 
to be obtained pa sandy land. The principle of 
artificial food is not yet fully known, indeed I am 
told that beef may be produced with straw, with some 
other nutritive food, such as distiller’s wash, &c.; 
taking these things therefore into consideration, the 
Royal Agricultural Society most do as much good to 
agriculture as the Smithneld Cattle Club has done 
in improving the breed of stock. (Hear, hear.) 

Earl Spencer then gave as a toast, the Vice-Pre- 
sidents of the Club, which was drank with very 
great cheering. 

The Duke of Richmond rose to return thanks. 
Unfortunately, said bis Grace, I stand here the only 
Vice President, nor has there been stated to me 
any excuse for the absence of my colleagues, I feel 
that they ought to have been here, and if no excuse 
can be offered for them, they ought to be required 
to give up the situation they hold. My noble friend 
in the chair, however, has just reminded me that 
Sir John Sebright and Lord Western are in ill-health, 
but still there are some who ought to have been here. 
At the same time, I am certain that the Vice-Presi- 
dents would not have allowed their names to stand 
if they were not satisfied of the greet advantages the 
country has derived from the establishment of the 
Smithneld Cattle Club. (Hear, hear.) I own I 
like meeting bodies of farmers of this country. I 
never go to meetings of farmers without obtaining 
much practical information, and at the end of the 
year, I find I hove (added to my stock of good agri- 
cultural knowledge), I feel that upon the prosperity 


of the Smitbfield Cattle Club, depends much the 
success of the loosl societies of the country. It is 
of great importance to get bodies of occupiers of 
the land together, and wherein that which makes 
mischief at public meetings cannot take place ; 1 
allude to political matters. You ge back and give 
to others information which they did not possess be- 
fore. You^part without abusing your neighbour, 
and without doing ill to any one, you do gooa to all. 
( Cheers.) In the name of the Vice-Presidents, I 
return thanks. 

The noble Chairman said, the next toast he had 
to propose was the health of a gentleman to whom 
the Club owed great obligations, — he meant the 
honorary Secretary, Mr. Gibbs. He (Lord Spencer) 
from meeting him on many occasions, could say that 
there was no one more desirous to promote the inte- 
rest of the Club than Mr. Gibbs. He receives no 
emolument from the Society, but still be is as 
anxious for its success as if bis fortune depended 
on it. (Cheers.) 

Tbe toast was responded to throughout the room. 

Mr. Girbs said, my Lord and Gentlemen, I am 
truly gratified to find that my bumbles ervices have 
met your approbation, and which will be at your 
command so long as you shall be pleased to elect me 
as Secretary ; to promote tbe prosperity of the So- 
ciety and further its objects, no exertions shall be 
spared on my part. I beg leave in return to drink all 
your healths. 

The Chairman remarked, in order to facilitate a 
part of the business of the evening, that the collec- 
tor was in the room. 

Mr. Maydwkli. addressed the chair, but owing to 
the confusion which existed at the time, be was but 
partially heard. He said that he was principally led 
to make a few observations in consequence of what 
bad fallen from Mr. Puaey, and in connection with 
one of the objects of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. He alluded to the giving of premiums 
to servants for long service. He referred, at we 
understood him, to a society established for this pur- 
pose, tbe object of which was to extend these re- 
wards among labourers who bad supported them- 
selves without parochial relief. Such a plan was 
likely to draw out extraordinary instances of virtue 
in our labouring population. This institution was 
not so generally known as it ought to be. It was 
this and other similar institutions, which brought 
forward virtue as the 6un brought forth flowers. It 
must be beneficial when you show the labouring 
population that virtue in any situation of life shaU 
be rewarded. 

Earl Spencer would presentlv make an observa- 
tion on what bad just been said, but tbe toast he 
would now propose to them was “ Success to Agri- 
culture.” (Cheers.) 

Tbe Chairman then gave “ Success to Manufac- 
tures,” 

Earl Spencer then gave “ Success to the La- 
bourers of tbe Country,” and said that he perfectly 
concurred in the observation, that tbe agricultural 
societies throughout tbe country should give en- 
couragement to well -deserving labourers. As in me- 
chanics, nothing was so absurd as to give force 
where force was not required ; so it was with la- 
bourers, who should be encouraged to good conduct 
rather than coerced. Agricultural institutions could 
reward good conduct in the localities wheie they 
were situated. It would be impossible to give a 
prize in this metropolis, as a local knowledge was 
necessary, and they would have to meet persons 
from Northumberland, and anywhere else, before it 
could be awarded. The local societies will under- 
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stand ibis, and they will confer great benefit by en- 
couraging good condact in labourers. It was not 
necessary for bim to press this subject further, as 
be did not know any agricultural societies which 
gave prizes such as these that bad not done good. 
It was their interest that the labourers should have 
every comfort and to promote their prosperity. He 
therefore proposed as a toast, Success and pros- 
perity to the labourers, with three times three.** The 
t>ast was warmly received. 

The Chairman then gave the “ Duke of Manches- 
ter, the father of the Club.'* 

Earl Spfncer proposed " the Duke of Richmond, 
and the Highland Society. ( Much cheering.) 

The Duke of Richmond rose, and said — Gen- 
tlemen, iny noble friend has accompanied my name 
with the Highland Society, because I have had the 
honour of being appointed a Vice-President of that 
society. I feel that honour more, as 1 am but little 
known to the fanners of Scotland, and I believe that 
my appointment took place because the farmers of 
England did me die honour of appointing me President 
of a society in this country. The Highland Society 
of Scotland would not have done me the honour of 
appointing me a Vice-President, if they were not 
fully satisfied that I take a deep interest in agricul- 
ture. Though not born a Scotchman, still I have 
some Scotch blood running in my veins, and I feel 
that the good which I have attempted to do to my 
tenantry in this country ought to be extended to the 
tenantry of Scotland. I have seen my teoantry in 
my own house once in every year. It is absolutely 
necessary for us landlords to see our tenants. We 
like to receive our rents, but I like to see them, and 
for them to become acquainted with me. I do not 
say that if they see me they will like me, but I think 
that the tenant should consider himself part of the 
family of the landlord. I believe that the Highland 
Society has conferred great benefit on the people in 
Scotland. That Society will go with you in any- 
thing that can promote the prosperity of agriculture. 
The toast which had just been given, to a useful and 
roost meritorious class of men, was always drank 
with pleasure. There must be different grades, or 
else who would till our lands, or who would farm ? 
Let us act according to the commands of Provi- 
dence, “ Do unto others as you would be done by,** 
This was the motto which we should all adhere to. 
1 have met many farmers in my life-time, and I 
never saw' any who would not drain their glasses in 
drinking health and prosperity to the labourers. 
No man could ever hold up his head if be did not 
do so. I consider it an excellent plan to a6k 
meritorious labourers to dine with you. I have 
seen men who hnve said that to meet their employers 
and their clergymen at dinner was more gratifying 
than the premiums they had received. If any land- 
lords did this they would feel that they were doing 
to others that which they would wish Bbould be done 
to them. His Graoe concluded by saying, that in 
return for the health of the Highland Society I beg 
to say that our next show is coming on ; we shall be 
happy to see you, and if you come you will find that 
hospitality is not forgotten in the “ land o’cokeg.” 
(Great cheering). 

Earl Spencer then announced the names of several 
candidates for admission. , 

The Chairman said — I propose the health of the 
father of agriculture in this country, who is a per- 
sonal friend of mine. I propose the health of Lord 
Leicester (cheering). 

Earl Spencer then gave—' “ Live and let live.** 

This was the last toast of the evening, after which 


the President left the obair, and the eompany sepa- 
rated. 

It cannot fail to have been remarked by those who 
have been in the habit of attending the dinners of 
the Smithfield Club that the present was the most 
orderly and well conducted assemblage that ever 
met on soy previous occasion. 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AND THE SMITH- 
FIELD CLUB. 

If we may be permitted to use a sporting 
phrase, the two great meetings of the week, 
namely, of the Smithfield Club, and of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, have come off with great 
ecl&t. 

On Tuesday, after the judges had concluded 
their labours, His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
visited the cattle-yard and inspected the animals, 
attended by Earl Spencer, and H. Gibbs, Esq., 
the Honorary Secretary ; and, as we are informed, 
seemed to take great interest in the exhibition. 
On Thursday, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, honoured the Show with his pre- 
sence. His Royal Highness attended by Earl 
Spencer and Col. Challoner, inspected the animals 
and implements, and expressed his approval 
both of the exhibition and of the arrangements. 
It is not a point of minor importance attendant 
upon the removal from the old place of exhibition, 
that these exalted personages have the opportunity 
afforded them of seeing an exhibition of the finest 
animals and vegetable productions of our soil 
without annoyance or inconvenience. George the 
Third was a farmer, and there is no doubt that the 
liking which he displayed for the pursuit, induced 
many persons of influence in that day to direct 
their attention to the subject Since the reign of 
George the Third the practice of farming has made 
a great advance. The species of encouragement 
which it now should obtain from the Monarch is 
of another and a higher character. We trust we 
shall not incur the ridicule of our practical 
readers when we say, that we confidently believe 
that farming will become a scientific pursuit. The 
laws of nature, whether we observe them in the 
formation of the most minute animalcule, or sea 
their effects in the tempest and the whirlwind 
which desolate a whole country, are purely and 
beautifully scientific. There is not an operation 
performed by the former, the result of which, with 
the aid of science, may not be shown to be 
governed by certain rules. Experience teaches the 
farmer that lime is beneficial on one soil whilst it 
is useless ou another; and that manure made from 
cattle fed on straw is very inferior to that produced 
by animals fed on oilcake ; surely he would not 
be likely to farm worse, or more disadvantage- 
ously, who should be able to explain the causes 
of difference in the above-mentioned cases. As 
tiie personage nearest the throne, as the parent of 
the future occupant of the throne of these realms, 
we rejoice that His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert has evinced an incipient feeling of interest 
in the productions of our soil. 

The exhibition of cattle at the Smithfield Show, 
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although not so numerous as in some past years, 
was of good quality. Earl Spencers ox exhibited in 
class two, which, besides a premium of thirty 
sovereigns, obtained the gold medal as the best 
beast in any class," was a most complete animal. 
The Southdown sheep were of a very superior 
order. The Leiceslers, as a whole, not so good 
as we have seen them. 

The alteration in the place of exhibition has not 
only added to the convenience of the exhibitors 
and of the visitors, but has also improved the 
finances of the club, which, as stated by Earl 
Spencer at the dinner, are now in a very flourish- 
ing condition. Some alterations in the classes and 
regulations have been made, which it will be well 
that our readers should notice to prevent irregu- 
larity or disappointment at the next show. 

At the meeting of the Committee on Friday, it 
was resolved that, iu future, the certificates of the 
exhibitors of stock, and the notices of exhibitors 
of implements and other articles, must be sent so 
as to reach Mr. Humphrey Gibbs, the honorary 
Secretary, on or before the 20th of November. 

That the stewards of the year be allowed £7. 
each for their expences. 

That in class 3, which at present is for oxen or 
steers of any breed, under five years of age, under 
90 stone, and above 70 stone weight, that shall 
not have had cake, corn, meal, seed, grains or 
distillers' wash during twelve months previous to 
the 1st of August, 1840, the weights shall be 
raised from under 90 stone to under 100 stone. 

That the weight in class 5, in like manner, be 
raised from 70 stone weight to under 85 stone 
weight. 

That the fifth class be called the fourth class, 
and the fourth class the fifth class. 

That an additional sum of £5. be added to the 
first premium in classes 10, 13, and 15. 

That all animals coming to the show shall be 
labelled by the exhibitor, describing the classes for 
which the animals are respectively intended, 
when the certificates are received the secretary will 
send labels to the exhibitors for that purpose. 

That the cause of agriculture in this country is 
greatly indebted to Earl Spencer, will not be de- 
nied by any one, and it is not saying t6o much to 
assert jhat the Smithfield Club owes its present 
condition, if not its existence, to the generous 
support rendered by his Lordship, when it was in 
a sinking state. The consciousness of having 
done good service will, under any circumstances, 
furnish a rich reward to the rightly constituted 
mind ; but we do not believe the man exists who 
is indifferent to the acknowledgement of services, 
or to whom a recognization of such services is not 
grateful. For these reasons, therefore, we think 
that a part of the proceedings of the Committee 
of the Club, on Friday, must have been very 
gratifying to the noble President. It has long 
been considered, that although the gold medal of 
the Club must be regarded as a mere token of the 
honour conferred, still that it was not of sufficient 
value, speaking of it in a pecuniary point of view. 
A resolution was therefore passed that the value 
be increased, and that a die be procured for the 
use of the Clnb; that Earl Spencer’s likeness be 
stamped on one side of it, and that his lordship be 


requested to sit to Mr. Wyon, of the Mint, in 
order that a perfect likeness may be procured. 
This well-merited testimony from the members of 
the Club cannot fail to be acceptable to his 
lordship. 

Lord Western exhibited three shearling, and 
three two-shear wethers, of his Anglo-Merino, 
and one pure bred Merino wether, which when 
clipped last produced a fleece weighing 33lbs. 
This fleece was very much admired for its 
beautiful fineness of quality, and length and 
strength of staple. The quality of the wool on all 
the sheep was highly 9 poken of, and although much 
increased by crosses with our English breeds, was 
very little deteriorated in quality. 

A Devon heifer was also exhibited by his lord- 
ship as extra stock, and attracted much admiration 
for her purity of breed and quality of flesh. 

Messrs. Thomas Gibbs and Co., the Seedsmen 
to the Board of Agriculture, of the corner of Half- 
Moon-street, Picadilly, had, as usual, a stand 
for the exhibition of roots, dried specimens of 
grasses, clovers, Ac., and grass and other agricul- 
tural seeds. The arrangements adopted by them, 
we think, were superior to former years, the roots 
and other articles being classed according to their 
respective kinds. The long red, and long yellow 
mangold wurtzel were very large and (handsome, 
also the globe mangold wurtzel ; the kohl rabi, a 
root which approximates to the Swedish turnip 
in its use and qualities, were of an extraordinary 
size. There were some very good Swedish turnips, 
the bulbs of which were round and clean, and the 
top small ; also white globe, green-topped yellow, 
and green globe turnips ; some large Altrencham 
carrots, and Jersey parsnip. Some specimens of 
the white carrot weighed upwards of 71bs. each.; 
this kind of carrot is strongly recommended by 
Sir C. M. Burrell, and other eminent agricul- 
turists, both for its acreable produce and nutritious 
qualities. The specimens of dried grasses con- 
sisted of all the most approved kindsfor laying down 
lands to permanent grass— a part of agriculture 
these gentlemen were the first to turn their atten- 
tion to, and have successfully followed since 1796. 

The Messrs. Garrett exhibited a new chaff- 
cutting engine, which can be worked with much 
les9 power than others of the kind, and will cut 
chaff of different lengths. A turnip-cutter, 
equally adapted for slicing for beasts, or cutting 
in strips for sheep; and a very superior corn- 
dressing machine. They have also made further 
improvements in their threshing and drill-machines, 
since the meeting of the lloyal Agricultural Society 
at Cambridge, for which as for their other imple- 
ments they received many orders. 

Amongst the agricultural machines and imple- 
ments exhibited, those exhibited by Messrs. Bond, 
Turner, and Hurwood, of St. Peter's Foundry, 
Ipswich, comprising some excellent chaff-cutting 
machines, not liable, from their construction 
to choke, or be out of repair, cutting various 
lengths at pleasure, obtained much attention. 
To the larger sizes of these machines, which are 
worked by band or horse, some excellent ma- 
chinery was attached for working them by horse 
power. A machine for trammelling barley with 
ease, and without the slightest injury to the grain, 
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was exhibited. A new invented gorse cutting* 
machine. Mills for grinding beans, barley, &c., 
turnip-sheers ; several sizes of iron and wood- 
framed oil cake breakers were very generally 
approved of. An implement for row cul- 
ture was exhibited, called a Scotch expanding 
hoe and harrow, to be worked by one or two 
horses. We understood with regret, that these 
gentlemen had in town a large number of selected 
machines of the most approved kind, which they 
were unable to exhibit in consequence of the 
limited space afforded them for the show ; amongst 
them was a superior dressing-machine, upon 
Cooche’s patent principle, and some subsoil 
ploughs, horse-machinery, thrashing-machines, Sect 
We hope in future this inconvenience will be 
remedied, as nothing can be of greater advantage 
to the agriculturist than such an opportunity 
affords for examining the most approved ma- 
chinery. 

George Gibbs and Co., Seedsmen, See., Down- 
street, Piccadilly, had an excellent exhibition of 
roots and seeds, particularly the globe and long 
mangel wurzel grown by Samuel Crawley, Esq., 
M.P., of Stock wood Park, Luton. Their white 
carrots were of a very large size; there were 
also some beautiful Swede turnips, one of which 
weighed 25lbs.; their stock generally attracted 
much attention. 

As regards the positiou and prosperity of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, we need say little, a 
reference to the Report read at the meeting on 
Saturday la9t, will be perfectly satisfactory. So 
far as concerns its prosperity, the single fact of 
the number of members exceeding four thousand 
in two years and half, exhibits a degree of success 
never attained by any other similar institution. As 
to the beneficial results likely to accrue from its 
establishment, we refer to the speeches of His 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, Earl Spencer, and 
the President, Mr. Pusey, at the meeting, and at 
the dinner of the Smithfield Club. The noble 
President, Earl Spencer, observed, in reference to 
the establishment of the Society, “ It is now 
three years since, in this room, I suggested the 
establishment of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England/* Well do we recollect the 
anxiety with which we awaited the reception of 
that suggestion, having for years previously advo- 
cated the establishment of such an institution. 
The cheers with which the suggestion was re- 
ceived, assured us of victory, knowing that it was 
to be supported by His Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, whose influence with the Club must ever 
be powerful, based as it is upon sound principle. 

That support was given, and we point to the 
Royal Agricultural Society, as it now stands, as 
the result. 

Ou Wednesday evening there was a considerable 
attendance of members at the rooms in Cavendish- 
square, when Earl Spencer and Mr. Pusey read 
some papers. 

On Thursday evening Professor Henslow de- 
livered a lecture on the diseases of Wheat, which 
was veiy fully attended, and was listened to with 
much interest. 

The report of the exhibition of implements at 
the Cambridge meeting will be read with interest. 


We would, however, suggest that in future it 
should be made at the same time that the award of 
prizes for cattle and sheep is announced. It is of 
no less importance that the best implements 
should be pointed out at the time, so that 
persons attending the meeting should examine 
them, than it is that the best animals should 
be distinguished. To the manufacturers of im- 
plements also, who have incurred expense in 
conveying them to the meeting, it is equally im- 
portant that the award of the judges on their merits 
should be made known immediately. The report 
to which we allude, distinguishes certain imple- 
ments as deserving the pecuniary rewards of the 
Society, but we have not yet heard that any have 
been awarded to the exhibitors . — Mark Lane 
Express . 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

At a monthly council held on Wednesday, Dec. 2, 
present : the Right Hon. Lord Bray broke in the chair ; 
ihos. Raymond Barker, Esq.: Colonel Challoner; 
William Goodenougli Hayter, E«q., M.P. ; William 
Fisher Hobbs, Esq.; John Kinder, Esq.; William 
Woods Page, Esq.; Rev. W. L. Rham; William 
Shaw, Esq. ; William Youatt, Esq. ; the following 
new members were elected : — 

Talbot, J. f Temple Guiting, Morton-in-Marsh 
Shackle, William, Early-court, Reading 
Steere, Lee. Tays, Ockley, Surrey 
Collis, William Blow, Iverley Lodge, Stourbridge 
Pickernell, John, Liule Witley, Worcester 
Thompson, William, Great Wittley, Worcester 
Nicholson, G. T., Waverley Abbey, Faruham, Surrey 
Lee. Joseph, jun., Red Brook, Whitchurch, Salop 
Walter, The Rev. Keate, Abbott’s Ham, Barnstaple, 
Devon 

Itoe, John Colville, Lynmouth, South Molton. Devon 
Pionegar, Broom, Newbury, Berkshire 
Dudding, J. W ., Sax bey, near Lincoln 
Cambridge, William, South Runcton, King’s Lynn 
Rawlins, Robert, Whitchurch, Hampshire 
Caparn, Daniel, Horucastle, Lincolnshire 
Ireland, James Ireland Clay field, Binlington, near 
Bristol 

Clifford, Henry Cliffofd, Frampton-on-Severn, Glou- 
cestershire 

Best, George, Compton, Guildford, Surrey 
Read, William Pryor, Maldon, Essex 
Halley, Francis, Shiffnal, Salop 
Johnson, Rev. Henry Luttman, Bindertoa Home, 
Chichester 

Cana, Robert, Marlesford, Wickham Market 
Bruch, Charles Camming, M.P., Dunphail Forres, 
N. B. 

Flack, William, Waters-place, Ware, Herts 
Pyatt, Abraham, Wilford, near Nottingham 
Webster, George, Hall field House, Desford, Leicester- 
shire 

Ellis, John, Beaumont Leys, Leicestershire. 

PROFESSOR HENSLOw's LECTURE. 

A letter was read from the President, informiog the 
Council of the liberal offer of Professor Henslow, of 
Cambridge, to deliver a lecture on the diseases of wheat, 
to the members of the Society, in the week of the Smith- 
field Show ; illustrating his report on that subject io 
preparation for the new part of the journal, by drawings 
and illustrations. This offer was unanimously accepted 
by the council, and Thursday, the 10th instant, at nine 
o’clock in the evening, was fixed for the delivery of the 
lecture ; members to be admitted by tickets, to be had 
on applying to the secretary of the society. It was also 
announced that papers would be read at the rooms of 
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the society to the members who resorted to them during 
the four evenings this week they would be thrown open 
for their accommodation. 

AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 

Colonel Challoner, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, read the report of the sitting held that day, re- 
commending tbeir accounts to be audited previously 
to the general meeting, by the auditors appointed at 
the anniversary meeting in May last, and agreeably 
with the terras of the bye-laws. 

INDIAN 8BED8. 

Reports on the various success which bad attended 
the trials of the Indian Seeds, transmitted in March 
last to the Society, by Professor Royle, on the part of 
the East India Company, were read to the Council, 
from Earl Spencer, Earl of Euston, Sir Samuel 
Crompton, Bart., M.P., Mr. Sanford, M.P., Mr. 
Kinder, Mr. T. Raymond Barker, Mr. Woods Page, 
Mr. William Greaves, Mr. Davenport, and Mr. Dean. 
Colonel Challoner and Mr. Shaw also gave an interest- 
ing account of the success which had attended their 
distribution of the seeds into various bands, but of 
which they had not received the final details. All the 
reports spoke favourably of the pine-tree seeds, and 
especially of a new clover, which in every case grew 
most luxuriantly ; and, should it stand our climate, is 
likely to be a very valuable addition to the plants now 
cultivated for the food of cattle and sheep in this 
country. 

EPIDEMIC. 

Communications were received from Sir Samuel 
Ciompton of the progress of the distemper in Yorkshire, 
from Mr. Atkinson, of Houghton-le spring, in 
Durham, and Mr. Porter, of Hemburv-Fort, in 
Devonshire. The noble chairman informed the coun- 
cil that he believed great success had been found to 
follow an immediate housing of the stock as soon as 
taken by the complaint. Professor Sewell has presented 
his report to the Journal Committee. 

LICHFIELD ADDRESS. 

Mr. Chawner, secretary of the Lichfield Agricul* 
tural Society, transmitted to the council the address 
of the inhabitants of Lichfield and Tamworth, and of 
the owners and occupiers of land in Staffordshire, 
approving, in common with the great majority of the 
farmers of England, of the principles upon which the 
Society had been established, acknowledging the bene- 
fits already derived, and anticipating lrom its exer- 
tions, still more important advantages to the great 
and varied interests of agriculture ; and therefore re- 
spectfully requesting the Council to select Lichfield as 
the place of the annual meeting of 1842, on the grounds 
that Staffordshire possessed no peculiar breed of cattle, 
and consequently offered a neutral ground, on which 
the various breeds of the kingdom might meet in fair 
competition ; that a most convenient site for the ope- 
rations of the society was presented by Whittington 
Heath, situate midway between Lichfield and Tam- 
worth, and furnished with every facility of communica- 
tion by railway and canal ; that Lichfield being the 
central town of England, and anrrounded by a manu- 
facturing as well as agricultural population, would 
afford to the society the best position for making known 
to both classes the laborious and successful efforts of 
the husbandman to apply to agriculture those principles 
of science which have elevated to so high a degree, and 
are still actively engaged in advancing the manufac- 
turing operations of the kingdom. The address was 
signed by Earl Talbot, president, and Sir Frauds 
Lawley, Bart., vice-president of the society ; by the 
Marquis of Auglesea, Earl of Lichfield, Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., Lords Leveson and Paget, and 700 of the 
most distinguished and well-known agricultural names 
in that part of the kingdom; and its consideration 
stands adjourned until the time when the question of 
selecting a place of meeting for 1842 was brought gene- 
rally before the Connell. 

Communications were received from Sir Charles 


Gordon, Bart., Secretary to the Highland Sodety, on 
the subject of experimental farms ; from Mr. Hooper, 
Secretary to the Isle of Thanet Farmers' Club, trans- 
mitting a copy of their report, and expressing on their 
part a wish to promote the objects of the Sodety in 
East Kent; from Mr. Parkinson, of Babwerth, Not- 
tinghamshire, liberally offering, from bis own set, to 
complete the very imperfect copy of Ruffy and Evans's 
Farmer's Journal possessed by the Society ; and from 
Mr. Venable, of Sheeiness, transmitting a spedmen of 
wheat ninety years old. 

The council then adjourned. 


THE GENERAL MEETING. 


The General Meeting of the Members of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England was held 
at the rooms of the Society, in Cavendish-square, on 
Saturday, Dec. 12, at 12 o’clock, when there were 
present the following noblemen and gentlemen : — 


Philip Pnsey, Esq., M.P., 
President 

Duke of Richmond 
Earl Spencer 
Earl Dude 
Earl of March 
Right Hon. Speaker of the 
House of Commons 
Col. Challoner 
Thomas Raymond Barker 
Henry Handley, M.P. 

J. W. Childers, M.P. 

E. A. Sanford, M.P. 

Rev. W. L. Rham 
Francis Pym 

Sir Harry Verney,Bt.,M ,P. 
W. Shaw 
W. Greaves 
Thos. Gardom 
Charles Lees 
C. Whitlaw 
Edward Bowley, 

C. Hillyard 
T. Inskip 

Thomas Derry, jun. 

T. E. Pawlett 
T. Pawlett 
T. Cobb 
H. Overman 
T. A. Champion 

F. Wratislaw 
C. Hill 

John T. Carter 
Robert Martin 
W. B. Wiagate 
J. Cheere 
J. Roper 
J. Hilton 

R. Worthington 
W. J. Pickin 
C. Burness 

J. White 
Thos. Weall 

S. Sandon 

W. Fisher Hobbs 
C. Boby 
S. Druce 
John Morton 
John Oakley 


T.N. Catlin 
W. Woods Page 
T. Chapman 
James Bieshopp 
S. Jones 
C. J. Kendle 
1 J. Walker 
H. Strafford 
Geo. Kilby 

S. Bennett 
W. Bennett 
J. Edmonds 
J. Fulshaw 

! H. Pa-ret. 

! J. A. Ransome 
W. Smart 
| James Dean 
I T. Osborn 
| John Shelley 
I W. Trinder 
' John Clarke 

• H. Boys 

j W. Hannam 

• Thos. Umbers 
‘ John Ellman 

! H. Ellman 
! G. Boys 
I W. Wells 
i H. Chamberlain 
i H. Machin 
Thos. Greetham 
Geo. Swan 
John Wiggins 
James Martin 
David Martin 
R. W. Baker 
J. W. Barry 
J. Bateman 
Jonas Webb 
J. Soames 

H. Wilson 

T. Knight 
John Clulton 

I. R. Cooper 
John Beasley 
R. B. Harvey 
VV. R. Brown 
R. Cobb 


The President of the Society, Philip Puscy, 
Esq. took the chair shortly after 12 o’clock, sup- 
ported on his right by the Duke of Richmond, and 
on his left by Earl Spencer. 

The President said : — The first business 
which we have to discharge is to hear the report 
as to the state of our affairs and accounts, which 
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has been prepared by the council , read. The 
Secretary will read the report. 

Mr, Hudson then read the following report - 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council, in presenting to the General Meeting 
their report on the present state and prospects of the 
Society, have the satisfaction of congratulating the 
Members on the general and awakened interest now 
everywhere pervading the agricultural community of 
this country. 

During the last half year no less than 1,400 new 
Members have been proposed and elected into the 
Society, and this rapid increase of Members, and ex- 
tension of the Society, conjoined with the cordial good- 
will and co-operation of the local associations and 
Farmers’ Clubs established, and flourishing in every 
part of the kingdom, lead the Council to anticipate, 
with well-grounded confidence, the happiest results in 
the acquisition of sound practical knowledge, and in 
opportunities of extending the objects and permanent 
usefulness of the Society. 

The success which attended the Society’s Annual 
Meeting at Cambridge, in July, is too recent to require 
any comment on the part of the Council, but they beg 
on this occasion to report to the General Meeting that at 
the first council held after the Cambridge Meeting they 
had the pleasure of expressing by their unanimous votes 
the deep obligations of the Society to the heads of the 
colleges, and the municipal authorities of the town, for 
their co-operation in promoting the successful issue of 
the meeting, and in a more especial manner to the 
Master, Vice-Master, and Fellows of Trinity College, 
for the liberal use of their Hall for the ordinary on the 
Tuesday, and to the Master aud Fellows of Downing 
College, for permission to erect on their quadrangle 
the pavilion for the great dinner on the Wednesday ; and 
to the Mayor and Corporation of Cambridge for their 
grant of the use of Parker's Piece for the Cattle Show, 
and for the admirable arrangements they effected for 
preserving the peace and good order of the town during 
so extraordinary an influx of strangers on that occasion, 
and in so perfect a manner that net a single misde- 
meanour or breach of the peace was reported to the 
Watch Committee during the three principal days of the 
Show. They have also had the satisfaction of returning 
the bestthanks of the Society to the Earl of Hard wicke and 
the Cambridge Committee, for their zealous co-operation 
in carrying out the various details affecting the success 
of the meeting, and to those gentlemen who so liberally 
came forward to offer every facility in the trial of im- 
plements, especially to Mr. Grain and Mr. Emaon for 
the use of their land and horses, and to Mr. Bryant, Mr. 
Witt, and also Mr. Emson, for the gratuitous supply of 
horses for working the machines, as well as to Mr. Swan 
of Cambridge, for the offer he made to the Committee 
of the use of his land for the trial of the subsoil ploughs. 

The Finance Committee have been actively engaged 
in simplifying the mode of keeping the accounts, and 
thus checking any casual errors which may from time 
to time arise from the insertion of so large an increase 
of new members in the Register of the Society, and ob- 
viating the temporary confusion which has in some 
cases been occasioned by similarity of name, and error or 
imperfection in the address of their residences ; and they 
have recommended that the financial year of the So- 
ciety shall in future be established, not as formerly, by 
the irregular periods of the General Meetiqgs, but in 
half-yearly divisions from January to June, and from 
July to December inclusively, and the auditors’ first 
balance-sheet will be presented to yon under this half- 
yearly form. 

The Journal Committee still feel a strong desire that 
the parts of the Journal, as published, should reach the 
hands of the Members in the securest and most expe- 
ditious manner, and your President, as their Chairman, 
has been anxiously occupied during the autumn recess in 
completing the classed list of those friends of the Society 
who have kindly consented to act as agents for the dis- 
tribution of the Journal in every county throughout the 
Kingdom! and in directing the insertion of this Bat in the 


forthcoming part of the Journal, on the eve of pub- 
lication. 

The Council taking into consideration the incalcula- 
ble national importance of every circumstance affecting 
the growth and produce ef wheat, have requested the 
members of the Society to transmit for the Museum 
such specimens as afford a fair average of their peculiar 
respective districts ; and Professor Henslow, Colonel 
Le Couteur, and Mr. Morton, have kindly consented to 
act as a Committee of Curators in deciding on the plans 
to be adopted for the preservation and permanent ex- 
bition of these specimens. 

The Council would, in an especial manner, record 
their sense of Professor Henslow’s services in promot- 
ing the objects of the Society, in having drawn up and 
presented to the Journal Committee a valuable report 
on the Diseases of Wheat, and in delivering to the 
members an illustrative lecture on the same subject. 

The Council have also been desirous of arriving, if pos- 
sible, at some conclusions respecting the application of 
Nitrate of Soda as a manure, and although the com- 
munications already famished lead to the presumption 
of highly interesting principles of organic action and 
laws of vegetable life, about to be developed from these 
enquiries, they regard the present state of our knowledge 
on this subject as very imperfect, and requiring muck 
additional information. 

The Council observe, with much satisfaction, that 
already men of the first scientific character have 
tnrned the powers of their minds to the investigation 
of these interesting but at present recondite laws 
of Nature; and the celebrated Professor Uebig, 
of Giessen, has given to the world an important 
contribution to the Theory of Agriculture. But on 
this and on every* other occasion, the Council cannot 
too strongly express their conviction, that however 
splendid, as works of genius, such theoretical disquiri- 
tfona and deductions may be regarded, the solid ad- 
vancement of practical agriculture can only be steadily 
and effectively promoted by sound induction from care- 
ful observations and repeated experiment under the 
most varied circumstances of locality, soil, and aspect ; 
and they trust that the motto of the Society, “ Prac- 
tice with Science,” will ever be the guiding rule of its 
members in their efforts to advance the cause of good 
husbandry* 

The Council have watched with much anxiety the pro- 
gress of the epidemic among cattle and other stock, 
now prevalent in so many districts of the United King- 
dom ; and while ia the treatment of this disorder, they 
htve perceived in the remedies proposed the application 
of no new principle different from that assumed in tire 
Society’s original circular,— in its nature, on the con- 
trary, and its mode of action on the living economy they 
require much further information to enable them to de- 
cide on many peculiar points of the disease, aad they 
have, therefore, resolved to circulate among their mem- 
bers a list of snch Queries as they trust will obtain a 
pass of facts which will fully enable them to derive 
just conclusions on the true nature of this trouble- 
some and injurious complaint ; for, although not' very 
fatal in its consequences, its prevalence is the cause 
of much suffering to the animals, aad disappointmeat 
and loss to the owners in the depreciation thus occa- 
sioned in the value of their stock. 

Mr. Hudson also read to the Meeting the financial 
account of the Society presented by Colonel Chal- 
loner as Chairman of Finance, comprising the Audi- 
tor’s Balance Sheet, from January to June inclusive, 
1840; the Finance Committee Memorandum of the 
present state of finances (showing a present balance 
of upwards of 13001. in favour of the Society) ; and 
the Finance Committee of Cambridge Balance Sheet. 
These accounts were most satisfactory, and gave 
much pleasure to the meeting. The Cambridge 
balance sheet showed that the total receipts had 
been 3,4151. 19s., and the expenditure 3,589/. 2s. 2d. 
and that the Cambridge Meeting had thus occa- 
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sioned a Ions of only 173/. 3s. 2d. to the funds of 
the Society. 

The President said : — Gentlemen, the report 
of the Council just read has entered so fully into 
our affairs, that I think it unnecessary to say any* 
thing with respect to them. If any gentleman has 
any question to ask me, either myself or some other 
member of the Council will endeavour to reply* 
and, if possible, to afford every information that 
may be required. ( Hear, hear,) 

Mr. Raymond Barker: I beg to move that 
the report now read be adopted. 

Mr. Rham seconded the motion, and it was car- 
ried unanimously. 

The President: I think, gentlemen, that it 
may be interesting to most of you to hear the 
report of the Judges of the implements exhibited 
at Cambridge, especially as I do not think that it 
has yet appeared in the public prints. (Hear,) 

The President then read the following report: — 

CAMBRIDGE MEETING.— REPORT OF THE 
EXHIBITION OF IMPLEMENTS. 

The judges of implements, after having carefully ex- 
amined such as were exhibited in the show-yard. Cam- 
bridge, July 14th, unanimously agreed to a report, which 
they delivered to the Council on the following morning, 
recommending to the notice of the Society such imple- 
ments as appeared to them, from novelty and general 
utility, to deserve the Society's honorary rewards ; and 
these were as follows, vix. : — 

To Mr. Beart, of Godmanchester, for his Tile and Sole 
Making Machine. 

To Mr. Grounsell, ef Louth, for an improvement in his 
Dropping Drill. 

To Messrs. Garrett, ef Sexmundham, for their Corn 
and Turnip Drill, with moveable axle and swing 
steerage. 

To MrTWood of Stowmarket, for his Barley Roller. 

To Mr. Croskill, of Beverley, for his Clod-crushing 
Roller and Liquid-manure Cart. 

To Mr. Wedlake, for his Corn and Stubble Rake, with 
balance-weight. 

To Mr. Hannam, of Dorchester, Oxfordshire, for his 
Skeleton Harvest cart. 

In justice, however, to the several exhibitors, whe, at 
considerable cost to themselves, had responded to the 
Society’s invitation, and had sent from various quarters 
of the country such a selection of implements as, beyond 
controversy, was never before collected in ona show- 
yard, the judges desire to particularize others also, 
which although on this occasion they were unrewarded, 
yet are not the less entitled to notice; 

At the conclusion of last year’s report a hope is ex- 
pressed that upon a future occasion a still better exhibi- 
tion may be made than on that their firrt attempt. That 
this hope has been realised no one who has had an op- 
portunity of comparing the two can doubt ; thus prov- 
ing that one great object of the Society is in the progress 
of fulfilment— namely, the producing competition among 
machinists and the consequent improvement of agricul- 
tural implements. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the variety of 
implements which passed under their inspection, the 
judges beg leave to notice the very great difference that 
was observable in their workmanship ; nor can they for- 
bear expressing an opinion that in general the attention 
of implement makers has been more directed to novelty 
and ingenuity of design than to skill in execution. 
Messrs. Ransome, of Ipswich, however, appeared to 
them to merit the commendation of the Society, as 
well for their unrivalled coljection of machinery of all 
descriptions as for the superiority which these machines 
exhibited in the above noticed particular. A bank of 
their ploughs (86 varieties) were arranged and elevated 
on planks to the height of at least 20 feet, and struck 
the eye of the beholder as he entered the yard ; nor 
did a nearer inspection of them diminish his admira- 
tion. 


There were three gorse-crushers, but none of them 
seemed to come within the conditions of the Society’s 
premium of 20 sovereigns, and therefore it was not 
awarded. Messrs. White and Leith, of Worksop, showed 
one which might be efficient, but its price would put it 
beyond the reach of the small farmer. Mr. Dell, of 
Dudswell, Herts, exhibited one which seemed to possess 
the merit of simplicity^ being worked by the power of an 
ass, and the gone bruised by means of a heavy cast-iron 
grooved roller passing in a rotatory direction over a 
grooved cast-iron floor. The construction, however, of 
the machine was extremely incomplete ; and the bruised 
matter produced too insufficient to entitle the machine 
to reward in its present state. There was one other, 
manufactured by Messrs. Hurwoodand Co., of Ipswich, 
and to be worked by two men ; by this machine the gorse 
was well bruised, but the labour of the two men was too 
great to be long sustained, and the quantity produced 
less by much than that of Dell’s. 

Of the Drills there was a great variety. The judges 
especially commended two ; one made by Messrs. Gar- 
rattand Sons, calculated for sowing either corn or tur- 
nips. The improvement effected in this drill seemed to 
consist in having a moveable axle, whereby when used 
for sowing turnips on ridges, the wheels may be ex- 
tended at pleasure, and thus adjusted to the exact width 
•f the ridgW. The other drill was made by Mr. Groun- 
sell, of Louth ; and although rewarded last year by the 
Society’s medal, was considered to be entitled to a similar 
distinction again, on account of an improvement re- 
cently introduced into it, viz., the being made capable 
of delivering manure, especially when in a damp state, 
with greater facility and less liability to clog than here- 
tofore. In this respect — and no practical farmer will 
under-rate its importance— the various other drills which 
came under the judges' notice were deemed to be defi- 
cient. Upon the dropping principle they do not think 
it necessary to pronounce an opinion farther than to state 
that it does not yet seem to have arrived at that degree 
of precision by which alone the principle can be brought 
into advantageous practice. 

The straw-cutting machines were very numerous; 
the principal implement makers contributing each their 
several varieties, from the large one, cutting straw from 
T16 to 2 inches in length, and worked by two horses, 
to the small one cutting one length only, and worked by 
one man. The judges, however, did not discover any 
one ef a novel principle, regretting very much that 
Ransome’s patent chan engine, marked A in their cata- 
logue, and for which a patent has recently been taken 
out, did not fall under their inspection. 

Of turnip-cutters there was not much variety ; public 
attention being now apparently confined, in these ma- 
chines, to two rival principles, viz., that involved in 
Gardner’s patent cutter, in which the movement is 
cylindrical ; and that of Hart’s, in which the cutting 
part is attached to a cast-iron plate, and the movement 
vertical. It would be well if, on some future occasion, 
the respective merits of these exceedingly valuable im- 
plements were fairly brought to the test. 

Of iron rollers there were several : the judges distin- 
guished one, made by Mr. Wood, of Stowmarket, 
intended for rolling barley or other spring corn, in 
which there appeared novelty. The roller was in two 
parts ; the one part placed a little in advance of the 
other, so that in turning the movement of each part is 
reversed, and thereby an actual saving of power is 
obtained, and a considerable evil obviated incident te 
rollers in general, which in turning are apt forcibly to 
displace the soil and disturb the new sown seed. A clod- 
crushing roller, made by Mr. Croskill, of Beverley, 
was also exhibited, which in particular cases has been 
proved to be a most valuable implement ; land the most 
tough and stubborn, and clots of earth the most ud mal- 
leable, being by it reduced to powder. That consider- 
able notice has been attracted to this implement is evident 
from various causes, especially from the fact of another 
being exhibited on this occasion, professing to work on 
the same principle, but in reality being divested of the 
essential quality of Mr. Croskill's; his clod-crusher 
consisting of a series of east-iron rings having a dentated 
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surface, and hung rather loosely upon an iron axle ; and 
thus in workiiyj (and it can only work on a dry soil) an 
irregular shaking movement oecura, preventing thereby 
the possibility of any clogging; a fault into which the 
imitator's seemed liable to fall. Mr. Croskill showed 
also a liquid-manure cart, which was thought to merit 
the Society's reward. 

There were cake-crushers of various descriptions; 
one, of the manufactory of Messrs. Bond, Turner, and 
Co., of Ipswich, was very much noticed : it was made 
for the purpose of crushing cake, by one movement, for 
beasts, sheep, and tillage ; and this was done by the in- 
troduction of two sieves of different dimensions. The 
linseed cake, by the action of opposing teeth, is crushed 
into pieces of an irregular size ; the largest pieces are 
caught by sieve No. 1, and thrown out by a spout for 
cattje ; that which is next intercepted by sieve No. 2 is 
of a size suited for sheep ; and the remainder, which has 
passed through both sieves, may be applied either tor 
tillage or as a mixture with other food. 

The machine, however, which perhaps attracted more 
observation than any other in the yard was a tile and 
sole making machine, invented by Mr. Beart, of God* 
manchester, and was by the judges recommended for 
the Society's reward; it was slated to be an improve- 
ment upon one for which Mr. Beart had recently 
received a medal from a local society in the county of 
Huntingdon, and was of an ingenious and simple con- 
struction, and its price such a« to render it within the 
compass ot any one possessed of capital enoagh to 
set up a tile yard ; sufficiently portable also to be moved 
with ease, and without risk ef disarrangement. 

Messrs. Drummond and Son, oi Stirling, showed a 
variety of implements, chiefly of iron, and well executed. 
Amongst them was a turnip-scuffier, made with a pair 
of moveable cast-iron mould- boards ; which was perhaps 
one of the most efficient articles of the many that were 
shown of a similar description. 

In conclusion, the judges can but reiterate the hope 
of last year, that, under such encouragement as that 
afforded by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
the advancement of knowledge in agricultural machi- 
nery may not be of a temporary nature, but progressive, 
and be not more characterized by novelty of design 
than by skill in execution. 

Signed by Glorof. Legard, 

R. S. Graburn, 

Rd. Fleetwood Siiawk. 

The President said: — I think it necessary to 
state, that as the Judges have complimented the 
machines of Mr. Beart most particularly, the 
Council have inquired into the subject, and it will 
be noticed in our next number of the Journal of the 
Society. By this machine the price of tiles lias 
been reduced considerably — os much as from 35s. 
to 20s. and 22s. per 1000. In some places (the 
President observed), where coals were dearer than 
they were in Huntingdonshire, the price of tiles 
was as high as 50s. and 60s. per 1000. All present 
well knew, that where tiles were cheap, they were 
better than stones; and that where tiles were so 
dear as he had last mentioned, it was almost out of 
the power of the small farmer to buy them. The 
reduction, therefore, in the value of tiles was a 
most important feature. It must be observed, 
however, that it was net the desire of the Council 
to notice so directly any speculative invention. 

Mr. Pym observed, that the prices of tiles in 
various parts of the country depended on their 
size. 

The President was fully aware of the fact. 
The facilities the machine possessed in making 
tiles, had, however, caused a great reduction in 
prices. 

A Member present observed, that all that was 
required to make the machine perfect was a better 
mode of stamping. 

Earl SrENCEK said,— -Mr. Pusey, I am desirous 


of offering myself to you ou the present occasion 
as being one of the Stewards of the Yard at Cam- 
bridge, and therefore an attentive eye-witness to 
the pains that were taken by the Judges in the 
execution of their duty. (Hear.) No persons 
could take more pains, I am sure, than they did, 
to do their duty well. It is a disagreeable office to 
be Judges on such an occasion, as they are liable to 
some criticism from the disappointed (hear) ; and 
if they make a mistake they are severely criticised. 
( Hear, hear.) If, indeed, they make no mistake 
at all, they are liable to criticism. (Hear.) On 
the present occasion I am sure the Judges took all 
possible pains to do their duty, and their decisions 
have, I believe, given general satisfaction. ( Hear , 
hear.) That being the case, I feel it is due to 
them, from this Society in General Meeting, to 
give them a vote of thanks. As I have said before, 
the office of Judge is a disagreeable office, and we 
ought to be very thankful to any gentleman who 
will undertake it (hear ). — In proposing to you (con- 
tinued the noble Earl) to give them a vote of thanks 
for their services, 1 will say a fewwords on the state 
and prospects of the society, and these are very 
good. Wc liave done much already ; but the main 
good we expect from its establishment cannot for 
some time be obtained. Some years must, in fact, 
elapse before all the good we expect from the 
Society can be realised. We have, however, laid 
the foundation, and a spirit of investigation too, 
and enquiry has been already excited which must 
lead to good. We find that in very many parts of 
the country the fanners will improve and make ex- 
periments on the land in order to benefit themselves. 
We are not desirous that experiments should be 
tried on such a scale as to be injurious to the 
pockets of the fanners (hear). It will not be our 
doctrine to bold out that these experiments should 
be carried do such an extent, that if foiled, they 
would occasion the loss of a great deal of money. 
( Hear). The object is, they should be on a small 
scale. It is as advantageous to know wbat will not, 
as it is to know what will do. (Hear). We shall 
have practical knowledge extended by this society 
throughout the country. This has not been the 
case as yet. We liave no right to expect that either 
by words or figures any great practical benefit 
to agriculture should have yet resulted. Yet still we 
have excited a spirit of euquiry and investigation 
whicli must tend to good. I beg to move a vote of 
thanks to the judges at Cambridge. 

Mr. Pym seconded the motion, and said that 
as one of the stewards of the yard with his noble 
friend Lord Spencer, he could bear testimony that 
every thing was conducted by the judges with cau- 
tion and with perfect fairness. I therefore (said 
Mr. Pym) cordially second the vote of thanks to the 
judges, to whom they are justly due. 

The President put the question, and it was 
carried nein. con. 

E. A. Sanford, Esq., M.P. said it was neces- 
sary that they should recollect those gentlemen 
who have undertaken the office of auditors of the 
accounts of the society. (Hear). It was abso- 
lutely necessary to appoint gentlemen whose know- 
ledge of accounts as auditors gave confidence to the 
subscribers, that their money was properly applied 
to the purposes intended. He would therefore pro- 
pose that the auditors be re-appointed — viz., Mr.C. 
Hampden Turner, Mr. Thomas 1a Coste, and Mr. 
John Knight. 

Mr. Raymond Barker, in seconding the reso- 
lution, explained the reasons why the Council had 
altered the period for the balancing of tbc accounts 
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if the society as stated in the Report of the Council. 
He fully hoped that the accounts next year would 
k* as full and satisfactory as the subscribers could 
vish. There had been unforeseen hindrances to 
•fleet this before, but now a system had been de- 
■ ised for which it was fully expected that no liin- 
1 ranee would take place in future, lie hoped and 
rusted that the society would rapidly advance in 
mblic confidence, aud that a still more liberal 
ubscription would be raised than they now had. 

The resolution for the re-appointment of the 
l uditors was then carried. 

The Duke of Ricumond — Mr. Posey, it is not my 
ntention to offer more than very few remarka. We 
i we, however, much to Professor Henslow, for 
lis paper on the Diseases of Wheat, and also for 
lis lecture on the same interesting subject. I there- 
fore propose the thanks of the society to the learned 
irofessor. (Hear,) 

Lord Ducie seconded the proposition. 

The President, in putting the resolution, ob- 
served, that there were many of the members pre- 
leut who heard the lecture, and he could say all were 
rery much pleased with it. ( Hear,) 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 

Henry Handley, Esq., M.P.—l am acre f shall 
stand excused in rising to propose a vote of thanks 
o our excellent President. (Cheer*. ) The last 
ime it fell to my lot to pay him a similar compliment 
'at Cambridge), it will be recollected by those 
>resent, that when I moved the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Pusey on that occasion, I had not so silent an 
mdieoce as 1 have now. Their excellent president 
jad brought his talent to bear on the important sub- 
ect of the improvement of agriculture, and had been 
ndefatigable in the cause of the Society. I shall pro- 
pose the thanks of the meetiug to him for the very 
ible manner in which he has performed the business 
if the meeting on the present occasion. (Hear, hear.) 

Earl of March. — I have much pleasure in second- 
ng the resolution. 

The Duke of Riciimoxd then put the vote of thanks 
o the Meeting, and it was carried unanimously. 

The President — I beg to thank yon moat sincerely 
or the honour you have done me. Mr. Handley 
binks it a benefit to have a silent audience on the 
'resent occasion, but bow much more may I have 
toped for it, who have not half bis power. 1 feel 
pride and gratitude for having been allowed to fill the 
jliair during the past year. There is nothing which 
lo us is of greater interest than the facilities whioh 
it will give us to have communication with the 
armors of this country. I have never asked for in- 
formation from them without having obtained it, if 
t was in tbeir power to give it ; I am therefor# 
greatly indebted to them. — I wish to mention one 
tubject which I think was* omitted in the Report, 
[t was with reference to the Veterinary College, 
ind the steps that have been taken to carry into 
effect the objects of the Society with respect to it. 
The aonuul grant appears large, — it is 2001., but it ia 
lot loo larga in proportion to the object to be obtained. 
Professor Sewell had attended the Committee, and 
stated the causes that had rendered it as yet im- 
possible to carry out the object s contemplated , — that of 
having repertories of sbeep, cattle, and horses. Gentle- 
nen are aware that to obtain a knowledgeofthe diseases 
>f the human frame it was necessary to have an inspec- 
tion of the purpose, and so important was it to form 
hospital* for the subject, that when it was decided 
lo form medical classes in our two Colleges in 
London, hospitals were founded by each. The 
Veterinary College stables had not been successful 
for the purposes intended'— it was not only necessary to 


see the living animal, but to dissect it when deed, in 
order to obtain a knowledge of the disease with 
which it was afflicted. There had been a great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining subjects, but Professor Sewell 
had not been daunted by difficulties, and he had 
communicated hia intention to provide the funds out 
of his private fortune to open a hospital where 
persons might be instructed in the diseases of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. He has given a pledge that 
be will do so, and he also undertakes (what ia of very 
great importance) to give testimonials to those pupils 
who demanded them of their knowledge of this sub- 
ject, if they shew their competency. It was not 
intended to make it oompnlaory on parties to take 
testimonials as to their talent in this particular de- 
partment of professional study, bat when in the 
country, if our cattle are bad, and one person has a 
certificate for proficiency in the study of disorders 
of cattle, and another only for the disorders of the 
horse, tlien we shall well know who to apply to 
and employ. — ( Hear , hear , hear.) 

The business of the Meeting having been trans* 
acted, the President left the chair. 


At a council held on Wednesday, December 9th ; 
present— Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., President, in the 
chair; his Grace the Duke of Richmond, Marquis of 
Downshire, Earl Spencer, Hon. C. G. Noel, M.P., 
David Barclay, Esq., John Raymond Barker, Esq., 
Colonel Challoner, C. Hillyard, Esq., W. Fisher Hobbs, 
Esq., Samuel Jonas, Esq., Rev. W. L. Ilham, Edw. 
Ayshford Sanford, Esq., M.P., William Shaw, Esq., 
and William Youait, Esq. ; 

The Rev. Professor Henslow, of Cambridge, on the 
motion of the Duke of Richmond, seconded by the Mar- 
uisof Downshire, was unanimously elected an Honorary 
lember of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of 
the Society 

Newburgh, the Earl of, Hassop Hall, Bakewell, Der- 
byshire 

Cox, Henry, Trevereux, Lympsfield, Surrey 
Cole, Charles, Gone Hall, near Kidderminster 
Davies, Henry, Blakebrook, near Kidderminster 
Styles, Perdinando B., Offroore Farm, near Kidier- 
minster 

Adams, James, Wolverley, near Kidderminster 
Slator, Edward, jun., Preston. Wing ham, Kent 
Stuart, Henry Pett, St. Nicholas, Inanet, Kent 
Arch, John, Clifton, near Shefford, Bedfordshire 
Wells, Henry, Sheuditch Farm, Hemal Hampstead 
Dell, Thomas, Broadway Farm, Herael Hempstead 
Hunt, John, Thornington, nr. Wooler, Northumberland 
Thompson, John, Hawstoo, near Wooler, Northumber- 
land 

Smith, Th., i uo., Bucl on, near Belford, Northumberland 
Nairn, Philip, Waren House, near Belford, Northum- 
berland 

Fawdon, Jas., Tugbale,near Alnwick, Northumberland 
Storey, Ralph, Beaoley. near Alnwick, Northumberland 
Robson, John, West Chilton, Newcastle-on«Tyne 
Ford, Richard S., Clifford's Wood, Stone, Staffordshire 
Scott, John, Harley Thorn, Stone, Staffordshire 
Warner. James, Sandy ford. Stone, Staffordshire 
Meredith, Rev. Edward, Newport. Shropshire. 

Shearo, Edward, Stratton, Cornwall 

Gurney, John, Towcester, Northamptonshire 

Heelis, Thomas, Skipton Castle, Yorkshire 

Walker, David, M.A., Colchester, Essex 

Nunn, Carrington, Little Bromley Half, Colchester 

Taber, James, Law ford, Colchester 

Sykes, John, Sudbury, Suffolk 

Green, Hugh. Newton, Sudbury, Suffolk 

Downes. William, Dedham, Essex 

Swan, George, Garnston, Ketford, Nottinghamshire 

ANNUAL COUNTRY MEETINO OP 1842. 

Earl Spencer gave notice that he should move, at the 
morning council in the first week of February next, that 
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tbe ulfiee for the country meeting' for the year 1842, 
should be then taken into consideration. 

REPORT TO THE GENERAL MUTING. 

The council having proceeded to the consideration of 
the business ut the ensuing general meeting on the 12th, 
unanimously agreed in their report on the present state 
and prosperity of the society, to be presented to tbe 
members on that occasion. 

EPIDEMIC AMONG CATTLE. 

The Councif passed a resolution that the Veterinary 
Committee should be requested to draw up a list of 
queries on the symptoms and mode of treatment of the 
Epidemic, and that these queries should bo transmitted 
by post to every member of tbe Society throughout the 
kingdom, for the purpose of obtaining, by their aid, 
such a mass of facts as will enable the council to draw 
sound and practical conclusions on *the nature of this 
disease. 

Tbe Hod. Robert Clive has informed the Society that 
tbe state of tbe health of the stock in Shropshire is gene- 
rally good, but that some instances have shown them- 
selves of the prevailing disorder, where cattle have been 
brought in, and the mischief, by timely aid, thus checked : 
that no deaths had occurred, and no alarm been occa- 
sioned ; much caution, however, has been exercised in 
the strictest manner. 

CAMBRIDGE BALANCE-SHEET. 

Colonel Challoner presented the balance-sheet of the 
Cambridge accounts, which satisfactorily showed a 
balance against the funds of the society of only 
173/. 6s. 2d, 

SPECIMENS OF WHEAT. 

The President communicated Professor Henslow’s 
suggestions respecting the mode in which the specimens 
of wheat should be preserved, and the council issned 
directions that the plans proposed should be carried 
into execution. 

The President and Mr. Morton presented some spe- 
cimens of wheat to the society. 

SPECIMENS OF WOOL. 

The Duke of Richmond presented to the Society, on 
the part of Charles Dorrieo, Esa., of Lsvant House, 
near Chichester, three fleeces of English merino wool 
from his own flock. 

Mr. Hobbs presented a framed print of his Hereford 
prize steer, which won the first premium and silver 
medal in Class 111., at the Southfield Show last year. 

On the evening of the same day, Earl Spencer and Mr. 
Pusey read papers to the Members of the Society ; and, 
on Thursday a meeting was held of the Journal ana also 
of the Veterinary Committee, und Prof. Henslow de- 
livered his lecture on the Diseases of Wheat to the mem- 
bers in the evening ; ou Friday the meeting of the audi- 
tors of accounts took place ; and during the four evenings 
of the week, the rooms of the Society were thrown open 
for the accommodation of those members who visited 
town for the Smithfield Show, and were attended by the 
President, Mr. Pusey, the Duke of Richmond, Eurl 
Spencer, Earl Ducie, and many other leading members 
of the Society. 

Tbe Council is understood to stand adjourned until 
the first week in January. 


THE FARMERS’ ALMANAC. London: Ridg- 
way. Worcester: Deighton.— This is one of the beat 

S ublimations of the kind among the many which issue 
rom the press at this time of the year. No agriculturist 
who has occasion for a hand-book of reference should be 
without it. The farming and horticultural hints arc 
most useful ; aed to each month in tbe year is appended 
a descriptive sketch which attaches considerable merit 
to the author, who has brought together in a small 
compass much that is valuable and interesting in rela- 
tion to tbe history and characteristics of every month. 
A list of all the fairs held throughout the United King- 
dom, names of the M.P.’s, public agricultural societies, 
and amass of information which cannot now-a-days be 
easily dispensed with, will be found in the pores of this 
comprehensive and excellent almanac* — Wormfm 
JTfttmal* 


ON FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CAMBRIAN. 

Sir, —I t is almost impossible to overrate the advan- 
tages of these excellent i o sti lotions , which I am happy 
to see so greatly increased in numbers during the last 
two years, at least in this East Anglian district 
Wherever they have failed, or shown any symptoms 
of declining interest,— as has been the case with one or 
two I could name, but will not— it may be (dearly trace! 
to the apathy or neglect of those who ought to be at 
the heaa of the institution, and not only by their pre- 
tence, hot their general activity at the different meet- 
ing?, induce others to attend, and take a part in the 
subjects brought forward for discussion. 

We will take the respective officers in the order they 
stand, and first, 

THE PRESIDENT, 

who ought to be a person well versed in rural affaire, 
something more than a mere chairman of a meeting ; 
one who, if he does not speak on every question, from a 
wish that others should lack no opportunity of delivering 
their sentiments, yet is competent to speak on all, if b j 
so doing he can endt information from the more timid, 
though probably not less able practitioner. He ought, 
to a certain extent, to enforce discipline and regularity 
at the several meetings; for instance, every speaker 
ought to rise whenever he addresses the meeting ; and 
any infringement of this rule ought to be particularly 
noticed from the chair, for, trifling as its observance 
may appear, no one thing conduces more to the preser- 
vation of order, and the consequent success of the dob. 
Without it, all would soon become lax— each member, 
pipe in hand, would be talking to his neighbour, and the 
whole thing would soon become a mere smoking an! 
drinking party. The President, more than any ooe 
else, hat the power to prevent this, and in so doing he 
not only keeps np hie own dignity, but the respectability, 
and I might say, the success, of the institntioa. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT, 

ia the absence of the President, of coarse, takes the 
chair, and therefore tbe duties of the one will then de- 
volve on the other ; but even in the presence of the 
Chairman he may, by taking part in the business of the 
evening, and otherwise, do much to promote the welfare 
of the sodety. One thing ought to be clearly under- 
stood by both President and Vice- President, that they 
arc not to make their offices a pretence for either idle- 
ness or lukewarmness. There should in these as ia 
more important establishments, be no more cats than 
catch mice. Some I have known, but the instances 
are fortunately rare, who neither catch themsdves, nor 
let others catch: We have last, but not least, 

THE SECRETARY. 

Well may I say aot least, for in truth 1 believe him to 
be the most important personage in the dab. 1 (e is 
the main spring, the very life and soul of the whole 
thing. Others attend for their pleasure, and fancy they 
do much if they sit still during the discussions. But, 
to the Secretary, this is not only a business, hut often 
a very troublesome business ; for on him devolves the 
duty of calling the members together, of seeing, when 
met, that suitable subject* are provided for discuaaioo ; 
and of condensing the substance of what may be uttered 
into a form that may be both instructive and interesting 
as a general report of their proceedings. If there he, 
as there ought to be in every Farmer's dob, a library 
for circulation among the members, the care aod deli- 
very of the books devolve on the Secretary, who, if he 
have the good of the cause at heart, will, in reason and 
out of season, asked or unasked, take care that each 
member has his fair quantum of reading, or at all 
events, the means of reading ; for the inclination to read 
rests not with him, hut themselves. I know more than 
one active Secretary, whom 1 feel strongly iodised to 
name, but dare net, lest they should " blush to fed it 
feme.' 1 la short, the Presmtat may he an able man, 
the Yict-PrwMcnt M *U* ai th* K$tto 
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Secretary it the workman of the firm. He It the Atlas, 
oa whose shoulders rest the main business of the So- 
ciety. Show me a good Secretary, and I will show yon 
a good Farmer's Club. 

One word to the members generally. They may 
have zealous efficient officers, but unless those officers 
are supported by the zeal and attendance of individual 
members, 14 it profiteth them nothing ;”but I am wil- 
ling to hope that such instances of apathy or neglect 
are rare- The mere hearing a discussion on a subject 
of interest to the practical farmer begets a wish to be 
present at the next meeting. The taking a part ia sack 
discussion implies a necessity to look into book* for 
information on the particular point In question. The 
looking into books for particular purposes, by degrees, 
induces a love for general reading— the mind Is ex- 
panded— the ideas become liberalixed ; a sure and cer- 
tain effect of the interchange, and, perhaps, the collision 
of sentiments, thus brought about by the agency of 
Fabmirs' Clubs ! 

I am, Sir, yonr obedient servant, 
Samubl Taylor. 

Stoke Ferry , Norfolk , Nov. 19 , 1840 . 


ON SINGEING THE COAT OF 
THE HORSE. 

BY MR. W. TITCHMARSU, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 

At the commencement of the year 1838, I 
submitted to my professional brethren an in- 
strument for the purpose of shortening the coat 
of the horse, by singeing, or the application of 
flame. The instrument is so formed as to press 
down the coat, a comb following, above which 
is a grove containing cotton that is to be moistened 
with naptha, then ignited, and quietly drawn 
over the coat. By repeating the operation 
occasionally, the coat may be kept at any length 
the owner may deem requisite. 

It is a fact well known to those who may have 
the care of horses, that they can perform doable 
the work required of them, and with greater ease 
aud comfort to themselves, wheu the coat of hair 
is reduced to about that length in which it is 
found upon them in the month of July, than they 
can with the lengthened coat which nature has 
given to them as a protection from the rigours of 
winter, but which protection is not required in 
the present domesticated state. The hunter with 
a short coat returns to his stable after ever 90 
fatiguing a day, and is dressed and comfortable in 
a very short space of time : while the long coated 
one, on the contrary, continues In an uncom- 
fortable state for several hours, in defiance of 
rubbing and clothing. The perspiration saturates 
the clothes, and renders the atmosphere damp and 
unfit for him or any horse to breathe. It rapidly 
throws him out of condition and predisposes him 
to disease. 

When clipping is resorted to, and the horse Is 
taken as much care of as a hot-house plant, it is 
productive of considerable advantage : but the 
clipped horse who has not this care taken of him, 
from the sudden exposure of the skin— the 
functions of which are so important in the animal 
economy— becoming suspended, is very liable to 
become seriously diseased, and particularly to 
have fatal affections of the lungs. 

I consider singeing to possess the following 
advantages — the takiug off a small portion, and, 
at the same time, sealing up the pores of the skin, 
and preventing the access of cold, it Is also a 
very great economy in the application of shorten* 
log the coat,— Velerinariem* 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK- 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In reply to Mr. Mackenzie's letter published 
in your journal of Monday last, I beg to state that I 
do consider there is s considerable escape of carbo- 
nate of ammotia from furm yards where cattle are 
fed during winter. As putrefaction goes on so 
carbonate of ammonia is generated, f whilst nitrogen 
remains in the compound), which is held in solution 
in the water present, and as the water evaporates so 
does the ammonia with it. Therefore we cannot 
apply gypsum in too early a stage of the decompo- 
sition, after which the same loss would result if 
water were allowed to drain from the yard without 
being used as manure. 

All dung piles ought to have a body mixed with 
them having greater affinity for ammonia tban car- 
bonic acid, or else a great part of the ammonia will 
be lost; but if it be applied in the farm-yard, in 
sufficient quantity, it need not be applied afterwards. 

I believe wito your correspondent, that “ these 
things are of importance," and not so much at- 
tended to as they ought, for I have seen men and 
horses toiling up the bills with ponderous loads of 
(*ao called ) manure, when in fact very little manure 
existed in it, whilst they leeve the most valuable 
manure scattered about their farm-yards and fields 
fermenting and dissipating in vapour, 44 carried 
away upon the wings of the wind, serving their 
neighbour's purpose as much as tbeir own. 

I am a great advocate for using manure as early 
as possible, that its decomposition takes place 
in the earth in the midst of vegetation, and none of 
its elements would be lost. Thus the death and dis- 
solution of the present generation would spring up 
into life in a new one. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wadtbridge, Dec. 9. Gregory Brabtk. 


thorough-draining. 

Sin,— Having read Mr. Smith of Deanston’s pam- 
phlet on thorough-draining, and as there is some 
diversity of opinions as to the main-drain , 1 »un 
anxious to cull that gentleman's attention again to 
the subject through the medium of your valuable 
journal. We all agree as to the longitudinal system 
of draining being far preferable to tue cross draius ; 
we are agreed also «s to the depth the frequent drains 
ought to be cat, end the materials to be used, and the 
manner the drains ought to be filled up ; but there 
is a difference of opinion as to the neceesity of a mam 
drain stall. I know an experienced agriculturist, 
who, where be can, runs each lougitudinal drain 
into the ditch or open course ss the case may be, 
thereby doing away with the necessity of a main drain 
altogether. It is agreed that this plan is preferable, 
as in esse of any of the drains being stopped, by ex- 
amining each single mouth yon would know which 
it was j it is therefore on the practicability or not of 
main-draine tbatl am anxious to elicit information ; 
as far as my own experience goes, 1 ana decidedly 
in favour of main drains in oil cases, so tbut if I 
could, and the field I was draining admitted of it 
from its declivity, 1 would to arrange my main drain 
as to have but one emptying place for the drainage of 
the whole field. 

I also wish to enquire from Mr. Smith if be still 
advocates the system recommended in bis pamphlet, 
of partially filling tip the drains with broken ttonee, 
ana thereby doing away with the necessity of using 

tingle tiles 1 A STimansaiaB Fabmbb* 

DnvooU Dec* 10 • 
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TO PHILIP PUSEY, ESQ., M.P. 

PRtSrDENT OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 

Sir, — The interest you have already shown on 
the subject of ploughs, and the trial* which hare 
been made under your superintendence, together 
with the official situation to which you have been 
unanimously called as President of the above Soci- 
ety for the current year, have induced me to address 
these few observations on ploughing to you. They 
may be considered as a continuation of my former 
paper on ploughs, which appeared in the Mark Lane 
Express on the 29th of June, and in the Farmers' 
Magazine for July last, and which I had great plea- 
sure in submitting to your consideration last soring. 
And as in reply to my communication you did not 
disapprove of my theory, or object to such discus- 
sious, if conducted in a friendly manner, I am en- 
couraged to request your further notice, while I 
endeavour to explain my view of the subject in the 
spirit which you recommend. 

The Kent turn-wrist plough, which Mr. Balls 
Garrett, of Maidstone, exhibited at Cambridge, was 
made’under my direction *, and as it is the custom in 
many parts of Kent to plough the land from six to 
eight inches deep, the plough in question was con- 
structed for that purpose. 

It mav not therefore appear strange to persons 
used to Kent ploughing, if an instrument thus pre- 
pared should seem to execute its work less perfectly 
when required to have its powers limited to four 
inches in depth, than if allowed to take its intended 
course. 

The observations I was enabled to make in pass- 
ing through the county of Essex, in my way to the 
town of Cambridge, the remarks also of several gen- 
tlemen with whom 1 conversed, were to the effect 
that the general practice of ploughing in the afore- 
said county as well as in that of Cambridge, was 
from three to four inches in depth of furrow, and as 
that of Kent is about twice as much, it appears ne- 
cessary that while considering the quality of the 
instrument employed in the work, it is equally 
necessary to ascertain ( as far as may be) what that 
instrument has to perform. 

If the general work of a plough is to be limited 
to a depth varying from three to four inches, it 
certainly is not necessary to bring to that work the 
power possessed by the Kent plough ; for to employ 
a four horse power where two only is required, can 
only be throwing labour away. 

The ploughing match at Cambridge, where up- 
wards of fifty ploughs were engaged, was to be cha- 
racterized as three and a half inohes in depth upon 
an average ; of course two horses were amply suffi- 
cient for the work. 

The Kent plough in such a case could not contend 
on equal grounds with those, being constructed for 
a different purpose, but had the said ploughs been 
required to do their work at a depth of six inches, 
the result it is apprehended would have been widely 
different. 

The question therefore appears to turn upon this 
point ; issuch ploughing conducive to good husban- 
dry, or is six inches more desirable to attain that 
end 1 If the former, then a Kent plough of such 
powers and dimensions as that exhibited at Cam- 
bridge is unnecessary, hut on the other hand, if the 
latter is better adapted to effect that object, (parti- 
cularly in unbroken land) then the Kent plough can 
do its work, while its competitors will generally fail. 

The principle contended for in my former paper, 
in reference to the form of ploughs, has not as yet 


been proved erroneous, and as I believe it to be 
founded in truth end experience I do not think it 
likely to be so ; under all these considerations, I 
have bad. a plough constructed upon a reduced 
scale, ( yet adhering strictly to the principle laid 
dowu) in order to try a few experiments upon the 
shallow ploughing system. 

The resistance offered to a plough in removing a 
given quantity of earth a given distaoce may be 
calculated, if not with certainty, at least with some 
approaches to it ; and as it has been shown in my 
former paper, that a furrow six inches in depth and 
nine in breadth, requires fifteen inches to turn in, as 
it is considered indispensable in all cases, that to 
have the furrow properly turned, the opening must 
be equal to the depth and breadth added together — 
so by this rule it is clearly seen that twelve inches 
is sufficiently wide when the depth is reduced to 
three. 

In calculating the power required in the two cases 
to remove the furrow proposed for each, let a section 
be taken of the furrow, six inches deep and nine 
wide, which is to be removed fifteen, thus: — 

6x9=54x15=810, the power required, 
agjiin : 3 X 9=27 x 12=324, the second do. 

The comparative power therefore is as 810 to 
32 4, or 5 to 2. 

The Cambridge ploughing, at three and a half 
inches, compared with the Kent plooghing at six, 
will appear thus : — 

3.5 x 9=31.5 X 12=378 or 7 to 15. 

If the furrow is four inches deep, the opening 
must be thirteen inches, thus : — 

4 x 9=36 X 13=468 or 52 to 90. 

If five inches deep it must be opened fourteen 
inches, thus : — 

5 X 9=45 X 14=630, or 7 to 9. 

The importance will thus be seen of deciding upon 
which of the two methods of ploughing good hus- 
bandry depends, and which is to be considered effi- 
cient. 

It has been a received opinion, and one that still 
prevails to a great extent, that the two-horse plough, 
which I shall hence distinguish as the shallow-plough, 
performs the same quantity of work as the Kent taro- 
wrist or deep one, and therefore requires but half 
the animal power which is applied to the latter in- 
strument. 

Tliis subject should be well considered, as impor- 
tant consequences depend upon its being rally 
understood. 

An able and judicious friend of mine, who accom- 
panied me to Ipswich, and assisted at the ploughing 
which is hereafter described, has with me gone fully 
into the details of the subject, and the result appeals 
to be, that the surface ploughed by the shallow ploughs 
in comparison with the deep ones is as four to three ; 
but as the lands where the former are used, requires 
four acres to be ploughed to three of the latter, the 
equilibrium is again restored. This will appear by 
the necessity of extra fallow being needed where 
the shallow ploughs are used, as will be found in 
the comparative modes of cultivating one hundred 
acres. 

The course of crops adopted in the neighbourhood 
before referred to, with the shallow plough is in the 
four-course , so that in one hundred acres, twenty-five 
are fallow 1 Whereas in the other the seven -course 
is generally practised, in which fourteen and a 
fraction only are fallow. The deep ploughing here 
has an evident advantage, in that, only four acres 
of fallow are required to seven of the other! 

This it is apprehended also accounts for the fact, 
that in the system pursued with tbe deep plough. 
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the animal power appropriated to one hundred aorea 
doth not exceed that required by those who adopt 
the shallow one, which was fully proved to be tne 
case, by the actual practice of those gentlemen in 
tbe county of Suffolk, who gave the aid of their ex- 
perience to this enquiry. 

The deep plough, by facilitating the operation of 
the broad-share and scarifier, is by far the best 
adapted for removing weeds ; and 1 am of opinion 
that the Kent farmers with the deep plough, would 
not be shamed by a comparison (in respect to free- 
dom of weeds) with those of any other county in 
the United Kingdom. It may also be reasonbly in- 
ferred that the sub-soil plough is most desired, and 
is chiefly successful where the shallow plough is 
used, from which I am led to conclude that the ad- 
vantage of the deep plough is fully equivalent to 
any that can be derived from the subsoil plough by 
those who use the shallow one. 

The following trials have been made. — In tbe 
neighbourhood of Ipswiob, on tbe twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth days of October last, several ploughs were 
assembled in a field belonging to Mr. Arthur Bid- 
den of Playford, and the ploughing tested by tbe 
Dynamometer, which gave tbe following results. 

Tbe Kent turn-wrist plough built on the reduced 
scale, at five and a half inches depth, and nine and 
a half breadth of furrow, required u power equal to 
three and a half hundred-weight. 

The Rutland plough, at the same depth and breadth 
of furrow req aired a power of three and a quarter 
hundred-weight. 

The E. C., an improved Suffolk Wheel plough, at 
six inches depth and nine and a half breadth of 
furrow, required a power of three hundred-weight. 

Several other ploughs were tried, but their results 
being nearly similar, it is not necessary farther to 
particularize them. 

In the above trials, which were made in the pre- 
sence of several practical and eminent agriculturists, 
with the assistance of those distinguished machinists, 
the Messrs. Ransome, it was admitted, that the ad- 
ditional power which the Kent turn-wrist plough 
required, was fully accounted for by the increased 
distance to which the furrow was removed in order 
to complete the turning which it consequently ob- 
tained so that had the furrow been removed to an 
equal distance by those marked with the lowest 
power, and been as completely turned, it is presumed 
that the variation would have been unworthy of a 
marked difference, if it had not been in favour of the 
other. 

I shall now endeavour to shew that on dry land, 
the advantages of the deep, or Kent turn-wrist plough, 
are important. First, the land is laid perfectly' level, 
no open furrows are needed, and the lana is all 
ploughed ; whereas, with the fixed breasts and 
round ploughing, the centre of the stetch remains un- 
touched to tbe breadth of ten inches, which is equal 
to one acre in twelve ; the open furrows are nurseries 
for weeds, particularly that troublesome weed, couch- 
grass, the usefuluess of tbe brosdsbare and scari- 
fier are greatly impeded ; and finally, the crop of 
corn, baying great variety in the depth of soil, is un- 
equal. and consequently, injuriously affected. 

Secondly, tbe ploughing with tbe fixed breasts is 
less efficient in the operation of turning the narrow 
bottom of tbe plough, and ef the opening which is 
required for the furrow, renders it difficult, indeed 
impossible, to turn the furrow completely over, un- 
less tbe depth thereof is so reduced that it cannot be 
considered efficient work ! Should tbe land be 
ploughed to the depth of six inches, tbe first motion 
of the furrow, (that of bringing it on its edge) so 


nearly fills the space it is intended to occupy, that 
it caonot turn over, bat remains leaning over at an 
angle (with tbe plane of the horizon) of forty-five to 
fifty-live degrees ; this leaning over, be it observed, 
must vary according to the depth of the ploughing ; 
should that depth be increased to nine inches, 
tbe furrow mutt be left at right angles with tbe sur- 
face, and so in proportion, beoause tbe thickness of 
tbe furrow will completely fill tbe opening, and no 
room will be left for turning further than on the 
edge. 

Thirdly, the smallness of tbe angle and tbe straight 
lines of the wedge in the Kent turn-wrist plough, 
have, 1 believe, proved themselves capable of doing 
all that has been claimed for them, to the satisfac- 
tion of many gentlemen of Suffolk who witnessed the 
trial, and of whose competency to form a right judg- 
ment no one can doubt. 

I have therefore only to observe, that the objections 
proposed in my former paper to tbe short, fixed, 
curved breasts are fully borne out. 

I beg in conclusion to offer my sincere thanks to 
Messrs. Isaac and Joseph Everett, George Gale, 
Robert and Henry Skeet, James Neave, Robert 
Lacey, William Hayward, and others whose names 
I regret to say have escaped my reoollection, for 
their kind assistance both at tbe trials, and in the 
discussions that followed ; and above all, to those 
energetic, liberal, and public-spirited gentlemen, tbe 
Messrs. Ransome, for the great assistance they gave, 
not only in providing • field and obtaining horses 
and implements, for trial, but also in many other 
things too numerous to mention. I am. Sir, with 
great respect, your humble servant, 

Rainham, Kent , November 10. Wm. Smart. 


ISLE OF THANET AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION.— At the late meeting of this society, a 
tribote of respect was paid to the Secretary, Mr. Per- 
kins, we extract the following from a report of the pro- 
ceedings in the Kentish Gazette .—The Chairman was 
about to propose a toast ; at the same time he would 
address a few words to a friend to whom the in- 
stitution had been from its infancy much indebted. 
He came to the name of the single individual upon 
whom the working of the machinery of the institution 
devolved, in proposing the health of their secretary, 
Mr. Perkins, (leud cheering,) whom he requested to 
accept a small tribute of gratitude from the members 
of tne society, which he had much pleasure in being 
made the channel of presenting. The tribute was made 
up from many small subscriptions, and was offered for 
his acceptance with the sincere and cordial thanks of 
the institution, for his unremitting and valuable services. 
(Leud applause.) —Mr, Perkins said it was with feel- 
ings of great embarrassment that he rose to thank 
them very sincerely for the kind and flattering com- 
pliment they had paid him. It was now eight years 
since he had come to reside In the neighbourhood, and 
he was surprised at being early solicited to undertake 
the secretaryship of this institution. He bad concurred 
in the wishes of his friends, because he conceived the 
object to be of great importance to all classes of the 
agricultural community. The confidence then placed 
in him by the association enabled him to appreciate 
their kind motives in nckowledging his humble services 
by a tribute so grateful to bis feelings. He could 
assnre them he should cheerfully continue to render 
every assistance in his power, to the promotion and 
success of the society. ( Loud cheers,)— [The tribute 
was a splendid silver tea pot, beautifully chased, and a 
salver, and bore the following inscription : — “ This tea- 

E ot and salver is presented to Mr. william Perkins, for 
is valuable gratuitous services as honorary secretary 
to the Isle of Thanet Agricultural Association, Decem- 
ber, 1840."] 
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MANGEL WURZEL AND 
SWEDISH TURNIPS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP TIIE FARMER^ MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I should not have sent you this letter had 
I not considered my system of taking up and pre- 
serving mangel wurzel and Swedish turnips more 
economical and therefore a better system than 
either of the answers to " A Constant Reader," 
on the above subject, in your valuable maga- 
zine for the present month. I am aware it is 
too late to be of service to the farmer this season ; 
but it may prove a benefit for the future. I 
have generally grown from 5 to 10 acres per 
year, for more than twenty years; therefore 
you will perceive I have had some little expe- 
rience. 

To the first question I would say, — the middle 
of November is the best time for taking them up : 
if a mild growing autumn, 1 have let them stand 
until the latter end without any injury : they will 
bear a good deal of frost without being spoiled, 
but I think a severe frost deteriorates the quality ; 
certainly it is not a good plan to take them up in 
a frozen state. About a month before I want to 
take them up, I stock the tops with oull or drape 
ewes ; if any of them have teeth long enough to 
bite the root, I break or cot them off with a small 
sharp pair of pincers (they are termed sotting 
pincers) , and If properly done the greater part of 
them will snap off like a piece of glass. The ewes 
will very much improve in condition. If it is 
not convenient to stock them, I employ women to 
break them off by taking hold of a portion with 
each hand and bending them downwards, which 
is much better than cutting them, as by 
entting you are likely to iqjure the crown. I drill 
them on ridges, twenty-seven inches asunder, and 
after the tops are clear off, and I am ready for 
carting, I run a skeleton plough under the ridges, 
which leaves most of them standing where it 
found them, taking care to plough sufficient depth 
not to cut the root. After this process, if they are 
of the right kind— that is, long and clear, with 
very little fangs — two men and two women will 
throw half a dozen rows into the cart quite as fast 
as three carts can get them away, even if they are 
graved or piled in the same odd, which is my 
usual practice. It will require one or perhaps 
two men to pile them as they ought to be piled 
with their crowns outside. My graves are piled 
on the level surface in a triangular form, six feet 
wide by six feet high ; thatch them with stubble, 
and heap them up with earth, one foot at bottom 
and six inches at top, taking care to leave the top 
open for a fortnight or more. For want of this 

J irecaution, a neighbour of mine had a severe loss 
ast year, while I had uot one in a hundred the 
least injured. 

To the last. question I should decidedly say, the 
little earth that comes up with them will do 
more good than barm. If you hare been in the 
habit of growing the short fangy sort, change 
your seed, for I would not grow them if you 
would give me the seed. 

The foregoing remarks will apply equally for 
Swedish turnips. I drill mine on ridges twenty- 
four inches asunder, end if I do not top them with 
the ewes that have been on mange] wurzel tops, I 
ret a man to work with a small hoe,— if he is 
active he will cut them off nearly as fast as he can 
walk ; then run the skeleton plough under the 


rows, the tap root will be cut off, and they will be 
ready to throw into the carts at less than half the 
expense of throwing them in rows, then topping 
and tailing. I use one of Ransome's N. L. 
ploughs, with the mould plate taken off, and as 1 
have no stones, I use a wrought- iron share with a 
wing ten inches wide, and the edge steeled to keep 
it sharp. To those who drill on the flat I would 
suggest a system that has been found to answer 
well in this neighbourhood ; that is, to drill two rows 
at nine inches, then a space of twenty-four inches, 
again two at nine inches, &c. ; by so doing you 
may use the ridge plough in the wide rows, which 
will cause the turnips to grow more freely and be 
fit for the hoe several days earlier; they will 
be more effectually oleaned, and at less expense. 

I will here recommend the uulversal plough or 
ridge scarifier, manufactured by Messrs. Ransoms, 
of Ipswich, and shown at the Cambridge meeting, 
in July last. 

I cannot close without mentioning a circum- 
stance that occurred a few days back. A gentle- 
man from this neighbourhood met with soire 
friends, who reside on the western side of that 
celebrated turnip county, Norfolk, — their conver- 
sation turned on the storing of turnips, and as the 
one from this neighbourhood was at that time 
taking up a very good crop, estimated at near forty 
tons per acre (part of them have been measured 
and weighed) , be gave them a full account of bis 
method and expense, which was ia accordance 
with the foregoing remarks, and his whole cost of 
Upping, tilling, filling the carts (one-horse carts], 
anil graving in the adjoining field, amounted to 
the sum of eight shillings per acre ; while that of 
his friend In Norfolk, on a principle, I suppose, 
similar to the “ Border farmers, amounted to 
twenty-five shillings per acre. Some allowance is 
to be made for the Norfolk farmer having to em- 
ploy an extra man or boy and cart on account of 
distance, but that merely makes at the most two 
shillings per day difference, as I believe horses 
were not included in either case. 

Mr. Editor, I will leave your readers to judge 
for themselves which of the systems arc the best, 
and if I have not been sufficiently explicit, I shall 
be very ready to answer any questions, so far as 
my experience will allow me, and subscribe myself 
Your obedient servant, 

Lincolnshire, Holland, Dec. 1 7th. S. L. 


THE EPIDEMIC. 

Siu, — As the Epidemic has just broken out 
our stock In this county, and as consequently we have 
had little experience concerning it, perhaps some cf 
your Southern eorreapondeats will be kind enough to 
answer me the following queries WhetherAttk 
which have had the distemper arc Habit to take it 
again, or whether cattle-sheds and fields where cattle 
have had the distemper continue long infected br it : 
ia other words, whether fresh bought in cattle, w hick 
have not been infected, are liable to take it from re- 
covered stock, for any considerable length of time 
afterwards ? I may add, that its effects (though bud 
enough) are not so bad as we apprehended before it 
actually made its appearance j and the experience I 
have had in my own stock would lead me high!? to 
commend the report of the English Agricultural So- 
ciety on the subject, which no farmer who hut stack 
ought to be without. 

I am your obedient Servant, 

Dec, 15. A Cumbkjllawd Fa&kxu. 
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FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

IMPERFECT GROWTH OF TURNIPS. 

(from tue bury post.) 

The columns of the provincial newspapers, and 
particularly those in our own county, have been 
filled, during the last week or two, with Reports 
of the proceedings of Farmers* Clubs; many of 
which Societies hold their annual meetings at this 
season of the year. 

The agricultural public have heard and read so 
much lately of these Associations and the bene* 
fit they confer, that any further remarks on the 
advantages to be derived from them might be 
deemed superfluous. Contenting myself, therefore, 
with expressing my regret, that the neighbourhood 
round Bury (a district in my opinion, from the 
intelligence of the occupiers of the lend, pecu- 
liarly suited to such an institution,) is still with- 
out experience of the interest attushing to, and 
the information afforded by a Farmers* Club ; I 
proceed to a few remarks on a subject which has 
engrossed the attention of many of these Societies 
at their last meetings ; viz.— the Turnip crop, 
either In its cultivation, selection of seed, and ex- 
hibition of specimens, or storing of the roots. 
Many farmers, and probably not a few round this 
town who eschew the advantages of a Club, may 
flB y — What have we to learn in the growth of tur- 
nips'!— our soil is favourable— this and the sister 
country have long been celebrated for the cultiva* 
tion of them— and it is waste of time to meet and 
talk over the details of a subject, which we 
already perfectly understand and succeed in l I 
readily admit that Suffolk and Norfolk have long 
been notorious for the quantity of land under cul- 
tivation with this root, and that the tillage is ge- 
nerally good and the crep clean ; to which the strict 
covenants in our leases have greatly contributed— but 
I am far from thinking that we hare reached the 
perfection of root growing, even as it is now prac- 
tised in some other districts; much less, that we 
have attained the ne plus ultra of this branch of 
agriculture. Nay, 1 am not sure that the same 
covenants — which, by compelling a certain amount 
of cultivation, have up to this point so materially 
benefitted the system of turnip husbandry in this 
part of the kingdom— will not, unless lemoved, 
prove a stumbling-block in the way of further 
improvement, by insisting on a certain number of 
plougbings, for which, perhaps, may be advan- 
tageously substituted, on many soils, a more 
effectual and cheaper cultivation by other imple- 
ments. The attention now paid to agricultural 
mechanics by scientific men leads us te expect that 
if not already accomplished (Biddell*a Scarifier on 
heavy land!) it speedily will be. 

But 1 shall be told — 44 Our cultivation of roots 
boa been so long notoriously good that vre require 
proof that there is room for improvement ! — we 
■hall be surprised to hear that the most boasted 
part of Suffolk and Norfolk husbandry may be 
brought nearer perfection ; and if you can convince 
us, that by meeting and discussing the systems of 
otbor counties as well as of this district, or of per- 
sons celebrated for their success in this department 
of husbandry, we can improve our own ; we 
shall not only be surprised, but you will slso furnish 
s strong argument in favour of Farmers’ Clubs, — for 
if we can derive benefit from discussing subjects, 
ira which our practise is already notoriously good, 
we can certainly receive information on those in 
which we can but allow we are defective ?” 


The criteria of • good turnip crop are, quantity and 
quality— as regards the first, the highest estimate 
of crops in thij district is considerably below wbat 
we bear of as obtained by cultivators elsewhere, 
who pay particular attention to root-growing— and 
to quality, I am sure we do not pay sufficient 
attention. 

The discussions at the various Clubs appear te 
have turned chiefly on the ooltivation for tins crop, 
and all of them, so far as I can learn, bays arrived 
at the decision that the land should be prepared as 
much as possible in the autumn. 

In the Mark Lane Express of the 30th of December, 
1839, is a letter from Mr. James Scougall, of Bal- 
gone, in Scotland, in which he gives the details of 
an experiment made between autumn and spring 
cultivation ia the same field. The turnip seed was 
sown at the same time, and in the same way on each 
part, and the turnips (purple- top Swedes) were 
carefully weighed, clean topped and tailed. The 
produce from that part of the field which was cul- 
tivated in the oanal way in the spriog, and which 
Mr. ScongiU. states 44 is more than an average one, 
and is believed to be net inferior to any in the dis« 
trict,” was 25 tons 14 cwts.; and that from the part 
oultivated in the previous autumn, 34 tons 9 cwls. 
per imperial acre— being an increase of 8 tons 8 cwts. 
per sere! 

In the same newspaper, of the dates 3d and 17th 
February, 1840, Mr. Mataon of Wingham, in Kent, 
one of the most celebrated turnip-growers in the 
kingdom, gives his method of cultivation. I should 
state that during the last Smitbfield Club Meeting 
several gentlemen met each evening at tbs rooms 
of tbs English Agricultural Society, in Cavendish 
Square, which ware thrown open for that purpose. 
At one of them Mr. Matson was present, when he 
stated that he could grow from 40 to 45 tons per sere 
of Swedish turnips, clean topped and tailed, of tbs 
quality of those ha bad exhibited at the meeting. Tbia 
statement excited some astonishment, particularly 
amongst the Suffolk and Norfolk gentlemen who 
were present ; and in addition to the aocosnt then 
given by Mr. Matson of his mode of cultivation, be 
was called upon to give fortber details of his sys- 
tem ; which request Mr. Matson complied with in 
the papers named above. Space will not eerve to 
insert those letters ; but it is sufficient to state, that 
Mr. Matson’s is almost entirely a system of autumn 
cultivation, to which be obiefly attributes the great 
weight which he obtains per acre— and wherever 
evidence has been offered at Farmers’ Clubs in these 
counties, of similar cultivation, the result appears to 
have been greatly in favour of the crop. 

Next to improved cultivation, the selection of seed 
of the most approved varieties appears to be very 
essential ; sod here, I think, we are greatly deficient, 
the seed in this county being chiefly grown by cot- 
tagers in tbeir gardens, to whom the selection of the 
roots are left ; or rather no selection is made, but a 
load or two of turnips given to them for that purpose ; 
for even where it is desired to propagate a favourite 
6 took, the individual roots of it are not selected, 
which they ought to be, and none taken but wbat are 
perfect in shape, as well as in size and quality. 

Mr. Matson says, 44 a vast deal depends on the 
preparation of the land, and a great deal on tLe va- 
riety, for without symmetry there will be a great deal 
of deficiency of weight ; for instance, a perfect glo- 
bular turnip of thirty inches in circumference will 
weigh from 12 to 14 lbs. ; a flat turnip, of equal cir- 
cumference, ten or twelve pounds only, making a 
difference of several tons weight per acre .’* In the 
same letter Mr. Matson makes allusion to the quantity 
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per acre wbieh, as 1 bare said, excited ao much 
astonishment at tbe Sinithfield Club Meeting. He 
says “ an earlier preparation of the land is required 
in order to prepare it for so heavy a crop. When I 
say a heavy crop. 1 mean forty tons on a statute acre 
topped and tailed close to tbe bulb. There are many 
who doubt tbe accuracy of that statement ; and in 
order to put that question at rest. I will wager fifty 
pounds that I do produce forty tons per acre of the 
very next growing crop, and on land which has been 
ploughed for the last hundred years, aod the turnips 
shall be of the very beat quality, of the purple-top 
Swedish variety, and which have been transplanted 
by myself for the last thirty years.” Will any 
farmer in Suffolk or Norfolk make’such a challenge, 
or dare to aceept Mr. Mateon*s 1 

Whilst upon the subject of quality in a turnip, I 
canuot refrain from quoting the same gentleman’s 
racy description of a good turnip, ( Mark Lane 
Ex press, 29 1 A June) : — “ By quality 1 do not mean 
that thick-necked monster turnip sometimes shown at 
agricultural meetings, and which excites wonder and 
admiration until it is cut and tasted ; when it turns 
out to he woolly, stringy, juiceless, with ill-flavoured 
flesh, with gigsntio leafage, and sltogatber fit only for 
the descendants of the * Ram of Derbyshire,’ celebra- 
ted in ancient song. No, no ; by quality 1 mean the ful- 
ness of saccharine juice, which delights the palate of 
cattle, and olotbes their hones with flesh at a rate 
akin to railway speed, that gives tbe dear crisp slice 
which flies like glass before tbe knife, aod between 
the teeth of distinguished noblemen, gentlemen, and 
yeomen agriculturists, and of worthy Londoners too, 
whom 1 have seen crowding around my standing at 
tbe Smithfield Cattle Show, munching slice af- 
ter slice, as if they were astonished how very few 
removes it appeared to he from the golden pippin or 
pine apple. I mean that turnip of six, eight, or ten 
pounds, round os a cricket ball, and which melts in 
in the mouth of those unerring judges, the pigs, who 
will absolutely fatten on these Swedes,” &c. 

I fear it will he thought that I am puffing Mr. Mat- 
son’s turnips, but 1 must add another proof of tbe 
importance of growing the very best variety that can 
be obtained, which had I been employed by Mr. Mat- 
son to write his up, I fear would not obtain bis ap- 
probation. Attracted by the glowing description I 
have just quoted, and by the great weight per acre 
that Mr. Matson speaks of, I procured this year 
some of his Swedish seed, both purple and green 
topped ; and although I have not yet asked tbe opi- 
nion of “those unerring judges tbe pigs,” I am per- 
fectly satisfied that both are of very superior qua- 
lity : — but I at the saaoe time ordered some seed of 
Mr. Skirving of Liverpool, who produced tbe largest 
Swedee 1 ever saw at the last Smithfield show, and 
who I see has this year exhibited some of eighteen 
pounda weight at the Liverpool show. I drilled 
these in alternate rows across a field — each kind 
therefore has had precisely an equal chance— and 
although, as 1 have not yet taken up the crop, I can- 
not speak to weight, I am yet convinced that, with 
equal quality , Skirving’s purple-top will beat Matson’s 
purple-top twenty, and bis green-top thirty per oeot! 
is not this ample proof of the advantage of growing 
the best kinds 1 

The exhibition of specimens at Fanners’ Clubs 
tends to spread the knowledge of this — for many 
persons, who in walking over their fields are per- 
fectly satisfied with the quality of their turnips, are 
surprised, when bringing them to these exhibitions, 
to find their neighbours’ so much better. From 
twenty to twenty- five tons per acre is in this district 
considered a capital crop of turnips — but the differ- 


ence between twenty-five tons and forty tons, is, 
making every allowance for quality of land, enor- 
mous' 

1 conclude with an extract from another letter in 
the Mark Ijine Express of loth December, 1839 : 
“ Mr. Barrett, of Ogden, near Altringbam, in 1835, 
produced upwards of 54 tons of mangel to the acre," 
and-—** the successful candidate for (be premium of 
51. offered by tbe Manchester Agricultural Society 
in 1838 bad a crop of six acres, the produce of which 
weighed 39 tons to the acre.” Can any of tbe suc- 
cessful candidates at exhibitions in Suffolk produce 
39 tons to the acrel 

Enough then has been stated to prove that both 
in quantity and quality our root-crops are ca- 
pable of improvement, inasmuch as they are not 
equal to the best growths in other districts— and 1 
have no doubt that the late exhibitions and discnsaioos 
at Farmera’ Clubs will tend spedily to produce that 
improvement by drawing attention to early culti- 
vation and improved quality. Rusncu?. 


ON THE FAILURE OF NITRATE 
OF SODA AS MANURE. 

TO THB EDITOR OF TUB FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Being a constant reader of your excellent 
publication the 41 Farmer’s Magazine,” and referring 
to a letter from David Barclay, Esq., in number 5 
for November of this year, I cannot out express my 
surprise and disappointment, that with so many very 
clever and well-informed agriculturists in the Rape 
of Arundel, no one has stated to you the general 
failure and great loss sustained by the use of nitrate 
of soda on wheat last spring, in a district extending 
from tbe river Aran west, to the Adur east, and from 
the sea-coast south to the Weald of Sussex north, 
comprising every sort of soil, management, and 
situation. 

I am a very bad hand with my pen, and shall 
therefore content myself with stating that the few 
instances of success form the exception to the general 
rule of failure. 

Hoping if you insert this letter in jour next num- 
ber, it may excite some more efficient person to ad- 
dress you on the probable causes of tbe failure 1 have 
referred to, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

IONOR AMI’S. 

Arundel , Sussex, December 19t h, 1840. 


HAND THRASHING MACHINE. 

TO THB EDITOR OP TUB FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Seeing in your magizine of 1st August list, 
an enquiry signed S. T., which is the beat machine 
for thrashing corn, — 1 can recommend the one we have 
in use, which is worked by four men, a man to feed, 
and woman to clear away the straw, and boy to get 
the sheaves : it thrashes about 7 te 8 qrs. wheat, 7 to 
9 qrs. Barley, and 9 to 10 of Oats ; of course all de- 
pending en length of straw . We are now thrashing 
barley, which costa (with cleaning) ts. td. per qr., 
leaving scarcely any grain in tbe straw. We had it 
from Mr. Tillman, Lewes, Sussex ; tbe cost there is 
It/. There are some worked by two men besides 
the feeder, &c.; they are to be had of Mr. UJe— I 
believe is his name — at Newport, Isle of Wight: 
bis cost 13 guiness, which I think dearer than tbe 
other, as you must have the same number of people 
to assist and not thrash so much. 

I remain yours, &c., 

A Native of East Kent. 
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ON DUNGHILLS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DORSET COUNTY 

CHRONICLE AND SOMERSETSHIRE GAZETTE. 

Sir,— M y last communication was based on the 
all-important question — the necessity that every 
effort should be made for increasing tbe pro- 
duction of our native soil ; which should be kept 
in view by landowners, and by all well-wishers to 
agricultural prosperity. 

I am now desirous to draw the attention of 
renting farmers to tbe importance of economy and 
management of farm-yard manure, commonly 
called dung. It h an old saying and true, that 
“ muck is the mother of the mow." My object 
then is, to point out tho enormous waste of 
manure, in the shape of muck, resulting from 
badly constructed farm yards, and by mismanage- 
ment. And first, by way of bint to the landowner, 
there arc but few old farm yards in the western 
part of this county, but aro situated and apparently 
formed for the purpose of washing away into 
brooks and streams this muck. Tbe sites which 
have been selected for tbe sheds, commonly called 
“ linbays,’’ are placed on an eminence, with the 
yard or “ barton" on an inclined plane— frequently 
on a considerable declivity. The consequence is, 
the valuable property of the muck is either wasted 
by evaporation, or washed away by heavy rains 
and by the accumulation of water from tbe roofs 
of the sheds, amounting, when the fall of water is 
heavy, to a flood. This waste of manure, in too 
many instances, goes on throughout the winter. 
What then must be tbe amountof waste and loss ? 
The blood-coloured streams of water, tinged by 
tbe mucilaginous and extractive matter— the 
soluble essence — flowing away throughout a long 
winter, Is tbe best answer. 

It is no novelty to see an accumulation of stable 
dung at the door, or placed near and under (he 
eaves, smoking with excessive fermentation, and 
driving off in a gaseous form, carbonic acid and 
ammoniacal matter— the constituent property of 
good farm-yard manure ; the residue being merely 
woody fibre, and scarcely worth taking away. 
All farm-yard dung, and particularly that from 
high fed cattle, deteriorates from the same cause. 
It is too much the practice, to let the dung accu- 
mulate through the winter till tbe cattle is being 
about to be turned to grass, and then to collect the 
whole into large ** dunghills;" by this practice, 
on badly constructed farm-yards, one-half of the 
quantity, and three-fourths of the quality, is lost to 
tbe farm and to the public. 

The landowner would do well for himself and 
his tenant, by diverting the water from his farm- 
yards, by sbates being fixed to the eaves of the 
buildings ; the tenant would soon discover hit 
interest by preparing layers of soil, from one foot 
to eighteen inches thick, for a base, cast on bis 
dung as soon as made, and seal it down with 
another layer of soil, &c Clay or marl should be 
used for layers, &c., of composts for light and 
gravelly land, and vice versa. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has informed us, that when 
dung heats beyond 100 degrees of Farenhcit 
deterioration commences. He subjoins a test : — 
•• When a piece of paper, moistened in muriatic 
acid, held over the steams arising from a dunghill 
gives dense fumes, it is a certain test that tbe 
decomposition is going too far, for this indicates 
that volatile alkali is disengaged." 

Having given my opinion on the economy of 


farm yard dung, I shall conclude, on the present 
occasion, by detailing the practice I adopt In 
further preparing these compost heaps, preparatory 
to being laid on the land intended for its reception, 
&c. Early in the spring, and when the temperature 
rises, these composts should be well turned and 
mixed : this cannot be too effectually performed. 
When heat is generated in the compost, which is 
generally tbe result in ten days or a fortnight, 
according to the temperature of tho atmosphere, 
they should be re-turned and intimately mixed 
again ; and this process should uot, on any account, 
be neglected ; the non- deterioration of (he manure 
will not be safe till it is well amalgamated with the 
coil intended for cropping. 

I am, Sir, very truly yours* 

A Farmer. 

North-West Somerset , Nov. 21, 1840. 


ON OIL DREGS AS MANURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sut, — As your magazine is made the vehicle of 
communicating intelligence to agriculturists which 
may bo beneficial to them, you will perhaps in- 
dulge mo by inserting tho following remarks. 

In the present day a great deal is said about 
various kinds of manure, but that certainly must 
be the best which makes the land most produc- 
tive. I have tried various kinds, but I find none 
to answer so well as oil dregs; I procured of 
Messrs. Wake and Officer, of Hull, a quantity last 
spring, to drill in with turnips ; I put on about 1 & 
cwt. per acre, with about 6 qrs. of ashes, and I 
find them to be much better than those drilled In 
with bones ; in fact, they arc tbe best piece of 
turnips 1 ever bad, and there is none better in tbe 
neighbourhood. I have drilled about 2 cwt. per 
acre in with ray wheat ; how it will answer re- 
mains yet to be proved. As several farmers have 
tried oil dregs as a manure, perhaps this will 
draw from the pen of some one more able than 
myself some remarks on tbe subject. 

1 am, Sir, yours, 

A Constant Reader. 

N.B. The cost of the dregs was three guineas 
per tou. 


ON THE ERADICATION OF 
COLTSFOOT. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE FARMER^ MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— In one of jour last numbers, I find weeding 
pronounced a remedy for coltsfoot; but perhaps 1 
may be allowed to state that I have repeatedly given 
it a fair trial, and as often have failed in clearing tbe 
land of them. 

Having failed to eradicate them by weeding, I was 
induced to try another experiment, viz., draining my 
land well , which I found perfectly to answer my pur- 
pose. And now having adopted this plan for several 
years with complete success in every case, I venture 
to pronounce it an infollible remedy. So sure am I 
of its efficacy, that I would not fear in the least sow- 
ing any portion of my land that is well drained with 
coltsfoot. 

I nm, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Edward Birch. 

O' oltenhall, near Denbigh , December 19 th, 1840. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAR- 
MER’S MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Editor, — Agriculturists most feci highly 
indebted to Mr. firabyn for the valuable informa- 
tion he has imparted to them in his letter, 
addressed to the Farmer's Magazine, November 
14 th. Mr. Henry Jemmett, of Bur ford, in the 
Farmer’s Magazine for April, stated that Gypsum 
could be easily made ; now that we are informed 
how beneficially it might be applied to our stables, 
which are at busy periods frequently unavoidably 
neglected, I hope Mr. Brabyn, who appears so 
competent to the task, will add to our obligations 
by kindly communicating, through the Farmer's 
Magazine, some easy process that will enable us 
to attain so desirable an object. 

A Devonshire Farmer. 

South Hams, Dec . 2. 


getting an over-dose; this could be very easfiv 
remedied. May I trouble you to inform me ho* 
many gallons of the tar would be sufficient for a& 
English acre, and how it should be used ? I bare 
been thinking that the best plan would be to mix 
the tar with a quantity of fine bog- mould or 
earth. Please to say, would it be fit for potatoes or 
turnips, as those would be my great object : if we 
can have potatoes and turnips, all the others will 
follow. 


ON MOWING WHEAT. 

Sir,— The system of mowing wheat being but letele 
introduced into this county (Beds.), will yon, « 
some of your correspondents, accustomed to it, is- 
form me whether the expense of thrashing it is 
not much greater than when reaped with the sickle, 
and w bat is generally considered a fair price? 

November 13, 1840. Aoricola Bbdfordiexsis. 


ON LIME AS MANURE FOR 
BEANS. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — You will much oblige me by enquiring, 
through the medium of your pages, whether lime 
be good manure for beans ; and if so, at what pe- 
riod it should be applied ? 

Iam, Sir, yotir’s respectfully, 

Aor. 21M, 1840. Hendre Hen. 


ON THE USE OF SAGO. 

Sir,— A great favour would be afforded me, if 
any one among your correspondents could give 
some instructions relative to the use of sago meal 
in fattening pigs ; wbat quantity is required to bo 
given at a uieal, and in wbat manner. The subject 
has been alluded to already in your very useful pub- 
lication, but I should like to hear something more 
explicit. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

A Constant Reader. 


ON THE QUARTER EVIL. 

Si Having cuffered great loase* amongst my 
year old and two year old cattle for some years 
by the disease called the quarter felon or quarter 
ille, I should feel obliged to any of your corres- 
pondents if they would insert fn any number of 
the agricultural magazine published by yon a 
prescription and treatment to prevent or cure that 
most insidious and fatal disorder. 

A Subscriber. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

SiR,-It is now generally understood amongst agri- 
culturists, that thorough-drai&ed land does not produce 
crops of Bean? equal to what it did previous to its 
having undergone that process. If any of your numer- 
ous coiTespondents would, through the medium of your 
valuable and extensively circulated Journal, throw a 
little light on the matter, plainly stating cause and 
effect, and remedy, if any has yet been found, it will 
greatly oblige, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Enquirer. 


ON COAL TAR.— A correspondent says.— I saw 
an account of to experiment on gas or coal tar, 
ana which failed in consequence of the land 


FOREIGN AND ENGLISH LIN- 
SEED CAKE. 


Sir.— I am feeding a quantity of Linseed Cake, both 
Foreign and English : I want to test the q ualities of 
each. Can any of your numerous readers inform me 
the best way to arrive at that poiat, as it is a matter of 
considerable importance to the agricultural world 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, 
Saffron Walden, Nov. 14. A Constant Reader. 


M‘EWAN*S DRAIN PLOUGII.-We were much 
gratified the other day by seeing Mr. M'Ewan’sdrmo 
plough at work .exhibited to a select party oa hn farm 
at Blackdub. The plough was drawn by twelve bosses 
and completed its work in admirable style, forming a 
beautifully cut drain, from 18 to 22 inches deep 14 b- 
ches wide at the top, and 6 inches at the bottom, f*Hy 
prepared Tor the tiles or stones, excepting spots wbm 
the inequalities of the ground required a little paring 
with a spade or scoop, to regulate the level; and as t 
proof of the efficacy of it, we may mention that Means. 
Drummond, of the Agricultural Museum, have mace re- 
ceived orders for several, from gentlemen who witnemed 
lU performance. To the agriculturist a very ram 
saving of expense must result from the use of the 
plough ; for we are told, that after allowing the usual 
rate for men and horses, &c., 2d. per rood, of 36 yards 
covers all expenses of cutting. Mr. M’Eweo the 
spirited in venter has, with his own men and bones, 
thoroughly drained 50 statute acres in one season, with 
a dram in every furrow. 


Agriculturists may not be generally aware of the 
existence of an apparatus for preparing food for cattle 
by steam. Indeed the fact that few have such an article 
must prove an ignorance of its existence, or, wbat is 
worse, a blindness to their own interests, in not edoptbr 
the system, if they really know that it doe* exk/Wt 
had the pleasure of seeing one in operation a few weeks 
ago at the farm at Fardalehill, near Kilmarnock, 
possessed by Mr. Warner Barr, and for cheapness 
(little morethan what would be required to set up a 
common boiler) and simplicity of construction, with the 
incalculable advantages derivable from its nee, in ike 
production of a healthy and nutritious descriptmu of 
food, we should say that it cannot be equalled hvwv 
other substitute. A bushel of oats was thoroughly 
boiled m twenty-five minutes, potatoes and turnips m 
fifteen and eighteen minutes respectively, while the 
same fuel would have served to boil twenty bushels of 
any sort of food. But a saving of time and fuel are act 
the only advantages ; for, during the preparation of the 
different kinds of food, a substance closely membhac 
tar, and of an extremely poisonous nature, was throws 
out, which m the common boiling process most be 
amalgamated with the food, and therefore etanot hut 
b, pnjwtiml to the hetliii of MUle.-Sc«fe* Ptfr, 
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SU88EX CATTLE. 

We have been favoured with the following com- 
munication from Mr. Selmes of Beckley : — 

It will be in the recollection of all breeders of 
cattle, that at the Oxford meeting in July, 1830, I 
challenged any breeder to show 100 head of cattle, 
(bred by himself, and In his own possession) which 
challenge was accepted by Earl Spencer, with 100 
of his “ short-horns.” I have now just sold six of 
the oxen which were exhibited in September 1839, 
in the yoke (being part of the 100) having continued 
to work till the first \oeek in the following Novem- 
ber, since which time they have lived on grass, hay, 
and 73llbs. of oil-cakes, with 42 bushels of turnips 
each. 

The prices of the six oxen are as under : — 


No. 1 £55 0 0 

2 54 0 0 

3 54 0 0 

4 53 0 0 

5 62 10 0 

G 49 0 0 


From this statement the breeders and feeders of 
the different descriptions of cattle will be enabled 
to form some idea of the merits of Sussex cattle. 


CALENDAR OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR JANUARY. 

The remarks with which our December notice 
opened (see page 470) were not inappropriate, for 
frost of considerable severity has occurred at several 
periods of the month ; snow also came on the 
16th after three days of very reduced temperature, 
with a strong current from the north-east. The 
ground became perfectly bard, and as the wind 
lulled to a calm, no drifts bad formed to the present 
time. But more of this hereafter. It would be 
i ntereating, were there a possibility, to compare the 
variarions of temperature which are experienced 
in situations by no means remote from each other. 

On the morning of December 15, our night 
thermometer indicated six degrees of frost (26° 
Farenheit.) In a garden not more than a mile 
from ours, perhaps rather higher, but certainly on 
a more clayey soil, the mercury was depressed 9 
degrees. We have already read of 14°. A 
regular report is given from accurate registers 
taken in the Horticultural Society’s garden at 
Chiswick, which seems to prove that the tem- 
perature is lower than we observe it to be ; and 
during the intense frost of 1838, the differences in 
several localities were surprising. 

Shall we ever be enabled to unravel these 
mysteries ? Our instruments*tell us of “ by-gone 
conclusions, ” but reveal nothing of causes ! 

But though little can be said hereon, we may 
safely revert to effects ; and therefore, as far as 
appearances may be relied on, never we believe 
did nature assume a form more promising either 
in garden or Acid. The weather has been season- 
ably h ne and propitious, and the gardener has had 
opportunity to effect every object either of science, 
alio *»r, or protection. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

We might safely refer to page 470, col. li, for 
directions, which woold equally apply to January 
prospectively.; but all our present readers may 
iot have the number at command ; and therefore,— 
>bscrvinf that the condition of the ground and 


atmosphere must decide at the time,— we say 
that, at different periods of the month, ground may 
be trenched , double digged, or simply turned and 
ridged ; and it wili be advisable to prepare plots 
in fields or orchards for potatoes in a way which 
we know wiU provide a permanent staple. 

Twtf the piece— then open a trench, and 
aseertain to what depth the best surface-soil 
extends. Do not raise any that is clayey, 
gravelly or intractable, but turn that defective 
subsoil a spit deep ; then invert the grass turf 
upon it and cover, or pave the bottom of the 
trench with it. Scatter common salt, or rather 
nitrate of soda, over the turves, and return the good 
earth, or a corresponding quantity of that from 
an adjoining trench. Thus proceed till all the 
piece is trenched. 

The theory of humus, and humic acid, acquires 
stability j and on this, we refer the reader to an 
erudite article by Professor Sprengel, published in 
the last number of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

Humus is in fact found abundantly in all our 
old duog-mixens, and in old black garden earth. 
It is a result of the gradual decomposition of 
vegetable and animal remains. As it contadns a 
substance little soluble in water, but which 
readily and abundantly unites with soda and 
potassa, writers are in the habit of calling it an 
acid, “ humic odd”.' but the expression is at the 
best lax, and conveys erroneous ideas. We do 
not mean to deny the fact of a chemical union 
taking place between the substance in question 
and alkalies ; because we have obtained practical 
assurance, that a piece of black spit-dung, after it 
has yielded all the colouring matter which water, 
cold or hot, can extract from It, will, on the ap- 
plication of a very small portion of a solution of 
pearlashes, or common soda, produce a liquid of 
a deep brown colour ; proving that the alkali has 
extracted something from the dung which was 
previously insoluble. But this alone, in the 
absence of effervesence, or other known chemical 
phenomena, will not convince us that this 
colouring substance is necessarily an scid. 

But leaving this question of doubt to be solved 
by future experiments, we come to the point which 
the facts already established indicate to ^bo 
essential. 

The food qf plants should, in a great degree, be 
laborated within the soil ; thus, stable or farm- 
yard dung ought to be deposited deep in the soil, not 
fresh indeed, but in a state ef semi-decomposition : 
it will then be brought without loss of Its essential 
gases, to a condition which the plant delights in, 
and on which its vital energy is displayed most 
advantagsously. 

By preparing a plot of fresh meadow for pota- 
toes in the manner above described, we provide 
an ample supply of decomposable matter for that 
crop ; and by super-adding a neutral nitrate , to the 
extent of one pound to every square rod or pole 
of reversed grass surface, we give the two 
substances so in contact, the opportunity slowly 
and gradually to decompose each other ; in which 
decomposition the nitrogen of the nitrous acid will 
produce ammonia, by union with the hydrogen of 
water ( which must be present, and is always an 
active electrising agent), and the humus of tbe 
soil is dlssolyed by the action of the soda, a base 
of the decomposed nitrate. This we deem an 
approach to the theory of the efficacy of saltpetre 
nod nitrate of soda ; and If chalk or mild lime be 
present in the tell, jest in proportion, we suggest, 
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will be tbe activity with which these disturbances 
and new combinations arc effected. The following 
passage is extracted from Dr. Sprengel’s paper on 
Animal Manures noticed above. 

“ If we manure a field with fresh horse-dung, 
and sow it immediately after with corn, it 
frequently happens that the plants turn black and 
appear charred : this always arises from the 
portion of the ammonia produced from the dung 
which has not been neutralised by humic acid. 
This blackening of plants is erroneously regarded 
as tlje effect of smut ; it is most likely to happen 
when a soil very deficient in humus has been 
manured with horse-dung. In order, therefore, 
that none of the ammonia may be lost in the form 
of gas, it will always be found the most advisable 
to apply fresh horse-dung where the soil is 
richest in humus ; for so the manure has an useful 
effect on the component parts of the soil, rendering 
the humic acid more soluble.'’ 

We cite this passage with the two-fold object of 
showing what the modern theory is — and to give 
an opportunity to say that ammonia (the volatile 
alkali, or common smelHng salts) acts equally on 
black spit-dung, as do soda and potassae — and it 
exerts a more destructive power on vegetable 
bodies, if it come directly in contact with their 
leaves or roots. We once had ocular proof of 
this, in attempting to remove the turtle insect, or 
brown scale, from a small cape jasmin (gardenia). 
After vain attempts to clean the leaves and foot- 
stalks, the plant was covered with a close vessel, 
to which a small volume of ammoniacal gas was 
introduced ; after a few seconds the vessel was 
lifted, and the foliage was found to have acquired 
an intense bluish-green tint ; it was very beautifnl 
at first, but the leaves speedily afforded proofs of 
the injury their organisation had received, all 
shrank and fell, and tbe plant never recovered. 

This deep tint forcibly calls to recollection the 
rich dark colour imparted to grass, by nitrate of 
soda prudently applied, and it tends to corrobo- 
rate the idea before suggested, that the nitrate is 
decomposed, and its add also, the nitrogen of 
which unites with hydrogen, and produces ammo- 
nia. Soot develops much ammonia, if blended 
with lime, and its due application is productive of 
deep vordnre ; it also acts destructively if misap- 
plied ; a neighbour killed all his strawberries In 
1831), by a free top-dressing of coal-soot. 

These facts lead to analogical reasoning, if they 
go no farther. 

Land prepared as directed, by trenching and 
turfing, will produce a great crop of potatoes ; 
but in the following season it should be manured 
with dung, for the Brasslca kind of plants. 

Small Rhubarb plants can now be forced under 
pots covered with warm dung, as also a second 
plot of sca-kale for succession. 

Sow, if tbe ground be free and pretty dry, rows 
of peas, beans, carrots, onions, also a little hardy 
lettuce, and radish seed. The grand admirable is 
the best of all lettuces ; it is extremely rich and 
tender, and grows to nn immense slue ; but we 
only name this prospectively, because the season 
is still too early for so delicate a variety. 

Earth up all growing crops, and stick peas, 
first, with short spruce fir-bows, if obtainable* 

At the end of January, plant out a good number 
of York-Vanack, or other cabbage plants from the 
nursery beds. 

Keep Mushroom beds deeply coveted with 
straw, they must be effectually protected from 
frost. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

If the weather prove long fiuc, and mild, goose- 
berry bushes may enlarge their buds, in that caec 
prune them ; as also raspberry plants, and car- 
rant trees, but otherwise desist till February ; our 
general remarks on pruning will be deferred till 
then, as we disclaim the use of the knife till there 
be signs of activity in the buds of any tree. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Keep the pine ttove moist and warm ; never, as 
we observed last month, suffering a plant to flag, 
because if it once become torpid, premature 
fruit is the inevitable result. 

The Vinery for early fruit, should now enjoy 6*2° 
by fire, and be freely steamed, and the rods sy- 
ringed. Every day, frosty or not, adds energy to 
the sun ; 1840 was perhaps an exception, iu con- 
sequence of the almost incessant rain and gloom. 
The ground also was so drenched with water, that 
it required the splendid sun, lively wind, and total 
absence of rain during March, to rectify the mis- 
chief already produced. 

GREENHOUSE. 

The keen wind, and really severe frost, (now 
at 21°) demand some care, and as we directed n 
December, “ a degree or two by fire, above 32 
of Farenheit" but no more, must be maintained ; a 
dry house, and very sparing supply of water, arc 
chief points of security. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN 

admits of few operations excepting those of pro- 
tection. All the best evergreens should have 
heaps of leaves around them, aud among the 
branches. 

CffAeso/'AfoM laid double, about Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, Kalmias, Arbutuses, Aucuhas, aud other 
hardy plants, would prevent much disfigurement. 

Beds of Tulip t, and indeed of all bulbs and tubers 
should be covered with Utter, or by laying hur- 
dles flat and supported over them to the height of 
a few inches, to be covered with mats as wanted. 
Light frames might be prepared for the express 
purpose, and being kept ready, would obviate much 
litter. 

The protection of evergreens in the event of 
frost or even recurring light snow, is of consider- 
able moment. Thousands of trees were lost in 
1838 by the intensity of frost ; but in winters of 
Uttle severity, many fine laurels and laurustincs 
are scalded and disfigured by a powerful sun acting 
upon masses of snow on the leaves. It was 
Gilbert White, of Selbourne, who first strenuously 
urged the necessity of beating off the snow from 
the branches, with long poles or whisks, crc the 
the sun bad acted on it. 

Let us re-urge this expedient, for wc have 
proved it efficacy. 

Dec . 18. 


DRILLS. 

TO TUE EDITOR OF THE FARMER'S MACAZINF. 

Sin, — May I beg leave to ask, through tbe medium 
of your widely circulated Magazine, for a little in- 
formation respecting a drill so highly spoken of in 
your December number, by the president of the Lan- 
caster Agricultural Society — where it may he p-o- 
cured — at what cost — and" what advantages it pos- 
sesses over common drills 1 Au early answer would 
much oblige, A Constant Reader and 

Dec, 21, 1840, Camrmdofsbire Farmer. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
DECEMBER. 

As to farm labours, this is perhaps one of the most 
unimportant periods of tbe year, yet tbe events which 
have taken place tbis month in the agricultural world 
are in every way worthy of particular observation. 
In tbe first place, one of tbe most important features 
has been tbe extraordinary fiueuess of tbe weather 
throughout England, which has bad a most beneficial 
influence upon tbe whole vegetable creation; in- 
deed, we scarcely ever recollect a corresponding 
season in which so few obstructions have been expe- 
rienced by our farmers, in the prosecution of their 
necessary occupations, as that forming the subject 
of 'this report. Our numerous correspondents in 
different quarters have transmitted to us tbe most 
gratifying intelligence, relative to tbe young wheat- 
plants — they one and all stating, that they are looking 
remarkably strong and healthy, even in exposed 
situations ; while, in the hollows, they have been 
well protected from the cold north-easterly winds by 
the late fine falls of snow, none of which have been 
of sufficient depth to cause any serious incon- 
venieuce to our graziers, except, indeed, in some 
instances iu tbe feus of Lincolnshire. But we are 
happy to observe tbe casualties have been by far Less 
numerous than we have had occasion to notice on 
some previous occasions. 

It has been a general subjectof remark of late, that 
the past has proved one of the finest seed times recol- 
lected for s series of years past ; hence, one great 
step has been obtained towards realizing a good crop 
in 1841. Tba soil, too, has been found to work re- 
markably well, even in those damp and low parts 
which are usually cultivated with considerable 
trouble and a large outlay of capital. We have 
likewise to intimate, (bat tbe flail and thrashing- 
machines have been actively employed during the 
whole of the month, and that the produce baa been, 
on the whole, much more extensive than was at one 
time anticipated. 

From Scotland, we learn that the weather has proved 
excessively severe, but by no means unseasonable ; 
while the epidemic, so much complained of in Eng- 
land, has been committing the greatest devastation 
amongst both beasts snd sheep. This circumstance, as 
a necessary consequence, has had the effect of causing 
unusually high prices to be demanded for both fat 
and store stock, and created no little alarm amongst 
tbe owners. The various markets have been toler- 
ably well, but not to say heavily, supplied with 
wheat, the quality of which has been very superior ; 
good heavy samples have sold readily at an enhance- 
ment of fully Is. per qr., and the value of the secon- 
dary kinds, as also of other qualities of grain, has 
been well maintained. 

Throughout Ireland the young wheats are repre- 
sented as lookiug very promisiug, but there has been 
a great comparative decrease in the produoe on being 
submitted to tbe process of thrashing. Wheat has 
produced a fair inquiry, but otherwise the demand 
has been very inanimate. 

In the whole of our provincial districts, as also at 
Mark Lane, there baa been a considerable revival in 
tbe wheat trade, owing, in some measure, to tbe 
alight falling off in the receipts, while an advance of 
from la. to 3s. per qr. has been readily obtained for 
all descriptions. The best malting barley baa im- 
proved Is. per qr., grinding and distilling sorts 
remaining stationary. In malt no variation worthy 
of mgioe bis taken place. Oats have come alowly 


to hand from all parts, and their quotations have 
been well maintained. Beans, peas, and flour as 
last noted, with a limited amount of business 
passing. 

The holding of the Sraitkfield Club Cattle Show 
has, as usual, attracted considerable attention from 
agriculturists ; but it is to be observed that, owing 
to the so much complained of epidemio, the numbers 
of fat stock brought forward were by no means so 
numerous as we have had the pleasure of noticing 
on many previous occasions. However, the beasts 
and sheep well merited the prizes awarded to them, 
and exhibited the greatest skill on the part of their 
owners. Whilst on this subject, we would respect- 
fully beg to call the attention of tbe noble supporters 
of the above mentioned society, to the necessity there 
is for the formation of a class for beasts which may 
have been fattened on succulent food only. This is, 
we are aware, the view now held by some of tbe 
leading graziers, hence its accomplishment is a mat- 
ter of no mean importance. 

The following is our monthly statement of the sup- 
plies and prices of fat stock exhibited and sold in 
Smithfield cattle market. — The supplies of beasts 
have amounted to 15,021 ; of sheep, 94,000 ; of 
calves, 994; and of pigs, t,540 ; while the prices 
have ranged as follows : — Beef, from Ss. 4d. to 5s. 
8d ; mutton, 4s. to 5s. 4d. ; veal, 5s. to 6s. ; and 
pork, 4s. to 5s. 2d. per 81bs. to sink tbe offals. 

On each market day tbe general quality of the 
stock has been unusually inferior, in consequence of 
which the finest descriptions have commanded au 
increased sale at exceedingly high prices ; indeed , 
those of tbe best Scots, Devons, and runts have been 
higher than for a series of years past, and the whole 
of them have been readily taken off. For other kinds 
of stock there has been a steady enquiry at tolerably 
remunerative currencies. A large portion of the 
stock has come very lame to market, but not so much 
ont ot condition in that respect as last month. 

▲ STATEMENT and COMPARISON of the SUP- 
PLIES and PRICES of FAT STOCK, exhibited 
and sold in Smithfibld Cattle Marxist, on 
Monday, December 30, 1889, and Monday, Decem- 
ber 28, 1840. 

Atper Sib*. to sink tk$ offals. 


Dec. 30, 1830. 

Dec. 28, 

1840. 

s. 

d. e. d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Course & inferiorBeasts 3 

OtoS 6 

.. 3 

2 to 3 

4 

Second quality do 8 

8 3 10 

.. 3 

6 

3 

10 

Prime large Oxen 4 

0 4 6 

.. 4 

0 

4 

8 

Prime Scots, Ac 4 

8 5 0 

.. 4 

10 

5 

0 

Coarse A inferior Sheep 3 

6 4 0 

.. 3 

8 

4 

0 

Second quality do 4 

2 4 4 

. 4 

2 

4 

4 

Prime coarse woollcd do. 4 

6 4 10 

.. 4 

6 

4 

10 

Prime Southdown do. . 4 

10 5 0 

. 4 

10 

5 

0 

Large coarse Calves .. 5 

0 5 4 

.. 5 

4 

5 

6 

Prime small ditto 5 

6 6 0 

.. 5 

8 

6 

0 

Lnrte Hogs 4 

2 4 8 

.. 4 

2 

4 

6 

Neat small Porksrs 4 10 5 0 

•trPPLIKB. 

.. 4 

8 

5 

0 

Dec. 30, 1830. 

Beasts 1,900 

Dec. 28, 1840. 
2,513 

Calves 

Pigs 

18,000 

212 

364 

21,510 

59 

497 



Tbe arrivals of slaughtered meat from various 
quarters up to Newgate and Leaden ball msrketa, 
have been very limited since our last, and of inferior 
quality, whilst the enquiry has proved steady at full 
prices. 

O 
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REVIEW OF THE CORN TRADE 

DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


The commencement of 1840 was not very pro- 
pitious to the agricultural interest, and conse- 
quently not very favourable to the community at 
large. The harvest of 1839, which succeeded one 
of a very inferior description, was deficient in 
quantity, and generally the quality of the grain 
was lighter than usual, and in some degree da- 
maged. From the large quantity of foreign grain, 
which had been entered for home consumption 
during the year 1839, and the large deliveries of 
inferior and light grain with which all our great 
markets of consumption were supplied in the be- 
ginning of the year, which has been just now 
brought to its conclusion, a decline took place 
in the value principally of wheat and oats, the 
prices then obtained not being in many instances 
remunerating to the growers of British grain. The 
corn trade remained in this depressed state so 
long as farmers generally had any grain to sell ; 
and vast quantities of foreign grain continued to 
be imported and landed under Her Majesty's 
lock, it having been perfectly obvious that this 
state of corn affairs could not continue until the 
new crop, however brilliant the appearances of it 
were, could be brought to market. A good deal 
of foreign grain was entered during the spring 
months for home use, on the payment of duties 
fair to the public revenue, and protective of the 
home producers ; and these foreign supplies for a 
while were fully equal to the demand, and pre- 
vented for a time the occurrence of such an im- 
rovement in value as was necessary to pay the 
ome grower for the deficiency in his crops. 
During the months of July and August, the far- 
mer’s difficulties were again augmented by an un- 
natural advance, occurring chiefly in wheat, which 
permitted immense farther entries of foreign 
wheat to be made on the payment of only nominal 
duties ; although it must be admitted by all, that 
these large foreign supplies were absolutely ne- 
cessary to the wants of the community, still it is 
equally evident, that the foreign proprietors of that 
grain should have been charged for the use of our 
markets with duties on importations, at all events, 
commensurate with the taxes, direct and indirect, 
which are imposed on our own farmers. Taking 
the mean value of wheat, on the average of years, 
so low as 508. per quarter, an import duty of 15s. 
per quarter would not be more than the duties 
imposed on various descriptions of foreign manu- 
factured goods, when imported for consumption 
in the United Kingdom. Thirty per cent, of duty 
on the original value of foreign goods, is consi- 
dered a fair and necessary protection to our 
own manufactures of similar descriptions of 
goods, and the importers, knowing the amount of 
duty to be paid by them on the importation of 
these goods, purchase their supplies, in an equal 
proportion, cheap abroad ; and thus the foreign 
manufacturer, and not the British consumer of 
this description of goods, pays an adequate tax 
into our exchequer for the use of our markets of 
consumption. To apply the same rule to grain, 
when its importation becomes necessary, would 
only be an act of common justice ; and had it been 
generally practiced during the last two or three 
years, the revenue would have shown a very dif- 
ferent result to its present state, and the Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer might again have been 
compelled to consult the House of Commons res- 
pecting the best channel for the disposal of its 
surplus. Fifteen pounds are considered a just and 
adequate protection to the home manufacturer, 
(and this is in many instances the duty levied) on 
the importation of fifty pounds worth of foreign 
manufactured goods ; and fifteen shillings of duty 
on the importation of fifty shillings worth of 
foreign wheat, would be only a proportional pro- 
tection to the British agricultural interest. Our 
farmers are charged with the same amount of 
indirect and direct taxes, whether their crops be 
good or bad — whether the prices obtained for them 
be remunerating, or destructive to their property 
embarked in agricultural pursuits, whilst the fo- 
reign proprietor of grain seldom pays any but 
nominal duties on his agricultural produce con- 
sumed in our markets. However very absurd 
this may appear to be, and actually is, still it most 
unfortunately is the practice of the corn system of 
the United Kingdom, and what is still much more 
extraordinary — it has the sanction of the British le- 
gislature. During the years 1838 and 18S9, the 
crops of all descriptions of grain were notoriously 
deficient both in quantity and quality, and as we 
have already said, large foreign supplies became 
absolutely necessary to make good tbe deficiency 
occasioned by two bad crops. The anti-corn law 
lecturers have had a fatal stab inflicted on tbeir anti- 
national doctrines by this circumstance ; for the 
export commerce of the British Empire has not, in 
the slightest degree, been increased with those foreign 
nations and states, from whom these large sup- 
plies of foreign grain and flour have been drawn. 
On the contrary, money for commercial purposes 
has been rendered unusually scarce, and conse- 
quently dear at home, by the very large specie 
remittances which have been made to the foreign 
landed proprietors of those countries from which 
the foreign supplies of agricultural produce have 
been received, and thus a serious depreciation has 
occurred in the value of almost every description 
of property within the empire. This money re- 
turns not again to this country ; for the consump- 
tion of British manufactures by the serfs of Poland, 
where the best wheats are grown, is at no time of 
any moment, consisting as it does chiefly of old 
thrown-off clothes of the English peasantry, whilst 
in the United States of North America, a duty in 
most instances of fifty per cent, is levied on the im- 
portation there of certain descriptions of British- 
manufactured goods. There the landed proprie- 
tors complain of the British corn laws, because 
they give in oor own markets occasionally a pre- 
ference to agricultural produce of our own growth 
over that of foreign nations, and thus, as they as- 
sert, deprive them of an excellent market for the 
surplus of their agricultural produce, to tbe amount 
of forty millions of dollars annually. No doubt 
tbe ruin of our agricultural interest they would 
consider but of little consequence, if the object of 
their ambition could only be obtained by this 
sacrifice of the best interest of the United King- 
dom. When, however, the immense value of 
lauds in this empire is taken into consideration, 
amounting, as it doss, to upwards of three 
thousand millions sterling! and as it is perfectly 
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notorious that the value of this property depends 
on efficient protection being at all times extended 
to the produce of our own lands, it is impossible 
to fancy that the legislature can commit such an 
act of national suicide as to repeal the corn laws, 
under the protection of which every interest in 
the country prospers. In commercial and manu- 
facturing pursuits of every description, the capital 
embarked certainly does not amount to two hun- 
dred and fifty millions in all ; and surely it would 
be bad policy to sacrifice agriculture to commerce 
under such circumstances. But, as we have already 
repeatedly shewn, trade universally suffers by the 
depression of agriculture, and to repeal the corn 
laws and render the foreign corn trade entirely free, 
would, in a few years, be attended by general ruin. 
The wages of labour would be placed ou an equality 
with the price of bread, and nt least one half of the 
people, who are now receiving good wages, would 
soon be thrown entirely out of employment. The 
productive classes of society sure however perfectly 
convinced of this fact, and public meetings, there- 
fore, to petition Parliament for tho repeal of the 
protection now given by the law to the agricultural 
interest, are not attended by any of them. They 
generally are satisfied with the wages paid to them 
under the present system, and they desire no 
change in their present circumstances whieh is 
not founded on practice. They prefer certainty t > 
theory, and consider it better to receive good 
wages for working and manufacturing for con- 
sumers at home, than, by destroying the means of 
the home consumers to pay for the articles they 
are in the habit of using, to depend on foreign 
consumers to make good to i hem that deficiency 
in their employment, which the ruin of tho agri- 
cultural interest would inevitably entail on them. 
During the last three years the bullion in the Bank 
of England has been reduced from nearly twelve 
millions sterling to little more than three millions, 
and this unfortunate state of our monetary system is 
entirely the consequence of the large importations 
of foreign grain, to which we havo been subjected 
during the same period. Had the money paid to 
foreigners for the necessaries of life been expended 
amongst our own farmers, it would at this moment 
have been in productive circulation at home — would 
have been extending our internal commercial pur- 
suits — would have been increasing agricultural im- 
provements — and would have been adding con- 
siderably to the present rates of the wages of 
labour by the increase which it must, from neces- 
sity, have occasioned in the means of productive 
employment. It would have been, in part, the 
means of rendering millions of acres of land, at 
present in a perfect state of nature, productive, 
and consequently useful to the community at large. 
It would have been encouraging the consumption 
of all things necessary, and thus extending our 
commercial pursuits. It would, In short, have 
been spreading blessings and benefits throughout 
the British Empire, and would have given perfect 
and satisfactory evidence of the necessity of con- 
tinuing our present protective system in commerce, 
shipping, and above all in agriculture. Two bad 
harvest seasons have subjected us to many diffi- 
culties, which two good crops however will remove 
entirely. The last crop was an abundant one, both 
in quantity and in quality, and another one of the 
sam c description will »gain place everything on a 
proper foundation. The repeal of the corn laws, 
however, would not only perpetuate the existing 
scarcity of money, but would annually add to our 
pecuniary *ants, until poverty superseded wealth, 


and misery became the lot of the present happy 
and flourishing population ; whilst under their pro- 
tective influence, the progress of agricultural im- 
provement must eventually render us, not only 
independent of foreign supplies of the necessaries 
of life, but also increase our foreign commerce by 
the supply of many of our southern colonies and 
possessions with the surplus growth of our own 
fields. Wise laws must produce these effects, and 
if the crop of 1841 only should be equal to the last 
one, we shall soon afterwards have no occasion 
to reduce the value of property and of wsges 
at home, bv exchanging the precious metals for 
foreign grain. During the month which has now 
closed, our markets generally were so plentifully 
supplied with foreign wheat in particular, that 
prices, on the average, have declined considerably 
more than was generally anticipated two months 
ago ; but the deliveries from our home growers 
were rather small, and the decline in the value of 
this article, therefore, was of the less consequence 
to our farmers and tenants. Before the end of the 
month, however, a re-action to the extent of two or 
three shillings per quarter occurred in the value 
of the best descriptions of British wheats, and the 
markets generally assumed, at all events, a more 
healthy appearance. As the wages of labour have 
not yet been materially reduced by the scarcity of 
money and the cheapness of grain, a steady con- 
sumption may be fairly anticipated during the re- 
mainder of the present corn season, and all classes 
must profit by this fortunate circumstance. The 
means of the consumers being fully equal to the 
present value of all the necessaries of life, and the 
last harvest having been most plentiful, and of 
excellent quality, wc consider the future prospects 
of the agricultural interest as cheering, and in all 
respects satisfactory, whilst their prosperity must 
be of much advantage to manufacturers, and to all 
the industrious classes of society. It will prevent 
any farther exportation of money to foreign nations 
in payment for the necessaries of life, and the 
capital thus profusely, we may say, squandered 
away, will be retained within the Empire — will be 
employed in giving productive labour to the people, 
and thus circulating profitably amongst the com- 
munity. The value of everything depends entirely 
on the demand for it ; when labonr is in demand 
wages are good, and thus the consumption of all 
the necessaries and of some of the luxuries of life 
are proportionably increased from this circumstance. 
Throughout all the manufacturingdistricts the con- 
sumption of goods has been increased, and this de- 
mand mustbc still farther improved by themeans to 
pay, which the late valuable crop has conferred on 
the landed interest. British society is at present in a 
flourishing condition generally, and the wealth of 
the nation is annually Increased. Yearly now are 
large tracts of land, almost in all quarters, which 
previously had been useless, brought forward into 
cultivation, and made useful to the people. Under 
the protective influence of the corn laws, these im- 
provements roust rapidly increase, (for many mil. 
lions of acres are still in a state of wildness,) 
nntil the United Kingdom be enabled to support 
far more than the double of her present popula- 
tion. 'The science of agriculture itself, under the 
auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, and of many other patriotic associations, 
is progressing also so rapidly, and the know- 
ledge being acquired in the best means of tillage 
is so very considerable, that the same fields 
which produced grain a quarter of a century ago, 
now yield at least a quarter, or even one-third 
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more in quantity, and of far better quality than 
they did a few years since. These are certain 
benefits, and tboy may bo said to be still only in 
their infancy, for it is not possible even to fancy 
the limit to agricultural improvements, under the 
science, attention and capital, which are now in 
all quarters applied to them. The proposed new 
county of Victoria, when it arises out of the 
wastes in Norfolk and Lincolnshire, will of itself 
add greatly to the present agricultural wealth of 
the empire ; and there are many other districts of 
equal importance throughout Great Britain, 
which now require the art and labour of man to 
reclaim them from, we may say, the wilderness, 
hut which are also equally capable of being ren- 
dered highly valuable to the general interest. The 
conversion of useless lands into cultivation, even 
should it be attended by no greater advantage, 
should he persevered in, because it must give *n 
additional quantity of productive labour to the 
people, and also because it must in a very mate- 
rial degree limit the very expensive and anti-na- 
tional system of encouraging the emigration of 
the most enterprising, and consequently the most 
valuable portion of the agricultural community. 
The field for much greater improvements in agri- 
culture than those which have been already effected, 
is nearly boundless ; but without (due encourage- 
ment it cannot make the rapid progress of which 
it is so capable, and strong corn laws alone can 
give that degree of protection, which is so neces- 
sary to its successful prosecution. To render the 
people as independent as possible of foreign sup- 
plies of grain, is the true road to their general 
prosperity. There is now, at all events, a pros- 
pect that after the present corn season, the im- 
portations from abroad will be considerably less 
than they have been for several years past. The 
last crop was luxuriant in every way, and a 
better winter seed time than the last has seldom 
indeed been experienced. We are persuaded that 
the check given towards the close of December 
to the winter wheats, muRt be very beneficial to 
their future growth. It has checked their luxu- 
riant appearance no doubt, but it has proportion- 
ately given strength to them at the roots, and thus 
leaves, at all events, the prospect of another 
favourable crop. 

Although the fanners did not deliver barley 
very freely during the month of December, still 
the supply continued to be more than equal to the 
demand, and sales could not bo generally effected 
unless at declining prices. Considering the supe- 
rior quality of the last barley crop, it is certainly 
at the present time beneath its intrinsic worth, 
and still consumers of manufactured barley find 
no reduction in the prices of any description of 
its extract. This subject is one of much impor- 
tance, and it has often been our duty to caII the 
attention of our agricultural readers to a point so 
very interesting to tho community at large. To 
encourage the consumption of barley ought moft 
certainly to be an object of every person wishing 
well to the general prosperity, and that the con- 
sumption of malt alone may be doubled docs not 
admit of any doubt. The imposition of twelve 
millions sterling of duties annually on manufac- 
tured barley, to the real foundation of the obstruc- 
tions which the barley farmer meets with in the 
sale of his crops. That duty to the same nmount 
would be annually paid into the treasury, under a 
widely different system of excise collection, the 
experience of the past most sufficiently establishes ; 
and that the alteration in the mode of imposing it 


would eventually doable the quantity of barley 
now consumed in the manufactured articles of 
beer and British spirits, can be perfectly proved by 
facts. When that administration existed, of 
which the Duke of Wellington was the head, the 
beer duty was entirely repealed, and the impost 
on malt itself was also reduced from 34s. 9d. to 
20s. per qr. This was a hold measure of finance, 
hut its success was more than equal to the nerve 
displayed by his Grace in attempting the alteration. 
On the high duty system the annual payment into 
the treasury from malt, seldom exceeded, bnt was 
oftener under, two millions eight hnndrcd thou- 
sand pounds, whilst by the reduction of the duty 
it has ever since exceeded five millions sterling ; 
indeed, one season it was nearer six millions than 
five ; still when we reflect on the increasing popu- 
lation, and when we endeavour to calculate the 
proportion to each individual in the community of 
beer, drawn from five millions of quarters of malt, 
we find that the system may with great truth be 
denominated one of starvation, in as far a a the 
consumption of beer may be considered a ne- 
cessary of life. Thirty millions of inhabitants, the 
estimated population of the United Kingdom at 
tho present moment, would be only inadequately 
supplied, were the consumption of malt double its 
present amount. That this immense advantage 
would result from following out the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s financial principles, as we have already 
asserted, tho whole experience of the past very 
fully and sufficiently establishes ; and that the 
farther reduction of the malt duty by one-half, 
would increase the malt consumption to ten 
millions of quarters aunually, must be as evident 
as any demonstration can be made. The amount 
of doty paid at present into the tieaaury would 
itself he increased by this financial operation ; and 
for any minister to effect the change would only 
be performing a great duty to the public, The 
maltster, however, has other subjects to complain 
of, in addition to the extravagant rates of dotics 
with which he is charged. He it subjected to 
vexatious fiscal regulations, which very fre- 
quently are injurious to his interest, and limit his 
science of malting. Whatever may be the quality 
of the barley, whether it be heavy or light, 
whether it be produced under a southern or a 
northern climate, he mnst follow out the same 
regulations and rules in his process of manufac- 
ture, and thus he frequently injures his property, 
and sometimes renders his malt not fi: for the 
purposes for which it was intended. To charge 
the dnty at once on the barley, would be a remedy 
for this evil, and would mateiially reduce the ex- 
pense of its collection. Nor would the treasury 
he much more subject to fraud than it is at pre- 
sent ; indeed, we may say considerably less so by 
this proposed alteration, — for it would reoder the 
collection much more simple than it is under the 
present complicated management. The maltster 
would then be enabled to use his science and his 
practical knowledge in the best possible manner 
in the manufacture of malt. He would render it 
suitable to those purposes for which it is intended, 
and the general interest would profit by some 
alteration of the above description. The agrical- 
tnral members in the legislature should call the 
attention of both houses of Parliament to this im- 
portant subject, and also to another vexation 
under which the growers of barley labour. We 
now allude to the excessive dnty which is collected 
on each gallon of spirits manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. From ten to twelve millions of 
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gallons of bad Geneva and worse brandy are 
smuggled and consumed in England annually, to 
the great injury of the landed interest, of the 
English distiller, of the revenue, and of public 
morality ; and thiB grievance has its origin solely 
in the extravagant rates of duty levied in England 
on British* made spirits. Although the duty 
charged op foreign spirits consumed here be 
nearly 23s. per gallon, still this heavy duty must 
be called only a nominal one; for by adding to- 
gether the quantities of foreign spirits, legally and 
illegally imported here for consumption, the duty 
actually received will be under 4s. per gallon, 
being one-half leu than the present charge is in 
England on home-made spirits. This system 
is filled with vice ; and even to place the duty in 
England on home-made spirits, on a level with 
that actually not charged hut paid on foreign 
spirits, would speedily remove this great evil. 

It would destroy entirely the trade of the 
smuggler, and all the immorality by which it 
is attended. It would strengthen the cause 
of temperance, throughout the empire, and it 
would be beneficial in the extreme to the public 
health. The pure extract of malt is admitted on all 
hands to be a wholesome beverage, whilst foreign 
spirits are generally, in every respect, the reverse. It 
would likewise do away with the present necessity 
of Teetotalism Societies, and many squalid faces 
amongst their members would, at all events, re- 
assume the marks of health. The revenue also 
would be considerably improved by the altera- 
tion— for the full amount now collected on foreign 
spirits would still be obtained on the best qualities 
of them ; whilst, by the substitution of wholesome 
British spirits for the spurious foreign spirits 
which are, under the present high duty system, 
smuggled into the country, a large addition would 
he made to the sum now actually paid into the Ex- 
chequer, as duties levied on British spirits con- 
sumed in England. Another improvement in the 
system would he, to allow the rectifiers to retail 
British gin and British brandies at that strength 
which would suit the palates of the consumers. 
Foreign spirits and colonial spirits are now per- 
mitted into, consumption, at any strength which 
the dealers in them please ; and there cannot exist 
any.wcll founded reason for depriving the English 
rectifiers of similar advantages. Superior as home- 
made spirits most undoubtedly are, even under the 
present system, still the quality of them would be 
yet much improved, did the law permit the manu- 
facturer to make full use of his knowledge and 
science in these operations ; and qnality, with cheap- 
ness, is sure to command the market. In Ireland 
and Scotland, moderate duties have entirely sup- 
pressed the spirit smuggling trade, and the morality 
of tbe inhabitants has been proportionately im- 
proved. Duties on home-made spirits in England, 
proportionately moderate, must be attended here 
by advantages equally important, and then the 
heavy expense of the Coast Blockade service will 
be . entirely saved to the British treasury. This, 
of itself, would cause a saving in the public expen- 
diture of from five to eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, annually. It is perfectly clear, 
therefore, that the cultivators of barley suffer very 
considerably from the manner in which the malt 
and British spirit duties arc collected, and that 
the high and unequal rates which are imposed 
on them, are injurious to the community in general. 
More than double the quantity of barley at the present 
time grown, would be required for the necessary 
consumption ; and at least one million of acres of 


lend, now in a state of desolation, and entirely use* 
less to tbe people, would be brought into cultivation 
for the production of this additional quantity. Ate 
period when it is considered necessary to encourage 
emigration to our colonies, and even to foreign na- 
tions, surelv tbe employment of these unfortunate 
men, in the cultivation of waste lands at home, would 
be much more beneficial to tbem than to transport 
them, for similar purposes, to bring forward into 
tillage lands in our colonies of a far wilder descrip- 
tion ; and to the general interest, to dispose of tbem 
productively at home, would be of the highest con- 
sequence. The wealth created by tbe improvement 
of waste lands st home, for the purpose of increasing 
tbe growth of barley, would not only most amply 
pay for tbe increased expenditure occasioned by this 
additional consumption, but it would also most abun- 
dantly pay annual rents on tbe capital which would 
be embarked in these patriotic operations. The 
great benefit which it would confer, however, would 
be in finding out still larger channels for the produc- 
tive employment of the people, by which their 
means would be greatly increased, and their content- 
ment with their condition in life would be thereby 
rendered far more certain than it can be under tbe 
present high rates of duty system, by which consump- 
tion is materially restricted, and in consequence of 
which complaints are unfortunately daily gaining 
ground, which eventually may become dangerous to 
the public tranquillity. These waste lands can be 
brought into almost immediate cultivation at far less 
expense than the generally densely wooded lands in 
Canada, or ia any of our other colonial possessions, 
admit of; and the returns from them when cultivated, 
must be far more valuable than it is possible for the 
produce of Canada ever to be, in consequence of the 
great distance of that country from large markets of 
consumption. The barley grower has no hope.of 
improvement in his condition, excepting in an in- 
creased consumption of hia produce, and he may 
easily, and likewise advantageously to the revenue, 
and to tbe entire population, be gratified in these bis 
very moderate views; his fields may he rendered 
more productive, and more valuable to him than they 
are at present, and tbe increased annual wealth 
created by the alteration, would pay well for an ad- 
ditional consumption of barley by the labouring 
classes of society. 

In Great Britain, lands, which twenty years ago 
were chiefly devoted to tbe growth of oats, are now 
turned into the more valuable system of wheat cul- 
tivation ; and tbe supplies of this very material arti- 
cle of agricultural produce have not been increased 
in magnitude in the great markets of consumption, 
neither from the north of England, nor from Scot- 
land, during that period, in proportion to the vastly 
increased demand. The great injury done by tbe 
elements to this article, chiefly in Ireland, during 
tbe season of 1839, rendered tbe importation of an 
unusually large quantity from the Continent abso- 
lutely necessary, and thus additional difficulties 
were' created in tbe money market, by tbe large re- 
mittances of specie to the Continent which this 
large importation had rendered necessary. Although 
the prices of oats were kept moderate to the con- 
sumers by these importations, still we are per- 
suaded that, bad these prices been more remunerat- 
ing to the producers of them within the United 
Kingdom, trade would have been improved, and n*» 
injury would have been done to the general body of 
oat consumers. During the current corn season, 
however, these difficulties, in every probability, can- 
not occur, for the last crop of oats in Ireland has. 
been s most abundant one ; and it may therefore be 
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confidently anticipated that the surplus of th* last 
crop will most amply supply our markets, at all 
events, until another harvest be again gathered from 
the fields. Already large arri vals have come to band , 
in all our oat markets from tlmt island, and the 
quality generally has been so superior, that the de- 
ficiency in the stocks of old oats has been in a great 
measure rendered of very little consequence by this 
most favourable circumstance. The quality of oats pro- 
duced this season throughout Great Britain is also 
fine, and, considering the breadth of land under this 
description of tillage, the quantity is large. We, 
therefore, anticipate a fair supply of oats being de- 
livered by British and Irish fanners during the 
spring and summer months, and that such prices 
will be obtained as will enable the growers to make 
good by quantity what they may find themselves 
losers of by depressed value. One great advantage 
must, at all events, arise from the present aspect of 
the ost trade. The money which last year was 
remitted to the Continent for oats cannot return, and 
therefore was a great national loss ; but the prices 
paid this season will principally go to Ireland, and 
enrich that rapidly-improviug portion of the British 
empire. This must, to a certain degree, increase 
capital in that island, and enable the agricultural 
improvements there to progress much more rapidly 
than the untoward crops of 1839 permitted them last 
year to do ; and it will also encourage capitalists to 
enter into associations with the view to farther im- 
provements, and thus give additional employment to 
the agricultural labourets. In Ireland agricultural 
wages are much more moderate than they are 
in Great Britain, and as a great portion of the 
waste lands there is the property of the Crown, 
millions of acres may be brought into a perfect 
state of tillage there much cheaper than the 
same quantity of land can by any possibility be cul- 
tivated in any of our own colonial possessions. 
From five to ten pounds sterling of capital, judici- 
ously expended on each acre of waste land on the 
banks of her rivers, bays, and lakes, will, in a very 
few years, produce rentals of from two to three 
pounds per acre, and the soil generally in tbeee 
places is so rich that the expences of manure will be 
saved for perhaps half a century afterwards. To 
improve lands of this description is an extremely 
cheap way of purchasing land. When the advan- 
tages to be gained irom operations ef this descrip- 
tion become better known than they appear to be 
at the present period , the capitalists will appreciate 
them in proportion ; and so long as due pr tection is 
given by the legislature to agricultural produce, so 
long must these improvements go forward, and, 
before long, they must attract the universal attention 
of the British public, particularly of the monied 
interest. 1 be grain grown from these sources must 
always meet with a ready market at fair and re- 
munerating prices, until the supply becomes 
larger thaa the consumption ; and even then, bo h 
wheat, Dour, and indeed all sorts of grain 
and pulse, will always command good mar- 
kets in our own colonial possessions, and also 
in all the Southern States of America, where climate 
prohibits the cultivation of these articles so neces- 
sary to the human race. The great importance of 
I refeud as an agricultural country, is already partly 
exemplified in the vast abundance of oats this season 
produced by her, even in the infancy of her agricul- 
tural science. She will mainly supply Great Britain 
with this article now for many months to come. She 
will prevent any large exportation of the precious 
metals in exchange for foreign oats during the cur- 
rent year, and by to doing, she will, in some mea- 


sure, give additional means lor the consumption of 
manufactured goods, and of different other art idee 
of use whereon the prosperity of commerce princi- 
pally depends. As confidence gains ground in the 
safety of property embarked in Irish pursuits, her 
wealth must be increased, and no murmurs nor 
complaints of want of food and want of labour will 
be beard amongst her inhabitants. The shipments of 
oats made already from Ireland to Greet Britain have 
been sold at fair prices to the importers, a decline 
not having occurred in them in proportion to that 
which baa been noted in wheat and in barley, and 
still the doty now payable on their importation from 
foreign states is now a fair protection to onr home- 
growers of this article; indeed, according to us 
intrinsic value, it is generally better protected 
against foreign competition than wheat. 

Since our last publication the markets have been 
fairly, but not abundantly supplied with beans end 
peas, against the quality of which few well grounded 
complaints can be made. Generally, the quality bits 
been of a superior description, and any destructive 
decline in tbeir value bas thereby been prevented. 
The duty bas increased in the course of December, 
bnt 8 till it cannot as yet be called a more than pro- 
tective one. Tbe supply has rather exceeded the 
demand, and a decline of about 3s. per qr. most be 
noted on both articles since the beginning of last 
month. The value of them, considering tbeir fine 
quality, being at tbe present period rather moderate 
than otherwise, no very material alteration can be 
expected to take place in them, until we can gather 
some knowledge of the prospects for all descriptions 
of spring corn, and of pulse, for the next narveat. 
The favourable state of tbe weather until the middle 
of December bas permitted great progress to be 
made in getting tbe land ready, even for tbe recep- 
tion of the spring seeds ; and with weather equally 
favourable, when tbe spring season arrives, agricul- 
tural prospects will be cheering indeed to all classes 
end interests in the United Kingdom. 

The state of tbe corn trade in foreign markets is 
not in any way interesting at tbe present moment : 
tbe dates from the Baltic, and from the north of Ger- 
many, are in due course of post. In Poland some 
purchases of fine wheats bad been made at low prices 
for British account, for delivery when tbe rivers be- 
come again navigable, but in the ports of immediate 
shipment prices continued too high for speculative 

I ) urc liases of this description. From America tbe 
etters are dated early in December, but they contain 
no agricultural news of tbe least importance. 

CURRENCY PER IMP. MEASURE. 

Dec. 98. 

Per Qr. Per Qr. 

Wheat, Essex and Kent, red 00 63 €4 White.. 03 OS 

'Irish SO 00 Do 00 64 

Old, red 62 06 Do..... 06 70 

Rye, old 30 38 New.... 38 41 

Barley, Grinding 30 32 Malting 34 30 Chetalier — 37 

Irish 26 27 Bere... 34 25 

Malt, Suffolk and Norfolk .... 64 70 Brown.. 66 60 

Kingston and Ware .... 04 08 Chevalier 06 — 

OATS, Yorksh. & Linco1n»h., feed 24 20 Potato.. 25 26 

Youghall and Cork black 21 22 Cork, white 22 — 

Dublin 21 23 23 Westport 23 23 

Waterford, white 21 23 23 Black . . 23 23 

Scotch feed 25 20 Potato.. 26 36 

Clonmel 23 24 Limerick 23 24 

Londonderry 23 — Sligo .. 22 S3 

Nowry 23 24 

Galway .10 20 21 

Beans, Tick, new 38 40 Ohl.. 42 44 48 

Peas, Grey 30 38 40 Maple.. 40 42 

White 36 38 Boilers . 38 40 
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Sud, Rape 30/. 83/. Irish 88/. per last. 

Linseed 41 48 

English Red Clover, fine, 70 80 00 per cirt. 

White 06 68 74 

Floub, Town-made 56 — Suffolk 49 44 pr sk. of 9S0 lbs. 
Steckton and Norfolk, 42 43 
FOREIGN GRAIN AND FLOUR IN BOND. 

Wheat, Dantzic 44 48 

Hamburg 40 42 

Basuy 18 21 

Oats, B rew 22 24 Feed... 16 18 

Biahs SO — 

Phas SO — 

Flour, American, per brl 26 — Baltic.. 23 — 

COMPARATIVE PRICES of GRAIN. 

WEEKLY AVERAGES by 
the Imp. Quarter, from the 
Gazette, of Friday last, Dec. 

26th, 1840. 

s. d. 

Whbat 60 1 

Bailit SI 6 

Oats 21 4 

Rti 32 10 

BZAHB 41 1 

Pus 40 5 


PRICES OF SEEDS. 


IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 


Week ending 
Nov. 18th 
20th 
27th 
Dec. 4th 
11th 
18th 

Aggregate Average 
of the six weeks 
which regulates 

the duty 

Duties payable in 
London till Wed- 
nesday next inclu- 
sive, and at the 
Ontports till the 
arrival ef the mail 
of that day from 

London | 

Do. on grain from 
British posses- 
sions out of Eu- 


Wheat. 

62 2 
61 8 
00 0 
60 7 
58 10 
60 1 


60 8 


26 8 


6 0 


Barley. 

84 8 
84 7 
S3 6 
82 7 
32 0 
31 6 


12 4 


0 6 


Oats. 

22 0 | 
21 11 
22 2 | 
22 1 
21 11 
21 4| 


21 11 


Rye. 


8 

8 

34 10| 
34 11 
34 4 
32 10| 


34 9l 


15 3 


[Beans. 

[44 0 
43 10 
43 0 
42 4 
41 4 
41 1 


2 0 1 3 Ol 0 6 


42 7 


18 3 6 6 


Dec. 28. 

Linseed, English, sowing 55 60 

Baltic 

Hediter. Sc Odessa 46 
Hempseed, small. . 

Coriander 

Mustard, brown, new . . 16 

Turnip Seed, new Swedes — 

Trefoil 10 

Rapeseod, English 30/. 32/. 

Rye Grass, English 30 42 


— — crushing 45 80 per qr. 


82 
34 36 

10 16 
21 

23 


Tares, winter 


10 12 


AVERAGES from the corres- 
ponding Gasettc in the last 
year, Friday, Dec. 27, 1830. 

s. d. 

Whbat 66 5 

Bakuy 40 6 

Oats 23 11 

Ryb 88 6 

Beans 42 6 

Pbaa 42 7 


Large, foreign... 

. 8 

0 


r, English, red . . . 

. 55 

75 

white 48 

Flemish 

. 40 

66 

do.. 45 

New Hamburgh . 

. 52 

60 

do.. 46 

Old do 

. 35 

58 

do.. — 

French 

. 60 

60 

do.. — 

Old do 

. 40 

60 


y, new 

. 82 

84 

extra 86 

way, old 

. 60 

63 

new 50 


large.. 88 40 

old.... 18 — percwt. 

white.. 12 13 pr. bush. 

10 18 
fine new25 80 
foreign 28/. SO/, per last. 
Scotch 1J 40 
Spring — — 


PRICES OF HOPS. 

BOROUGH, Dec. 28. 



East 

Kent. 

Mid. 

Kent. 

Weald 
of Kent. 

Sussex. 

Farn- 

hftm. 

Peas. 

s. s. 

s. s. 

s. 8. 

». s. 

s. 

Bags, 1880 

65 to 75 

56 to 76 

65 to 66 

— to — 

— 

42 0 Pocks. 1836 

55.. 86 

66.. 86 

65.. 78 

65.. 75 

— 

42 10 Bags 1837 

none 

none 

none 

none 

— 

43 7 Pocks. 1837 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41 11 Bags 1838 

00.. 116 

00.. 116 

00.. 100 

— 

— 

40 1 Pocks. 1838 

100.. ISO 

100.. 130! 

ioo.. no 

90. .110 

— - 

40 6 Bags 1839 

130.. 170 

130.. 170 

100.. 130 

— 

— 

Pocks. 1830 

170 . . 210 

170 . . 210 

160 . . 170 

130.. 140 

1 

1 

Bags 1840 

140 . . 300 





Pocks. 1840 

140 .. 340 





41 10 







8 0 


0 6 


POTATO MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK, WATERSIDE, Dec. 28. 

PRESENT PRICES AS FOLLOW : — 

York Reds — s. to 90s. per ton. 

Scotch Reds 80s. to 85s. 

Devons — s. to 80s. 

Jersey Sc Guernsey Blues — s. to 70s. 

Jersev Whites — s. to 65s. 

Kent Essex Sc Whites.. 60s. to 70s. 


Account shewing the Quantities of Grain, Meal and 
Flour, imported into the United Kingdom, during 
the month ended the 5th Dec., 1840 : the Quantities 
or which Duties have been paid for Home Consump- 
tion during the same month, and the Quantities re- 
maining in Warehouse at the close thereof. 


Foreign Grain and 
Flour. 

Quantity . 
imported. * 

Quantity en- 
tered for 
consumption. 

Quantity 
remaining in 
warehouse. 

Wheat, from British 

qrs. bash. 

qrs. bush. 

qrs. bush. 

Possessions 

3602 3 

1630 0 

2081 3 

Pees, from do 

[ 1841 4 

1841 4 

.... 

Indian Corn, do. . . . 

230 0 

230 0 


Wheat, foreign .... 

34543 4 

2008 4 

62M7 4 

Barley, do 

16137 2 

46200 2 

7063 6 

Oats, do 

Rye, do 

8186 1 

402 3 

7148 2 
3325 4 

peas, do 

23617’ 6 

23466* 8 

004 2 

Beans, do 

7687 4 

7576 2 

036 4 

Indian Com, do. . . . 

1940 6 

8872 2 

27 6 

Buck Wheat, do. .. 

5 1 

6 1 

.... 

Flour, from British 

cwts. qrs.lbs. 

cwtf. qrs. lbs. 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 

Possessions 

98020 3 27 

56186 9 10 

46763 3 27 

Flour, foreign 

34287 2 17 

202 0 6 

88616 0 1 


STOCK OF GRAIN, &c.. IN BOND, IN TIIE 
PORT OF LONDON, ON THE 5th DEC. 


Wheat. 

qrs. 

28,005 


Barley. Oats. Peas. Beans, 
qrs. qr». qrs. qrs. 

437 1,990 960 80S 

Cloverseed, 26,454 cwts. 


Rye. 

qrs. 


Fleur. 

cwts. 

97,842 


WOOL MARKET. 


BRITISH. 

Dec. 28. 


Down Teggs 

Half-bred Hogs .. 
Ewes and Wethers 

Flannel do 

Blanket Wool .... 
Skin, Combing. . . . 


s. d. s. d. 

1 2 to 1 24 

1 H 1 s 

0 U| 1 oj 


1 0 
0 5 
0 10 


1 2 
0 8 
1 2 


PRICES OF MANURES. 

Subjoined are the pretent price, of Mveral wrti of 
manure: — 

Bone-dust, 2U. per qr. of 8 bushels. 

Half-inch ditto, 20s. per qr. do. 

Rape-dust, 6/. 15s. per ton. 

Rags, 4/. to 4/. 10s. per ton. 

Graves, 5 Z. to 5/. 10s. per ton. 

Gypsum, 38s. per ton. 

Salt, 2/. 5s. dirty, 2/. 15s. ddan, per ton. 

Lance's Carbon, 19s. 0d. per qr. 

„ Humus, 14s. Od. „ 

Soap ashes, 10s. per too. 

Artificial Manure, 12s. per qr. 

Poittevin’a Patent Disinfected Manure, 13s. 6d. per qr. 
Nitrate of Seda, 20s. Od. to 0s. Od. per cwt. 

Nitrate of Potash or Saltpetre, 27s. to 28s, 6d. per cwt 
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PRICES OF SHARES. 


No. of 

Sham. 

6^00 

0,500 

15.000 
9,800 

7.500 

5.000 

8.000 
8,000 

64.000 

64.000 

18.000 
10,018 
10,018 
10,000 

25.000 
*5,000 
87,500 

8,000 

86.000 

26,060 

0,834 

20,000 

0,000 

80,000/. 

94.000 

1.500 
2,100 
6 , 101 / 

11,475 

7,008 

86.000 

6,000 

25.000 

95.000 
31,250 

13.000 

13.000 

30.000 

15,714 

10.000 
10,000 
15,000 

15.000 

12.000 
3,702 
1,000 

28,000 

6,000 


10,000 

6,000 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

2000 

4,000 

30.000 

60.000 

12,439 

20,000 

10,000 

7,730 

20,000 

4.000 
20,000 
12,000 

6.000 

50,000 


IRON RAILWAYS. 


Ditto and Gloucester . 
Bristol and Exeter. . 10 


Chester and Crewe . . 50/ sh . 


Eastern Counties . 


Ditto Half Shares., 


Great Western . . . . 
Ditto Half Share*.. 


London and Greenwich . 


Leeds and Selby 100/ a 

Liverpool and Manchester. . 100/ a 
Ditto Quarter Shares .... 25/ a 
Ditto Half Share* 50/ a 


35/ pd 


Ditto New. .82/(0) 

Manchester 8c Leeds 100/ sh 70/*pd 
Ditto Half Shares.. 50/ ah 25/ 
Manchester and Birmingham 
70/ sh 40/ 
Ditto ditto Extension 70/ sh 7/ pd 

Midland Counties 100/ sh 

Ditto 4-Shares of 25/ ..5/ pd 

[North Midland 100/ sh 

Ditto Half Shares. .40/ sh 40/ pd 


100/ 18s 4d 

». Eastern and Dover 50/ sh 28/ pd 
Yorkfc North Midland* 50/ah 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 
Australasia Bank (Chartered) 40 
Ditto New(Chartered)40/ alt . . 


[London and Westminster 

100/ sh 20/ pd 


Provincial Bank of Ireland 100/ sh 
25/ pd 

[Ditto New 10/ sh 

Union Bank of Australia.. 26/ sh 
Ditto New 25/ sh 5/ pd 
Union Bk. of London 50/ sh 10/ pd 
West of England and South Wales 
District Bank . .20/ sh 12}Z pd 


Price 

per 

Share. 

Div. per 
Share 
per Ann. 

73/a4/ 
7 .»/h 7/ 
35Za7 / 


mm 

52}te0/ 

j 

ipff 

14/per ct | 
14/per ct I 

88/ uM 
50/ a}/ 
104/aV/ 
47/a0/ 
41}/ a|/ 
12a/ 0/ 
12/ u0/ 
7}/a8}Z 
17/a 18/ 

1 

1 

t 

5s per sh 

1/ per sh 

17}/a0/ 

65/ 

185/ 

43 1 

86/ 

aw* 

0}/per ct 
04/per ct , 
9}/perct 

54/a5Z 

21 persli 

39/ a 40/ 
170Za0Z 
l27/a8/ 
48/aO/ 
76te8Z 
28/aO/ 

5/ per ct 

8/ per sh 
If/persh 

26te8/ 

3te4Z 

75/a7Z 

8}te0}f 

75/ a0/ 

38fa9 / 

28/a9/ 

2/ 12spsh | 

250/ 

12/ a}/ 
65te7/ 

14/per sh 
2/2s psh 1 

55/oOZ 

52te0/ 

8/ per ct 

36/a}/ 
86}te7 }/ 

6/ per ct j 
8/ per ct ' 

23}/ a4/ 

6/ per ct 

12}/ 13}/ 

5 1 per ot 

16}/ 0/ 

6! per ct 

35}te0/ 

6/ per ct 

10}tell/ 

61 per ct 

44te}Z 
17}tel8 / 
S4teOZ 
10jlJa.il/ 
10/a}/ 

81 per ct 

8/ per ct 
86s pr sh 

51 per ct 

61 per ct 1 


Shares. 


4.000 

1.000 
10,000 
3374|] 

lo, oof 
8,000 
2,000 
1,000 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

20,000 

10,000 

8.500 

1.500 
10,000 
10,000 

4.000 

20,000 

0,204 

5,739 

5.000 

14,400 

17,066 

5,000 

10,000 

28,267 

5,281 

8,057 

0,000 


10,000 

10,000 

1,080 

10,000 

8,600 

10,000 

6,000 

2,700 

20,000 

1,800 

1,800 

2,100 

24,800 

3.000 

6.000 

1,800 
2, OCA) 

2,400 

20,000 

20,000 

4.000 
5,387 

14,400 

3.000 

4.000 
200,000/ 
200,000/ 

10 , 000 / 

5.000 


MINES. 

lAlten 50/ sh 12}/ pd 

Ditto New 16/ sh 12}/ pd 

Anglo Mexican (iss.51 pm) 100/ sh 

Ditto Subscription 25/ sh 

Ditto Mint 25/ sh 10/ pd 

Blacnavon Iron 8c Coal 50/ sh 45/ pd 

Bolaaoes 150/ sh 

Ditto New 50/ sh 20/ pd> 

Ditto Scrip 25/ sh 

[Bolivar Copper Company .. 15/ sh 
Ditto Ditto Scrip New . . 3/ sh; 
Brazilian Imperial 85/ sh 20/ pd 
lss. 5 / pm 

Ditto St. John Del Rey20/sh 14}/ pd 
Brazilian Mocaubus Cocaes . . 25/ 
British Iron Comp. 100 1 sh 55/ pd 

[Cata Branca 10/ sh 7/pd 

[Colombian 55/ sh 

Ditto Scrip 11/ sh 

ICandonga 20/ sh 8}/ pd 

Copiapo 20/ sh 12}/ pd 

English MiningOomp. 25/ sh 14/ pd 
General Mining Association 20/ sh 
10/ pd 

Hibernian 60/sh lli/pd! 

Mexican Company 100/ sh 58/ pd 

Minas Genas 20/ sh 12/ pd 

Real del Monte registered Av. /sh 
[Ditto Ditto unregistered 
Ditto Loan (Notes) .... 150/ sh 
Redmoor (consolidated) 6/ sh 4}/ pd 

[Rhymney Iron 60/ sh 

[United Mexican 40/ sh 40/ pd.. 

i*s. 21 pm[ 

Ditto Scrip 21 pd. . 

Ditto ditto (New) 5/ pd 

Wicklow Copper 5/ sh 5/ pd 


1/a}! 

|s/4/ 

19/a 14 / 
lfte*/ 


Price. 


10 / 


2}7a3Z 

2/a0Z 


2te3Z 


30/80/ 

2}/a3Z 

3}/a4Z 

6$Zaf/ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anti Drv Rot Company . . 19}/ sh 
Assam Tea Company 50/ sh 124/ pd 

Auction Mart 50/ sh 

Australian (Agricultural) 100/ sh 
28/ 2s pd 
British Rock and Patent Salt 

50/ sh 35/ pd 18/ 

| Canada Company (Chartered) 

100/ sh 32}/ pd SiteS/ 
Droitwich Patent Salt .... 25/ sh 21/ 
Equitable Reversionary Interest 
Society 100/ sh 55/ pd 
[General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany 15/ sh 14/ pd 24}a }/ 
Ditto Cemetery (Chartered) 25/ sh 
I Ditto New (Chartered) 25/ sh 

Hnngerford Market 100/ pd 32/ 

Ditto Debentures (var. amounts).. 

Kent Zoological and Botanical 
Garden Company 10/ sh 4/ pd 
London Cemetery (Chartered) 

20/ sh 20te0/ 
London Corn Exchange. . . .37}/ pd 21/aOZ 
London Commercial Sale Rooms! 

Average 75/ sh 24/ 
London and Westminster Steam 
Boat Company 10/ sh 
Mexican and South American 
Company 10/ sh 7/ pd 
New Brunswick Land 100/ sh 50/ pd 
New Zealand Company . . . .25 1 sh 25teOZ 
Reversionary Int. Society. . 100/ sh 106/ 
|S. Australian Comp. 25/ sh 20/ pd 
South Metropolitan Cemetery 

(Chartered) 25/ sh 

|Thames Tunnel 60/ sh 10!a}l 

Upper Canada Loan 

[Ditto 

Van D. Land (Agricultural) Char- 
tered 100/ sh 181 pd 
[West London and Westminster 
Cemetery 25/ sh 10/ pd 


Printed by Joseph Rogenon, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 
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PLATE I. 

The subject of the first Plate is a short-horn Ox, bred by Earl Spencer, on his farm 
at Wiseton, and fed on his lordship's farm at Althorp. This Ox was got by his lordship's 
hull Firby, was exhibited at the Smithfield Show in December last, and obtained the 
Gold Medal as the best animal in any class. To expect that an animal should be fault- 
less would be vain, but we can confidently state that this Ox approached as near perfection 
as any we have ever seen. The plate, engraved by Beckwith, is taken from a painting 
by Mr. W. H. Davis of Chelsea, and does great credit to the well known talent of that 
gentleman, as an animal painter. 


PLATE II. 

LAUNCELOT; Winner of the Great St. Leger, 1840. 

Launcelot comes of good stock, and his performances were such as to warrant the high 
opinion entertained of him by his backers. He was bred by the Marquis of Westminster, 
and is by Camel, out of Banter, own brother to Touchstone, and was trained by Scott. 
At two years old he won the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster by a neck, beating Path- 
finder (second), Mountain Sylph (third), Theon, Interlude, Dr. Caius, (filly out of 
Fancy), and Queen Bee. On the Thursday, at the same meeting, he was beaten a neck 
by Theon, Fitzroy (third), beating Black Beck, Pathfinder, Mountain Sylph, Naworth, 
a colt out of Emigrant's dam, La Femme Sage, and Calypso. As a three year old he 
ran for the Derby, and was first favourite at starting, and was the only nag out of Scott's 
stables; he ran second to Little Wonder, beating Melody colt, Confederate, Assassin, 
Scutari, Amaranth, Solace colt, Muley Ishmael, Theon, Bokhara, Sophocles, Monops, 
Pathfinder, Angelica colt, Farce colt, and a colt out of Gift. He walked over for a Pro- 
duce Stake at Liverpool, but paid forfeit in preference to meeting “ Cornuto,” for a Foal 
Stakes at the same meeting. By good luck, good generalship, and other adventitious 
circumstances, he won the Leger. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

REPORT, 

Bv the Committee appointed to consider 
the Petition of the Wester Ross Farming 
Society, praying that the Highland and 
Agricultural Society would establish an 
Experimental Farm. 

{From the Prize Essay* and Transactions qf the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland , 
No. 52, vol. xiii., page 497.) 

The committee find that this subject has 
frequently before been under the consideration 
not only of the directors and of special committees, 
OLD SERIES .] 


but also of general meetings of the society. On 
all these occasions, the result has been a resolution 
that it would be inexpedient for the society, if not 
also inconsistent with the principles of its con- 
stitution, to engage in the establishment of an 
experimental farm. 

The committee may refer to the two last oc- 
casions on which this subject was discussed and 
disposed of, viz., in 1835 and 1837. On the former 
occasion, the opinions of the directors were 
embodied at length in a report, which was 
submitted to a general meeting of the society, 2nd 
July, 1835, and, after a full discussion, the report 
was unanimously adopted. In 1837, 8th July, the 
matter was again considered. The views of Mr. 

H [No. 2— VOL. XJV. 
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Nairoe, of Claremont, who urged the recon- 
sideration of the question, will be found fully 
stated in the minutes of directors, 27th December, 
1830. The subject was again, on the motion of 
Mr. Nairne, fully discussed at the general meeting 
of the society, on 10th January, 1837, when the 
feeling of the meeting being decidedly against the 
society embarking in the scheme, Mr. Nairne 
withdrew his motion. 

The following was the report of the directors, 
which was unanimously approved of by the society 
at its general meeting in 1837 : — 

“The directors resumed consideration of the com- 
munication from the Duke of Gordon, transmitting a 
eopy of the letter addressed to the society regarding 
the establishment of an experimental farm. The 
letter having, in pursuance of the instructions of 
last meeting, been circulated to the directors and 
deliberately considered, and members having now 
given their opinions, the board resolved to submit 
their opinion in the shape of a report to the general 
meeting, as follows : — 

“ Transmitted through such a channel, the 
directors gave the suggestions the fullest con- 
sideration, but they are sorry they cannot recommend 
to the society to adopt the proposal contained in the 
paper. In point of expense, it would far exceed 
the amount of funds at the disposal of the society ; 
and it is, besides, in a great degree inconsistent with 
the principle upon which the society uniformly acts. 

“ The directors are not prepared to say, that 
although similar establishments, hitherto tried, have 
all proved failures, an experimental farm could under 
no circumstances be productive of benefit; but it 
must, under any circumstances, be conducted at a 
great expense,’ its objects being in a great measure 
incompatible with attention to profitable return for 
its operations; and they are well convinced that 
aoch a farm, and for suon purposes as are contem- 
plated in the * suggestions,' would, in a very short 
time, exhaust the capital, instead of die portion of its 
annual income proposed by the projector. 

*' Besides this fundamental objection, the plan is 
inconsistent with the present system of the society, 
which is not to be itself the experimenter, but to 
encourage, stimulate, and in some cases partially 
remunerate those who are about to make, or who 
have made, experiments for the improvement of 
agriculture. In conducting such experiments, the 
most useful course will generally be followed by 
those who must necessarily keep ultimate profit in 
view; and the directors are of opinion that the 
society have wisely left it in their hands, aiding 
them as far as possible, by collecting and digesting 
information as to the objects to be kept in view, and 
the most probable means of 1 attaining them ; by 
offering premiums to those who, keeping these 
objects in view, will conduct their experiments on 
the principles pointed out by the society ; and finally, 
by promulgating the results regularly through their 
quarterly transactions, for the use of the publio 
generally. 

“ There is no doubt that the application of scientific 
principles, and extremely accurate observations of 
results, which might be commanded under the 
society’s auspices, are important objeots, and have 
been attained in horticulture*; but the directors con- 
ceive the objects of investigation in agricultural 
practice to be of so extended and diversified a 
character, that it cannot be so well carried on in one 
spot, one climate, and nearly one soil, as by the 
society’s present practice, which brings it at once to 
the doors of a great many acute ex animators in every 
part of the country, and causes the trial to be Blade 


simultaneously under every possible variety of 
situation and circumstance. Nor is the whole 
advantage of the society’s present system to be 
confined to these points; another and important 
result is the hsbit of mental exertion thus fostered 
among the agricultural classes, and the practical 
experience which each successive experiment 
supplies, opening up new trains of interesting 
speculation, and giving confidence to push forward 
in hopes of farther discovery. The directors peint 
with satisfaction to your proceedings, ss a proof 
that there is no difficulty of getting correct reports 
of numerous and complicated experiments from 
practical men, and no want of enterprise where there 
is a reasonable prospect of success in any new 
inquiry, which, if deemed toe hazardous ror the 
tenant’s exertions, is generally taken up by some 
public-spirited proprietor, who is willing to en- 
counter the risk in hopes of producing a result 
which may be useful to the community at large. 

“ The directors fear, therefore, that even supposing 
the funds requisite for such an undertaking were 
procured, the scheme, as detailed in * the sug- 
gestions/ would have the effect of cramping the 
energies of private experimentaliets, which they 
must regard as the most useful channel (at re- 
search, by inducing them to look exclusively to 
the society for results which they are now in 
the habit of working out themselves. 

“ They have only to add, that if an experimental 
farm on a well-digested plan and moderate scale 
should be thought an adjunct for the investigation 
of certain phenomena, of which cases may perhaps 
be conceived offering too uncertain or too remote 
chance of advantage for individual speculation, 
the means of carrying it on being procured and 
placed at the disposal of the society, they would 
do their utmost to make the scheme conducive to 
the public advantage.” 

The committee, in considering the application 
for an experimental farm, which has lately been 
made by the Agricultural Society of Wester Ross, 
have not allowed their minds to be influenced by 
the fact of similar applications having been, on 
former occasions, deliberately weighed and re- 
jected. They have considered the question on its 
own merits. But having unanimously come to be 
of opinion that the society cannot accede to the 
proposal, it Is an important circumstance that this 
also was the result of an equally deliberate consi- 
deration of the subject by former boards of 
directors, as well as by the society in its collective 
capacity. 

While the committee fully admit that advan- 
tages might result from the establishment of a 
farm, to be set apart for the performance of useful 
experiments, and where they should be the means 
of putting to the test of practice the suggestions 
of agriculturists, as well as of ascertaining the 
principles on which agriculture, both as a science 
and as an art, is founded, the committee see too 
plainly that there are difficulties in the way of 
such an establishment, which any means at the 
command of the society could not enable it to 
overcome. 

The committee observe, that in the two last 
memorials which the directors have received, re- 
commending the establishment of experimental 
farms, it Is either assumed or expressly stipulated, 
that they are to be conducted on what are called 
*• scientific principles." 

Now it has appeared to the committee, that the 
exact nature v of an experimental form conducted 
on such principles is not distinctly apprehended 
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by many persons, and especially by those who 
reckon with certainty on its yielding a remune- 
rating rent. The primary object of such a farm 
being to make experiments, and by investigation 
of principles to endeavour to derive aid from 
other branches of knowledge (as chemistry, vege- 
table and animal physiology, gfeology, and mecha- 
nics) for the elucidation and improvement of 
agriculture, it would be inconsistent with the 
principle of such an establishment to conduct it 
so as to yield a profitable return. Were such a 
farm even limited to the trial of different practices 
in agriculture, it is manifest that what is bad, as 
well as what is good, must be the subject of expe- 
riment ; and that the experimenters must reckon 
upon failure as well as success, it being indeed 
necessary for all practical purposes to ascertain 
tbe causes of both results. There would thus in- 
evitably and constantly be loss on a farm con- 
ducted on such principles, even if a wider range 
of investigation were avoided, which, however, 
must be comprehended under the designation of a 
farm conducted on what are termed scientific 
principles. The investigation now pointed at 
would not only include, for example, experiments 
on the application to the soil of calcareous and all 
other matters which stimulate or improve it, but 
would embrace an inquiry into the way in which 
the effect is produced, whether through the 
medium of the soil or through the medium of the 
organs of growing plants. It would include not 
only the making the soil productive by the various 
means determined by experience, but an investi- 
gation of the chemical constitution of the soil, 
and of the causes of those changes in its constitu- 
tion and character which different substances 
prodace. Such a train of experiments, it is 
obvious, would be altogether distinct from the 
proper business of the cultivator, and would 
require investigations in chemistry and other 
branches of science which are beyond the limits of 
agriculture as a practical and profitable art 
The object of an experimental farm, in short, is 
not to raise produce by such economical means as 
will yield a rent, but to perform experiments 
which can yield no pecuniary returns. Were it 
propose* 1 merely to establish a farm, and conduct 
it in the beat possible manner, such a farm would 
be a model or pattern farm, and not an experi- 
mental one, in the sense in which the term ought 
to be employed. But little advantage, it appears 
to the committee, would result by an establish- 
ment even of model farms, under the direction of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society. Such a 
farm would, for any usefol purpose, need to show 
economy of labour and expense, which it is not to 
be supposed it could possibly exhibit. It is not, 
assuredly, the merely raising a great quantity of 
produce, that would constitute a farm deserving 
of being regarded as a model. This produce must 
be raised with a due economy of time and capital, 
otherwise it would fail in serving as a useful pat- 
tern. But it can scarcely be hoped that a farm, 
managed by any public institution whose directors 
are constantly changing, could be conducted with 
the same economy of time and expenditure, and 
the same prudent adaptation of means, as in the 
case of a farm under the constant direction of a 
skilful agriculturist, who devotes his whole time 
and thoughts to the subject, and who has a deep 
personal interest in tbe economical results. A 
model farm, therefore, could not be managed by 
the directors of this society with the same eco- 
nomy or the same success as an ordinary farm 
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belonging to, and managed by, any intelligent 
agriculturist. 

But, independently of this general objection, 
founded on the management of a farm by a public 
and fluctuating board of directors, there would be 
expenses attendant upon a model farm, by whom- 
soever conducted, which would make any profit- 
able return more than doubtful. If the farm is to 
exhibit tho best of everything known in the art, 
whether of grain, or stock, or implements ; if, 
also, it is to adapt itself constantly to the im- 
provements which aro made in the various 
departments of agriculture, by purchasing what is 
new, and discarding what is inferior or old- 
fashioned, — the farm mu6t manifestly be conducted 
at an expense far greater than that at which any 
other farm in the country is managed. 

Farther, in regard to the practical utility of the 
establishment, it deserves to be remembered that, 
however successful and however profitable might be 
the operations on a model farm, wherever situated, 
it does not follow that the same operations would, in 
other parts of the country, be equally suooessful. 
The several counties of Scotland present such va- 
rieties of climate, soil, and other material conditions, 
that it could never be certainly predicted that tbe par- 
ticular crops or manures, or operations generally, 
which bad answered well in one district of Scotland, 
would answer equally, or at all, in every other. If 
this view be correct, great doubt arises as to tbe 
amount of benefit which would result to agriculturists 
from a model farm ; and the committee feel the force 
of this objection the more strongly on perceiving 
that, in one of the proposals lately submitted to tbe 
Society, it is contemplated to have a committee of 
experimenters in every county, whose objeot it should 
be to ascertain whether the roots and seeds which 
succeeded well on the Society’s farm were equally 
adapted for other districts of Scotland. 

If it is said, that a stimulus would, by a model 
farm, be given to agriculturists to adopt on their own 
farms the most approved system, the committee 
would observe, that every farmer is already under 
the strongest motive to adopt tbe most approved 
system, and to apply it successfully, viz., his own 
interest and a regard for public opinion. At all 
events, as already noticed, the knowledge that a par- 
ticular operation or practice had succeeded on the 
society's farm might fail to convince individual far- 
mers that, in different circumstances, and with less 
command of resources, the same operation or prac- 
tice would suoceed upon theirs. 

This view also affords an answer to another re- 
mark which might be made in recommendation of a 
model farm, that, by publishing in the society's 
transactions journals of all the operations conducted 
on it, the agriculturists of the country would beoome 
acquainted with the most approved modes of culture. 
Again the committee must observe, that it would be 
of no importance to communicate suoh information, 
unless it were accompanied by an assurance that the 
stme system would succeed on other farms, different 
in soil, climate, and elevation, and other respects. 
Farther, it may be remarked, that there are few or 
no material discoveries or improvements in agricul- 
ture which are not almost immediately made known 
through the press, and especially through tbe means 
of agricultural societies, at their shows and meetings. 
So that the object in view is obtained already, with- 
out exposing the resources and reputation of the 
society to risks of a more formidable character. 

For these reasons, tbe committee think that a model 
farm, in the proper sense of the term, would be at- 
tended with no greet practical benefit to agriculturists, 
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and would, if conducted or superintended by the 
directors of this society, be attended with great dif- 
ficulties and ruinous expense. Much more advan- 
tage results from the examples which abound in all 
arts of the country of well conducted farms in the 
ands of intelligent individuals ; for the operations 
on such farms are far more likely to be the subject of 
imitation, than those of one farm situated in a fa- 
voured district, and conducted by a public body, who 
would be supposed to manage it without much 
economy of means. A model farm may perhaps be 
useful in such countries as Russia or Germany, large 
portions of which are still unreclaimed from a state 
of nature, and in no part of which agriculture has 
reached the same perfection as in this country ; 
'where, moreover, there is neither the some enterprise 
on the part of agriculturists, nor the same im- 
mediate knowledge of any important discoveries, as in 
this country. It is understood that model farms for the 
encouragement of agriculturists have been, in these 
countries, established by the authority of government, 
and are supported out of the national funds. But 
the case is very different in Great Britain, to almost 
every region of which, especially in Scotland, agri- 
culture in its most improved state has reached, or is 
fast extending ; and where, of all countries in the 
world, less artificial stimulus is necessary to foster 
discovery and improvements in the arts. 

With regard, again, to an experimental farm, which 
is more particularly the object of the memorials be- 
fore referred to, it appears to the committee that, 
though advantages might result from it by the per- 
formance of experiments on a great scale, which 
individuals have not the means to execute, tjiere is 
not that necessity for it, and there is not the proba* 
bility of even any practical utility from it which seems 
to be expected. There is scarcely a useful ex- 
periment which there are not agriculturists in 
the country ready to make. Indeed there is 
scarcely any extensive and intelligent farmer who 
is not engaged in experiments of some kind or 
other ; and these experiments, it is to be observed, 
are performed under circumstances the most favour- 
able for leading to useful results, and ultimately to 
general imitation. When the results are successful, 
there are innumerable channels by which they can be 
communicated to the country ; and there are near all 
such farms agriculturists sufficiently observant of 
what is going on, who will avail themselves of what 
is good, and reject what seems to be erroneous. 

It appears very doubtful to the committee, whether 
those gentlemen who are desirous that this society 
should embark its funds and revenue in an experi- 
mental farm, have duly considered the amount of 
capital necessary for such an undertaking. The late 
Sir John Sinclair, who was a strenuous advocate for 
an experimental farm, calculated that a sum of 5000/. 
a-year would be required to carry it on. Mr. Ste- 
phens, the experienced and intelligent editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, who hIbo contends 
for the utility of experimental farms if properly con- 
ducted, has lately given a series of minute calcu- 
lations on the same subject. Mr. Stephens enters 
into calculations as to the extent of land, as well 
as the amount of funds, necessary for such a 
farm. He states that the smallest extent of the 
fields should be five acres ; and certainly they 
could not be smaller, if the experiments are to 
be made in the ordinary circumstances of a 
furm. He supposes that there should be experi- 
ments always going on in these fields, with four 
varieties of wheat, and four varieties of each of the 
other cereal grains, as well as with the other plants 
in ordinary cultivation. In like manner, he assumes 


that there should be trials made with different kinds 
of stock. The result of his calculation is, that not 
less than 5000 acres of arable and pasture land would 
be required, to carry on experiments in merely the 
ordinary branches of agricultare, — for which the 
ground rent alone would be at least 5000 /. a-year, 
and the capital necessary for stocking it £0,000/. 

Now, in whatever degree the accuracy of these 
calculations may be disputed, it is yet apparent that 
the sum required for stocking such a farm as woold 
be in the least degree worthy of being regarded as a 
national institution would be very large, and vastly 
exceeding what the Highland Society could apply 
to it, without a sacrifice of all the objects which 
have hitherto occupied its attention. They must 
either take a lease, or make a purchase of land to a 
large extent ; they must provide more than the 
usual accommodation of offices required by farms of 
the superior class ; they must stock it at a greater 
expense than ordinary farmers would do ; they must 
further employ a practical agriculturist possessed of 
the skill and intelligence necessary for conducting 
nn extensive farm ; and farther, if scientific inquiries 
were to be pursued, they must obtain the service of 
one or more persons possessed of the necessary sci- 
entific knowledge, and must provide the philosophi- 
cal apparatus required for the investigations, it 
seems to be vaguely assumed, indeed, in one of the 
memorials, that a piece of land extending to from 
500 to 1000 acres would be sufficient for a farm of 
this kind ; but even if the extent could be limited to 
the lowest of tbe quantities, tbe amount of capital, 
necessary expenditure, and the probable loss, would 
certainly far exceed what this society could make 
good. 

Tbe committee cannot believe for a moment, that 
this society can so advantageously employ the funds 
at its command, in endeavouring to set an example 
of good farming to others, or in making experiments 
with a view to discovery and improvement, as by 
encouraging the agriculturists of the country to 
afford these examples, and make these experiments. 
This has been the course which the society has pur- 
sued ever since its institution ; and no sufficient 
reason has yet been assigned, to shew that it would 
be wise to abandon a course thus sanctioned by ex- 
perience. 

W ith respect to the application of principles de- 
rived from other branches of knowledge, or wbat 
are called scientific principles, in tbe elucidation ef 
agriculture, — the society has not been inattentive to 
this subject, and in its recent premiums has called 
attention, in an especial manner, to this course of in- 
vestigation. Although agriculture is to be regarded 
as a practical art, it is not to be the less dependent 
upon principles; and it cannot be doubted that sci- 
ence, as applied to agriculture, is calculated to con- 
duce to its perfection, in the same manner asm the 
case of tbe other principal arts, — as, for example, in 
the case of tbe dyeing manufacture, to the perfec- 
tion of which chemistry has been rendered eminently 
conducive, — in the case of the smelting of ores, and 
mining engineering, to which both chemistry and 
geology have lent most important aid ; and the nu- 
merous other arts familiar to every well-informed 
man. But it is to be observed, that chemistry and 
vegetable physiology are the subjects of study by a 
class of persons distinct from the agriculturist, and 
that it is only when results are obtained by tbe silent 
and slow investigations of scientific men, that they 
truly fall within the province of the agriculturist. 
These experiments, it is to be observed, are per* 
formed in the laboratory, or at tbe utmost, on small 
plots of ground. It is not necessary that there 
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should bo a farm provided for such experiments. 
Impressed with these views, the committee would 
recommend that the directors should extend to the 
utmost degree, those rewards that may induce sci- 
entific inquirers to bring the aid of their knowledge 
to the assistance of the practical agriculturist. The 
committee would beg to make the following sug- 
gestions, in regard to the premiums offered and the 
subjects proposed by the directors for scientific in- 
vestigations. 

In the first place, they think the amount of the 
premiums too small, even if, according to the terms 
in which they are expressed, the directors could 
award the full sum of 50 /. to a memoir ou any one 
of the five subjects there enumerated. Any one of 
these subjeots would entail a sacrifice of time and 
trouble on the part of experienced chemists, which 
would not be sufficiently remunerated by any sum 
less than 100/. ; for it will be remembered that the 
investigations are such, as could only be carried on 
by a person of high scientific attainments. In the 
next place, the committee would suggest, as an ad- 
ditional subject, a memoir on the results which have 
been or may be deduced from the most recent sci- 
entific investigations of eminent chemists and phy- 
siologists, in so far as they are practically useful to 
agriculturists, and may bo proper to be followed in 
the management of a farm. 

Extract from the MiNtms of a Meeting of the 

Directohs of the Highland and Aoricui.tuhal 

Society of Scotland, held on 16th Decemueii, 

1840. 

** Resolved unanimously, — That the Report of the 
Committee he approved of. and that n copy thereof 
be sent to the Wester Ross Farming Society, ns an 
answer to the petition transmitted by them. It is 
further ordered, that the report be published in the 
next number of the society’s transactions, and that 
a few extra copies be printed os on extract from the 
transactions.” 


ON EXPERIMENTAL AND 
MODEL FARMS. 

Having very recently reiterated our opinions in 
reference to the establishment of “ Experimental 
Farms/’ we should not have again adverted to the 
question at this moment, but for the announce- 
ment of a report from a Committee of the High- 
land Agricultural Society, appointed to enquire 
into the subject, uud which report will appear in 
the “ Farmer’s Magazine,” published on the 1st of 
February. A petition having been presented hy 
the Wester Ross Farming Society to the High- 
land Agricultural Society, praying that Society to 
establish an “ Experimental Farm,” a committee 
was appointed to consider and report upon the 
prayer of the petition — a duty which has been per- 
formed in a manner highly creditable to the mem- 
bers of the Committee. The subject had been 
maturely considered and discussed bv the 
Highland Society on two previous occasions, on 
both of which the Society came to the conclusion 
lliat it was not expedient that an '* Experimental 
Farm ” should be established at the expense of 
the Society. The Committee appointed to report 
on the petition of the Wester Ross Farming 


Society, in considering the question, disregarded 
the circumstance of the proposition having been 
negatived upon two former occasions, and deter- 
mined to consider it upon its merits ; and the re- 
sult has been a confirmation of the former resolu- 
tions of the Society. In this conclusion we 
entirely concur with the Committee. For the 
reasons which influenced the Committee in taking 
this view of the subject, we refer to the report 
itself. The Committee, however, did not confine 
itself to the single question of an “ Experimental 
Farm,” but also went into the question of a “ Model 
Farm,” and here also we agree in their decision, 
so far as the Highland Society is concerned — that 
it would not be advisable that the Society should 
embark its funds in any such undertaking. Had 
the Committee been content to stop here, we should 
have had nothing further to say on the matter ; but 
when an opinion, unfavourable to u Model 
Farms,” by whomsoever conducted , is expressed, 
we cannot permit such a statement to pass unno- 
ticed. After having observed upon the probable re- 
sults which would arise from the establishment of 
a u Model Farm ” by the Society, the report 
goes on to state — 

44 Rat, independently of this general objection, 
founded on the management of a farm by a public and 
fluctuating board of directors, there would be expenses 
attendant upon a model farm, by whomsoever con- 
ducted, which would make any profitable return more 
than doubtful. If the farm is to exhibit the best of 
every thing known in the art, whether of grain, or 
stock, or implements ; if, also, it is to adapt itself con- 
stantly to the improvements which arc made in the 
various departments of agriculture, by purchasing what 
is new, and discarding what is inferior or old- fashioned, 
the farm must be manifestly conducted at an expense 
far greater than that at which any other farm in the 
country is managed. 

If this paragraph really describes what a “ Mo- 
del Farm ” ought to be, we should agree in the 
conclusion of the Committee ; but, in our humble 
opinion, the Committee did not entertain a correct 
notion of what a “ Model Farm” should be, and 
hence the data being false, the conclusion must 
be unsound. A “ Model Farm ” should, in our 
opinion, be an establishment, conducted by a 
skilful practical agriculturist, who should adopt 
the best system of cultivation, should obtain 
the best implements, and should sow the best 
sorts of grain and seeds, adapted to the soil 
and climate , having profit always in view , and 
introducing no new schemes, and making no 
experiments which an experienced and spirited, 
but prudent tenant farmer would not venture to 
try. A “ Model Farm,” to be really valuable, 
should be an establishment by which the farmers 
of the neighbourhood might see in practical 
operation an improved system of management, 
parts or the whole of which they might adopt 
legitimately — that is, with a certainty of in- 
creased returns. If a landlord were to induce a 
first-rate practical farmer, residing in a highly cul- 
tivated district, to relinquish his farm, and take 
an occupation in an ill cultivated district, where 
his system of farming, from similarity of soil, cli- 
mate, &c., was available, the (arm of such a roan 
might be considered a “ Model Farm,” for the 
occupiers in the neighbourhood. We are not 
aware of the existence of more than one 
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“ Model Farm/* — lhat established by Earl Ducie, 
in Gloucestershire, under the superintendence of 
John Morton, the author of the work “ On 
.Soils,” which was so highly recommended by Dr. 
Buckland, at the meeting of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of England, at Oxford. So far as 
regards the cultivation and management of this 
farm, we believe the principles upon which it is 
conducted to be such as we have described. But 
Mr. Morton has, in respect to the general improve- 
ment of the land, another and no less important ob- 
ject in view — namely, that of proving to landlords 
that they may obtain in return for the capital in- 
vested in permanent improvements, a higher rate 
of interest than they can elsewhere, with the 
additional advantage of having for security 
their own estates. There is one recommendation 
of the Committee, which we perused with a high 
degree of satisfaction, namely, “ that the directors 
should extend to the utmost degree those rewards 
that may induce scientific enquirers, to bring the 
aid of their knowledge to the assistance of the 
practical agriculturist.” This is a subject of the 
highest importance, and we trust that the directors 
of the Highland Society will carry out the recom- 
mendation so made to them . — Mark Lane Repress. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE TRANS- 
POSITION AND ADMIXTURE 
OF SOILS, 

AS IN THE APPLICATION OF A CLAY- 
DRESSING TO A LIGHT SAND, STATING 
THE RESULT OF ACTUAL EXPERIMENTS. 

BY WILLIAM LINTON. 

( From the Journal qf the Royal Agricultural Society .) 

PRIZB-E86AY. 

Having had several years* experience in marling, 
or the admixture of clay with sand, I venture to 
give a practical account and a detail of my method, 
in doing which I shall notice — 

First. The description of tho land clayed over. 

Secondly. The kind of clay or marl used. 

Thirdly. State of the land and season of the 
year when done. 

Fourthly. Quantity laid on, the way of doing it, 
and the expense per acre. 

Fifthly. The result. 

1st. The description of land clayed over was a 
very light barren sand, so barren that it never had 
been cultivated to profit, but had proved a losing 
concern to all that nad engaged in it, both landlord 
and tenant. About one-fifth part was entirely out 
of cultivation and grown over with ling, gorse, 
&c. The substratum is a white sand, varying in 
depth from 1 to 4 feet. The surface was of the 
same texture but darker in Its colour, through the 
decomposition of vegetable matter upon if. 
Beneath the bed of sand lay a yellowish kind of 
clay, about 1 foot thick ; under it a rich marl, 
about IS feet deep. The land generally being 
very wet, my first object was to underdrain it 
thoroughly with tiles ; unless this is first done 
where necessary, marling is a waste of capital. 


I cut my drains about 24 inches deep and 9 yards 
apart. 

2ndly. The kind of clay used. — This being 
plentiful in nearly all parts of the farm, but varying 
in depth from the surface, was more or leu 
difficult to get. The first 12 inches under the 
sand was an inferior yellowish clay ; under it a 
bed about 18 feet, as already stated, of rich dark- 
coloured marly clay, having in it a soft stone 
which had the appearance of lime, and also a 
quantity of cobble-stones. This clay and soft 
stone when dissolved in vinegar and water, 
effervesced nearly as tartaric acid and carbonate 
of soda do when mixed together in water : this 
was my test that it contained a quantity of alkali, 
which rendered it fit for my purpose and worthy 
the name of marl. The top or yellow day dis- 
solved without effervescing. I consider that on 
the proper testing and selection of the clay or 
marl chiefly depends the success of marling 
operations. All clay wili do good, there is no 
doubt; but on the quality used must rest the 
amount of benefit obtained. 

3rdly. The state of the land, and season of the 
year when done. — 1 have already stated that the 
land was first drained ; in the next place it was 
made completely level by the plough, harrows, and 
in some places, the spade ; after which it was ready 
for the marl being laid on, which was done at all 
times of the year. For the first two years I made 
naked summer fallows, and laid tho clay on in 
July And August : but, after getting the land into 
a regular course of crops (viz., the four-course 
system), I then did the work when in seeds in the 
same months, which I continued to do as much as 
possible afterwards, for tho following reasons : — 
First — to avoid the great injury done to the land 
by such heavy carting when in fallow, which was 
visible in some places the two or three succeeding 
crops. Secondly— from the loss sustained in 
having a fallow instead of a crop of turnips : and 
thirdly — from the cartage being so much easier 
when in seeds than when in fallow. 

The land which was out of cultivation was pared 
and burnt, with a hope of getting a crop of turnips ; 
but iu this I was disappointed. It was also 
drained and levelled before marling. 

4thly. The quantity laid on, the way in which 
It was done, and the expense per acre. — The 
quantity laid on depended upon the quality of the 
land, and varied from 100 to 200 cubic yards per 
acre; the average was 150 yards. Where the 
land was very light and barren (which was mostly 
the case on elevated parts) a larger quantity was 
laid on ; but where it was a better soil, a much less 
quantity answered the same purpose — my object 
being to lay just as much on as would grow wheat 
after seeds. To do more than this, would not only 
have been an injury to the land for eating turnips 
upon it with sheep and for the barley crop, bat 
also a waste of money in extra expense. When 
sufficiently clayed to grow wheat after seeds, (a 
point requiring close attention,) I always found it 
effectually done for any other crop. 

The way in which it was done. — It was necessary 
in the first place to fix upon the most favourable 
situation for the pit, keeping three objects in view. 
1st. The most convenient place for carting to the 
plot of land intended to be marled. 2ndly. The 
best situation for a pond, to answer for a permanent 
watering-place, cutting if possible across a fence 
60 as to water two fields, one from each mouth of 
the pit. 3rdly. Where the clay could be got with 
the least difficulty. After the place was fixed upon 
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tbe work was carried on by five diggers, a driver, 
four horses or beasts, and two carts (which are of 
the Scotch kind, with short bodies and broad 
wheels). The pit was dng with a gradual descent, 
so that three horses could draw out about a ton, 
which was shot out where wanted, the cart re- 
turning by the time the other was loaded ; thus 
three horses were always ready for the loaded cart. 
The day was spread by the diggers at broken times, 
after being exposed to the action of the air; rain, 
after either frosty or droughty weather, would 
cause it to fall to pieces sufiidently for harrowing 
and ploughing in. The expense I paid for digging, 
filling the carts, and spreading, was from 4d. to 
5d. per cubic yard (full 1 ton), varying according 
to the quantity of stones imbedded in the clay, as 
before noticed. 

The total expense upon an acre having 150 yards 
laid upon it was as follows : — 

£ s. d. 


and spreading 150 yards, at 

4£d. per yard 2 16 3 

Four horses four days, at 2s. 6d. each, 

10s. per day 2 0 0 

Driver four days, at 2s. 6d. per day. ... 0 10 0 

Other expenses (wear and tear) 0 3 0 


Total expenses In marling one acre. ... 5 9 3 

In this way I marled 80 acres, but afterwards hit 
upon another plan in which I found a great saving 
to my horses, as in the wet season of the year it 
was heavy work for them to draw the carts out of 
the pits. I got a windlass made on the same prin- 
ciple as the one used for the draining-plougb, 
which I fixed upon a platform 10 yards from the 
centre of the mouth of the pit ; the platform was 
formed of the sand taken from above the marl, 
and was elevated 2 feet above the surface of the 
ground. 

The expense per acre when the windlass was 
used was — 

£ 8. d. 


Digging and spreading 150 yards, at4£d. 

per yard 2 16 3 

•Three horses 4 days, at 2s. 6d. each, 

7s. 6d. per day 1 10 0 

Lad to drive horse in windlass, 4 days, 

at Is 0 4 0 

Driver for carts, 4 days, at 2s. 6d 0 10 0 

Wear and tear 0 2 0 

Total expense per acre when windlass 

was nsed 5 2 3 

Total expense per acre when common 

carts are used 5 9 3 


Saving..., 0 7 0 
The advantage is not pecuniary alone, but the 
heavy drag and difficulty in getting out of the pit 
is also avoided ; and one-third less land is taken up 
by the pit, as it can be dug much steeper, and to 
any depth, whilst no difficulty arises in getting 
out with the loads, even with an inferior horse. 
The same number of diggers are required. 

5thly. The result.— -I have already described 
the land as being light, and of a very inferior 
kind ; this the crops went to prove, which were 
generally overgrown with the greatest variety of 
annual weeds, the growth of which apparently no 
culture could prevent ; but in no instance have 
they ever made their appearance after the land was 


* One horse was used for the windlass, and the other two 
for taking away the loaded carts. 


clayed over. I cannot give an account of the 
rotation of crops ; previous to marling no regular 
system could be adopted. It was usual to allow 
the seeds to remain four or five years unploughcd, 
for the sake of ridding the land of the weeds, 
after which a crop of oats was taken, which would 
not average more than 3§ quarters per acre. 
Then followed a fallow, which was sown with 
rye, and sometimes with turnips, but the land 
being generally nndrained, the latter crop often 
proved a failure. Barley was sown after the 
turnips, also grass or clover seeds. 

The produce in four years could not be stated 
at more per acre than — 

£ s. d. 

First year — turnip fallow 4 0 0 

Second year — barley or rye .... 4 0 0 

Third year— seeds depastured.. 2 12 0 
Fourth year— oats, barley, or rye. 3 15 0 


14 7 0 

The same land is now cultivated to the best 
advantage under the four-course system or rotation 
of crops. All the fallows are sown with turnips, 
after which follow barley, seeds which are de- 
pastured, and then wheat, which finishes the 
course of crops. I will here give the produce of 
four years, after marling upon fallow, and four 


years after marling upon seeds : — 

£ s. d. 

First year — fallow 0 0 0 

, Second year— wheat, 29 bush., at 7s. 

per bush * * 10 3 0 

Third yeaiv- seeds depastured 4 4 0 

Fourth year— wheat, 24 bush., at 7s. 
per bush 8 8 0 


Produce in four years when marled 
upon fallow 22 15 0 


Fint year— wheat, 24 bush., per acre, at 

7s. per bush 8 8 0 

Second year— fallow, turnips 4 15 0 

Third year— oats, 52 bush., at 23s. 

per 7 9 g 

Fourth year— seeds depastured 4 4 0 


Produce when marled upon seeds 24 16 6 

22 15 0 

Balance in favour of marling upon seeds. 2 16 


The produce after marling in four 

years 24 16 6 

The produce before marling in four 
years 14 7 0 


10 9 6 

The balance of 21. Is. 6d. in favour of marling 
upon seeds, does not show that there is any ad- 
vantage in it over that of making a naked fallow 
for that purpose, as more than that ought to be 
deducted for the cultivation of the turnip crop, 
which would not oocur in a naked fallow. But 
when a naked fallow is made for the purpose of 
marling the land, then two wheat crops occur in 
four years, which, notwithstanding it here makes 
the produce run much higher in the four years 
than it otherwise would do, could not be long 
practised with any advantage whatever to the 
fanner. 

The balance of 10/. 9s. 6d. in favour of marling 
needs no comment. 

But in stating these results, I must refer to the 
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comparative merits of the two different kinds of 
clay used, not by any chemical definition, but 
from actual experience. The clay, whether laid 
upon seeds or fallow, was shot out in loads as 
already stated, then spread as equally as possible; 
but, on account of the large size of the pieces of 
clay, the land could neither be ploughed nor 
harrowed until it had been first dried, bad then 
become wet, or frozen, and had afterwards 
thawed. After this it was harrowed. The best 
or dark-coloured clay will fall long before the top 
or yellow sort, which is not so easily pulverized. 
The first named is very productive of itself, but 
the other requires some stimulant to produce a 
crop. 

If laid upon seeds the land was only ploughed 
once in October, and drilled in the same month with 
wheat. When upon fallow it was ploughed two 
or three times, and well mixed up with the sand, 
and also sown with wheat. In this way a good 
crop was realized without any other manures, but 
wherever fold-yard manure was applied, the crop 
was very abundant. 

On parts of the farm turnips were frequently 
destroyed by grubs before the land was clayed 
over, but in no instance have they since, neither 
have they been destroyed by any other insect, 
except in 1836, when a lew black caterpillars were 
upon them. A moiety of the Swedes are drawn 
off, but the whole of the white turnips are eaten 
upon the land with sheep. I find no manures to 
surpass that from the fold-yard. I tried, by 
way of experiment, rape-dust, bones, and fold- 
yard manure. The turnips sown with bones and 
fold-yard manure were equally good, but those 
with rape-dust were decidedly the worst. 

The land is never so productive the first two 
years, or until the clay has got well pulverized and 
mixed with the sand, as it is afterwards, and will 
not grow a good crop or a fine sample of barley for 
five or six years after the clay is laid on ; I have 
therefore sown oats instead. 

It is thought by some people that the clay will 
waste away, and require to be renewed in the 
course of fifty years, or perhaps sooner. On this 
head I have no apprehensions, but am confident 
that, if after the lapse of twenty or thirty years 
there were not a particle of clay remaining, the 
land will have acquired sufficient quality and 
strength in itself, to produce a crop of any kind of 
grain. 

I am led to this conclusion from my own 
observations, and think it one which may readily 
be come to by others on referring to the statement 
made of the produce, which is considerably within 
what I might have stated, had I selected the 
leading or best crops. This increase in the pro- 
duce (which is double to what it was) returns in 
part to the land under the four-course system. 

It may not be necessary for me to add more, as 
enough already has been adduced to increase 
exertion in making such improvements upon light 
sands. I have to regret that I did not commence 
the above improvements with greater determina- 
tion, and to a greater extent from the first ; but 
being inexperienced in the business, and having 
but little information on the subject, I was desirous 
of finding out the best way of doing the work and 
of trying the result before 1 went to any extent. 
If people would improve the land they have, par- 
ticularly light land, by draining, marling, Ac., 
they would realise a far greater return for the 
outlay than by purchasing more. It is a great 
national loss, and much to be regretted, that so 


much land, capable of being made really good, 
should lie waste, having a good drainage, and a 
plentiful supply of excellent clay underneath, 
which is generally the case when there is a white 
sandy surface. 

Having the sanction of my landlord, who is 
anxious to see this system spread, I may be 
excused for stating that the whole of the above 
improvements have been carried on at his expense, 
for which I pay a rent which yields him a clear 4 
per cent, on his put chase and other monies ex- 
pended on a farm, originally of the most barreu 
quality. 

Inferior land, and especially light sands, ought 
not to remain untilled; but for the common 
benefit of the owner, the occupier, and the con- 
sumer of the produce, they should be brought into 
cultivation. 

Sheriff Hutton, near York . 


THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF 
THE HORSE. 

BY MR. W. C. KARKEEK, V.S., TRURO. 

(From the Veterinarian.) 

To trace the history of remote events, and to in- 
vestigate the origin of our domesticated animals, has 
given occupation to the highest talents ; and in this 
interesting inquiry, mouldering records, decaying 
monuments, fabulous legends, and the sibylline 
leaves of tradition, have yielded their respective tri- 
butes. But still the details, even of probable his- 
tory, carry us back but a little way into the dark re- 
cesses of antiauity, and we soon reach the epoch 
when truth ana fable are inseparably blended. 

The natural historian and natural theologian have 
hitherto exclusively confined their attention to one 
volume of Nature’s history — that which relates to 
the present order of things ; and man is regarded by 
them as the undisputed sovereign of the world around 
him — tbh cattle on a thousand nills are supposed to 
be at his disposal — the mighty deep yields its trea- 
sures to his skill — the savage denizens of the moun- 
tain and the forest are tributary to his power, and 
the mag n a charta for these vested rights they find in 
the inspired page. From the command to subdue 
the earth, and tu exercise dominion over its tenants, 
they draw the inference, that their only purpose, was 
to increase his luxuries, and that they were created 
for no other use than that they might be subservient 
to his destructive propensities. 

These views of the uses of the animal world, so 
long universally received, have been of late singu- 
larlv modified by the light of modem science ; for 
within the bowels of the earth the geologist has dis- 
covered a series of engravings, more or les6 injured 
and imperfect, vet all executed by the same band, 
and bearing the manifest impress of the same 
mighty mind, which distinctly inform us of the eha- 
lacters and habits of races, some of them extinct and 
some still existing, which occupied its surface for 
many thousands of years ere man ever placed his foct 
on this wondrous soil, or contended with them for 
dominion. 

To trace, then, the ancient history of the horse and 
his contemporary congeners, we must first take a 
slight glance at those engravings which have been 
discovered in the different strata of the earth, aad 
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which, like the brain of Touchstone, “ is crammed 
with observation, the which it rents in mangled 
forms.’’ 

Without embarrassing ourselves with the history 
of the geological epochs, we will briefly advert to a 
few facts, — that certain families of organic remains 
are found pervading strata of every age, under nearly 
the same generic form which they present amongst 
existing organizations. Again, that other families, 
both of animals and vegetables, are limited to parti- 
cular formations, there being certain points where 
entire groups ceased to exist, and were replaced by 
others of a different character. It is also a fact well 
to be acquainted with, that animals and vegetables 
of the lower classes prevailed chiefly at the com- 
mencement of organic life, and that the more perfect 
sniruals became more gradually abundant as the world 
grsw older. 

If we pass in succession from the ancient to the 
modern epoch — from the regions of sterility and de- 
solation to that in which animal and vegetable life 
were profusely developed, we find that the first evi- 
d i<ce of organic existence was, setting aside the in- 
fi Soria, a few fuci, mollusca, and poly par ia : these 

re followed by a large development of the same 
order. In the succeeding period, reptiles and insects 
appear, with sanroid fishes, and an immense develop- 
ment of vegetable life, particularly the cryptogamia 
class, such as mosses, ferns, Ac. Large reptiles did 
not then prevail to an extraordinary degree at this 
epoch, in what are now the temperate regions of 
southern England — the weald of Sussex and Dorset- 
shire for example ; but a very long time ufterwards 
these spots were peopled by monsters of an extra- 
ordinary character, which stalked amid marshy 
forests of a luxuriant tropical vegetation, or floated 
on the genial waters. This state continued for a long 
period of time, when another change took place, and 
the country and its inhabitants were swept away. 
An ocean had usurped its place ; and then, after ano- 
ther long period of time, and the dry land had again 
appeared, it became covered with groves of forests, 
and herds of deer, and of oxen of enormous size. 
Groups of elephants, mastodons, horses, and other 
herbivorous animals, occupied its plains ; its rivers 
and marshes were crowded with the hippopotamus, 
the tapir, and rhinoceros ; and its forests afforded 
shelter to the byrena, tho bear, and the tiger. 

This is the period when the horse first appeared 
on the stage of life, being the one subsequent to the 
last grand catastrophe, as it is frequently but incor- 
rectly called, by which the earth was said to be over- 
whelmed, 

“ Ere Adam won, or Eve the apple ate.” 

We must now confine ourselves more closely to 
this particular period, being the one immediately an- 
tecedent to the present order of things. 

In almost every part of the globe, beneath the 
present or modern alluvial soil (which is a loose 
strata constantly deposited by streams and rivers), 
extensive beds of gravel, clay, and loam, are found 
spread over the plains, or in the flanks of the moun- 
tain chain, or in the crest of ranges of low elevation : 
and in these accumulations of water-worn materials 
—termed by Dr. Bucklaud, diluvium, and by Cuvier, 
alluvium — are immense quantities of the bones of 
large mammalia. These remains belong principally 
to the maetodon and the elephant, to various species 
of hippopotamus and rhinoceros, to the horse, ox, 
deer, and many extinct genera ; while in caverns 
and fissures of rocks, filled with calcareous breccia, 
the skeletons of tigers, boars, gigantic hyaenas, and 
other carnivorous animals are imbedded. They have 


been found alike in the tropical plains of India, and 
in the frozen regions of Siberia, while there is no 
considerable district of Great Britain in which some 
traces of them do not occur. These remains are not 
always found together. Cuvier, whose authority I 
quote, says, that the remains of the horte have been 
found with the mastodon (an extinct animal allied to 
the elephant ) in America ; with the mastodon in 
Little Tartary, Siberia, Italy, and France ; witb the 
rhinoceros in France, Italy, and Germany ; and with 
the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hymns,* tiger, ele- 
phant, and a gigantic species of cervus, in Great 
Britain. Capt. W. S. Webb discovered the remains 
of the horse in a fossil state, together with those of 
the deer and bear, in Diluvium, and on the Hima- 
layan mountains, at an elevation of 16,0Q0 feet. 

In South America the bones of horses of a large 
size have been discovered by Mr. Charles Darwin, 
naturalist to the Beagle, in company witb the remains 
of the megatherium, of immense bulk, a huge mas- 
todon, parts of rodents, and a llama fully as large as 
the camel. 

“With regard to North America/’ Cuvier says, 
“ the elepbas primogenus has left thousands of its 
carcasses from Spain to the shores of Siberia.” The 
fossil ox, in a like manner, he writes, is buried 
“ dans toute la partie boreale des deux continens, 
puisque on en a d’ Allemagne, dTtalie, de Prussia, de 
la Siberia occidentale et orientale, etde 1’ Amerique." 
“I may here add,” says Darwin, “that horses’ 
bones, mingled with those of the mustodon, have se- 
veral times been transmitted for sale from North 
America to England ; but it has always been ima- 
gined, from the simple fact of their being horses’ 
bones, that they had been accidentally mingled with 
the fossils. Among the remains brought home by 
Captain Beechey from the west coast of the same 
continent, in the frozen region of 66° north. Dr. 
Buckland has described the astragalus, metacarpus, 
and metatarsus of the horse, which were associated 
with the remains of the elephas primogenus, and of 
the fossil ox. In Mr. Saull’s geological museum, 
Aldersgate Street, London, there are three coffin 
bones, one os sacrum, and one cannon bone, from 
Big Bone Lock, Kentucky. In the same collection 
are one cervical vertebra, Herne Bay, Kent ; several 
metatarsal, ditto, one dentata, ditto, and portions of 
two ribs, from Plumstead, Kent; several teeth from 
Banwell Cave, Somersetshire ; and two teeth, and 
several astragalus, from Swansea, South Wales — sll 
of the horse. With respect to Great Britain, ts I 
before stated, there is no considerable district in 
which some traces of the fossil horse do not occur, 
in company with either those of the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tiger, ox, deer, or byasna. 
At Oreston, near Plymouth, an immense number of 
bones of the rhinoceros and horse were found ; and 
in a cave at Paveland, in Glamorganshire, those of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, horse, hog, bear, and byama, 
were found embedded together.' In the celebrated 
Kirkdale Cave, Yorkshire, the contents of which 
have been so graphically described by Dr. Buckland, 
were discovered fossil bones of the tiger, bear, wolf, 
fox, weasel, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
horse, ox, and deer, and an immense number of the 
benes of the bymua. 

In the earlier ages, some of those colossal bones 
were supposed to belong to gigantic races of man- 
kind, and hence the traditions of giants, possessed 
by every country in Europe ; but it is an authenti- 
cated fact, acknowledged by all geologists, that no 
traces of man or his works have ever been discovered 
in any of the diluvium strata. Leibnitz, in his 
“ Protogea,” mentions the fossil bones of a unicorn , 
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discovered st Qnedlimbonrg, in 1665. Th*jr w«r. 
found in a calcareous and gypseous hill, and after 
being collected, a sketch was made of the animal, 
such as it was pretended to be : but a single glance 
at the sketch is sufficient to shew that it was done b j 
▼try ignorant hands, and taken after parts most in- 
congruously joined. The bones of the horse seem ed 
to Imre formed the principal part of the conformation, 
with a considerable portion of the muxsle, a piece of 
the humerus, a lower tooth, and an unguinal phalanx 
of the rhinoceros. It was supposed by Curier, but 
now denied by most of our eminent geologists, that 
the diluvium strata on which the animals we bare 
described bare been found embedded, was the con- 
sequence of a sudden inundation of water. It will 
be necessary briefly to allude to a few important 
facts connected with this subject, that are acknow- 
ledged by all parties : — First, that after all the strata 
which compose the crust of our globe had been 
formed, a great portion of the earth has been oorered 
with water. Secondly, that the period or epoch 
which relates to this history was one of immense 
time, and that the whole surface was denselypeopled 
by rarioos orders of liring creatures, some of them, 
as we hare seen, not distinguishable from existing 
species. Thirdly, that great and considerable changes 
must bare taken place since that epoch in the climate 
of different parta of the world ; and confining our at- 
tention to oar own island for an example of this, we 
find that there then flourished on its surface the 
luxurious regetation of a tropical clime. In the 
course of time, however, the whole scene vanished, 
with various orders of living creatures then ranging 
the plain or swimming the lake, such as the tiger, the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus; 
while their contemporary congeners, as the horse, 
deer, ox, &c. were left behind. Shortly after this 
man appears on its surface. 

When we carry our minds back to this subtertiary 
period — which, geologically speaking, is so recent 
that it may be considered as only just gone by — we 
receive the accounts with surprise and almost incre- 
dulity. It must be admitted, that they at first seem 
much more like the dreams of fiction and romance 
than the sober results of calm and deliberate investi- 
gation ; but to those who will examine the evidence 
of facts, upon which the conclusions rest, there can 
remain no more reasonable doubt of the troth of what 
I have been relating than is felt by the antiquary 
who, finding the catacombs of Egypt stored with the 
mummies of men, apes, and crocodiles, concludes 
them to be the remains of mammalia and reptiles that 
bare formed part of an ancient population on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Now, if it was a sudden catastrophe or deluge 
which destroyed the hippopotamus, the tiger, and the 
elephant, how did the ox, deer, and horse continue 
to escape the flood of waters ? Why this partial se- 
lection of its victims among the ancient inhabitants 
of our country ? But these changes on onr island 
are not more wonderful than the mutations that have 
occurred in other parts of the world. It is almost 
impossible to reflect, without the deepest astonish- 
ment, on the changes that have taken place on the 
continent of South America. Formerly it must have 
swarmed with great monsters, like the southern parts 
of Africa ; but we now find only the tapir, guanaco, 
armadillo, and capybara — mere pigmies compared to 
the antecedent races. The greatest number, if not 
all, lived at the epoch we have been describing, and 
many of them were contemporaries of the existing 
molluscs. 

•* In the Pampas,” says Darwin, “the great se- 
pulchre of such remains, there are no signs of vio- 


lence, but, on the contrary, of the most quiet sad 
scarcely -sensible changes.” “ What shall we say,** 
be continues, of the death of the sow fossil bone ! 
Did those plains fail in pasture, which afterwards 
were overrun by thousands and tens of thousands of 
the successors of the fresh stock introduced with the 
Spanish colonist 1” “ One is tempted,” be condones, 
“ to believe in sncb simple relations as ramdoas of 
climate and food, or introduction of enemies, or tba 
increased number of other species, as the cause of the 
succession of races. But it may be asked, whether 
it is probable that any such cause could bare bem in 
action daring the same epoch over the whole northern 
hemisphere, so as to destroy the elrpfuu primrgtnta 
on the shores of Spain, on the plains of Siberia, sad 
in Northern America; and in like manner, the to 
urns, ever a range of scarcely less extent 1 Did such 
changes put a period to the life of the mastmdon cu- 
gutUdevt and of the horse, both in Europe and oa 
the eastern slope of the Cordillera in southern Ame- 
rica 1 If they did, they must bare been changes 
common to the whole world ; such as a gradual re- 
frigeration, whether from modification of physical 
geography, or from central cooling. But in this as- 
sumption, we hare to struggle with the difficulty that 
these supposed changes, although scarcely sufficient 
to affect molluscous animals either in Europe or 
South America, yet destroyed many quadrupeds in 
regions now characterised by frigid, temperate, and 
warm climates.’ * The elephas primogemu is thus cir- 
cumstanced, baring been found in Yorkshire ; and 
now associated (says Lyell) with recent shells in 
Siberia and in the warm regions of 1st. 51°, in North 
America. 

The law of the succession of types, although sab- 

i ’ect to some remarkable exceptions, must possess the 
ligbest interest to every philosophical naturalist. 
Some of the animals we have been describing appear 
to hare been created with peculiar kinds of organisa- 
tion, suited to particular eras ; and it does not seem 
extraordinary tbat their extinction, more than their 
creation, should exclusively depend on the nature 
(altered by physical changes) of their country. But 
as to the horse, for instance, his constitution appears 
suited to every climate ; and we cannot account for 
their species being destroyed throughout the whole 
of the two continents of America, unless the change 
was much more considerable than we imagine it to 
have been. 

It would seem from what has been stated, that cer- 
tain races of living beings and plants, suitable to 
peculiar conditions of the earth, were created, and 
when those states became no longer favourable for 
the continuance of such types or organisation, ac- 
cording to the natural laws by which the conditions 
of their races were determined, they disappeared, 
and were succeeded by new forms. 

The reader will observe in the geological mutations 
we have briefly alluded to, that one simple inunda- 
tion, one general catastrophe, is not sufficient to ac- 
count for the phenomena we have described, since 
many alternate changes of heat and cold must have 
taken place to have produced these alterations on the 
earth’s surface. 

Mr. W. D. Saoll, F.GS.., is the only writer who 
has accounted for those changes in a satisfactory 
manner. This gentleman confines himself principally 
to the strata of England, in his illustrations ; but it 
will be seen, tbat they easily solve all the difficulties 
tbat Darwin alludes to respecting these changes in 
the American continents. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY OF ENGLAND. 

At a Monthly Connell, held on Wednesday, Jan. 6, 
resent— Thos. Raymond Barker, Esq. (in the chair), 
lol. Challoner, James Dean, Esq., William Shaw, 
Isq., and William Yooatt, Esq., the following new 
d embers were elected : — 

lates, Rev. William, Willey, near Brosely, Shropshire, 
faycott, Thomas, Rndge, near Wolverhampton, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Irewster, Joseph, Brewood, Staffordshire 
late, L., Badger, near Shiffnall, Shropshire 
>mith, John, Houghton, near Wolverhampton 
Williams, J. Buckley, Gian Hafrew, Montgomeryshire 
’oundley, J. W., Brook Cottage, Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire 

^loyd, Charles, Court Calmon, Newtown, Montgome- 
ryshire 

fichoils, L., Bryncamisha, Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire 

)rew, Rev. John, Tregnnnon. Newtown, Montgome. 
ryshire 

*inkey, Joseph Rowley, Much Wenlock, Salop 
iersee, Dennett, Borpham, near Arundel 
Jleld, William, Rumbolds whyte, near Chichester 
Folkestone, Viscount, Longford Castle, Salisbury 
(nigh ton, Sir Hill, Bart., Blendworth House, Horn- 
deao, Sussex 

Srundy, James, Heaves Lodge, near Kendal 
’attisou, F. A., CoggeshaU, Essex 
battle, W., Burleigh, Stamford 
d us sen, James, Colsterworth, Lincolnshire 
iullimore, W., Witham, near Colsterworth, Lincoln- 
shire 

Salisbury, William, Dordon, near Atherstone 
Farmer, Thomas, Stonidelph, Fezeley, Staffordshire 
Rbson, Thomas, Middleton, Fazeley, Staffordshire 
Farmer, Richard, Shcldan, Birmingham 
Vedge, Charles, Bickenhill, Coleshill, Warwickshire 
Andrews, Onslow, Braborne, Ashford, Kent 
I ildred, William, March, Cambridgeshire 
-angton, Robert Martin, Thorney Abbey, Peterborough 
5 rice, Charles, 2, Great Queen-street, St. James’s 
Park 

[‘rnstram, John, Higham Gobrean, Silsoe, Bedford- 
shire 

?aiu, Joseph, Felmersham, Bedford 
*eale, Charles, Mansfield, Woodhouse, Nottingham- 
shire 

fcedham, William, Brixton Villa, Surrey 
dinnett, Joshua Robert, Aunabeg, Nenagh, Ireland 
ifarkinson, John Law, *26, Cloudesley terrace, Islington 
3ethell, Richard, Guildford, Surrey 
Jullen, John, Biggin Grange, Oundle 
4 ar.ly, Thomas, uear Crowland, Lincolnshire 
Cambridge, William, sen., South Runcton, Norfolk 
Vluno, William Augustus, Gore Hill, Sittingbourue, 

Tombs, John, Great Barrington, Burford, Oxon. 
Lisburne, the Earl of, Crass Wood. Aberystwith 
Tempest, Charles, Broughton Hall, Ski pton, York shire 
iarnard, John, Caufield Hall, Dunmow, Essex 
Holland, William, Rodba3ton Hall, Penkndge, Staf- 

veeling, Charles, Congreve, Penkridge, Staffordshire 
Warding, William, Acton, near Stafford 
Vyley, James, Longdon, near Lichfield 
stubbs, James, Brocton, near Stafford 
*mart, Charles John, Rainham, Sittingbourue, Kent 
2M. Thomas, Farleigh, Maidstone, Kent 
tfewstemd, Thomas, jun., Dunham, Newton, Notting- 
hamshire 

Leete, Henry, Thrapstone, Northamptonshire 
Burnham, George, Wellingborough, Northamptonshire 
Wright, J. M., Greudon, Northamptonshire 
Perkins, Abraham, Arnsby, Leicestershire 
>wintord, Stephen, Sarr, Margate, Kent 
Powlett William, Barnsck, Stamford, Lincolnshire 
Cartwright, Motes, Stanton, Burton-on-Trent 


Lock, Samuel, Barton, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk 
Salter, W. P., Whinbergh, East Dereham, Norfolk 
Cheetham, Samuel, Harableton, near Oakham, Rut- 
land 

Skelton, William, Long Sutten, Wisbech, Cambridge- 
shire 

Gardener, William, Ewell Court, Epsom, Surrey 
Gobbitt, Joho, Iken Hall, Saxmundham 
Simons, Charles, Fishtoft, Lincolnshire 
Nodder, Rev. Joseph, Ashover Rectory, Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire 

Chew, L., Clipstou, Market Harborough 
Crouch, James, Cainhoe, Silsoe, Bedfordshire 
Booth, John, Kelston Grange, Louth, Lincolnshire 
Everitt, Isaac, Capel, Suffolk 
Church, Rev. Wm., Woolsthorpe, Grantham 
Gilbert, Mrs. Davies, East Bourne, Sussex 
Dickinson, John, 22, Bedford-row, and Abbot’s-hill, 
Watford, Hertford 
Mahir, J. H., Lynn, Norfolk 
Day, John, Burghill, Chiddingley, Sussex. 

Colonel Challoner, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, presented the report of the meeting held that 
day, announcing to the council the final settlement of 
the Cambridge accounts, and recommending a renewed 
expression or the thanks of the society to be presented 
to Messrs. Mortlock, bankers, of Cambridge, for their 
kind services ; and a resolution to be transmitted to 
Mr. Henry Manning, the contractor for the Great 
Dining Hall and Cattle Yard, Cambridge, expressive 
of their entire satisfaction of the strict fidelity with 
which he appears in every respect to have fulfilled his 
engagements to the society. 

Kl’IDKMIC. 

- Communications on the subject of the epidemic 
among cattle were received from his grace the Duke of 
Rutland, from Leicester ; Sir John Ogilby, from Scot- 
land (near Dundee) ; Mr. Purchas, from Monmouth- 
shire; and Mr. Joseph Cooper, from Hampshire. 

The Duke of Rutland informed the society that in, 
Leicestershire, in the neighbourhood of Belvoir, the 
disease still continued its ravages, and that the whole 
of his shearling sheep had, within the previous ten 
days, been strongly affected with it, and his Grace com- 
municated the striking fact, that the only animals on 
his farm which had escaped the infection were his dairy 
cows, and they were surrounded by the other stock, al- 
though not in contact with them : and the instance in 
the case of the stock of Mr. Sanders, of Thurmaston, 
in the same county, in the neighbourhood of Leicester, 
the whole of which had been similarly affected, except- 
ing the dairy cows. They were taken, morning and 
evening, to his house to be milked, and, in so doing, 
had to pass a hundred yards along a turnpike road. 
They unfortunately pasted ene day soon after a diseased 
drove had gone along the road, and the whole of them 
became at once subject to the disease. Sir John 
Ogilvy’s communications stated that the disorder had 
broken out with some violence in the neighbourhood of 
Dundee ; but that the distribution of the society’s cir- 
cular had been found most beneficial to the farmers of 
that part of Scotland. Mr. Purchas informed the 
council that the disease had leached Monmounthshire, 
and that a member of the society had, a few days pre- 
viously, lost four cart-horses, and six more were then 
ill ; adding that there mas a great demand for copies of 
the society's circular. Mr. Cooper’s letter was an 
endeavour to explain the cause of the malady, as ex- 
isting in the deleterious gases evolved by the food taken 
by the animals, as in the case of mildewed turnips, 
proposing that a rowel should be inserted nearest the 
chest to effect a discharge, and thus relieve the system 
of the diseased condition induced by the noxious food. 
It was resolved that the queries on the subject of the epi- 
demic, to be transmitted bo each member of the society, 
should be finally decided and ordered for press at the 
next meeting of the council. Mr. Dugdale, M.P., 
transmitted to the society the result of his trials on the 
application of saltpetre and nitrate of soda cn two 
fields on his estate in Warwickshire— one, a light, 
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gravelly toil, and the other a stiff clay— as well as on 
some grass land. In every case a decided superiority 
attended the use of nitrate of soda, in the increase of 
wheat aid abundant crop of hay. Mr. John Parkin- 
son addressed to the society a detailed communication 
from Nottinghamshire, on the crop of Swede turnips 
grown on his farm, and for which he received the pre- 
mium and sweepstakes of the Olierton Society. 

Mr. Newman, of Court Farm, Middlesex, presented 
for the society's musuem a model of the plan pursued, 
and of the implements employed, in the system of sub- 
soil draining, adopted extensively and with such entire 
success on his farm near Uxbridge, and invented by 
Mr. Lambert, of Burleigh Hill, near Reading. Mr. 
Newman's communication stated that this mode of 
drainage was most efficient and economical for strong 
clay lands, and had stood the test of forty years' expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Cuthbert Johnson and Mr. Alderman jointly 
presented for the museum an original hoe of the cele- 
brated Jethro Tull, found in a well on Prosperous Farm, 
in Berkshire, on which he lived. 

Communications are also received from the Imperial 
Society of Agriculture of Moscow, and Sir Edward 
Stracey. 

The following donations for the library were laid on 
the table Transactions of the Highland Society of 
Scotland ; Report of the Proceedings of the Imperial 
Society of Moscow ; Improved System of Agriculture, 
and a Treatise on Practical and Chemical Agriculture, 
by the author, Mr. Joseph Russell, of Leamington ; an 
Account of the Derby Arboretum, by Mr. Loudon ; the 
Farmers' Magazine, by Mr. Shaw ; the Veterinarian, by 
Mr. Youatt; the Telford Premiums, by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers ; the Mark-lane Express, Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger, Farmers’ Journal, Magnet, Hamp- 
shire Independent, Cambridge Advertiser, and Hart- 
ford American Daily Courant— from the respective 
editors and proprietors. 


At a council held on Wednesday, Jan. 20, present, 
Thomas Raymond Barker, Esq., in the chair, Earl of 
Euston, G. K. Barker, Esq., James Dean, Esq., 
Humphrey Gibbs, Esq., Professor Sewell, and Wm. 
Yonatt, Esq. 

Caledon George Du Pre, Esq., M.P., of Wilton park, 
was elected a Governor, and the following gentlemen 
Members of the Society : — 

Charles Emery, Esq., Burcot, Wellington, Shropshire 
Richard Earl, Knowsley, near Liverpool 
William Webster, Upton, Cheshire, near Liverpool 
Z. Sill&r, Zainford, near Liverpool 
Thomas Slatter, Knowsley, near Liverpool 
R. Ledger, Hale, near Liverpool 
Michael Ashcroft, Bank Hall, near Liverpool 
James Cannell, Castle-street, near Liverpool 
John Ronalds, Brentford, Middlesex 
Joseph Badcock, Pyrton, near Watlingtoa 
William Badcock, Watliagton, Oxfordshire 
Matthew Sherborne, Heston, Hounslow 
John Whiting, Heston, Hounslow 
Joseph Foster, Newton Lodge, Wisbeach, Cambridge- 
shire 

Cheesman Williamson, Wisbeach St. Mary’s, near 
Wisbeach 

R. W. Peel, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire 
William Pennington Gorringe, Shore bam, Sussex 
William Beard, Tormartoo, Cross-bands, Glou- 
cestershire 

Lieut. -Colonel Williamson, Commandant of the Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea 

James Cole Thorpe, Thoresway Vale, Caistor, Lin- 
colnshire 

Rev. Thomas Harman, Barden, near Tonbridge 
Joseph Fountain, Rickmans worth, Hertfordshire 
Joseph Jessop, Grove Farm, Chiswick, Middlesex 
Charles Ely, Heathfield Farm, Hounslow 
R. M. Layton, Thornley Abbey, Peterborough 
Henry Allington Pye, Louth, Lincolnshire 
William Abraham, Barneby, Brigg, Lincolnshire 


L. Hobson, Kettleby Thorpe, Brigg 
Wm. Wiggins, Little Bridge-street, Blsck friars, tad 
Herne Bay 

James Spain, Underdown Farm, Herne, Kent 
William Jacobs, Chale Abbey, Newport, Isle of 
Wight 

James Bertram, Gatcombe, Newport, Isle of Wight 
Wyrley Birch, Wrethmm-park, Thetford, Norfolk 
William Clutton, Edwinstone, Olierton, Nottingham- 
shire 

George Thomas Bateson, Sutton, St. Helen's, Lanca- 
shire. 

LIVERPOOL MEETING. 

A letter was read from the President of the Society, 
announcing to the Council the communication he had 
received from the corporation of Liverpool, on the sub- 
ject of the selection of suitable localities, for the ac- 
commodation of the meeting of the society, to be held 
in that town in July next, and notice was given that 
this communication would be taken into eonsideratka 
at the next Council on the following Wednesday. 

EPIDEMIC QUERIES. 

The Council then proceeded to discuss and decide up- 
on the queries to be issued to the members for informs 
tion respecting tne epidemic, and having examined 
them iu succession, directed their being put in type, 
and laid before the Veterinary Committee, for their re- 
port to the committee next week. Dr. Neill Malcolm, 
Esq., a governor of the society, residing in Argyleshire, 
applied for a supply of copies of the society’s circular 
on the epidemic, stating that although the disease had 
not reached that county, it had proceeded withia a fe* 
miles of its borders. Mr. George Kilby, of Quern- 
borough, in Leicestershire, addressed to the council a 
statement of a singular and sudden loss h« had expe- 
rienced among some of his flock of sheep, which had 
been feeding on Swedish turnips. Professor Sewell 
undertook, at the request of the Council, to present a 
report to them on this communication. 

NEW CATTLE INFIRMARY. 

Professor Sewell attended the Council for the pur- 
pose of announcing to the members the final comple- 
tion of his arrangements for n Cattle Infirmary at 
Islington, to be established at Professor Sewell’s own 
risk and expense, in premises adjoining the large well- 
known dairy of Mr. Flight (late Mr.L&ycock). at that 
northern entrance to the metropolis ; Mr. Flight also 
handsomely throwing open his own establishment for 
the practice and experience of the pupils attending the 
infirmary ; Mr. Stavely, an experienced veterinary 
surgeon, who had for four years been devoting his at- 
tention to the diseases of cattle, having been appointed 
the resident superintendent of the establishment ; no 
charges being made for medicines or operations, and a 
scale of prices adopted for the keep of the animals, so 
moderate as not to exceed their expenses at home ; the 
institution not being limited to any individual, but opea 
to the public at large, and especially to the members of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

The Council returned their thanks to Professor 
Sewell for this information, and referred to the Veteri- 
nary Committee, on Wednesday next, the document 
the Professor expressed his intention of transmitting t® 
the Society, explanatory of the details and regulations 
of the infirmary, with a request that the Veterinary 
Committee would report upon the proposed plan to the 
Council to be held on that day. 

experimental farms. 

Sir Charles Gordon, Bart., Secretary of the Highland 
Society of Scotland presented a copy of the report just 
made by that body on the subject of the proposal made 
to them of the establishment of an Experimental Farm in 
Scotland. The report was unfavourable to the society* 
embarking in an undertaking of this nature, which re- 
quires, on the estimate of Sir John Sinclair, and Mr. 
Stephens (the Editor of the " Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture of Scotland),” no lew a sum than 5,0004. a 
year for the due carrying out auch an establishment, 
would amount to a speculation too hazardous for the 
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fund* of any private society of subscribers, even were 
the opinion unanimous among its members for the uti- 
lity of such proceedings, instead of being in favour, as 
they are considered to be, of mote practical and ex- 
tended operations under the form of Model Experi- 
ments carried out on the same uniform plan, by various 
members, under varied localities) soils, and aspects. 
The report contains the following opinion on this 
point: — 

** The committee cannot believe, for a moment, that 
this Society can so advantageously employ the funds at 
its command, in endeavouring to set an example of good 
farming to others, orin making experiments with a view 
to discovery and improvement, as by encouraging the 
agriculturists of the country to afford these examples, 
and make these experiments. This has been the course 
which the society has pursued ever since its institution ; 
and no sufficient reason has yet been assigned, to show 
that it would be wise to abandon a course thus sanc- 
tioned by experience.” 

FOOD FOR LABOURERS. 

Communications on the subject of the prize offered 
by the society , for preparing the most economical, and, 
at the same time, the most substantial and nutritious 
food for labourers, were received from Mr. Commis- 
sioner Mott, (from Manchester), from Mr. John P. 
Smith, of Harbledown, near Canterbury, and from Mr. 
Heni 7 Goodes, of Chandos-mews, London. Sir John 
Kobinson, secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
communicated the thanks of that society, for the copy 
of the journal presented to them, with an offer of the set 
of the valuable transactions of that distinguished and 
learned body. Communications were also received 
from Mr. Chawner, secretary of the Lichfield Society, 
and Mr. Green, of Court Henry, South Wales j Mr. 
Ramsey , of Endsleigh-street,Tavistock-square, presented 
to the library the two quarto volumes (bound) of 
“ Dickson’s Agriculture and Mr. Lance announced 
hU intention of tiansmitting, for the museum, a collec- 
tion of agricultural soils, arranged geologically. 

The Council then adjourned to Wednesday next, the 
27ih instant. 


ON THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC 
AMONGST CATTLE, SHEEP, &c. 

Sir, — At a time when the agricultural community 
are sufferibg so much from the ravages committed on 
their stock by this troublesome pest, I have con- 
sidered it a public duty to trouble you with a few 
observations relative to its history in this locality, its 
nature, and treatment ; as in too many districts 
throughout the kingdom the farmer has not the ser- 
vices of a veterinary surgeon at his command, and I 
am only sorry my haviug professional engagements 
for this last three months have prevented me from 
doing it sooner. 

This disease is one sut generis , and as far as my 
reading and observation goes, has never prevailed in 
this kingdom before ; therefore, to style it the mur- 
rain, or blain, is highly incorrect, and carries very 
erroneous ideas along with it, both as to its nature 
and treatment. It has been asserted that our conti- 
nental neighbours have long been conversant with 
the disease, and consequently that it must have been 
imported into this country through the medium of 
stock purchased abroad, t very much auestion the 
correctness of this view, for, was it the fact, it most 
have naturally found its may amongst us long ago. 

I have a vague idea that it was first perceived in 
the county of Norfolk ; and it would be conferring 
information of great value, if some of my professions! 
brethren, or some of the eminent and talented agri- 
culturists which that county boasts of, would, 
through the medium of your raluable journal, afford 


us correct data relative to this point ; it would be 
conferring a great boon upon my friend Mr. Youatt, 
who has been very judiciously selected by the Eng- 
lish Agricultural Society to concentrate and mould 
into a proper form, everything worthy of the history, 
nature, and treatment of this epidemic ; in his able 
hands we may rest assured full justice will be done 
the subject. 

When we reflect upon the series of unpre- 
cedented wet seasons we have experienced up 
to the spring of 1840, the consequent badness 
of fodder and grain, the saturated state of the 
earth with moisture, and the consequent de- 
composition of vegetable matter exhaling it 
poisonous miasma into the circumambient air — 
when we also take into consideration the extreme 
fluctuations of barometrical pressure, as well as the 
sudden transition of heat to cold, and vice versa t 
through the same period, all developing how very 
powerfully and extensively that mighty and irresisti- 
ble disintegreting agent, electricity, extends her sway 
over all the bidden and secret operations of nature in 
the great laboratory of our wise and beneficent Crea- 
tor — we cannot feel surprised that disease and death, 
in every varied form, should be evolved in the poor 
fragile frames of the animal creation. 

ft is of a highly contagious nature, so much so, 
that it was no uncommon occurrence to witness a 
herd of from thirty to sixty head of cattle falling 
prostrate before its baneful influence in tbe short 
space of a fortnight. Its infectious properties extend 
to all the cloven footed and ruminating tribe, but 
not to the human subject, nor tbe horse and dog. 
On one occasion a poor men’s cow came to my estab- 
lishment labouring under the disease, and was very 
inadvertently put into my cowhouse to have its feet 
properly examined and parod out ; although my own 
cow was out in tbe field at the time, and only tied up 
st night, yet the disesse developed itself in four or 
five days by tenderness in her feet, followed by the 
affection of tbe mouth, and accompanied by tbe gene- 
ral febrile symptoms. 

A very erroneous idea bas gone abroad that tbe 
pigs have taken the disease from partaking of tbe 
milk of tbe infected cows, but they have simply be- 
come affected upon tbe some principle as sheep, by 
having been allowed to come in contact with them, 
or to follow after them in the pastures or straw -yards 
where they have been turned out. Pigs and calves, 
as a matter of experiment, have been fed with tbe 
milk of infected animals, but kept out of the sphere 
of the contagion, and have not been tbe least affected. 
My own family, including a child twelve months 
old, partook of the milk and cream of my own in- 
fected animal (being old, milebed, and near calving, 
we gathered no butter) without experiencing any in- 
jurious effect. The loss, therefore, to tbe kingdom 
in butter and cheese by the milk having been unne- 
cessarily sacrificed, bas been immense in amonnt; 
it is only where particular cows’ elders, are labour* 
ing under an attack of inflammation, or whatis called 
gargeted, that tbe milk is required to be flung away. 

Wherever this disease bas assumed its epidemic 
form (as in our district) like the cholera, it appears 
uninfluenced in its freaks by either weather, locality, 
soil, pasture, or previous feeding — affecting the poor 
as well as the well-conditioned animal, the old as 
well as tbe young, without distinction ; but I consi- 
der those cows which were the best milkers, and in 
full milking at tbe time of attack, as ex]>eriencing 
it more severely than others. It made its first ap- 
pearance in tbe northern parts of Staffordshire, 
near Uttoxeter, at a few insolated farms during 
tbe spring of last year, in consequence of some dig- 
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eased cattle, purchased at Uttoxeter fair, aod intro- 
duced into their respective herds, to which localities 
it was confined ; nor was it till last autumn that it 
assumed its epidemic form amongst us, when it in- 
volved in its attacks both sheep and pigs ; at the 
same time an epidemic fever, of a virulent and 
highly infectious nature, broke out amongst the horses 
of the district, seldom sparing a single horse in any 
establishment, however numerous, from its attack. 
The same epidemic amongst horses traversed the 
kingdom in 1825-26, aod then passed over into 
France, where it swept off some of the best horses 
in the king of France’s stud, and in fact com- 
mitted sad ravages everywhere ; bnt at that time 
there was no particular epidemic amongst cattle. 
— It had no connection with other diseases, and 
where the animals passed through it moderately, and 
were properly treated, their condition was not much 
affected, but they seemed to grow much faster and 
better afterwards from their course of medicine. In 
those instances where the feet suffered much, the 
condition was rapidly lost, and long in being re- 
covered again. In one instance which came under 
our eye, the animal bad the disease twice over, but 
we considered it an exception to a general law in 
nature, that peculiar contagious fevers cannot affect 
the same system twice over ; however, it requires a 
more extended series of observations than I can fur- 
nish to set this point right. 

There are many strong facts which fully bear out 
the opinion, that healthy animals traversing the 
roads already tainted by infected animals having 
travelled along them, have taken the disease, on the 
same principle as a sheep-walk infected witbthe foot- 
rot shall communicate the disease to an healthy dock 
turned out upon the same beat. This points out bow 
cautious noblemen and gentlemen possessing deer in 
their parks should be in not allowing infected herds 
of cattle or flocks of sheep to pass along them. I 
consider, too, that it is capable of being conveyed 
by parties in attendance on diseased stock to healthy 
herds, 

Symptoms. — The first symptoms which perceptibly 
show themselves, were generally lameness in ene or 
more of the feet, accompanied with much heat 
around the hoof/fetlock, and coronet, with a fulneas 
and swelling often of one or more of the legs ; this 
was immediately followed by a flow of saliva from 
the month, accompanied with a champing motion 
of the jaw. On examination, the mouth and 
tongue were full of ulcera, particularly under 
the pad of the upper jaw, the ulcers extending over 
the top of the nose ; if on examining the mouth, yon 
took hold of the tongue, it was no unusual occur- 
rence to And the cuticle covering it, raised up into 
a white blister, and the whole of it stripped off in 
your hands, leaving the tongue in appearance like 
one that has been boiled and the skin pealed off. In 
some instances the affection of the mouth, and 
consequent flow of saliva, would precede the affec- 
tion of the feet, but not as a general rule. The cow 
became dull and off its feed, looking anxious and 
sunk in the eye, the secretion of milk diminished, the 
ear and horns were sometimes hot, at others cold ; 
tbe bowels constipated, the foccal discharge looking 
on its outer part dark and glistening, ana as if half- 
baked, showing tbe hot and inflammatory state of 
the alimentary canal ; the pulse ranged from 50 to 
70. In two or three days after the lameness occurred, 
an ichorous discharge took place betwixt the claws, 
at the back part of the heels, and in front of tbe 
hoofs, betwixt hair and hoof, the ulceration extend- 
ing often very far under the sole of tbe foot : those 
cows did best where tbe discharge came on early but 


moderately. In some there was such great pain and tea- 
d ernes* of tbe feet, that the beast could not stand ap. 
accompanied with much sympathetic fever, bnt bo 
discharge; in tbeee cases matter became formed 
under tha bottom or sole of the foot, requiring very 
free paring to set it at liberty ; in others tbe ulcera- 
tive process and discharge would occur extensively 
and deeply under the horny covering, so that the 
hoofs would come off, if the diseased action was not 
corrected by free paring and proper dressings ; h ere 
tbe fever also ran very high, accompanied with very 
rapid emaciation of the animal. In some instances 
tbe mammary glands were attacked with violent in- 
flammation, which terminated in mortification ; at 
others, tbe connecting cellular membrane of a limb 
would be tbe seat of inflammation, which 
would either end in mortification or extensive 
formations of matter or pus, amongst the inter- 
stices of tbe muscles; fortunately these extreme 
cases were rare, and it was evident tbe disease, 
as it prevails amengat ns, had assumed a much 
milder type than dnnng its early career. The disease 
consists in a highly contagious inflammatory fever, 
possessing an erysipelatous type, consequently bear- 
ing bleeding ill, affecting particularly the mucous and 
secreting tissues. In its regular form it runs its 
course in a fortnight, tbe animal becoming conva- 
lescent, and fit to turn out gradually in tbe day-time, 
if fine, at tbe end of three weeks. 1 generally 
found the pulse to gradually subside to its regular 
standard from tbe end of the fifth and seventh day. 

Treatment. — A more judicious general outline of 
treatment cannot be adopted, than the one recommen- 
ded by Professor Sewell to tbe notice of the English 
Agricultural Society ; equally so upon the same 
principle, is that of the Earl of Surrey, as pub- 
lished in your valuable Journal, for the benefit of 
hia tenantry and the community at large. Looking 
at the disease as an inflammatory affection of the ms- 
cons membranes, particularly of tbe living membranes 
of the mouth, stomach, and intestines, the treatment 
cannot be too mild ; therefore drastic pwrgatitts are 
inadmissible, and fatal in their consequences. I 
therefore simply ordered a quarter of a pound of 
Glauber’s salts to be administered once or twice a 
day, dissolved in a pint of warm water, to which was 
udded a quarter of a pint of cold drawn linseed oil, 
just to keep tbe bowels soluble, but not to purge or 
irritate them. This was continued for a fortnight, 
during tbe third week it was only given every other 
day, and in the generality of cases was seldom re- 
quired beyond the latter period. Bleeding was not 
had recourse to, unless there was much sympathetic 
fever evinced, by quickness of breathing, and an in- 
creased frequency of tbe pulse, often arising from 
great pain in one or more feet ; when the abstraction 
of four quarts of blood, repeating it if necessary tbe 
next day, generally took it off, at the same time fo- 
menting the feet in tepid water twice a day, and im- 
mersing them in bran poultices ; but the poultices 
must not be hsd recourse to as a general rule, at 
being objectionable on acoount of the ligatures em- 
ployed to keep them on, and also from having a ten- 
dency to promote the ulcerative process. The ulcer- 
ated parts of tbe feet should have the detached boro 
moderately pared off, but where slightly afieoted they 
do best without paring at all ; on the other hand, 
where they are badly affected, and the ulcerative 
process has gone on deeply under tbe sole, free par- 
ing must then be resorted to; the parts affected 
must be washed daily with a strong solution of blue 
vitriol, and where free paring has been employed, 
they should be smeared over with warm tar, or else, 
if very bad, ha to plod gits of tow aoaked in the mtl • 
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ted tar and fastened easy on • The months should 
be dressed daily with a strong solution of common 
alum and water. This plan of treatment will he suf- 
ficient to restore the greater bulk of the infected 
animals with little or no deterioration of condition, 
but in many instances they will come out of the 
course of medicine much improved in their general 
appearance. We had on one occasion S3 head of 
stock under our care, belonging to Mr. Lewis, the 
esteemed and respected steward of his Grace the 
Duke of Sutherland, 27 of which he had just bought 
in for feeding ; when they arrived home, four or five 
were found lame, and although they were turned by 
themselves into a straw yard, yet the whole were in- 
fected in a little more than a fortnight. In three 
weeks from each cow’s attack, they were by the above 
treatment 2L a head better in their appearance and 
condition. I have no doubt they would become ripe 
for the butcher earlier than if they had not been at- 
tacked by the disease, simply from the impetus 
given to their constitutional powers, arising out of the 
thorough course of medicine the system had under- 
gone. However, there are always more or less of 
complicated cases arising, whioh will require all the 
skill and tact of a regular veterinary surgeon to ma- 
nage succesfully, therefore the agriculturist will do 
well, where practicable, not to neglect availing him- 
self of the general surveillance ef such s man, when 
his cattle are attacked. 

Tbe pigs were affected similarly to the cattle, but 
ran through tbe disease more mild, although in many 
instances their hooves came of ; but by dressing as 
directed for the cattle, the feet soon hardened and 
did well. The mouths were washed daily with tbe 
solution of alum, and internally ; from one to two 
ounces of glauber salts dissolved in water according 
to the size of the pig, was administered in their 
food, they were convalescent in a fortnight or three 
weeks. My observations relative to sheep I will 
give you in another paper ; I can only observe here, 
that Glauber’s salts were found prejudicial to them, 
and that they required the treatment, to my surprise, 
to be modified accordingly. 

I remain, Sir, yours most respectfully, 

Thos. Mayeh, Sen. V.S. 

Kewcastle-under-Lyne , Staffordshire , Jan, 2. 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
FARMERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE FARMER 8 MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In the December number of tbe Magazine, 
“ A Juvenile Header” wishes information as to 
the terms on which young men are put out ap- 
prentice to farmers, and the best part of the 
country to go to, and the length of time he should 
be bound. Not having observed any answer to 
his enquiries, I beg to offer a little information, 
some of which may be of service to him. So far 
as I know, the fee charged is from £70 to £100 
per annum for bed and board, in the house of a 
respectable agriculturist, and £25 to £30 ad- 
ditional if a riding* hone is kept. The best part of 
the country will be that of somewhat similar soil 
and climate to- that where the apprentice intends 
to farm, or where a good system of* farming is 
practised elsewhere. Regarding the length of 
time he would require to be bound, that will de- 
pend very much upon himself. I should think 
the most attentive could not be very fit to manage 
a form in a shorter time than three years, even 


although he had not been altogether a stranger to 
agricultural matters previously. I have had ap- 
prentices from different quarters, and can say, that 
those who took part in whatever work was going 
on, and who were desirous of learning all the ope- 
rative departments, had most value for their 
money, because they were every way the fittest 
(other things being equal) to manage for them- 
selves afterwards. Generally speaking, a farmer's 
apprentice should not have a riding horse ; his at- 
tention and helping hand should be devoted to the 
business of tbe farm at all times, except occasion- 
ally out at markets or other meetings where 
information can be obtained. 

Young men should never go to learn farming 
under a person not possessed of energy and skill 
in conducting his business ; but it does not matter 
much where they are placed, unless they give at- 
tention to learn. I am, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, A Scotch Farmer. 


ON DRAINING. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OP THE MARK LANE EXFRES8. 

Sir, — Some considerable time since, there were in 
your) very useful publication, tbe Mark Lane Express , 
directions for under-draining of land, the. principles of 
which, from long experience in its practice, I am 
confidant are very erroneous. There can be no doubt, 
hat when it is judiciously done, no outlay of capital on 
land can be more advantageously made. On the 
other hand, I have seen in various instances a large 
outlay made, with very little benefit resulting there- 
from. I am induced, solely on that acoount, to lay 
before your readers a few remarks of my own ex- 
perience and practice on the subject, in which I have 
never failed of perfect success for at least forty years 
past. 

The error of your correspondent above alluded to, 
is tbe direction he recommends his draining gutters 
to be cut ; viz., up anddown the declivity, instead of 
across it. I have seen many persons attempt to drain 
their land in this manner; they have properly formed 
their drains, carefully filled them with small stones 
to a proper height, and after all their heavy expence 
it has been attended with very little benefit to the 
land, as the drains have not bad any beneficial 
effeot more than a few feet on each side of them. 
The reason why, must be obvious to every practi- 
cal man; viz., water, from the natural law of gravita- 
tion, has passed through the earth in veins or fissures, 
down the hill, for ages, and therefore a drain cut 
in that direction, would cut through only those 
immediately in its track, and consequently, as before 
observed, do very little good. Tbe proper method 
is as follows ; viz., in surveying tbe field intended 
to be drained, observe where tbe highest part of the 
field or piece of land is situated, and cut your drain 
as nearly across thatipart of it as will sdmit of a drop 
in every rod of about two inches, which will be quite 
sufficient, the eariage gutter into which all the drainers 
empty themselve should be made directly up and down 
the declivity, and about six feet frem the hedge gutter, 
and emptied at the lowest corner of the field, in a safe 
situation free from obstruction of muck, or any other 
impediment to the water freely running away. The 
commencement of the work must beat the mouth of the 
carriage gutter, which should be about two inches 
deeper and wider than the drainers. 

The distance apart and depth of the drainers must 
depend on the depth of the vegetable earth and the 
declivity of tbe ground. Where the latter is rapid 
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they ought not to be exceeding twenty feet apert ; 
when the vegetable earth is deep, the drain abonld 
be proportionably deeper than in thinner soil*. In 
general I bare placed my draina nhout twenty feet 
apart, and about from two aod a half to three feet 
deep, aod filled them with small stones to within eight 
inches of tbetop, and filled them to the top with good 
earth, void of clay, with straw spread on the stones, 
to prevent the earth running down among them. 

Should you find the above remarks worthy being 
in sorted in your paper, they are at your ser- 
vice ; I am fully aware of their imperfect style, but 
at the same time am certain, if they are carefully car- 
ried into execution, a great benefit will be obtained 
by the proprietors and occupiers of wet lands. 

1 am, Sir, most respectfully jour obedient servant, 

Jotviv W REFORD. 

Broughton House , near River head, Kent . 

January, 12ih, 1841. 


ON THE WHITE OR BELGIAN 
CARROT. 

By John C. Morton, Esq. 

Chester Hill, November 18, 1840. 

Sir, — I am desired by my father to send to you 
the particulars of the crop of white or Belgian 
carrots on Lord Ducic's farm at Whitfield. The 
extent of the piece is 1 acre 36 perches, from which 
64 cart>loads of roots were taken. The average 
weight of a cart-load was found to be 10 cwt. This 
gives 32 tons as the total weight of the crop, which 
is at the rate of 26 tons 3 cwt. per acre. The soil 
Is a deep sandy loam, belonging to the new red 
sandstone formation. 

This is a heavier crop than any other on the 
farm. The seed was sown In the second week In 
April, on land which had been ploughed ten inches 
deep. It was sown on the flat, in rows eighteen 
inches apart, by the common Suffolk drill. The 
seed had been mingled with damp sand for several 
days previous, as well to sprout it partially, as to 
render it capable of being drilled, as carrot seed 
clings so much together. 'They are singled out 
when a fortnight old at intervals of six inches in 
the row, and two horse-hoeings with a hand-hoeing 
whenever the weeds made their appearance, was 
all the cultivation they received. 

The result is a crop not only much more valua- 
ble per ton than any other green crop we have, but 
also heavier per acre, and raised at an expense less 
by at least one- half than that attending the culti- 
vation of the turnip. 

The crop on the land the year before was Swedes, 
which were carried off the land and sold. No dung 
of any kind was put to the carrots.— I am. Sir, 
your roost obedient servant, 

Ph . Pusey , Esq., M. P. John C. Morton. 

NOTE BY MR. PUSEY. 

This carrot, though it has been long grown as a 
field-root in Flanders, has been but very lately 
introduced into England : it is, however, much 
liked by those who have tried it in my own neigh- 
bourhood. A fanner, Mr. W. B. Harris, who has 
grown it for two years on a good free loam, gives 
me the following account of it On taking up 
my carrots and weighing them, I find they fall 
short of the quantity I grew last year. Instead of 


the white carrots weighing nearly 38 tons per acre, 
they will onlv weigh 20 tons this year ; and instead 
of the red oifes weighing about 16 tons, they only 
weigh 12 tons this year. 1 have generally found 
the difference between the red and white carrot to 
be as follows (in all cases where I have weighed 
them, and in all cases of ioquiry) : — The white 
generally exceeds the red ones in weight from 8 to 
9 tons per acre, when you take the average of the 
field as I have done now. I attribute the failure in 
my crop this year to two or three things. In the 
firstplacc.the land was not subsoiled; in the second, 
they were planted late, and the weather too dry ; 
and in the third place, they were boed too thin — 
they were hoed the last time with a bean-hoe." 
Even the diminished crop of Mr. Harris, however, 
is very considerable, as it is equal in weight to an 
excellent crop of Swedes, and is twice as valuable. 
On some lighter lands, 16 tons of the white carrot 
were grown last year, where the red field carrot 
gave a very poor crop* I ought to add, that I have 
not succeeded in raising more than eight or nine 
tons myself ; but this new root has in its favour 
the high practical authority of the Yoxford Farm- 
ing Club, who " recommend strongly the cultivation 
of the long white carrot, as it produces a heavy 
crop of good quality, and adapted to strong as well 
as mixed-soil lands ; will keep well ; and is excellent 
food for cart-horses." It has been stated to me 
that there are two varieties, and that the best of 
the two Is that which makes a large portion of its 
root above ground. Sir C. Burrell has grown it in 
Sussex, and has found it very productive. Colonel 
le Couteur informs me, “ that in Jersey the prize- 
crop of parsnips this year afforded 318 lbs. to the 
perch, or 23 tons to the acre; while the white 
carrot, a prize-crop also, which he had cultivated 
experimentally, gave him 524 lbs. to the perch, 
or nearly 38 tons to the acre— an enormous crop," 
he adds, " which, if equally valuable for butter ms 
the parsnip, will of course supersede it; as his 
parsnip-crop in the same field, cultivated alike, 
only produced 16$ tons, which, nevertheless, was 
a very fair crop ."— Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAR- 
MER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Allow roe to enquire through the medium 
of your Magazine, whether any of your readers have 
tried the Prickly Cumfrey (symphitum aspeirmu m) 
for soiling, on such a scale as to be able to give 
any information as to how it wiU answer for that 
purpose 1 1 have a few plants efit and find it exceed- 
ingly productive, having cut 14lbs.of green food at a 
time from one root ; and I know of no plant that 
would answer so well, if cattle would like it, and 
thrive upon it. 

I have no doubt that on good land it would pro- 
duce 40 tons per acre per annum, with little or no 
expense in the culture ; but I should like to know bow 
cattle would do upon it before giving up much ground 
to it. Tbeydo not appear to be fond of it, but that may 
be owingto not having enough to give it a fair trial ; as 
many sorts of food are not eaten by cattle readily at 
first, which they are fond of when used to. There ap- 
pears to be a large quantity of mucilage in the plant, 
from which I should suppose it would be nutritious. 
Any information from any one who grows enough to 
keep stock upon it for any length of time, will be 
thankfully received. In. 
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ON EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK l.ANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — We now again resume the subject of our 
former letters ; to tbe last of which dated 20tli 
April we would refer. We tberein alluded to several 
experiments which bad been instituted by Mr. Black- 
wood, in this neighbourhood, for tbe purpose of as- 
certaining tbe relative merits of salt as a manure in 
raising potatoes, turnips, &cc. ; and we are now en- 
abled to say that the result of this year's crop of 
turnips, goes far to establish tbe fact that salt pre- 
pared in a compound, and applied in the way which 
we formerly described, will bear a comparison with 
the best description of farm-yard manure in this par- 
ticular. For not only has Mr. Blackwood again 
succeeded in obtaining a very large erop, but we can 
also bear testimony to the fertilizing properties of the 
compound from our own experience, having this 
season, from its application, produced fifteen acres 
of very fine turnips. In the compost which we ap- 
plied there was mixed seventy-five bushels of salt, 
or at tbe rate of five bushels an acre, and we re- 
marked after the fermentation had proceeded for 
some time, that the texture and nature of tbe compost 
changed as it were, and the whole mass assumed a 
moist and rich appearance, which we ascribed to the 
operation of the salt in the mixture. It cannot how- 
ever be expected that we are prepared to enter into 
a chemical analysis of this substance, or scientifically 
explain the manner and way in which it operates in 
tbe compound to as to produce these results. Our 
present object is rather to direct attention to the sub- 
ject, for should this composition prove of general 
applicability, and we have no reason to apprehend the 
contrary from the success which has attended Mr. 
Blackwood's practice for the last six years, it will 
then be of the utmost importance to tbe agricultural 
community, that a knowledge of its beneficial influ- 
ence as a manure or stimulant should be widely 
disseminated amongst them. It will be observed, 
that a general want of success bat hitherto attended 
tbe numerous experiments instituted upon sslt for 
agricultural purposes ; but then these were never 
performed ia such a manner as to prove satisfactory, 
for the great secret appears to be in submitting tbe 
compost to that degree of heat which is necessary to 
proauce fermentation, and tbe process should be 
continued for some weeks previous to the mixture 
being applied to tbe land, so that tbe salt may either 
be decomposed or undergo some change from tbe 
fermentation which seems necessary for developing 
its fertilizing properties. Now tbe majority of those 
who have been in tbe practice of testing tbe proper- 
ties of salt have either applied it to the soil in its 
mineral state, or have simply diluted it with some 
liquid ; and even when a compound was formed of 
earthy matters and other substances, the salt was 
simply mixed with these Ingredients before being 
applied to the land, or at all events without any 
attempt being made to produce that fermentation 
which appears to be essentially necessa'y to the suc- 
cess of the whole operation ; hence the reason why 
reports of experiments on the use of salt as a manure 
have hitherto been as different as the soils on which 
they were msde. We are aware that it has fre- 
quently been asserted by learned and scientific men, 
that salt is only a stimulant, and possesses no 
nourishment, but may excite the vegetable absorbent 
vessels into greater action than usual. We are net 
prepared to controvert this assertion, but the result 
of several experiments would go fur to establish a 
different view of tbe matter. In proof of this we 
may be allowed to refer to an experiment which ia 


related by Dr. Holland, well known by his agricul- 
tural survey of Cheshire. 11 After draining a piece 
of sour rushy ground about tbe middle of October, 
he ordered some refuse salt to be spread upon a port 
of the land at the rate of eight bushels to tbe acre, 
and in another sixteen bushels. In s short time the 
vegetation disappeared totally, and during the month 
of April following not a blade of grass was to be seen. 
In the latter end of the month of May a most 
flourishing crop of rich grass made its appearance on 
that part where the eight bushels had been laid. 
In the month of July the other portion produced a 
still stronger crop. The cattle were ifemarkably fond 
of it ; and during tbe whole of the ensuing winter 
(which is ten or twelve years since) and to this day, 
the land retained, and yet exhibits a superior verdure 
to the neighbouring closes." As further confirma- 
matory of tbe above experiment, we may mention a 
circumstance that was related to us by Mr. M* Nab, 
tbe distinguished manager of the Botanical Gordon 
near Edinburgh. 

For tbe purpose of exterminating tbe weeds with 
which the walks of the garden were infested, and if 
possible prevent their growth, Mr. M* Nab applied 
a pretty large quantity of salt to their surface, which 
had tbe desired effect during tbe first season, as not 
a single weed could be seen ; so powerful indeed had 
been its operation, that part of the box-wood edging 
with which tbe salt bad come in contact gave way. 
But afterwards, instead of having any effect in check- 
ing the weeds, it tended rather to promote their growth, 
as they appeared during tbe second and third seasons 
in greater abundance and luxuriance than they bad 
ever done before. It would thus appear that salt is 
susceptible of undergoing certain changes, both be- 
fore and after being applied to the soil ; but before 
we can arrive nt a just conclusion with respect to 
the mode in which it operates so as to become a fer- 
tilizer, science must lend her aid to practice, and 
both must be combined to attain this end. One thing 
however, appears to be beyond tbe reach of dispute, 
that salt, on certain soils, and applied in the manner 
we have alluded to, and in certain quantities, has a 
fertilizing tendency. In alluding, however, to the 
probability of salt becoming a useful auxiliary to the 
farmer in the cultivation of bis crops, we must not 
overlook the advantages that would result from its 
more extended application as a condiment and ingre- 
dient in the food of animals — qualities we apprehend, 
which as yet are very little understood ; but that it 
might be so employed with great advantage, the 
following extracts go far to prove. It is stated in 
tbe Edinburgh Encyclopedia, “ That salt given with 
the food of cattle augments its nourishment. That in 
proportion to the quantity of salt eaten by cattle, 
the effects of tbe augmentation are perceived. That 
no ill consequences follow its use even when given 
without stint. These propositions are supported by 
unquestionable evidence, and tbe trials of very many 
persons. Cran, in the jurisdiction of Arles, in tbe 
county of Provence, France, has an extent of six 
leagues by three, the whole surface of which is 
covered with small rough stones, and not a tree or 
bush is to be seen upon the whole district, except a 
very few scattered on the border ; yet on this ap- 
parently barren spot, by tbe free use of salt, more 
numerous flocks of sheep are bred and reared than 
upon any other common of equal extent in the king* 
dom ; mid what is not less remarkable, tbe sheep a r e 
healthier, hardier, and endure the severity of winter 
with less loss than those fed and bred on more lux- 
uriant pastures, and that have the advantage of greater 
shelter. Add to this, that the wool of the flocks bred 
and brought up in the Cran is not only the finest, but 
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bears the highest price of any in France. It is con* 
eluded that these surprising effects are consequent 
upon the unlimited use of salt, for allowing every ex* 
cellence that can possibly be supposed inherent in 
the herbage, yet the quantity is so small, that with- 
out the abundant use of salt, a fourth part of the 
sheep kept in the Cran could not subsist on it,” In 
Spain, where the finest wool in the world is pro* 
duced, large quantities of salt are given to the sheep* 
to which they attribute, in a great measure, the fineness 
of the wool. Lord Somerville, who was among the 
first to introduce the practice of giving salt to weep 
in England, states, in a communication with the Board 
of Agriculture, that “be purchased £00 merino sheep 
in Spain at about 221. 10s. each, which he brought to 
England, and as they bad been accustomed to reoeive 
salt in Spain, he continued the practice when he brought 
them to this country, and be also extended the prac- 
tice to his other sheep. His lordship some years 
afterwards removed from the rich vale of Taunton, 
in Somersetshire, to an estate which he had purr 
chased in Surrey ; and this being a light dry sandy 
soil, he did not think it necessary to go on at such a 
large expense, as salt then waa so heavily taxed ; 
but for some years afterwards he lost many of bis 
young sheep, which he was afterwards inclined to 
think might have been saved, had he continued as 
before, to give them salt, and he subsequently re* 
verted to bis former mode of giving his sheep their 
regular supply of this useful ingredient. He says, 
that sheep require more salt in the autumn and 
spring months, when the dews are heavier, than in 
summer or winter, and that they consumed at the 
rate of one ton for every thousand sheep annu&llv.” 
Lord Somerville, together with Mr. Cur wen, Sir 
John Sinclair, and others, all unite in recommending 
the use of salt as a preventative against the diseases 
incident to wet situations, and their experience 
almost proves the necessity of it. Sir John Sinclair 
in his agricultural state of the Netherlands, says, 
*' that at Mr. Mosselman’s farm at Chenoi, beyond 
Wavre, he found that salt was used for sheep, and 
that by allowing them to lick it, the rot was effectually 
cured.” Mr. Bracebridge, of Walton-on-Tbames, 
also was induced to drench some sheep, which was 
affected with the rot, night and morning with strong 
brine, after which be did not lose one ; they became 
fat, and the meat was as fine and good as if the ani- 
mals had never been affected. “ In strong pastures,” 
observes Lord Somerville, “ when seasons are wet, 
the rot often spreads destruction over whole tracts of 
country ; here salt must be beneficial. It is sup- 
posed, and with great truth, to correct acidity in the 
stomach, a disorder common to sheep even in Spain, 
but of a much more serious nature in the damp cli- 
mate of Great Britain, more particularly when 
stocked on moist green food, suoh as turnips, vetches, 
and young clover.” In Sweden, in Saxony, in Si- 
lesia, and in France, salt is given to sheep without 
stint, and with the best results. Now, when we 
consider these unequivocal testimonies in favour of 
the free use of salt, we cannot but express our sur- 
prise with Mr. Arthur Young, that “this practice 
should be common management in almost every 
country in the world, England excepted.” 

Lime. — Were we called upon to state any one 
branch of rural economy wherein the greatest errors 
have been committed, and the greatest amount of 
capital to the least purpose expended ; it would be 
in the preparation and application of lime, for inde- 
pendent of the actual cost in the first instance, 
there are practical proofs innumerable, where the 
productive powers of the soil have been most mate- 
rially deteriorated by its application ; and had it 


not been from the circumstance that the canatie state 
of lime is easily and rapidly changed, or modified 
by the beneficial inflnanca of the atmosphere, kc., 
the injury, which in many instances the land would 
have sustained, would have been so apparent as to 
have deterred many farmers from applying it as t 
fertilizer ; for, were it not for the correcting cause 
referred to, many of those fields which baa been 
excessively dressed with hot lime, would in a great 
measure have been rendered sterile and unproductive 
until the soil had again been replenished with a 
fresh supply of organic matter. But whatever dif- 
ference ot opinion may exist amongst agriculturists 
with respect to the economy of applying lime, there 
can be none in regard to its preparation. The faci- 
lity with which lime rock la pulverised* when freed 
by heat from carbonic acid gaa, ia cauaed from the 
powerful attraction wbicb this substance bas for 
moisture ; now it is juat this very circumstance 
wbic> readers its proper management a matter of 
so much nicety, for experience Las shewn that lime, 
when it is exposed to the influence of the atmosphere, 
aud in contact with the earth’s surface, bas such a 
natural attraction for moisture that no mechanical 
power can arrest its progress, and prevent that na- 
tural tendency which exposure subjects it to — of 
becoming saturated with moisture, nud then, as a 
consequence, of ruuuittg together iu a body. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance to the successful 
application of lime, that the particles be previously 
completely separated from each oilier, as the more 
minute it is in all its parts, the more efficacious will 
it prove. For every one who is in the least ac- 

? iuainted with lime, must be aware that it differs 
rom every other substance which is applied to the 
soil, in so far that it is not susceptible of decompo- 
sition from the influence of the atmosphere, &.c,; 
but on tbe contrary, the longer it is exposed, its per- 
manency becomes more confirmed, nans a conse- 
quence, its effects are comparatively negative, unless 
the alternative is adopted, of either reducing it by 
mechanical force to a powder, or burning it ever 
again. It will tbua appear from these remarks, that 
both the preparation and application of lime merits 
our most serious attention : for although this sub- 
stance has hitherto been considered as one of tbe 
roost important auxiliaries to the amelioration of the 
soil, still our present knowledge enables us to dis- 
cover that in many instances its application must 
not only have been ineffectual, but often baolutely 
hurtful. It must, however, be admitted, that while 
our scientific knowledge may be unproved with re- 
spect to tbe obemical action of lime upon the sail, 
yet in our praclioe, we at this moment, with few 
exception!, persevere in and adhere to that system 
w hie n ia not only nroved to be erroneous, hat 
which annually involves the farmer into useless and 
wasteful espouses. It would therefore be of the 
utmost importance to tbo agricultural community 
were some system devised, whereby this injudicious 
mode of management could he clearly made percep- 
tible to the understanding of agriculturists j and 
although we are uot so sanguine as to suppose that 
every farmer might be made capable of distinguish- 
ing a soil, ao aa at once to comprehend tbe chemical 
action of lime upon its fertility, yet by means of an. 
experimental farm, science and practice would be ao 
combined, that the chemical properties of lime iu all 
its different forms and combinations might be di- 
rectly exemplified, and the results noted ; for there 
is nothing more certain, than that farmers do evince 
a most anxious desire for every thing that savours of 
the practical ; what they want, indeed, is well ascer- 
tained facta, and then# can only be obtained fey 
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means of a practical field of operation. The dis- 
advantages of a part of our present mode of man- 
agement was clearly established by Mr. Dawson, so 
early as the middle of last century. In two adjoin- 
ing fields he tried the comparative advantages of 
ploughing down the lime and merely harrowing it 
in ; both were sown with oats and grass seeds. In 
the latter case the oats were a full crop, and the 
plants of grass abundant; and although they re- 
mained upwards of thirty years in pasture, they still 
produced white clover, and other fine grasses. In 
the former case the oats were also a full crop, and 
the pasture continued good during the first year, but 
afterwards oil the finer sorts of grasses were dis- 
placed. It is Mr. Dawson’s opinion, that it would 
require more than treble tbe quantity of lime to 
produce tbe same effect when ploughed down aa 
when harrowed in. His instructions, however, are 
but little attended to, and bis practice disregarded. 
And why ? Because past experience has shewn that 
neither Mr. Dawson, nor any other private indivi- 
dual, however great their discernment and abilities, 
are enabled, even though willing, to concentrate tbe 
attention of agriculturists upon any given object, 
however apparent and great may be' its advantages. 
It requires such an institution as we have been me- 
ditating, supported by all the influence of a power- 
ful proprietary, and direoted by tbe abilities of both 
scientific and practical individuals to attain this end. 

Bonks. — We shall briefly refer to this substance as 
being one of those fertilisers which have more re- 
cently been brought under the notice of agriculturists, 
not however with tbe intention of entering into its 
merits as a manure, for these are manifold, and 
already well understood throughout tbe country. 
Onr observations will therefore, in a great measore, 
be confined to the oircumstances attending the intro- 
duction of bones, and tbe difficulties which presented 
themselves before the agricultural community could 
be made aware of the advantages resulting from 
their adoption, affording as it does, soother pow- 
erful argument in favour of having a general centre 
of reference for the purpose of solving any proble- 
matical question, and disseminating the knowledge 
of it. When potatoes, turnips, clover, Ac., were 
first introduced into this country, there were few, if 
any, agricultural associations in existence, whether 
local or otherwise, and many oircumstances might be 
brought forward in extenuation of tbe slow progress 
which these made at that time before their cul- 
tivation was generally adopted ; but at tbe compara- 
tively recent period when bones wero introduced, 
agricultural associations abounded in almost every 
district, and we therefore cannot reconcile tbe laxity 
displayed by farmers in adopting so important an 
auxiliary in their management, without being con- 
vinced of tbe utter inefficiency of these associations 
as at present constituted, to bring any system into 
notice, so that its operation may he simultaneous 
and generally beneficial. It was only about thirty 
years sinoe, that tbe value oi bones began to be dis- 
covered in this country, and at that period, and for 
many years afterwards, they were only partially 
known in a few counties. Tbe effects, however, 
produced by tbe bone system of management have 
been wonderful ; in short, this important article has 
been tbe means of bringing more waste land into 
cultivation than perhaps any other anbstanoe which 
bas ever been brought under tbe notion of sgricul- 
turists. 

But let us now enquire bew this great ebange 
was brought about, and how long this system was 
pursued by a few isolated individuals before its 
importance was generally known and appreciated. 


Tbe time is not so far distant, but that many indivi- 
duals can remember, when bones were broken with 
the hammer in the counties of Lincoln and Notting- 
ham, and put into tbe ground in very large pieces, 
tt tbe rate of seventy to eighty bushels an acre. In 
1813, tbe bone-crusher from Nottingham might have 
been seen with a saucer in one hand, shewing bis 
half-inch bones, and in the other a turnip, as a spe- 
cimen of their fertilizing powers, at tbe same time 
entreating the farmers only to make a fair trial of 
them ; subsequently they were drilled in with the seed, 
the turnips, at tbe rate of from twenty to twenty-five 
bushels an acre, while some of the higher managers 
put in forty bushels per acre. The benefits result- 
ing from using bones were, however, well under- 
stood for many years in several counties in England, 
before tbe practice found its way into Scotland ; and 
although a few individual farmera may have adopted 
the system from observing its advantages, yet we 
are mainly indebted to the mercantile body for their 
final introduction and extended use in Scotland. For 
not only did our merchants commission tbe bones at 
their own cost and risk, bnt it was only by using the 
most pressing solicitations, and tbe greatest perseve- 
rance, that they were enabled to get tbe generality of 
farmers to comprehend their advantages, or even to 
give them a patient trial ; and it is only within the 
Isst few years thtt the demand bas in any way been 
commensurate to the benefits derivable from their 
use, in connection with the extension and advantages 
of the sheep system of husbandry. Now, when 
we consider the length of time that was allowed to 
transpire before tbe benefioiel effects of this highly 
important manure was made manifest in Scotland, 
even long after its advantages were known and ap- 
preciated in England, we cannot bnt regret that im- 
provements of such a nature should be left to tbe 
merest ohance or accident ; or that tbe best interests 
of agriculture should be sacrificed and retarded for 
so many years, merely from tbe want of co-operation 
in that body whose interests it would tend most to 
advance. But this is not a solitary instance that 
might be brought forward in condemnation of our 
present inefficient means of co-operating for tbe 
diffusion of agricultural improvements ; on the 
contrary, it will only be necessary to direct attention 
to rape- cake, aaltpetre, nitrate of soda, soot, &c., 
Ac., to shew tbe partial manner in which such sub- 
stances are understood by a few individuals, before 
they become of general import to tbe agricultural 
community. It therefore cannot but appear evident, 
even to tbe minds of tbe most indifferent, that there 
is something in our present system which imperiously 
demands an immediate tnd most searohing enquiry. 

We shall now — for the present, at least — oonclud 
our observations on tbe subject with the following 
remarks — not that we consider the matter treated or 
as exhausted, or its importance lessened, but rather 
that we conceive time to be required before agri- 
culturists are sufficiently impressed with tbe advan- 
tages to be derived from such an undertaking as the 
one we have been advocating. We might still bring 
forward many more examples in support of the 
views which we have formed with respect to tbe 
utility of an experimental farm; but we believe 
enough bos already been stated to impress upon 
every unprejudiced mind tbe necessity and national 
importance of such an institution, affording, as it 
would do, sn opportunity to a qualified individual 
of bringing to a successful issue s series of practical 
and useful experiments, which could not fail ulti- 
mately to prove of tbe utmost advantage te the pros- 
perity of the forming inferest, as by this means the 
most intricate and difficult theories relating to tbe 
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art would be tested and solved, and thereby rendered 
subservient to their convenience and practice. In an 
investigation ef the bidden resonrces of agricultural 
improvement, much interesting and authentic matter 
would be brought to light, and results arrived at, 
which bad net hitherto eome within the knowledge 
of the practical agriculturist. To the student of 
agriculture such an establishment would prove of 
the utmost consequence, for, although it has been an 
almost universally received opinion, that theory 
ought to precede practice, yet experience has not 
confirmed the utility of this mode of procedure ; on 
the contrary, we are convinced, and, in fact, it is 
reasonable to suppose, that theory and practice com- 
bined will tend more to enlighten the mind of the 
student, and enable him to arrive at more correct and 
just conclusions, than if he were taught the science 
and practice separately. In confirmation of this 
opinion, I may be allowed to quote the authority of 
Chaptal, whose name is well known as one of the 
illustrious members of the National Institute of 
France. He remarks — ** I was induced to adopt this 
plan," referring to his work on Chemistry, applied to 
the arts, “ by the opinion I have long entertained, 
that the intelligence which elucidates practice must 
succeed the latter. I am in fact convinced from my 
own experience, that a man who is already acquainted 
with the mechanical and practical part of an art, re- 
ceives instruction with much more advantage than 
another who is neither in the habit nor in the practice 
of its operations. For the latter, everything is ab- 
stract ; because the principles be is taught apply to 
nothing that he already knows, and either are soon 
obliterated from bis memory, or take a wrong direc- 
tion there. The first, on the contrary, reflects on his 
own experience all the light that is transmitted him ; 
be has in his practice the confirmation of all that is 
told him ; he refers all that is said to all that be 
does ; he compares the theory with his own opera- 
tions, and in a manner identifies it with them. y ’ Not 
only, therefore, would the agricultural student be 
benefited by an experimental establishment, but the 
mechanical and scientific knowledge of the art would 
be accelerated by its adoption. Indeed, the names 
of many eminent men might be quoted to show the 
importance which they attach to an experimental 
farm — men, eminent for their scientific knowledge, 
and who have devoted much of their time and atten- 
tion to the theory of agriculture, but wbo have 
hitherto been often unable to reduce those theories 
so as to meet the practical operations of husbandry, 
from the want of a field whereon to test and perfect 
their experiments. For not only has the mechanical 
operations of the agriculturist to be nicely propor- 
tioned and performed, but, unless those natural 
causes to which the art is subject, are thoroughly 
investigated by a long series of patient scientific re- 
search, and their influence, so far as lies in our power, 
either mitigated or otherwise, by means requiring 
the nicest discrimination, it will be impossible ever 
to arrive at a just conclusion, or satisfactory result. 
The difference between failure and success in prac- 
tice usually depends upon slight cirou instances, very 
easily overlooked, and not to be anticipated before- 
hand, even by the most skilful ; their importance is 
often unsuspected till an experiment has failed, and 
may not be discovered till after many unsuccessful 
attempts and numerous failures have been the result. 
Whatever difficulties may, therefore, be found in 
correctly solving any problematical question relating 
to the art of agriculture, there cannot be a doubt but 
these will be materially lessened by the experimenter 
being thoroughly acquainted with the principles upon 
which practice is founded, as be will thus be euabled 


with greater advantage to investigate and apply the 
minor details of cultivation with more success to the 
full development of the theory. In order to attain this 
end, however, it is not only necessary to understand 
distinctly those vital actions which have a direct refer- 
ence to cultivation, but it is also necessary to study 
the manner of life which is peculiar to the vegetable 
kingdom, and to ascertain what the laws are by 
which the uumerous actions essential to the existence 
of a plant are regulated. It is moreover requisite 
that the causes which modify those actions, either 
by increasing or diminishing their force, should be 
understood. Mr. Lindley, in his introduction to the 
Theory of Horticulture, is particularly urgent upon 
these points; and he adds that "the vital actions 
of plants have so little resemblance to those 
of animals, that we are unable to appreciate 
their nature in even the smallest degree, by a 
reference to our own sensations, or to aoy 
knowledge we may possess of animal func- 
tions. 

Nor when we have thoroughly studied the 
phenomena of vegetation, are we able to discover any 
analogies, except of a general and theoretical nature, 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. It is 
therefore necessary that plants should be studied by 
themselves, as ao abstract branch of investigation, 
without attempting to reason as to their habits from 
what we know of other organic beings ; and conse- 
quently we are not, in this part of Natural History, 
to acknowledge any theory which is not founded upon 
direct experiment and jyroved by the most satisfactory 
course of enquiry." 

Such then is the opinion of Mr. Lindley ; but there 
is scarcely any writer upon the science of agricul- 
ture of the present day, wbo does not lament the 
difficulty of arriving at any just conclusion upon the 
subject of their investigations, from the want of a 
practical field of operation for the purpose of proving 
the utility of their experiments. Dr. Madden, 
whose recent communications to the Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture upon field manures has been of the 
utmost importance, to the agricultural community, 
is not less decided upon this point. He has more 
than once in the course of these communications 
stated the impossibility of arriving at the truth 
without the aid of direct experiment ; not merely to 
determine the various points necessary to be at- 
tended to, in order to obtain success; but likewise 
the precautions which must be used to render them 
of practical application. "As regards,** says Dr. 
Madden, “ the various circumstances which should 
particularly engage the attention of the scientific 
investigator, it may be observed generally, that 
from the present extremely imperfect state of this 
branch of vegetable physiology, the more numerous 
they are, the more trustworthy will be the con- 
clusions which are drawn from their consideration ; 
for although, as the science advances, many of these 
may be proved to be of no consequence, still, in its 
present state, the more minutely each circumstance 
is noticed the better, as it is always preferable 
to err on the side of too minute enquiry, then to 
run the risk of drawing false conclusions from the 
omission of some circumstances which might appear 
trifling st the time, but subsequently prove to be of 
vital importance to the establishment of the truth.** 
If then such be the opinion of men who most have 
a thorough knowledge of what will prove conducive 
to the full development of those subjects which 
they may have under investigation, why do the 
agricultural community hesitate any looger to 
establish an institution of the nature proposed, so 
as to bring to a successful issue, those theories 
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which are often found so necessary and applicable 
to agricultural improvement] 

The Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, from its great influence and extension of 
its members throughout every part of the country, 
would be well qualified to undertake the formation 
of such an institution ; but the proposition has 
hitherto, as it were, been crushed in the bud, and 
we are much afraid that official influence has not 
been wanting to prevent any encroachment upon 
the good old tyttom. 

That many members of the Highland Society, 
however, entertain a different view of the matter, 
may be gathered from the proceedings which 
recently took place at the Society’s annual ex- 
hibition, which was this year held at Aberdeen, 
and to the account of which we would refer. 
It will there be observed, that the question of an 
experimental farm was brought before the meeting, 
and the utility of the measure strenuously supported 
by men, not only eminent for their scientific 
knowledge, but also by those who have practically 
experienced the inconvenience and difficulty of 
reducing any new theory to the every-day 
practice of the farm. We would here observe, 
that the gentlemen who brought forward and 
seconded the motion for an experimental establish- 
ment, are both men of much practical experience 
in everything which is likely to advance the im- 
provement of agriculture, and that they have 
devoted much of their time and attention to agri- 
cultural pursuits. Indeed, the proposer of the 
motion is well known throughout a wide district, 
as one well qualified to judge of such mattors 
from his thorough practical knowledge of the 
several details which are necessary to the economy 
of every agricultural operation. 

We may therefore hope, that the time is fast 
approaching, when the Highland Soqjety, through 
the influence of its own members, will be induced 
to give the measure a more serious consideration 
than heretofore; for we do not speak unadvisedly, 
when we say, that the present proposition was 
not brought forward by those gentlemen from 
any momentary excitement ; on the contrary, we 
can safely affirm, that the attention of one of 
them, at least, has for some years been directed to 
this matter ; indeed, so thoroughly convinced is 
he of the utility of the scheme, that be has not 
hesitated to declare to us, that unless the managers 
of the society introduced something of a more 
useful and practical nature into their proceedings, 
their exertions, however, well intended, would 
soon be found behind that of the more enterprizing 
portion of the agricultural commuuity ; aud that, 
although the means which t hoy bad bitbeito 
adopted for the advancement of agriculture might, 
perhaps, have been adapted to the by-gone age, 
yet now, when science was beginning to lend her 
aid to perfect and improve the art of cultivation, 
it was full time for the members of the society 
to bestir themselves, and concentrate their exertions 
into a mow useful and practical field of operation 
and experiment. Indeed, when the excitement 
attending these annual exhibitions begins to 
subside, practical men are afterwards led to 
enquire into the benefits which tbe country is 
likely to derive from such exhibitions ; and it 
must be allowed, that a strict investigation into 
tbe circumstances will satisfy every unprejudiced 
mind of their utter inutility to meet the end, 
which, every one must allow, the members of tbe 
society have in view, vis., the advancement of 
agricultural improvement. Under these circum- 


stances, it may, therefore, be expected, that a 
change will ut no distant period take place in the 
sentiments of tbe members of the Highland 
Society ; and it is oulv to be hoped, that those 
who tuke an interest in this measure, will view it 
with that liberal spirit and comprehensive judgment 
to which we conceive its importance entitles it, and 
which will be found absolutely necessary to the full 
development and success of the soheme. We are 
the more particular upon this point, inasmuch as 
many individuals have manifested a desire to parti- 
cipate in the advantages of such an institution, and 
are at the same time thoroughly convinced of the 
benefit 8 which they would derive from its operation ; 
but still their views with respect to the principles 
upon which such an establishment should be formed 
and conducted, are limited and circumscribed in the 
extreme. Indeed, they too often overlook what we 
consider tbe moat essential, if not the principal 
feature in the whole undertaking — for it should al- 
ways be kept in view, that while an institution of 
the nature proposed would be steadily instituting 
experiments, and adapting them to tbe practical 
operations of the husbandman, it would also act as 
a centre of reference snd communication to those 
numerous local agricultural societies which are at 
reseat in active operation in almost every district, 
ueb an establishment, under a matured and well 
regulated system of management, would not only 
receive reports from these sub or local associations 
of any new improvements which might from time 
to time occur, but a knowledge of tbe several modes 
of management which are at presont pursued in the 
different districts would also be obtained, and a 
comparison instituted, which could not fail to prove 
highly beneficial. 

It is by obtaining these reports, testing tbeir utility, 
and disseminating tbe knowledge of them amongst 
tbe agricultural community, together with their own 
experience, that such an institution would prove so 
desirable and useful, and have such an important 
tendency to the furtherance and success of every 
new improvement, which required the test of expe- 
rience before being rendered available or profitable 
in general practice. 

We have already given numerous examples in the 
course of these letters, all tending to prove that tbe 
want of auch an organized system of communication 
has hitherto materially retarded the advancement of 
almost every agricultural improvement, and that 
years often elapsed before the farmers in one district 
obtained a knowledge of the ameliorations which 
were progressing in another. 

To those, therefore, who may have only taken a 
limited view of this subject, the means to be adopted 
to promote tbe success of tbe undertaking may at 
first sight appear to be of a very enlarged and intri- 
cate nature, but tbe details are simple, and method is 
only necessary to obtain a successful result. The 
manager of such an institution would find little diffi- 
culty in organizing a system of mutual intercourse 
with the local associations already established, as the 
assistance of the secretaries of these societies would 
only require to be obtained to render the system 
available ; and were this co-operation and intercourse 
once methodically established, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that little more would be required to keep 
alive that interest which tbe sub-associations would 
naturally feel in tbe success and results of tbe several 
experiments instituted, either directly, or through tbe 
auspices of tbe parent establishment. In fact, the 
advantages resulting from such an establishment 
would soon become so conspicuous and important to 
tbe agricultural community, that we have no doubt 
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numerous local experimental field®, on a smaller 
scale, would speedily spring into existence in differ- 
ent parte, and (bus facilitate the operations ef tbe 
centra and governing institution, and at tbe same 
time more effectually exend its usefulness. 

Let those, therefore, who are friendly to an expe- 
rimental establishment, keep steadily in view tbe 
necessity of baring a centre or rallying point, on « 
scale dommensurate to set tbe whole mschioery in 
motion, and under such management as is likely to 
ensure its success ; for without such a governing 
bead, both to control and direct, it will he impos- 
sible to obtain that success which otherwise could 
not fsil to attend a well appointed and regulated 
establishment. About a century since, when there 
were few or no agricultural associations in existence, 
and when little or none of tbet enterprise snd imel- 
ligenoa which is st present displayed by agricultu- 
rists was manifested, it would hare been indeed 
difficult, if not impracticable, to bare organised any 
regular system of communication, such as we hare 
been meditating ; but now there are no obstacles to 
remove to attain this object ; on the contrary, there 
ie no country in tbe world within which there are 
greeter facilities fer carrying this measure into effect, 
and where circumstances are so favourable for col* 
looting and promulgating the knowledge of every 
agricultural improvement from one district to another. 
But tbe operations of such an institution would not 
be confined to this country alone ; it would extend 
ite investigations to other countries, and embrace 
every opportunity for collecting information upon 
subjects which might tend to tbe advancement of our 
agricultural prosperity. The manager, through the 
influence of the memnere of the institution, w ould 
have every facility for obtaining correct information 
with respect to tbe different systems of cultivation 
pursued in every part of the civilised world, and 
would thus be enabled to compare them with our 
own, and practically ascertain their relative merits. 
Although we may oenaider ourselves far beyond 
other countries in tbe comparative perfection of our 
cultivation, still there are few systems of manage- 
ment, however primitive, from which something may 
not be learned; and as the human mind is always prone 
to view with indifference any natural production, 
however valuable, when once it becomes familiar 
to our observation, yet when our reflecting powers 
are aroused by any new or striking circumstance, 
our minds are then led to form those comparisons 
which are so necessary to enable us correctly to 
estimate the comparative value of any particular 
system or object. 

Tbe importance of extending our enquiries be- 
yond the circumscribed limits of our own country, 
will, however, beoome more apparent if we reflect 
upon tbe oiroumatanees connected with the intro- 
duction of many of the roots and plants which are 
now in extensive cultivation. 

Potatoes, for instance, although brought into 
England About the end of the 16th century, were 
long oonfined to tbe gardens of tbe nobility and 
gentry, and in Scotland were not planted in tbe 
open fields until the year 1793, upwards of flOO years 
after their first introduction; and yet this root, which 
bad been so long negleoted, now constitutes the 
principal article of food, upon which a large propor- 
tion of eur population depends. Turnips also, 
although known in Britain before the potatoe, did 
not oome into general cultivation until long after the 
days of Tull, a Berkshire agriculturist, who intro- 
duced tbe system of drill husbandry in the year 
1701. And how, we woold ask, stands the enso in 
this country at tbe present moment, with respect to 


our knowledge of tbe different kinds of grasses that 
might be advantageously cultivated? Out of !I5 
distinct species which are suitable to this climate, 
from two to three only are used. And why ? Simply 
upon the principle of use and wont. Kye- grass, so 
highly prized by British farmers, appears to have 
been cultivated previous to the year 1677, being 
considerably upwards of a century and a half ago ; 
and although it is deficient in almost all tbe qualities 
of a good pasture grass, and although nature, when 
left to herself, testifies moat unequivocally to the 
fact, that a luxuriant sward can only be obtained by 
a proper combination of different species of grasses, 
yet her suggestions are unheeded, and each succeed- 
ing race of farmers continues to adhere to the prac- 
tice of a bv-gone age— to tbeir own individual loss 
and that of tne community. 

The grand and distinguishing characteristic of 
plants over inorganic matter — that which charac- 
terizes their latent powers and living functions, is 
their susceptibility of improvement, not only so far 
as they embrace tbe support of the inferior animals, 
but also of that f art which forms the direct ingre- 
dients of human sustenance. It is therefore reason- 
able to suppose, that there exists a degreeof excellence 
attainable by varieties over the species whence they 
have sprang ; yet, as that degree is unknown, we are 
justified in regarding it as progressive, and in con- 
sidering the production of a good variety as the 
sign or harbinger of a better. 

We have thus attempted to shew the advantages 
of an experimental establishment, and as we have 
already stated, were tbe Highland Society, or any 
other influential body, to set about the establishment 
of such an institution, they would find all the subor- 
dinate machinery in existence and ready to co-opc- 
rate in tbe general plan. At present these associa- 
tions are comparatively of little use ; but had they 
the benefit of a governing head, and were the 
energies of each directed to the promotion of the one 
great object in view, who can estimate the magni- 
tude of the benefits that would ensue ? It might, 
however, be remarked, that while no body is so well 
fitted to occupy such a prominent position as the 
Highland Society, still, at the same time it must be 
admitted, that the success of tbe scheme will in no 
small degree depend upon the talents and activity of 
the manager; but that many individuals will be found 
with sufficient qualifications to undertake this duty, 
there can be no doubt. If any difficulty presents 
itself to us, it is the risk of having some favourite 
thrust forward through the instrumentality of some 
influential individuals, without reference to his qua- 
lificstlons or fitness for tbe true discharge of the 
onerous duties which cannot fail to belong to such 
a situation. We would therefore say, let the 
manager of such an institution be elected upon a 
broad and liberal basis ; let the members of every 
agricultural association appoint a committee for this 
purpose ; snd let thesa committees in their turn 
choose out of their number an acting committee, to 
controul and direct the manager and the affairs of 
the institution ; and let there be a special clause in 
the agreement when such manager is appointed, that 
such committee of direction have the power, when 
they consider the manager either incapable, or not 
performing his duty in an efficient manner, to bring 
his conduct before a general meeting ; ard if the 
explanations of the manager ore not then found 
satisfactory, that a majority of such meeting will 
have it in their power to deprive him of tbe manage- 
ment. This mode of procedure in choosing a 
manager must not be regarded by the members of the 
Highland Society as throwing any doubt upon tbetr 
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capacity forjudging of the merits of • candidate ; 
on the contrary, by adopting the plan we have pro* 
posed, it will be observed that the tenantry will hare 
an interest in the matter, and as moat of the members 
of the Highland Society are landed proprietors, and 
are therefore likely to be connected with either one or 
other of the local associations, their interest and that of 
their tenantry will be thus amalgamated, and the 
landlord at the same time will not be deprived of e 
voice in the choosing of a manager, nor of bis ordi- 
nary influenoe in the direction of the affaire of the 
institution. 

In conclusion, we would beg to remark, that at 
this moment, proprietors especially, are imperatively 
called upon to take some steps in order to enhance 
the productiveness of the soil, by removing thuee 
difficulties which are more immediately connected 
with agricultural improvement, thereby enabling us 
not onfy to meet the wants of an increasing popula- 
tion, but as also tending to words the prosperity of 
our commercial and manufacturing interests. We 
ask for no artificial prop. All that we require is, 
the development of toe inherent and native energies 
of the soil, being fully convinced that nothing more 
is necessary to place it in a prosperous and a per- 
manently improving condition. 

Dec, Id, 1840. A Scotch Faiimer. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CAR- 
LISLE PATRIOT. 

Sir,— 1 have accidentally met with the enclosed 
paper, headed ** Advioe to Farmers,” among some old 
manuscripts; as it may be interesting, and perhaps 
useful, at the present time, 1 shall feel obliged to you if 
you will insert it in the Patriot. I have no doubt it was 
printed in the year 1746. It is endorsed by a relation 
of mine, who was living at that period. I may also 
mention that I happened to meet with the following 
remark in Medulla IFistorix Anglican#, Feb. 1747: — 
“The distemper amongst the horned cattle, which had 
raged in a most alarming manner in this kingdom, began 
now to abate.” 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Walter Fletcher. 

Dalston, Dec • 16* 

ADVICE TO FARMERS. 

Permit no person, who comes from any suspected 
place, to go near your cattle, nor to go into any of 
your out-buildings, though none of your cattle are in 
them. Taka the 6ame precaution with regard to any 
hone or dog that can be suspected to have been where 
the infection is. 

Do not go yourself out of curiosity, to see any in- 
fected cattle, nor into the houses or grounds, where they 
have been. 

If you think *any of your Cattle likely to begin of the 
distemper, immediately separate them from all possi- 
bility of communication with the rest ; and keep them 
very warm (but give them no physic or drinks) for the 
first four or five days ; let them have no other nourish- 
ment but warm water, mixed with a little oatmeal, of 
which, let them drink as much as they please. 

After the first four or five days, give them the finest 
hay you can procure, iu very small quantities, still con- 
tinuing the warm drink with oatmeal, and to keep the 
cattle as warm as you can. 

Let the person who attends the sick beasts take the 
precaution of changing his clothes after he has been with 
them ; and notwithstanding that precaution, let him not 
go near ony other cattle, nor into any out building, 
though no cattle are in them, nor into any grounds where 
cattle are. 


Suffer no other person, but he whose business it is, to 
go near the cattle that are distempered. 

Take great care that no dogs (either of your own, 
or other persons) get amongst your sick or sound 
cattle, nor into any of your out-buildings. If any 
beast dies, cause all concerned in the burial to change 
their clothes. 

Let the cow-house, where the distempered beast has 
been, be carefully washed with vinegar, verjuice, or 
tobacco water, and the floor strewed with unslaked 
lime ; and let all the straw, hay, or other fodder which 
remains there, or upon which the distempered beast has 
breathed, be burnt. 

If they recover, place them in a pasture, as remote 
and private as possible from the rest of your cattle. 

And if it be a milk cow, as soon as she begins to re- 
cover, her milk will return, and the person who milks 
her is not to go near any of the rest of the cattle, nor 
into any of the out-houses, nor into any of the grounds, 
but those only in which the recovered cows are kept. 


SEVERE FROSTS.— It is stated in the Farmer's 
Almanac that " in the year 987, the frost which set in on 
the 22nd December lasted 120 days; and that of 1729, 
which lasted nine weeks, began on the 24th December ; 
but the great frosts which have visited England, have 
generally commenced much earlier. The greatest 
frost of which we have any account— that of 759— set 
in on the 1st October, and lasted till the 26th Feb- 
ruary.” Thar* have also been several other severe 
frosts. 

1145.— Severe frost commenced on the 9th of December 
and continued until March 1146. 

1204 .— Severe frost commenced on New YearVday and 
continued until March 25. 

1261.— Severe frost oommenced ; carriages and horses 
passed over the Thames, heavily laden, as on a 
common highway. . 

1269.— Severe frost commenced in November, and con- 
tinued until February following. 

1283.— Intense frost commenced; on the breaking up 
of the ice five arches of London-bridge were carried 

1434^Se’yere frost commenced on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, and continued until February 10. 

1467. — Severe frost and mueh snow, obstructing the 
navigation of the Thames, commenced on the 21st 
of December. 

1468. — Severe frost commenced with the year, and on 
the 9th of January the river below bridge had all 
the appearance of a general wreck. 

1515.— Severe frost, and so great that carriages of all 
sorts passed on the ice of the river from Lambeth 
to Westminster. . ^ 

1564.— The frost so severe on the 21st of December as 
to admit of all sorts of carriages and diversions on 
the Thames. 

1607.— As above. , ^ . 

1684.— The frost commenced about the beginning of 
December, and continued so sharp till the 6th of 
February, that the ice upon the Thames was as firm 
as land, and all manner of trades and diversions 
were exercised upon it. 

1715 .— A very severe frost commenced about the end of 
November, and continued to the 9th of February, 
and upon the Thames booths were erected, and two 
oxen roasted, &c. 

1739.— A most severe frost began on Christmas-day, 
and continued eight weeks. A few days after it 
began a high wind arose which did damage to the 
shipping upon the Thames, being sunk by the ice, 
to the amount of 100,000/. 

1766.— A violent frost began at the end of December 
and continued very severe until the 16th of Jan- 
uary, then its severity somewhat abated for two 
days, when it broke out again with greater force, 
and continued until the 22nd. This frost, though 
oi short duration, was roost terrible in its effects. 
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THE TURNIP-SHOW AT THING. 

This Show took place at the Ilarcourt Arms Hotel, 
Tring Station, on Friday the 18th nit., but owing 
to the dreadful state of the roads, many who would 
otherwise hare attended were absent. Of the seve- 
ral sorts of turnips produced, those of Mr. Matson, 
in point of shape, were considered the best, although 
not of the greatest weight. The challenge between 
JVlr. Houghton and Mr. Matson was decided in favour 
of the former, the weight produced by Mr. Hough- 
ton last year exceeding that of any 50 Swedes shewn 
on this occasion. Indeed it is generally agreed, in 
this part of the country, that the growth of this 
year falls much short of 1859. Besides the various 
sorts of turnips exhibited by Mr. Matson, there 
were some very fine specimens of mangel-wurzel 
grown upon his farm at Wingham. The white car- 
rots kindly sent by Lord Ducie from bis farm in 
Gloucestershire, under the management of Mr. 
Morton, excited much admiration, the produce being 
stated at 26 tons per acre. Mr. I.ittle's 50 Swedes 
were not only handsome in point of form, but were 
cleaned and shewn in the best manner. After the 
whole had been viewed by the visitors, dinner was 
announced. 

In consequence of the indisposition of Captain 
Hamilton, M.P., who was to have presided, William 
Christopher. Esq., of Drayton Lodge, was unani- 
mously called to the chair, supported by about 60 
of the gentry, clergy, and respectable agriculturists 
of the vicinity. Dinner being finished, and the 
usual loyal toasts given, 

The Chairman rose, and expressed the great 
pleasure he felt at meeting so respectable a com- 
pany and so many of his neighbours at that place, 
oeing the first of the kind which had occurred since 
he first came to reside in the vicinity. Although 
not a practical agriculturist, he felt it his duty to 
attend meetings of this kind, and to mix with the 
farmers around him, inasmuch as he derived a great 
portion of bis income from land, and naturally 
looked with great anxiety to their comfort and wel- 
fare. He concluded by proposing, with the greatest 
pleasure, “ Success to Agriculture.” 

This toast having been drank, the Chairman called 
upon Mr. W. Brown to read the result of the 
day’s proceedings, which he did as follows : — 

The challenge between Mr. Houghton end Mr. 
Matson for five pounds, was awarded to Mr. Hough - 
ton. 

The weights produced by the several competitors 
challenged by Mr. Houghton for 50 Swede turnips, 
of tbe growth of the present year, as follows; — 

lbs. 

Mr. John Brown, Tring Ford Farm .... 496 

Mr. Hart, Ascot, near Wing 405} 

Mr. Houghton, Norwood Farm, Rinslip. . .*151 

Mr. Little, Tring Grange Farm 341} 

Mr. Houghton, Upton, near Aylesbury . . 321 
Do. Ilannigan's Lodge. . 284 

Mr. T. Woodman, Hemel Hempstead .. 269 

Mr. Jobn Woodman, Pendley 258 

Mr. Houghton, Whyly, Sussex 242 

Mr. Fulks, Park Farm, Wigginton .... 234 
Besides these, there were several productions by 
parties not competitors, amongst which were 50 fine- 
shaped yellow Swedes (Skirving’a improved), grown 
by Mr. Deacon, of Corner Hall Farm, weighing 331 
lbs., fifty yellow Swedes grown by Mr. Pocock, of 
Hedges l^arm, near St. Alban’s, and various sorts 
belonging to Mr. Matson. 

The report having been concluded, and the “cash” 
handed over. 


Tbe Chairman proposed tbe health of Mr. Hough- 
ton and tbe winners, which that gentleman acknow- 
ledged in a very practical speech of considerable 
length, remarking on tbe importance of tbe growth 
of turnipa and green crops, giving a detail of the 
uncultivated breadth of land in this country, which 
he considered ought to be tilled ; and he knew of no 
better instance of the production of snob land than 
a farm which he purchased in 1837, under 8 L per 
acre (formeily part of Bags hot Heath), and which 
land produced the turnips he shewed last year, ave- 
raging nearly 10} lbs. etch ; besides wbieb, it would 
give considerable labour for our increasing popula- 
tion. • He concluded by observing tbe greet advan- 
tage of such meetings aa the present to tbe agricul- 
turist, and by proposing tbe health of the Chairman, 
than whom a more worthy and charitable gentleman 
did not exist. 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment in 
a very feeling and appropriate speech, and proposed 
“ Mr. Matson and the Competitors.” 

Mr. Matson in acknowledging tbe toast, took oc- 
casion to observe upon the civility and attention 
which bad been |»aid to him that day, and of his in- 
tention to be present if be was spared another year. 
W ith regard to the cultivation of tbe soil, ho consi- 
dered it of the greatest national importance, and that 
we ought not to stop at trifling improvements, bat 
cootinue tbe good work with increased zeal ; by 
doing which, we might expect in the course of s few 
years to see our produce doubled. He considered a 
new light was breaking upon as, and hia belief 
that the science of farming was now beginning to be 
known, and he looked forward for much benefit from 
tbe various clubs formed and now forming, and more 
particularly the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. 

The health of Lord Spencer and success to the 
Smithfield Show wss drank with three times three. 

Upon the health of the Clergy being given. 

The Rev. E. J. Randolph rose to acknowledge 
the toast, and expressed b>* anxiety that some per- 
manent institution should be formed in the vicinity, 
so as to offer premiums, not only to tbe farmer for 
the best production of turnip and other root*, bat 
also to tbe labourer for tbe best produce of tbe gar- 
den, and also rewards for good conduct and long 
service, which would be tbe means of drawing 
together the landlord, tenant, and labourer. Nothing 
scarcely was done without the assistance of tbe 
labourer, who toiled from year's end to year's end in 
supplying our wants, and adding to our comforts ; it 
was but just, therefore, that we should do something 
to mark our esteem of the most deserving of that 
valuable class of tbe community. After commenting 
st some length upon the advantages of meetings of 
this kind, where all parties had an opportunity of 
communicating their views and opinions to each 
other, he concluded by proposing, •* That an asso- 
ciation be now formed for the promotion of agricul- 
ture and horticulture, called tbe Tring Agricultural 
Association,” which being seconded, was unani- 
mously agreed to, and liberal subscriptions were im- 
mediately handed in to promote tbe object. 

The health of Geo. Carrington, juor., Esq., was 
then drunk ns s practical agriculturist, who took a 
deep interest in all that concerned tbe breeding of 
cattle and the science ef agriculture. 

Mr. Carrington in his reply, made many admira- 
ble remarks on the condition and improvement of 
farming* lie highly approved of turnip shows, tod 
advised the candidates not to make tbe sweepstakes 
too high, as they would then have greater competi- 
tion. He remarked that many of tbe specimens 
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shown worn very fine turnips, but he wished to 
ascertain weight and quality per acre, and the quan- 
tity of nutriment which the turnips produced, for 
that turnip was most to be approved which would 
put most fat on the ribs of an animal. He believed 
attention to the turnip plant was requisite, it being 
a mere machine to absorb and turn to nourishment 
the manure found in the soil, and by attention that 
machine or plant would be discovered which was 
most advantageous. Mr. Carrington concluded a 
most useful and practical address, amid much 
cheering. 

On the health and prosperity to the tenant fanner 
beiog drank, Mr. Litixk, of Tring Grange, returned 
thanks, expressing his intention to do all in his 
power to promote an annual meeting of this kind, 
belie ring that emulation amongst the farmers would 
tend to better management and increased produc- 
tion. 

The toast of the Visitors was responded to by 
Mr. Ryde. Several other toasts and songs followed, 
much to the gratification and pleasure of all present. 

Several challenges were given and accepted for 
another year. Mr. Matson offered to grow an acre 
of Swedes against any man in England for any sum 
from 51. to 50/. 


THE TURNIP QUESTION. 

TO T1IR EDITOR OP THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I have but just returned home, having 
visited several friends in several counties since the 
Smithfield cattle show, and not having met with 
your paper till my arrival here, or I should 
have replied to it before. I have read with great 
satisfaction your leading article of the 21st inst., 
urging the necessity of establishing libraries for the 
purpose of instructing farmers in the science of 
agriculture; for whilst, from superior knowledge 
and cultivation of the mind, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and the fine arts, have made prodigious dis- 
coveries and improvements, agriculturists, whether 
from want of education, or indisposition to adopt 
new systems, or blind attachment to early pre- 
j ud ices in favour of old ones ; either from one or 
all of these causes, they have made but very little 
comparative progress, and you do well, Sir, to 
arouse us from our lethargy; every enlightened 
farmer must feel indebted to you for your exertions 
in the cause. Thus far, Sir, our feelings are per- 
fectly in accordance, bat in some of your remarks 
we are quite as much altogether at variance. After 
accounting for the blunders which have sometimes 
been made by scientific men in their books, you 
proceed to observe, by way of set off, that “ ex- 
travagant statements are not always confined to 
book-farmers, they are not unfrequently advanced 
by * practical farmers ” and in support of your pro- 
position, you advance a most unfortunate and in- 
correct illustration. You advert to a letter published 
in the Bury Post , signed by one “ Rusticus,” (by the 
bye, this gentleman would have done himself no dis- 
credit if he had attached his name and address to 
the letter) wherein it is alleged, that Mr. Matson, 
at the rooms of the Royal Agricultural Society, in 
Cavendish-square, in December 1859, made a state- 
ment of his having grown from 40 to 45 tons of 
Swedish turnips per acre ; you then add, yourself, 
from a correspondence which has since been pub- 
lished — “ It appears that some persons who had 
visited Mr. Matson’s farms, saw no crops of turnips 


in any degree approaching such a weight, and that 
no practical farmer would credit such a statement, 
unless he saw the full crop pulled and weighed — 
not a few perches here and there, but a whole acre. 

Now, Sir, my statement may appear wonderful to 
you and many of your readers, and who have not, 
as I have, devoted chiefly 30 years to turnip- 
growing — it would be singular, in leed, if after all 
the thought and labour I have bestowed on them, I 
could not produce a crop which would appear 
mormon s to the Norfolk and Suffolk farmers (and 
whose lands have been sickened by them for the 
last 40 years and upwards) whom your intelligent 
friend “ Rusticus” tells you flatly “ do not pay 
sufficient attention to quantity and quality, that 
they leave the growth of the seed to the cottagers 
in gardens , who make the selection , or rather no 
selection is made .” Well might the Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and Beds, farmers marvel at my statement ; 
but they are not alone ignorant on this subject, 
very many of the counties in England are quite as 
much in the dark ; and probably when farmers in 
general have availed themselves of the information 
they will obtain at cattle shows and clubs, and 
when they have well stored their heads with agri- 
cultural lore at the libraries, they will arrive at 
the method of growing double the quantity and 
qnality per acre that they now do. Great need, 
indeed, have we of libraries— of schools of agricul- 
ture, when we And that the great Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Beds, formers bestow no attention to the growth 
of their turnip seeds ; I consider it quite presump- 
tuous in any formers, so utterly ignorant of the mat- 
ter, to deny that my statement is true. 

However, I made my statement — I offered a 
wager of 50/., through the medium of your paper, 
that I would grow 40 tons per acre, and I now 
offer the like agai » r »r the year 1841. Did any 
one accept that challenge ? No ! What ! 40 tons 
of turnips per acre, and which the Mark Lane Ex- 
press declares to be so extravagant, that no practi- 
cal farmer will believe it, and yet no man in all 
England has had courage, notwithstanding, to ac- 
cept tlie offer. Oh! but you had some persons 
visited Mr. Matson’s farms, and saw no crops of 
turnips in any degree approaching such a weight ; 
those persons, you very well knew, were Messrs. 
Anderson, Sandon, and Dixon, and you also knew, 
when they visited my farms, they did not see the 
turnips growing ; for in the published correspon- 
dence to which you refer, their complaint 
against me was, that all the turnips were 
not sown when they were at the farms. Of 
course you had a perfect right to suppress 
this circumstance, although it does make some 
slight difference in the matter, for these gen- 
tlemen could not possibly see turnips where no seed 
had previously been sown; whereas, your very 
candid statement would lead the public to believe, 
that when the trio of agricultural critics came to 
see my farms, the turnips had been sown, and had 
attained their full size and growth. 

A word or two to your worthy ally u Rusticus,” 
and I have done. He mentions having sown my 
seed with that of Mr. Skirving’s, and in his opinion 
mine are an excellent sort, but he gives the pre- 
ference to Mr. Skirving’s. I have no desire to dis- 
possess him of this opinion, and it may be that his 
soil and mode of cultivation may suit Mr. Sklrving's 
seed better than mine ; and if so, it does not at all 
prove the superiority of Mr. Skirving’s seed over 
mine. I know this well, that on many soils, some 
seeds would be unproductive, when mine certainly 
grew a good crop. “ Rusticus” says, that in their 
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rude cultivation and neglect a a to seed, they can 
grow 20 to 25 tons an acre ; and yet he considers 40 
tons per acre enormous, when immense pains have 
been bestowed for 30 years in the selection of seed 
and the growth of turnips, and on land which has 
not been sickened by that invaluable root. Ashe 
seems disposed to turn his attention to the improve* 
ment of the turnip growth in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
I hope that he will know better in a few years— at 
present he has much to learn, although I think him 
an apt scholar, aud an able contributor to your 
valuable paper.— I am, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, Korbut Matson. 

Winy ham, Dec, 30. 


THE TURNIP QUESTION. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — A rather mischievous turn has been lately 
given to useful discussions on certain points of ex- 
perimental agriculture, by the admixture of ill- 
bred personalities which have nothing to do with 
the main question of “ how theacreahle produce of 
the land can be increased at the smallest cost ?”— 
or to put It in other words, “ how far superior skill 
and system can be made to lessen the outgoings, 
and at the same time leave to the tenant a fair 
profit, after deducting that modern rent, which 
landlords like to receive." Setting aside thereto ro 
the little bickerings which bavo crept into the con- 
troversy between Mr. Matson and some gentlemen, 
as to tlie practicability of raising a certain weight 
of turnips per acre, the subjoct is well worth con- 
sideration, if taken up dispassionately, and the truth 
of Mr. Matson's assertions be established beyond a 
reasonable doubt, or disproved. 

I am led to offer a few remarks from the circum- 
stance of my having been an occasional visitant in 
the parish where Mr. Matson resides, and I have, 
season after season, gone ever his lands, alone, or in 
company with one or more of his neighbours, and 
have invariably left with an impression on my mind 
that Mr. Matson is one of those stirring, quick- 
sighted, bold, persevering, and shrewd men, who 
are eminently useful in pioneering the beaten track 
class of farmers, and who for that reason is well 
deserving of encouragement and support. 

No man, be he whom he may, is entitled to im- 
plicit credit, for merely saying that he can raise 
greater crops— all other things being equal — than 
others, unless he also shows that he Actually does 
so. By this test I would propose that Mr. Matson's 
claims to superior tillage should be canvassed in a 
Mr spirit, end fairly tried, because no mystery can 
prevail where the work U all oat of doors, open to 
the scrutiny of friends and foes, from seed-time to 
harvest. 

1 submit, then, that Mr. Matson's growing crop 
of wheat be attentively looked at from time to 
time ; the present condition of the land would do 
great credit to anybody, for it is evidently well 
fanned, and from the extreme cleanliness it has 
been brought to within the last few years it is likely 
that no expense whatever will be incurred in sum- 
mer weeding ; thus food for the plant will go ex- 
clusively to the nourishment of the crop, and 
scarcely a weed will be seen in the stnbble after 
the wheat is carted. 

He has a piece of land adjoining the Deal, road 
which I remember a swamp not worth fencing in, 
but which has been under-drained, and would pro- 


bably now let at a very high rent, especially if 
taken by any one whose main object might be to 
get as much out of the soil as presently to reduce It 
to its original state of unproductiveness, ill suited 
to the permanent interests of a landlord and liis 
descendants. Here, then, arc several acres added 
to the productive surface of the kingdom, as much 
as though it had been gained from the sea. Let 
the ensuing crops here be also closely watched. 

His marsh lands have been brought from bog 
studded with rushes, flag, &c., dear at a crown an 
acre, into fatting land, bearing, in all probability, a 
high rental, which may nevertheless leave a hand- 
some remuneration to the enterprising improver. 

But turnips seem to be the great war-horse npou 
which Mr. Matson prances with most self-confi- 
dence. Local jealousies admit that in point of fat- 
tening qualities his sorts are unsurpasMd, perhaps 
unequalled, although they may be exceeded in 
weight; at all events, his claims to superiority have 
drawn attention to the cultivation of this bnlb, 
which is now allowed to be a foundation of all other 
crops, and I trust that such claims will farther lead 
to the clear establishment of the fact, that forty 
tons per acre can be commonly grown, — not perhaps 
in Norfolk or Suffolk, which have been sickened 
during the protracted reign of that king of hus- 
bandry, my Lord Leicester— but in East Kent, and 
other parts, where the land is still fresh. 

It is often said tliat no man is a prophet in his 
own country ; but when I perceive men who dis- 
parage the efforts of an enterprising neighbour 
stealthily adopting bis improvements, the rational 
conclusion is, that Mr. Matson's system, which par- 
takes of the garden character, must be good, and 
reduccablc to practice at a profit, the problem is 
whether the landlord or tenant benefits moat. 

It is a pity that such men are not more thiokly 
sprinkled over the whole country. Many are found 
to sneer at science, but let them be reminded, that 
Sir H. Davy states that the celebrated French che- 
mist, Lavos’er, did in nine years Increase his crop* 
and stock four and five fold. Surely what has been 
done in France may be done in Bngland, and I 
trust tliat no effort Will be spared by your influential 
paper to turn every disputed point in husbandry to 
the genera] good. 

I am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 

Dec . 30, 1840. Fairplat. 


THE MURRAIN IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

The following description and mode of treatment 
of the murrain, which raged amongst the cattle ia 
England in the years 1745-6-7, possesses pecoliir 
interest at the present moment 

Extract from Dr, Mortimer's third Account of the Cow 
Distemper, read before the Itoyal Society , January 9, 
1746-6. 

Some milk bought in Christmas holidays, at the vine- 
yard in St. James's park (where the cows were then 
free, though three had died in the park) had a rank 
smell, and tasted like rank butter, and though when 
boiled it did not curdle, the cream being put in tea 
curdled, but none who drunk it found any inconve- 
nience. That Cow died, and unother in forty-eight 
hoars. The Doctor saw one of them opened, and the 
inflammation was greater than any he had before seen, 
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though the h»d been blooded once, just when taken ill, 
and also three weeks before. The cuwl was greatly 
inflamed, and the paunch, and it* inner coat peeled off; 
the liver was inflamed in some parts, and turned livid in 
other*. The gall-bladder was very large, and the gall 
very liquid. The lungs adhered to the pleura, were 
greatly inflamed, turgid and black, but there were no 
watery bladders, nor had the cow a purging. — So vio- 
lent and quirk a progress seems beyond the power of 
medicine, but may be an argument for plentiful bleed- 
ing, especially as soon as there is a shortness of breath. 
The Doctor wonders how the distemper got into the 
park, which is never dunged or manured, the grass good, 
and kept low by hones, and the cows have plenty of hay 
in winter, and no fresh cows brought in since August, 
nor had any of the deer, who chew the cud also, fallen 
ill. 

Mr. Theobalds, a diligent enquirer, observed, ** That 
the first infection of this dreadful distemper among the 
cow kind was brought over from Holland, in 174ft, by 
means of two white calves, which a farmer at Poplar, 
near London, sant for in order to mix the breed ; the 
infection got to Maidenhead in Berkshire, by two cows 
brought out of Essex, and sold at the fair there. That 
there was observable a very disagreeable smell in tho 
clothes of persons, who had been very Conversant with 
sick cows ; and that the infection hal been propagated 
by means of sheep, who, it is presumed, carried it in 
their wool.” 

Dr. Parsons, another ingenious member, said, “ That 
the cattle in the high grounds about Hampstead, High- 
gate, Milhill, and Hembdon, had hitherto remained tree 
from the infection ; but that it had spread all about in 
the lower moods.” 

Mr. Hoffman, a learned Danish gentleman, said that, 
“ The infection was first carried into Denmark by raw 
hides of entile dead of this distemper, nibbed with 
wood ashes, in order to preserve them fit for tannihg, 
which were brought from Flanders. That some cows 
sickened in a few days after the unpacking of these 
hides in Denmark ; and that they have lost above 60,000 
head of cattle in that kingdom.” 

Mr. Collinson, bad been informed, “ That a farmer 
in Essex, who had the distemper among his cows, in- 
vited a neighbouring farmer to oome ana assist him in 
giving drenches to soma of his sick cattle ; the good- 
natured man went accordingly, and spent best part of 
the day with his neighbour, to lend him his help in his 
distress, little dreaming of the ill consequence; for 
being so many hours with the diseased cows, so much 
of the infectious effluvia adhered to his clothes, that, as 
he was walking home, though a mile and a half, through 
a field in which several of his own cows were feeding, 
he no sooner entered but they left off grazing, ran to 
the farther end, snorting and fiinglng up their noses, 
shewing the greatest uneasicess at their master’s ap- 
proach, and endeavouring, as much as possibly they 
could, to avoid bim, as though they smelt something 
very disagreeable ; and so indeed it proved to them, for 
the very next day many of them fell slok, and died in a 
few days.” 

The Doctor advises the building several small huts, 
with faggots and broom, at a distance from esch other, 
and that a man there attend the sick cows, remi'.efrora, 
and never to come near the well. 


I should not have appeared a third time in your 
Magazine (the Gentleman’s) with any advice relating 
to the oattle, if i had not been importuned to it by 
several gentlemen, and others, whom I greatly regard, 
as a service I ought not to deny tho public at a time 
when, through the carelessness of the owners, and the 
troublesome and improper schemes proposed, the dis- 
temper spreads so fast. 

And, indeed, it is thought of great importance that the 
plainest directions should be given, not only for the 
cure, but, if possible, for the prevention, of this fatal 
disease : I therefore send you the subsequent scheme, 
whioh directs to «0 easy and so cheap a method, that I 
hope it will be generally pursued, as in some instances 
it has been, with such anoceas, that drooping cattle 


( whose milk begaa to decrease) have been recovered to 
their health and milk in a few days, and have been 
found belter than ordinary after it ; and 1 must take the 
liberty to say, that if the owners, to spare themselves so 
little trouble and sa inconsiderable an expense, slight it, 
when the symptoms begin to appear in the herd, they 
mud in a great measure charge the destruction of their 
cattle upon themselves, and will be accountable, not 
only to their families, but to the public, for the detri- 
ment which may be sustained by their folly and obsti- 
nacy. 

Whenever the distemper is near any sound cattle, if 
any of them begin to droop, so that there is the least 
suspicion that they are going to fall, let them he imme- 
diately taken up, made clean, and kept dry. The first 
day let three quarts of blood be taken away— the next 
day three quarts more— and then let two quarts he 
repeated every third day for four times more. Yet 
some allowance is to be made for the size of the cow, 
and the strength of its constitution, in determining the 
quantity of blood to be taken away, which may in a 
large and full-fed cow be more than three quarts, in a 
small and lean one le*s. 

During this time, let the beast be drenched every day 
with three ounces of saltpetre, dissolved to three quarts 
of water, to whiuh must be added ut least six score drops 
(or three drachms indeed to a large cow) of oil of vitriol ; 
but observe this quantity is to be given at twice, two 
doses bring ordered together to save the trouble of mix- 
ing. If it should so happen that the oil of vitriol cannot 
immediately be procured, half a pint of vinegar ( though 
I should rather prefer verjuice, if perfectly good) may 
suffice in its stead. 

Let hot mashes be given them twice or thrice in a 
day, snd let them drink frequently of water gruel mode- 
rately soured with verjuice or vinegar, which, as they 
are extremely thirsty, they will probably lie glad to 
drink; but if any should happen to refuse it, let them 
drink as much as they will of water-gruel, or warm 
water alone, which should be offered them several times 
in a day. 

Though it is probable, that if the cattle be taken in 
time, a great alteration for the better may appear in two 
or three days, and particularly that their milk (if it 
should have begun to decrease) may return plentifully, 
yet it will be advisable to go oo in this method for about 
a fortnight ; and great stress must be laid on drinking 
largely of wurm gruel, cither with verjuice (if the 
beast will do ii) or alone. 

If during this time two very large seatons, or rowel*, 
be made through the dewlap, and if they be kept run- 
ning for two or three months, it will be an additional 
security : but these being made late in the distemper, can 
be of no use, because it Arrows desperate before they can 
take effect, or begin to run. 

I would observe farther, that if the owners can con- 
trive to keep these cattle up till the latter end of March 
or beginning of Anril.it would be advisable; but if 
they cannot possibly do it, let great caution be used, 
when they are first turned out, which must be done by 
degrees, and on fine days. 

The reader will observe, that all there directions relate 
to the methods to be used at first, for when the distemper 
is come to a height, little is to be expected from anything 
that can be done, and therefore the Privy Council have 
thought proper to direct that they should be killed- 
anil it will be then the interest of the owners exactly to 
follow those directions. 

I think it my duty to oaution against trusting to 
receipts, recommended under the boasting title of spe- 
cifics, and often composed of contradictory materials. 
It is strange so much should be expected from them iu 
any disease, considering how much depends upon differ- 
ent times and circumstances, which must require dif- 
ferent applications. I must ooce more beg leave to 
remind the public, that if my directions be not punc- 
tually obeyed, or if any other supposed remedy be added 
to what 1 have advised, the trial ip not fairly made, and 
1 cannot bo at all answerable for the consequences. 

I um. Sir, youra, &c. 

Northampton , Jan. 16, 1747. J • 8. 
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THE MURRAIN. 

( To the Editor of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Herald.) 

Sir, — I take the liberty to copy a letter addressed to 
Francis, late Duke of Bedford f by the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Coleman, of the Veterinary College. London ; 
which, if you choose to insert in your valuable paper, 
may be of great benefit to the farmers of this country at 
the present juncture, when their stock of valuable 
cattle is threatened with a noxious distemper. 

Yours, &c. 

A Septuagenarian. 

44 Veterinary College, St. Paneras, London. 

November 3d, 1797. 

“ My Lord Duke, — I had the honour of your Grace's 
letter of the 30th ult., requesting my opinion on the 
prevention and cure of the distemper now so prevalent 
in some counties in England. In regard to prevention, 
I recommend every homestead to nave, at least, one 
bushe Jof salt (rock salt is best) in a convenient place in 
a trough or tub, where the cattle or sheep could have 
easy access to it at all times. Having once tasted it, 
they will greedily return far it. Horses should have 
always a piece of rock salt in their mangers. In regard 
to the cure of any that are already infected, I recom- 
mend a saline drench, composed of at least eight ounces 
of Epsom salts, occasionally, if their costiveness require 
it. They should not be confined to the byres ; the open 
air is preferable.— I have the honour to be, my Lord 
Duke, your Grace’s most grateful servant, 

(Signed) 44 Ed. Coleman.’* 


TO THE STEWARDS ELECT OF 
THE SMITHFIELD CLUB. 

Gentlemen, — Having witnessed at the last 
Smitbfield Show tbe great inconveniences which 
artists are obliged to undergo, in making portraits 
of the animals exhibited there, — I take tbe liberty of 
calling your attention to tbe subject, with the hope 
that, at a future show, some better arrangements 
may be made with reference to their accommodation. 
The employers of that class of the community on 
whose behalf 1 add i ess you, would, doubtless, de- 
sire to have faithful portraits of their animals ; but 
with tbe annoyances and want of respect to which 
artists are subjected, how is it to be effected ? It 
operates too disadvantageous^ for the public, inas- 
much os very incorrect and hasty execution most be 
the consequence, and that portion of it which is 
guided by pictorial representations, forms a wrong 
estimate of the true proportion and character of the 
animals. 

The arrangements of the yard are so complete in 
other respects, it is to be regretted that some ac- 
commodation more favourable to artists is not de- 
vised. It might be necessary, should more space 
and better protection be afforded them, that some 
sanction or authoritv from the committee be re- 
quired before an artist ia allowed to proceed with 
any work, and even tbe number might be limited of 
those allowed to paint them. This might stimulate 
the more pains-taking in tbe artists employed, and 
tbe public would be relieved of much of the untrue 
and unmeaning representations so frequently foisted 
upon it. A more correct delineation of the prize 
animals being tbe probable result, it might tend ul- 
timately to diffuse juster notions of true form and 
proportion, and afford a surer guidance to those 
whom pleasure or interest induce to make such ob- 
jects their atndv. — I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
bumble servant; E. F. Wellr*. 

Hertford, Dec. 21, 1840. 


REMOVAL OF BASTARD CHIL- 
DREN BORN OF SCOTCH OR 
IRISH PARENTS. 

<4 Poor Law Commissioners' Office, 
Somerset • house. 

44 Sir,— The Poor Law Commissioners have had 
under their consideration yoar inquiry upon the subject 
ef the settlement and removal of illegitimate children 
born since the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, of Irish or Scotch parents not having gained aoy 
legal settlement in England or Wales. 

44 Before the passing of the Poor Law Amendsaeat 
Act, it was decided when Scotch and Irish women bad 
gained no settlement, their bastards born in England 
acquired a settlement by birth where born, and were 
therefore not removable with their mothera to Ireland 
or Scotland. (See R. v Bennett and Broughton, dted 
by Mr. Justice Patteson in R. r. Mile-end Did Town.) 

44 This still remains the law, unless the law be 
altered by the 71st section of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act (4th and 5rh William IV., cap. 76,) which 
enacts 4 That every child which shall be born a bastard 
after the passing of the act shall have and follow the 
settlement of the mother. 

44 Where the mother has a settlement, or acquires 
one, this settlement supersedes the settlement of bas- 
tards by birth in a parish. But there it no repeal of 
the settlement by birth in the class of cases in which 
the mother has not and does not acquire n settlement. 

44 It appears to the commissioners to be quite evident 
that this settlement has effect only in cases where the 
mother has, or acquires, a settlement, which the child 
can have or follow. Where the mother has no settle- 
ment, there is no settlement for the child to have or 
follow nnder the provision. 

44 The commissioners are of opinion that in tbe cues 
of unsettled Irish or Scotch mothers of bastard chil- 
dren, the 71st section of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
has no operation ; and they are further of opinion that 
such children are settled where born, as before the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, and therefore are not re- 
movable to Ireland or Scotland with their mothers. 

44 Signed, by order of the board, 

44 E. Chadwick, Secretary. 

44 Mr. J ames Jopp, relieving officer of the City 
of London anion, 35, Cannon-street.” 


TOLL UPON LIME. — The following statement 
has been extensively circulated 44 By an aot of last 
session it is declared that nothing in the 3d of George 
IV., cap. 126, sitall enable any collectors to take toll 
for horses carrying lime for the improvement of land." 
This, which is only a portion of the enactment, is cal- 
culated to convey an erroneous notion of the present 
state of the law, the fact being that in some cases toll 
may still be taken for lime ; at least such appears to be 
the case, although there is such ambiguity as to have 
puzzled the interpreters. The words of the statute are. 
44 that nothing in the said General Turnpike Act shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to enable any col- 
lector or collectors of tolls under the authority of aay 
local act or acts, to take or demand any toll for horses 
and carriages employed in carrying or conveying lime 
upon any turnpike road for tbe improvement of land, 
when carriages or horses laden with lime for the im- 
provement of land arc exempted from the payment of 
toll by any such local act or acta nowin force, or which 
were exempted from the payment of toll by any local 
act or acts in force at the time of the passing of the mid 
recited act of the 3d year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George IV., but since repealed.” The meaning 
of the act of last session seems to extend no further than, 
that where lime has been locally exempted from toll the 
exemption is to continue. It appears that the matter is 
sub.judice , for a notice has been given that at tbe next 
meeting of tbe Hereford turnpike trust it will be pro- 
posed that no toll be taken for lime hauled for manure 
until the Court of Exchequer has decided that it is 
legal to take it.^ Hertford Journal. 
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A SKETCH OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURE OF FIFESHIRE. 

By Mr. George Buist, Bombay. 

{From the Quarterly Journal qf Agriculture .) 

The area of the county of Fife is understood to 
contain 209,226 acres of cultivated land, and 
89,664 of uncultivated. It forms an irregular pe- 
ninsula of forty miles in length and eighteen miles 
in breadth, bounded on the north and south by 
the ample estuaries of the Tay and Forth, and on 
the east by the German Ocean. Its surface is ir- 
regular, a border of trap hills extending over an 
area of about 60,000 acres over its northern limit ; 
whereas a succession of slopes or elevations of 
less or greater altitude with broad intervening 
valleys, extending from east to west, fill up the 
remainder of the county. The average altitude of 
the most prominent of the hills may be about 600 
feet,« few, and but a few, exceed 1000, while the 
east and west Lomond hills rise to an altitude of 
1400 feet and 1700 feet respectively. The rocks 
in the first-mentioned division of the county, as 
well as of nearly all the hills, consist of trap ; the 
valley of Stratheden is of old red sandstone, while 
the whole of the more level portions of the south 
rest on rocks of the coal -formation. The soils are 
extrem ely various, and generally consist of por- 
tions of the subsoil properly so called, changed in 
its texture and properties by long continued culti- 
vation, or of comminuted portions of the trap- 
rocks adjoining. The subsoils, again, consist of 
extensive beds of sand or water-worn gravel, 
generally overlaid, supported by, or commingled 
with, a hard stony variety of clay called M /if/." 
In 1800 the county was divided amongst no fewer 
than 1200 proprietors, of whom about 400 were 
entitled to be Commissioners of Supply, the value 
of a large proportion of the estates was then from 
400/. to 3000/. per annum. From 3000/. to 6000/. 
there are only a few, and only one above 8000/. # 
The county of Fife was, in the reign of Alexander 
HI., valued at 1349/. 10s. Scots annual rent. In 
1650, a second valuation took place, which still 
continues to be held valid for the regulation of 
cess, land-tax, and other burdens, at a rental of 
362,584/. 7s. 5d. Scots. This is greatly above the 
average of the adjoining counties, and is above 
one-tenth the value of the whole of Scotland put 
together. The real rent of many counties ex- 
ceeds in pounds sterling the nominal valuation in 
Scots money, whereas in Fife the former is more 
than one-third below the latter, being caculated 
in 1800 at 212, 000/. t This indicates the early 
period at which Fife had arrived at a high degree 
of agricultural celebrity, and probably accounts 
for the very prominent place which it presently 
bolds in this way in Scotland. The geographical 
form of the county, of which no point is ten miljs 
from some sea-port, so that the utmost facilities 
for the import of manure and export of agricultu- 
ral produce is thereby afforded, together with 
its geological condition, which afford abuodance 
of lime and coal on every hand, is exceedingly fa- 
vourable in a physical point of view for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. If thus happily situated 
from natural causes, for the promotion of these 
ends, Fife is equally fortunate in the same way 
from the distribution of its landed property. There 
is no district in Scotland where proprietors, whose 

• Thompson's Survey, &c. 

f Thompson's Agricultural Survey of F ife, 1800. 
VoL i. of the Farmer's Megasine, 1800* 


rental varies from 100/. to 1000/. a-year in such 
numbers farm their own estates, or farm along 
with them a portion of rented land, or where the 
possessors of more ample grounds keep a portion of 
these in their own hands, such as to constitute them 
practical farmers in the most genuine sense of the 
term. By this means a class of individuals is gen- 
erated, which, happily, unites the higher orders of 
the aristocracy with the tenantry and yeomanry, 
tending to promote a friendly intercourse and 
good understanding betwixt them, elevating, on 
the one hand, the tone of more ordinary agricultu- 
ral society ; on the other, tending to imbue the 
more extensive possessors of the soil with the 
knowledge, feelings, and spirit of cultivators. 

To proceed with a narrative of the improve- 
ments in Fifeshire, wo may begin with agricultural 
implements. 

The Iron Plough of the best construction is 
almost in universal nse throughout the county. It 
is made with consummate elegance by local black- 
smiths and agricultural implement-makers. The 
wooden plough, also of the best form and structure, 
in some parts still prevails. It is, in all essential 
particulars, similar to the iron one, by which, 
however, it is rapidly being displaced. 

The Harrow — the heavy harrow, called a brake, 
used, when Dr. Thompson wrote in 1800,* for 
breaking stiff, and loosening and tearing up grass- 
roots and quick weeds, has gone entirely into dis- 
use “ The construction of this Is much the same 
with that of the common harrow, only much 
larger and heavier, and furnished with a greater 
number of teeth. Sometimes it consists of two 
parts, which move on iron joints ; constructed in 
this manner, the whole barrow will be able to 
touch the ground, and no part of it pass without 
doing execution." Ordinary harrows are now 
generally made of iron. There is nothing remark- 
able in their form or structure. The lozen-shape, 
which seems preferable to the rectangular harrow, 
though occasionally employed, has not as yet 
come into general use. A small light harrow is 
occasionally used for covering the smaller seeds, 
such as those of clovers or of grasses. The potato- 
harrow, lately introduced into Perthshire, is 
sometimes, though not extensively, employed. 

The Grubber is the most popular of our recently 
introduced agricultural implements. It is the in- 
vention of Mr. James Finlyson, a native of Ayr- 
shire, who had it patented for England alone. In 
the year 1825, it was introduced into Fifeshire by 
James Blyth Fernie, Esq., of Kilmux. The origi- 
nal Finlyson required four horses to draw it. A 
great improvement was soon after this made upon 
it by Mr. J. Thai Ion, blacksmith, Smithy-green, 
near Kenooway, who altered its construction, so 
as to increase its efficacy, and lightened it so that 
it may now be drawn by two horses instead of 
four. In this Improved form it is now to be found 
in almost every farm in the county. 

The Horse-hoe or drill-harrow, which is used in 
Fifeshire, exists in a vast variety of forms. Of 
late a great improvement in the form of its teeth 
has been introduced, by having them bent, and 
made to project obliquely, so as to bring the root- 
weeds to the surface on Finlyson’s principle. 

The Swingle- trees, by which all these implements 
are dragged forward by the horse, are now mostly 
made of iron. The form of this iron swingle-tree 
is in many cases similar to that of the old wooden 
one, now getting into disuse. It is hollow in the 
core, and formed by a flat piece of iron, bent 

* Agricultural Survey, p, 126. 
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rouod and welded. Some iron swingle-trees con- 
sist of a tingle flat bar. These, though more 
easily made than the hollow one«, hare neither 
the same strength nor lightness. Wooden swin- 
gle-trees, though cheap at first, are in the long-run 
so uneconomical, that they arc becoming extinct. 

Roller * , which used formerly to be made of 
stone or of wood, are now manufactured chiefly 
of cast-iron. The length of the cylinder of the 
roller is generally about 5 feet ; its diameter about 
24 inches ; it is always divided into two, some- 
times into three, pieces for the conveniency of 
turning. 

Machine* for Swing Com are scarcely at all io 
uhc in Fife, and those for sowing grass-seeds, 
though occasionally found, are by no means pre- 
valent. The liabilities of both to go wrong, and 
general imperfections attached to them, have made 
them to be set aside in many cases where they 
have once been tried, and prevented their general 
introduction, smart farm -servants being consi- 
dered the best sowing machines that can be em- 
ployed. 

The Turnip-barrow is now universally employed 
and is in Fife very skilfullly constructed. It 
admits of a very considerable variety of forms.* 
From the universality with which bone-dust is 
applied for turnip manure, a bone dust sowing 
apparatus now always forms a part of the taroip 
barrow. Plumping machines for dropping in 
bone dust and turnip seed in little parcels, at in- 
tervals of six inches or so from each other, are 
occasionally io use, but, though tending consider- 
ably to economise bone manure, are not in Fife 
favourite implements. No other sowing machines 
are prevalent among us. 

The Prefer, an implement which should have 
been described along with the rollers, is chiefly in 
use for preparing the softer soils for the reception 
of wheat, and is to be found on farms on the slopes 
inclining to the Forth. 

The Levelling -box is chiefly necessary where 
considerable transformations on the largo scale 
have been making on the surface of the ground. 
Where this is the case, it is always to be found : 
where otherwise it is not required. 

Implement * for reaping. The common tooth od 
hook, which needs not here to be described, was 
for a long time in Fife the sole implement for 
reaping. This has now in a considerable measure 
given place to scythe or smooth-edged hooks, 
which, however, are much greater favourites with 
the work-people than their employers ; — it being 
believed by the latter that, unless by very careful 
management, a considerable quantity of shake, and 
much irregularity in the lay of the grain, is oc- 
casioned by them. 

The mode of bargaining with the reapers in 
Fife, unlike that which prevails on the north of 
the Tay, is to engage them on days* wages ; or 
much more generally, to agree with them at a 
certain rate for the harvest. Besides these wages 

* The drill-barrow for sowinr turnips and other 
small seeds, is simple and of easy management. 
One kind requires only one man, and another two to 
manage it. Some years ago, a kind of drill-machine 
for turnip was in use, which was drawn by a horse 
run upon two wheels which turned the seed box — bad 
a share for making the rut or furrow, and dragged a 
small harrow behind for covering the seed. But 
this is now less commonly used, and has given way 
to others more simple, and equally answerable.— 
Thompson, p. 108 (ann, 18 00), 


certain allowances of bread, beer, and occam- 
ally of potatoes and milk, are made to them. 
Among some disadvantages attendant on this, a 
compared with the thresmmg system. Is the rmga- 
larity and magnitude of the sheafs, which, unless 
when carefully attended to by the binder, somr- 
times attain the absurd dimensions of from font to 
five feet in ch conference, instead of three feet, 
which they ought never to exceed. This saves 
both the reaper and binder considerable trouble, 
bnt produces a sheaf very inconvenient for hand- 
ling, afterwards very difficult to win in the field, 
and apt to beat in the stack. 

The ordinary Scythe has of late began to be ex- 
tens ively employed ; and as the workmen become 
expert in its use, proving both a convenient and 
economical, and an expeditions implement. Dra- 
in on ds cradle-scythe still more recently has 
become a favourite , and were as much systematic 
care taken to perfect the workmen in Its use, n 
is expended in instructing them in ploughing 
sowing, and stack-building, and the other more 
important operations In agriculture, and in pro- 
perly drilling the hands required for gathering the 
corn from the sw&tho, it seems probable that. Is » 
few yean, this implement may become nnivensl 
in harvest operations. 

The Reaping ’Machine on Mr. Bells or the dip- 
ping principle, has only been successfully employ- 
ed to any extent on two farms in the county. Os 
the farm of Dunbog on the Earl of Zetland's cstats. 
It has been applied by Mr. Moodie since 1828, 
with the most brilliant and unfailing success. 
This gentleman has cut with it every season from 
seventy to ninety acres of corn under nearly every 
variety of circumstances, and in the course of 
these ten years an area of about 800 acres altoge- 
ther has been cut by him. Mr. Hmin of Clare- 
mount is the only other farmer who has introduced 
with success Mr. Bell’s machine Into bis harvest 
field. He has employed it since 1833. Two or 
throe other machines of the same construction 
have been tried in other parts of the county, bat 
not proceeded with. 

Hor*erakee are very generally used, even after 
the most careful reaping. This implement admit* 
of no great variety of form. The ordinary home- 
rakes, from the flatness of our ridges, are often of 
great magnitude and sweep. The canting-over, 
or American form of rake, is one of the most pre- 
valent varieties. 

Cart*. The prevailing form of cart is the ordi- 
nary coup or box cart. This, occasionally fitted 
up with additional movable or slip sides, which, 
though now general over Scotland, were, about 
thirty years ago, almost peculiar to Fife. Tht 
frame or tops, prevalent to the north of the Tay, 
by which a coup cart is so speedily and so conve- 
niently converted into a corn one, is but little used 
here, a separate corn cart, which admits of the 
load being placed low, being considered greatly 
preferable. A vastly improved variety of this cart 
was, a few years since, invented by a farm-servant 
In Clackmannanshire. By this, the centre of gra- 
vity of the load is raise 1 no higher than the level 
of the top of the wheel. This kind of corn cart is 
cheap, strong, and peculiarly convenient for rough 
roads and uneven ground, and is getting exten- 
sively into use. 

Thrashing -Machine* 6eem to have been very 
early introduced, after tbeir invention, into Rfe- 
shire. Before 1800, that is within fourteen yean 
of their invention, we find it stated by Dr. Thom- 
son, that, in almost every parish, they had ben 
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erected to the extent of seven or eight in single 
parishes, and to the amount of nearly 300 within 
the county ; they now exist every whero, so that 
there is not probably a farm in Fife, above the 
size of 50 acres, which is without them. Though 
the principle be the same os at first, the details 
arc immensely improved, — an additional shaker 
having been added. Lifters, or sn endless cloth 
called “ « brock machine," is employed to elevate 
the imperfectly thrashed " brock ” from the lower 
to the upper part of the mill, to be tutyected once 
more to the action of the drum. Other improve- 
menu in detail have taken place which could only 
be made intelligible in description by the use of 
numerous drawings. A machine for humbling 
barley has been attached to many mills. It con- 
sisU of an upright shaft with horiaontal iron arms, 
which revolve with great rapidity, and strike 
agaiost the grain as it passes through horiaontal 
tiers of perforated iron plates placed parallel to 
the arms of the machine. It dresses the most 
refractory barley to admiration, and without dam- 
aging the grain. Additional pairs of fanners, 
driven by the mill, supply themselves with grain, 
and, in several mills the dressing process is entire- 
ly completed by the machine, so that it comes out 
sifted and cleaned ready for the stock market. 

The best mills of this sort are at Kilmnx and 
Fosterton. The greatest improvement recently 
made on machine thrashing in Fifeshire, is tho 
introduction of steam as a motive power. Since 
1824, no fewer than twenty-six steam engines 
have been constructed for this purpose in the 
eastern psrt of Fifeshire, without taking into ac- 
count what have been put up in the west The 
first who applied steam-power to thrashing ma- 
chines in this county was Mr. Haig of Seggie, who 
possessing an engine of 25 horse power for distillery 
purposes, made it to drive a thrashing-mill about 
10 horse power. The following is a list of 27 mills 
driven by stoam in this neighbourhood, with the 
date of their erection and name of the farmer, and 
designation of the estato where they arc to be 
found. 


Farms. 

i 

Farmer. 

Estate. 

Date. 

Airdry 

• • e a 

Airdry | 

• • • . 

Cafindilly 

Walker 

Crawford , 

, 1835 

Clintry 

Watt 

Raith j 

1835 

Cralgie 

i Thomson 

Balcarres j 

1834 

Carnbee 

Aitkin 

Balcaskie 

1835 

(rail 

| Dr.Bonthron 

Erskine 

.... 

Balcarres 

Lindsay 

Balcarres 

1838 

Balneil 

Bogie 

• • • • 

1835 

Balgonie 

Young 

1 Balgonie 

.... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. • • . * 

Blebo 

Tullis 

Blebo 

1838 

Drumcarro 

Yool 

.... 

, 1838 

Falklandwood 

Dudgeon 

Nutbill 

1824 

Foodie 

Wilson 

Foodie 

1834 

Fosterton 

Hutchison 

Raith 

1836 

Kincaplc 

Haig 

Tarvit 

1836 

Ktlgour 

Dunn 

Nutbill 

1826 

Kilmux 

Fernie 

Kilmux 

1834 

Kinninmonth 

Paterson 

.... 

1836 

Kingsilale 

Ball in gall 

Kiogsdale 

1836 

Kirkaldy 

Douglas 

Tarvit 

1830 

Lorriscairnie 

Tullis 

Crawford 

1834 

Methilhill 

Haig 

Wemyss 

1830 

Newton 

Russel 

Dun das 8 

1833 

Pilmure 

Balfour 

Wemyss 

1833 

Seggie 

Haig 

Tarvit 

1805 

Treason 

Ballingall 

.... 

1832 


These engines are of the simplest construction, 
without a walking-beam or parallel motion. The 
crank is commonly placed high over the cylinder, 
and connocted with the piston* rod by a single 
connecting-rod, the lower end of which it fur- 
nished with wheel-guides. They are commonly 
from four to six horse power, and can be had from 
20 to 25 lb. a horse power. High-pressure and 
condensing engines are about equally abundant. 
The engines themselves are well managed, and so 
admirably kept in point of order by the farm 
servants, that the present writer, who has had 
considerable experience in such matters, has 
never seen the condition of the Fife thrashing mill 
engine surpassed by those of the most crack 
London steam ships or Scotch spinning mills. 

To the thrashing-mill is occasioually attached, 
as at Kilmux, rollers for bruising gndn, and a 
straw-cutting machine; and it were well that 
these appendages were of more frequent occurrence 
amongst us. 

Draining has been long vigorously practised in 
Fife. Where large masses of water or of marsh 
land were to be dried, the cuttings are often of 
stupendous magnitude. The chief operations of this 
sort have been those of Loch Lcvcn, at Loch Ore, 
at Lochty Moss, and Rossle Moss. Some of these 
cuttings arc twenty feet deep and forty feet wide. 
While Elkington and Anderson’s systems of draining 
prevailed, operations on their plan were carried on 
to a great extent. Siuce the introduction of 
Smiths furrow drain and deep -ploughing system, 
the farmers have shown themselves fully alive to 
its merits, and may challenge Scotland for the 
spirit and extent with which they have pro- 
ceeded. For many years past furrow-drains have 
been put in, in Fife, to the extent of probably not 
less than 500 miles a year. This, at a cost of £15 
to the mile, would amount to £7,500, or to a 
capital permanently sunk in draining of £150,000. 
At a competition, where a prize was offered for 
the greatest amount of furrow-drains executed 
within a given period, it appeared that single 
competitors were draining, on their own account, 
at the rate of from sixteen to twenty miles a year, 
and that one farmer had put no fewor than ten 
miles of drain into a single field. The expense of 
these operations is, for the most part, borne by 
the tenant alone, though in many oases the land- 
lord cuts the drains and the tenant fills them. In 
all cases Smith’s system is strictly adhered to, 
stone drains being much the most prevalent. 
Where the ground is injured by excess of these, 
the drains are cut wider than is otherwise neces- 
sary, for the sake of buryiog the stones. Where 
stones are scarce or difficult to come by, tile 
drains arc employed. Few of our soils are such 
as to require that these should have sole-plates.* 
About the year 1830, a Fife farmer put into his 
ground no fewer than 920,000 tiles in the space of 
two years, each tile being fourteen inches long, 
which in all would amount to about forty-seven 
miles of tile-drains, t Along with the tile-draining 
the subsoil and trench ploughing of the Deans ton 
system also prevail to their fall extent. 

♦ We deprecate the neglect of sole-tiles in every 
ease. The day that may appear bard enough to 
bear (ilea when newly out, may soon soften as much 
after the water in the drain hat remained a abort time 
upon it, at to allow the sinking of the tiles into it. 
Let the Duke of Portland’s experience in Ayrshire 
operate aa a warning to all tile-drainers against 
neglecting te use aole-tilee. — Editor. 

f Mr. Hay, of Seggie, 
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The mineral manures used in Fife are lime and 
marl ; the former of these is worked and burned 
at above twenty different quarries, in various 
parts of the county. It is very extensively used 
in agriculture, though farmers of late prefer /eerf- 
ing to stimulating manures. The following are the 
principal places at which it is presently worked : 
Fort her, PKlessie, Cults, Annfield, West Lomand- 
law, Toad stones, East Loraandlaw, Hanginmyre, 
The Bishop-hill, Benarty, Lesslie, Charleston, 
Duloch, Burntisland, Innertiel Tyrie, Chapel, 
Thomasford, Teasses, Griegston, Win thank, Dum- 
barney, Cornceres, Sypsis,-Kingsbani8. 

Shell-marl used to be extensively used as a 
manure in Fifeshire, but has of late got into disuse. 
It is still extensively employed in Forfarshire. It 
is found at the following places, in beds varying 
from two to eight feet in thickness, and covering, 
so far as can be ascertained or guessed at the area, 


as assigned beneath : 

Lundy moss 10 acres. 

Duriemo8s 6 

Near Inchrye o 

Near Raith 1 

Mugdrum 1 

Near Balbirnie 1 

Pitlair 3 

Cash-loch 1 

Stravithy 3 

BOW8IUOS8 4 

Rossie Loch 4 

Rossie Loch (2nd deposit) .... 2 

Berriehill 1 

Kingborn Loch ....10 

Lordscaimie 2 


With various other lesser deposits not examined; 
the whole probably amounting to nearly 100 
acres. 

Sea-weed may be viewed as a mineral-manure, as 
the alkali and salts which it contains chiefly affect 
the soil. Along the south aod east coast of Fife, 
where farms skirt the shore, sea-ware in a great 
measure takes the place of farm -yard manure, 
which is occasionally carted inland, by the per- 
mission of the proprietors, to less favoured localities 
on the same estate. Sixteen loads of sea-weed are 
reckoned adequate manuring for an acre of ground, 
equal to about twenty loads of farm-yard manure. 
It costs from Is. to Is. 2d. in collecting and 
carting. It acts with great effect on hay-stubble 
cot early, and often yields an admirable after- 
math. Farms which can command sea-weed give 
a rent of 10s. more an acre than others of similar 
quality and position without this privilege. The 
sea- weed used consists of the common varieties of 
fuci, algae and confervas, which prevail upon our 
shores. A green, delicate variety of weeds, found 
alone in protected situations in the estuaries of our 
rivers, is used in the upper parts of the Forth, but 
still more especially so in the Eden. AI r. Meld rum 
of Bloomhill, near St. Andrews, besides collecting 
the weed on his own shores, rents that on those of 
his neighbours. He frequently applies from 300 
to 400 cart-loads in a single year, and reckons ten 
cart-loads good and fifteen heavy manuring. 
When laid on in winter, and ploughed into the 
furrow-ground, it produces a fine pulverizing effect. 
With this alone a wheat crop of six quarters an 
acre has been produced, with a heavy crop of 
beans the year after, without additional dung. 
Sand, gravel, and clay, which in many parts of 
Fife are laid in great quantities on the surface of 
the ground, are rather to be considered as alter* 


rative8 than as manures. 1 Saltpetre, sea-salt, pre- 
pared kelp, bleachficld refuse, gas-work lime, and 
animalized carbon, have all at different times been 
employed to a greater or lesser extent, if not so 
considerably as to affect tbe character of the agri- 
culture of the county. Their popularity is not, 
however, at present on the advance. 

Farm-yard manure is here treated with peculiar 
skill and care. The court-yards of most of our 
farm-steadings have water-spouts all round the 
eaves of the buildings, so as to prevent the rain 
which falls upon tbe roofs from injuring the 
manure. When carted to the field, the dunghills 
are very carefully made up, so as to expose them 
as little as possible to injury from the weather. 
A plan worthy of universal adaptation has been 
introduced by Mr. Balfour, of Piimure, that of 
covering over his field dunghills with earth, laid 
spadeful thick, as if they were potato heaps. This 
covering, which tbe workmen put on when they 
could not be otherwise profitably employed, com- 
pletely prevents the action of the wind and rain, 
and intercepts and absorbs those gaseous exhala- 
tions which would otherwise escape, and is itself 
converted by them into an excellent earthy 
compost. The practice of soiling cattle in the 
yard for the sake of tbe additional manure pro- 
duced by them, is prevented from being so ex- 
tensively resorted to as it otherways would be, 
from tho cattle seeming less thriving wheu penned 
up in summer than wheu permitted to rove at 
large io closed grass fields. The extent to which 
sheep pasturing has recently been introduced, 
tends greatly to meliorate tbe soil, whether during 
the grazing or turnip-feeding season. Green 
turnip tops are occasionally employed as a manure. 
If cut off in autumn, and ploughed in immediately 
afterwards, and before they have had time to lade, 
they act for one season over tbe area on which 
they have grown equal to ten tons per acre of tbe 
best farm -yard manure, if the turnip crop be a fair 
average. They form very poor feeding for cattle, 
and are apt to scour them. Large white turnips, 
such as are sown for autumn use, afford the 
largest amount of leaf. At most of our distilleries, 
the drippings of the court-yard are collected in a 
well, and pumped off as liquid manure. As these 
are not required by the distillers themselves, in 
consequence of the immense command of ordinary 
manure they possess, they are sold at so much the 
barrel to the farmers in the neighbourhood. Bone- 
dust is now universally employed as a turnip- 
manure. 1 am not aware of any peculiarity in 
the mode of using it in Fife, as compared with 
the other counties of Scotland. It has been tried 
as a top-dressing for grass, and a manure for 
other crops as well as turnips, but nut to any con- 
siderable extent. Rapecake is at present coming 
extensively into use as a manure, and is just now 
a favourite one, it is chiefly applied to grass. 

The greatest attention has been loog paid to 
the culture of live stock la the county of fife. 
Tbe farm-horses are of a strong, active, not 
very large breed. The quantity of com allowed 
them has of late been considerably Increased. 
Potatoes and corn are often mixed together, and 
steamed along with Swedes or yellow turnips, and 
make an excellent feed. These substances are 
also often given raw, separately, and without 
preparation. On many firms, horse com is 

• This application is now very prevalent where 
the soil is much too stiff or too open ; it is extremely 
important. 
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bruised with rollers. Straw-cutters are getting 
into extensive use. The turnip-slicer is also 
employed, not only for cutting turnips for horses 
and cattle, but occasionally for slicing potatoes 
and turnips for sheep. In this last case, it is 
mounted on a carriage like a wheelbarrow, and is 
accompanied with large troughs, to prevent the 
cut vegetables from falling or lying on the 
ground. 

The horses used for riding or gig harness (for 
few of the farmers in Fifeshire who have families 
are without some springed vehicles for their ac- 
commodation ), are generally hardy, well formed 
half or tbree-auarter bred cattle. The ranks of a 
yeomanry regiment lately disbanded were said to 
have exhibited agreater proportion of wcll-monnted 
soldier-looking troopers than any other district In 
Scotland could have produced. Very few thorough- 
bred horses are kept for their own use by farmers 
in the county, though those which are raised by 
them, or are transiently in their hands for the 
purposes of sale, are occasionally used by them on 
the road, turf, or field. 

The average allowance over all the county of 
force employed, is one pair of horses for every 
fifty acres of arable ground. This is considered 
a ploughgate of land. Statute labour road-money 
is charged accordingly. Though this is the average, 
so greatly does the nature of the ground affect it, 
that, in the soft black lands in Strntbeden, one 
pair of horses arc quite adequate for the cultivation 
of seventy acres, while on the stiff wheat soils near 
Fifeness, one pair is required for every thirty 
acres. 

There arc 6aid to have been originally two 
breeds of oxen peculiar to Fife, — “ the Fife runt'* 
and the Falkland breed. The former of these, a 
strong, coarse, hardy variety of ox, is understoo 1 
to have been indigenous, and to have been well 
adapted for the cold, swampy condition of the 
county, before it was meliorated by agricultural 
improvement. This seems to have been the only 
variety of cattle possessed by us down to the 
accession of James VI. to the English Crown. 
This monarch, more remarkable for classical ac- 
quirement than financial prudence, had, during 
his residence at Falkland, come under obligations 
to many of the Fife landed gentry, the most con- 
venient inode for discharging which he found to 
be sending them presents of improved breeds of 
live stock from his new dominions. This is the 
present Fife breed, before which the poor aboriginal 
stock speedily gave way. The oxen throughout 
the county, in general, belong either to this race 
in a pure state, or crossed with tbo Teeswater* 
Improved short-horns are very prevalent, but less 
so than the above in this district. It is a singular 
instance of the spirit and determination of Fifeshire 
agriculturists, that, in this case, they have 
withstood the judgment of the Highland Society, 
whose fiat, in moat cases absolute and irresistible, 
has been issued against Fife stock as unworthy of 
patronage, and unable to compete with the im- 
proved short- horned breeds. In evidence that 
their position is not untenable, the Fife farmers 
have produced specimens of the pure native breed 
which have again and again taken the premium 
offered for the beat ox, of any breed whatever, 
against all comers, at the Society’s great annual 
show. 

Fife possesses a peculiar native breed of sheep 
as well as of oxen, hut these, unlike the cattle, 
seemed to have derived no benefit from the royal 
favour. They euro white-faced, and somewhat 


larger in size than Highland sheep. They arc very 
hardy, but not distinguished for either the quantity 
or quality of their wool or flesh. They are said to 
have becu first known in an extensive tract of 
sandy downs in the north-cast of the county catled 
the Tents-moors. They are chiefly patronised by 
a few activo and skilful farmers of the old school, 
whose admiration of the things of other years 
indisposes them for the acceptance of the new 
races of sheep. The black -faced or Highland 
breed in Fife, as in every other quarter of Scotland, 
was, within these forty years, almost the only one 
known to us besides the aboriginal white-raced, 
and is now rapidly falling into disuse. 'The races 
which have taken its place are the Cheviot, the 
Leicester, and the cross-breed betwixt the two. 
A cross betwixt the Cheviot and black-faced is 
sometimes found, hut is not a favourite. The 
previous cross-breed is much the most general, 
many beautiful flocks of them prevailing through- 
out the county. The pure Leicester, along the 
south coast particularly, is rapidly coming into 
use. The farmers take the ntraost care to have 
tops and ewes of the first quality : they themselves 
visit the most celebrated English and Scotch 
border-markets to obtain a breeding stock, and, 
being eminent judges, hesitate at no price, 
provided they can get animals to their mind. I 
am not aware of any Southdowns existing in the 
county. The following statement from Dr. 
Thomson will shew how entirely the view’s of 
farmers have changed on this point since the year 
1800. 

** Ancieotly sheep formed a considerable part of 
the live-stock of this county. Every farmer almost 
kept a quantity, which fed with his cows in summer, 
and in winter ranged in common over the whole 
country. But when the system of husbandry came 
to be changed ; when the culture of wheat became 
more general *, clover and rye-grass more commonly 
sown, and the lands at the tame time, continuing 
open and exposed, or the thorn fences young, and 
therefore ready to be checked in their growth, or 
entirely destroyed by the sheep (for the wool of 
sheep is fatal to thorns), their numbers greatly de- 
creased, and now few, comparatively speaking, re- 
main. There are no flocks, perhaps, consisting of 
above 300 or 400 in the possession of one man ; and 
few nearly so numerous. These are chiefly to be 
met with on the Lomond Hills, the high grounds on 
the north, on Eden’s Muir; and in the Downs, in 
the parish of Leucbars, commonly called the Tents 
Moors. Besides, many of the gentlemen, and some 
of the principal farmers, keep a few principally for 
the use of their own families ; and some who have 
a taste for that kind of stock, and convenience for 
feeding them, keep more, and what they do not use 
they sell to the butcher. Some gentleman- farmers 
and others follow the practice of purchasing annu- 
ally in the spring a few scores of great ewes, or ewes 
with young, for the most of the black-faced kind. 
These they lay on good pasture ; the lambs they dis- 
pose of, in the course of the summer, to the butcher, 
and the ewes at the end of the season.” — (Survey 
of Fife). 

So far are farmers now from placing or restrict- 
ing sheep to hill-grounds and wild-pastures, that 
the districts above spoken of, with the exception 
of theTente Moors, where water is deficient, are 
occupied entirely by oxen and young horses ; 
whereas the invaluable manuring power, and 
other conditions of the sheep, make them prevail 
over the finest and richest of our cultivated 
lapds* 
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It is not necessary to speak in detail of the other 
varieties of live stock to be found in Fife, bocause 
the value and amount of these is too inconside- 
rable te be taken into accouut in any general de- 
scription of the agriculture of this district. 

The farm-steadings lately erected are of the 
greatest magnificence and magnitude ; the finest 
in Fife is that of Mr. Fernie of Kilmtix, which was 
built in 1833, and cost about £$000.* The steam* 
engine erected here for driving the thrashing-mill 
work 8 two pair of grinding stones for making oat- 
meal. A drying kiln is also attached, not only 
for preparing the corn for the mill, but for slightly 
drying it, so as to make It keep readily in the 
granary in any quantity that may be desired. The 
steading at Foodie, on the estate of John Small, 
Esq., London, is another beautiful specimen of a 
complete set of farm buildings. Very many others 
may be pointed out in Fifeshire as examples of 
skill in designing, and beauty of execution. Great 
care is now taken in fitting up the stalls for feeding 
cattle. The oxen are arranged together in pairs, 
in each stall, as the social dispoetton of the ani- 
mal makes them feed with more avidity in this 
way than singly. Apertures are in general left 
towards their beads that the cattle-feeder may 
supply them with the least possible disturbance to 
them. The partitions betwixt the stalls are formed 
from slabs ofgrcy sandstone pavement from Forfer- 
shire, as are also the feeding-boxes, Ac. from this 
very convenient and durable stone. Two or more 
separate stables exist on £11 our better varieties of 
farm -steadings ; one exclusively for the work- 
horses, and one for the riding- horses and horses of 
visitors. A third and fourth stable is occasionally 
found in more spacious steadings for mares with 
foal, for invalids, and other purposes. To go, 
however, into all the minutiae of an improved Fife 
farm-steading, with its courts, swing- gates, sash- 
gates, aad attendant paddocks and fences, would 
occupy too much space, and may, if improvements 
go on on these as heretofore, fail to afford a pic- 
ture of the condition of things a few years hence. 
It may be noticed of implements not directly be- 
longing to the farm-yard, but immediately con- 
nected with agricultural produce, that great im- 
provements have of late been generally introduced 
In the construction of corn-mills for grinding oats. 
Instead of the mill-stones being made, as was 
within these few years universally the case, of 
mill-stone grit, of the coal-formation, or large- 
grained compact sandstone of the old red sand- 
stone formation, which, in a short period, were 
ground down into their elements, and mixed among 
the meal, they are now ‘universally formed of 
French bhurr-stones, such as are used in ordinary 
flour-mills. A wire-sieve, driven by the mill itself, 
saves the laborious operation of sifting, which, till 
lately, was entirely performed by manual labour. 
The buildings in which the machinery is inclosed 
are much more spacious than formerly, and gene- 
rally contain a large amount of granary accommo- 
dation, which 4 is made available by means of 
pulleys and sack-lifters worked by the power which 
drives the mill. I am not aware of any peculiar 
excellency in the flour-mill of Fife over those in 
other parts of Scotland. Barley-mills are very 
prevalent in the county, but are possessed of no 
special peculiarity which requires to be described. 

Flax-mills are nearly extinct with us, as very 
little indeed of that crop is cultivated* Thera ora 
six or eight of them in the county altogether. 


* Statistical Account of the Parish of Kennowsy. 


They are of the comason rude and ant i q ua t e d form, 
the flax, being first braised by three grooved 
rollers working into each other, and then scotched 
by horizontal scutching arms being swept rapidly 
round by an upright spindle, in which their ends 
are inserted. The flax, when submitted to the 
scutching, is held fast against an armed iron-plate 
by a man’s hand. 

Bone-grinding mills of the best construction are 
numerous within the county, the principal of them 
being at Kirkaldy, at Leven, and at Kexnback. 

Circular saws for cutting up waste timber, foe 
paling, hurdles, and other purposes, are also nu- 
merous, and are mostly driven by water. A saw- 
mill fitted up with frame-saws, and capable of 
turning out work of any kind on a large scale, 
exists at Leven, the property of the talented, 
liberal, and spirited firm of Messrs. Balfour and 
Company. 

The length of leases allowed in Fifeshire is now 
almost universally restricted to a period of nine- 
teen years. The rent is, in a great proportion of 
cases, made payable by the fiars’ prices of grain. 
A much more Judicious system of arrangement, 
in reference to rotation, than that which formerly 
obtained, has recently been introduced. The te- 
nant is now left at liberty to treat bis ground as be 
may think fit daring the whole of the earlier 
part of his lease, so as to give fall scope tor the 
employment of his industry, capital, and skill. He 
is, towards the closing years of his occupancy, 
bound merely to such a system as may prevent 
him from scourging the ground, so as fo protect 
the interests of the proprietor. From what has 
already been said, it will be expected that the wry 
happiest condition in the relations of landlord and 
tenant should exist in Fifeshire. The proprietors 
themselves, being mostly resident, and skilled in 
the practice of agriculture, can adequately appre- 
ciate the exertions aud merits of the former, and 
sympathize with hit tastes, habits, and pursuits. 
11)6 houses of the farmers in Fifeshire arc gene- 
rally handsome, and handsomely furnished, aad 
shew, from the condition of the library, drawing- 
room, and cellar, that the Fife farmer Is neither 
ignorant of, nor excluded from, the more elevated 
sources of intellectual, sentimental, or social en- 
joyment. Amongst the proprietors in Fifeshire 
who feel peculiar pride and gratification in seeing 
their tenantry and cottagers comfortably boosed 
and acooanfnodated, the Earl of Leven aad Melville, 
Lord William Douglass, Colonel Lindsay of Bal- 
oarras, and Mr. Tytidal Brace, may, amongst a 
host of others, too numerous to be named, be 
quoted as special examples. 

There are !n Fife no fewer than eight agricul- 
tural societies. The Fifeshire Agricultural Asso- 
ciation for the protection of agriculture, founded 
In 1834. This society is not regularly periodical 
in its meetings. The Fife Agricultural Society, 
instituted In 1831 , for the breeding of cattle, horses, 
and sheep it meets annually on fee last Thursday 
of March. The Trafalgar Agricultural Society, 
for the encouragement of cattle and grain produce, 
by sweepstakes. The Anchterrauchty Society, 
which meets on fee first Monday of October every 

S ar. The Wtadygates Society, which meets in 
arch, and was founded in 1820. The CoiRnsburgli 
Society, which meets twice in fee year. The 
Western District Society, commenced in 1834 ; 
nod the KiugtuMto, instituted in 1814. The ob- 
jects of all these societies, save the first, are pre- 
cisely similar, and have in view the fmpromenient 
of breeding, of im p le me nts, of seeds, and of gene* 
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ral systems of husbandry. They distribute annu- 
ally many hundred pounds in the shape of sweep- 
stakes and of premiums. It may he mentioned, 
as an illustration of the extent to which green 
crop farming prevails here, that it is not unusual 
to offer a prize for the best Held of turnips, not leas 
than forty acres in extont. At a show held some 
weeks since at Kirkaldy, a farmer who competed 
with seventy acres of turnips was beaten. At 
these competitions, a strong ground of amicable 
rivalry often exists betwixt the landlords and 
tenants, on the results of which the former have 
often no great reason to plume themselves. The 
spirit of emulation generated by these amongst all 
classes of agriculturists, and amongst none more 
than the form-servants themselves, upon whose 
diligence and care so much of the success of the 
competing objects d epe n ds, confers the greatest 
benefits on agriculture, both as an art and a 
science. 

The Fife farmer hat no secrets in his profession 
which he desires to keep exclusively to himself, — 
has no jealousy of the rivalry of others, or desire 
to withhold from those who may wish to possess it, 
the fullest Information on every point connected 
with his profession, so that any one wishing to put 
to the proof the correctness of this outliue of the 
agriculture of Fifeshlre, may, by visiting any part 
of the county, have an opportunity of doing so. 

I may conclude this paper by some computa- 
tions as to the best aud most economical sorts of 
rotation adapted to the better soils in Fifesbire, 
which has been furnished to me by Mr. Balfour of 
Pilmure. 


Hotation for Si s Yean, 

Potatoes — Three pleogbings 

and harrowing*, per acre, If I 0 
Mannre, 15 tons, at 7s. . . . 5 5 0 

Driving mannre, 0 15 0 

Seed, 4 bolls, st 6s 6d 1 6 0 

Hoeing and horse-lebour . . 1 10 0 

Planting and cutting 0 9 0 

Gathering and dressing. . . . 0 15 0 

Driving to market 1 15 0 

£13 11 0 

Wheat — One ploughing and 

harrowing 0 14 0 

Seed, 4 hush., at 6s, 6d ... 16 0 

Cutting sad harvesting.. .. 0 16 0 

Thrasbiug and driving to 

market 0 16 0 

3 11 0 

Turnips. — Three ploughings 

and barrowing 2 3 0 

Drilling and spreading ma- 
nure 0 10 0 

Manure 13 tons at 7s. .... . 4 3 0 

Driving manure*. 0 13 0 

Seed and sowing 0 5 0 

Hoeing and horae-labour.. 0 14 0 

Driving turnips 15 0 

9 13 0 

Barley. — One ploughing tnd 

harrowing 0 14 0 

Seed, 5 bosh., st 5s. 3d. . . 0 16 3 

Cutting and harvesting. ... 0 16 0 

Thrashing and driving to 

market ...* 0 16 0 

■ 3 3 3 


Clover seed~'-13 lb. clover, 1 

bushel rye-grass 

Oats — One ploughing and 


harrowing 0 14 0 

Seed, 6 bush., at 3s...... 0 18 0 

Cutting and harvesting.. .. 0 16 0 

Thrashing and driving to 

market 0 14 0 


0 13 0 


3 0 0 


£33 13 3 

Produce of a Six-Years* Rotation, 

Potatoes, 35 bolls of 4 cwt. per acre, at 

6*. 6d £11 7 6 

Wheat, 33 bushels, at 6*«6d. 10 8 0 

Turnips, 35 tons, at 6s 7 10 0 

Barley, 43 bushels, at 3s. 3d*. . • 6 16 6 

Clover, 3 tons, at 60s 6 0 0 

Oats, 48 bushels, at 3s. 7 4 0 

Straw of wheat * 0 O 

Do. barley 1 10 0 

Do. oats 1 16 0 


Deduct for labour 


£54 12 0 
S3 13 3 


Net return for rent, taxes, and profit £20 19 9 


Rotation of Five Tsars* 


Potatoes, } aero — Three 

ploughing* and barrowing£.0 14 0 
Manure, 15 tons, at 7s ... . 1 15 0 

Driving manure 0 5 0 

Planting and cutting 0 1 0 

Hoeing and horse-labour . . 0 JO 0 

Seed, 4 bolls, at 6s. 6d . . . . 0 8 8 

Gathering and dressing. . .* 0 5 0 

Driving to market. ..*••.* 011 8 


Turnips, f acre— Three plough- 

ings and harrowing .. ... 1 8 0 

Manure, 14 tons, at 7s. ... * 3 5 4 

Driving manure 0 9 4 

Drilling and spreading. ... 0 6 8 

Seed and sowing 0 3 4 

Hoeing and horse-labour. . • 0 9 4 
Driving turnips .* . 0 13 4 


Wheat, J tore— One plough- 
ing and harrowing. ..... 0 9 4 

Seed, 4 hnsbe* at 6a. 6d. . . 0 17 4 

Cutting and bar vesting.. .* 0 10 8 

Thrashing and driving to 
market 0 10 8 


Barley, I acre— One ploughing 

and harrowing 0 4 8 

Seed, 5 hushs., at 3s. 8d. , • 0 5 5 

Cutting and harvesting. . . . 0 5 4 

Thrashing and driving to 

market 0 5 4 


Clover seed — 13 lb. clover, 1 

bushel rye-grass, 

Oats, 1 acre — One ploughing 

and harrowing 0 14 4 

Seed, 6 bushels, at 3s 0 18 0 

Cutting and harvesting.* .. 0 16 0 

Thrashing and driving to 
market 0 14 0 


£4 10 4 


6 15 4 


3 8 0 


10 9 
0 13 0 


3 2 0 


£18 9 5 

K 2 
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Produce of a Five-Year's Potation. 


Potatoes, I acre — 40 bolls, at 6s. 6d £.4 6 8 

Turnips, § acre— 28 tons, at 6s 6 12 0 

Wheat, ) acre — 36 bushels, at 6s. 6d 7 16 0 

Barley, £ acre— 44 bushels at 3s. 3d 2 7 8 

Oats, 1 acre — 60 bushels, at 3s 9 0 0 

Pasture, 1 acre 4,0 0 

Do. do 3 10 0 

Straw of wheat 1 10 0 

Do. barley.. 0 10 4 

Do. oats 2 5 0 


£41 17 8 

Deduct for labour. .. .. 18 9 5 


Net return for rent, taxes, and profit, £23 8 3 


Rotation of Four Years . 

Potatoes, £ acre — Three 
ploughings and barrow- 
ing £l 1 0 

Manure, 16 tons, at 7s. . . . 2 16 0 

Driving manure 0 8 0 

Hoeing and horse-labour . • 0 15 0 
Seed, 4 bolls, at 6s. 6d. .. 0 13 0 

Planting and cutting 0 16 

Gathering and dressing ... 0 7 6 

driving to market 0 17 6 

Turnips, } acre — Three 
ploughings and harrow- 
ing 110 

Manure, 16 tons, at7si. . . . 2 16 0 

Drilling and spreading 

manure 0 5 0 

Driving manure 0 8 0 

Seed and sowing 0 2 6 

Hoeing and horse-labour . . 0 7 0 

Driving turnips. . . 0 12 6 


£6 19 6 


5 12 0 


Wheat g acre — One plough- 
ing and barrowing .... 0 9 4 

Seed, 4 bushels, at 6s. 6d. 0 17 4 
Cutting and harvesting. ... 0 10 8 

Thrashing and driving to 
market 0 10 8 


2 8 0 


Barley, § acre — One plough- 
ing and harrowing 0 4 8 

Seed, 5 bushels, at 3s. 3d. 0 5 5 
Cutting and harvesting.... 0 5 4 
Thrashing and driving to 
market 0 5 4 


Clover seed — 12lb. clover, 1 

bushel rye-grass 

Oats, 1 acre — One ploughing 


and harrowing 0 14 0 

Seed, 6 bushels, at 3s 0 18 0 

Cutting and harvesting. .. . 0 16 0 
Thrashing snd driving to 
market 0 14 0 


10 9 

0 13 0 

3 2 0 


£19 15 3 


Produce of a Four- Years* Rotation. 


Potatoes £ acre — 35 bolls, 6s. 6d £5 13 9 

Wheat,] acre — 32 bushels, at 6s. 6d 6 18 8 

Turnips, £ acre — 25 tons, at 6s 3 15 0 

Barley, £ acre— 42 bushels, at 3s. 3d 2 5 6 

Hay, 1 acre — 2 tons, at 60s. 6 0 0 

Oats, 1 acre— 48 bushels, at 3s 7 4 0 

Straw of wheat 1 6 8 

Ditto barley 0 10 0 

Ditto oats 1 16 0 


£3o 9 7 

Deduct for labour 19 15 3 


Net return for rent, taxes, and profit £15 14 4 


NO TITHE ON OAK COPPICE 
OF TWENTY YEARS* GROWTH. 

IMPORTANT CASE. 

Lozon v. Paid. 

This bill was filed by a rector of a pariah in the 
county of Cardigan, to obtain a declaration la favour of 
bis claim to the tithe of wood of above twenty Tears* 
growth, if such wood grew from old stocks, and was 
the original produce of the acorns. The question was 
argued at some length in May last, when it was con- 
tended that the only case fin favour of such a claim as 
that of the rector was Chichester v. Sheldon, a point of 
the same description, arising out of a contest between 
the rector and the parishioners of the same parish, and 
decided by Sir Thomas Piomer. This case had been 
followed with reluctance by Chief Baron Alexaoder, in 
Evans v. Rowe, and it was argued that the decisions 
on the question were conflicting, and it was the object 
of the parties to have it finally settled. 

The Lord Chancellor now gave bis judgment. Hb 
Lordship stated the question as it was raised in the 
pleadings, and observed that the defendant in his an- 
swer claimed to have such wood exempt from tithe 
under the statute of the 45th of Edward III., chap. 3, 
which protected all pros bois from payment of lithe, 
those words having been subsequently construed to 
signify all trees above the age of 20 years. Now there 
was uo doubt in his lordship** mind tbnt wood of that 
description, growing from old stocks, and attaining the 
age of 20 years, came within the protection of the 
statute, although a different interpretation had been 
put on the words of the statute in several caves decided 
by the courts. As the question was one of very great 
importance to landlords and tenants, as well as to 
titheowoers, his Lordship had considered it his duty to 
examine all the decisions, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the precise grounds on which they proceeded In bolding 
wood of sueh a description to be subject to titbe, in 
defiance of the language of the statute, which Lord 
Coke was of opinion gave a positive exemption. For 
this purpose his Lordship took a review of all the cases 
from Walton v. Tyron, deckled by Lord Hardwieke, 
down to Evans v. Rowe, which was decided in the Ex- 
chequer in 1825. In that case the Chief Baron felt 
bound by the former decisions ; but he at the same 
time expressed a strong opinion that such wood was 
not silva cccdae , or coppice wood, and that it was 
exempted by the statute. Now, although it was 
very inconvenient to unsettle the taw as it was found 
to be established by a series of decided cues, yet, at 
the same time, it was still more ioconveuient to permit 
an error to become permanent. Hit Lordship, there- 
fore. conceived It to be bis duty, however relnctant be 
might be to overturn such ded-ions, to correct that 
which he found to be erroneous judgment. His 
opinion was, that the wood in question ought to be de- 
clared exempt from tithe, and he therefore decreed in 
favour of the defendant, and dismissed the plaintiff's 
bill, hot under the circumstances, without costs. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL MAGIC 
SQUARE. 

The sentences of “ Agricultural Union is Strength,” 
and 14 Speed the Plough !" may be traced from the re- 
spective centres of the following tables in an immense 
number, by the consecutive combinations of the letters. 
— Perhaps some ingenious correspondent can tell us the 
number of combinations that may be so made. 
HtgoertSsInoinionlsStrength 
igoe rtSsInoinUnionlsStreogt 
gne r t Ssln o i nUIUni o nl s S t r e ng 
ner tSsIuoinUlalUnionls Siren 
ertSsInoinUlaralUnionlsStre 
rtSsInoinUlaruralUnionlsSt r 
tSsInoinUlarutnralUnionls St 
SalnoinUlarutlturalU nionlsS 
slnoinUlarutlultural Union It 
In o i nU 1 a rut lucul t u ra I U nionl 
noinUlarutluciculturalU nion 
oi nUlarutluciricul turalU nio 
inUUrutlucirgriculturalU ni 
nUl aru lluci rgAgricu It u r a I Un 
i nU larutlucirgriculturalU ni 
oinUlarutluciriculturalUnio 
noi nU larutlucicu Itural Union 
InoinU larutluculturalU nionl 
ilsoinUlarutln IturalU nionls 
S s I no i nUl ar u t I t u r alU ni o n 1 sS 
tSsInoinUlaruturalUnionlsSt 
rtS slnoinU laruralUnion IsS tr 
e i tSsInoinUlaralUoionlsStre 
nertSsInoinUlalUnionlsSt ren 
gnert S« I no inUlUnionliStreng 
tgnertSsInoin UnionlsStrengt 
btgnertSsInoin ionlsStrength 

t 

! h ! 

! h g h ! 

!bgugh! 

ibgaongh! 

Ihguol o ughl 
! h g u o I P 1 o u g It ! 

! hguoIPe P lough! 

IhguolPe heP lough! 
ihguolPe h The Plough! 

IhguolPe hTdThePlough! 

Ihgsol PehTdedThePlo ugh! 
IhguolPehTdeeedThePl ought 
!hguolPehTdee peedTheP lough! 

! HguolPehTdeepSpeedThePlough! 
IhguolPe hi dee peedThePlough! 

! bguol Pe hTdeeedThePlough! 

IhguolPe UTdedThePlough! 

IhguolP ebTdTliePlough! 
ibguol P e hi h e P I o u g It ! 

Ihguol PehePlough! 

Ihguol PePlougn! 

!hguol Plough! 
ihguol ought 
! h g u o u r h ! 

! Ii g u g It ! 

! h g h ! 

! h ! 
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MONMOUTH FARMERS’ CLUR.-At the first 
meeting of the Monmouth Farmers’ Club, held the 5th 
day of December, 1840, the use of saltpetre and nitrate 
of soda as manure was brought forward : but owing to 
the lew trials made in this district with these manures, 
it wus resolved that the subject should be deferred for 
further consideration at some future meeting. Under- 
neath are the trials of these manures by the Secretary. 
The committee hope members will try these manures 
next spring, and register the results: or the trials will 
be of little benefit to the public.— Resolved, That the 
subject of discussion at the next meeting, to be held on 
the 2nd January. 1841, shall be “ On the Breed. 
Management, and best mode of keeping Farm Horses. 4 


The Committee cannot separate without expressing 
their gratification at the very liberal support afforded l»y 
landed proprietors, und the accession of fifty-four new 
members. K. W. Purciias, Hon. Sec. 

TRIALS BT THE SECRETARY. 

Increase per acre, compared with the adjoining land 
where' no manure was used. 

n. g. q . cwt.qr.lb. 

Wheat, saltpetre 6 7 3 and 8 2 16 straw. 

Nitrate of soda ..4 6 0 .. 2 3 16 .. 

Barley, saltpetre ......7 4 0 . . 4 3 16 .. 

Nitrate of soda .. 7 4 0 . 5 0 0.. 

Oats, saltpetre 6 4 0 . . 2 0 0 . • 

Nitrate of soda ,.10 0 0 .. 5 3 0 .. 

These trials were upon a farm taken Candlemas last, 
sandy soil, foul, and out of condition ; 1 cwt. per acre 
of each manure sown broadcast on the 9th May, 1840. 

b. o. q. cwt.qr.lb. 

Barley, saltpetre 4 4 0 and 7 3 12 straw. 

Nitrate of soda.. 10 4 1 .. 10 2 24 .. 

Stone brash soil, clean, and good condition ; 1 cwt. 

K r acre of each manure, sown broadcast on the 1st 
ay, 1840. 

cwt. qr. lb. 

Meadow, saltpetre 2 5 16 bay; 

Nitrate of soda 6 1 20 .. 

Sandy loam in good heart, 1 cwt. per acre, sown 1st 
May, 1840. 

N.B. May not the small increase from saltpetre in the 
two last trials be attributed to the land being in good 
condition, and consequently containing a considerable 
quantity of saltpetre in the soil ? 


OLD WINTER IS COME. 

Old Winter is come in earnest — alack ! 

How icy and cold is be ! 

He cares not a pin for a shivering back, 

He’s a saucy old chap to white and black, 

He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 
For a jolly old fellow is he 1 

A witty old fellow this Winter is ; 

A mighty old fellow of glee, 

He cracks his iokes on the pretty sweet miss. 

The wrinkly old maiden unfit to kiss. 

And freezes the dew of their lips — for this 
Is the way with such fellows as he ! 

Old Winter’s a frolicsome blade I wot ; 

He is wild in his humour and free ! 

He’ll whistle along for the " want of thought,” 
And set all the warmth of our furs at nought. 
And ruffle the laces the pretty girls bought ; 

For a frolicsome fellow is he ! 

Old Winter is blowing his gusts along, 

And merrily shaking the tree ! 

From morning to night he will sing his song ; 
Now moaning and short— now howling and long. 
His voice is loud for his lungs are strong — 

A merry old fellow is he ! 

Old Winter’s a wicked old chap 1 ween — 

As wicked as ever you’ll see ! 

He withers the flowers so fresh and green — 

And he bites the pert nose of the miss of sixteen. 
As she flippantly walks in maidenly sheen— 

A wicked old fellow i> he ! 

Old Winter’s a tough old fellow for blows# 

As tough as ever you'll see ! 

He’ll trip up our trotters, and rend our clotl.es. 
And stiffen our limbs from fingers to toes — 

He minds not the cry of hit friends or his foes ; 

A dririog old fellow is he ! 

A cunning old fellow is Winter, they say, 

A cunning old fellow is he ! 

He peeps in the crevices day by day, 

To see how we're parsing our time away, 

And marks all our doings from grave to gay— 
I’m afraid be is peeping at me t 
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LIFE LEASES. 

TO TUB EDITOR OF TI1B MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sik, — Havingin my two former letters attempted 
to elucidate the advantages accruing from Life In- 
surance in cases therein adverted to, a further con- 
sideration of the subject has suggested other and 
no less important benefits, that cannot fail to await 
those who have faith in the maxim, that “ To be 
forewarned is to be forearmed.” 

It it gratifying to know that Uie principles of 
life insurance are now so much better understood 
than they were at the beginning of the last century ; 
for it is a carious fact, that so imperfectly was this 
great social blessing formerly comprehended in this 
country, that from the year 1706 to 1762 there 
were but three insurance offices in London. The 
first institution of the kind owed its origin to a 
Bishop of Oxford, in the reign of Queen Anne, who, 
in conjunction with several other benevolent indi- 
viduals, established a society, which was incorpo- 
rated In the former year under the title of the 
Amicable Society. To this were afterwards added 
the Royal Exchange , and London Assurance com- 
panies. Since that period the number has greatly 
increased, though very many have been broken up, 
principally, I believe, from an ignorance of those 
mathematical and scientific data so essential to 
their stability, and which are, at the present day, so 
much more accurately defined. 

Touching the tenure upon which farming pro- 
perty is held. Few of your readers, I presume, 
require to be told, that lu this county the custom 
of tenancy is by lease of seven, fourteen, and 
twenty-one years; that, in many other counties, 
tenantcy-at-wfll is too much lu vogue; while in 
others, leases are granted for one, two, or more 
lives. It may not, however, be so generally known 
that, in the western counties and in Wales, as well 
in the sister kingdom, the latter custom prevails ; 
indeed, where the estates are ecclesiastical property, 
church or life-leases are almost uniformly granted 
— a mode of disposal infinitely more advantageous, 
both to the tenant and the estate, than the holding 
at will, or from vear to year, since no occupant, 
however unflinching he may deem the integrity of 
his landlord, can be reasonably expected to exorcise 
that liberal spirit of husbandry which would sug- 
gest itself under a more permanent tenure. 

In speaking of life leases, I am aware that instances 
may exist where landed property is leased for a 
single life — not the most favourable either to land- 
lord or tenant; but the description of tenure which 
I have mere particularly In view, Is, leases on, 
Bay three lives, renewable on the determination of 
the same at the option of the lessee. Farms so ac- 
quired may be considered akin to freehold ; but in 
the obtaining such— for ecclesiastical property is 
generally soma of the best and fattest In the land— 
a fine or no inconsiderable amount Is necessary to 
be paid down, certain lives being nominated os the 
duration of the tenure. These hyps having fallen 
in, the lease (as already stated) expires, but is re- 
newable on the same conditions, namely, by the 
payment of a new fine, arbitrary or certain, and the 
nomination of other lives. 

Now It may be confidently assumed, that in the 
localities to which I have alluded, there may be 
found several hundred tenants who enjoy their 
occupancy upon life leases ; and no small propor- 
tion of these, I think it may he also fairly assumed, 
have, on taking possession of their farms, absorbed 
probably the whole of their cap! tale; Amt, in the 


payment of the fine, and secondly, la the sum re- 
quired for valuation and stock. The rent, how- 
ever, 1>eing a nominal one, and the lives inserted 
In the lease offering the fairest prospect of “ length 
of days,” the tenant enters upon his precarious la- 
bours, encouraged by the hope, thnt, with the 
blessing of prosperous seasons, he will ultimately 
reimburse himself, improve the estate, and finally 
leave the accumulations of an active and economi- 
cal life to the enjoyment of his family. 

It Is at this point that Life Assurance steps 
in as a friendly monitor, and suggests to the farmer 
the expediency of provision against contingency — 
a provision that is imperatively calked for by the 
possibility of two occurrences, namely, his own 
death, or the determination of his lease by the un- 
expected falling in of the live* named in the cove- 
nant. Now, let us assume the first event after a 
few years possession of the farm : the tenant dies, 
and a division of his property takes place ; that 
division, however, perils the occupancy of the 
estate ; the son who succeeds to the farm, finding 
himself unable to carry it on to a profitable account, 
is eventually compelled, and that, too, after pro- 
bably scourging the land by over-cropping, to 
abandon the acres upon which his predecessor had 
expended so much in skill, capital, and industry. 
But what a different aspect would the same case 
wear, if tho testator had protected Ills farm against 
such a calamity by the insurance of his lire for 
1000L or 16001. ; for then, instead of bequeathing 
tho proceeds of his estate in subdi visional propor- 
tions, he might have left a policy to ©over his testa- 
mentary dispositions, the farm would have remained 
unenthralled, and its profitable management pur- 
sued to the substantial benefit of his posterity. 
This is a consideration that should operate seriously 
upon the mind of every agricultural tenant who has 
a family dependent on his own exertions, and whose 
death, if unmitigated by life Insurance, wonhl be 
their destitution. 

Again i assuming the second case — 9lnce nothing 
is more fleeting than the frail existence of poor 
humanity — the three lives which bode fair to live 
their “ three score ytars and ten,” are suddenly cut 
off by epidemy or some unexpected visitation, and 
the farm reverts to its original possessor. Life 
Assurance again points to expediency, and sug- 
gests to the occupier at such a moment the allevia- 
tion which domestic sorrow would derive In the 
reflection, that a policy sufficient !n amount to 
command a renewal of the lease had been effected 
upon the joiat lives of the deceased. 

Independently of the foregoing considerations, 1 
have also been forcibly struck with the additional 
and cogent temptation, to perform such acts of 
justice and duty, which is offered by the Insurance 
Tables of the present day, but more especially in a 
table now before me, connected with the Farmers' 
Life Insurance Association , wherein I find, on ex- 
amining the li Annual Premiums to Assure £100 
payable at the death of the last survivor of three 
Uvea,” that, taking three Individuals whose r es pee- 
tiveages on their ensuing birth-day shall he ten 
years, the above-named sum may be secured to a 
lessee by the yearly payment of the insignificant 
sum of 14s. 3d.; and that the stfll more nsefril 
amount of £1000 may be eventually secured by the 
annual payment of 7 L 2a. 6d., or less than three 
shillings per week ! To those who may object that 
even this small sum cm be ill-epared by ike far- 
mer, from the many indispensable hnburaemeafts 
necessary in his predial operations, time appears an 
ma to be a satisfactory answer in the tnmmee- 
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ments occasionally to be met with In the columns 
of the JSsprss*, where 1 have seen It stated that 
premiums need not be paid in the whole yearly de- 
mand, bnt are receivable half-yearly, quarterly, and 
even monthly ! With such facilities afforded to the 
agricultural community, there will not, it is to be 
hoped, after a time, be foand in any part of the 
United Kingdom, the tenant of a life lease so short- 
sighted as to neglect the solid benefit thus held out. 

The more, in short, one reflects on this deeply im- 
portant question — weighing positive security against 
possible ruin — the more earnestly resolved ought 
every man to be, who farms under life leases, to 
place himself and his kindred beyond the evils 
which too frequently befol the uninsured. 

Norfolk, Jan. 8, 1841. Frugalitas. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 

Sir, — As there appears to be much diversity of 
opinion, whether nitrate of soda is beneficial or not 
in its effects when applied to land, and many varyiog 
results after its application, I am induced to send 
you an account of some trials I have made during the 
present year ; 1 do this more readily, as it is only by 
an accumulation of facts that any general conclusions 
eaa be arrived at. 1 distributed the niirato of soda 
broadcast on the 27tb of April, it was very hot and 
dry, ne rain bad fallen for a month previously ; the 
quantity of the saline employed was f £ hundred 
weight to the acre ; it was applied to spring tares, 
oats, bsrley, beans, pees, clover and wheat. The 
wheat succeeded partly fallow-land, and partly clo- 
ver-ley. The nature of the soil on this farm it a stiff 
heavy deep day. No perceptible difference took 
place in any of the crops to which the nitrate was 
applied until after the rain had fallen, which occurred 
in a fortnight ; after this, that portion of the wheat 
which was manured with the soda (and the year be- 
fore was preceded by a doreMey) quickly became 
more luxuriant in growth and darker in colour, the 
same effects were developed on tie young clover 
that was sslted ; on none ot the other crops could I 
perceive the slightest benefit from the application of 
the nitrate. The stetclies of clover land wheat to 
which the soda was appliad, were reaped by them- 
selves, an equal number to which It was not applied 
were also reaped ; on thrashing each quantity, it was 
found the manured portion yielded one fourth more 
grain, one third more straw than the other, but the 
sample was not so plump, nor its colour so good, the 
straw was not so bright. The same plan was not 
followed with the other crops to which the salt was 
distributed, as upoo the most diligent investigation at 
harvest, not the slightest difference between these 
and the ctbar portions of the fields coaid be perceived. 

In the months of Juno end July, 1 applied the 
nitrate to mangel, Swedes and white turnips, no bene- 
fit followed. 

In offering to you the conclusion I arrive at from 
these results, I beg to say, I onlv throw it out as a 
hint for other investigators and for my own farther 
research, for nothing can be more dangerous to the 
advance of knowledge than drawing sweeping gene- 
ral conclusions from few and isolated facts. 

It appears to me, that nitrate of aodaon tha heavy 
lands of this district, is only useful to crops which 
hare succeeded a clover-ley, and to young clovers. 
Should the future experience of others agree with 
my own. It ot once points out the fields to which in 
a season it ought to he applied, and may remove 
some of the conflicting opinions regarding its value 
as a manure. Oswald Copland, 

Grov+hall, 7\Aletkunt Kniffhft, Essex. 
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WRENTHAM FARMERS* CLUB, 
Established 1839. 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 

The committee appointed to prepare the report 
of the Wrentham Farmers* Club for the past year, 
have great pleasure in announcing the gradual 
increase of its members, and the progressive im- 
provement in the science of agriculture, arising 
from the general discussions that have taken place 
upon subjects connected with that important in- 
terest. 

The committee feel confident that, while they 
strictly adhere to one of their fundamental rules, 
of excluding political subjects from their discus- 
sions (and which regulation they have acted upon 
in the course of the present year), these societies 
cannot fail to be productive of the greatest benefit, 
by arousing the farmer from his characteristic 
apathy ; by reducing the pursuits of agriculture to 
scientific principles ; and by encouraging the em- 
ployment of capital ; which alone can ensure 
success and improvement in the cultivation of the 
soil, now every day bringing new improvements 
into practice, by means of increased knowledge 
and exertion, which Is chiefly encouraged, if not 
entirely produced, by the stimulus of these so- 
cieties. 

The committee are^ sensible that the too free 
discussion of the increased produce of the soil, 
without at the same time stating the increased ex- 
penditure to obtain that produce, may, in some 
cases, be liable to produce false notions in the 
minds of some few persons who have not a 
practical knowledge of agricultural pursuits ; still, 
the committee are of opinion, that the discussions 
on the management ana preparation of manures, 
and their application to different kinds of soil, on 
scientific principles ; the necessity of great clean- 
liness In the cultivation of farms ; the advantage of 
the growth of roots, and other green crops, upon a 
more extended scale; their preservation for winter 
consumption, and method of consuming ; and the 
selection of the best seeds ; arc subjects of the 
greatest general utility fbr discussion : and the 
committee feel that the society Is highly^ indebted 
to those members who have made practical expe- 
riments, and so liberally communicated the results 
for the benefit of their neighbours. 

The committee are of opinion, that the advan- 
tage of obtaining good turnip and beet seed Is 
a subject of the greatest importance to agricul- 
turists, and they think that the encouragement of 
the growth of these seeds In the cottagers j 
gardens, under their own inspection, is the best 
means of procuring seeds of a genuine description; 
and that while it would encourage and remunerate 
the cottager, by establishing prizes for the exhibit 
tion of the best and cleanest samples of seeds of 
this description, to h° shewn at some of their 
monthly meetings, — 1 ’ be the means of 

obtaining the purest " "se. The 

committee therefore ^ 

the early consider: 
known that turnip 
thing to buy, and * 
pointinent of th 
farmer. 

The committc 
trodnetory reim 
year, are anxio 
of their club, 
following yea: 
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by subscription, for the reward of agricultural 
labourers and faithful servants, not only as a 
recompence for past good conduct, and for the 
encouragement of future good behaviour and in- 
dustry, but also to instil into their minds that 
their employers arc their best friends. The com- 
mittee therefore think, that the establishment of a 
fund for giving rewards and prizes among agri- 
cultural labourers, would be the best means of 
producing this desirable end ; and also of com- 
bining the interest of the labourer with that of the 
farmer, in such a beneficial manner to both, and 
at so trifling an expenditure, which the committee 
recommend to be by voluntary subscription, that 
they cannot too strongly recommend its adoption, 
or too earnestly invite all its members to become 
subscribers, to obtain so desirable a benefit as it 
cannot fail to prove, both to the farmer and to tho 
labourer. 

The first subject which engaged the attention of 
the club was, that of 44 stall-feeding cattle in loose 
boxes and connecting with it, the “ best method 
of making manure.” This system of feeding 
cattle, which has but recently been brought into 
practice in this neighbourhood, is attended with 
many advantages to the animal, — such as a more 
even temperature, a greater regularity in feeding, 
and resting more quietly, not being disturbed by 
other beasts ; and from the observations made hy 
those who had pursued the system, it was shewn 
that cattle fattened faster than when tied up. 

Another very important object appeared to be, 
the decided superiority of the manure thus made 
over that made in yards and exposed situations. 
The system, so frequently practised where cattle 
are tied up, of throwing the manure out daily, was 
reprobated as a bad one, and considered no better 
than that made in open yards. At the close of the 
discussion, the following resolution was agreed 
to: — 

"That cattle fed in loose stalls were found to fatten 
faster, and the manure to be of better quality.” 

At the meeting in February, a resolution was 
received from a neighbouring club, requesting 
co-operation in the event of a motion being made 
in Parliament for an alteration in the corn laws. 
On this subject there was a diversity of opinion ; 
those opposed to entertaining the question 
(although in favour of the corn laws), contending 
that no benefit would result to the club from dis- 
cussing it, and that, being political, it ought to be 
excluded. The club being formed for the diffusion 


The utility of " subsoil ploughing” was the next 
subject for discu36ion. The member introducing 
this question had tried it on a small scale, and 
dwelt on the advantage which would arise from 
the operation being extended to strong lands with 
a tenacious subsoil, after being well drained, as a 
means of allowing the water to escape more freely 
to the drains— a very material object on heavy 
lands. It was also stated to have beeu beneficial 
to more tender lands, and even on light soils of a 
gravelly nuture, from not being affected so much 
in a dry season. On the other hand it was con- 
sidered, that it would he of little or no use to this 
county, where the subsoil was of a hungry brick- 
earth, or on light lands, with a subsoil of almost a 
barren nature ; that the operation could not be 
performed without an admixture of some portion 
with the surface soil, which it was thought would 
tend to decrease, rather than increase, the pro- 
ductiveness of the land. The practice, however, 
being entirely in its infancy in this neighbourhood, 
and members not being sufficiently acquainted 
with its general effects, a practical experiment 
was recommended, - and the result to be reported. 

The meeting in April was engaged in discussing 
the best method of " preparing the land for beet.” 
Upon this subject much practical information was 
obtained, and it was generally admitted that, in 
order to make a clean fallow in sufficient time for 
the reception of the seed, tho land should be 
ploughed up as soon as possible after the previous 
crop is harvested — that being considered the time 
when the grass and other weeds can be more effec- 
tually destroyed at less expense aud labour, and 
with the greatest benefit to the land ; and after 
being perfectly cleaned, it should be again 
ploughed up a good depth on stetches or ridges, as 
required. Under this system of fallowing, the 
seed can be deposited whenever it may appear 
most desirable, according to the season, which 
cannot be done if the fallow is to be made in the 
spring. The second week in May is considered 
the best time for sowing, although, on tender 
soils, it may be put in for three weeks after that 
period. The meeting being divided in opinion as 
to the best method of growing beet, whether on 
the ridge or stetch, came to no decision on that 
point, as each system appears to be adapted to 
different kinds of soil ; but from observations mad* 
by some members, the ridge system is imprac- 
ticable on certain descriptions of land, in a dry 
season, and therefore cannot be recommended as 


of information on practical agriculture, any sub- 
ject having a tendency to destroy the good feeling 
so desirable to exist in societies of this description 
ought not to be admitted, but that each member 
using, his own individual exertions in a private 
capacity would be more desirable. The chairman 
coinciding with these arguments, the meeting 
came to a resolution accordingly. 

At the same meeting, a gentleman gratuitously 
delivered a lecture on the nature and properties of 
bones, and their various application s more par- 
ticularly as regards their chemical character and 
fertilizing effects as a manure ; from which we 
find the great want of chemical knowledge in de- 
tecting the necessary qualities so essential to the 
of plants. The operation which it was 
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a general system. At the close of the discussion, 
the following resolution was adopted : — 

“ That in preparing the land for beet, it is desirable, 
at toon as possible after the wheat crop is harvested, to 
plough or scale the land, aad by repeated scarifying or 
harroniog,to clean it of all grass and weeds ; to plough 
it up deep ou the stetch before the month of November, 
laying in this state through the winter, aad manuring 
the land well previous to ploughing for the crop tbs 
following spring.” , . 

“ Clod burning” occupied the attention of tbe 
meeting in May. Several members, practically 
acquainted with this subject, expressed themselves 
in its favour, more particularly with respect to 
land recently brought into cultivation, as a means 
of giving more solidity to the soil, thus producing 
com of better quality and straw less liable to 
lodge. It is also considered an excellent prepara- 
tion for turnips on strong lands, and quite equal to a 
full coatof farm-yard manure. Burning, in too large 
a quantity at one time, is not recommended — about 
thirty loads per acre may be considered on avenge 
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quantity ; and if not repeated oftencr than once In 
eight year*, the land will not be deteriorated 
thereby. For the operation to be performed effec- 
tually, the land requires to be of a porous nature ; 
such as are of a close texture, or having any por- 
tiou of sand in them, will not burn on small heaps. 
Burning old borders was particularly recom- 
mended, not only as producing a valuable mauure, 
but as the means of destroying the roots and 
seeds of noxious weeds. The meeting agreeing 
generally in these observations, came to a resolu- 
tion accordingly. 

The following meeting in June was engaged in 
discussing an appropriate subject for the season — 
“ the best method of making and securing the hay 
crop.” The discussion on this question turned 
principally on the proper season for cutting artifi- 
cial grasses, more particularly trefoil, with regard 
to which great disappointment had been fre- 
quently experienced ; that although it had been 
well made, and stacked in excellent condition, and 
had a fragrant smell, still horses would not con- 
sume it. This, it was contended by some, was 
occasioned from being cut before it bad obtained 
its proper growth, thus acquiring, by its premature 
cutting, a bitter and unpalatable taste. Others had 
experienced the same disappointment when it had 
not been cut till the full growth was attained. 
With these different statements, it appeared to the 
meeting desirable that a medium time for cutting 
should be observed— neither too early nor too 
late. The result of the discussion is embodied in 
the following report : — 

“ That trefoil should Ik* cut when the seed is formed 
from the first blossom, and after laying a sufficient 
time on the swathe to be put into cocks, which will re- 
quire to be strewed out previous to carting, and that 
the 9ame observations with regard to the making 
would apply to all other artificial grasses. With re- 
ference to natural grasses, it is considered desirable 
that the ground be left to dry a short time previous to 
its being strewn, and afterwards to be frequently 
stirred, and cocked in the evening. Salt was recom- 
mended to be sown on the stack, as tending to promote 
the health of stock in its consumption, more particu- 
larly hay that has been damaged by wet.’ 1 

•* Ikying down lands for permanent pasture” 
was the next subject for consideration. The re- 
marks of the member introducing this question 
(who had had some experience in laying down 
pastures) went to shew, that lands intended for 
this purpose require to be in a good state of culti- 
vation, and that good pasture must not be expected 
from worn-out ploughed lands, without being pre- 
viously well drained and manured ; that care 
should be taken in the selection of seeds of the 
best perennial description ; and that where the 
tenaut is required to lay down lands for a perma- 
nency, the landlord should find the seeds. An 
instance was recorded to the meeting of land 
being laid down part with and part without a 
crop, and the pasture bei ng equally as good from the 
one as the other; but in laying down with a crop, 
it is very desirable to seed the land with only half 
the usual quantity of grain. Feeding lightly the 
first crop was rather preferred to mowing ; the 
latter plan, it was thought, tended to exhaust the 
new grasses. A resolution was passed on this 
subject, agreeable to the above discussion ; and it 
was further recommended that, in order to secure 
its permanency, a great variety of grasses should 
be sown, selecting such as are best adapted to the 
soil intended to be laid down. In feeding the first 
season , great care should be taken not to feed too 
close in the summer, nor too late in the autumn ; 


and it was also considered desirable that newly- 
laid down pastures should have a dressing of 
mannre, and an addition of seeds sown the follow- 
ing spring. 

The next subject which engaged attention was 
“ the advantage to be derived from the use of oxen 
for the purpose of labour, in lieu of horses.” 
The member introducing this subject contended* 
that a great saving would be effected by the use of 
a portion of oxen, instead of working horses, as is 
the custom in this county, till they are of little or 
no value ; that horses, after eight years old, de- 
crease in value yearly ; whereas, by working oxen 
for three years, and then renewing them, they are 
always increasing in value ; that oxen are kept at 
less expense than horses, and that less capital is 
required in the first instance for the purchase of 
the former. It was also shewn by a statement, 
taking the working portion of a horse's life to be 
fifteen years, at the expiration of which period he 
would be of little or no value, that by renewing 
oxen every three years, there would* be a con- 
siderable balance in their favour at the end of the 
fifteen years, supposing the labour of four oxen to 
be equal to that of three horses. A member also 
stated, that a saving would be effected by the plan of 
baying in three-year- old colts, and Belling out a 
portion of horses yearly, at five or six years old, 
— a system much pursued in Lincolnshire, and 
which it was thought would be a good system, 
although not generally practicable, as purchasers 
could not then be found for all the horses of that 
age. The meeting came to the following reso- 
lution : — 

“ That working oxen may be used with advantage, 
to a certain extent, for the purposes of agriculture, on 
most occupations." 

At the last inou^-'y meeting in November, the 
club met at an earlier hour, to witness the exhibi- 
tion of roots, which was very good, both as 
regards quantity and quality. The several sweep- 
stakes. entered into at previous meetings, were 
awarded by the judges as follows : — 

The best field of common beet from manure, Mr. L. 
O. Cottingham. 

The best field of yellow beet, Mr. J. S. Crowfoot. 

The best field of Swedes, Mr. L. O. Cottingham. 

The best three Swedes (exhibited), Mr. L. O. 
Cottingham. 

The discussion for the evening was u the best 
method of storing the root crop.” The observa- 
tions arising out of this subject applied principally 
to the preservation of beet, great loss having been 
frequently sustained with regard to this valuable 
root. The more simple and less expensive plan, 
now almost general, has been found by experience 
to be the best preserver ; as it was proved by 
several years' prsctice, that straw was not re- 
quired to preserve beet when clamped, except a 
small quantity on the top, hut that earth alone was 
the much safer covering. Several cases were 
stated, in which even & stack of straw being built 
over the clamp had not protected the crop from 
frost, while a simple covering of earth only had 
been found effectual. One case in particular we 
quote, of a clamp being covered np on one side 
(next a hedge) with stubble of immense thickness* 
the other side with earth alone ; the result was, 
that half the clamp covered with stubble was en- 
tirely destroyed, while the other half remained 
nninjnred. After fully entertaining this subject, 
the following resolution was agreed to : — 

“ With reference to the storing of beet, it is the de- 
cided opinion ef this meeting, that as soon as the crop 
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'km arrived at maturity, it st wM be carted aff the 
land, and put on clam pa of six or »evco bet wide at 
the base, tapering off to a narrow ridge, carefully 
packing the crowns of the roots outside ; and after time 
has been allowed for the heat to evaporate, to be then 
earthed up, without the use of straw, except a small 
portion on the top of the clamp. The earthing to be 
about six inches thick, and the top to be left open till a 
sufficient time has been allowed for evaporation, or an 
appearance of frost setting in, and then closed up as 
the other parts. Swedes ean be stored in a similar 
manner, with the exception that they are better not 
earthed up(unlese wanted for consumption in severe 
weather, when a slight covering of earth is desirable ), 
but to be more thickly covered with straw.” 

The treasurer's accounts were examined and 
passed, and a balance of £4 14s. 8d. carried forward 
for the current expenses of the ensuing year. 

The committee recommend that a subject for 
each monthly meeting be Axed at the commence- 
ment of the year, and a list prioted and delivered 
to each member, unless the same should be super- 
seded by the wish of any individual member to in- 
troduce a subject of his own, in which cate he is to 
be allowed the precedence. 

The result of the committee's report upon the 
utility and advantage of farmers* clubs, considered 
in a general point of view, is, that they are the 
best roean9 of protecting the interest of the 
farmer, by raising hie occupation to that eminence 
to which its importance so justly entitles it, and 
which has hitherto been too long neglected ; for 
while thus protecting the farmer’s interest, a 
national benefit is conferred at the same time— as 
It must he admitted by every unprejudiced mind, 
that the produce of the soil is the natural wealth 
of this country, to iucrcose which and to protect 
which must he an undertaking of the first im- 
portance to the nation, and of general and univer- 
sal benefit to the community. 

The committee will not venture to intrude any 
further remarks, or to touch upon any subject 
that may not strictly he considered to fall within 
the limits of those objects for which the club is 
established j but they cannot conclude this report 
without strongly recommending a steady ad- 
herence to its rules, and a firm continuance of that 
unauiiuity and good understanding amongst its 
members that has hitherto so eminently marked 
Its proceedings, and which will ever be the surest 
method of securing the protection of their common 
interests. James Hingeston, Chairman. 


ADULTERATION OF BUTTER.— Mr. Patrick 
Black brought under notice of the Board the extent to 
which adulterated butter wax sold tn Glasgow. Pon 
lions of it had been analysed by Professor Thompson, 
who feund one-half to oonsistof (be genuine article, and 
the ether of oatmeal. But this was not all, said Mr. 
Black, for yellow turnips, baker’s soda, and even 
wearer’s dressing, were mixed up with the article, for 
the purpose of imposing on the public. Mr. Black pro- 
duced a quantity which he had analysed himself, and 
only one-half of which appeared to de-erve the name of 
butter, the rest was oatmeal. In the discussion which 
followed, it was stated that mauy persons were in the 
habit of selling this butter without being aware of its 
adulteration. All, or most of it, was lrsh butter : and 
Mr. Burnet stated that there was a regular establish- 
ment at Londonderry for the adulteration of it. He 
would recommend the magistrates of Glasgow to cor- 
respond with the mayor of that city on the subject. It 
was finally resolved to leave the matter in the hands of 
the magistrates, with a request that they would apply a 
remedy to an imposition alike mean and dishonest.— 
Scots Timm* 


WEIGHTS OP ANIMALS EXHI- 
BITED AT THE SMITHFIELD 
CATTLE SHOW, 

9th, IOtii, 11th and 12th Dec., 1840. 

[We should have given the weights of the prise 
cattle exhibited at the Smilbfield Show sootier, but 
were anxious to obtain them officially. We now 
insert them as received from Mr. H. Gibbs, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Club. — Kd.] 

Claw I. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, Allhorpe, won 
the premium of 20 sovs., 4 yrs. and 5 months Dur- 
ham ox ; dead weight, 200s t. 6)be. ; loose fat, 
23st. fibs. 

Mr. F. Wratislaw, Rugby, won the premium cf 5 
sovs., 4 yrs. and 7 months Hereford ox ; dead 
weight, 170at. ; loose fat, 17st. 

Mr. John Jellicoes, Brlghtertoo, 4 yrs. 7 months 
Hereford ox ; dead weight, I86st ; loose fat, 16sl 
Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot, Woodford, 4 yrs. 1 
month Durham ox; dead weight, 215st.; loose 
fat, fast. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford, 4 yrs. and 3 months 
Hereford ox ; dead weight, ffOst. fibs.; loom 
fat, fist. 4lbs. 

Mr. S. Cheetbam, Harableton, 4 yrs. and 7 months 
short-horned ox ; dead weight, 182 st. 51b*. 

Class II. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer won tho premium 
of 30 sovs., 5 yrs. and 1 week Durham ox ; dead 
weight, 234st. 61bs. 

Mr. Buckley, Normanton Hill, won the premium of 
5 sovs., 4 yrs. and 11 months Hereford ox ; deed 
weight, 168st. 4lhs. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford, 3 yrs. and 11 
months Hereford ox $. died weight, 17feL tlbe. ; 
loose fat, ff st. 

Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot, Woodford, 4 yrs. and 3 
months Durham ox ; deed weight, f Ifat. ; loess 
fat, fast. 

Mr* W. Loft, Tru*thorpe,4 yrs. and 7 months abort- 
horned ox; dead weight, 22 1st. 61 be. 

Right. Hon. the Earl of Warwick, 3 yrs. and II 
months Hereford ox ; dead weight, l83st. 4lbs. 
Mr. W. L. Sutton, Dunchuroh, 4 yrs. and 1 1 months 
Hereford ox ; dead weight, 18fst. ; loose fat, S3et. 

Class III. 

Mr. W. L, Sutton, Duochurcb, 4 yrs. Hereford ox ; 

dead weight, 156st. ; loose fat, fast. 

Mr. W. Lowndes, Cbesh&m, 3 yrs. and 6 months 
Durham steer ; dead weight, 1 dost. Tibs. ; looie 
fat, I8st. Gib. 

Class V. 

Mr. W. Hav, Sbethiu, won premium of 10 eova^ 
3 yrs. sod 10 months Hereford and ahort-horaed 
ox ; dead weight, 13ost. 

Class VI. 

Mr. B. E. Bennett, Market Harboro’, won premium 
of 10 sovs., under 5 yrs. Scotch ox; dead weight, 
127st. 41bs. ; loose fat, fist. 4lbs. 

Mr. W. Mc’Crombie, Tillyfour, 5 yrs. and 8 months 
Aberdeen ox ; dead weight, 23fst. libs. 

Class VII. 

Mr. B. E. Bennett, Market Harboro*, won premium 
of 10 tovs., Scotch ox ; dead weight. If let. 
4tbe. j loose fat, flat. 
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Class VIII. 

Mr. J. F. Potterton, Stowe, near Weedon, won pre- 
mium of 20 sovs., 4 yn. 7 months Durham heifer j 
dead weight, 182et. 2lba. ; loose fat, 24st. 4lbs. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 4 yrs. end 2 months 
Do too j deed weight, 102&&. lib. 

Sir Felix Booth, Brentford, 3 yrs. and 9 months 
Hereford ; dead weight, 128at. 51bs. ; loose fat, 

2 1st. Gibs. 

Mr. R. Morton, Penkill, 4 yrs. and 10 months short- 
horned; deadweight, 187st. 6!bs. 

Class IX. 

Mr. J. H. W. Jones, Chastleton House, won pre- 
mium of 5 so vs., upwards of 12 years long- horned 
cow ; dead weight, 11 Tat. 41bs. 

Mr. T. L. Moire, Cound, 0 yra. and 10 months He* 
reford ; dead weight, I69st. gibe. 

Mr. W. Barclay, IIaaely,5 yrs. end 1 month Here* 
ford ; dead weight, I42st. 61bs. 

Class X. 

Mr. H, Chamberlain, Deeford, won premium of 10 
aors., 20 months old, 3 new Leicester Wethers ; 
dead weight, l3st. 4lbs., l5st. 71bs., IGst. fibs. 

Mr. J. Painter, Burlev-on-the-Hill, won premium 
of 5 Bovs.. 20 months old, 3 new Leicester We- 
thers; dead weight, I5at.6lbe., 16»t. libs., I7st. 
Gibs, 

Mr. J. 8. Burgess, Holme Pierrepont, 20 months 
old, 3 long-woolled Sheep; dead weight, list, 
dibs., , I6st. fibs., 18et. lib.; loose fat, 6st. lib. 

Class XI. 

Mr. J. Painter, Bnrley-oo-the-Hill, won premium 
of 10 sort., 20 months old, 3 new Leicester We- 
thers; deadweight, I4at. 4lbs., l5st. 61bs., lbat. 
fibs. 

Right Hon. Earl Warwick, under 22 months old, 
3 Leicester Wethers; dead weight, list, lib., 
list. Tibs., I2st. 41 bs. 

Mr. II. Chamberlain, Desford, 20 months old, 3 new 
Leicester Wether# ; deud weight, 12at. 4lbs., 
14st. 2lbs., 13st. 

Class XII. 

His Graoe the Duke of Bedford, won premium of 
15 sovs., 20 months old, 3 Leicester Wethers ; 
deadweight, 19st. 6lba., 20st. 3lbs., 2lst. ; loose 


Class XIV. 

His Groce the Duke of Richmond, 20 months old, 
3 Southdown Wethers; dead weight, IGst., 16st. 
6lbs., 17st.41bs. 

Class XV. 


Mr. W. Hayward, Weston Turville, won premium 
of 5 sovs., 32 months old, 3 Southdown Wethers ; 
dead weight, 16st. 51 bs.. Hist. 7 lbs., 17st. dibs. , 
loose fat, 7et. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond, 32 months old, 
3 Southdown Wethers ; dead weight, lost. 21bs., 


18st. 41 bs., 19st. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, S3 months old, S 
Southdown Wethers; dead weight, 18sf. lib., 
19st. 51bs. ( 21st. 

Right Hon. Earl of Lovelace, 52 months old, 3 
Southdown Wethers ; dead weight, lost. 51bs., 
17at. lib., 17st.21bs. 

Mr. John Harris, Hinton, 32 months old, 3 South- 
down Wethers; dead weight, 24st., fist. 4lbs., 
2 1st. fibs. 

E. G. Barnard, Ksq., M.P., Gosfield Hall, 33 months 
old, 3 Southdown Wethers; dead weight, 19st. 
fibs.. 19st. 4tbs., I9st. 61bs. 

Mr. R. Kersey, Hadlelgb, under 34 months old, 3 
Southdown Wethers; dead weight, l8st. 41ba., 


average. 


Class XVL 


M. W. Temple, Heston, won premium of 10 sovs., 
35 weeks old, 3 Imperial Bucks. Pigs; dead 
weight, 44st. 81b.,43«t. 4lbs., 48st. 

Mr. R. Wortheyson, Brockhnrst, won premium of 5 
sovs., 34 weeks old, 3 Warwickshire Pigs ; 28st. 
each. 

Right Hon. Earl Harborough, 25 weeks old. 3 Nea- 
politan end Chinese Pigs ; dead weight, I6st. 

Mr C J. Crawl her, Isleworib, 26 weeks and 2 days 
old, 3 Middlesex Pigs; dead weight, 32at.each. 


EXTRA STOCK. 

Mr. C. large, ofBroadwell, Oxon, a silver medal, 
for best Sheep in extra stock, a long-woolled ewe ; 
S5st., 5G months old. 

Mr. J. Crawther, of Islewortb, a silver medal, for 
.the best Pig in extra stock, 30 weeks and 2 days, 
improved Middlesex Pig; 24«t. 4lb. 


fat, 6st. fibs. 

Mr. J. Painter, Burley-on- the- Hill, won premium of 
5 sovs., 20 months old, 3 new Leicester Wethers ; 
dead weight, 20sL 2lbs., 20at. 4lbs., ffat. 

Mr. H. Chamberlain, Desford, 20 months old, 3 new 
Leicester Wethers ; dead weight, l4st. fibs., 
list. 61b*., I5st. fibs. 

Mr. W. Purser, Cople, 21 months old, 3 Leicester 
Wethers; dead weight, 17at. 5lbs., 18at. film., 
18at.Mbs. . „ 

Mr. J. Oakley, Frindabury, *0 months old, 3 Kant 
Wethers ; dead weight, 59 stone ; loose fat, Get. 

Class XIII. 

Mr. S. Grantham, Stoneham, won premium of 5 
sovs 20 months old, 3 Southdown Wethers ; 
dead weight, l3at.5lbs., l ist. lib.. I5st. lib. 

Mr. J. Harris, Hinton, 20 months 2 weeks old, 3 
Southdown Wethers; dead weight, l7st. lib., 
15st. 31b*., lBst. lib. 

Mr. S. Jonaa, Ioleton, 20 months did, 3 Southdown 
Wethers; dead weight, I3st., l3st» fibs., 15«t. 
7lba. ; loose fat, 6st. 4lh*. 

E. G. Barnard, Esq., M.P., Gosfield Hall, 21 months 
old, 3 Southdown Wethers; deadweight, l5st., 
15st. 41 bs., I6at. fibs. 


THE FARMER’S ALMANAC.— We arc happy 
o see that the farmer* have now an almanac specially 
riipted for their own use. Almost every trade and 
irofesmon has one of them very esaiul publications ; 
tod it is only justice to themselves that the farmers, so 
inmeroos nnd important a body, should enjoy a sum ar 
id vantage. “ The Farmer’s Almanac and Calendar 
For 1841,” is the oommeooement of, we trust, u long 
Brea, for every success is deserved, both as regards 
die intrinsic usefulness of tha publication and the great 
□are and skill with which the editors, Messrs. Johnson 
and Shaw, have executed their task. The 11 Farmer s 
Calendar,” a series of notices adapted to each month, 
■a it is the chiaf feeture in this new almanac, appear to 
ua highly valuable. Wc hove besides a list of fairs 
throughout the kingdom, of agricultural societies, und a 
great variety of useful table*, besides all the informa- 
tion required by ordinary readers. In the list of agri- 
cultural societies we have noticed some errors anu sonic 
defoueueies, but the wonder u that upon the whole *o 
much accuracy and fulness have been attained. The 
list of the Heu*i of Commous i» not so correct as it ought 
to he ; but these are motes in the sunbeam. We re- 
commend the work to our farming feeders with the ut- 
most oonfidenoe and pleasure.— A wide 1 Mercury, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK- 
LANE EXPRESS. 


Sir,— In one of your valuable papers la July last, 
and also ia the Farmer *s Magazine of that month, I 
read a letter signed J. D., on the cultivation of <* poor 
clay lands,” in which the subject is elaborately discus- 
sed. I am so unfortunate as to be the occupier of a 
poor clay farm ; and always read with great attention 
any article that treats on the culture of such soils, 
hoping to meet with information which may put me ia 
a better system of management than I now practice. 

I assure your talented correspondent, I write this 
in the true spirit of friendly discussion, seeking for 
information on a perplexing subject ; and should I 
appear to differ from him in any of his propositions, it 
is with the desire of learning more from him, than with 
any certain conviction that he is wrong in what he ad- 
vances. 

I consider the culture of these soils of the greatest 
importance to the country, and the subject cannot be 
too frequently introduced ; for it is my firm opinion, that 
there lays hidden within twenty inches of the surface 
of clay soils , a source of wealth, which under a proper 
system of management would be brought to light, and 
prove of the greatest advantage, not only to the owners 
and occupiers of such lands, but of immense importance 
to the community at large, in yielding a vast addi- 
tional produce for the national consumption ; and ren- 
der us more independent of foreigners for the bread 
we eat. 

From the description of the soils to which J. D. 
immediately refers, they must be of a very inferior 
kind, as he values them at from 8s. to 16s. an acre. He 
remarks, “ drilling of wheat can seldom be practised ; 
the wetness of the lands and very awkward form of the 
ridges , lying in crooked, unequal, and serpentine 
breadths, present a great obstacle to any attempt at 
drilling by machinery.” From this, the land to which 
he alludes, lays in what we call ridge and furrow, and 
consequently at some period was cultivated by the 
plough. If this was the case, we certainly with all 
our modern improvements, have rather receded in the 
science of agriculture than advanced, if such soils can- 
not now be cultivated to advantage. Observe, he says, 
“from the wetness of the lands, &c., they cannot be 
drilled,” it appears, therefore, that the only means 
now used to take off the surplus water are the same as 
in the days of our fore-lathers— merely laying the 
lands in the form of segments of a circle, that the water 
might naturally find its way on the surface to the fur- 
rows ; and forcing a channel down them, makes its 
egress as it can. Under such circumstances, 1 am not 
surprised to hear, that there cannot be grown ** green 
or leguminous crops,” or, in fact any other. 

Your correspondent says, “ a long practice in cul- 
tivating them (clay soilsi, where the fallows amounted 
to 150 acres annually surely he never was so un- 
fortunate as to have such a quantity of uudrained clay 
fallows in his occupation, for In such a case he really 
would require our sympathy. He further observes, 

•* it remains to be seen what difference will be made in 
these soils by the modern system of furrow-draining ; 
whether it will render them more loose and friable, and 
more fitted for green plants.” I am constrained from 
the apparent doubt which J. D. expresses, as to the 
efficacy of draining on such lands, to make a few ob- 
servations upon this important point. From what 
practice I have had in the culture of clay land, 1 am 
convinced it is utterly useless to have (hem otherwise 
than iu pasture, unless they are judiciously and 
thoroughly drained; and 1 am rather surprised to 
hear the undetermined manner in which your corres- 
pondent speaks of this, the greatest of all modern im- 
provements in the cultivation of heavy, tenacious, clay 
soils. I believe it to be essential to have the surplus 
water quickly taken off such land by systematic drain- 
ing, before any rotation of crops can be produced to 
advantage. I do not say that it would render them 
capable of growing all green crops, but 1 am convinced 
the leguminous kinds might be grown : neither do I 


assert that a summer-fallow could always be dispensed 
with, for I am well aware the great difficulty there it 
in keeping poor clay soils clean without pursuing this 
course ; but, if the drill be used in putting in the seed, 
and the horse hoe frequently worked, I think it prac- 
ticable to adopt the system of alternate fallow sod 
green crop in each rotation. The green crop, which I 
take is tares ; I find them mere certain than any other, 
and they are very useful as feed for sheep, or soiling 
horses ; but should be sufficiently early to get the 
load worked during the summer. J. D. speaks of 
spring tares in preference to the winter, but I always 
use the latter when I intend to avoid a summer fallow, 
and sow them as early as possible after the land is 
cleared of its crop. If the season be favourable in the 
spring they will be a good pasture for sheep in April, 
when I give them a portion at a time ; and as they eat 
them, the plough fallows, and turning up a deep fur- 
row, which I afterwards work with *' BiddelTs Scari- 
fier,” and “Crosskill’s Clod-crusher,” and generally 
aaanage to get it in a good state to receive manure 
and lime by October, when I plough it up-hill, and so 
it lays throughout the winter. Land which has pro- 
duced a green crop, I think better sown with oats 
or barley than wheat, because the winter has such 
effect upon the soil, that early in the spring it may be 
drilled after running a light acufider or harrow before 
the drill. Perhaps J. D. will exelaim, “ this plan will 
not do with mv stubborn, tenacious, poor clay land, 
and the awkward manner in which the ridges lay.” 1 
do not heed how the ridges lay, or how tenacious the 
soil may be; if the land be but well drained, I would 
be bound to use the drill, always workiog it crossways 
of the ridges. I confess this culture requires power, 
and proper implements ; and it is no use a person 
farming such land unless he has sufficient to employ 
six horses, because the necessary implements could not 
be worked, at particular times, with less. 

I have already, Mr. Editor, trespassed so long upon 
your patience, that it would be imprudent to enter into 
further details of draining, rotation of crops, or general 
management : but I would venture to recommend to 
your correspondent to try a thorough system of drain- 
ing ; for, until he gets the surplus water out of such 
land, I aai persuaded it is in vain to cultivate them. 
He would soon find whether it would make these soils 
“ more loose anU friable, and more fitted for greea 
crops,”— in this respect I will venture to predict be 
would not be disappointed. In discussions of this na- 
ture I see no reason for using any other than one's 
own name. Gko. Kilby. 


WRENTHAM FARMERS’ CLUB, MONTHLY 

MEETINGS j— Subjects for discussion : — 

February. The best method of rearing cattle, and of 
improving the native breed. 

March. On the application of nitrate of soda. 

April. On the most improved varieties of beet and 
Swedes for cultivation. 

April. On the proper application of farm-yard ma- 
nure. To what crops can it be most beneficially ap- 
plied 1 

June. The advantage of borse-hoeing for the purpose 
of cleaning the root crop. 

July. Oq the cultivation of lucerne. 

July. The practical effects of subsoil ploughing to be 
reported, and its utility reconsidered. 

September. On the breed of sheep best adapted for 
this neighbourhood, combining weight and quality of 
fleece, with aptitude to fatten. 

October. The best method of planting wheat. 

November. The breed of cattle best adapted for gTUX- 
ing purposes. 

It is in contemplation to form a Farmers’ Club at 

Sudbury, alter the plan of that at Woodbridge and 

Hadleigb, for the purpose of discussing questions con- 
nected with the improvement of agriculture. 
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ON TURNIP CULTIVATION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANF. EXPRESS* 

Sir,— In your paper of Monday, December 
14th, 1 read a letter reprinted from the Bury 
Post, and originating from yonr practical corres- 
pondent Rusticus ; its purport is an examination 
into the best system of cultivating our root crops, 
particularly the Swede turnip. The writer, it 
appears, U not satisfied with the ordinary acreable 
produce raised in his district, and cites an account 
which appeared in the Express, 30th December* 
1839, from a Mr. James Scongal, of Balgona, in 
Scotland. This account alludes to the great supe~ 
riority (as shown in experiment) of autumnal 
preparation to spring ; Rosticus also refers to Mr. 
Matson's statement of having grown from 40 to 45 
tons to the acre, and concludes his communication 
with an extract from my letter to the Mark Lane 
Express, 16th December, 1839, — “Mr. Barratt, of 
Agden, near Altringham, in 1833 produced up- 
wards of 54 tons of mangel worizel to the acre, 
and the successful candidate for the premium of 
£ 5 , offered by the Manchester Agricultural 
Society in 1838, had a crop of six acres 
weighing 39 tons to the acre.” 

Now, Sir, the re-appearance of this, and you, in 
your editorial remarks on Rusticus's letter, having 
expressed a rather firm hesitation as to the vora- 
city of such statements, is the occasion of my 
taking up ray pen at this time ; because for five 
days out of the six 1 walk not less than ten miles 
in surveying and directing one of the most in- 
teresting and important agricultural improvements 
now progressing in this country ; add to this a 
farm in hand m my own account, the rental of 
which is some hundred pounds per annum ; 
therefore practical men will readily believe that 
my time may be tolerably occupied without en- 
gaging myself in newspaper controversies of anv 
kind — however, feeling myself called upon, I wifi 
proceed and add some further testimony by giving 
the weights of several crops I have assisted to 
weigh in November last, for a few of the candl- 
Iates for the premiums offered by the Manchester 
\gricultural Society in 1810, but I must be cx- 
:used giving names, because the committee have 
jot yet considered our reports. 

Mo. 1, weighed Nov. 9, part of a crop of 8 acres, 
average weight per perch, 514 lbs. 

Mo. 2, weighed Nov. 9, part of a crop of 7 acres, 
average weight per perch, 415J lbs. 

*o. 3, weighed Nov. 10, part of a crop of 5 acres, 
average weight per perch, 504 lbs. 

Mo. 4 , weighed Nov. 10, a crop of mangel, 5 
acres, average weight per perch, 437 lbs. 

Mo. 5, weighed Nov. 10th, a crop of turnips, 10 
acres, average weight per perch, 504 lbs. 

Mo. 6, weighed Nov. 11, a crop of 10 acres, 
average weight per perch, 534 lbs. 

I could instance many other good crops, but 
Mo. 6 was certainly the heaviest which came under 
>ur notice ; however, the owner of No. 6 crop fn- 
ortned us that he had weighed (for another agri- 
ultural society) a crop much better thnn his own. 
In my letter to the Express, 16th Dec., 1839, I 
tated that it was nothing unusual with the 
armers of Lancashire or Cheshire to Expend more 
-alue on a single acre in manure for turnips or 
nangel, than the entire produce from the same 
extent of land was worth in Yorkshire and many 
»ther counties. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, some one or 
ither may observe that no practical farmer will 
redlt this statement unless they saw the crop 


pulled and weighed — not a few perches here and 
there, but a whole acre. Be that as it may, this 
attestation is from the pen of a practical man, one 
who has worked at the various agricultural em- 
ployments from bis boyhood, and commenced 
fanning on his own account at 18 years of age, 
without a parent or guardian, left entirely to lean 
on his own perseverance, with pecuniary resources 
the most trivial. I enter into these particulars, 
Mr. Editor, to shew you that I have some claim to 
the appellation of a practical man, and it is some 
gratification to know that the opinions of 
farmers on agricultural practice are in some 
estimation — for it is nothing extraordinary to 
see and hear their views set at defiance by 
many of our great luminaries of the present day. 
(See Professor Johnson's Lecture on Agricultural 
Chemistry , delivered at the Durham Farmer's Club.) 
In the Express of Dec. 21st, you observe. Sir, in 
your editorial column, “ the improvement of the 
mind of the cultivator of the* soil, so that his ope- 
rations may be guided by a knowledge of the 
principles on which they act, instead of looking to 
mere practical results, will afford the most power- 
ful means of promoting substantial agricultural 
improvements.” This, Sir, reads very well ; hut I 
roust observe, nevertheless, that the dependence 
which farmers place on practical results is, in the 
paper and date alluded to treated rather lightly ; 
and in answer allow me to observe, that 1 have 
read as much as most men on agriculture, both 
ancient and modern— scientific and practical. 
Within the last twenty years, 1 have had the direc- 
tion of expending many thousand pounds in bring, 
ing sterile lands of various character into cultiva- 
tion ; yet when comparing what I have read with 
what I have seen, most sincerely do I prefer and 
respect the unerring lessons of careful observation 
and experience. It is frequently asserted that 
agriculture and its operations are capable of 
receiving like aids and revolutions from chemical 
deduction and philosophic research, as have been 
rendered to the manufacturing parts of industry 
by similar investigations ; indeed, so common is 
this belief, that now we cannot read any publica- 
tion, from a penny journal to a costly periodical, 
but we shall see the same views on this all en- 
grossing subject reiterated ; but for my part, as 
an humble endeavourer in the good cause of agri- 
cultural improvement, 1 mast confess that I have 
no snch expectations. However, we may easily 
bear with opinions opposed to our own, when we 
think they originate from an enthusiasm to 
forward a calling to which we are and ever have 
been devoted. 

It is reported of my Lord Spencer, to have said 
at the late annlversaryof the Smithfirld Club, that 
it was quite as monstrous to say, that a knowledge 
of the soil and its qualities was absurd, as saying 
thirty years ago, that steam power could not be 
used to propel vessels through the water. Now I 
should consider such a saying, in respect to the 
soil, as the noble earl alluded to as extravagant 
knowledge, I suppose to be correct information ; 
whether wc can apply every variety of knowledge 
extensively to our immediate pecuniary advantage 
or not, Is another question. Surely it will be 
admitted, that wc may have correct ideas on some 
subjects, hut at the same time, not much available 
in any other, than In intellectual consideration — 
and in the application of steam power to certain 
purposes, and chemistry to agriculture, there is a 
vast distant difference— no similitude in the com- 
parison. I write this with all due respect to Lord 
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Spencer, because, I belief e, there it no man more 
rcspeets truth end candour than that noble earl, 
whether ho ie regarded in his once commanding 
station ae a public functionary, or now a private 
gentleman. 

1 have said there is no similitude io the com* 
parison ; my reasons ought therefore to bo required. 
I will proceed to give them, and first— because, 
steam power is the result and product of human 
industry applied to nature's productions, and con* 
sequent! y can be employed with structures of 
human invention— but not to any extent in pro- 
gressing or retarding the economy of nature's 
rule. 

Chemistry has indeed wrought a new era in our 
manufacturing industry— thus, doth or yarn will 
now in our times by obemicsl process be brought 
to a fancied state of maturity in fewer days than 
weeks formerly ; this enchanting science has done 
the same in dyeing, printing, and in almost every 
department where it has been successfully 
employed. Steam power has wrought wonders, 
almost we may say it has stretched out the common 
duration of human life ; but for all this, who can 
suppose seriously, that any human efforts can be 
introduced with the same purpose and end in 
nature’s province, and thereby give anew direction 
to iter ever unvarying course, whioh she has 
hitherto required for maturing those indispensablea* 
on which all ammality depends. My letter* is 
already much longer than first intended ; however, 
being so far advanced on a subject exciting now 
so much interest and well-deserving every careftd 
explanation, 1 wish to proceed with a few more 
remarks: — In the Atkemmmm Journal of English 
and Foreign Literature and Fine Arts, for October 
last, 1 have read an abstract from Professor 
Leibig’s new chemical views relating to agri- 
culture.* This was read by Professor Graham, at 
the lato meeting of the British Association ; and 
in commendation of the work. Dr. Gregory 
stated, that be had studied Leibig'a production, 
“ that in his opinion from this day (Sept. 19, 1840) 
might be dated a new era in the agricultural art, 
from the principles established with such sound 
sagacity, by Professor Leibig. 1 have read the 
same over several times, and admit some of 
Leibig's views are correct, and all are also in- 
teresting to the philosophic farmer ; hut at the 
same time, 1 question whether these delicate 
enquiries can be of much use to the practical man 
in his wide range of practice; because the 
principles and proceedings for success on his farm, 
do not depend on such nice calculations as are 
required in compounding a physician's prescription 
— no ; his operations must be on a broad and bold 
scale, having for essential, effectual drainage, where 
there is superabundant moisture, deep working 
of his soil, and finally, pulverizing it, always bearing 
in mind, that twenty-shillings worth of manure 
properly applied, is or more value than a sovereign. 
A good former will take every possible advantage 
to perform his labours In good weather and due 
season ; add to this— to crown all his efforts with 
success— indeed, he must generally estimate his 
wit at less positive value than bis perseverance. 
But, again to Dr. Gregory and his new era,— I mean 
no offence ; still, with every good feeling, we mayask 
of the learned Doctor, what are the tangible effects 
wc expect immediate from the time he made the de- 

* In the part referred to, as published in the 
Atherueum , I do not see much that is new ; let the 
inquirer consult Sir Humphrey Davy’s Agricultural 
Cbymistry, 


deration. Will there be one single bushel of 
wheat added to our next year's crop, solely the 
consequence of these new discoveries; for my part, 
I do not expect so much— yet, I am not the least 
disposed, (even bed I the power) to lessen the 
favourable reception which Professor Leibig’s 
work has met with amongst learned men. These 
remarks are intended to qualify declarations and 
expectations unlikely to be realized — not to damp 
to contemn enquiry ; for I can say with truth, that 
no oas could hardly have bad more delight ia 
reading productions relative to the economy of the 
vegetable kingdom than I have had ; day after 
day have I taken 8ir Humphrey Davy's lectures 
on Agricultural Chemistry with me into the fields, 
there to read when my presence has been required 
to direct a practice, the theory of which, be In 
many correct ideas, and always language beautiful, 
endeavoured to illustrate ; and, in concluding, I 
would wish to introduce an observation once made 
to mo by a venerable Doctor, now living, second 
to few in good nature, and to none In philosophic 
acquirements, ( Dr. Dalton of Manchester.) •• These 
deep inquiries, however interesting to the carious, 
are more suited to those who have leisure, the 
proprietors of the sol! j” and in my own humble 
Judgment, not of that imperative Importance to 
tho practical roan, they are almost universally 
held to be by the educated classes of the present 
day. I am. Sir, yours respectfully, 

A Lancashire Agriculturist, 
Jan. 14 , 1841 . near Manchester. 


TO MR. MATSON. 

Dear Sir,— I quite agree with you, “ that the 
soil of England is capable of being made to pro- 
duce twice as moch as It now doea bat we have 
much to team and to unlearn , before this can be 
accomplished. You would very much contribute 
towards such a desirable result, If you would havs 
the kindness to reply to the following q aeries, is 
it is evident there must be something very 
different in your mode of culture to that used by 
formers generally, or you never could produce such 
heavy crops as you do at Wingham. 

I have waited till the busy time of agricultural 
meetings, &c., was over, before making this 
request ; but note, that we formers have more time 
than usual to read and to write , I hope you win 
be able to oblige me. I make the application thus 
publicly, because I am confident your answers 
will benefit thousands, as much as I am sure they 
will do— yours, very sincerely, 

John Maxwell Tyldek. 

1. Afier what crop do you grow turnips ? 

2. What sorts do you prsfer? 

3. What is your manner of cultivation, ridge, or 

drilled, or broadcast ! 

4. How much manure per acre, and of what kind ! 

5. What is the nature of the soil of your farm ? 

6. What is your course of cropping! 

7. How often do yon plough your ground for turnips 

and when! 

8. Do you fold, or draw them off to be used in your 

yards! 

9. What crop succeeds turnips! 

10. How many acres of turnips do you generally grow, 
and what do you consider to be the average quan- 
tity grown ! 

You will perceive that these queries principally 
apply to the turnip crop, but any other information 
regarding your other crops, wheat especially 1 , will 
be of the greatest service. J. M. T. 
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ON THE EXTENSION OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENCE IN 
ITS APPLICATION TO AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Articles of the most delicate texture are made* 
and machinery of the most complicated character 
is pot together by men, whose skill in performing 
their work is purely mechanical, and who, never 
occupying their minds in investigating the prin- 
ciple upon which the results which they produce, 
depend, can never be regarded in any otner point 
of view than as useful animal machines. What- 
ever be their occupation or pursuit, it would be 
vaia to expect any improvement iu it from such 
men ; whilst the mere workman, if he be inclined 
to reflect, may, by observation and reflection, ob- 
tain such an intimate knowledge of the principles 
upon which his operations are baaed, as to enable 
him to effect improvements in the application of the 
materials which he employs. Information ac- 
quired from a record of the experience of others, 
will, it cannot be doubted, give the possessor of it 
very superior advantages over him who hath 
wholly to depend upon his own personal expe- 
rience, and a lucid explanation of the qualities of 
materials employed, — of the manner in which any 
given system works, — in short, to use a familiar 
phrase, a plain statement of “ die why and the 
wherefore*' as regards effects produced, whether 
applied to nature or art, must materially contribute 
to promote improvement in the practice of ary 
art, in the pursuit of any occupation. If these 
remarks are correct, in reference to all other occu- 
pations, they are most cogent in their application 
to agriculture. 

There is a something in particular soils which 
renders the effect of the ap|dication of lime, io 
promoting their fertility very great, whilst in some 
instances, from the absence it is to be presumed of 
that something , it is powerless, and in others it is 
prejudicial. The same observations apply in refe- 
rence to the use of bones as a manure. The fer- 
tilising effects of Nitrate of Soda have been most 
satisfactorily proved by the testimony of a great 
many persons in different parts of thecountry ; but 
we bave reports from some who have used it without 
the slightest improvement in die produce of the 
crop to which it was applied. Experience will, 
doubtless, in die course of time, determine upon 
what soils Nitrate of Soda may be applied bene- 
ficially, as well as those upon which no good re- 
sult can be expected ; but it would be a very great 
advantage if tne particular soils to which it is 
adapted could be pointed out at once. A farmer 
may occupy a farm on which there are several soils, 
varying in character in a greater or less degree. 
Exercising a due caution, he may try an experi- 
ment with Nitrate of Soda upon a moderate scale, 
and finding the result fully answer bis expectation, 
he may be induced to apply it upon a large scale 
in the following year. On the second trial it may 
best snit his arrangements to apply it to land on 
another part of his form, where the toil it different, 
and disappointment and lota may result from its 
not being adapted to soil of that character. These 
are cases in which science should step in and aid 


practice. We know there are those who contend 
that agriculture has nothing to expect Horn science, 
we are decidedly of the contrary opinion, and 
we know that many experienced practical for- 
mers are daily becoming converts to our views. 
We hear constantly of men who justly enjoyed 
the reputation of being good farmers in their 
neighbourhood, removing to another part of the 
country, and there utterly failing in their system of 
management, and ultimately becoming ruined. 
This is the consequence of possessing a merely 
local practical knowledge. Practical knowledge 
is absolutely essential to a farmer, but the more 
science is soperadded the more extensively will his 
knowledge be applicable. 

The great question with those who estimate 
highly the application of science to agriculture, 
now is to devise the best means by which the 
knowledge of the sciences which bear upon agri- 
culture can be disseminated. A commencement 
has been made, and the course which has been 
adopted should be applied as extensively as pos- 
sible. Farmers* Clubs afford greet facilities for 
the communication of scientific information through 
the medium of lectures. Professor Henslow de- 
livered an interesting lectureon the diseases of wheat, 
at a meeting of the Iladleigh Farmers* Club. Profes- 
sor Johnston delivered a lecture to the members 
of the Duiham Farmers* Club, and we liave read 
a letter from a correspondent, in which he states 
“ that M r. Pettinger, surgeon, of Sutton-upon- 
Trent, Nottinghamshire, delivered a very able 
lecture on Monday evening, Jan. 4th, to the mem- 
bers of the Carlton Farmers* Club, on the 
manner rn which soil acts in producing or facili- 
tating the germination and gTowth of plants." 

Mr. Pettinger has taken a step which we think 
merits llie attention of the whole body of the medi- 
cal profession resident in the country ; he lias 
pointed out the means whereby they mav greatly 
increase the important benefits they already confer 
upon the community, and that too iu a mode which 
will elevate the profession as contributing to im- 
prove the minds, and increase the knowledge of the 
members of the most important class in the 
country. Chemistry is a science with which 
all medical men are more or less acquainted. 
Botany is by no means alien to the profession, and 
is studied by many of them. The attending lec- 
tures, whilst prosecuting tlieir studies, affords 
them an opportunity of attaining the habit of 
lecturing. In the commencement of tlieir practice, 
at least, there are few who have not a considerable 
portion of spare time. The devotion of a part of 
that time to the preparation of lectures on che- 
mistry, in its application to agriculture, — on the 
physiology of plants, — and other such subjects, 
would not be an unprofitable application of it, even 
as regards the practice of their profession ; and the 
delivery of lectures before the members of a Farmers' 
Club, or other meeting composed of individuals 
of the *ame class, called together for the especial 
purpose, would not be an unprofitable or illegiti- 
mate mode of displaying tbe talent of the lecturer. 
Farmers* Clubs and Agricultural Libraries, must 
become general throughout the country, and there 
will be found fire or six medical practitioners 
within the district to which each club extends, so 
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that were our suggestion adopted, scientific in- 
formation might be communicated to the farmers 
upon a most extensive scale, at the hands of gen- 
tlemen qualified by having received a professional 
education. This suggestion may perhaps by some 
be deemed impracticable ; but we do not despair of 
seeing it adopted, if not generally, at least to a 
considerable extent. 


HADLEIGH FARMERS' CLUB. 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 

In presenting the first annual report of the Had* 
lelgh Farmers’ Club, your committee beg briefly 
to revert to the origin of its establishment, which 
resulted from a meeting of several gentlemen on 
the 2nd of December, 1839; who, seeing their 
neighbours around forming themselves into soci- 
eties for the improvement of agriculture, they de- 
sired not to be behind, but instrumental in the 
promotion of so important an object, viewing it 
as beneficial, not only to the farmer hiuiself but 
to the community at large ; ns the interchange 
of thoughts and practices, and the results of expe- 
riments made known, must of themselves tend 
greatly to advance and disseminate useful inform- 
ation amongst those persons whose science it is 
to produce the necessaries oflife ; and while manu- 
factures and commerce have made their rapid 
strides in improvement in the various branches of 
their arts, arising in a great measure from their 
facilities of communication, and eager watchfulness 
over their respective interests, this all-important 
body, comparatively speaking, have been quite at 
a stand-still, if not in the retrograde movement. 

A set of rules was proposed, which met the ap- 
proval of a subsequent meeting, numerously at- 
tended, on the 20th of December, when a chair- 
man and other officers were elected for the year 
ensuing. 

Your committee, in reporting the proceedings of 
this club for the past year, and endeavouring to 
give an outline of the discussions which have taken 
place, feel fully aware that nothing very particular 
or new exhibits itself, but that many interesting 
remarks have been elicited, conducive to mutual 
improvement. 

The first subject discussed was the keeping of 
farm horses. 

2nd. The effects of lime and salt. 

3rd. The relative value of manures. 

4th. * ( On sheep*' — the best kind for breeding, 
and the best for grazing in this neighbourhood. 

5tb. The advantages of tares, rape, and other 
green crops for summer feeding and soiling, and 
their relative value to the land, and stock which 
aro fed upon them. 

6th. The best manner of preparing the land so 
as to ensure a plant, and the best kind of roots for 
general feeding. 

7th. The best time to cut the different grasses 
for making into hay and stover, and the best man- 
ner of managing them in the field, and in the 
stack. 

8tb. The best time and mode of cutting the dif- 
ferent grain and pulse, and the best method of 
harvesting the s$me. 

9th. The best manner of preparing and deposit- 
ing seed wheat, and the merits of the different 
varieties. 


10th. The best method of storing roots for winter 

feeding. 

The first mcetiug in January, on the subject of 
keeping farm horses, wa* entertained by the va- 
rious modes adopted by different members, the re 
suits of which were nearly equal ; an opinion 
expressed with regard to the number of horses, ani 
the mode of their keep, as depending in some mea- 
sure upon the soil upon which they had to work 
also the better the horses were kept, the value ol 
the manure was so much the greater ; and after 
much discussion the following resolution wu 
agreed to. 

“ That, allowing five horses to work 100 acres of 
arable land, each horse could not be kept untkr 
14s. to 15s. per week, during the winter months." 

This subject being concluded, the effects of lim< 
and salt were next brought under consideration 
upon which Mr. Farrow, of Ipswich, gave mock 
interesting information npon the chemical nature 
and operation of them npon the soil ; several other 
members stated their experience upon the triik 
made, which were very beneficial upon light lain? 

The subject which engaged the attention of the 
next meeting, in February, was the relative value of 
manures, on which some members stated many in- 
teresting facts, as to the use of saltpetre upon ligb; 
land; and a valuable statement was made by i 
member, who had tried bone dust for tnrnips in 
comparison with 11 chaldrons of rich comport, 
which terminated in favour of bone dust ; the 
ca»t of production, and value of turnips, being 
about tOs. per acre. Kiln dust and wood ashes 
were highly recommended ; the subject was ad- 
journed to obtain further information on m&oy ex- 
periments now making by several members. 

At the meeting in March, the discussion was 
upon the different breeds of sheep, and their ap:i- 
tude to fatten, as adapted to this neighbourhood ; 
this gave rise to a most interesting disenssior, 
which was very important, and much practical in- 
formation was given. It would occupy too much 
apace to give the evidence in detail ; but the pert 
Southdown were considered the most valuable for 
breeding, as the 3outhdown ewe is the foundation 
upon which to begin, and likewise very hardy. 
Against this it was urged, the Down and Norfolk 
ewe, crossed with the Leicester tup, was more pro- 
fitable, and the sheep better nurses. With regard 
to the best description for grazing, the general 
opinion was in favour of the half-bred Down and 
Leicester, as a cross strengthens the breed for 
grazing. It was also urged that sheep, possession 
across between the Down and Norfolk, as three 
quarters Down and one quarter Norfolk, was a 
good kind of sheep for grazing ; but after various 
statements, the following resolution was agreed 
to 

** That for breeding, the pure Southdown Utbe 
roost valuable ; and for grazing, the most profitable 
is the half-bred Down and Leicester.*' 

In April, the chairman having received a com- 
munication from the Royal Agricultural Society, 
relative to the remedies to be applied for arresting 
the progress of the disease now prevalent among*: 
cattle, it was read by the Secretary ; and a member 
proposed that the subject which stood for discus- 
sion that evening should be waived for a short 
time, and those members who had suffered from 
the disease, should give their opinion upon it, with 
their method of treatment, and the Secretary to 
transmit them, with any other information be could 
collect, coupled with a vote of thanks from the 
club, to the Royal Agricultural Society for their 
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circular, and requesting some more copies, which 
they should be happy to purchase. 

The general opinion was, that bleeding and gen- 
tle purgatives were most essential, and a dressing 
for the feet, made of half a pound of soft soap, 
half a pound of resin, half a pound of Venice tur- 
pentine, to be applied every other day. 

The Royal Society acknowledged the communi- 
cation, and sent fifty copies of the circular gratis. 

The subject of green cropping was afterwards 
introduced, and after along discussion respecting 
the advantages and disadvantages attendant 
upon sowing green crops, it was resolved una- 
nimously : — 

That tares are the most advantageous green 
crop, especially on heavy land, for feeding and 
soiling, and generally beueficial to both laud and 
stock.” 

The next meeting in May, was engaged in the 
discussion of the best manner of preparing the 
land so as to ensure a plant, and the best kind of 
roots for feeding stock. 

The member who introduced the subject, spoke 
very highly of the use of BiddcU’s scarifier, as a 
material assistance in preparing the land, which 
was fully supported by such members as had made 
a trial of that implement, but they being few, the 
general practical information was limited. 

Ridging the land was the unanimous opinion as 
best, for the cultivation of beet, and some mem- 
bers maintained the same opinion in the cultiva- 
tion of Swede turnips ; and after much discussion 
the following resolution was agreed to, for prepar- 
ing the land : — 

“ Cleaning it as soon as possible after the corn 
is removed, by scarifying with Biddell’s scarifier, 
and ploughing the last month previous to sowing 
the seed ; not to plough the land, but keep it 
clean by scarifying and barrowing, so as not to 
expose it to the sun. In preparing the land for 
beet root , all that it requires should be performed 
in the autnmn, and pat on the ridge before 
Christmas.” 

The resolutions respecting the best sorts were as 
follows : — 

For early feed, the Norfolk white turnip. 

For winter feed, the purple top Swede. 

For spring feed, in yards and sheds, red or 
purple beet ; and the best adapted for ewes and 
lambs, the green round turnip. 

At the monthly meeting in June, the best time 
to cat the different grasses, for making into hay and 
stover, and the best manner of managing them in 
the field, and on the stack — was brought forward 
for discussion ; the member introducing it, recom- 
mending the practice of beginning to cut clover as 
soon as the heads are upon full bloom, or just as 
they begin to change colour, as much quality is 
lost if allowed to stand longer after cutting ; to be 
once turned, and then got upon the cock as soon 
as possible. 

Another opinion was entertained, recommend- 
ing it to lay upon the swathe a sufficient time to 
get thoroughly made, then to turn it, and cart it 
the same day without cocking, as there is less loss 
of leaf ; some members strongly recommended the 
use of salt when it is put upon the stack, (about a 
peck to the load) and also to be well shaken, and 
not put together by fork-fulls : the stack after- 
wards raked into shape. This subject having been 
closed, the following resolution was agreed to : — 

“ Thebest time to cut clover is as soon as the for- 
ward or first heads begin to change in colour ; to 
lift it as soon as sufficiently made upon the top ; 


the next day turn it, and put upon the cock ; the 
cocks before carting to be well shaken and then 
carted to the stack. Grass when cut, to be well 
shaken, and put upon the grass cock as soon as 
possible, and made without exposing it to the son 
more than necessary.” 

The subject which engaged the attention of the 
eighth meeting, held in July, was thebest manner 
of harvesting the different grains and pulse. Only 
one member was present who had practised to any 
extent mowing wheat ; his evidence went to prove 
the advantage of mowing over reaping. First, as to 
getting the work done much quicker, consequently 
cheaper. Secondly, getting an extra quantity of 
straw, which is more valuable than haulm. 
Thirdly, in a fickle harvest, there was less risk from 
standing so long a period in the field, as from the 
fact of the sheaves not being tied so tightly, they 
became dry much quicker, the air circulating more 
freely through them. Another advantage is,as soon 
as the wheat is carted, the land is ready for pre- 
paring any future crop, as tares, rye, turnips, &c., 
or any thing required. An interesting discussion 
was entered into upon different plans, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was agreed to : — 

“ That the best mode be adjourned to some future 
meeting, to obtain further evidence from other 
members who were likely to try mowing in the en- 
suing harvest ; and the best time for cutting the 
different grain, and most advantageous to the far- 
mer, is to allow it to get ripe, and generally bene- 
ficial to turn barley before it is carted.” 

August being harvest month, no meeting took 
place. 

In September, the best manner of preparing and 
depositing seed wheat, came before the meeting for 
discussion, when a variety of preparations were 
stated to have been practised, some members using 
arsenic, others hot water and lime ; but a solution 
of blue vitriol appeared to be the plan most gene- 
rally adopted ; the efficacy of this plan having 
been tested by the use of bladdered stock. 

The subject being an important one, and the dis- 
cussion not having been fully gone into, especially 
upon the latter part, viz., “ the depositing the 
seed,” — it was adjourned to the next meeting, and 
a proposition made to consider, in addition, “ the 
merits of the different varieties.” 

In October, the adjourned discussion of prepar- 
ing and depositing seed wheat, with the addition, 
to consider the merits of the different varieties, 
came before the meeting, and striking testimony 
was adduced in favour of blue vitriol. One pound of 
blue vitriol, dissolved in one pail of water. The me- 
thod recommended, is to mix in a dipping tub, suffi- 
cient quantity to wet a coomb of wheat, then stir it 
about well for a minute or two, and after having 
skimmed all refnse and light kernels, drain the 
liquor off, and put it upon the floor, when in a few 
hours it is fit for use ; but should it occur that the 
weather will not permit its immediate use, it is 
recommended to break down the heap and spread 
it out thinly. On " depositing the seed,” some 
diversity of opinion prevailed, whether by drill or 
dibble was the preferable plan ; also upon the depth 
of putting in the seed, aud the quantity of seed 
used ; the drill appeared to be the method more 
generally adopted for planting wheat, and to use a 
moderate quantity of seed, say two bushels per 
acre. Most members were inclined to put the 
seed in to the depth of two or three inches. Seve- 
ral members recommended very strongly, where it 
was practicable, to get the land ploughed up as 
early as possible, (say a month or six weeks before 
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planting) as having a very beneficial effect upon 
the produce. Many different varieties were spoken 
very highly of* The Pettit wheat, and the Cop* 
dock red, were general favourites as red wheats ; 
and the Essex white, and Brown's Chevalier, were 
generally approved ; but the results of the same 
variety of wheats upon different soils seemed so 
much at variance, that it was impossible to decide 
upon the merits of any one kind for universal 
adoption. The debate being closed, the following 
resolution was agreed to :» — 

“That the best manner of preparing seed wheat 
is in a solution of blue vitriol, not less than one 
pound of vitriol to 2 pails of water. With regard 
to the manner of planting, dibbling is considered 
to be the most productive on light lands, and 
drilling upon mixed soil and heavy land.” 

At the last meeting in November, an excellent 
and splendid shew of roots took place, which were 
the admiration of all members present. Messrs. 
Matthews, Green, and Sallows officiated as judges, 
who gave universal satisfaction. 

The meeting was occupied in the discussion of 
the best method of storing the same. Many plans 
were mentioned, but the following mode was pre- 
ferred by the majority of the meeting : — Make long 
clamps from two to three yards wide, lay the roots 
regularly on the outside in shape of a roof about 
five or six feet high, cover them up well with straw, 
and afterwards with earth about eight inches thick* 
leaving the top open for a month, without any 
earth, to allow the evaporation to escape. A mem- 
ber strongly recommended having all the roots laid 
in order, as they were more certain of keeping, 
and an opinion was expressed, recommending in 
the spring uncovering them of the earth, and leav- 
ing the straw upon them. As the best method of 
preserving the Swede turnip for feeding in the 
yard, it was urged that clamping them as beet, with 
the top merely wrung off, was a good plan, as they 
remained as fresh as when carted from the field ; 
and where turnips were consumed upon the land, to 
pull them up in January, and cover them with a 
little earth, prevented the turnips drawing the land , 
and the quality of the root was preserved. The 
following resolution was then agreed to 

“ That the best plan of preserving beet and 
Swedes appears to be, by clamping them up, and 
covering them with earth a few inches thick, leav- 
ing the elamp open in places for a time to allow 
the heat to escape.” 

Having thus briefly given an account of the re- 
solutions and proceedings of each meeting which 
has taken place, your committee have also the 
pleasing intelligence to record a great accession of 
members since its first monthly meeting, which 
was then 36 ; it now contains 85 members. A Li- 
brary has been formed, containing many valuable 
works on agricultural subjects, for some of which 
your committee have also to express, on behalf of 
the society, their grateful acknowledgments to 
those gentlemen who have so kindly presented them. 

Your committee have also examined the receipts 
and disbursements for the past year, which leave a 
balance of 8/. 15$. 2 d. In the treasurer’s hands, 
which they recommend to be applied in the fur- 
ther purchase Of books, and binding up the maga- 
zines and periodicals taken bv the club. 

Your committee are unwilling to close their re- 
port without availing themselves of the opportu- 
nity of expressing their grateful sense of the valu- 
able services rendered by your Chairman, and by 
the gentlemen who have from time to time brought 
forward the subjects for discussion } and they 


would suggest the propriety of adopting a similar 
proceeding to that which some neighbouring clubs 
have followed to ad vantage-^ of determining be- 
lore-hand the subjects for consideration of the dub 
for six or more succeeding meetings — and if at the 
same time one or two gentlemen would consent 
to introduce their own general views on each ques- 
tion, it is the opinion of the committee, that it 
would materially conduce, not only to the interest 
of the meeting by insuring a fair and full opening 
of the subject, but it would at the same time afford 
members the opportunity of preparing and arrang- 
ing for each question, the evidence and opinions, 
they may have to lay before it. 

In their short experience of the advantages aris- 
ing from institutions of this character, your com- 
mittee can but rejoice in the growing appreciation 
of their value, which prevails respecting them ; and 
they heartily concur in the sentiment expressed in 
the report of the Ipswich Club, that by means of 
these societies spreading generally over the face 
of the kingdom, and communicating with each 
other, the whole country will ultimately become 
a general scene of experimental farms, united in 
one common interest, and in which the information 
of each shall become distributed, and thus minister 
to the permanent advantage of all. 

(For the Committee,) 

W. Grimyvade, Jun., Secretary. 


LETTER BY LORD WESTERN, 

ADDRESSED to the president op the 

CHELMSFORD AND ESSEX AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

My Dear Sir, —I bare been in the practice the hurt 
lew years of annually addressing the President of our 
Society, in order to give the result of a system of farm- 
ing somewhat different from that pursued by the gene- 
rality of my brother farmers in this county, as far at 
least as respects one most important branch of agri- 
culture, viz., the putting the seed wheat into the ground. 
The deposition of the seed is confessedly a subject cal- 
culated to excite the most anxious attention of every 
intelligent cultivator ; and hence the continued discus- 
sions upon it, and the great diversity of opinion and of 
methods taken for the purpose. Broadcast is the oldest 
and most general, but even here differences prevail— 
the number of casts, the mode of costing, sowing under 
the furrow sometimes, as well as on the top ; then we 
have drilling and dibbling ; the former is the more pre- 
valent of the two, and in mis mode the distance between 
the rows has been and is a subject of controversy. After 
all these points are settled, the quantity of seed is also 
a matter of great dispute ; there is no doubt that good 
crops, proportioned to the land, may be grown under 
all these different modes, if the general management is 
good ; but the real poiat to aim at is the discovery of the 
best way to ensure a crop one year with another. It is 
the misfortune, or rather difficulty, we have to contend 
with in any attempt to improve, that years of experience 
are necessary to arrive at and establish the value of aay 
particular system. The conflict of opinions renders it 
so difficult to come at the truth. I would not give up 
altogether the light which may be let in by a variety of 
comparative experiments upon a small scale ; but I can- 
not help fearing they may occasionally mislead,and they 
can never be decisive. Experiments to prove compara- 
tive merit must, to be effectual, be upon a scale suffi- 
ciently extensive to obviate the consequences of mistake* 
negligence, or prejudice. All young farmers, in their 
first start, are very fond of petty experiments ; they ge- 
nerally fancy they must make some grand discovery — 
they must distinguish themselves in some wav before 
they are versed in the rudiments of science, and expect 
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to establish their feme by these petty means. Burke, 
whose profound knowledge of every branch of science 
was perhaps unrivalled, and who was himself a prac- 
tical farmer, always said, that the science of agri- 
culture required more experience, more patience and 
perseverance , more foresight , more care and caution, 
more devoted attention , than any other. I subscribe 
to his opinion, and think that without those qualities 
and advantages it is impossible for a man to be a pro- 
ficient in the art ; I will, at the same time, admit 
that there are exceptions to this rule, and a genius 
will sometimes strike out new lights in a science of 
which the individual possessing such genius may not 
have been a regular student ; and it has ever been 
my anxious desire to encourage genius as far as lay 
ia my power, wherever it was distinctly shown to 
exist. I have recently taken an active part and very 
warm interest in two singular instances of inventive 
genius rising above science: the first, that of the 
screw to propel vessels instead of the paddle. I 
have no hesitation in declaring my perfect conviction, 
that the screw will sooner or later supersede the pad- 
dle for every purpose of steam-navigation, and more 
particularly ahips of war. 

The inventor , Mr. Frederick Smith, is the son of a 
farmer near Hythe, and was himself bred to farming 
business.* The other case to which I allude is the 
discovery of a very superior system of suspension- 
bridge building, by Mr. Dredge ; and it is founded 
upon so correct and just a principle, that it must 
eventually be adopted, and triumph over the preju- 
dice which, I am sorry to say, it has to contend with : 
Mr. Dredge is a brewer at Bath.f 

I cannot therefore deny that improvements may be 
struck out even in the science of agriculture by ge- 
nius, and their utility established ; but the instances 
will be very rare— they are indeed rare in other sci- 
ences. It is scarcely, necessary for me to assure you, 
that I have not the most remote idea of any claim to 
genius in any deviation I have made from the gene- 
ral system of farming pursued by my neighbours ; 
instead of aspiring to genius, or aiming at origi- 
nality, the plan I have adopted has been to look far 
and wide, everywhere, for practical lights, and the 
established methods followed by the most enlightened 
men in the best cultivated counties, and to adopt 
such as appear to me best suited to all circumstances 
of season and of soil. On that principle it is, and 
upon knowledge and information so acquired, that I 
have come to a conclusion in favour of a large quan- 
tity of seed and wide drilling. I found this practice 
general in a part of Norfolk in which there are many 
superior and intelligent farmers, without mentioning 
the Earl of Leicester, and upoa their authority I adop- 
ted, and on my oton experience continue steadily to 
pursue, this practice. 1 place my rows nine inobes 
apart, and I do not hesitate to recommend others to 
do the same, subject always to deviation , under the 
discretion of the cultivators of different soils : it is as a 
general practice I pursue and recommend it, not an 
universal* It must be at least a negative proof of 
the value of the system, that I have grown five quar* 


* I thJnk the Admiralty culpably tardy in the adoption of 
the screw ; the superiority of it has been practically shown in 
the diflfcrent voyages of the Archimedes, and in her trials 
against paddle-propellad vessels, besides which many of the 
first naval characters have given decisive evidence In favour of 
the screw. Mr. Smith should have a national reward. 1 know 
that many pretend to have known the power of the screw, 
butofwhat nse their knowledge, if they did not practice it. Mr. 
Smith alone, by his genius, energy, and courage, has made 
it available for public service. 

t Engineers say they have known the principle upon which 
Mr. Dredge proceeds, but they never carried It out to any 
practicable purpoae. 


tore an acre all round, upon near a hundred acres, the 
last four years. I have thrashed 7x quarters of this 
year's growth from a field of twelve acres, (6 qrs. an 
acre) and I have done this repeatedly. I say it is at 
all events a negative proof of the value of the system, 
thst in four successive years it has not prevented as 
large a growth of wheat as farmers can in general 
expect to realise ; aod 1 think it is not too much to 
say, that to this practice my success is in some degree 
attributable. But it is in bad seasons that its bene- 
ficial influence is especially found. It is in the 
security of a plant, nor leas in the strength which it 
gives to the early shoot to struggle against its nu- 
merous enemies : we have bad but one year of defec- 
tive plant since I adopted it, and then I had not a 
single failure, while nearly all my neighbours around 
me suffered severely ; when the plant first appears 
above ground, the number of ends protect each other, 
and the very early growth is more rapid. 

The greater number of roots get a stronger hold in 
the ground, so that if rabbits or other vermin bite off 
the blades, they will not be so much loosened, and 
consequently not so subject afterwards to be root fal- 
len, which is certainly a grievous misfortune when it 
occurs, and which is not unfrequent. Then the 
slug, the grub, the wire-worm, are less able to 
destroy it. A correspondent writes as follows, 
aftar declaring birosalf a convert to my opinion in 
favour of a large quantity of seed : — “ These thin 
plants from a small quantity of seed must be more sub- 
ject to mildew than a thick plant is— the inclemency of 
the weather is more likely to injure a thin than a 
thick plant— the thin plant is more liable to the rava- 
ges of insects, such as the slug, the wire-worm, 
the grub of every description. I have this year 
examined many holes of set wheat, and have found 
two or three corns destroyed by some kind of insect 
after they had chitted. If wheat is thin and after- 
wards branches out very strong in the spring, the 
strong branches draw so much virtue from the stem, 
that many of the ears will be small and hardly bring 
the grain to perfection.” 

It may be said, that everybody will acknowledge 
the advantage of a full plant, and that it may be ob- 
tained by other means than those I recommend ; and 
so it may, bat the failures are many, in strong wet lands 
particularly. I have suffered severely from failure 
and loss of plant, before 1 adopted my present plan 
of sowing wheat. 

The objection made to this system, and the little 
Condemnatory experiments I have seen^ reported, 
have not, I confess, bad much weight with me. I 
can well imagine circumstances which may give an 
occasional advantage to rows of five or six inches 
apart — for instance, in case of a very dry season, like 
the last, where the land was benefitted by being more 
covered and shaded,— but in general wheat requires 
air, and sun, aod light, and the facility given by the 
wider rows, of effectually hoeing the land if necessary, 
is an advantage entitled to some consideration. I 
say nothing of the horse-hoe, which is a very diffi- 
cult and dangerous operation, not possible if the drill- 
ing is not straight. I have got mine straight enough, 
but I would attempt nothing beyond a mere spike on 
the narrowest possible hoe, which, loosening the 
ground, enables the hand hoe to be worked more easily 
and effectively, and the spike or very narrow hoe may 
comparatively be worked by horses with little danger ; 
it is my ambition, however, so to farm that the hoe- 
ing of wheat may never bo necessary. 

I will now state to you my growth of last year, 
which is short of five quarters per acre but by two 
pecks only } to this I add the growth of the seven 
preceding years, making together eight, and which 
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I divide into two periods of four years each ; the 
average growth of the first four amounts to 4 qrs. 

1 bush. 1 pk.; the average of the last four 5 qrs. 0 bush . 
2pks. — The details are as follow: — 

Per Acre. 

A. R. P. Qrs. Bl. Qs. Bl.Pk. 

1832- 3.. 101 0 0 .. 485 0 .. 4 6 1 

1833- 4 .. 88 0 0 .. 306 7 .. S 3 3 

1834- 5.. 103 1 0 .. 414 3 .. 4 0 1 

1835- 6 .. 88 0 0 .. 395 3 .. 4 2 3 

Average of the first four years. .. 4 11 

1836- 7 .. 94 0 0 .. 497 0 .. 5 2 3 

1837- 8 .. 75 0 0 .. 376 2 .. 5 0 0 

1838- 9 .. 103 2 0 .. 525 0 .. 5 0 2 

1839- 40 . 109 2 0 . . 544 6 . . 4 7 2 

Average of the last four years.. ... 5 0 2 

The largely increased quantity of the last four 
years may certainly be attributable, in a considerable 
degree, to the favourable seasons we have experi- 
enced during that period; but I cannot give more than 
half to the seasons, and with that liberal allowance, 
1 think I may fairly put the other half to the credit 
of improved farming. 1 am happy te sav that the 
spirit of improvement with which 1 am inspired, evi- 
dently pervades the whole agricultural community, 
and that similar results in a greater or less degree 
have been realized. I do not like to make estimates 
of the annual growth of wheat, and the number of 
acres devoted to it, but the lowest estimate of the 
number of acres would give upon such increased 
production a monstrous total. 

1 entreat the Anti Corn-law gentlemen to reflect 
upon the resources we thus possess within ourselves, 
and the incalculable advantages which arise out of the 
means employed to draw them forth : the increased 
demand for productive labour, which an improved and 
anulous fanning gives over the languid efforts which 
a subdued spirit induces, is incredible. As to the 
monopoly which is said to be given us by the corn 
laws, I distinctly answer that it calls forth a more 
effective competition at home, than would a compe- 
tition with the foreigners, if admitted freely to our 
markets: more energetic efforts are now conspi- 
cuous through the empire than perhaps ever were 
known, and lamentable would be the consequences, 
and fearful the responsibility of Ministers, if by their 
means that spirit should be broken down ; they should 
pause and consider long before they attempt to intro- 
duce speculative legislation to interfere with, and per- 
haps break up, established interests and engagements 
of such unbounded extent and importance, and 
which might produce such accumulated mischief and 
individual ruin. 

It is certainly possible that circumstances may 
exist which may warrant a change of policy, griev- 
ances may be shown that may render it necessary; but 
I deny that any such exist that can justify the sub- 
jection of British Agriculture and the substitution 
of foreign for our national produce : such, however, 
is obviously, I may say confessedly, the object of our 
philosophers and many of our statesmen of the pre- 
sent day. Let us never weary in our resistance to 
the plans of these reckless politicians : they are 
plausible, strong in oratory, have popular topics to 
work upon, but they are deceptive , little solicitous 
to discover the truth, and rash enough to force upon 
the country any measure, however dangerous, if they 
can moke their favourite theories triumph over the 
plain good sense of the wiser and more considerate 
portion of the public. 

I am, ray dear Sir, yours, faithful and obedient, 

Felix Hall , Dec. 26, 1840. Western. 


ON BURNING THE SOIL FOR 
TURNIPS. 

Sir, — Having been a constant reader of your 
valuable magazine for some time, 1 never recollect 
seeing any observations oa a plan now very much 
adopted in some parts of Wiltshire and Gloucester- 
shire, called Stifle Burning . The way in which it 
is managed is generally by ploughing the fallows 
across, and the couch being dragged and worked to 
the surface, it is raked together and lighted with a 
good deal of straw, being put in the heaps ; after- 
wards the soil is shovelled on the fires, to the depth 
of two or three inches, which in a short time burns 
completely through. 

A 8 practical results are more convincing than 
theoretical notions, and to prove that the opinion 
now fast gaining ground is erroneous, that burning 
injures the soil, the best crops of turnips and Swedes 
have this season been grown on this plan. Farmer* 
who have followed this method for several years 
declare, that the succeeding crops, are superior to 
what they were formerly, before they tried this 

E lan. It is much to be regretted that some perrons, 
aving a pretension to a knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry, should so far have influenced some landed 
proprietors against burning, as to cause them to 
prohibit it altogether on their estates, to the very 
great injury of the tenant. It is my opinion, and 
also of others more experienced than myself, that if 
this privilege of burning is set aside, many of the 
poor farms in this county would not be worth 
mere than three-fourths ot their present value to 
the occupier. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wiltshire, Jan. 5, 1841. A Young Farmer. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 


Sit,— On the 25th of April last, I sowed a ridge in a 
field of wheat with Nitrate of Soda, 1$ cwt. per acre, 
the ridge adjoining with Saltpetre, 1 cwt. 14 lbs. per 
acre, the ridges on each side of them receiving no 
manure ; the same # plan was adopted en the same day 
iu another wheatfield. The field No 1, is a gravelly 
soil ; No. 2, a wet sand, both were fallowed the pre- 
ceeding year. The following is the result : — 


No. 1. 



No. 2. 



Produce per acre. 

Increase per acre. 

i* 

ar t- 

£ t 


Bush. 

Gall. 

Qrts. 

Bush. 

Gall. 

Qrts. 

lb*. 

Without Manure . . 

18 


1 

, . 


st 

Dressed with Soda 
Fetre *lres>cd with 

28 

2 

3 

10 

3 

i 

Salt 

26 

3 

. . 

7 

4 

1 

SI 

Without Manure . . 

18 

0 

3 

•* 

•* 



I remain, very faithfully your*, 

A Friend to Agricultural Improvement. 
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ON DRAINING— LECTURES ON 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS— AND 

THE TURNIP QUESTION. 

Sir, — I have waited two weeks to see whether Mr. 
Smith would or would not notice the queries of your 
correspondent, the “Staffordshire Farmer”-, and see- 
ing that he has not done se, I beg to make a few 
remarks on the subject, which, if they do not, as I 
am quite sure they cannot, answer the querist’s pur* 
pose so well as a reply from Mr. Smith would have 
done, may yet tend, in some small measure, to help 
him out of the difficulty which be proposes. 

I have seen, and hare minutely examined Mr. 
Smith’s farm at Deanston, and while I can speak in 
the highest possible terms of all his improvements, I 
cannot say a word in favour of bis ditches , for I be- 
lieve be has not one upon his farm. Your corres- 
pondent may therefore safely conclude, in the 
absence of any direct information from Mr. Smith, 
that that gentleman’s opinion is decidedly in favour 
of main drains . His practice is, as the “ Stafford- 
shire Farmer" might nave learned from the pam- 
phlet to which he refers, to run a main drain “ along 
the bottom of the chief hollow or valley of the 
grounds, where the whole or greater portion of the 
drains can be led into it. It' any lesser hollows 
occur in the field, they must also have their propor- 
tional mains or leaders.” 

“ There should also be a cross subiuaiu at the 
bottom of every field, or stretch of drains, to re- 
ceive the water from all the parallel drains, &.c. 
Open cuts or ditches , either as mains or submuins, 
should never, except from necessity, be adopt e I, 
being apt to get filled with inud and grass, by which 
wateY is thrown back into the drains, and chokes 
them, &c., &c.” 

So far your correspondent must consider that Mr. 
Smith’s directions are clear and explicit, and that it 
is superfluous for any one having Mr. Smith’s pam- 
phlet, to ask his opinion upon the subject of main 
drains • 

But, supposing a case where it is decided not to 
be either practicable or desirable to get rid of ditches, 
I sbonld incline to tbirk that, where land regularly 
slopes to a ditch, the plan of making each drain in- 
dependent of the rest is preferable. This is rarely 
the case, however, and therefore great care must 
always be bestowed in setting out the submuins us 
tributary outfalls. 

I am truly happy to hear that the “ Staffordshire 
Farmer " and bis friends are agreed on the all-impor- 
tant points which he had mentioned, viz., depth of 
drains, materials to be used, manner of filling up, 
&c. 1 feel a deep interest in everything that relates 

to draining at this moment, inasmuch as 1 am pre- 
paring for the press some remarks on the subject, 
and in consequence, would ask the above gentlemen, 
as it does not seem quite clear, whether they are 
agreed among themselves, or do they subscribe to Mr. 
Smith’s opinion on those points? I shall be glad to hear 
that the latter is the fact, os, uufortunalely, there are 
too many drainers in the present day, who fancy that 
no draining on clay land can do any good, if it be more 
than from ten to thirteen inches below the surface. 
If 1 mistake not, this will be found to be a fatal 
error. 

As your correspondent appears to set a proper 
value on Mr. Smith’s opinions, and as he possesses 
that gentleman’s pamphlet, 1 sincerely hope that he 
has followed bis example, and carried out his system 
of “ thorough draining,” with subsoil ploughing, 
trenching, &c. If he have, I for one shall feel 


greatly obliged by his communicating through your 
valuable paper, the results of his various operations ; 
and I promise him in return all tha assistance, either 
privately or through your widely-extended pages, 
which my small stock of knowledge and experience 
will enable me to render. 

On the last point referred toby the " Staffordshire 
Farmer,*’ and which I had well nigh overlooked, Mr. 
Smith has given bis opinion, as lately as 1840, in 
the sixth edition of his valuable “ Remarks.” He 
says — “ I am still of opinion that small stones form 
the best filling for drains, both as to efficiency and 
permanency, and are the cheapest wherever stones 
are plentiful." 

As a little information on another subject mav be 
acceptable to you, I send you a brief report of the 
proceedings of the Carlton-on-Trent Farmers* Club, 
•t their meeting on Monday last. After the annual 
business, such as re-electiDg the officers, &c., was 
over, a very able lecture on the nature and properties 
of soils, and the way in which they act in the pro- 
duction of vegetable matter, was delivered by G. Pet- 
tinger, Esq, surgeon, of Sutton-upon-Trent. As it is 
intended to bring tbe substance of Mr. P.’s remarks 
before the public, I shall only say here, that they 
were distinguished by great research, and a very 
profound acquaintance with tbe whole subject. A 
chemical analysis of the different manures was given, 
which could not fail to be of great use to the fanners 
present. 

Bearing on tbe turnip question, which is now 
under discussion in your paper, I conclude with 
adding that a small bet was made by Mr. Jobn Esajn, 
a spirited agriculturist, who is a member of the 
above club, that be would next year grow fifty tons 
per acre (without top or bottom) of, I think, the \V bite 
Globe. I am, sir, your’s truly, 

Lollingham, Jan, 6, J. West. 


TARPORLEY FARMERS’ CLUB. - Questions 
for Discussion : — 

1st.— If cheese-making can be dispensed with on 
Sunday without detriment to the farmer, what is the 
best course to adopt? 

2nd.— What is the best mode of ventilating cow 
houses ? 

3rd.— What is the best ond most profitable mode of 
m anuging a clay land farm ? 

4th.— What plough is the best for the neighbouring 
district ? 

5th.— Will not land become poor by constant graz- 
ing? 

fith.— What are the advantages of applying nitrate of 
soda to corn and other crops ; when should it be sown, 
and at what rate per acre ? 

7ih. — What is the cheapest and best method of win- 
tering cart horses, and the general stock of a dairy 
farm? 


THE FARMER’S ALMANAC.— We particularly 
recommend to our agricultural readers an exceedingly 
useful little work which has just been published under 
the above title. It has been got up under the care 
of Mr. Shaw, late secretary to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, Editor of the Farmer* 
Magazine, and of Mr. Cutbbcrt W. Johnson, the 
author of several Agricultural Essays, which have 
received prizes from the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. It coutaius an immense mass of information 
on almost every subject connected both with the science 
and the practice of agriculture, and it cannot fail to 
secure a very large circulation among all classes of 
agricultural readers.— Westmoreland Gazette . 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — It is not often any of your instructive 
papers are looked over without noticing more than 
one u palpable hit” against that much abused word 
poor Theory. It is generally placed in direct op- 
position to Practice, whereas that is only its fol- 
lower. No man is an agriculturist without having 
more or less recourse to theory . Let us examine 
the real meaning of that terra. It is derived from 
the Greek word Qiaopaw, which signifies to see, 
in other senses to look forward — to consider for 
the future — to plan or devise ; hence the English 
word theory, which bears all these meanings. 
Now, who ever managed or cropped land without 
“ looking forward” to ascertain, as well as he could, 
and considering and devising” which was the best 
course to render it most productive? Who ever 
bred stock without “ considering” which was the 
best male to put to the female ? It is then, the 
handmaid, and not the opponent of practice, though 
too often made so by those who use words without 
being aware of their real intent, or as a common 
slur against their superiors in understanding. It 
is true the products of “ theory” may be sometimes 
extravagant, when not controlled by a proper share 
of judgment and experience ; but this extreme ap- 
plies to all sorts of men, whether or not they have 
opportunities of reducing, as mentioned above, the 
“ theory of farming,” and the “ theory of breeding” 
to absolute practice. 

This latter word needs no definition. There is, 
doubtless, a good deal to be learned by practising 
the art of agriculture ; but then, as in forming a 
good “ theory,” so does it require previous educa- 
tion and capabilities to benefit much by it. Were 
it not so, the labourer, who is always a greater prac- 
titioner than his master, would soon outstrip him 
in knowledge, as the keeper is generally a better 
shot than his lord. 

If mere farming would teach a man this useful 
art, how came it that — except in an instance or 
two— so many thousaud tillers of the land should 
have left it, until within these last twenty years, 
so unimproved as it was, and it may be said as it 
now is ? There can be little reason to think other- 
wise than that an undue weight is given to practice , 
as heretofore, if not at present constituted, pro- 
vided the agriculturist has not that necessary pre- 
paration for the employment he follows, so as to 
enable him to prepare a good theory, and make just 
observations and inferences from all that happens 
to him. This can only be done by the aid of 
science. 

Strictly speaking, this word (from scio , sdre, 
scirus, knowing) means to know to a certainty— to 
be assured of an event or result to come, as of one 
that is past (unless prevented by some very unusual 
causes) ; as, for instance, by the science of astro- 
nomy, we know the " sun will rule by day, and 
the moon by night;’* — of geography , that if we 
keep on sailing eastward, we shall come to the same 
point from whence we started ; — of natural history , 
that if we put a bulb or seed in the ground, it will 
grow, and that like produces like ; — of Geology, that 
the soil is composed chiefiy of three primitive earths 
mixed together; that no vegetable will grow in 
either of them separately, and that a proportionate 
admixture of them is necessary for the proper sus- 
tentation of plants according to their kind ; — and 
from the science of chemistry , with its requisite 
analyses, we become acquainted with the sorts of 


food those plants most delight in, search after them 
in various articles other than that of common ma- 
nure, so as to supply its deficiency ; and know 
assuredly, from the experiments of Sir Humphrey 
Davy and others, that every kind of food always has 
entered, and ever will enter into the roots of 
plants only in a fluid or gaseous state. These, then, 
are some of the advantages of science to agricul- 
ture, though many more important ones as regards 
their adaptation to practice or profit, are omitted 
for want of space and time. I would, however, wish 
to put poor theory ou its proper footing, and 
rescue it from being a “ byeword and a sooff,” in 
all conversations . — \ am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Burford , Jan . 14. H, J bnmbtt. 

As an illustration of the foregoing, it may be 
mentioned, there is a book called The Theory and 
Practice of medicine.” The first is to be learned 
before the other is adopted. It is practising me- 
dicine without a knowledge of its theory, which in 
that instance constitutes quackery. 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN WOOL 
INTO LIVERPOOL. 


TOTAL IMPORTS FROM 1829 TO 1840. 



1029. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

Foreign .... 

3916 

2532 

4042 

4305 

6489 

S5447 

Irish 

1005 

2314 

3673 

1909 

3507 

3630 

Scotch 

2504 

18329 

15208 

19283 

22 68 

20379 

English 

1193 

2280 

1801 

2340 

3825 

2188 


1835. 

1836. 

1937. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

Foreign .... 

22815 

47163 

43304 

49173 

59417 

56977 

Irish 

5631 

5530 

3291 

5642 

3752 

4765 

Scotch ...... 

21529 

21551 

12924 

17768 

12995 

13561 

English 

2100 

1944 

1405 

2469 

1944 

2481 


The following is a copy of a circular just issued by 
Messrs. Dawson and Hance, the wool brokers :— 

44 The gloomy state of business which prevailed at 
the date of oqr last annual ciroalar, and which we ex- 
pressed our fears would not give place to improved de- 
mand and higher prices for some months, continaed 
without revival till August, when a slight reaction was 
perceptible by the prices realised at the Loadon sales, 
and which, we are glsd to say, have gradually conti- 
nued to improve up to the present period. 

44 We estimate the advance at about 3d. per lb. on 
the middle and better qualities both of clothing and 
combing foreign wools, as compared with the same 

f >e nod of 1839; but with respect to the superfine qua- 
ilies, we have to repeat our remarks of last year, vit, 
that they seem almost superseded by the next lower 
classes of wools, and have not unproved either in de- 
mand or price if of above 2s. value. In wools under 
12d. value, we can quote no material fluctuation, with 
the exception of Peruvian and Italian, which descrip- 
tions we think are at present disproportionately de- 
pressed, and in both we look for improvement ere long. 

44 The severe and long-continued pressure in the 
money market, appears to have produced less effect 
upon consumption than on prices, which the prudence 
of both holders and buyers has kept on the whole very 
steady in the face of light stocks of saleable dean wools, 
and which, if not still exerted till this market is replen- 
ished, will result in an advance on such descriptions the 
moment an average business recommences. We tract 
we shall not be considered sanguine in expressing oar 
impression that spring will bring with it a more active 
demand than we have for some time experienced, and 
that the consumption of wool in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts now nearly an average one, will become larger 
and more remunerating both to consumers and importers 
than in 1840.” 
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ON THE RECENT EPIDEMIC 
AMONG CATTLE AND SWINE 

IN THE COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE WEST BRITON. 

Sir, — The pestiferous epidemic that has been making 
such destructive havoc among cattle, sheep, and swine, 
in the eastern counties, has just made its appearance in 
Cornwall. Until the commencement of this month, we 
were, as far at I am aware, entirely free from it ; and 
there is every reason to believe that it was first intro- 
duced by some cattle purchased at the last St. Austell 
fair, which came from some of the eastern counties; In 
several instances ; I have traced the disease to cattle pur- 
chased at that fair. This fact I consider to be sufficient 
evidence, to place its contagious nature beyond dispute; 
at all events, it is enough to warn the farmer against 
purchasing any strange cattle, and introducing them 
amongst his herds. 

The disease is first ushered in by a cold fit , manifested 
by a slight erection of the coat, and coldness of the ex- 
tremities ; with frequent shifting of the limbs, and a 
diminution of appetite. — The cold fit soon passes o ff ; 
and indeed so quickly that it generally escapes observa- 
tion.— It is immediately followed by what is termed the 
hot fit , when the coat resumes its natural appearance, 
the roots of the horns are generally warm, the mouth 
presents a slight increase of saliva, the nose becomes 
dry, the pulse is increased to seventy beats in a minute, 
and the bowels are slightly constipated. If the animal 
is examined at this stage, the tongue, upper lip, and 
membrane at the extremity of the nose, are found blis- 
tered i and the feet are likewise affected in a similar 
manner. Should proper remedies be not now employed, 
the vesication increases, the tongue becomes swollen, 
and sometimes partly hangs out of the mouth, with a 
discharge of scropurulent fluid having a disagreeable 
smell ; and the animal is prevented from taking its pro- 
per supply of food. By this time, which will be about 
the third day of the attack, the animal assumes a 
wretched appearance, looking exceedingly empty, the 
coat partially erected, the head drooping, the eyes 
sunken, and generally lying down, in consequence of 
extreme tenderness in the feet. The bowels become 
more constipated, and the faeces are generally covered 
with a dark brown coat. 

The proper treatment of the disease consists in first 
administering a dose .of purgative medicine, according 
to the strength and age of the animal. I nave found 
that one pound of glauber salts, and from two to four 
ounces of sulphur, mixed with gruel, is sufficient for the 
pu rpose. If the symptoms warrant the use of the lancet, 
from a gallon to six quarts of blood may be drawn, in 
the early stages of the disease. The blisters in the 
mouth should be washed with a strong solution of chlo- 
ride of lime, and the diseased part of the feet dressed 
with a saturated solution of blue vitriol. The animal 
should be comfortably housed, have dry clean litter 
spread twice in the day, and every precaution should be 
used to prevent communication between the infected 
oattla and the healthy ones on the farm. Should there 
be debility, accompanied with low fover, after the animal 
has been freely purged, give small doses of the nitrous 
spirit of ether, mixed with gruel j-h an ooaee of this 
medicine is sufficient for a dose, whioh may be repeated 
for several days afterwards. 

With regard to swine, they suffer exceedingly in the 
feet,— in some instances that I have seen, the hoof has 
completely separated. Their feet and tongues should 
be treated like those of cattle, and doses of sulphur 
and salts given according to their strength and age. In 
most cases they will eat this medicine with their food. 

I believe we have not yet arrived at the cause of this 
dreadful malady, although many opinions have been 
advanced on the subject. But as it is probable that 
much useful information may be gathered from the 
history of this epidemic in our country, I beg to solicit 
from farmers whose cattle have been qr may be af- 
fected, answers to the following queries at their earliest 
convenience : — 


1st. What was the first appearance of the epidemic ? 

2nd. Had the diseased cattle any communication with 
other stock 1 

3rd. Did they travel along the road on which infected 
animals had travelled 1 

4tb. Did any person that had attended on other 
diseased animals, come in contact with those animals? 

5th. What were the earliest symptoms? Did the 
disease appear primarily in the feet or mouth ? 

6th. What was the duration of the disease ? — and what 
the treatment pursued ? 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

W, Karreek. 

Truro, Dec* 22, 1840. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA:— The Perth Gazette (a 
colonial paper of the 20th of June), gives the following 
account of a sheep speculation, which was commenced 
in 1835, and just closed; the editor vouches for its 
accuracy, and declares that it is rather under than over 
stated “ In 1835, 212 breeding^sheep and 13 lambs 
were purchased from Mr. Henty at the cost of 535i. 12a. 
One-third has been deducted from the proceeds of the 
sale of the wool to meet expenses of washing, shearing, 
clipping, &c., and no account is taken of 50 wethers 
consumed for the use of the farm.” 


RESULT OP A SPECULATION IN SHEEP. 

Dr. 


1837 Jan. Original cost of 
sheep in July, 1835, and 

expenses to this date .... £565 12 0 

1838 Shepherd's expenses . . 30 0 0 

1839 Ditto 80 0 0 

1840 Ditto 40 0 0 

Total cost and expenses £715 12 0 

Cr. 

1835 By wool and wethers. . £20 0 0 

1836 Wool 37 0 0 

50 ewe lambs and 


one ram ...... 95 0 

60 old ewes 180 0 

1837 Wool 44 14 

Wethers 120 0 

1838 Wool 50 3 

Wethers 90 0 

1839 Wool 68 10 

Wethers 100 0 

Ewe-hogs... 205 0 

1840 4 ewes 20 0 

2 ewe-hogs 6 0 

206 ewes and lambs 1310 8 

1 1 drop ewes .... 44 0 

88 ewe-hogs 352 0 

110 wether-hogs on 

hand 220 0 

Total Cr — 


Deducting cost and expenses as above 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— £2962 5 10 
.. 715 12 0 


Leaves a profit of. £2247 13 10 


VEGETABLE EXISTENCE.— A seed of a Royal 
Scotch Thistle was planted after having been laid up 
for more than 1 6 years. It sprung, vegetated, and pro- 
duced a plant, the foliage of whioh was resplendently 
beautiful. Seasitive plants are said to retain the virtue 
of germination from 30 to 40 years ; and oats even to 
1000 ! The olive resuscitates from the smallest fibre of 
the root. The mustard aqd wild reddish will remain for 
many years without germinating ; after which, if turned 
up, they will grow. But a still more wonderful cir- 
cumstance was stated by Mr. Houlton, in his introduc- 
tory Lecture, as Professor of Botany to the Medico-Bo- 
tanieal Society 44 A bulbous root which was found 
in the band of a mummy, in which situation it had been 
for 2000 years, germinated on exposure to the utmos- 
pbere, though, when discovered, it was in appearance 
perfectly dry. The root was subsequently put in the 
ground, when it grew readily and with vigour!” 
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THE TURNIP QUESTION. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I am pleased to find that the Turnip 
question continues to excite so much attention in 
your columns ; for as you justly observed last week, 
“ the turnip must be considered the foundation of 
that improved system of husbandry which lias been the 
means of increasing the produce of grain” (and of 
meat you might have added,) ** in this couutry, so 
as to keep pace with the growing demand of the 
ulation, except in a few unfavourable seasons.” 
t will be well thoroughly to sift this question, 
now that public attention is so strongly directed to 
it ; for it is clear that those who have been hitherto 
satisfied with twenty tons per acre, have, making 
every allowance for difference in the quality of land, 
much to learn from those who can grow forty tons ; 
and if you will allow your paper to be made the 
arena of what may be called a vast Farmers* Club, 
and if those who possess evidence and information 
bearing on the question, will freely produce it, tbe 
best known system of root tillage, (for to cultivation 
must tbe difference be chiefly owing,) may be de- 
cided upon,' and universally adopted. It wa 9 a 
knowledge of the great difference in weight of what 
is called a good crop of roots in different 
counties — a difference not existing in a good 
crop of grain— that dictated my letter to tbe 
Bury Post , which you copied into tbe Express 
on the 14th ult., and in which I attributed part of tbe 
deficiency to difference in variety of seed. In proof 
of this I stated that I then had a field planted alter- 
nately with two different kinds of Swedes, one of 
which I thought would beat the other from twenty 
to thirty per cent. I have since taken up and care- 
fully weighed the above crop, and the result fully 
bears out my previous opinion. 

No experiment could be more fairly tried than this 
was, and it is interesting not only as showing the 
great difference in produce from different varieties 
on the same land with similar cultivation ; but also 
as an additional proof of the discrepancy in the 
weight of a good crop in different districts. I wish 
I had a sufficient knowledge of soils to describe ac- 
curately that of the field in which the turnips alluded 
to were grown ; I will give the beat account I can of 
it. It is a deep, rich loam, sufficiently heavy to re- 
quire draining, and sufficiently light to work freely ; 
the subsoil is clay, but laving much further from the 
surface than is general with the clay subsoils of this 
district, neither is it so tenacious, as the drains will 
not stand well without tiles. It is well suited to the 
growth of barley, clover, and beans ; for wheat it re- 
quires clay, or otherwise it grows too much straw, and 
is very kind for turnips— from this imperfect account 
your readers will judge that it is a good piece of land ; 
in fact, it has the character of being not only tbe 
best in tbe parish, but equal to any in the district. 
It has been in my cultivation only four years, pre- 
vious to which it was not indulged with manure as 
it now is, but my neighbour, who has known it for 
sixteen years, has frequently told me that he never saw 
a had crop of any kind on it. Having endeavoured 
to describe the soil on which tbe turnips grew, I 
will now add the cultivation for them. The field in 
1839 had a crop of wheat after a trefoil and ryegrass 
layer, in the previous year, mowed for hoy. 1° find 
by reference to my field book, that the stubble was 
turned in on the lltb November, (having been 
previously looked over with weeders to take out 
any speargrasa. or other weeds) ; that it was ploughed 
again (turned back) on tbe8tb February ; that in the 


beginning of April it was ploughed across and 
harrowed, and afterwards was cultivated with re- 
peated harrowings and rollings, to cleao and 
pulverize it. On the 6th of May, thirty carts, equtl 
to about twenty-five loads per acre of good farm-yard 
manure was set on. and ploughed in immediately, 
also across ; the land rolled down and left, both far 
tbe manure to incorporate, and also to encourage tbe 
growth of any annuals not destroyed by the previous 
cultivation. 

On tbe 22nd and 2Srd June, the land was drawn 
out in ten-furrow work of ninety inches, ploughed, 
rolled to keep in the moisture, and on the following 
day the seed was drilled, four rows on the tea- 
furrow ridge, the cups in the drill for each row 
being fed with different seed ; and as this part of 
the operation was done by myself, I can speak to its 
accuracy. The first and third rows were drilled 
with Skirving’s purple Swede, the second with 
Matson’s yellow, and the fourth with Matson’s 
purple ; thus, eaoh had precisely an eqnmi chance , 
because, in the next ridge when tbe drill returned, 
Matson’s were first and third, and Skirving's second 
and fourth ; the rows of turnips were twenty inches 
apart, and fifteen inches on each side of the onter 
row, to the centre of the furrow. 

The plants came up well, were carefully hoed out 
at a distance of fourteen inches from each other, and 
were afterwards borse-hoed and received tbe usaml 
summer cultivation ; they were never attacked by 
the fly, nor received any checks, except from tbe dry 
weather, which, from the nature of tbe soil affected 
them less than it did the general crop of turnips is 
the neighbourhood, and they entirely escaped the 
mildew, which in the month of September so 
seriously affected tbe early sown turnips. 

Thus, everything promised well for a great crop, 
and I consider it equal, if not superior to any I ever 
grew. The turnips were taken up in tbe first week 
in December, each row by itaelf, carefully cleaned, 
topped and tailed, so that tbe weight obtained was 
the actual amount of profitable food. I did not 
weigh an acre, but a smaller portion of tbe field, 
selecting a fair average, which, from the regularity of 
plant, I had no difficulty in doing. I confess that 
it would be always more satisfactory to bring tbe 
whole acre to the scale, but the trouble of so doing 
is great, and an average portion of it, fairly selected, 
is sufficient for most purposes. 

Tons.Cwt.Qrs.Ilrt. 


One acre of Matson's green-topped 

Swede weighed 19 2 3 12 

One acre of Matson’s purple, do.. 19 14 14 


One acre of Skirving’s purple, do.. So 11 i so 
The average weight of Matson’s two 19 8 S 8 


Short of Skirving s by 6 2 3 12 


Mr. Matson's turnips were of beautiful quality, 
the yellow-topped in particular, with which 1 worn 
prize at a local sweepstakes ; but if 1 might venture 
to give a hint to so experienced a root grower as 
Mr. Matson, 1 should say that they have been 
rather over cultivated, and have scarcely sufficient 
top ; a coarse-necked large topped turnip no oee 
would like ; but there is another extreme, and 
query if Mr. Matsou’s celebrated stock he not ap- 
proaching it I This with all due humility! 

I have not given this statement with any view of 
showing the superiority of one kind over another, 
but of proving the immense difference which mav 
exist in the produce of different varieties ; and 
chiefly also to show the still greater discrepancy 
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between a greet crop in one district, and • greet 
crop io another. 

1 bare been tedious in the details of soil, cultiva- 
tion, &c., because I am persuaded that to errors in 
the latter most the difference in crop be traced, and 
because it is on that point I wish to be instructed. 
The piece of land in question, being far above the 
average of the neighbourhood in quality, and having 
peculiar advantages as regards manure, does, I have 
little doubt, grow as much corn per acre as the land 
in Keut, on which such heavy crops of roots are pro- 
duced. Why should it not yield an equal weight of 
turnips 1 The answer, to me, is obvious ; because 
it is not properly cultivated for this crop, so as to 
call forth all its powers. I am aware that Mr. 
Matson's system of autumn cultivation is preferable, 
because it is very successfully practised en a wet 
stubborn soil near me-^snd indeed for beet is gene- 
rally adopted ; but I cannot attribute all the dif- 
ference to that. Another objeetion which will 
probably be made, I will allude to, vis., the late 
sowing ; here local experience alone can avail, and 
evidence to any extent can be produced, that on 
those lands in this district which are kind to turnips, 
you can never succeed better than to aow your 
Swedes in the middle of J une, the nearer the longest 
day the better, and your common turnips in the last 
week of the same month. On heavy soils, unconge- 
nial to the growth of roots, they are usually sown a 
month earlier. I must now. Sir, apologise for occu- 
pying so much of your apace; my object has been, 
by setting an example of exposing what 1 feel to be 
deficient cultivation, to obtain • knowledge on this 
interesting subject, and also to add my mite of in- 
formation towards settling the knotty point at pre- 
sent in dispute amongst root-growers. Believe me, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Rutncus. 

P.S. As Mr. Matson thinks roe an H apt scholar,** 
I hope, should be not have already replied to Mr. 
Tylaen's poquiries in this week's Eipreu, that he 
will take my“ rude cultivation” as his text, and I 
can assure him most honestly, that if he will teach, 
bis pupil will endeavour not to forfeit the good opi- 
nion he has expressed of bis aptitude to learn. Se- 
riously, I shall be gratified by any criticisms upon 
it, either from him, or from your Lancashire corres- 
pondent. 


Sir, — Having been struck with surprise that 
any intelligent agriculturist of the present day, 
could for a moment doubt Mr. Matson's assertion, 
that forty tons of turnips have been raised on an 
acre of his farm, I bethought me of a statement 
In my possession, drawn up some years since by 
Mr. James Gordon, one of our most spirited agri- 
culturists in this quarter, and to whom the 
country is deeply indebted for the great improve- 
ment which that gentleman effected In turnip- 
seed, after much labour and expense. Mr. 
Gordon is now upwards of eighty years of age ; 
but still takes as much interest as ever in all agri- 
cultural improvements. 

From the statement under his hand, which I 
now enclose, you will observe that fifty-four tons 
have been produced per acre ; this, however, be it 
remembered is the Scottish acre — still, allowing for 
the difference, you have a produce exceeding forty 
tons *, indeed, now-a-days, few of our farmers in 
this quarter would think forty-eight tons per Scots 
acre* (equal to forty English ), anything to brag of. 


These statements, I doubt not, will be confirmed 
by many farmers, North of the Tweed. 

Yours, most obediently, 

Amicus. 

N.B. — We subjoin this statement. 

DALE'S HYBRID-SPLENDID CROP. 

We have repeatedly called attention to Dale's 
Hybrid, a turnip which combines in a great degree 
the qualities of the Globe and Rutabaga, and are 
lad to learn that its culture is gradually extending, 
n proof of this, we make the following quotation 
from a letter just received from Sanquhar : — 

“ A gentleman in this neighbourhood has a crop of 
Dale's Hybrid, which, from the experiments already 
made, will yield a return of not leas than 25 tons per 
acre. Nothing like equalling or approaching to 
this has been known in this country. The bulbs are 
at once large and solid ; and two of them have been 
sent to Messrs. P. Lawson and Son, to be shown as 
sn agricultural curiosity." — Oumfriei Courier. The 
above is inserted in the Aberdeen Herald of 30th 
November, 1834. 

“ Gigantic turnip carried to the Scotsman Office, 
Edinburgh, and of the White Globe species, and 
afterwards deposited in Mr. Lawson’s Museum in 
Edinburgh, as a remarkable and rare vegetable 
curiosity. Dimensions of the said turnip— it 
meanres cylindrically 43 inches, and in transverse 
circumference, 58 1 inches — weight, 24 lb. 10 oz." — 
(See Aberdeen Herald of the 6tb December, 1834.) 

The following is an account of gigantic turnips, 
the produce of the farm of Drinnies, at Pitfour, of 
the Green-topped Yellow species, crop 133-1, culti- 
vated by Mr. John Murray, and originally pro- 
pagated by Mr. James Gordon, in Mains of Orrok, 
by artificial means. One turnip weighed 28lbs. 
another turnip weighed I2lb., two weighed 201b. 
each, and other two turnips weighed 191bs. each. 
The cause of Mr. Murray having ascertained the 
weight of a few of the turnips singly, was this, per 
Mr. Murray’s letter. *' A gentleman farmer in the 
parish of New Deer, observing to me that he had 
very fine turnips on bis farm, in said parish, which 
would weigh 12tbs. regretted that he had not taken 
some of them to the show at Aberdeen. I observed 
to him, that I would produce to him turnips that 
would weigh from 20lbs. to 241bs. each. He laid 
a wager that I could not. The consequence was, 
that six turnips were taken from the field, and 
weighed separately, and their weights were as 
before stated. (Signed) John Murray.*' 

And upon the I7tb day of December, 1834, the 
weight of the said field ef turnips, at Drinnies, per 
acre, was ascertained, and which amounted to 37 
tons, 15 cwt. The laud which produced this crop 
of turnips got no more than a fairallowance of dung. 

And, upon the said 17tb day of December, 1834, 
the weight of some Rutabaga, and Turnips, belong- 
ing to Mr. William Mundie, in Mains of Bruxie, in 
the district of Buchan, were ascertained, per acre, 
and found to weigh as afjter stated ; — 

Tons. Cwts. Qre. Lbs, . 


Rutabaga... 54 5 2 24 per acre. 

Red- topped yellow 

turnip 54 5 2 24 do. 

Golden Yellow tur- 
nip 46 14 1 4 do. 


Green-topped Yel- 
low Turnip ... . 52 11 1 20 do. 

The land which produced the said Rutabaga and 
Turnips, en Msiua of Bruxie, got no more than a 
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fair allowance of dang ; tod the taioipi were all 
raised frotft the now kinds, originally propagated by 
artificial means by Mr. James Gordon, in Mains of 
Orrok. Mr. Mnndie's drills were thicker than Mr. 
Murray’s drills, as 5 to 6. — The above accounts are 
accompanied with ample certificates. 

The persons who attended the measuring of the 
land, and weighing of the turnips, in the cases be- 
fore mentioned, at Drinnies and Mains of Bruzie, 
state in writing, that the turnips had lost their 
leases, and the bulbs were in some degree wasted, 
before the time of weighing the turnips. 

*' Dale's Hybrid was only brought to the perfec- 
tion which it is now said to posaees, by doubly im- 
pregnating this turnip with Rutabaga in the year 
1827 or 1828.” — (See Mr. Lawson’s printed pam- 
phlet on this subject*) 

It may be proper to state and bring into view 
some other great cropi of turnips, of the white fleshed 
varieties, propagated by the said Mr. James Gordon, 
in Mains of Orrok, bv artificial msans, which yield 
a most abundant produce on every kind of soil, and 
are particularly adapted for the thin dry gravelly 
lands on the banks of the river Dee. 

In the year 1814, George Thomson, Esq., the 
great land valuator, applied to Mr. Gordon for the 
seed of one of these white-fleshed kinds, which bn 
sowed in the lands of Mill timber of Culter, in the 
parish of Peter culter, a farm lying on the aide of 
the river Dee ; and Mr. Thomson let some sores of 
the turnips, from the seed which he procured from 
the said James Gordon, crop 1814, to two eminent 
fleshersin Aberdeen — namely Messrs. Williamson 
and Reid, at the rate of 121. sterling the acre, to be 
consumed on the farm, Mr. Thomson let part of 
this field of turnips at the rate of 25/. per aore, to be 
carried off the farm. These are much higher prices 
than is commonly paid for turnips in Aberdeen- 
shire. 

And Mr. John Stuart, a respectable and well in- 
formed agriculturist, in Nether Anguston of Culter, 
in the said pnrisb, in consequence of the prodigious 
crop raised by Mr. Thomson, applied to Mr. Gor- 
don, in Mains of Ov 'ok, for three different sorts of 
the seed of this newiy-propagated white-fleshed va- 
rieties, which Mr. Stuart sowed on his farm of 
Nether Anguston, which is thin dry soil, not far dis- 
tant from the side of the river Dee, crop 1815. Mr. 
Stuart ascertained the weight per aore of all these 
three different sorts of turnips, late in the winter of 
1315-16, ( a very aevere season) after the turnips 
had lost their leavea, and a great decline in the 
bulbs; yet the produoe was moBt extraordinary. 
One sort weighed at the rate of sixty-six tons per 
acre; another, fifty-one tons, seventeen hundred 
weight, sixteen pounds, per acre ; and the third 
kind weighed at the rate of fifty tons, eight hundred 
weight, one quarter, and twelve pounds per acre. 

The two la8t-meQtioned cases of Mr. Thomson and 
Mr. Stuart’s produce of turnips are abo supported 
by written vouchers. 

And, at a later period, Mias Wilsen of Auchin- 
eleck, in the pariah of Skene, let some acres of the 
Green-topped Yellow Turnip, one of the new varie- 
ties of turnips, propagated by the said James Gordon, 
to two respectable fleabers, to be consumed on the 
farm, at the rate of 141. sterling, per acre. 

Aberdeen, Bth Jan . Jas, Gordon. 


Sir, — Observing in your paper of January 4tb, a 
letter from Mr. Matson, adverting to the growth of a 
crop of Swede turnips on his farm, to the greet weight 
of 40 tons per acre, I cannot help making the re- 


mark that great doubt may exist in any pernon'i 
mind, as to any land being capable of producing sndi 
a crop, sad I should not have ventured to introduce 
a line into any public journal, had I not felt n joist 
interest with other agriculturists on this subject. 

Mr. Matson offers a wager of 50i., that he will 
produoe a similar weight on an acre of land this 
year ; now, the Norfolk farmers, who I may truly 
say bestow the greatest exertions to secure thia 
valuable crop, have been sadly thwarted by seasons, 
and the position of the county may act greatly against 
them, but I must add that the same uncertainty may 
exist in Mr. Matson's county , and that his confidence 
of growing a similar crop this year, may from like 
reasons, meet with disappointment. Alluding to 
Norfolk farmers, as I am possessed of land generally 
considered to be good, I suppose I must include 
myself aaaongst them, and I will pass over the 
various observations made by Mr. Mataan, of their 
not availing themselves of proper instructions to 
secure the turnip orop, and I will only add, that 1 
shell be happy to have the opportunity of partici- 
pating in Mr. Matson's extraordinary discovery of 
production on thia head, and this, possibly, msy 
only be effeoted by his consent to send me a small 
portion of his seed (which I will appoint payment 
for at any place Mr. Matson may name), and I will 
preserve it with the strictest care, and the produoe 
therefrom I will make report at a future day, 
through your valuable paper. Trustiag these few 
lines msy claim insertion therein, 1 remain, your 
obedient servant, Richard Craw&hay, JIuo. 

Rockland , Si. Alary, Norwich, 

Jen. 13th, 1841. 


TO SIH JOHN MAXWELL TYLDEN. 

Sir, — I knew that you had left the field of fame 
for patrimonial fields, and turned your good sword 
into a ploughshare; but I did not know that a part 
of the same trusty steel had been turned into a tur- 
nip-cutter, until I read the letter you did me the 
honour of addressing to me in the Mark Lent 
Express — so that in war or peace your arms are 
employed in good service. 

Nothing is more encouraging than to hear gen- 
tlemen of high standing avow their belief, that 
England can double her agricultural produce, be- 
cause nothing is more likely to hasten its realiza- 
tion. There is, indeed, much to un/earo, for pre- 
judice is a weed of early growth, with deep and 
tough roots ; so that notliiog but improving culti- 
vation will choke it, or prevent successions! crops. 
If, in answering your queries, 1 fall short of your 
expectations, it may set abler pens a-going, and that 
would be doing no small service ; as, witness the 
turnip question, which, partly in consequence of 
my giving tongue, has received more attention of 
late than ever it did, since Its formal introduction 
to boiled mutton and caper-sauce. 

1. After Wheat generally — not always. 

8. The purple-top variety for quantity and qua- 
lity ; although the common varieties are better 
suited to very poor soils, and, if not sown too 
early, will better brave the winter, and are excellent 
food for ewes and lambs. 

3. I invariably drill on the plain stirfece : I 
nevertheless think most favourably of the ridge 
system, so successfully pursued at Wye by Captain 
Davis, who has never, I believe, missed growing 
from my seed a heavy crop of Swedes. He is de- 
cidedly the most skilful and best cultivator within 
my experience or knowledge, and I have seen on 
his form the best and heaviest crops I ever saw. I 
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have often beard him aay» that he generally grows 
from 35 to 45 tons per statute acre, aud he hat 
kindly given me permission to state it publioly. 
Captain Davis’s character as a farmer stands 
high, and as a gentleman it is of the highest. 

4. Forty tons and upwards of well decomposed 
farm-yard manure (and on the burning sands a 
small quantity of bone-dust drilled in with the 
seed), the proportion of course being regulated by 
the quality and condition of the land. Everything 
I can collect to increase or improve this manure is 
thrown into the yard, well trampled by sheep and 
eattle previous to its being carted out. 

5. Varies from excessive heavy lands to a burn- 
ing sand. 

6. Wheat every other year on some land, bst I 
observe no invariable course of cropping, and I 
should be sorry to have my hands so tied up. There 
may be certain soils whereon restrictions might be 
advisable, but not, 1 think, in this part of the ooon- 
ty, where the differences of soil are so very great. 
In many cases, to be forced to adhere to a particu- 
lar rotation, would be a serious bar to improvement 
on ths part of an enterprising tenant. 

7. The weather being particularly fine after the 
last harvest, I broadshared the land for turnips, as 
well as other lands, four limes over— but this applies 
to only last year: I generally broadshare all my 
lands twice over, let them be ever so clean — well 
harrowed it, well rolled It, and then carted the 
couch grass and the roots of the stubble into a 
lump in the field to decompose, by repeated turn- 
ings, into a fine vegetable mould. The land Is then 
ploughed up very deep, and harrowed and rolled 
into such a state, as not to knead or become too 
dry. I am of opinion, that if land be in a good 
state, the less it Is ploughed the better ; the dung 
may be carted out in May or June, at all events in 
dry weather, and that the land should be put in a 
fit state for drilling in the seeds towards the end of 
June or thereaway. My purple variety does not 
require sowing so soon as the coarser sorts, for it is 
similar to the new Leicester sheep in coming to 
early maturity. 

8. From my usual heavy crop, I cart off half to 
feed In pastures and yards, the other half is fed off 
upon the land. 

9. Barley is best hereabouts, in other parts wheat 
is sown, but many farmers grow oats, where the 
soils are less kindly for barley. 

10. From ten to twenty acres ; the latter part of 

this question would be more fair to put after the 
tithes arc finally commuted. Besides it is only 
when one has the best of landlords, that it is quite 
safe to speak out on all occasions, but as I am most 
fortunate in this respect, I have no objection to say 
that I consider the average prodnee per acre to be 
from twenty-five to thirty tons. As you mention 
wheat, I have already trespassed too long on your 
patience, but if you wish it, I will state to you the 
system I adopt on my sandy lands wherein I have 
doubled and trebled my crops of wheat, and eradi- 
cated the poppy, mountain flax, yellow and blue 
huddle, three latter entirely, and the former scarcely 
one to be seen. I am, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, Rob but Matson. 

Wtogham, Jan. 15. 


ON TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES.— The 
article of Mr. BUlington on Hedgerow Timber, re- 
minds us that this is the season in which large trees 
are generally transplanted— at all events In which they 


art transplanted with success ; fer we must be allowed 
to say, that the success contemplated by the transplant- 
ers does not always attend thi* measure. The practice 
was old even in Evelyn’s time. It was revived, or 
rather perhaps brought into particular notioe by the 
late Sir H. Stewart, who, living in a cold moist cli- 
mate, possessed great advantages for performing this 
operation, so flattering to men of wealth, with effect. 
On the whole, however, we do not think it is worth 
much in England | and certainly it is of little or no 
avail in dry and warm climates like that of France. 
In nil countries it may be practised occasionally for 
extraordinary purposes ; and it has been done for some 
years past, in such a manner as to excite our utmost 
astonishment and admiration, by Mr; Barron, at the 
Earl of Harrington’s, at Elvaiton Castle, near Derby. 
Mr. Barron, like a wise man, has chiefly coniaed his 
operations to trees which spread their roots along the 
surface, and moreover which have numerous fibrous 
roots confined within a little space. He has trans- 
planted many Spruce Firs nearly 100 feet in height ; 
and scores of Yew trees from thirty feet to fifty feet ia 
height, aud from 50 to 200 years of age. Of the 
Spruce Firs scarcely any have foiled, and of the nume- 
rous Yews there is not, we believe, an instance of one 
having died. Some of them have been brought from 
tea, twenty, and thirty miles distance, with masses of 
earth containing all the roots ; aud they have been set 
oa the surface of the ground and the earth heaped up 
around them, so as to give the trees the appearance of 
standing on little hills, and not a single stoke, or rope, 
or other means has been nsed for preventing them from 
being blown over by the wind. The tall Spruce Firs 
have, however, been kept in their plaoes by guy ropes. 
In no place that we know of in England has the trans- 
planting of large trees been carried to such an extent, 
and with such complete success. Some of onr readers 
may know of other places where the same practice has 
been equally extensive and successful ; and, if so, this 
is the season of the year that they ought to let us hear 
from them.— Gardener's Gazette, No. 18. 

CURIOUS MODE OF CATCHING CROWS 
IN ITALY.— A traveller gives the following remark- 
able account of crow-shooting in Italy. — Being called 
up (says the author) early in the morning, a few days 
after Christmas, we proceeded with two servants about 
a mile from the city of Milan, and entered a large 
meadow covered with hoar-frost, when my friends con- 
ducted me to a cottage a little on one side of the mea- 
dow, where we found five or six peasants, with a good 
fire, several fowling-pieces, and abundance of ammu- 
nition in readiness. Being told that everything was 
prepared, we drank ooffee, till the peasants, who had 
left ns aaout an hour, returned and informed us we 
might proceed as soon as we pleased. We, however, 
advanced no farther than the porch of the house, where, 
aa we waited some time without the appearance of any 
crows, I was eager to fire at them, but my friend 
checked my ardour. “ Stay,” said be, they will descend 
presently, and approach so near to U9 that we may shoot 
them without trouble.” Soon after, to my utter as- 
tonishment, I observed them stop their course all at 
once, take several circuits round the meadow, and 
afterwards descend, a few at a time, upon the ground 
upon which we were waiting their appearance. Not 
knowing the secret, my curiosity still increased, espe- 
cially as I observed that the whole of them not only 
descended, but that they seemed to have stationed them- 
selves as it were in various parts of the field. But this 
was not all, for upon a closer inspection I found their 
heads were absolutely fixed in the ground, from whence 
after a struggle of some duration I saw them succes- 
sively rising, and apparently with a white cap on their 
heads, which I soon perceived to be made of strong 
cartridge paper. It was now that this comedy com- 
menced, and began to take a tragical turn : for the 
crows, to liberate themselves, putting themselves in a 
number of langhable attitudes, brought forward the 
peasants, who, clapping their hands, and setting up a 
loud cry, the motion of the crows became the most 
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confuted imaginable. Flight, if inch an awkward 
movement deserve the name, was in all directions, 
striking against each other with such force as frequently 
to bring them to the ground. It should be observed 
that the noise of their talons scratching upon the thick 
paper caps that inclosed their heads, bad no small effect . 
till in the eud, taking to our fire-arms, we were employed 
near an honr in shooting them ; at the termination of 
which I was informed by my friends that holes being 
purposely dug in the ground, and filled with paper of 
a conical form, the narrow extremities of the latter 
containing each a piece of raw meat, it was the smell of 
the meat that brought the crows to the spot. It is 
further to be observed, that the inside of this cap was 
copiously larded with bird-lime, attached so much the 
closer by the pressure of the crows' heads after the 
meat, that it was impossible for them to disengage 
themselves. 


THE EPIDEMIC AMONGST CAT- 
TLE, AND THE GROWTH OF 
TURNIPS. 

Kendal Fair, November 8th, is the time I usually 
purchase what cattle I may want to make up my 
winter feeding stock— thirty- five to forty in 
number for beef for the spring markets ; but the 
day previous to the fair being in Kendal, seeing 
the dealers drive their cattle through the town to 
pasture, I perceived several with great quantities of 
saliva falling from their mouths, and some lame ; 
I then determined to purchase none, I only 
warned about fifteen to make up my usual quantity ; 
however, the epidemic was the cause of a very bad 
market for the sellers ; and I was induced to pur- 
chase two cows, which t learned afterwards were 
taken out of a drove in a field iu which was the 
epidemic ; as a proof, fifteen were so bad that they 
could not be exposed for sale iu the market. I let 
my two continue ten dnys in some aftermath I bad 
near Kendal ; and theu, not daring to bring them 
home amongst my other cattle, I sent them by a 
circuitous route to an out-barn and cow-house, 
where was only a labourer's cow ; they continued 
there doing well, till this week, and have now 
taken the epidemic. After Kendal Fair, 1 was a 
little fearful of taking the epidemic amongst my 
cattle. I took what I considered a prudent pre- 
caution with my stock ; 1 gave all my cattle, except 
the cows in-calf, a dose of Epsom salts, the summer 
calves, 4 oz., the yearlings, f lb., and all of a greater 
age, 1 lb. each, in about three quarts to four quarts 
of luke-warm water to each pound of salts ; the 
greater quantity of water given in the salts the 
better, as the whole stomach of the animal then 
gets its effects. In about a fortnight afterwards 
I repeated the dose, but in rather less quantities ; 
roy cattle continued in excellent health till about 
the 14th December, when my favourite bull 
(Westmoreland) appeared stiff in his limbs. I 
ordered him a pound of salts, the next day his 
hind heels cracked ; they were bound up with 
common sheep’s salve, such as is used in this wet 
and mountainous district to salve the sheep with, 
which is kept as a standing stock ; it is made in 
the proportion of 16 lbs. of butter to a gallon of 
tar; the bull never blistered on his tongue or 
mouth, and was quite well in a few days ; another 
bull began about three days afterwards, with 
dreadful tenderness in his fore feet, ulcerated round 
the hoofs, and a suppuration under the heels, with 
sore mouth and blistered tongue, quitting an 
extraordinary quantity of white frothy saliva ; he 
had the same medicine given him, and is now as 


healthy as possible. I have, since the 14th of 
December, had about sixty in the disease ; those 
which had the salt#, two doses each, previous to 
taking the epidemic, suffered by far the least, and 
speedily recovered. After the two first, I gave as 
medicine to about a dozen young cattle, by re- 
commendation of a friend, the following dose ilb- 
salts, three teaspoonsful of saltpetre, four tea- 
spoonsful of ginger, and four teaspoonsful of 
carbonate of soda : this mode I discontinued ; I 
perceived it took more hold of the cattle than I 
liked, as they had it three times a day. 1 then 
continued to give them only the salts, namely : — 

1 lb. to a full grown beast, £ lb. to a yearling, and 
four to six ounces to a calf, according to size and 
constitution, and rubbiog round and between 
the hoofs the following mixture — sheep 
salve four lbs., with £ lb. red precipitate mixed 
therewith. All have done and are doing re- 
markably well, except two or three which are 
suffering from tbeir feet; these are very fat oxen, 
but are recovering fast. Some of the milch cows 
suffered in the udder, but by fomentations of warm 
water, 1 think now all are got round; and during 
the time the cows were affected, the milk was 
boiled for the calves, also for family use — but, be 
it remembered, the milk was not used from those 
which had tho udder swollen till after it was re- 
duced to its natural state. As food, the best hay 
in small quantities, sliced turnips, and also for the 
cows and fat oxen, linseed and oatmeal-gruel ; 
some of the cattle are very fond of it ; their appetite 
is generally good after the second day's illness ; 
but when the mouth and tongue are sore, it is not 
good to give them too much hay : turnips are 
better, as ruminating animals chew their cud, and 
owing to the soreness of the mouth they are pre- 
vented doing so for a few days ; above all, keep them 
clean with dry litter, wash their mouths with salt and 
water, and their feet with warm water once a day, 
previous to rubbing the sheep-salve on their feet. 
After a few of my cattle had taken the epidemic 
and promised to do so well towards recovery, I 
then felt anxious for my others taking it, and my 
wish at my home-farm has been pretty well 
realized. Fat cattle and milch cows suffer the 
most; of course the condition is reduced, but after 
ttyey get rid of it, Iain persuaded they grow very 
fast ; if a second dose is requisite, salts are a safe 
medicine. I believe many cattle have suffered by 
having too much medicine administered ; salt in 
troughs or laid before them in lumps to lick is 
desirable. I have a lot of bulls and bullocks at a 
farm about four miles distance, which have not 
yet taken it ; this severe frosty weather may be a 
means of clearing it away ; it is extremely desirable 
that the cattle sheds or houses should be well 
ventilated ; lean sheep soou recover, but fat sheep 
suffer much, and lose a deal of flesh ; salt to lick is 
useful. Pigs will take salts with their food — a 
fortunate circumstance, as they are unruly 
members to administer medicine to. 

A word respecting Mr. Matson’s turnip crops : 
he may get 40 tons on an acre, but what will his 
average be, and what proportion of turnips has be 
in proportion to his white crop ? Mr. Ogilvie, I 
know, is a first-rate turnip grower, and at the Man- 
chester agricultural meeting, I heard the weight 
he had produced ; but in awarding prizes for tar- 
nips, the quality of the soil ought always to be 
taken into consideration if merit is to be rewarded ; 
l believe Mr. Ogilvie acted strictly to the rules of the 
society. A Mr. Long talks of 60 tons an acre, in 
Scotland and he was much applauded, but by whom ? 
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I am sure not by practical agriculturists ; making 
such assertions does no good ; he had better men- 
tiou the identical place where they are growing ; 
who will believe that 30 acres in Ireland average 
50 tons an acre ; it is an old saying, that some will 
shoot with a long bow, and I think it is now veri- 
fied. A word for myself : within the last 23 years 
1 have won no less than fifteen silver cups from 
Kendal and Lancaster Agricultural Societies, for 
turnip premiums; the greatest crop I ever had 
was 37 tons the acre, and that on only a few acres 
(Swedes). I began with 10 acres, and^haveby 
degrees extended the growth of turnips to 50 acres 
and upwards. I hare turnips on all kinds of soih 
that are dry, from the Hazell loom to alluvial and 
reclaimed peat bog ; the latter will grow the great- 
est weight, but my crop altogether I believe never 
averaged 25 tons the acre, statute measure. I have 
used nearly all kinds of manure, but l will ven- 
ture to say, that if you manure your land to ex- 
cess, that you will lose more by the lodging of the 
grain crops, which follow the turnips, than you 
gain by your extraordinary turnip crop ; however, 
farmers are not very guilty of over-tilling, 
yet there are instances, where pride has 
prompted. A few solitary instances of over-pro- 
duction must not be a guide ; there is not the 
least doubt but the product of the soil may be 
such by improved cultivation, as to yield more 
than sufficient, both in bread and animal food, for 
the consumption of our increasing population ; if 
we get but remunerating prices, we can do a deal, 
but let us not go to extremes at once. See what 
Mr. Blacker has done in Ireland— see what a kind 
and generous landlord, with an intelligent and en- 
lightened agent, can accomplish on those small 
holdings, yet such a plan would never be practi- 
cably advantageous in England. Before I con- 
clude, I will give Mr. Matson this advice— not to 
bet any wagers, either as to weight of turnips or 
size ; he runs a great risk of losing both, I assure 
him ; Skirving's Swedes are bad to beat ; at Liver- 
pool agricultural meeting in 1839, Mr. Skirving 
gave me three Swedes, one weighed 271bs., one 
23 libs., and one 22ilbs. I am not aware that I 
have said any thing that Mr. Matson can be of- 
fended at; I am convinced he is a very excellent 
farmer, and I beg to conclude by wishing him 
every success. 

Mr. Editor, my fire has got low, and the clock 
near 12; it only now remains for me to say, that 
the perusal of the Mark Lane Express affords 
both amusement and instruction in agricultural 
pursuits. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Sizergh, near Kendal , Jan . 8. W. Ellison. 


The subjoined is a statement of the system of ma- 
nagement pursued by a farmer who had been 
the winner of a prize for the best cultivated farm, 
both from the Liverpool and Manchester Agri- 
cultural Societies, written by himself : — 

Premium Second for the best Cultivated 
p XBM —This farm is 160 statute acres, and when we 
inspected it, was bearing the following crops, viz., 6$ 
acres in pasture, 24 acres in meadow land, 48 mtm 
wheat after potatoes, 6J acres oats, 6§ acres clover and 
vetches used for stall feeding, 35 acres potatoes, 2 acres 
% urnips and carrots, 1 acre mangel, 3| acres orchard 
and gardens. This claimant’s customary rotation is 
potatoes, wheat and clover ; turnips are sown after 
vetches taken off in stall-feeding. This claimant has 
28§ acres clover, which he has mown for hay ; the same 
land he intends mowing a second time for hay also. 


The stock on this farm consists of 12 farm-horses, 
and in summer these are* kept in the stable on green 
food, and employed for no other purposes but culti- 
vating this farm, carrying to market and bringing 
manure. Claimant's other stock are, 7 colts, 6 dairy 
cows, 4 heifers, and 11 pigs. This farm is a light soil, 
approaching to peat, and nearly — acres of it have 
been reclaimed from a bog ; within the last 20 years, 
the whole farm has been effectually drained with tiles 
and bricks at claimant's own cost. Claimant marls 
10 or 12 acres every year, and bays never less than 
1,000 tons of horse dang, 1,000 tons of small dung, 
night soil, dec., besides boiled bones 10 tons ; these 
manures he mixes together, and applies to different 
crops, except meadow land, which is covered over every 
other year with another compost to improve the light 
texture of the soil. The wheat we taw growing is all as 
good as it could be, and these observations apply to his 
potatoe crops, his clover, oats, dec:, indeed to every 
other description of produce on this farm. The ditches 
and water courses are cleaned out annually-, and the 
fences trimmed in the neatest manner. The roads, 
gates, stiles, orchard and garden attracted the inspec- 
tor’s notice particularly, on account of their excellent 
condition. Taking claimant's farm altogether, it is 
highly complimentary to the industry, sound judg- 
ment. and enterprise of its tenant ; and we beg further 
to observe, that in oar opinion this land does not ad- 
mit of further improvement. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF LIFE AS- 
SURANCE. 

(FROM THE LONDON JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.) 

We have before observed, that the benefit of provi- 
sion, by life assurance, must be self-evident, and we feel 
it our province lo point out two principles which should 
guide all parties in assuring their lives. These are 
safety and economy . 

The large sums by way of bonus, added to the sum 
assured by some of the old offices — for instance, the 
Equitable— are so enormous, a* at onee to convince us, 
that the premiums charged by this society and other in- 
stitutions, whose rates are similar, are most unnecessa- 
rily high . The premiums charged by the Equitable 
office are, according to the law of mortality shown by 
the Northampton tables, at 3 per cent, interest, and the 
additions made to the early policies have, in some cases, 
amounted to W0 per cent. This excess of premium has 
happily now become obsolete^ and a true premium 
based upon actual experience i* offered to the public, 
at which assurances can be safely and economically 
made. t ^ 

The experience of the Equitable assurance office, and 
also the law of mortality shown by Mr. Finlayson, in 
his reports to the Hou*e of Commons, derived from 

? government life annuitants and tontines, afford data 
rom which tables are calculated, showing the true 
value of life— affording every security, and allowing the 
assurer at once the benefit of assurance, at really the 
lowest possible rate, and giving them the immediate be- 
nefit of a low premium. Other offices are established 
which require the purchase of future reduced premiums, 
by a payment for a certain number of years of p re por- 
tion ately high ones : but it appears to us that, having 
obtained the true and lowest premium, it is fairer, or, at 
least, will meet the convenience of the majority of as- 
surers, to afford them the means of at once realising the 
object of assurance at the lowest safe rate, rather than 
requiring them to purchase at a high cost, a deferred, 
and, in some cases, an uncertain benefit — as offices of- 
fering these advantages, by their rules, require that the 
assurance should have been in existence a certain num- 
ber of years before it is entitled either to bonus or re- 
duction of premium. 

[Thfs is exactly the principle upon which the 
premiums charged by the Farmers' Insurance In- 
stitution are calculated.— Ed.] 
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THE HOOSE IN CALVES. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE FARMER’S MAgAEINE. 

Sir, — With pleasure I take the first opportunity, 
through the valuable leaves of your excellent Mega- 
zine, to fulfil the request of an individual who signs 
himself ** A Norfolk Steward,” touching the treat- 
ment of the boose in calves (arising from worms in 
the windpipe) ; and also a cutaneous disease of a 
frequent occurrence in yearlingB. I will not occupy 
much space, or waste the pages of your journal uu- 
profitably, by giving a full detail of the primary 
cause of these parasites in the air passages of calves ; 
but will refer you to an ably written paper on this 
disease by Mr. Meyer, V.S.> of Newcastle, which 
appeared in a few numbers since : but I will detail 
to you the most successful method I have found in 
expelling these thread-like worms from the sir tubes 
and windpipe. In the first piste, I do not rely 
much on the internal exhibition of any medicament, 
as it must travel the round of the circulation of the 
blood before it can reach the part occupied by these 
troublesome little parasitical insects — the effect of 
which would be, either rendering the agent employed 
too inactive, or not of sufficient power to exert any 
influence when thrown out by the exhalehts of the 
air passages on them, impacted as they are, and en- 
veloped in the mucus secretions of the respiratory 
tubes. The method I have adopted for the last 15 
years with great success (and it is of a frequent 
occurrence in my neighbourhood) is inhalation — 
that is, making the animals respire or breathe cer- 
tain exhalations given off from medicinal substances 
in a state of vaporisation, whereby it comes into 
direct contact with the parts in which these little 
insectile bodies are lodged ; my first plan of proceed- 
ing is, when you have a number of calves with the 
boose (arising from worms in the windpipe) Well 
defined, and not caused from catarrh, or an inflam- 
matory action of these parts — to pour into the nos- 
trils of each, two tea-spOonsful of the following 
mixture, first elevating the nose in an horizontal 
position — sulphuric aether, 2 oz. ; rectified oil of 
amber, 1 drachm. You may occasionally vary this by 
adding, instead of oil of amber, the same proportion 
of oil of turpentine, or oil of tar; repeat this every 
second or third day for three or four several times ; 
the modus operandi'of this compound is frotn the 
heat of the nasal tube evaporating the mixture, and 
by respiration it is conveyed into the air passages. 

I have seen calves worn down to almost perfect skele- 
tons from the irritation produced from this distress- 
ing malady, yet have soon recovered from only one 
or twe applications of the before mentioned mixture. 
The second plan is that of putting any number of 
calves into a close bouse, and allow them to Inhale 
the fumes of tar or the smoke of tobacco in the 
following manner ; make a fire shovel to a dull red 
heat, enter the house in which the animals are con- 
fined, pour some tar on the hot iron gradually from 
a cup, and fill the house with the vapour of the same, 
and as soon as it excites sneezing or coughing, leave 
it off, shut the door, and confine the calves there for 
an hour; repeat this every day for several times. I 
have added also occasionally a small portion of sul- 
phur with the tar, which l think has increased its 
efficacy ; this has often in my practice proved an 
effectual cure : it is easily to be done, and of but lit- 
tle expense; sometimes, uo what you will, it is at- 
tended with only a little benefit. I have known them 
to as quickly disappear from their habitation in those 
animals as they have appeared, from some unknown 
cause. The internal medicine I am in the habit of 
administering is the spirit of turpentine mixed in 


thick gruel, in doses of one or two ounces occasion- 
ally, but my chief reliance is on inhalation. 

The cutaneous disease with which your yearlings 
are labouring under, I have frequently seen. Yoa 
have called it the ringworm ; I do not know that 
you could have called it a more apt term ; it occurs 
in various parts of the body, more especially about 
the sides of the face, neck, and shoulders ; the ap- 
pearance of the patches may be seen at some distance 
from the animal, in the form of circular and oval rings, 
having a dry branny look, thin, and nearly devoid of 
hair ; your treatment should consist of the interns] ex- 
hibition of sulphur, and daily to anoint the bald places 
with an unguent, composed of one pound of common 
tar, half a pound of hog's lard, and two[ ounces of oil 
of turpentine. Melt the tar and lard together ; when 
nearly cold, add the turpentine ; do not apply strong 
solutions of mercury — they are injurious; I have 
known animals killed by it, from being washed with 
lotions compounded of it : as the spring advances, a 
bite of good young grass will expedite the care by 
restoring the functions of the skin. I have no doubt 
of its contagious character, from its commencing 
generally with one or two, and then running through 
any number of animals confined with them; the 
bouses or sheds in which tbev are confined, I gene- 
rally have well washed with lime, as a further means 
of prevention. Can you but glean only a mite of 
information from the perusal of these few lines, it 
will afford me a pleasurable satisfaction. 1 shall be 
always ready to answer, as far as my humble abilities 
will permit, any request from any individual, through 
the means of this excellent journal, that will promote 
the interest of the agriculturist. 

I remain, yours, respectfully. 
Creditor i, Jan, 8 tk, Robert Read, V. S. 


LINSEED AND RAPESEED. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHELMSFORD CHRONICLE. 

Sir,' — U pon enquiry I And, that it is not custo- 
mary throughout your important county for formats 
to gite their milch cows linseed cake drily. The 
richness which it adds to the milk for suckling 
calves has been fully proved by some practical for- 
mers, who for some time past have adopted the sys- 
tem, as t cell as other advantages derived therefro m . 
Upon an average four pounds per day for each oow 
is found sufficient. In Holland the formers have 
for many years pursued this course ; the superiority 
of their butter in tbe London market pretty well tes- 
tifies the advantages obtained from it. In Holism!, 
also, they feed their cows to a considerable extent 
upon rope-cake, although so disagreeable in flavour; 
but this can only be accomplished by training tbe 
calves to partake of it when very young. Tbe rape- 
cake isnot allowed to improve the quality of tbe milk, 
but adds materially to quantity , which serves for 
family and other purposes. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

London , Jan, 12. A Traveller- 


Highest price of wheat in Eng- 
land, AND LOWEST PRICE ON THE CON- 
TIN ENT.— The highest annual average price of wheat 
in England since the passing ef the Corn-laws, was in 
1817, namely, ninety-four shillings per quarter. The 
lowest price, being also the average of the year, in Rus- 
sia Proper, was in 1825, nearly sixteen shillings and 
nine-pence per quarter. — Return moved for by Sir C. 
I^skwi, and ordered to be printed, 30th March, 1840. 
No. 177, Wheat . 
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GYPSUM. 

I should feel obliged to Mr. Geo. Brabyn, of 
Wadebridge, if he will give me the following par- 
ticulars, through the medium of your paper i— 

How much gypsum should be applied to a large 
farin-yard filled with cattle? and how often, to pre»- 
vent the ammonia evaporating ? In order to make the 
yard complete, I intend putting shutes to the eaves 
of the buildings, to carry the water out of the yard, 
and making a tank or reservoir in the middle of the 
yard, which lays hollow, to receive the water, which 
drains from the manure. 

How should this liquid be made effectual as a 
manure ; whether it should be put on the ground 
by a liquid manure cart when foil, or over the dung 
in the yard, or on the mixena already made in the 
fields? Whether it should remain in the tank any- 
time before taking out, or taken out of the tank as 
it fills ? And how should the tank be made to be 
large enough and convenient ? 

By Mr. Brabyn answering the above questions, 
he will greatly oblige the fanners generally, as 
there appears great ignorance among them in 
these matters \ and if anything else is wanting to 
make the farm-yard quite complete in making ma- 
nure, by |Mr. Brabyn informing us of the same, 
he will greatly oblige YoUr obedient servant, 


to HIE EDITOR OF THE FARMEa’s MACAWS t. 

Sir, — I n your number for this month is a letter 
from a “ Devonshire Farmer/* referring to ray 
letter, addressed to you, of the 14th Of November 
last, requesting me to inform him, through the 
same medium, how he should make gypsum* I 
would say in reply that, though easy made, it is 
much more economical to buy it in London, as it 
occurs in nature (at 38s. per ton, as advertised in 
your Magazine,) than to make it ; yet I will in- 
form your correspondent, to the best of my abili- 
ties, how it may be easily made. 

Let him take l&Olbs. of pounded chalk, put it in 
a vessel capable of holding six or eight times the 
quantity, pour upon it 3001bs. of water, then take 
lOGlbs. of sulphuric add, and pour upon it at seve- 
ral different times, say eight or ten, till the whole 
is poured in. He can best judge the length of 
intervals between the pourings in by the slackening 
of effervescence. (Here the cb&lk is in excess, 
for we can hardly suppose it to be pure carbonate 
of lime, and it is more economical for it to be in 
excess than the acid.) After this is done, let it 
stand three or four days, stirring it once a day ; 
then let k it settle down, and pour off the water, 
and yon will have 1721be. of gypsum, mixed with 
501bs. of chalk or other earths. If chalk cannot 
be got, limestone, broken small, will produce the 
same results ; but I think it advisable to leave the 
liquid a little longer on it, Or easier still would be — 
to take 841bs. of new burnt lime, put it in a vessel 
and pour water upon it as before ; as soon as 
slaked, pour all the acid upon it at once— there will 
be no effervescence here — stir it up s let it settle 
down, and it is done. Here you will have 1721bs* 
of gypsum as before, mixed with 281bs. of caustic 
lime and other earths, which the original limestone 
contained. But the produce of this last method 
will not do for the purpose mentioned in my 
letter of the |14th of November, as It contains 
caustic lime, which is injurious to all animal ma- 
nures, I hope this %oill he perfectly understood* 


I know it is a custom with landlords in some 
parts of Cornwall and Devon, to bind their tenants 
to carry a certain quantity of burnt lime on their 
estates when they prepare for tillage, without re 
ference to how it is to be used ; but if they would 
consider its chemical action , they would also bind 
them not to mix it with animal manures. 

As carbonate of lime is a necessary constituent 
of the soil, if it does not already exist in sufficient 
quantity, it must be carried ; and .the most con- 
venient method of reducing it to a pulverulent 
form is by burning : yet we should be cautious 
not to apply it to manures, nor to the soil, if the 
farm he in a high state of cultivation, till it be 
returned to its carbonated state. Caustic lime is 
valuable only to peaty lands, and such as contain 
a superabundance of inert vegetable matter* This 
latter part will appear irrelevant to the answer, 
yet I thought it might not be out of place. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Gregory Brabyn. 

Wadebridge^ Jan.S, 1841. 


THE EPIDEMIC. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — With the assistance of Mr. Skellett’s excel- 
lent work, I have some time been my own medical 
practitioner on my cattle, and as I have just bad to 
contend with the prevailing epidemic through all my 
stock, I think it right to add my small experience to 
that of others of far greater weight, and if all would 
Contribute the results, however trifling, they might 
lead to some important conclusion. The disease 
first made its appearance with me in some stock I 
had sent to a distant agricultural exhibition ; I could 
not trace it ns proceeding fVom coming in contact 
with infection, nor do I tnink such was the case ; 
from atmospheric or other causes not within our 
comprehension, there is undoubtedly a predisposi- 
tion to the malady, and either fatigue or cold, or 
whatever tends to debilitate the system, will bring it 
into action, and I cannot avoid thinking the idea that 
it is conveyed through the country by infected cattle 
being moved from one part of the kingdom to another 
is erroneous, but there is no doubt that the fact of 
their being driven long distances is calculated to 
produce it, and of course will be likely to infect 
others that are in a state to take infection, which is 
not always the case. A neighbour whose land joins 
mine had the distemper last spring, ; my cattle, from 
the fences being in a bad state, repeatedly got in 
amongst his that were suffering, and never took 
the complaint ; I attributed their escape, at that time, 
to their being in excellent condition and full of health. 
My stock as I suppose in all instances were first 
affeoted with lameness, which continued for a day 
or two before the mouth and tongue participated ; 
these were attended with general febrile symptoms, 
but with no indication of active inflammation ; under 
these circumstances I administered a simple tonic 
with the aperient, thinking it would have a favour- 
able influenee on the digestive organs. I gave the 
following in linseed gruel : — 

1 lb. Salto. 

4 os. Sulphur. 

1 Nitre. 

1 Gentian. 

1 ^Ginger. 

In several cases this was sufficient, in those that 
did not readily yield to this dose after its operation. 
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I thought it desirable to use means likely to act on 
the skiu, and at the same time stimulate healthy 
secretions in the stomach and bowels, in order to 
accomplish this, I gave — 

4 oz. Sulpber. 

1 Nitre. 

1 Gentian. 

1 Ginger. 

£ Castile Soap. 

1 dram Opium. 

2 Camphor. 

And in one severe case, I added to the above a few 
grains of Emetic Tartar, and I think with advan- 
tage ; these remedies effected a speedy recovery. I 
must not however attribute convalescence entirely 
to the means used, as 1 hear some persons have 
escaped fatal consequences without taking any means 
to relieve the disease. I certainly cannot coincide 
with this plan, believing it always desirable to as- 
sist nature where we can, and the more so in these 
particular cases, as although the complaint is seldom 
fatal, it may leave very unpleasant traces behind it, 
and wherever there exists any latent tendency to 
disease it will bring it into action. I lost one calf 
with the murrain during its progress through my 
stock, which is a malady I never was troubled with 
before, and I do not think it wonld have shown it- 
self now, had it not been aroused by the other dis- 
order acting on the system. As a further proof of 
this tendency in the epidemic, I may mention that 
one of my cows, which a long time since had reco- 
vered from inflammation in the udder, has now a 
return of it in a more violent degree ; the neighbour 
of mine I have before alluded to, lost two cows dur- 
ing its attack on his stock with inflammation of the 
lungs ; no doubt in these eases there was latent in- 
flammatory action existing in the constitution, which 
was brought into active operation by the cause I 
have assigned ; under such circumstances it must be 
important to clear the system of the poison as spee- 
dily and effectually as possible. 

Yours truly, 

Edwd. Bowly. 

Eddington, Cirencester, Dec . 26. 


Sin,— As your correspondent *• W. Karreck” has 
requested some of his brother farmers to answer cer- 
tain queries named in bis letter, I beg to subjoin the 
following statement, from which be can draw such 
inferences as occur to him on reading it. 

On the 6th of November last I purchased at Mid- 
dlebam Moor SO Highland heifers ; they had been 
summered on a very, high moor in the vicinity, and 
only travelled twenty miles to the fair. I put them 
into the hands of a tried and trusty driver to take 
home, giving him strict orders not to lodge them in 
any gross in which other cattle had been. I fully 
believe he strictly obeyed ray orders, and brought 
them safely home (90 miles) on the evening of the 
10th. I put them in pasture by themselves, and had 
them frequently looked at. On the 14th, one of them 
was observed to be in what Mr. Karreck very pro- 
perly calls the “ hot fit.'* I imroediatelv gave the 
animal a strong purging drink, washed her mouth 
( which was slightly blistered) and her feet (which 
were not at all affected)with astringents, and shut her 
in a large open shed, with plenty of dry bedding. 
On the following day ten more were brought home 
with a 41 sick ticket,'* and during the three following 
days all the others arrived under similar circumstan- 
ces. They were all treated in the manner before des- 


cribed, care being taken to keep them warm and dry. 
To four of them only I had to administer food in the 
form of gruel and only one remained long in haod with 
bad feet. I began to turn the healthiest of them out to 
pasture on the fifth day after the outbrake of the 
disease and continued turning them out daily until 
the tenth day, when all'except two were cured; one of 
these had a dreadfully ulcerated mouth, and the other, 
aa before mentioned, with bad feet. These two were 
three weeks under the " Hospital Surgeon," and 
were then restored to their former companions per- 
fectly cured . They have up to this time continued in 
a very healthy state ; they were however excessively 
reduced in condition, although I consider them to 
have had the disease in a very mild form. One 
thing I would remark — one of the heifers al- 
though never separated from the rest, did not take 
the complniot. I should state that the mouths 
and feet of the diseased animals were regularly 
washed with lotions every morning until perfectly 
cured and in no case was bleeding resorted to, nor were 
the purging drinks given mere than twice, and in 
the greater number of cases one only was found suffi- 
cient; warmth, and frequently repeated additions of 
dry bedding, greatly accelerated in my opinion their 
recovery. 

The man who attends the milking cows on the 
farm, attended these sick cattle constantly, but the 
cows have hitherto escaped the disorder, and cattle 
which were in fields adjoining the one in which 
the Highlanders were first attacked have all escaped 
the complaint. 

A great number of milk cows in this neighbour- 
hood have during the last summer been subject to 
this disorder, but it is remarkable that those animals 
which have bad tar rubbed over their faces and fore 
legs at intervals, have, with eery few exceptions, 
remained healthy. 

To the use of tar as above described,! attribute 
the safety of my milk cows ; for, as I before stated, 
the same person attended both the well and the sick 
cattle. I have heard tar as a preventive much ridi- 
culed, and perhaps deservedly so, but until we are 
in a condition to disprove its usefulness, possessing 
already evidence of its apparent efficacy, I think we 
should display more wisdom were we to turn our 
attention, and call that of men of science to the fact, 
thereby perhaps detecting the cause , which if once 
clearly established, the disorder would soon give way 
before the veterinary skill'&t the present day in prac- 
tice. 

You will observe, Sir, I have not answered Mr. 
Karreck's queries in the precise order in which they 
stand, nor have I the least pretension of throwing any 
new light on a subject already so ably discussed, 
but as his aim appears to be directed to the acquisi- 
tion of facts on which to found correct data, 1 trust 
you will excuse the loose manner in which I have 
strung together the few in my possession. And if ia 
the exercise of your excellent judgment you do not 
deem my communication sufficiently interesting, you 
can replenish your fire with it, a ifyte perhaps pro- 
ductive of more real usefulness in this very severe 
weather, than its publication would probably be. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Lyme Cheshire . C. R. Beadt. 


We are requested to state that Sir Thomas 
Gooch, Bart., has consented to act as Honorary 
Director of the Farmer’s Insurance Institulioo for 
the cQunty of Suffolk. 
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THE TURNIP QUESTION. 

TO MR. MATSON. 

Sir, — I request you to accept my thanks for the 
answers you have given to the questions I pro- 
pounded, and for the handsome manner in which 
you prefaced them ; but I fear that I am about to 
verify the old adage, “ the more you get the more 
you want,” for I must still ask you one or two 
questions more; and I do this the more readily 
from the handsome offer you have made, to afford 
every information in your power. 

As your^average growth of turnips appears to fall 
considerably short of that which you have said you 
can grow, namely, 40 tons per acre, will you have 
the kindness to state — 

1. Whether such a large crop is owing to a more 
expensive cultivation ? or, 

2. To a superior soil than the average soil of your 
farm? and 

3. If the crop is produced by a superior and more 
expensive method, what is that method ? or 

4. If owing to a superior soil, what is the nature 
of the soil ? 

I have asked these questions with a two-fold 
view: the first, to ascertain whether the expense 
may not be greater than the return; for it may 
happen, as in fatting beasts for show, where in a 
great many instances, if a balance was struck, we 
should find that such experiment may be carried 
too far, because I consider that the great object of 
a farmer is to obtain the largest profit at the smallest 
cost, for a continued series of crops. The second is 
suggested by your remarks relative to a certain 
course of crops ; for I think we are too much bound 
down by custom in this respect, and that instead 
of making the land subservient to our crops, we 
should make our crops subservient to our land ; 
but understand me — I do not think that it will do 
to work haphazard ; on the contrary, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for a good farmer to have such an 
arrangement regarding crops, that he may always 
be prepared beforehand. But we know that there 
is scarcely any district— nay, any farm of 300 acres, 
that has not some variety of soil ; and one of the 
improvements which we require — an improvement 
you seem to have discovered and practised — is so 
to arrange our crops, that on each variety of soil 
such crops should be grown as may be found by 
experience to be best suited to it : and this, i 
think, will be one of the first steps towards 
** doubling the present produce of the country.” 

You are kind enough to say that, if I wish it, you 
will explain your method of growing good crops of 
wheat on your “ burning sands.” I certainly do 
wish it ; because, from my previous avocations, I 
have yet much to learn, and any hint from so 
able a master will be welcome and valuable. 

Believe me, yours, truly obliged, 

Jan . 21*f, 1841. John Maxwell Tylden. 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I f you think the following statement of 
facts of the smallest value in the turnip question, 
it is much at your service. 

A field of 4 A. 1 r. 26 1*. of a yellow sandyish clay 
soil, of which bricks have been made, was in 1836 
clover, in 1837 wheat, yielding of the New Red 
Norfolk, or Hicklings, at the rate of 10 sacks per 
acre, and of Chidhams at the rate of 7 sacks per 
acre. The stubble was ploughed, and trifolium in- 


carnatum sown, which was fed oil* by sheep. A fair 
crop of red round turnips followed in 1838. Then 
it was sown with seven varieties of wheat, of which 
Colonel Le Couteur’s 8 Trit. Koelin, or White 
Downy, yielded at the rate of 10 sacks per acre in 
1839. As soon as the wheat was carried the field 
was under-drained, and as fast as the draining was 
finished, the stubble, after having been weeded of 
the polygonum persicaria and aviculare, and of the 
stinking may-weed, was ploughed in deep, and so 
the field remained until March 23, 1840, when it 
was cross-ploughed, harrowed, rolled, drag-har- 
rowed, and then dressed, at the rate of less than 
six loads per acre, with dang from one of Coke’s 
“ Norfolk pressed pies” made in the field, and the 
dressing ploughed in April 26. This was on the 
eastern half of the field. On the western half, after 
the rolling, half a load per acre of turf ashes was 
spread, and then the ground stirred nine or ten 
inches deep with a machine like Biddell’s scarifier, 
only neater and simpler, and then the dung was 
ploughed in. The field, being as fine as an onion- 
bed, was sown, May 25, broadcast, with R. Matson’s 
purple-topped Swede, got directly from himself. 
It was twice hoed, leaving above twelve inches be- 
tween the plants, and afterwards hand-weeded of 
the polygonum persicaria. On Nov. 12, a rod on 
the western half was measured, and the turnips 
being topped and tailed were weighed, and found to 
amount to 4001bs., being at the rate of 28 tons, 
11 cwt. 1 qr. 201bs. the acre; and this notwithstand- 
ing they were mildewed Aug. 8, probably from being 
sown so early, and that some of them were going in 
the middle. On the eastern half of the field the 
turnips are neither so thick nor so large, but are 
sounder, and fifty of the largest weighed 249$lbs., 
and the produce of a rod measured and weighed 
yesterday, amounted to 3241bs., or at the rate of 
23 tons, 2 cwt. 3 qrs. 12lbs. per acre. Between 78 
and 90 West Down wethers have been feeding ou 
the field since Oct. 20, and have done very well, and 
there is a month’s feed still. 

In the next field, which is not drained, a rod of 
the yellow Swede was measured, and the produce 
weighed Jan. 2, 1841, and yielded 300lbs., or at the 
rate of 21 tons, 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 81bs. the acre. 

An Experimentalist. 

Cobham , Surrey , Jan . 21, 1841. 


Sir, — Seeing no good reason that the humblest 
pens should not accept your invitation in the “ Mark 
Lane Express” of the 18th instant, to contribute 
such facts as come within the writer’s own practical 
knowledge, and bearing on “ the turnip question” 
now in vogue, I place at your service as much of the 
following as you think will augment, by ever so 
small a tittle, the “ amount of evidence ” you seek 
for ; although I fear that mine will not go further 
than to show that in one case, unsparing intercul- 
ture does, of itself, greatly increase a growing crop; 
leaving room for inference that the result has beeu 
sweetened by more than a proportionate increase in 
the returns. 

June 6th, 1840, I began to sew nine acres, (after 
wheat) with Mr. Matson’s purple-top Swede, in fur- 
rows|twelve to the rod on three acres, and ten to the 
rod on six acres, all in one field of stiff clayev land, 
which holds water like a pan, and into which one 
sinks above ankle-deep after heavy rains ; very short 
and rich farm-yard manure was put on, in baulk, at 
the rate of twenty-six loads per acre. The whole 
had been ploughed in Dec. 1839, 

M 
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In due time the plants were thinned out ten inches 
apart in the row. Those in the ten furrow rods ' 
came up the strongest, and kept a-head for awhile ; 
but were overtaken and beaten by the twelve-furrow 
rods, in consequence. of tbe latter being hand hoed 
three times, instead of being thinned as the ten fur- 
row rods were, three times also. 

The plant was struck for a few days, and perhaps 
never entirely recovered from the diseases which 
stunted or destroyed almost every other for miles 
around. My crop excited attention in all its stages, 
and on coming to maturity, its weight was estimated 
by different experienced farmers so variously as to 
surprise me, who am young at farming, more than a 
little. One laid it at [20, others at 30, and one at 
40 tons per acre, to say nothing of intermediate cal- 
culations. 

Having determined to sell half, I measured an 
average -looking perch, with more than common pains; 
for it has often occurred to me, that by measuring in 
both outside rows and each extreme end of the perch, 
growers do sometimes deceive themselves, and un- 
intentionally mislead others. 

In weighing I did not go to a greater nicety than 
to regulate my deal witn purchasers on the give- 
and-take principle, not foreseeing that I should 
ever feel inclined to speak in print on the subject. 
The produce, as well as I can judge, was 23 tons 
per acre. 

From the random guesses above mentioned, you 
will admit that it is not easy to give the average crop 
of tbe neighbourhood, as you require ; nor is it very 
pleasant to make comparisons, yet I venture to say 
that there was a very great difference between my 
crop, and that in an adjacent field (sown also witn 
Matsonian purple-tops), belonging to an out-going 
tenant ; for, if I may so express it, he grew apple- 
dumplings, whilst I grew plum-puddings. 

You complain that, with two or three exceptions, 
turnip growers maintain a “ dogged silence,’* but, 
acquiescing in your observations with regard to the 
improving understanding between landlord and 
tenant, let me remind you that there is, everywhere, 
a co- landlord, who, nowhere, is more talkative about 
the expenses of growing heavy crops, than he is of 
tbe net proceeds, accruing to him in the shape of 
small tithes. ' 

Should you deem this homely trifle admissible, I 
beg you will freely point out the defective parts of 
it, for tbe guidance of many who feel heartily willing 
to appear, with their separate mite of information, 
amongst your minor correspondents, who stand in 
need of a little patient training from you, who must 
know that it is not easy for us small fry to clearly 
put, in a few words, the simplest details in husban- 
dry. — I am, &c., Hand-Hoe. 

Jan. 21, 1841. 


Sir,— I am afraid you will think me becoming 
troublesome, but in the hope that you will excuse and 
accept me this time, I sit down to communicate a few 
more remarks on turnip husbandry, and other matters 
connected with general cultivation ; but in the firet 
place, let me correct your published report of the farm 
management which had successfully competed for 
the Manchester Agricultural Society’s prise, and the 
Liverpool Society’s prize also.* In your paper 
of the 11th current, it is stated that the course of 
management as detailed was written by the occupier. 
This you will find not to be the case ; by referring more 
minutely to the manuscript I sent, you find that the 

• Prize first for the best cultivated farm, as tenant and 
occupier. 


farm iu question is in the occupation of a mere prac- 
tical man, one who commonly holds his own plough, 
and could scarcely give a written descriptioo of his own 
course of husbandry. Now a few lines on turnip cul- 
ture, referring to tbe given weight of crops 1 had in- 
spected, and which you obligingly published; you say 
that these being grown purposely for competition must 
not be regarded as a sample of general crops, but rather 
like prize fed oxen, as compared with the ordinary fat 
cattle sold in Smithfield market. Now. Sir, this is a 

{ dausible comparison, and yet a very wide difference, 
or the turnip nobby will pay for his corn ; I will not 
say so much for prize-fed oxen. Allow roe a little more 
space and I have done. We read that bone dust, and 
also lime are found injurious to some soils, but this is a 
circumstance which never yet came under my observa- 
tion ; notwithstanding I have for some yean traversed 
a great part of the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire 
upon a mission of inquiry, to determine the usefulness 
of bones as manure, also the same in respect to lime. 
I certainly have seen some lands much more improved 
than others by an application of either of the substances 
named. This has been the case in lands of different 
mixtures, and indeed of the same apparent character. 
Thus I have seen tenacious soils improved six times their 
original value by one top-dressing of bones ; I have also 
seen soils of like character, whereon equal quantities 
have been used, not benefited to half the same purpose. 
Similar results have come under my observation where 
bones have been tried on light land, but I have never 
seen or heard of any case in my district where land 
had been made less productive either by bones or lime. 
Therefore, Mr. Editor, if yon, or any of your intelligent 
readers, will give publicity to an instance, stating under 
what circumstances, and to what extent land has been 
injured by the substances in question, I shall feel much 
obliged for the information. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

A Lancashire Agriculturist, 

near Manchester. 


THE TURNIP CONTROVERSY. 

Believing that our columns cannot be better occu- 
pied than in pursuing the discussion qf the 4i Turnip 
Question/' we shall offer no apology for again re- 
curring to it at some leugth. We hire not yet 
obtained such an atnount of evidence a* bad 
hoped to have received ere this, but we sl\U feel a 
confidence that we have readers in every county in 
England who will not suffer such an important 
and interesting question to remain undeO&ed, 
merely because they will not trouble tbemsf^res 
to put pen to paper. A long and laboured com- 
munication is not needed ; all that is required^ 
a brief, plain statement of tbe actual quantityX 
grown upon some occasion, when proper means \ 
were taken to ascertain the weight accurately, and of 
the relation which that particular crop bears to tbe 
average crops of the farm and neighbourhood, 
assuming, as to the last point, that the land in tbe 
district is fairly cultivated. We are well aware of 
the old prejudice existing in the minds of many 
farmers, against communicating *to their landlords 
the amount of produce which could be raised 
upon the land, lest it should induce them to in- 
crease the rent. This prejudice is fast disappear- 
ing. Landlords and tenants have been alike 
ignorant of their own real interests, and we much 
doubt whether, if the spirit of feZ/limprovement, 
which is now extending itself throughout the 
country, shall continue to advance with vigour, 
the tenant will not take the lead, and force the 
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landlords into a better system of management of 
their estates. With some noble exceptions, where 
extensive landowners are assisted and will be ad- 
vised by an intelligent agent, the conditions of 
letting far ms, as regards cultivation, and the cus- 
toms, as between outgoing and incoming tenants, 
are such as no skilful and spirited farmer of the 
present day would submit to. It is, however, 
gratifying to know that the interests of landlord 
and tenant in respect to each other are better un- 
derstood, and that the shyness, and even hostility, 
which in many cases existed, are now giving 
way to better and kindlier feelings. As regards 
the “ Turnip Question,*' however, from which we 
have somewhat digressed, the prejudice to which 
we have adverted cannot have the effect of sealing 
the lips of the tenant farmer ; it should rather 
have the contrary effect. An assertion is made 
that from forty to forty-five tons of Swede turnips 
per English acre can be grown, and although it is 
not slated in terms, still it has been inferred in a 
manner which cannot be mistaken, that by some im- 
proved system of cultivation the general crop of 
the country may be made to reach that average ; 
and yet it is well known that the average growth 
at present does not reach twenty-five tons per acre. 
Here, then, we have Kent against all England — 
aye, and Scotland too ; yet weeks have passed, 
and, with two or three exceptions, the turnip- 
growers have maintained a dogged silence, and not 
a voice has been heard from the best turnip counties 
in England. Were a judge called upon to 
decide in the present state of the evidence, but for 
a circumstance which we shull notice hereafter, his 
decision must be in favour of the forty to forty- 
five tons of Swedes per acre. In our remarks 
upon this subject, on the 4th and and 11th of this 
month, we adverted to a statement made by Mr. 
Long, at the meeting of the Chippenham Agricul- 
tural Society, that sixty tons per acre had been 
grown in Scotland. As soon as our remarks met 
his eye, Mr. Long very kindly favoured us 
with a communication on the subject, in which 
he says that the statement he made was founded 
upon the recollection of what he had seen in Scot- 
land some six or seven years ago, on the estates 
of gentlemen, whose names he mentions, and who 
are well known to the agricultural world as the 
first farmers of the day, and also upon the faith of 
answers to his enquiries as to the weight of the 
emps which he saw. Mr. Long states, however, 
that he never saw any crop weighed, and therefore 
cannot say of his own knowledge whether the 
weight were sixty, fifty, or forty tons per acre. The 
following remarks in Mr. Long's letter bear so 
strongly upon the question, that we trust he will 
excuse our giving them here ; — 

“ I certainly have ie$n such crops of turnips there, 
as I never saw in any part of this country, and have 
always attributed it to the ridge system, which they in- 
variably adopt. Dumbartonshire is a county with 
which I am much connected, and on examining the crops 
of turnips in shooting over the ground, I have frequently 
asked the question as to the calculated weight, and the 
answer has often been as much as sixty tons per aere. 
Yoa are, no donbt, aware of the very large quantity of 
manure applied, viz., sixty cart loads, about a ton 
each, of good manure, which they usually obtain from 
Glasgow at 4s. per cart-load, ana, in addition, lime, to 
the amount of about 31. per acre, making altogether an 


expenditure of 15/. per acre for manure ; but they have 
leases of nineteen years, and consider that by so doing, 
they get their land into good heart for their turn. I 
am speaking now of tenants, and as the result of such 
expenditure, I have known eighteen sacks of wheat (per 
Scotch acre) to be produced the farm round. This 
would astonish some of your readers, but I saw it on 
the termer's books after the corn had been thrashed and 
Sent to market." 

This statement upon the weight per acre, simply 
resolves itself into this, — an “ opinion of the pro- 
bable weight of the crop per Scotch acre, given upon 
mere observation, untested by weighing, including 
tops and tails, and raised upon land in the highest 
possible state of cultivation, on which manure, at an 
expense of 15/. per acre, may have been applied/' 
Mr. Long’s statement is, however, strongly sup- 
ported by a communication from a correspondent 
at Aberdeen, who signs himself u Amicus," and 
who has given us his name and address. He says — 
“ few of our farmers in this quarter would think 
forty tons per English acre much to brag of. These 
statements, I doubt not, will be confirmed by 
many farmers North of the Tweed." We trust 
that the appeal we made to our readers North of 
the Tweed, a fortnight since, and which we now 
repeat, will not be made in vain. “ Amicus" en- 
closed a printed statement, headed “ Dale's 
Hybrid," the perusal of which we earnestly recom- 
mend to our readers. From this statement it ap- 
pears, setting the “ Hybrid" and other sorts out of 
the question, that upwards, of fifty-four tons per 
acre of Swedes were grown in December 1834, 
upon land which u got no more than a fair allow- 
ance of dung !** Now, fifty-four tons per Scotch 
acre, would be about forty- five tons per English 
acre, and it is pretty clear from the observations 
afterwards made, that they were weighed with tops 
and tails, which, we should estimate, at a rough 
guess, not less than nine tons per acre ; thus re- 
ducing this extraordinary crop to about thirty-six 
tons yeracre. We have, moreover, no account in 
what manner the measuring and weighing took 
place, a most important, but, too frequently m- 
aecurately performed operation, in ascertaining the 
weight of a standing field of turnips. We refer 
with much pleasure to the letter of our friend 
“ Rusticus” in this paper, / in which he ac- 
curately details an experiment made for the pur- 
pose of testing the merits of the seed of different 
growers, and at the same time ascertaining the 
weight per acre. His figures, it will be seen, fell 
far short of the extraordinary crops to which we 
have now, and heretofore alluded. Of the corres- 
pondents whose communications upon this sub- 
ject are now before us, there is but one other to 
which we deem it necessary to advert, namely, 
that of Mr. Matson himself, the originator of this 
important discussion. 

It afforded us much pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity of giving insertion, last week, to a letter from 
Sir J. Tylden, Bart., addressed to Mr. Matson, 
and containing ten important questions, clear and 
satisfactory replies to which cannot fail, if Mr. 
Matson’s system by which he is enabled to grow 
forty to forty-five tons of Swedes per acre be new 
and unknown, to confer invaluable benefit upon 
tbe whole agricultural community. Mr. Matson 
has responded to the call of Sir J. Tylden, and his 
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answers to the] queries will be found in another 
part of this paper. 1 pass over the answers to the 
nine first queries, and come to the tenth and 
last. “ How many acres of turnips do yon 
generally sow, and what do you consider to be the 
average quantity grown ?” [Answer — “ From ten 
to twenty acres, and 1 consider the average pro- 
duce , per acre , to be from twenty five to thirty tons 
per acre. 99 We know not what our readers may 
think but we are of opinion that Mr. Matson 
has answered himself. 

We trust, however, that the subject will not be 
suffered to rest here, we still hope to receive further 
information from correspondents ; but, above all, 
we earnestly entreat the attention of Farmers’ 
Clubs to this question. Farmers’ Clubs are 
established in different places throughout the whole 
country, from North to South, and from East to 
West, although more thickly in some districts than 
in others; a noble opportunity now offers for 
proving the value of these institutions, by each 
making arrangements, through some of its mem- 
bers, for trying experiments on the growth of 
turnips in the ensuing season. An accurate ac- 
count should be kept of every step ; the prepara- 
tion of the land, the nature and quantity of 
manure applied, the time when sown, the man- 
ner of sowing, the cultivation during the growth, 
&c. The report should also set forth the nature of 
the preceding crops, the character of the soil, and 
such other details as a mature consideration will 
suggest. If such a course were adopted, even by 
some two or three members of each of the Farmers’ 
Clubs in England, now numbering upwards of 
fifty, what a valuable body of information would 
be obtained on this all-important subject. Five 
hundred thousand pounds embarked in experi- 
mental farms in different parts of the country, 
would not produce a result half so satisfactory. 
We have ever been most sanguine in our expecta- 
tions of the good results which may be produced 
through the medium of Farmers’ Clubs, and we 
now most earnestly # entreat the members of all to 
take this question into their serious consideration. 
— Mark Lane Express . 


LORD WESTERN'S SYSTEM OF 
DRILLING. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE CHELM8FORD CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — In your Chronicle of the week before last, 
you have given insertion to a long letter from 
Lord Western, the main object of which seems to 
be, to press upon the fanners, as he has done on 
several previous occasions, his views and opinions 
in favour of a large quantity qf seed, and widp 
drilling , for wheat ; and, as a long time must ne- 
cessarily elapse before the return of the wheat- 
sowing season, it may be well to invite discussion 
upon so important a matter from your experienced 
and practical readers ; so that if his lordship's 
views are proved to be correct they may be more 
widely disseminated, and on the contrary, if they 
shall bo found untenable, and not founded on 
sound principles, they may be abandoned in time 
to prevent individual and public loss. 

The enquiry as to the quantity of seed neces- 


sary for a given space of ground, is first of all an 
important one for the public. The difference of a 
bushel, or even half a bushel per acre, is a mo- 
mentous affair in a country depending upon im- 
ports for a considerable proportion of its bread \ 
and it really does seem to me that his lordship's 
statement, unsupported as it is by comparative 
trials, is anything but conclusive. 

His reasons for nine-inch drilling , with so large a 
quantity as three bushels per acre , are even less 
satisfactory, because they are opposed to all re- 
cognised and well known laws of vegetable life, as 
well as to the every-day experience of the farmer. 
If the precise number of plants, for a given space, 
could be got at, the skilful cultivator would look 
for success from their being placed as separate as 
possible, that they might each and separately 
draw from the soil and air the nourishment neces- 
sary for their perfection. His lordship's reason 
for crowding wheat plants together would apply 
to other plants as well, and it is quite unnecessary 
for me to describe what would be the result. 

The only circumstances which, in my opinion, 
admit of a maximum quantity of seed , are those in 
which the land is highly cultivated, and where the 
soil is largely mixed with manure fitted for the in- 
tended plant; for the soil can only promote 
growth or mature seed, in proportion to the 
quality and quantity, and of its nourishing proper- 
ties. I know that his. lordship's plan has been 
tried by other farmers, and found wanting ; bat I 
shall content myself by adducing the following 
testimony against it, and which may be found in 
the third part of the English Agricultural Society's 
Journal. 

The rigid accuracy of Mr. Robert Dixon no one 
who knows him will be inclined to question, or 
that he is a first-rate farmer, and desirous on all 
occasions to give information or to answer any 
enquiries. His comparative (and without compara- 
tive facts we canuot arrive at satisfactory conclu- 
sions) experiments between wide and narrow 
drilling are as follows : — 

Trial of narrow and wide drilling of wheat sown 
on the 16th of October, 183d : — the quantity of 
land drilled was 3 roods and 37 poles, half of 
which was drilled with 13 rows on a stetch lu feet 
wide, the other half with 19 rows on the stetch, 
the land being divided into four stetches. The 
same quantity of seed was used, viz., at the rate 
of three bushels per acre, which produced, from 
the 

BUS. PKS. ST. LBS. 

10 rows, 348 sheaves.. S3 15 weighing (net) 106 S 

13 rows, 374 sheaves. . 31 OJ weighing (net) 08 8 

Difference, bushels, 2 1 stones, 10 0 

Here is a fact, carefully and clearly brought be- 
fore public notice, telling against his lordship's 
practice by no less than four bushels and a half an 
acre . It shows also, that by both ways Mr. Dixon 
produced a good crop ; and I have no doubt that 
during the eight years of his lordship's stated 
wheat crops, Mr. Dixon could furnish a much 
higher average, not only of wheat but other grain. 
I am rather surprised that his lordship should de- 
cry what he is pleased to call petty experiments on 
the part of young farmers. It is natural to aim at 
distinction, and if failure more frequently occurs 
than success, still inquiry and perseverance are 
the basis of all improvement — schemes seldom 
benefit themselves, but they frequently clear away 
the rubbish which encumbers the road to know- 
ledge, and make the path easier for those who 
follow. 
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The late Sir Humphrey Davy began his extra- 
ordinary discoveries in a very petty way ; for while 
a youth, and the apprentice of an apothecary at 
the Lands-End, he with a few gallipots, crucibles, 
and a retort or two, either in his garret or by the 
kitchen fire (when the cook could spare it), com- 
menced a series of chemical experiments, which, 
ia their result, have immortalized his name ; and 
to the science of agriculture he gave shape, and 
character, and light, which it never possessed 
before. His lectures on “ Agricultural Chemistry*' 
will long remain as the text-book for the scientific 
cultivators of the soil. I fear it is but too true 
that the usual education given to the sons of the 
soil is ill adapted to their calling in life ; better 
days I trust are dawning upon them, in which 
useful, scientific, and practical knowledge, will be 
cultivated. It is, however, equally true, that the 
sons of birth and fortune are no better off at 
Eton, the Charter House, or the Universities. 
The aristocratic idler is of all created beings the 
most unfit for close and vigilant enquiry. I will 
follow the example of his lordship, in a quotation, 
not from Mr. Burke, but from Sir H. Davy, with 
which I will conclude this letter — “ It is more 
laborious to accumulate facts than to reason con- 
cerning them ; but one good experiment is of 
more value than the ingenuity of a brain like 
Newton's." Your obedient servant, 

December 12, 1840. A Riveniiall Farmer. 


A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF 
WEIGHTS OF ANIMALS EXHI- 
BITED AT THE SMITHFIELD 
CATTLE SHOW. 

Class I. 

Mr. J. F. Senior, near Aylesbury, 4 yrs. 8 mouths 
Herelord Ox ; dead weight, 198st. 

Class II. 

Mr. Cowper, Thorpe Maodeville, 3 yrs. 9 mouths 
Hereford ox ; dead weight, 185st. 4lb. 

Mr. WratislawJ Rugby, 3 yrs. 11 months Durham 
Steer; deadweight, 190st. 

Class V. 

Mr. B. E. Bennett, Marston House, Market Harboro’, 
gained the premium of 5 sovs., 3 yrs. 8 months 
Durham and Hereford Ox; dead weight, 152st.; 
loose fat, 16st. 

Class VIII. 

Mr. Wratislaw of Rugby, Warwickshire, gained the 
premium of 5 sovs., 4 yrs. 8 months Durham Heifer; 
dead weight, 159*t. 

Mr. John Beasley, Chapel Brampton, 4 yrs. 7 months 
Short-horned : dead weight, I45st. 

Mr. John Kidd, Turner Hall, 3 yrs. 8 months Dur- 
ham and Aberdeen heifer ; dead weight, 144st. ; loose 
fat, 18st. 

Mr. John Bullin, Biggin Grange, near Omale, 4 yrs. 
7 months Short-horned heifer ; dead weight, 156st. 
3lb.; loose fur, 16sU 

Class IX. 

The Right Hon. Earl Spencer, Wiseton, gained the 
premium of 20 sovs., 8 yrs. 8 months Durham Cow ; 
dead weight, 155st. 

Mr. McGrisold, Mallington, 11 yrs. 9 months Here- 
ford cow ; dead weight, 190«t. ; loose fat, 18st. 

Class XVI. 

Mr. W. Hobman, Ewell, near Epsom, three 29 weeks 
and 2 days Neapolitan and Norfolk pigs; dead 
weight, 37st. 41b. each. 

Class XII. 

Mr. J. S. Burgess, Holme Pierrspoint, three 20 
months long- wool led sheep; dead weight, 18st. 71b.; 
19st. lib. &19st.6)b. 


AGRICULTURAL QUERIES. 

ON CORN MILLS FOR THE FARMER’S USE, 
AND ON MOWING WHEAT. 

Sir,— Living four miles from the miller, I find the 
inconvenience to be very great. I wish through the 
medium of your Magazine to ask, if you can inform 
me whether there ever has been a mill invented 
for the use of farmers to grind corn for cattle, which 
can be worked by one horse ; and if so, where are 
auch articles manufactured, and what is the price? 
It has always appeared to be a great misfortune that 
such a piece of mechanism has not found its way, in 
these days of the “ march of intellect at the same 
time, the cost price should be borne in mind, ae 
that would deter many farmers from availing them- 
selves of the opportunity of using tbeir offal corn to 
advantage. 

In answer to the enquiry by your Bedfordshire 
correspondent, as to the difference of price between 
“ mown and shorn" wheat, I pay one penny per 
bushel more for mown than for snorn wheat. I con- 
sider the extra price paid for thrashing ** mown 
wheat, 1 ' balanced by the lesser price paid in harvest- 
ing — so that the only advantage in mowing is getting 
more ground cleared in a given time, and also in- 
creising the lump of manure ; bat, at the same time, 
strong land does not receive so much benefit from 
the frost when the land has been mown, on account 
of its lying too close and sad. 

I am, yours &c. 

A Subscriber. 

B — , near Barnsley, Jan . 8 th. 


ON A DISEASE IN CATTLE. 

Sir,— S eeing one of my heifers has broken ontin 
blotches all over her body, (resembling the shab in 
sheep) I should feel obliged if you, or any of your 
numerous correspondents, would inform me through 
the medium of your valuable Magazine whether 
cattle that have had the distemper are liable to that 
disease, and also the best means of effecting a care? 

By inserting this in your next namber, you will 
much oblige. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Kent, Jan. 13. T.B. 


WHICH IS THE BEST BREED OF COWS FOR 
DAIRY PURPOSES? 

Sir,— I should be greatly obliged if you would in- 
sert in your next number the following inquiry ; and I 
should alto be much indebted to any experienced prac- 
tical man who will kindly furnish me with an answer. I 
feel assured, however much of prejudice there may 
exist with different breeders in favour of tbeir particu- 
lar breed, there are amongst your numerous readers 
many who will afford me the information I desire, as 
the result of their own actual experience. I am desir- 
ous to know which of the various breeds of cows may 
be most relied ou for dairy purposes only, and which 
are the usual markets where such may be purchased in 
February or March, just before calving ; or I should be 
glad if any gentleman would favour me with his address, 
whe can supply me with 10 or 15 cows, really good 
milkers, which would probably secure me as an annual 
customer, provided more than a fair market price was 
not required, as I purpose buying in and selling out every 
year, instead of keeping a winter stock. I would only 
add, that I am desirous of securing animals of some 
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particular breed or first cross, rather than a mixed lot. 
Trusting to your kindness to insert this in your number 
for February, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Berkshire , Jan. M, 1841 . A “ Querist.” 


WATER FROM MALT CISTERNS. 

Sir, — I f any of your readers will give information 
as to how Water from Malt Cisterns can be applied 
to a useful purpose for cattle, manure, or any other 
purpose, they will be doing an essential service to 
the public. 

That this liquid contains a considerable portion of 
spirit from the Barley is evident, but how to turn it 
to a useful purpose is but little known. 

Yours respectfully, 

Jan* 21, 1841. An Enquirer. 


“ A Kentish Farmer" enquires what soil is best 
adapted for the white carrots, the process in sowing, 
and what manure is best calculated for them, the time 
of sowing, and what is the best manner of laying them 
up, and whether they are better adapted for fattening 
beasts than Swede turnips, and the crop most proper to 
follow them. 


“ A Constant Reader” enquires whether corns 
in horses' hoofs are capable of permanent cure, and if 
so, what is the process necessary. 


ANSWERS TO AGRICULTURAL 
QUERIES. 

u A Correspondent,” wishing information on the best 
and most practical way of furrow-draining, should 
read Mr. Smith, of Deanston’s, pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, published by Drummond and Sons, Agricultural 
Museum, Stirling. 


CALENDAR OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR FEBRUARY. 

Nothing is more closely allied to gardening than 
the science of Meteorology— it bears upon every 
branch of the art, and its phenomena are, direotly 
or indirectly, connected with the development and 
growth of every plant. We are particularly called 
upon to advert te the subject at this period, because 
the public journals teem with notioes which appear 
to be erroneous, and very likely to mislead ; we 
read ef extraordinary rigour — of intense frost — of a 
season of severity which has not been experienced 
since 1814 ! Now really, in sober earnest, this ap- 
pears very inconsequent, to say nothing worse of it ; 
for who, pretending to any observation or memory 
at all, can recur to January and February of I8S8, 
without feeling assured that the present season is one 
of comparative mildness? If the average of three 
diurnal observations be taken of all the days and 
nights of those two entire months of 1838, it will be 
found several degrees below the freezing point; 
whereas, during the seventeen first days of January 
inst., three observations daily yield an average of the 
merest fraction below 33°, and on the 16th and 17th 
days (which in 1838 showed the mercury at 12° of 
frost, and still receding towards the neted minimum 
of the «Oth day) the thermometer has stood 47° and 
49° at 10 p. m. — every particle of a deep covering of 
snow vanishing with astonishing rapidity. 


The truth appears to be this The front began 
early, and December, as a whole, was a cold mouth, 
but not nearly so cold as that of 1819; and in 
January, we, to west of London, in the centre of the 
kingdom, have bad frequent falls of snow, in which 
meteor there was a lamentable deficiency daring the 
dreadful rigours of the second and third weeks of 
January, 1838. But with the exoeptions of the 7th 
and 8tb inst., we have had no intensity, mod the 
then minimum of 7° Farenbeit lasted but a few 
hours of the 9tb, because the south-west wind raised 
the mercury to 32° by noon. 

In 1838, we have records of 29°, 34°, 40°, — nay 
mme^below freezing ; and the destruction of laurels, 
laurestinus, bay, arbutus, was notorious as it was 
lamentable. We have still before our view a sheep 
common of 2000 acres, the chief shrub of which is 
the common furze (Uler Europwus) : hundreds of 
acres of that hardy plant perished to the ground — 
not a verdant twig remaining ; and to this day the 
hashes remain miserably stunted, though alive. A 
similar visitation occurred in 1813-14, and the effects 
wefe visible, we are told, during three or more suc- 
ceeding years ! What, we ask, is the present extent 
of destruction, or even of injury, in any garden, 
shrubbery, or field? is even one brocoli plant 
affected? and in 1838 did one in fifty survive? 
These questions we venture to place before persons 
of observation in all parts of the kingdom, because 
we shrewdly suspect that even in Nottinghamshire, 
which appears to offer the lowest register of the sea- 
son, few could substantiate a real statement of 
injury. 

Here candour requires us to state, that a letter 
received from Hertford since we wrote the last para- 
graph, mentions a fall of the mercury to zero, in the 
night of the 8th, followed by change of wind and 
amelioration. This degree is severe ; and it is very 
remarkable, presenting another proof of the great 
difference as to beat, cold, and moisture which exist 
in localities by no means remote from each other ; at 
that moment our night instrument registered the 
lowest degree at 7°, within a few yards of the spot 
where we marked 2° below zero in 1838, when 
neighbours, almost at hand, assured us that their in- 
strument pointed at 6 above zero, i. e. 8° of differ- 
ence ! These facts confirm the following remarks, 
which we have just seen under the article ** climate/' 
of the Penny Cyclopedia : — “ Temperature is affected 
by several circumstances and phenomena, whose in- 
fluence cannot be subjected to calculation, and con- 
aequently cannot be brought under positive rules,. at 
least not in the present state of onr knowledge. 
Such circumstances and phenomena are— the nature 
of the soil, the prevailing winds, the quantity of 
moisture, the electrical state of the atmosphere, and 
the physical character of the adjacent countries and 
seas.” 

These are truths, but the writer, and indeed all 
the leading meteorologists of the day, would come 
much nearer to fact, were they to refer all to elec- 
tricity; for is not every one of the phenomena 
above-named an effect of some electrical condition ? 
Water is the medium, electricity the agent; and the 
more the sphere of discovery enlarges, the more 
clearly shall we discern that all those ceaseless 
changes which ** vary to their great Maker still new 
praise," are phenomena dependent upon tb e electriza- 
tion of water . These facts we suggest — the onus of 
disproving will rest upon the scientific doubters, 
who, heretofore, have “ darkened counsel by * cords 
without knowledge." At all events, the wonderfully 
grand and compiehensive thunder-storm of the 3rd 
was an electrical agent, which regulated the sudden. 
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tnd yet durable mutation*, from thaw to dry, olear, 
frost — from that to thaw, and daily recurring snow, 
thawing aa it fell, although the wind blew steadily 
from north to east. 

We have permitted our remarks to become diffuse 
on the existing phenomena of weather ; first, because 
to this day (18th) they hare brought the land into a 
condition wherein it would be useless to disturb it ; 
and second, because it would be pleasing and profit- 
able to induce many philosophic persons to institute 
comparative investigations, and to correspond one 
with another : in a word, it would be desirable to 
exoite emulation in every branch of philosophical 
study, and to see the land abounding with educa- 
tional schools. We have urged this subject for 
years past, through the medium of several influential 
sources, and take the credit of priority , though others 
claim the palm of now advocating that which we 
suggested. It is well, because the work progresses — 
the momentum is given, be the impelling cause what 
and where it may : and our agriculture, horticulture, 
suid philosophic meteorology, will ere long be aided 
by efficient seminaries, wherein theory will be sup- 
ported and elucidated by practical facts. 

The weather having now become mild, and the 
ground, though swamped, open, as our spade has 
proved, to the depth of a good parsnip, the gardener 
may think of being able, by the first of February, to 
attend to — 

1. The Vegetable Garden. 

The ground, we presume, has been so far prepared 
by trenching, ridging, double digging, and common 
turning of surface, as to be easily reduced, made 
level, and in free working condition to receive seeds 
of several vegetables. Sow in rows, drills, or appro- 
priate beds, early peas , long-pod beans , horn carrot, 
lettuce, leek, Deptford onion, parsnip, ituiisb, round- 
spinach, savoys, for the first crops : also in vineries, 
or over gentle heat, peas for transplanting, celery in 
boxes. Place the earliest potatoes on the floor to 
excite the eyes. Force asparagus in beds, small 
rhubarb plants, and sea kale, under pots. 

Plant out more cabbages from the seed-beds ; gar- 
lic, shallot, and onions for a summer crop ; the pro- 
cess is very curious, and must be described, it will 
tend to elucidate the physiology of bulbs. Prepare 
a plot, open to the sun, of free-working loam ; trench 
it 18 inches deep, manuring the bottom, and inter- 
mixing the moved soil with wood ashes — these 
contain carbonate of potass, and much carbonate of 
lime — sprinkling nitrate of soda to the extent of 
ljlb. to a square rod or perch (30f square yards) of 
ground. Rake the surface perfectly, and the work 
being done early, let the bed be quite ready by the 
21st. 

Select any number of the small bulbs from among 
the true Spanish onions, that grow to the largest size; 
these small bulbs should be about an inch across, or 
rather more, well-formed, sound, and in every res- 
pect good, excepting size. 

Beat the surface of the bed till it be level, and 
pretty solid, and lay it out in squares six or seven 
inches across, either by means of two lines or poles. 
These squares may alternate as chequers, or quin- 
cunx, if preferred. Scratch the surface, merely to 
mark the squares, and press an onion-root, downward 
of course, precisely at the corner or point of each in- 
tersection, to the half of its depth. Sprinkle soot 
and air-slaked lime, as “ dusting,” over the spaces 
occasionally, to repel worms ; and also to act as a 
stimulating dress to the surface. Spring advancing 
the roots will develop, and with them the shoot, 
which in this case, by the law of its structure, will 


be a flower-stem and not a leaf. If this proceed, all 
the energy of the bulb will be devoted to the produce 
of fruit, therefore the shoot must be immediately 
snapped, or cut off. Another effort to produce a 
flower will be made, which must again be frustrated ; 
and thus to the end. By degrees, and almost insen- 
sibly, it will be apparent, that two, three, or four 
perfect new bulbs, have been developed ; and many 
of these will, by Jane and July, attain twice and 
three times the size of the bulb planted. In the 
latter month, according to the season, the crop will 
be ready for drying off, and prove an early and most 
seasonable supply. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Melons and Cucumbers prepare for, by mixing the 
best stable manure two parts, with one part or third 
of the best tree leaves (oak if possible) that can be 
proeured. Rake great heaps, and as heat arises, 
fork them over, to mellow. In all cases, prefer, if 
possible, to have open hollow beds, or pits, using the 
ferment as •* linings,” not as solid beds, according to 
the old practice ; four or six stout posts, a few strong 
cross-bars, and a flooring of stout slabs, will consti- 
tute the frame- work of a bed, for any two or three- 
light frame ; a great economy of manure is thus 
effected, a moist genial atmosphere is created, and 
the roots trace among pure soil, and not into rank 
half-formed “ humus.” 

The Soil for Melons may he pure, velvetty maiden 
loam, with one-third leaf-mould, the bottom of the 
bed next the slabs being the inverted leaves of the 
same loam. For Cucumbers , four or five-year-old 
couch grass roots, reduced to loam, constitute the 
best medium, one without a rival. Sow the seeds 
of Cucumber at any time, but defer the Melon - sowing 
till the middle of March. 

The Vinery of early grapes is now in rapid action, 
fruit set, and enlarging. It ought, while the blos- 
som expands, to be kept moist, vapourous, and at 70 
by fire ; the clusters then draw out, the footstalk of 
the blossoms being lengthened and widely detached. 
This is one of the critical periods wherein equability 
of temperature is productive of great advantage. 
When the blossom has expanded, moisture may be 
abated, and sprinkling should be discontinued, 
otherwise the farina will be washed away. 

High night temperature is perhaps of no nse after 
the fruit is safely set and the figure of the bunch 
formed. 

The later vinery should be set to work about the 
end of the second week ; every process of this house 
will advance under improving influences, and with 
comparative facility. 

Peach and Nectarine trees swell their buds. Apri- 
cot trees sometimes precede them. When this en- 
largement is observed, un-nail, and prune the trees 
at growing buds, shortening according to approved 
rules, and laying in, with the greatest order, a 
quantity of fruitful wood, so as to be “ green quite 
home,” that is, to have no long barren branches 
without verdure or bloom. 

Prune all the berry-bearing shrubs. Spur currants 
close ; leave gooseberry bushes open, abounding with 
strong, well arranged shoots of the wood of last 
year ; cut back raspberry canes to a bud, at that 
point where the shoot takes a curve, leaving it 
straight, erect, and not very numerous. 

Prune the spur- bearing trees , — apple, pear, plum 
and cherry. Cut out clean all the wood shoots that 
emerge among the spars, leaving the fruit eyes per- 
fect. If one, preserve that carefully; two or three 
fruit-buda form a compact and sufficient spur, but 
more lead to crowding. Every spur should be kept 
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short, and close seated on the wood. If the woolly 
aphis called American blight be present, the liquid 
snlphuret of lime t recommended by Lindley, furnishes 
a useful wash : it is made readily by taking lib. of 
the freshest quicklime, and 2oz. flower of sulphur; 
sprinkle a little water over the two, in a pan or tin, 
so as partly to slake the lime, and make it intermix 
with the sulphur ; stir them well, and when both are 
intimately blended, pour by degrees a gallon of boil- 
ing water on the materials, constantly stirring; vio- 
lent action and solution will take place, and a yellow 
liquor will be the result ; this must be brushed on 
the infected parts, and over the roots, by the collar 
also if required. It is a capital wash for vines— 
none better ; but the air speedily decomposes it. Tbe 
limy sediment also may be applied as white- wash for 
flues and walls. 

Plant stove and propagation^house, keep at 55 to 60; 
begin to re-pot tbe growing plants, to sow a great 
variety of seeds, and to take the first cuttings. In 


great collections it is usual to plant numbers in the 
same propagation pot, and dexterous operators will 
pot off successfully, and almost without failure “la- 
bor im probus omnis vincit." There are men who, 
like the late Mr. Sweet, “ bold, as it were, tbe reins 
of nature in tbeir bands,” — all that they touch suc- 
ceeds ; but alas ! for the poor amateur” — he must 
purchase hi* experience in perplexity and disap- 

f iointment ; therefore we recommend that he have a 
arge stock of the smaller or ** thumb pots,’* and 
always plant one cutting in one pot ; if it succeed, 
be has a ball of roots ready .formed, which, when tbe 
plant requires shilling, will enable him to remove 
it without dangerous disturbance. 

Before we close, it will be right to mention that, 
on tbe third day of the thaw, tbe wind has veered to 
North East, bringing hints of snow, and a reduction 
of 15° in the temperature; this is the third recur- 
rence of a three days* thaw, after about 14 days 
of frost. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
JANUARY. 

It has been a general subject of observation, that 
the extreme fluctuations in the weather throughout 
England, have been scarcely, if ever, equalled, and 
certainly never surpassed, at any previous corres- 
ponding period of the year since 1814, than those 
experienced during the month forming the subject 
of this report. From its commencement until about 
Its middle, the frost — especially on one or two oc- 
casions— exceeded in severity that ever before remem- 
bered, which, together with the heavy falls of snow, 
had the effect of rendering inland navigation wholly 
impracticable, and producing a temporary suspension 
of the usual routine of business operations ; which cir- 
cumstance, notwithstanding the rapid thaw which 
commenced on the 15th, and effected a speedy clear- 
ance of the principal rivers, caused considerable 
inconvenience to those engaged in the transmission 
of grain to the various markets. The rapidity with 
which the snow and ice dissolved on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th, has been, we regret to state, productive 
of the most disastrous consequences, in tbe destruc- 
tion of property by floods ; indeed, scarcely ever have 
we been called upon to record such appalling disas- 
ters, arising from inundations, as those which oc- 
curred in several districts. During the last week 
of the month, we had alternations of frost and rain, 
with a great diversity of climate ; while the soil con- 
tinued in such a sloppy and tender condition that the 
utmost difficulty was experienced in getting upon 
t lie land ; hence out-door farm labours have, witb a 
few trifling exceptions, scarcely progressed beyond 
that position in which they remained at the latter 
end of December. Still, it is acknowledged that 
they are in a sufficiently forward state. 

At one time there were rumours afloat that tbe 
young wheat plants had received considerable injury 
from the sharp frosts. Credence was given to these 
rumours, even by wheat growers themselves ; but 
being aware of tlie hardy nature of those plants, we 
had our doubts as to the correctness of the informa- 
tion transmitted to us, to the above effect. And 
having had since tbe disappearance of the snow 
ample opportunities of closely inspecting the plant 
in several important counties, we can, without the 
least fear of contradiction, state that, taken as a 
whole, tbe wheats have withstood the late severe 


trial exceedingly well, and only require a tew days 
of genial weather to put them all to rights. AVe do 
not mean to assert that casualties have not occurred, 
but that no serious ground of complaint can be made 
respecting them. 

To those engaged, in farming, to tbe landowner, 
and to the thinking portion of tbe community at large, 
the present is an era of no mean importance, both as 
regards their present condition and future prospects. 
If we reflect for one moment upon the extraordinary 
exertions which have been made by the anti-corn -law 
league in order to obtain a repeal of the qorn laws, 
and the undue influence which has been had recourse 
to, that repealers may be returned in the varioos 
pending elections, we think it is full time, since the 
crisis is fast arriving, that tbe great body of farmers 
should be up and stirring to meet their avowed and 
deadly enemies, and not to shrink from the important 
duty they owe to themselves of defending their just 
rights and privileges. Our opinions are too well 
known on this question to require a recapitulation 
here, yet we cannot help observing that had the same 
active measures so skilfully carried out by the league, 
beeu had recourse to, in order to counteract its 
baneful influence, by the agriculturists, the position 
of these levellers would have been widely different 
from what it is at present. But even now it is not 
too late to adopt measures to make the corn law op- 
ponents “ sink into their own littleness and we 
most fervently hope that these few hints will not be 
lost sight of. 

Of late the subject of dibbling corn has met with 
considerable attention from various influential noble- 
men and gentlemen engaged in agricultural pursuits: 
but though the superiority of this over the systems 
of sdwing mostly in vogue have beea readily ac- 
knowledged, doubts appear to have sprung up as to 
the possibility of superseding the broadcast and drill 
systems. 

An immense quantity of fodder has been con- 
sumed by the fattening stock in tbe course of the 
month, and the increase in tbe graziers* outlay 
caused by this circumstance, as well as the contioa- 
ance of the epidemic, has been truly alarmiog. 
Is it, then, a matter of surprise that the prices of 
beef continue to rule unusually high ? Tbe general 
condition of both beasts and sheep, in our great 
grazing districts, is by no means so fine as we have 
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frequently had occasion to notice at this season, yet 
we near very few well grounded complaints of the 
sheep rot ; nevertheless, more than a moiety of the 
beasts which have reached the metropolis from Lin- 
colnshire and Leicestershire have been more or less 
infected with the prevailing diseased 

Throughout our provinces, the supplies of wheat 
offering have been, comparatively speaking, trifling, 
and of middling and inferior quality. The uncer* 
tainty of deliveries has induced the millers and 
others to refrain from purchasing only to meet their 
immediate wants j hence the trade, with even the 
finest descriptions of both red and white wheat, of 
home produce, baa been in a very depressed state, 
at, in some instances, drooping currencies. The 
best foreign, on which duty has been paid, has 
freely maintained its positiou ; but other kinds have 
been a mere drug. The receipts of barley having 
been on the increase, that article has sold heavily at 
an abatement of frem Is. to 9s. per qr. In malt, 
no alteration of moment. Fair average arrivals of 
oats have been reported, and the trade with them 
must be considered steady, at full prices. 

In Scotland, the weather appears to have been 
lees severe than with us, but several deep falls of 
snow took place between the loth and 22nd. Our 
accounts thence are tolerably satisfactory, both as re- 
spects the corn plants and the supplies of wheat in 
the bands of the growers. The different mtrkets 
have been moderately well supplied with wheat, 
the demand for which, as well as other grain, has 
proved heavy, at but little fluctuation in the quota- 
tions. 

Throughout Ireland, the early sown wheats are 
presenting a favourable aspect ; and the present 
position of farm labours is very satisfactory. Most 
of the principal markets have exhibited very limited 
supplies* of wheat, yet the enquiry for it has proved 
heavy, at late rates. The value of oats has some- 
what increased, with extensive shipments to England. 

The following is our usual monthly statement of 
the supplies and prices of fat stock exhibited and 
sold in Smithfield cattle market. The former have 
consisted of 11,140 beasts, 98,412 sheep, 800 calves, 


and 2,120 pigs ; while the Utter have ranged as be- 
neath stated. Beef, from 3s. 4d. to 5s.; mutton, 
3s. 6d. to 5s. 2s. ; veal, 5s. to 6s.; pork, 4s. to 5s. 
per 8lb. to sink the offals. 

At least four-fifths of the supply of beasts on each 
market-dsy, having come to hand in bad condition, 
and the attendance of both London and country 
buyers having been numerous, the primest Scots, 
Devons, runts, and Herefords have sold briskly at 
full prices, while good clearances have been effected 
in other breeds. The mutton trade has proved firm, 
at unaltered rates. Veal has readily made 6s. for 
the best description. No alteration in pork, with 
little doing : — 


A STATEMENT and COMPARISON of the SUP- 
PLIES and PRICES of FAT STOCK, exhibited 
and sold in SifiTHnxLD Cattle Maeket, on 


Monday, January 27th, 1840, and Monday, January 
25th, 1841. 

At per Slbs.to rink the offals, 


Jan. 27, 1840. 
s. d. s. d. 

Coarse & inferior Beasts 2 10 to 3 2 

Second quality do 3 4 3 

Prime large Oxen. 3 

Prime Scots, dec 4 

Coarse & inferior Sheep 2 

Second quality do 3 

Prime coarse woolled do. 4 
Prime Southdown do. . 4 
Large coarse Calves . . 4 
Prime small ditto. 


8 
2 

10 
6 
2 
10 
10 
4 
0 

Neat small Porkers .. 4 10 


Large Hogs 4 


Jan. 25, 1841. 
s. d. s.d. 
3 2 to 3 4 
6 3 


SUPPLIES. 
Jan. 27, 1840. 


Beasts 2,812 

Sheep sod Lambs .... 21,000 

Calves 130 

Pig*. 412 


Jan. 25, 1841. 
2,573 
18,880 
43 
314 


The supplies of slaughtered meat received from 
Scotland and various distant parts of England, up 
to Newgate and Leadenhall markets, have been 
somewhat extensive, whilat the demand has proved 
heavy, at about stationary prices. 


REVIEW OF THE CORN TRADE 

DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


The corn trade since our last review has been 
unusually languid, and that improvement in prices 
-which generally occurs at the turn of each year 
has not this season as yet taken place. The 
severity of the weather however was a sufficient, 
indeed we may say, the only cause of this effect ; 
for the general interruption which it at the time 
occasioned to inland navigation, not only pre- 
vented the usual supplies from being forwarded to 
the large markets of consumption, but limited the 
operations of buyers of all descriptions of grain to 
the lowest scale possible. In the wheat trade this 
was more particularly observable, and, as the millers 
-were in many quarters deprived of the means of 
grinding, they of course now wait a perfect change 
of weather before they can venture to increase 
their stock of wheat ; and, in the mean time, they 
supply the bakers from their existing stocks of 
flour. When a complete change in the weather 
however does occur, the supply of wheat either 
must be very greatly increased to meet the 
demand, (for there is not any decrease In the 
actual consumption of bread, and the exhausted 
state of the flour trade must then be made good), 


else a considerable improvement in its value must 
be the consequence of the present veiy inanimate 
state of the wheat market. During the last 
quarter of 1840, field operations prevented the 
farmers from forwarding their wheats so freely to 
market as under other circumstances they no 
doubt would have been induced to have done, hut 
any deficiency which resulted from this causo was 
most amply made good by an increased supply of 
free foreign wheats. A considerable impression 
on the quantity of foreign free wheats has con- 
sequently been already made, and not much of 
really fine quality now remains on hand. This 
has liberated a large capital, which had been 
absorbed in the importation of wheats and flour 
from foreign nations; and no doubt can reasonably 
be entertained, that much of this capital is even 
already employed in furnishing productive labour 
to numerous industrious families, in extending 
improvements at home. The consumption, there- 
fore, of all the necessaries and of many of the lux- 
uries of life, it is but fair to presume, must, during 
this year, be maintained, and the wealth of the 
empire must thereby he proportionally increased. 
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All our predictions relative to the benefits which 
the last abundant crop must confer on tbe com- 
munity at large, will eventually be in their fullest 
extent fulfilled ; indeed, already is increased im- 
provement m the circumstances of the operative 
classes of British society abundantly obvious, for 
certainly at this season of the year seldom have all 
classes been so productively employed as they are at 
the present moment. This demand for all descriptions 
of manufactured goods, and for our mineral pro- 
ducts, does not originate in any increased consump- 
tion of them amongst those nations and communities 
from whence we have imported so much foreign 
grain latterly, but it mainly has been occasioned by 
the improved circumstances of our homo market, 
arising from that moderate degree of prosperity 
which the late bountiful harvest has even already 
conferred on the agricultural interest. This most 
propitious state of the commercial interest has 
been attended by the payment of adequate wages 
to all the productive classes, and the money at 
present paid by them for food remains in active 
circulation at home, and is not, as has been the 
case for the last two or three years, remitted to 
Europe and America for the encouragement of 
foreign agriculture to the detriment of our own. 
A good crop at home, therefore, such as the last 
one undoubtedly has been, is even more advan- 
tageous to the commercial iqferest than It is to 
that of agriculture itself ; for it is universally at- 
tended by the receipt of excellent wages by all 
the ranks of industry, thereby increasing the 
means of comfort and contentment amongst them 
all. In this satisfactory state of British society, 
when all have as much to do as they possibly can 
desire, it is certainly not very wonderful that the 
Anti-Corn-Law League is daily, we may say, 
rendering themselves more and more ridiculous in 
the eyes of the community ; and that the assemblies 
collected by the lecturers against the bread tax, as 
they are pleased to call the wholesome protection 
which the law at present extends to British and 
Irish agricultural pursuits, are periodically be- 
coming more and more contemptible, even in the 
manufacturing districts themselves. The operatives 
are wide awake to the objects of the repealers, and 
they know well that the reduction of the value of 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, would not 
only be followed by a more than corresponding 
reduction in the wages and rewards of labour, 
but also by what is of far greater importance to 
them— a destructive deficiency in the quantity of 
productive employment itself, which is at present 
so extensive, and also so valuable to every interest 
throughout the British empire. Like Mr. 
Canning's knife-grinder, they are perfectly in- 
sensible to their own wrongs ; nor did they feel, 
nor even know of any bread-tax being in existence, 
until they were told so by these enlightening 
philosophers. It is not an easy task to convince 
them, at the present day, however, that generally 
their wages are not at least equal to their wants ; 
and they prefer certain prosperity to ideal changes 
for the better, in their condition of life. They 
know well enough, that dearness and cheapness 
are relative terms only ; and that, though bread in 
Paris would be dear at 2d. per lb., in London It 
is moderate at the same figure, and the reason for 
this fact is perfectly obvious — the mean* in Pari t 
amongst the people to pay being at least one-half 
inferior to those possessed by the inhabitants of Lon- 
don . In Poland, where the wheat crop is universally 
so abundant, as well in quantity as in quality, tbe 
serfs by whom it isproduced cannot afford the general 


use of wheaten bread at all, where it is so extremely 
cheap, comparatively, because their wages for 
agricultural labour are far too low to admit of 
such extravagance; and yet the object of the 
members of the Anti-Corn-Law League is to place 
the inhabitants of England on a footing with those 
on the continents of America, and of Europe. 
The unrestricted importation of foreign grain 
would soon be followed by the decay of agriculture 
at home, and eventually by the total annihilation 
of that vital interest in the British empire. During 
the last three years we have seen, in but too 
great abundance, evils which resulted from the 
heavy importations of foreign grain, which the 
state of our crops at home in that period rendered 
necessary. The consumption of these foreign 
wheats did not in any visible manner increase our 
foreign export trade. On the contrary, they 
rendered an immense exportation of the precions 
metals absolutely necessary, in payment for our 
foreign grain importations. Gold consequently 
became dear and scarce, and many public improve- 
ments were entirely dropped, or, at all events, 
postponed in consequence of this ruinous circum- 
stance. The home market for British industry was 
thus, not only injured by the unsatisfactory position 
in which bad crops had placed our agricultural in- 
terest, but likewise much more materially by the 
deep blow which scarce and dear money inflicted on 
the enterprise of the capitalist. To purchase all the 
necessaries of life either from our home or 'our 
Colonial producers, must always retain within tbe 
empire an immense sum of money, which, under 
an unlimited free corn system, would be remitted 
to foreigners in exchange for their agriculturalpro- 
ducts. The money thus paid to our own agricul- 
tural interest is never for one moment in a state 
of inactivity, but it continues to circulate, as it 
were in an under current, amongst all classes of 
the community, until eventually it returns into the 
coffers of those capitalists who originally put it 
in motion, with more than compound interest. On 
the contrary, money paid away for foreign food is 
an absolute loss to every person in the British em- 
pire. It never returns to this country in exchange 
for labour of any description. It is tbe real 
cause of dear money and low wages ; it puts a stop 
to speculative and enterprising operations ,* it re- 
duces very materially the profits of productive em- 
ployment, which in a different distribution of our 
money would be annually adding to the wealth 
of all tbe industrious classes, but which, when ab- 
stracted from them for foreign purposes, re- 
duces numerous families to actual destitution. It 
is really amusing to attend to the speeches of the 
wandering orators, who are paid for tbeir labour 
out of the subscribed fends of tbe Anti-Corn-Law 
league. Their plans, if enforced, would undoubt- 
edly make food nominally much cheaper, but on 
the subject of wages they maintain a most digni- 
fied silence ; that the reduction of wages, however, 
is the principal, indeed, we may with much truth 
say, the only object of those cotton lords who pa- 
tronize with their purses this anti-national league, 
is very frequently made manifest by their actions. 
Only a few montns ago, the prospect of an abun- 
dant harvest itself caused an attempt to be made 
in tbe most considerable of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts to reduce the wages of labour by fifteen per 
cent ; and the natural consequence of tbis attempt 
was, the roost proper expulsion of the league ora- 
tors from the town of Blackburn and other ma- 
nufacturing places by those workmen themselves, 
whose cause they affected to advocate, but whose 
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eyes had been previously opened to the injuries 
which would be inflicted on their wages and on their 
means of support by cheap bread, which, for two 
or three years at the utmost, the total repeal of the 
corn laws would procure for them. They would, 
under the proposed free importation of foreign 
grain, be deprived of at least one half of the pro- 
ductive employment which they obtain under the 
existing system, and their wages would likewise 
be reduced much more considerably than the ex- 
pences of living would be. 

The agriculturists of the United States of Ame- 
rica could even already, was the corn trade entirely 
free, annually exchange with us their wheat for 
forty millions of our dollars ; and employment 
of this description would be so popular amongst 
them, that, should our supply of dollars continue, 
they would in a few years save our agricultural 
labourers the trouble of even cultivating our own 
fields. By legislation of this description no doubt 
many master manufacturers would gain more 
than princely fortunes, but those by whose toil 
they exist would be reduced to a deplorable degree 
of poverty and wretchedness. In the present 
state of civilized society, founded as it is entirely 
on art, the prosperity of one link in its arch 
cannot be injured without shaking the whole 
8jrstem from the very foundation itself. In British 
and Irish society, agriculture is by far the prin- 
cipal interest ; and its destruction, which most 
assuredly the repeal of the corn laws would even- 
tually effect, would destroy the whole community. 
And for evils of so much magnitude, a few 
princely fortunes are to be obtained ! 

Ill fares that Innd, to lengthened Ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 

Prince* and lord* may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

If once destroyed can never be supplied. 

But the age is far too enlightened for such 
dogmas as the Anti- Corn-Law Society teaches. 
The people of this country know well the practical 
workings of the existing agricultural system. 
They are perfectly aware that to this cause is 
commerce indebted for her high prosperity ; and 
the empire herself owes her true greatness to 
similar principles* The doctrines of theorists 
cannot prevail over those of practice and of truth 
in the minds of the enlightened Inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom ; and as the sciences of geology 
and fanning progress, on the firmer foundation 
must the necessity for cultivating our fields at 
home be placed, and the reliance on foreign 
nations for food be entirely repudiated by all 
right thinking [men. There is, at all events, a 
fair prospect at the present period, that for some 
time now to come no necessity will exist for ex- 
porting money to any extent in exchange for 
foreign grain. The crop of last season is on all 
hands allowed to have been a large one, and as 
yet the delivery of wheat by the farmers has not 
been unusually large. The trifling improvement 
of about two shillings per quarter, on the finest 
qualities, which has taken place since our last re- 
view of the state and prospects of the wheat 
trade, has not been sufficiently extensive to induce 
the farmers to send the last crop very freely to 
market ; and it is not, therefore, very probable 
that any material alteration in wheat prices can 
now occur before the summer months, when its 
value will be ontirely regulated by appearances In 
the fields. The markets in the mean time will 
he supplied with wheats of British growth, in 


proportion to the consumption, and with the 
foreign free wheat not already brought into con- 
sumption ; the probability is, that at the close of 
this corn season a considerable quantity of the 
last wheat crop will remain in the growers' pos- 
session. A better seed-time than the last for the 
winter wheats has seldom indeed been experi- 
enced ; and when the severe weather began, the 
young plants were healthy and vigorous in their 
appearance. Should, therefore, the remainder of 
this season be as favourable to vegetation as that 
part of it has been which has now passed, we may 
promise ourselves the enjoyment of another boun- 
tiful crop of wheat, and a material degree of relief 
from the consequences of exporting in large 
quantities the precious metals, in exchange for 
foreign produced food. Since the partial disap- 
pearance of the snow and ice, there is not the 
slightest appearance of any damage having beeu 
done to the young wheat plants ; on the contrary, 
they have been strengthened at the roots, and 
vegetation generally has received a very seasonable 
check at this early period of the season, the bene- 
ficial consequences of which will be abundantly ex- 
perienced hereafter. With prospects foi the future, 
therefore, in every way so propitious to the best 
interests of the community, we may fairly indulge 
in the hope, that the importation of any very targe 
quantity of foreign wheat will not be necessary 
during this year at all events ; and that commer- 
cial operations, and the productive employment 
of all the industrious classes of British society, 
will not be interrupted by the exportation of the 
precious metals, rendering money again both scarce 
and dear, which an unlimited importation of fo- 
reign wheat most assuredly would do, and which 
would be the fatal consequence of an entirely open 
trade in grain with foreign nations, it has fre- 
quently been our duty to call the attention of our 
readers to the nearly boundless resources for agri- 
cultural improvements, which are most abundantly 
to be found in the United Kingdom. Almost 
everywhere an immense quantity of excellent 
land still remains in a perfect state of nature, and 
it only requires labour and capital to bring the 
great proportion of it forward into cultivation 
and usefulness. The money necessary for this 
purpose cannot, however, be embarked in opera- 
tions so truly national, so long as foreign agricul- 
tural produce comes into the country almost free 
of duty, and so long as the fair profit of the Bri- 
tish agriculturist is permitted to depend on low 
prices, preventing heavy importations of agricul- 
tural produce from abroad. That, by the rapid 
progress now making in the science of tillage, and 
by the conversion of waste lands Into productive 
fields, the crops of all descriptions in this empire 
may be at least doubled, admits not of even the 
slightest doubt; and this circumstance is fully as 
much in the favour of trade and commerce as it 
is of agriculture. It will in the result render us 
perfectly independent, at all times and in all sea- 
sons, of foreign grain, and our Colonial posses- 
sions and other southern states will take off the 
surplus of each harvest, and repay us for it, either 
in the precious metals, or in some valuable articles 
of southern production. There is no reason what- 
ever for making England the great working thop 
for the universe. The inhabitants possess within 
themselves industry in great abundance, and 
that is the only wealth of a well-ordered com- 
munity. Agricultural pursuits are by far the 
most important occupations in which mankind 
can be engaged, and all other interests most 
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eventually be regulated by the tillage of the fields. 
When agriculture is prosperous, everything else 
flourishes, and when the elements damage the far- 
mer’s crops, every interest in the state suffers by the 
circumstance. The anti-coro law advocates tell the 
manufacturers and artisans of the United Kingdom, 
that foreigners will give them their food so long as 
they will work for them. A horse obtains his food 
on the same principle ; but we are not so entirely 
without the means of obtaining agricultural produce 
at borne, as to render degradation of this nature ne- 
cessary to the labouring classes in this country; and 
besides, foreign nations would only supply us with 
grain so long as they found their interest in so doing. 
The people in all of them generally consume already 
as many British manufactures and products as they 
conveniently can pay for, and no exportation of grain 
on their part would increase their present consump- 
tion. There, the crops in almost all cases belong 
to the nobility, and the slaves and serfs, who labour 
in the fields, nave not the smallest interest in the 
crops; they care not whether they be good or bad, 
nor is the amount of money obtained for the produce 
of their labour of the smallest consequenoe to their 
future prosperity and comfort. They gain not one 
additional cost by a good crop, nor are they deprived 
of one by any calamity which may happen to the har- 
vest. The case in this country is the reverse of this ; 
for there is not one individual in the united king- 
dom, who is not, either directly or indirectly, deeply 
interested in the produce of the fields, and whose 
prosperity will not be proportionably increased by 
the increase of the means now existing for agricul- 
tural improvement. The prospects of future pros- 
perity are therefore increased by the present appear- 
ances of the corn trade. The produce of the late 
abundant harvest will now be gradually converted 
into money, and as the winter wheats look favourably 
at the present moment in the fields, little prospect 
exists, as we have frequently said, of any great drain 
of money being requisite this season for the payment 
of foreign agricultural produce. As our own crops, 
therefore, are con v or ted into money, this money, in 
every probability, will be immediately again em- 
barked in some internal improvement or other, and 
thus give ample employment to the people. Waste 
lands have now for several years attracted the atten- 
tion of capitalists, and money applied to their culti- 
vation will be equally productive with that which 
latterly has been so advantageously invested in rail- 
ways. 

There are several millions of acres of land, as we 
have frequently mentioned, which at present produce 
nothing valuable, but which are perfectly capable of 
being highly cultivated, and towards which improve- 
ment in them, it is likely that part of that capital 
which must now for sometime be in circulation 
amongst the home producers of grain, will even- 
tually be applied. Operations of this description 
must add very largely to the landed wealth of the 
British empire — must increase the present amount of 
productive labour amongst the people, which is their 
property ; and must, eventually, very materially add 
to the present means of supporting the community 
within the limits of the United Kingdom in a far su- 
perior way than oan be done at present, however 
comfortable it may now appear to be. The inhabi- 
tants may be double the present number, and yet 
internal improvements will furnish them in great 
abundance with all the necessaries, and with many 
of the luxuries of life. These prospective advan- 
tages depend solely on the prosperity of agriculture, 
and on the property to be created by agricultural la- 
bour and science, but legislative protection is abso- 


lutely necessary to the production of such important 
national benefits ; no person, therefore, who really 
understands the public good, would ever dream about 
a repeal of the corn laws ; on tbe contrary, agricul- 
ture, and every other interest in the empire, should 
receive fair and equitable protection in oar gnat 
markets of consumption, against articles of tbe same 
description produced or manufactured in foreign na- 
tions. This is the truly legitimate, if not tbe oelr 
way of increasing the wealth of nations ; it affords 
productive employment in sufficient abundance to the 
people, and it gives its due reward to the labours and 
prudence of tbe industriously disposed members of 
the community. 

For the dulness during the last month in the wheat 
trade, there exist several very legitimate reasons ; but 
for the dulness in the barley trade, which has bees 
more than proportionably experienced during the 
same period, there is no good cause whatever ; the 
supplies in all tbe markets of consumption have ml 
been large since our last review, but the quality 
generally has been excellent, still the demand 
has been only to a limited extent ; and not- 
withstanding the superior description of the far- 
mer’s samples, to effect sales at the present 
time, prices below its intrinsic value must be sub- 
mitted to. For the breadth sown last spring with 
barley, we have had numerous opportunities afforded 
us already of stating that the produce was unosoaUv 
large, ana the quality of tbe best description ; still 
we do not find that tbe consumption of the extracts 
of barley have been ia any material degree increased 
by these fortunate and favourable circumstance*. 
1 he people cannot find to themselves the means of 
paying for any extraordinary additional consumption 
of barley, aua the growers are at tbe present moment 
deprived of that free market for the side of their pro- 
duce, to which the real wants of tbe people so emi- 
nently entitle them. When we reflect, however, on 
the fact of duties, amounting annually to twelve mil- 
lions sterling, being paid into tbe treasury on two 
descriptions of manufactured barley, tbe immense 
national advantage of cultivating barley, and of ex- 
tending the produce of it, becomes abundantly ap- 
parent. It is not of tbe actual amount of tbe duties 
levied annually on malt and English-manufactured 
spirits, of which the barley trade baa reason to com- 
plain, so much as of tbe impolitic manner in whacb 
these duties are imposed ; they bear by far too heavily 
on tlie quarter of malt, and on tbe gallon of Englisb- 
manufactured spirits, and they accordingly limit the 
consumption of barley in the two channels of brew- 
ing and distilling, to somewhere about six milium* 
of quarters of barley annually. Dividing thU quan- 
tity of barley either in beer or spirits amongst the 
population, most certainly it does not exceed oae- 
tbird of what, under more propitious taxation, would 
be considered as a very moderate allowance to each 
individual. Tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer natu- 
rally wishes to leave what he thinks well alone, for 
it is really wonderful that, under a system of restric- 
tion and over -taxation, such a sum as twelve 
sterling oan be annually paid into the treasury oa 
the articles of beer and English-made spirits alone; 
but this is no reason why those members of tbe two 
Houses of Parliament who are interested in, sod 
connected with tbe agricultural interest, should 
remain silent under a system so extremely prejudi- 
cial to the community at large. A material altentiaa 
in the mode of collecting the malt and British -mad* 
spirit duties, would increase the amount of dety 
now paid into the treasury — would more than 
triple the quantity of barley used under tbe present 
oppressive system, and would entirely suppress the 
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existing nefarious trade of smuggling, both in foreign 
and in home-made spirits. The reduction of these 
duties would increase the land rents of barley fields 
by at least one-half of their present amount — would 
give productive employment to at least double the 
nnmber of agricultural labourers at present employed 
in the production of barley, and in its after conver- 
sion into beer and wholesome spirits ; and, by the 
suppression of the smuggler's trade, would very 
much improve the general morality of the people, at 
the same time that it would give a vast addition to 
the comforts, and consequently to the general con- 
tentment of the community. It would save likewise 
to the Btate at least three millions sterling, now an- 
nually paid to foreign nations for spurious brandies 
and Dutch gin consumed in the United Kingdom 
without the payment of anv duty whatever towards 
our public expenditure. The present system is ex* 
ceedingly unfair to the British distiller and to the 
honourable licensed victualler. By the law, they are 
compelled to pay heavy duties and taxes for the use of 
t be British market, for which they had previously paid 
so heavily. In England, with seventeen millions of 
inhabitants, the consumption of spirits is apparently 
under ten million of gallons ; at least, so say the ex- 
cise books,, whilst it is perfectly notorious that 
twenty millions of gallons do not limit it. The dif- 
ference in the actual quantity consumed is drawn 
into the empire by the smuggler, and is universally 
of the worst quality possible. The licensed dealers 
in spirits cannot of course retail smuggled spirits, 
and herein the law is in every respect not only in- 
jurious, but positively unjust towards them ; because, 
it gives them leave to prosecute a trade, of the half of 
which heavy taxation deprives them. To reduce 
the spirit duty* in England on British-manufactured 
spirits by one-half, would render the smuggler's 
trade unprofitable, and would consequently in a very 
short period indeed entirely suppress it. As soon 
as the spirit duties in Ireland and in Scotland 
were reduced to moderation, smuggling in that ar- 
ticle very speedily indeed disappeared, and in Eng- 
land the same cause must produce the same effect ; 
above all, moderate spirit duties will add strength to 
the great cause of temperauce. This virtue stands 
betwixt the two extreme vices of drunkenness and 
teetotalism. The former vice would be destroyed 
by the suppression of smuggling, and common 
sense afterwards would speedily teach the 
squalid votaries of the latter vice, the bene- 
fits of moderation in all things. If, however, 
the English spirit duty be injurious to the com- 
monwealth, the heavy public charge on malt 
is doubly so, for it is attended by numberless 
evils, and produces not one benefit to any class 
whatever; even to the violater of the excise 
laws it is not of the slightest use. Adulteration in 
quality is the first produced vice of high malt duty, 
and the poor are thereby defrauded of that superior 
quality of beer, which, under different circum- 
stances, they would be entitled, and for which they 
most liberally pay. In fact, the malt duty renders 
beer by far too dear for the general use of the 
community. To charge 10s. or 12s. per quarter 
only, instead of 23s. of duty, would raise the quan- 
tity of barley used by the maltster from 5 millions 
to 10 or 12 millions of quarters annually, and 
would be the means of enabling millions of the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom, to use, at all 
events, a certain quantity of beer, who, under 
the present excise system, cannot afford to pay 
for any. The revenue would not suffer by the 
reduction of duty, for quantity would do 
more than make good the deficiency which would 


at first arise from it in the treasury ; and, if this 
change was attended, at the same time, by a mate- 
rial reduction in the rates of duty charged in Eug- 
laod on home-made spirits, the entire expense of the 
coast blockade service would be saved, and this is 
little short of one million sterling, annually. Under 
such adverse circumstances, it is really surprising 
that the barley trade is so healthy as it is, and that 
prices remain at their present qubtations. Increased 
consumption most certainly is not the cause, but it 
must be entirely attributed to short production. Tbe 
growers are perfectly aware of the limited state of 
the malting trade, and they sow their barleys accord- 
ingly. Tbe more than doubled consumption of malt, 
which a reduction of the present heavy duty would 
occasion, would be a general benefit, tbe extent of 
which it is not possible to predict, and the good 
which would flow from it would be felt by every 
individual ia the empire. As matters are, it is the 
general expectation that prices will not be altered 
much during tbe remainder of the malting season, 
and that supply and demand will be nearly equal to 
each other until its close. 

In the Oat trade, tbe month of January has not 
produced any very material alteration. The severity 
of tbe weather, no doubt, has been attended by a more 
than usual increase in the consumption ; but the sup- 
plies have been proportionably large, and the altera- 
tions which have occurred in tbe value, even of tbe 
finest qualities, are not worth quoting. To tbe vastly 
increasing improvement in agriculture, generally 
throughout tbe empire, are we indebted for this most 
healthy state of the oat trade ; but in Ireland is the 
advance made in tbe cultivation of oats more visible 
than it is in Great Britain. In tbe latter, the culti- 
vation of oats has, in many districts, yielded to that 
of wheat ; but in Ireland, the ground thrown into 
this description of cropping is annually increasing. 
It is to tbe moderate and equitable protection which 
the Corn Laws throw over Irish agriculture alone, 
that this great national advantage can be attributed; 
for was the oat trade perfectly free, Germany would 
furnish our morkets with oats, cheaper than even 
Ireland can do, and some millions sterling would be 
annually remitted to the continent in payment for 
these supplies. So long as we can draw tbe defi- 
ciency in our oat consumption from Ireland, this 
evil will be obviated, for tbe money will in this 
case be remitted to Ireland, and will speedily after- 
wards find its way into the manufacturing districts, 
in exchange for goods of various descriptions, where 
it will remain in circulation amongst all tbe in- 
dustrious classes of society, providing for them good 
wages, and enabling them again to pay to our agri- 
culturists, fair prices for all the necessaries, and for 
some of the luxuries of life. With proper en- 
couragement to those who invest their capital in, 
and devote their time and talents to tbe pursuits of 
agriculture, that part of the empire muBt very rapidly 
advance in all descriptions of improvement, for its 
means are nearly boundless. The banks of the Shan- 
non, of the Sloney, and of her numerous rivers, re- 
quire only to be cleared and protected from the tides, 
to be converted into tbe finest lands for cropping ; 
and draining will produce the same effect on a vast 
quantity of inland morasses, which, by capital and 
labour, may be rendered eminently useful to humanity. 
Tbe people are rapidly becoming sensible of the 
great importaoce to themselves of agricultural im- 

{ >rovements at home, aud the hired auti-corn-Iaw 
ecturers are only listened to as any actors in a farce 
would be, for the amusement of those who cannot 
find better modes of passing an hour or two than in 
^creations of this description. 
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The supplies of betns and peas, since onr last 
review, have been rather larger than (he demand ; 
but this has been, in part, the effect of the remains 
of the large foreign importations, which occurred 
during the last season, having been pressed on the 
various markets for side. A decline in their value 
has been the natural consequence, of from two to 
three shillings per quarter ; but still they are suf- 
ficiently high tor the purposes of our agricultural 
growers of mem, and the present prioes, if maintained, 
will be a fair and moderate remuneration to them for 
their labour, capital, and skill exercised in this de- 
partment of agriculture. 

The state of all the foreign corn markets through- 
out Europe and North America is of little consequence 
to the British public, at the present moment ; nor 
would we take any notice of them at all, was it not 
to call the attention of our readers to the deep dis- 
appointment which is expressed in all the foreign 
correspondence at the closing of our markets against 
the consumption of grain of foreign production. 
From the United States of North America, the 
letters are particularly eloquent on this most dis- 
tressing subject to them, and to the members of the 
AntuCorn-Law League in ibis oountry. One letter 
from New York, under date the 1st of last month, 
in language dressed in all the pomp of exouisite distress , 
laments the injurious consequence to American agri- 
eulture of the present state of the corn trade, arising 
from the British com laws. From that part of the 
United States, wheat and flour could, according to 
this authority, have been forwarded to this country 
lately, to the value of from two to three millions 
sterling ; for which sum, in specie, the American 
growers would, for our advantage alone, have kindly 
consented to have exchanged the surplus of their last 
wheat crop. The ruin of our formers would have been 
the consequence, no doubt, of the ports remaining 
open to foreign importations, for we dare say that the 
corn districts in Europe would have acted with equal 
liberality towards us ; but their destruction would not 
have been, according to various letters lately received 
from thence, of so much consequence to us as the 
ruin of our export trade to the United States will 
be, should we not mend our manners soon, for we are 
threatened with the loss of their market for goods, 
unless we receive wheat duty free, and tobacco with 
very small duties attached to it. All nations, like 
individuals however, purchase manufactures where 
they find them cheapest and of best quality, and 
when we are rivalled, or equalled, by the American 
manufacturers in these respects, we shall make a 
virtue of necessity, and quietly yield up a depart- 
ment of our commerce which we cannot longer main- 
tain. It is not impossible however that, in our 
eastern colonies and possessions, we may speedily 
increase our oommerce, without destroying our agri- 
culture, in a much greater degree than it can be di- 
minished by the successful cultivation of manufac- 
tures in the United States of America, which American 
goods we shall most willingly use in this country 
when, by cheap provisions, their manufacturers can 
undersell our tome ones in our markets of consump- 
tion ; but the time for this improvement in our 
eastern commerce will arrive at least a century before 
we can be deprived of the custom of our American 
brethren in riie consumption of our goods, should 
the change depend on their progress in the cultiva- 
tion of the useful arts and sciences, for that must be 
slow indeed. 

In Europe, generally, the corn trade is regulated 
by the prices and prospects in the United Kingdom, 
and consequently, everywhere, no animation exists 
in dealings in any description of grain. The pur* 


chases made of Polish wheat on British account, for 
shipment from the Baltic, on the opening of the Yes- 
tula and inland navigation in that sea, have not as 
vet been to any great extent ; nor are they likely to 
be much increased, unless a material alteration occur 
ini the corn trade here, or prices there decline con- 
siderably under the last quotations of them. In the 
Black Sea and throughout the Mediterranean, ap- 
pearances are the same as they are in the Baltic, for 
without an English demand no interesting business 
can be done in any of their markets. Little money 
therefore is required at present, at all eveots, for 
speculations of this description ; the rates of the 
foreign exchanges are, on this account, gradually 
becoming more favourable to England, and it may 
fairly be anticipated that, as the season advances, 
money will become more plentiful, and enable its 
proprietors to give increased employment to the 
people — a benefit to them resulting entirely from the 
corn laws, and which they are now perfectly sensible 
of. No theory now can be spouted amongst them, 
which is not consistent with their own practical 
knowledge, and they consequently prefer fair wages 
for their labour to ruinous low prices for their food. 


CURRENCY PER IMP. MEASURE. 

Jan. 25. 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 


Wheat, Essex and Kent, red 

60 

62 

•4 

White.. 

69 

66 

Irish 

... 

60 

60 

Do. .... 

60 

64 

Old, red 

... 

69 

66 

Do. .... 

66 

70 

Rye, old 


36 

38 

New.... 

33 

41 

Barley, Grinding 28 30 32 Malting 34 96 

Chevalier 

— 

38 

Irish 



27 

28 

Bere ... 

94 

95 

Malt, Suffolk and Norfolk . 



04 

70 

Brown.. 

54 

60 

Kingston and Ware . 

... 

64 

68 

Chevalier 

08 

— 

Oats, Yorksh. 4c Lincolnsh., feed 

24 

26 

Potato.. 

95 

96 

Youghall and Cork black 

22 

28 

Cork, white 92 94 

Dublin 

21 

22 

23 

Westport 

99 

94 

Waterford, white 

21 

29 

23 

Blaok .. 

99 

98 

Newry 

.. 

94 

26 




Galway .18 

19 

20 

— 




Scotch feud 

. _ 

25 

26 

Potato.. 

95 

96 

Clonmel 

. _ 

23 

24 

limerick 

99 

m 

Londonderry 

.. 

28 

— 

Sligo .. 

99 

98 

Bears, Tick, new 

.. 

38 

40 

Old.. 49 

44 

48 

Peas, Grey 

86 

88 

40 

Maple.. 

40 

49 

White 

.. 

38 

40 

Boilers . 

40 

49 

Sun, Rape 301. 89 L 

Irish. 


. 981. per last. 



Linseed 41 4# 

English Red Clover, fine, 70 80 00 per cart. 

White 06 68 74 

Mustard, White 11 IS brown 18 SO per bush. 
Tares, old .... 64 — new 80 00 per qr. 

Flour, Town-made 55 — Suffolk 44 46 pr ak. of 3S0 lbs. 
Stockton and Norfolk, 44 45 

FOREIGN GRAIN AND FLOUR IN BOND. 

Wheat, Dantiic 44 48 

Hamburg 40 42 

Barley 18 91 

Oats, Brew 99 94 Feed... 10 19 

Bears 30 — 

Peas 30 — 

Flour, American, per brl 20 — Baltic.. 93 — 


COMPARATIVE PRICESof GRAIN. 

WEEKLY AVERAGES b, 
the Imp. Quarter, from the 
Gazette, of Friday last, Jan. 


Wheat 

s. d. 

WmAT 

Barlby 

39 10 

Rart.rt 

Oats 

91 8 

Oats 

Ryb 

85 5 

Ryb 

Bbars. 

40 8 

Rraits t - . | . i . , 

Pbas 


PXAJft 


AVERAGES from the t 
ponding Gazette in the Ust 
year, Friday, Jan. 17th, 1640. 


a. A. 
66 O 
» 8 
98 18 
» 6 
40 8 

» T 
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IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 


Dec. 11th 
18th 
95th 
. Jan. 1st 
8th 
15th 


the duty. , 


British 
stems out of Eu- 
rope 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Betns. 

1 68 10 

82 0 

21 11 

84 4 

41 4 

69 1 

81 6 

21 4 

82 10 

41 1 

60 1 

82 4 

21 5 

S3 5 

40 9 

61 8 

82 11 

21 5 

82 7 

40 1 

61 9 

88 6 

21 6 

82 6 

89 10 

61 7 

9 

• 

82 10 

21 8 

85 6 

40 8 

60 6 

a 

B 

B 

1 

1 

32 # 

91 6 

88 

40 7 

CD 

8 

18 10 

15 8 

19 9 

9 6 

.| 5 0 

0 6 

2 0 

8 0 

0 8 


Pea*. 


80 11 
80 11 


40 8 


0 6 


PRICES OF SEEDS. 

Jan. 25. 

No demand of consequence has yet been experienced 
for Clovcraeed, and the supply of English having some- 
what increased during the past week, prices have 
rather a downward tendency this morning. In other 
species of Seeds there was scarcely anything passing, 
and quotations consequently underwent little or no 
change. Canaryseed was quite neglected. Foreign 
small Tares are worth from 7s. to 8s. per bushel; fine 
large even more, say up to 9«. 6d. 


Linseed, English, sowing 55 

60 



Baltic 

— 

— 

crushing 45 

50 per qr. 

Mediter. 4c Odessa 46 

52 



Hempseed, small 

84 

86 

large.. 88 

40 

Coriander 

10 

16 

old.... 18 

— per cwt. 

Mustard, brown, new * . . 

16 

21 

white.. 12 

18 pr. bush. 

Turnip Seed, new Swedes 

— 

— 

10 

18 

Trefoil 

10 

23 

fine new25 

80 

Rapesecd, English 

SOL 

841. 

foreign — l. — L per last. 

Rye Grass, English 

30 

42 

Scotch 16 

40 

Tares, winter 

8 

9 

Spring — 

_ 

Large, foreign.... 

6 

8 



Clover, English, red .... 

58 

90 

white 48 

60 per cwt. 

Flemish 

40 

68 

do.. 46 

48 -a 

New Hamburgh .. 

62 

65 

do.. 46 

00 1 

Old do 

35 

60 

do.. — 

— K 

French 

50 

02 

do. • — 

- § 

Old do 

40 

64 



Canary, new 

80 

82 

extra 84 

85 

Carraway, old 

50 

54 

new 48 

69 


PRICES OF HOPS. 


BOROUGH, Jan. 25. 

The market is firm, but with very little doing. 


Bags, 1886 
Pocks. 1886 
Bags 1837 
Pocks. 1837 
Bags 1838 
Pocks. 1838 
Bags 1880 
Pocks. 1880 
Bags 1840 
Pocks. 1840 


^ East 
Kent. 

1 Mid. 

| Kent. 

Weald 
of Kent 

Sussex. 

Farn- 

ham. 

s. s. 

s. 

TH 

s. 

B. 

8. S. 

s. 

45 to 65 

45 to 

05 

45 to 

56 

— to — 



45.. 75 

45.. 

75 

45.. 

05 

45.. 03 

— 

none 

none 

none 

none 

— 

80.. 105 

80.. 

105 

75.. 

85 





85.. 116 

85.. 

115! 

84.. 

105 




110.. 150 

110.. 

150 

100.. 

120 

— 

— 

150.. 190 

150.. 

190 

no.. 

150 

105.. 190 

240,300 

140. .300 

135.. 

290 

_ 


— 


140.. 320 

140.. 

320' 

120.. 

200 

120. .280 



POTATO MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK, WATERSIDE. Jan. 25. 

The supply of Potatoes to the Waterside during the 
past week has been as follows, viz., from Yorkshire, 530 
tons ; Scotland, 320 : Jersey and Guernsey, 325 ; De- 
vons, 310 ; Kent ana Essex, 151— total, 1,636 tons.— 
The above being a limited supply, has enabled sales- 
men to clear the market of [the late extensive arrivals, 
which causes the demand to be brisk for good samples, 


and the continuance of cold weather is favourable to 
the general consumption of Potatoes. 

PRESENT PRICES AS FOLLOW : — 


York Red* 80*. to 00*. per lou. 

Scotch Reds — to 75s. 

Devon* —s. to 75s. 

Jersey and Guernsey 
Blues, — s. to 70s. 


Do. whites from store. . — ». to 60s. 
Kent and Essex whites, 60s. to 70s. 


WOOL MARKET. 

BRITISH. 

Jan. 25. 


s. d. s. d. 

DOwnTeggs 1 2|to 1 8 

Half-bred Hogs 1 2 l a 

Ewes and Wethers 1 0 1 1 

Flannel do 10 IS 

Blanket Wool A 0 5 0 8 

Skin, Combing 0 10 1 0 


LIVERPOOL, Jan. 23. 

Scotch. — The general tone of the Wool market here 
during: the past week has been good. There has been 
considerable activity in foreign Wools. Several large 
sales have been accomplished in Peruvians at fully 
maintained prices. Scotch Wool is still rather heavy 
of sale. But little enquiry has been made for it. Our 
public sale in the coming week is confidently looked 
forward to, as the sure forerunner of more business 
and better prices. 

FOREIGN. 

Import for the week 865 bags 

Previously this year 5,539 

Total 6,404 

SCOTCH. 

Import for the week 897 

Previously this year 100 

Total 497 


FOREIGN. 

Australian — superior, Is. lOd. to 2s. 4d. : second rate, 
Is. 6d. to Is. lOd. ; third ditto. Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. 
Lambs’, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; ditto, grease, 9d. to Is. 
per lb. 

Tasmanian — superior, Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d.; ditto second, 
Is. 5d. to Is. 9d. ; ditto third, 13. Id. to ls.5d. ; ditto 
lambs', Is. 6d. to 2s. 4d.; ditto grease, 9d. to Is. 
per lb. 

Cave— First quality, Is. 6d. to ls.9d. ; ditto second. 
Is. Id. to Is. 6d. ; ditto inferior, and in grease, 8d. to Is. 
per lb. 

German — Duty paid Saxony and Silesia, first and 
second Electoral, 3s. to 5s.; ditto first, 2s. 3d. to 3s. ; 
ditto second, Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. ; Austrian, Hungarian, 
and Bohemian. Electoral, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. ; first, 2s. to 
2s. 6d. ; second, Is. 8d. to Is lOd. ; lambs', 2s. to 3s. 
6d~; Fribs, Is. to ls.6d. per lb. 

Spanish and Portuguese— Leonesa, 2s.; Segovia, 2s. 
2d.; Soria, Is. 8d. to Is. 10d.; Caceres, Is. 6d. to Is. 
8d. ; Portugal, Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. ; Lambs’, Is. 6d. to 2s.; 
Goats’, 9d. to Is. 2d. per lb. 


PRICES OF MANURES. 

Subjoined are the present prices of several sorts of 
manure: — 

Bone-dust, 21 s. per qr. of 8 bushels. 

Half-inch ditto, 20s. per qr. do. 

Rape-dust, 61. 15s. per ton. 

Rags, 4L to 41. 10s. per ton. 

Graves, 51. to 51. 10s. per ton. 

Gypsum, 38s. per ton. 

Salt, 21. 5s. dirty, 21. 15s. clean, per ton. 

Lance's Carbon, 12s. Od. per qr. 

„ Humus, 14s. Od. „ 

Soap ashes, 10s. per ton. 

Artificial Manure, 12s. per qr. 

Poittevin’s Patent Disinfected Manure, 13s. fid. per qr* 
Nitrate of Seda, 20s. fid. to 21s. Od. per cwt. 

Nitrate of Potash or Saltpetre, 2fis. to 31s. od. per cwt. 
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No. of 
Shares. 

6,300 

6,300 

0,600 

15.000 
0,300 

7.600 

6.000 

3.000 

8.000 

64,000 

64.000 

16.000 
10,018 
10,018 
10,016 
10,000 

36.000 

26.000 
37,600 

8,000 

36.000 
26,666 

6,334 

20.000 

0,000 

80,0001. 

24.000 

1.600 
2,100 
6,100 

11,475 

7,068 

86.000 

6,000 

26,000 

26,000 

81,260 

13,000 

13.000 

30.000 
15,714 

10.000 
10,000 
16,000 

15.000 

12.000 
8,762 
1,000 

28,000 

6,000 

10,000 

6,000 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

2000 

4,000 

80,000 

00,000 

12,432 

20,000 

10,000 

7,780 

20,000 

4.000 
20,000 
12,000 

6.000 
60,000 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Ditto and Gloucester .... 10 
Bristol and Exeter.. 1001 sh 6 
Ditto and Glouces. . 601 sh 2 ( 
Cheltenham 4c Great West. I 
1001 sh 62 

Chester and Crewe . . 301 sh , 


Dublin and Kilkenny 1001 sh S 
Eastern Counties . . . .251 sh 5 


Ditto Half Shares. . . .501 sh 401 pd 
Ditto Quarter Shares . .251 sh ]>d 
[Great N. of England 1 001 sh 801 pd 
[Great Western .... 1001 sh 651 pd 
Ditto Half Shares 501 sh 


IRON RAILWAYS. 


Hull and Selby 501 sh 

London and Brighton 501 sh 


Ditto Script . 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Quarter Shares , 


Do. Portsmouth Branch 501sh 40!pd 


Ditto New 321 sh 

Manchester 4c Leeds 1001 sh 701 pd 
Ditto Half Shares . . 601 sh 25 1 pd 
Manchester AcBIrming. 701 sh 401 pd 
Ditto ditto Extension 701 sh 71 pd 

Midland Counties 100/ sh 

Ditto J-Shares of 251 ..51 pd 

North Midland 1001 sh 

Ditto Half Shares.. 401 sh 401 pd 
Northern 4c Eastern 1001 sh 401 pd 
Severn and Wye . . Average 271 sh 
Stockton and Darlington. .Averagf 
1061 13s 4d 

5. Eastern and Dover 501 sh 281 pd 

[York4c North Midland 50ish 

JOINT STOCK BANKS, 
itralasia Bank (Chartered) 4 
Ditto New (Chartered) 401 sh . 


London and Westminster 


Do. Provincial Bank of Engls 


Ditto New 

Union Bank of Australia..251 sh 
Ditto New 261 sh 


District Bank . .201 sh 19}1 pd 


Price 

Div. per 

s &. 

Share 
per Ann. 

72!a4 1 

80!a2! 
311*0! ex 

new 

28!a01 

52}la01 

30! 

81! a?! 
5}!aA! 

28 la91 
2121*131 

14!per ct 

95} 1 

14!per ct 

281a 301 
621o31 

921 a81 

SKff 1 ' 

i 

1 

44!a0! 

1 

4381 aftl 
121/a A! 
121/ a}l 
81a9! 

5s per sh 

17}/ 18}/ 

1! per sh 

4J1 a 01 
18A/O01 
55! 

9U* 

185/ 

9}lper ct 

431 

9*lper ct ! 

861 

9}lper ct 

57}!a8! 

2! persh 

401 a7 l 

5! per ct 

1801a21 

8! per sh 

29!a01 

ljlpersh 

1 

601 aO! 
77/a0! 
281*0/ 
251*0! 
8!a0! 
78/a80! 
101 aO 1 
781 aO! 

38!a0! 

1 

45! 

21 12spsh 

2501 

14!per sh 

13 A! aO! 
711*8! 

212s psh 

i 651 aO! 

81 per ct 

52!a01 

35/aC! 

6! per ct i 

36/a71 

81, per ct j 

241 aOl 

6! per ct j 

12J! 13}/ 

5! per c*. 

161*01 

61 per ct 

35}!a0! 

6! per ct 

10} /all! 

6! per ct 

441a01 

8! per ct 

17}lal81 

8! per ct 

33}!a4! 

60s pr sh 

llAlaO! 

lOlaO! 

51 per ct 


61 per ct 


Shares. MINES. Pnce. (Dnidnei 

4.000 Alten 501 sh 1211 pd 

1.000 Ditto New 151 sh 12}/ pd 

10,000 Anglo Mexican (iss.51 pm) 1001 sh 
3374}} Ditto Subscription 251 sh 

10.000 Ditto Mint % 251 sh 101 pd 

8.000 Blaenavon Iron 4c Cdhl 501 sh 451 pd 201 

2.000 Bolaaoes 1501 sh 

1.000 Ditto New 501 sh 201 pd 

Ditto Scrip 251 sh 

20.000 Bolivar Copper Company . . 151 sh Hail 

20.000 Ditto Ditto Scrip New .. 31 sh Slajl 

10.000 Brasilian Imperial 351 sh 201 pd.. 

iss. 51 pm Ida 111 

11.000 Ditto St.John Del Rey 90! sh 14}/ pd lfla2! 

20.000 British Iron Comp. 1001 sh 551 pd 

10.000 Candonga 201 sh 8A1 pd 

10,000 Copiapo 201 sh 1211 pd 10/ 

9,204 Hibernian 601 sh 1141 pd 2*1*31 

5,730 Mexican Company 1001 sh 58 1 pd 2!a0! 

5.000 Minas GeraeS 20/ sh 121 pd 

14,460 Real del Monte registered Av. /sh 

Ditto Ditto unregistered 21*31 

17,006 Ditto Loan (Notes) 1501 sh 

10,000 Rhymney Iron 501 sh 251a0! 

28,267 United Mexican 401 sh 401 pd.. 

iss. 21 pm illM 

5,281 Ditto Scrip 21 pd. . 3lla4! 

8,967 Ditto ditto (New) 51 pd Of/afl 

I MISCELLANEOUS. | 

10,000 Anti Dry Rot Company .. 1311 sh 
10,000 i Assam Tea Company 50!sh 12 }1 pd 

1,080 Auction Mart 501 sh 201 

10,000 Australian (Agricultural) 1001 sh 
281 2s pd 

8,600 British Rock and Patent Salt i 

501 sh 351 pd 13/ 

10.000 Canada Company (Chartered) I 

1001 sh 33*1 pd 31}/a0/ 

5.000 Droitwlch Patent Salt .... 251 sh 211 
2,700 Equitable Reversionary Interest) 

Society 1001 sh 601 pd 

20.000 General Steam Navigation Com- 

pany 151 sh 141 pd,25}a0/ 

1,800 Ditto Cemetery (Chartered) 251 sh 
1,800 Ditto New (Chartered) 251 sh| 

2, UO Ilungerford Market 1001 pd|32/ 

24,800 Ditto Debentures (var. amounts).. 

6.000 London Cemetery (Chartered) | 

20 1 sh|90/a0f 

1,800 London Com Exchange.... 37}/ pd 20}/a0/ 

2.000 London Commercial Sale Rooms 

Average 75/ sh 24/ 

2,400 London and Westminster Steam 
Boat Company 101 sh 
20,000 Mexican and South American 
Company 101 sh 71 pd 

20.000 New Brunswick Land 1001 sh 60/ pd 

4.000 New Zealand Company . . . .251 sh 251*0/ 

5,387 Reversionary Int. Society. . 1001 sh 108/ 

14,400 S. Australian Comp. 25/ sb 201 pd/ 

8.000 South Metropolitan Cemetery 

, (Chartered) 251 sh 

4.000 Thames Tunnel 501 sb 10/ai/ 

200,000/ Upper Canada Loon I 

200,0001 Ditto 

10.0001 Van D. Land (Agricultural) Char- 

tered 1001 sh 181 pd 81a0/ 

5.000 West London and Westminster 

Cemetery 261 sh 2 2/ pd 
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PLATE I. 

The subject of the first Plate is a Bull of the Sussex breed, bred by and the property 
of Mr. Putland, of West Firle, Sussex. This animal was exhibited at the meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Cambridge, in J uly last, and obtained a Prize of Thirty 
Sovereigns as the best Bull in Class 4, for cattle not qualified to compete in the Classes 
for Short-horns, Herefords, or Devons. Mr. Putland is an eminent breeder of Sussex 
stock, and on the above occasion was extraordinarily successful, having carried off no less 
than five prizes. 


PLATE II. 

The subject of the second Plate is a Boar of the Essex breed, the property of E. G. 
Barnard, Esq., M.P., to whom a Prize of Ten Sovereigns was awarded at the Meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society at Cambridge, in J uly last. The Boar was from the 
stock of Mr. W. F. Hobbs, of Marks Hall, Essex. 


FRAMLINGHAM FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


Your Committee appointed to prepare the annual 
statement of the proceedings of the Frnmlingbara 
Farmers' Club during the past year, beg leave to 
preface their Report with the following observa- 
tions : — 

Many persons in this neighbourhood having received 
information during the year 1859, of the successful 
proceedings of the Yoxford and Harleston Farmers* 
Clubs, and finding that similar Societies were spring- 
ing up around, were desirous that the Framlingbnm 
district should keep pace with its neighbours in the 
acquirement of knowledge in agricultural pursuits, 
determined at the commencement of 1840 to establish 
a Club for this town and neighbourhood. 

At first, members joined slowly j but after two or 
three monthly meetings our numbers rapidly in- 
creased, it becoming manifest that, if no better mode of 
tillage or management of our lands was to be brought 
forth immediately, as some had anticipated, still 
much, very much benefit arose during the discussion 
of subjects before the Club— each member stating his 
own ideas and practices on the particular matters 
under debate ; and seeing, by such discussions, erro- 
neous opinions giving way to sound practical informa- 
tion : and your Committee have pleasure in saying, 
that there are nearly one hundred members in the 

Club. . 

With regard to the hour of meeting on Club even- 
ings, your Committee wish to observe, it would be 
very desirable that greater punctuality should be ob- 
tained, as it is almost impossible to proceed regu- 
OLD SERIES .] 


lorly with the discussion whilst members are con- 
stantly coming in. And also your Committee would 
recommend, that greater care should be taken to 
arrange with some member or members, at the 
previous monthly meeting (or, if possible, at the 
present time,) to introduce the subjects for discussion 
at the monthly meetings. 

Your Committee suggest the propriety of the 
subjects for discussion during the ensuing year being 
immediately determined upon, and the days for each 
fixed, and printed circulars to that effect forwarded 
to all the members. 

Your Committee, in alluding to the liberality of 
the winners of the Sweepstakes during the past year, 
wbe so handsomely returned the amount to the Club, 
beg to suggest that, in their opinion, it would be 
desirable for the future, to expend such winnings in 
some experiment upon their lands or stock, and 
report the result to the Club. 

The subjects discussed during the past year were 
as follows : — 

In February. -Club formed, and arrangements 
made. 

March.— Subject was, Top Dressing Wheat and 
Layers. 

Resolved,— That there are several artificial ma- 
nures applicable as top dressings for wheat, clover, 
and grasses, which deserve the serious attention of 
the Club, and recommend its members to testexperi- 
ments with as many of such manures as convenient, 
and report the same at some future meeting. 

April.— Subject: Best varieties of Root, and best 
culture thereof. 

1st. Mangel Wurzel. Carried by a majority of 
one, te be dibbled on the ridge ; the minority being in 
favour of drilling on the ridge. The last fortnight 
N [No. 3.— VOL. XIV. 
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in April the best time for putting in the seed. The 
manual labour of one acre of beet root was stated at 
4/. 2s. 9d., and manual, with horse labour included, 
?/.ls. 9d. Subject adjourned. Sweepstakes entered 
into for roots to be shewn at the November meeting. 

May. — Adjourned subject : For the distance which 
mangel wurzel should be planted apart upon the 
ridge, such ridges being about 32 inches distant. 
There were 2 votes for 14 inches, 7 for 15 inches, 6 
for 18 inches, and 3 for 20 inches. 

2nd. Swede Turnips. The best time for sowing, 
last fortnight in May. Common Turnips, if for 
grazing, last fortnight in June. If for cows, first 
week in July. The turnips to be sown on the stetcb. 
Sweepstakes closed for roots. 

June. — The best mode of making Summer fallows. 

1st. The best period for turning in heavy lands. 
7 votes for November, 6 for the Spring. 

2nd. Supposing a piece of land very foul with 
spear grass, when ought it to be turned in 1 5 votes 
for November, 8 for the Spring. 

Resolved, — In making a long fallow, six earths 
are required ; 6 inches the best depth to plough. 

Whether the long fallows should be kept cloddy, 
or pulverised as soon as possible. 10 votes for 
cloddy, 3 pulverised. 

July. — Mowing Wheat and Harvesting Corn. 

Resolved, — That not having a sufficient number of 
members present, who had tried the mowing system, 
the Club could not with propriety come to any 
decision thereon ; but those members who had tried 
it, stated it was their intention to repeat it. 

Resolved, — Ten sheaves in a shock was the best 
number. In gavelling barley, the fork was better than 
the rake. In harvesting beans, the best plan was to 
use tbe sickle. 

That it was better to put the harvest work out by 
the task, than by the week. 13 votes for, 3 against. 

August. — No subject, on account of harvest. 

September. — The best mode of dressing or pre- 
paring Seed Wheat, and best mode of putting in 

1st. Which is the best Wheat for Seed as to 
quality, say 28s. per coomb, no vote ; 32s. 6d. per 
coomb, 6 votes ; 35s. per coomb, 2 votes ; shewing, 
in the opinion of the Club, it was not necessary to 
plant the finest quality of Wheat. 

Resolved, — The best time of putting in Wheat, 
the last week in October and first fortnight in No- 
vember. The drilling system is best for any de- 
scription of land. 

With regard to preparing Wheat for Seed, three 
plans were proposed. 2 votes for steeping in salt 
water and limed. 3 votes for a solution of wood 
ashes, with 1§ lb. of arsenic, in 16 pails of water, 
and then limed. 7 votes for its being thoroughly 
wetted with water and afterwards arsenic and limed. 

October. — The best manner of Storing Roots. 

Resolved, — To clamp mangel wurzel. 2§ yards 
is sufficient width for the clamp. That a thin cover- 
ing of straw should be first shaken over tbe clamp, 
then 9 inches of earth, leaving the top open two or 
three weeks, or till the approach of frosty weather, 
and then to close over with earth entirely. Subject 
adjourned. Judges appointed for next meeting. 

November^-Shew of roots. Judges’ award: To 
Mr. Harsant Sutton, for 3 best red beet, weighed 
23§ lbs., without tbe tops, 21 lbs. ; to ditto, 3 best 
yellow beet root, with the tops, 19£ lbs. ; to Mr. 
George Scotcbmer, 3 best Swede turnips, the largest 
of which weighed 7$ lbs., and measured 25£ inches 
in circumference ; to Mr. Geodwyn Goodwyn, 3 
best white round turnips, weighed 23 lbs.; to ditto, 
3 best pudding, weighed 34}lbs. 


The Judges also called the attention of the Club to 
the fine specimen of horned beet exhibited, (con- 
sidering the unfavourableness of the season,) as 
being in cultivation less injurious to the soil. 

Adjourned debate resumed. 

Resolved, — That tbe best mede of storing Swede 
Turnips was to have them topped, and then clamped 
with their tails on, about 2 feet thick, and only 
covered over with straw. 

Sweepstakes entered into for the best samples of 
Wheat, Barley, Beans, Peas, and Oats, to be shewn 
in February. 

December. — Subject : The best Cattle, and best 
manner of Grazing Cattle. 

Resolved, — That it is not so much the kind as the 
quality of the cattle. That cattle whilst grazing 
should be kept warm. That with root, oil cake, and 
bean meal together, in preference to either separately, 
was the best description of food, and that cattle 
should always have water by them. 

Resolved, — By a majority of 6 votes : That cattle 
should have all the food given to them to eat, that they 
would eat up clean. The minority being of opinion 
that they should have regular quantities, and given 
to them at regular hours. 

As to whether 1000 of oil cake, or 17 coombs of 
beans, were best for grazing. 10 votes for beans — 
5 votes for oil cake. 

Resolved, — That clover was better than hay for 
grazing. 

January. — Subject: The beat manner of Feeding 
Cart Horses. 

Resolved, — That the best manner of feeding cart 
horses, is to allow them not less than 9 stone of hay 
per week, with one bushel of corn — which bushel 
should be equivalent to 2 pecks of oats, and 2 pecks 
of beans. To feed in summer with tares in yard, 
and to lodge them in a yard rather than confine in 
the stables. 


With regard to tbe average expense of keeping a 
cart horse, there were 9 votes for 18/. per year ; 5 
votes for 19/.; 6 votes for 20/. — Judges appointed 
for next meeting. 

The Treasurer’s Account is as follow — from 17th 
February, 1840, to 2nd February, 1841 : 


Dr. £ s. d. 

To 93 subscrip- 
tions at 2s. 6d. 11 12 6 

Cash received for 
sweepstakes 
for Roots at 
meeting, 14th 
April, l/.lOs.; 
ditto 1 9 th May, 

14s 2 4 0 

Cash received for 
sweepstakes 
for Corn at 
meeting, Nov. 
lOtb, 11. 18s. ; 
ditto Dec. 8th, 

10s 1 18 0 

Cash presented 
to the Club, by 
Mr. Scotch- 
mer, 10th Nov., 

13s. ; ditto by 
Mr. H. Sutton 
1/. 2s.; ditto 
by Mr. G. 
Goodwyn, 9s. 2 4 0 


Cr. £ s. d. 

By Secretary’s 
bill for books, 

31. 13a. 6d. ; 
do. for print- 
ing, advertise- 
ments, Ac. 31. 

19s. lOd 7 13 4 

By sweepstakes 
paid to Mr. G. 
Scotcbmer, on 
Nov. 10th, 

13s.; do. Mr. 

H. Sutton, 1/. 

2s. ; do. Mr. 

G. Goodwyn, 

9s 2 4 0 

Cash retained for 
paying sweep- 
stakes, on the 
2d February 1 18 O 
Balance in Trea- 
surer’s bands 6 3 2 


£17 18 6 


£17 18 6 
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That your Committee canuot refrain from calling 
to your notice, the intimate connection which subsists 
between the Farmer and Labourer, and ask, whether 
it would not be a desirable addition to the useful- 
ness of the Club, if prizes could be given to Cottagers 
for the best vegetable productions of their gardens, 
and which might be adjudged at the same time as 
the sweepstakes for roots, belonging to the members? 

Your Committee are desirous of testifying their 
acknowledgments to the cheerful and pleasant man- 
ner in which many persons have joined them, who 
are not actually engaged in the cultivation of the soil ; 
and they beg to return their thanks, for the co-opera- 
tion and assistance ihey have given them. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, canoot refrain from 
stating, that they are well aware institutions of this 
kind are more likely to flourish during agricultural 
success ; but they wish to impress on the Members 
of the Club, that no time is better for trying ex- 
periments and new modes of farming than such 
periods : and they would further observe, that when- 
ever such prosperity should not continue, they would, 
whilst placing their reliance on Divine Providence, 
be more likely to be prepared and aided in meeting 
such reverses, by a thorough and proved practical 
knowledge of the best systems of culture and general 
management of their lands and stock. 

John Pbirson, G. Edwards, 

Jambs Barker, Jeptha Wightman, 

John Edwards, Edward Gooch. 

Goodwyn Goodwyn, 

The Club then proceeded to elect their officers for 
the ensuing year, when Mr. Peiraon was unanimously 
re-elected President, and his health being proposed, 
was drank by the company with four times four, 
upon which he returned thanks in a very appropriate 
and animated speech. Mr. H. Clutten, of Framling- 
ham, was appointed Secretary, on the resignation of 
Mr. R. Green, who severally addressed the company. 
Other toasts were given, which called forth several 
gentlemen, and particularly Mr. Mosely, wboi one 
and all, advocated in the strongest terms the advan- 
tages of such institutions ; and the evening was spent 
to the great delight of every one present, in harmony 
and social mirth. 

A band of musio, whioh was stationed in the 
gallery, played several selected pieces during dinner, 
and two or three gentlemen favoured the company, 
at intervals, with some excellent songs. The Club 
now consists of 110 members. 


ON THE FOUR-COURSE SYSTEM 
OF HUSBANDRY, 

WITH HINTS ON ITS ADVANTAGES AND 
DEFECTS. 

By Mr. Matthew M arm adukeMilburn, Thorp field, 
Thirsk. 

( From the Quarterly Journal qf Agriculture,) 

Some few years ago the four-course system was 
considered the perfection of the art of cultivation on 
light soils. The perfect alternation of green and 
white crops, and the combination of return to the 
cultivator in the shape of grain and stock which it 
embraced, induced the belief that it was the 
ultimatum of improvement, and every descrip- 
tion of soil which could be made to bend to 
it, was rapidly cultivated on its principles. Tw 


recommendations it possessed which were certain 
to render it a favourite amongst the farmers ; it 
prevented the necessity for a naked fallow, and 
was, perhaps, as far as can be expected, nearly a 
self-supplying system. It required the addition of 
manure but once in four years, and then required 
a quantity of extraneous manure but little com- 
pared with the usual modes of management at the 
time it was introduced. Prior to the existence of 
system in farm-management, husbandry consisted 
of ploughing up the sward and cropping so long 
as the soil would produce any grain crop, and then 
allowing it to lay itself with weeds, and “ rest ” 
until it was again broken up for the same purpose; 
and this was a rotation— primitive and simple, it 
is true, but still a complete rotation. v The decom- 
posed vegetable matter accumulated during the 
existence of the sward, — formed the nourishment 
for the grain crops which followed,— and when 
they had exhausted it, a growth of indigenous 
plants succeed, which would exist with a less por- 
tion of nutriment than any exotic could : these grew 
and decay for a time, and again furnish a supply 
of matter fit for the foot of a succession of exotics. 
The next step in improvement is the interposition 
of fallow, which allows the soil to derive all the 
benefit from the action of the sun and air, as well 
as of thoroughly clearing it of weeds ; and, added 
to this, the return of a portion of the crop in the 
shape of decomposed vegetable ( manure) to sup- 
ply the place of that abstracted from the soil by 
cropping. The next step is the intervention of 
green crops consumed by stock, and this com- 
prises the “ Norfolk,” or four-course system. 
This, closely pursued, is the following : — 

1. Turnips (manured), consumed upon the land. 

2. Barley , sown with cloversceds. 

3. Clover and other artificial grasses, mown or 
depastured. 

4. Wheat , sown upon clover lea, which closes 
the course. 

To shew the adaptation of these crops, they 
shall pass rapidly in review, seriatim, 

1. Turnips . — For these, it is necessary to have 
the land thoroughly cleaned. The time of sowing, 
about the commencement of summer, gives the 
farmer, in ordinary seasons, an opportunity of 
thoroughly cleaning the land, and the subsequent 
hoeings and weedings completely accomplish the 
purpose. To obtain this crop, a great deal of 
manure is necessary; but when supplied, its 
effects are felt, directly or indirectly, for the three 
subsequent years. It is essential to the frill de- 
velopment of the system that these turnips should 
be consumed upon the land ; for this great quan- 
tity of vegetation produced would, if taken from 
the soil, rob it of more nutriment than the manure 
would supply (lam speaking of light soils j. The 
mode of consuming the turnips should be noticed ; 
it is such as to supply the principles necessary to 
vegetation in the most complete manner. First, a 
considerable portion of the leaves, roots, and 
skins of the turnips are wasted, and decompose ; 
then the constant droppings from the fleeces, with 
the excrement of the sheep, which is greater or 
less in proportion to the heaviness of the crop ; 
and hence the necessity of endeavouring to obtain 
a full crop of turnips. Another advantage is the 
compression of the loose earth, and perhaps more 
than all, there is the carbonic acid gas which the 
animals evolve while consuming the plants, and 
which is absorbed by the soil. 

A firm, rich, seed-bed is thus furnished to a 
grain crop, and generally barley is selected, not 
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because it is best adapted to follow turnips, for 
wheat seems to be more successful, but because 
the turnips are consumed in time for a spring crop, 
and as barley is generally more valuable than any 
other, it is generally sown. The fact is, the soil 
is too much compressed, and too adhesive for the 
growth of barley : it would generally succeed 
better as the last crop of the rotation, but com- 
monly it is impracticable. Cloverseeds do not 
come to perfection in the year in which they are 
sown. They require a whole summer and a whole 
winter before they are at all useful either for the 
scythe or the stock. Hence, if sown alone, it 
would require two years’ use of the land for one 
crop. By sowing them with the barley, 
ibis is obviated, and the seeds are arriving at 
a due degree of maturity while the crop is 
growing without materially injuring either crop. 
When the clover is depastured, the same process 
goes one, but to a much smaller extent 
than during the consumption of turnips. There 
is the same compression of the soil— the gas — 
the droppings from the animals — but there is not 
near the decomposition which occurs in the turnip 
crop, and greater evaporation of the droppings 
takes place. The quantity of stock fed per acre 
being much less than on turnips, the treading 
of the soil is considerably lets. An anomaly, 
however, exists in the mowing of clover. It is 
universally agreed, that when a first crop of (red) 
clover is mown, and the second crop depastured, 
the soil is in as good condition for a subsequent 
crop, as if the whole had been depastured. 
Doubtless, the circumstance of the clover deriving 
a great portion of its nutriment from the air, as 
well as its leaves shielding the ground from eva- 
poration of the nutritive matter in the soil, tends 
to produce this effect. I am willing to admit that 
this does not seem fully to explain the fact; but if 
it were asked why the soil was more fertile after 
growing a bean crop than before, probably much 
the same answer would have to be given. The 
depasturation of the second crop of clover, at a 
period, too, when evaporation goes on but slowly, 
may be added to the above causes. Two objects 
are thus served by the clover crop ; the soil is 
again compressed, and an additional quantity of 
nutritive matter is supplied to the subsequent 
wheat crop, of which the roots of the clover form 
no inconsiderable part. By the time the 
wheat is cut on most soils, there is a formidable 
array of root weeds to exterminate. This evil 
might, doubtless, be lessened, if the hoe were 
more generally and frequently set to work. No 
good reason can be urged why it should not be 
used twice in the spring. It wa9 remarked above 
that the wheat required a firm seed bed ; and that 
if it could come immediately after the turnips 
were consumed, it would be an advantage, be- 
because it required a firmer s^il than barley. To 
obviate this difficulty, a variety of means have 
been adop’ed. The newest invention is theprmer, 
which follows the plough, and compresses the 
interstices of the plough seam, on which the seed is 
sown broadcast. In some cases the land is trodden 
with cattle after being sown; but in most cases 
rolling the surface in spring is adopted and gene- 
rally succeeds sufficiently for all practical purposes. 

To shew the complete adaptation of the system 
to the wants of the crops, it need only be men- 
tioned, that the third crop ot the course is con- 
sumed before the preparation for the fourth is 
necessary, and this applies to every crop in the 
rotation. 


It has been, and is still asserted, that, under the 
four-courac system, a constant improvement in 
the fertility of the soil will take place. Tbis.how- 
cver, is not the case, for although it is perhaps as 
perfect an alternation of exhausting and fertilizing 
crops as can be devised, still it is not a rotation 
of sufficient length to obtain every crop in its 
greatest perfection. Our turnip crops and our 
clover are nothing compared with what they once 
were ; they are more difficult to obtain, and less 
full and luxuriant when obtained, than they were 
formerly. So much is this beginning te be felt, 
that some very excellent farmers contend that the 
intervention of a fallow occasionally is necessary 
to keep the soil in that full state of productiveness 
which it ought to be the object of every farmer to 
secure. I pretend not to say whether this state of 
things proceeds from radical exudations, or from 
each plant extracting its peculiar principle from 
the soil, but the fact is incontestible. A fallow, 
however, sadly interferes with almost every de- 
sirable quality in the system, and is but a robber, 
because it adds nothing either to the manure heap 
or the pocket. Gardens which always produce a 
crop, and occasionally two crops in the year, are 
never fallowed ; nor is any fallow really necessary 
on dry manageable soils. By fallow, I mean the 
complete suspension of all crops for ona lull year. 
If a partial or “ bastard” fallow can be introduced 
between any crops, there can be no doubt it will be 
found useful. 

From experience it appears, therefore, that the 
four-course system, — the system of change., in a 
long course of years, requires a change itself. 
The turnips and the clover, the mainsprings of 
the system, are the crops where the deterioration 
is principally detected, — fail these, and away goes 
every recommendation of the system ; they are 
the very foundations on which it is built. 

Two little illustrations of the course of de- 
terioration occurred under my own observation 
last year, which sufficiently establish the fact, that 
fertility of the soil will not altogether overcome 
the frequeut recurrence of the same crops. A 
turnip- field at Thorpfield was bisected by the 
Great North of England Railway. The crop was 
sown with well rotted farm-yard manure, and 
twelve bushels of half-inch bones per acre.^ The 
land was worth about two pounds ten shillings 
per acre to rent, and had been many years under 
the four-course system. A corner of the field had 
to be laid to an adjoining one, intended for turnips. 
The turnips were pulled off the ^corner, and the 
quickwood-fence was levelled, and the roots 
grubbed up. I conceived, after the dressing above 
alluded to, it was in much better condition for a 
crop than the adjoining/ now united, field. The 
whole was sown with turnips, and with the same 
dressing per acre as above stated, and all treated 
exactly in the same way. The corner which had 
been turnips the preceding year, exhibited a poor, 
dwarfish, unhealthy crop, the bulbs small, and the 
foliage yellow; the rest of the field good; but 
the patch where the hedge had been, and which had 
had no manure for years, but, as we should suppose, 
was exhausted by the fibres of the thorns, on this 
spot the turnips were luxuriant to a degree far 
beyond the best ordinary crop of turnips in the 
district. 

I was travelling in the course of the present 
spring (May 5th), and met with a farmer who was 
busily engaged in ploughing over an eaten-off tur- 
nip field ; 1 enquired what he was doing at that 
late period not to have it sown, as the turnips had 
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evidently been eaten off for many weeks. He re- 
plied. the field was out of heart, and he was going 
to make turnips of it again. 1 replied, 1 should 
not be surprised if his crop failed. He looked in- 
credulous, but 1 pointed to a half broken up field 
of clover opposite, sown with beans, *nd asked 
how these beans came to be there? He said, be- 
cause the clover had gone off ; it was clover- sick. 
Yes, 1 replied ; and if you had taken a crop of 
beans between your turnip crops, you might pre- 
vent this field from being turnip sick. I saw the 
field in September, and it is a very inferior crop, 
even in this excellent turnip season ; and on land 
too for which I would give two pounds ten shil- 
lings per acre. Another instance I will give of 
clover. From the difficulty of obtaining it, I 
limed a piece of the best land I have, worth per 
haps two pounds per acre, and also manured it, 
for turnips. The turnips were good, and eaten on 
the land. The barley was very good. The clover 
was uncommonly well set, and looked exceedingly 
well, even up to April, and when the frosts were 
over. One piece I sowed with gypsum. The 
whole went off partially, and I had little else but 
the rye-grass with which it was mixed, to mow for 
fodder. If a digression may be pardoned, 1 think 
this goes far to prove the truth of the radicle- 
exudation theory. The land was rich : infertility 
was not the cause of failure. It was limed anil 
gypsumfed ; principles, therefore, necessary to the 
growth of clover were supplied, but it went off; 
nor was frost the cause. Could it be anything but 
radicle-exudation ? 

The clovers seem to suffer more from the assi- 
duous pursuit of the four-course system than any 
other crop. This is easily accounted for ; they are 
growing two years out of ihe four. 

The remedies for these evils are of twb kinds. 
The first is an extension of the rotation ; to make 
the various crops less frequent of occurrence, by 
the addition of a bean (manured) and oat 
crop, or others, to the end of the course. This, 
however, is a virtual abandonment: of the system, 
deranges the “ hather" of the farm, is accom- 
panied by difficulties of cleaning, &c., and seldom 
produces a crop at all commensurate with the ex- 
pense of manure, labour, and outlay, as well as 
often exhausting the soil so far as to render it 
problematical whether better green crops will be 
produced than under the evils of the four-course 
system. 

The next remedy is a modification of the sys- 
tem ; and it is one which admits of modification 
to a very considerable extent without materially 
infringing on any of its distinguishing character- 
istics. A few hints of the leading features of these 
shall close this paper. 

A section of the land intended for turnips, for 
instance, may be sown with rape, a section with 
Swedes, another with spring turnips, ns the yellow 
Aberdeen, &c., and another with winter turnips. 
The next time the rotation occurs, the Swede and 
rape pieces should be made yellow and white 
turnips, and vice versa.* In the barleys, suppose 
chevalier and country to lie sown, the chevalier 
piece should be made country, and the country 
piece chevalier in the next rotation. I have not 
suggested the substitution of another grain crop 
for barley, because it seems to suffer least by 

repetition. 

The clovers may be changed in a similar manner ; 


* And a section of potatoes may alternate with 
one of any of the kinds of turnips. — E ditor. 


red for white, and white for red. My practice, 
and that of my father, on my little farm at Thorp- 
field. has been so invariably ; yet we cannot obtain 
a crop of red clover, an 1 our small seeds (white 
clover, trefoil, 8lc.,) are by no mean* good, though 
the com crops are improvi ig annually. Tares 
may bo substituted for clover for one course. If 
they are for eatage, winter tares may be sown in 
the autumn, eaten off in April, a ploughing given, 
an 1 spring tares sown for summer eating ; or the 
tares may be depastured or folded through the 
season ; in the former case they will not carry so 
much stock as the small seeds. For mowing, 
winter tares may be sown and secured for fodder, 
say in July The ground may then be broken 
up, a ploughing or two given, and thus the land 
have ail the benefits of a bastard fallow ; or when 
a gras- field can be mow n for fodder, a bean crop 
may be grown between the bailey and wheat with 
great profit, and also with advantage to the soil. 
If this be adopted but in one course, it throws the 
clovers four years more apart. Of wheats, the 
different vaiieties may have almost infinitesimal 
changes ran upon then; but, if serious defects 
seem to arise in the wheat crop, it is perfectly eaRy 
to substitute a crop of oats or peas. 

An almost endless variety of changes may thus 
be cautiously introduced without altering the 
principal features of the system, which should 
always he regulated by the wants of the farm and 
the prices at which the substituted articles sell in 
the market. 

Suggestions have been made of allowing the 
land to remain two or three years under the arti- 
ficial grasses. As the deficiency complained of is 
principally in these, it must be clear, that the 
more the land is put under them, the greater will 
be the evil.* It is not in the corn crops yef, that 


* From the tenor of the foregoing remarks re- 
garding the failure of the clover crop, this is a very 
natural, though it happens to be not a quite correct, 
inference, inasmuch us it is not supported by ex- 
perience. We shall tell the results of experience on 
this subject in Scotland. The failure of the clover 
crop has long been felt a grievance in this country, 
and many devices, as may readily be believed, have 
been adopted to recover its sormer state of luxuri- 
ance. These devices have consisted of three kinds. 
1st — The postponement of the recurrence of clover 
in the rotation is one. Clover was usually taken 
once in four years ; but now it returns once in five, 
or even eight years. This plan has been chiefly 
tried on farms in the immediate vicinity of large 
towns, where green crops of all kiods are in constant 
demand, and where the existing varieties of green 
crops have enabled the experiment to be tried. Tur- 
nips and potatoes meet with a very ready sale in their 
respective a Jasons in such a locality ; and although 
clover is there also sought after with as much eager- 
ness as any of these green crops, yet, as it is only in 
summer it is an article of food, a substitute may be 
found for it in summer, in summer tares — w inter 
tu-es not being suitable to this climate ; and as the 
making of clover hav may be easily abandoned for a 
season, it is in the power of the farmer to di*»p»-nse 
with the appearance of clover in the rot ar ion until 
such time it may be thought probable that the hind 
has recovered its sickness by clover. Hence clover 
may be dispensed w ith for a time in the vicinity of 
large towns, though neither turnips nor potatoes can; 
and this plan has succeeded in partially recovering 
the former luxuriance of the clovercrop there, where 
it may now be seen in pretty good state on most 
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the evil is principally felt. I do not say that they 
will never deteriorate, though I believe there is 
Icrs liability in them than in green crops ; but 
hitherto their defects are not a matter of com- 
plaint. 


farms. But the same plan, it is clear, cannot be 
adopted at a distance from large towns, where stock 
must be kept to consume the green crops. There 
stock become the substitute for the consumption of 
large towns, and they cannot be maintained at all in 
summer without grass. Stock, it is true, may be 
purchased for the express purpose of consuming the 
winter green crop on a farm ; but were such a prac- 
tice to become universal, there would be no breeders 
of stock on fsrms in the low country where only 
artificial clover can be cultivated ; and where could 
all the feeders of stock, who are raisers of turnips, 
find stock in sufficient numbers to consume their 
green crops ? It might be suggested, that the whole 
stock may be bred on the old grass of the country ; 
but this plan would be impracticable in a country 
where no old grass-land is preserved in the arable 
districts, and where the stock must be maintained on 
the sown grasses, and where those grasses must 
therefore constitute part of the usual rotation of 
crops, and in which, of course, they must occur 
as frequently as the rest of the crops. 2nd— Ano- 
ther plan for recovering the luxuriance of the clover 
crop is by manuring the land much more liberally 
than formerly ; and as this has been effected, to a 
certain extent, in every part of the country, the 
clover crop has been found to improve in conse- 
quence of the more liberal treatment it receives, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of large towns, in 
conjunction with the plan detailed above. 3rd — But 
the third plan is that which has succeeded most effec- 
tually at a distance from towns, where green crops 
cannot be sent to market, and where large quantities 
of extraneous manures cannot be easily obtained, to 
recover the luxuriance of the clover crop ; and this 
plau is that which Mr. Milburo deprecates, namely, 
the putting theland longer under the artificial grasses. 
At a distance from towns, two years were a very com- 
mon period for the grass division of the rotation to 
remain, and on many farms it is so still ; but from 
three to five years are now found by breeders of 
stock to be a much more eligible period. It is found 
that land becomes more ameliorated — that is, more 
fresh, more fertile, more rested — by being a longer 
time under the grass division than one year, or even 
two yearg ; by being kept, in fact, a longer time from 
the disturbance of the plough. What may be the 
true reason that may be assigned for the amelioration 
of land by grass, it is not easy to discover. The 
theory of exudation from the roots will not of itself 
explain it, as why should clover thrive better on land 
that Las been a long time than a short time in grass 1 
But whatever theory may explain it, there is no 
doubt of the fact. However paradoxical it may 
seem to state it, as a general principle, that the re- 
petition, or rather duration, of a crop which the land 
is tired ef growing, is the best means of inducing 
that land to grow it the more luxuriantly, there is no 
denying the soundness of the principle in regard to 
clover ; there is no denying that, where the experi- 
ment of allowing clover to remain for a number of 
years — that is, white clover, for red clover is only 
available for one year — to be depastured bv stock, 
ha* been tried, there the growth of red clover has 
become almost certain. And we would say that it 
is well for the country that this resnlt has happened ; 
for, now that the rearing and feeding of stock pay 
the farmer much better than the raising of white 


THE SUBSOIL PLOUGH NOT A 
NEW IMPLEMENT. 

Sir, — I t may not be entirely uninteresting to 
your readers on agricultural matters, to know that 
the subsoil plough lately introduced by Mr. Smith, 
of Deans ton, and so deservedly and justly recom- 
mended on many soils, was in use in this county 
nearly 60 years ago, as the following extract from 
Holt’s View of the A griculture of Lancashire, publish- 
ed in London, 1795, page 33 will prove: — “ Another 
instrument has been lately introduced, which Mr. 
Eccleston with propriety calls the Miner ; which is 
a plough-share fixed on a strong beam, withont 
mould-boards, and draw n by four or more horses, 
and follows in the furrow the plough has just made, 
and without turning up the substratum penetrates 
into and loosens the soil from eight to twelve inches 
deeper than the plough had before gone; which 
operation, besides draining the land, causes the 
water to carry away with it any vitriolic or other 
noxious matters. By the substratum thus loosened 
the roots of plants may penetrate deeper, and in 
course of time that which is but a barren substance 
may become fertile soil.'* 

In the many recent notices made in the various 
agricultural publications, I have never seen the 
above reference to the antiquity of the subsoil 
plough, all dating it from its first use by Mr. Smith 
of Deanston. 

If you consider this notice worthy a place in your 
widely extended journal, I will thank you to 
insert it. I am, Sir, your obedt. servant, 

Lancaster , Feb. 11. Rich. Hindu. 


crops, it is for his interest to retain as much of his 
farm under gross 88 will suffice to supply his stock 
with a sufficient quantity of provender, and thereby 
always retain in bis land a fresh store of fertility. 

With regard to ibe four-course rotation — that is, 
the raising of a white crop every other year — what- 
ever the climate of England may he able to do in 
support of it, it is one which that of this country 
cannot support on any farm, however good, situated 
at a distance from a large town — the source of un- 
limited supplies of extraneous manures. Where 
manure to the extent of from sixteen tons to thirty- 
two tons per imperial acre may be applied — and that 
is the rate of dunging m the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh and other large towns, it is quite possible to 
pursue it, but no farm or this country could practise 
it on its own resources. The straw off two acres will 
not sufficiently manure one, and that being the case, 
without extraneous assistance the fallow divisiou of 
a four-course shift cannot be manured a9 it ought to 
be. We may mention, in conclusion, that the alter- 
nation of crops on the same part of the land is rigidly 
followed in this country — that is to say, core is 
always taken, in the repetition of crops ou the same 
ground, to vary them, by having Swedes oo land 
that had in the former course raised white turnips, 
or potatoes, or beaus, or tares, as the case may be, 
and 60 with barley and wheat; and yet, with all 
these precautions, red clover became a worthless 
crop, and would no doubt have continued to be so, 
had not the plans detailed above been tried as expe- 
dients ; and fortunately, in the banda of skilful 
farmers, they have proved successful to a certain de- 
gree. But no doubt the time will arrive when these 
new expedients will also fail to produce the effects 
they are now doing, and then the fanner's ingenuity 
will again have to he taxed to devise others in con- 
formity with the circumstances of the times. — 
Editor. 
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ON SOWING WHEAT AFTER 
TURNIPS, SUCKLING CALVES, &c. 

Sir, — A correspondent in your January number, 
signing himself <( Addis Jackson/ 1 asks if it is advi- 
sable to sow the land on which your first turnips are 
fed off, with wheat? As far as injuiy to the land 
goes, I do not think, on so small a proportion of his 
farm as it would amount to, it would much signify ; 
but as a principle I think it is wrong, for this reason — 
the risk of a plant is great, and even if you over- 
come that, the chance is, that the crop would be the 
worst on your farm. On light land (and of course 
only on light land would it be done) most likely it 
would cause poppy and Mayweed to be a trouble 
to you for years after. 

As to the pity the land should lay bare” — none 
need be felt ; no manure need be lost. As the sheep 
finish the turnips, comb or bout the land, and the 
dressing lies as snug as possible till seed time nr- 
rives ; and nine times out of ten that will be the 
farmer’s best crop of barley. From what Mr. Addis 
Jacksonsays after that,itseems his course is— turnips, 
barley, clover, wheat, turnips, barley , tares, wheat. 

For light land cropping, I differ from him very 
much in thinking that a good succession, for this 
reason — tares are too profitless to be grown elsewhere 
than on a fallow — his oats he has all to boy, and a 
fourth of his land he has to manure every year; now' 
with two acres of straw (one barley, one wheat) I 
maintain he cannot make manure enough for one 
acre of turnips. In Hertfordshire the rule is, to sow 
oats after clover ley wheat, and very good crops they 
grow — the exception is not to do it ; the farmer then 
grows one-fifth turnips, and he has three instead 
of two acres of straw to manure them with ; as 
that extends the interval of his seeds to four years, 
he always sows — 10 lbs. red clover, 6 lbs. trefoil, 
4 lbs. white with his barley, sometimes adding 1 
bushel rye grass ; and if they miss, be then sows 
peas. But on that land a ley is so far superior to 
any other preparation for wheat, that he thinks the 
risk of gaining a plant of seeds is always worth run- 
ning — and so do I. Turnips, barley, seeds, when 
missed peas, wheat, oats, white Tartarian, I like best. 

Mr. Jackson also enquires who can show a profit by 
suckling ? Not having lately taken stock at the end 
of my suckling year, I can only show an old account 
of a Dad year with very middling cows ; but I know 
I always have made them pay better than any other 
sort of cittle stock. I like them (especially on poor 
rough grass land ) for these reasons : — The money 
quickly turns — you buy a down calver for 12/. in 
September, and in two months her calf is worth 
from 51. to 61 . — of course the price varies — but gene- 
rally tbe expenoe of keep varies in the same ratio ; 
because any aort of milk producing food may be 
given to them, without regard to its effect on flavour 
of milk ; because if you only wish to consume your 
straw with a profit, they will do it, and be very 
saleable in spring as bsrreners — whereas tbe beasts 
bought in in October are very often sold in April 
at the same price ; because a little something else, 
with good straw, as 1 bushel grains, or 2 bushels 
turnips, or two cakes per day, will produce a good 
bag of milk. 

The very farmers who suckle the least, I think 
ought to suckle the most, viz., turnip land farmers, 
because suckling pays best in winter ; and it is only 
in winter they want cattle, as on light land farms 
you will seldom find any grass good (or feeding. 

A friend of mine bought a lot of down calving 
York heifers a couple of years ago in October; they 


all calved within a fortnight, and they were all fed 
through the winter in tbe straw-yard, with the ad- 
dition of one bushel of grains mixed in some chaff 
per day ; he kept rather more than one calf to a 
cowon the average, each calf being kept only eight 
weeks ; 16 ( stone calves are large enough — and 
they paid quite 8s. each per week, including less 
by scouring, &c. Had he sold all these heifers as 
barreners in Spring, 1 am sure they would have 
fetched all they cost — Less tbe value of their own 
calves, say 1/. each. But I should prefer cows to 
heifers, and the two bushels white turnips to the one 
bushel grains, and the cost would not be more. 

I always consider if a calf pays per week in 
Summer 6s., and in Winter from 8s. to 10s., it is 
doing well ; and 1 have always done that, being 
particular in describing each calf when entered in 
my book as bought, so as to know it again when 
sold ; and then, in a separate column, mark the profit 
per week. On referring back to 1834, 1 find my 
account was thus — 


1839. 

Nov. 38. Profit on calf M Sticklers 

when half fat. £1 10 0 bought .£76 17 6 

Dec. 11. Do 2 0 0 Cows to bull ... . 1711 

“ 38. Sold a calf . . 3 5 0 Cow-doctor .... 3 13 0 

1834. 

Jan. Do. 5 do..... 21 7 6 

Feb. 13. Do. 3 do 13 0 0 

March. Do. 5 do. .... 14 1 6 

April. Do. 2 do 9 10 0 

“ Do. 1 weaner. . 15 0 

May. Do. 4 calves.. 14 12 0 

June. Do. 10 do 31 7 0 

July. Do. 0 do 20 3 0 

Aug. Do. 5 do. .... 22 0 0 

Sept. Do. 9 do 81 13 0 

Value of 13 calves 

Sept. 29 32 10 0 Profit 137 10 7 


£218 5 Ol 218 5 0 

3 heifers calved in Oct. 

1 aged cow do. in Nov. , 

2 do. do. in Dec. 

5 heifers do. in the Spring, 
and three fatted from Midsummer. 

3 aged cows do. in Spring. 

1 two-year-old heifer in Aug. 

15 

They were all small— heifers and cows, and it 
was not a good year for suckling ; on an average, 
tbe fifteen (as I do not reckon the three 
fatted at Midsummer) were only in milk seven 
months, which is each cow, per week, 6s. 6d. It is 
against them, that they were mostly st work in 
Summer — with no artificial food in the Winter — only 
thin grass, with straw-yard at night, and a very 
little hay while milking; but it ia in their favour, 
that all their own calves came in this account, 
though they only averaged seven months' milking— 
so difficult is it from farmer's accounts to make a fair 
statement ; but if I cut off the account on both sides 
previous to January 1, 183^— carry it on to January 
1, 1835, and deduct tbe value of the 13 calves at 
Michaelmas, which all went by Christmas, — I find 
escli cow paid 8/. Is. net for her year's keep. Good 
York cows would have paid with good keep quite 
double. I should like to see the result of some good 
York cows, bought in in October, kept on grass till 
November (according to the weather) ; then fed 
gradually higher, till sold fat the middle of May, 
being suckled till nearly the last. I think it would 
show a good profit ; and hope I may shortly try it. I 
should take the York or Hereford breed for that ; but 
for low keep, none are preferable to tbe Welsh. 

From Sir, your bumble servant, 

Jean de Veau. 
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ON THE RACKHEATH SUB-TURF PLOUGH. 

By Sir Edward Stracey, Bart, F.R.S. 

( From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England.) 



The Rackhbath Sub-Turf Plough : invented by Sir Edward Stracey. (Manufactured by Barnard and Joy, Norwich.) 


To tiie Secretary. 

Sir, — In consequence of the applications of many 
of my friends for a sketch of my Sub-Turf Plough, 
I send you herewith such sketch. I have bad it 
made as plain and as clear as I possibly could : I 
trust therefore that there will be no difficulty at- 
tending the making of other ploughs from it, if re- 
quired. From the above sketch of the Sub-Turf 
Plough, it will easily be seen that it differs but little 
from the plough commonly in use in this county. 
The chief difference consists in the share having two 
wings instead of one wing, and in the absence of 
the mould-board or breast. Very little have I to 
add respecting the method of using, or the advan- 
tages derived from the use of the plough, to those 
which I stated in m\r letter to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society (see Third Part of Journal, p. $56), 
excepting that, after an experience of nearly two 
years, it has fully answered my expectations ; and I 
can give no better proofs of its merits than by the 
extensive adoption of it by my neighbours, in sub- 
soiling their meadows and pastures; and so per- 
fectly satisfied am I with the results arising from 
the use of the plough, that I have despatched one of 
the ploughs to sub-turf some meadow and marsh 
lands, about twelve miles from this place ; and hope 
to have about 120 acres sub-turfed between this time 
and the ensuing spring. 

I send you also two sketches ; one of an imple- 
ment which I call the Pig’s Head (from its shape 
3 in. 



18 inches. 

Pig's Head. 

being similar to tbe head of that animal), for the 
purpose, when attached to tbe plough, of throwing 



Sub-Turf Plough with the Pig’s-Head attached. 


potatoes out of the ground, instead of forking; and 
when attached to tbe plough for that purpose, the 
coulter must, in the first place, be removed ; and 
the plough, with the coulter thus removed and tbe 
pig’s-hend attached, will, with two horses and tbe 
driver, if properly worked ten inches deep, employ 
eight women or lads in gathering an average crop of 
potatoes : and tbe other is a sketch of the Iron 
Hands, for finding tbe potatoes when, turned out by 
the plough. 



Iron Hand. 

The pig's-head plough, with the coulter removed 
from the sub -turf plough, and the pig’s head attach- 
ed, is worked by two horses abreast, and one man 
conducting it. No two adjoining rows of potatoes 
should be ploughed consecutively, lest the pickers 
should not have sufficient time allowed them to re- 
move the potatoes thrown out (by the plough) of 
the preceding adjoining row, before they are covered 
by the potatoes and soil of the succeeding row. Tbe 
ploughing, therefore, should be thus conducted; 
tbe perpendicular lines represent the rows of pota- 
toes : — 

No. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 0. 



Go down row 1, up 3, down 5, up t, down 4, 
and up 6, and so on through the field. The eight 
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vomen or lads are so placed in four divisions on 
Ylie most convenient parts of the two rows to be 
next ploughed, one in each division carrying an iron 
Iinnd to scratch out the potatoes removed by the 
plough, and the other carrying a basket into which 
they are to be gathered. Two meu are also to be 
employed, each with a basket, to take away the 
filled baskets, to replace those filled with empty 
'baskets, and to carry the filled baskets to the carts 
prepared for their reception. 

Hard frosts have commenced very early this sea- 
son ; but by this plough, and the gatherers above 
stated, I have been enabled to clear 1§ acre of land 
each day, and to secure the potatoes from the effects 
of the frost; of the great saving in the expense of 
{getting I say nothing, as every potato-grower can 
calculate that. I am, Sir, yours, &c. f 

Rackheath Hall , near Norwich , E. Stracey. 

SOth Nov., 1840. 


MEETING IN FAVOUR OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

We have great pleasure in inserting a report 
from the Dublin Evening Packet of the proceed- 
ings at a meeting for establishing an Agricultural 
Society in Dublin, upon an extensive scale, after 
the example of the Highland Agricultural Society, 
and the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

A numerous ancl highly respectable meeting of 
the nobility, gentry, and resident landlords of Ire- 
land, was held, Feb. 18, in the Royal Exchange, for 
the purpose of taking steps to promote agricultural 
employment in Ireland, and for the general im- 
provement of husbandry. Among those present, 
were noticed his Grace the Duke of Leinster, the 
Earl of Kildare, Lord Carew, Baron Roebeck, Sir 
Michael Bellew, the Provost, S. F. Ponsonby, Esq., 
Mr. Finn, Mr. W. Sharman Crawford, Captain 
Pollock, Castlewilder ; Dr. Litton, Dean Vignolles, 
Hon. Mr. Lawless, Mr. Michael Thunder, Hon. 
F. Ponsonby, Mr. Naper, Longhcrew; Messrs. 
Carew, D. La Touche, R. Phillips, H. Phillips, John 
O’Connell, M. Staunton, D. M'Crummer, Larkhill ; 
James Watt, Queen’s Proctor, Tighe,of Woodstock; 
Thomas B. Dancer, of Modreny House, county of 
Tipperary, &c. &c. 

On the motion of Lord Carew, his Grace the 
Duke of Leinster was called to the chair ; and Mr. 
Naper proposed that Mr. Peter Purcell be requested 
to act as secretary, which proposition being seconded 
by Mr. Henry Grattan, M.P., was passed with ac- 
clamation. 

Mr. Purcell said he felt honoured by the ap- 
pointment, which he thought one of the most im- 
portant connected with the objects of the meeting. 
His numerous avocations would prevent his con- 
tinuing permanently to act ; but an efficient secre- 
tary would shortly be appointed, and, until then, 
he would attend to all communications that might 
be addressed to him. Mr. Purcell then read letters 
from the following noblemen and gentlemen, apo- 
logising for their absence, and expressing their 
entire concurrence in the objects of the meeting. 
He also stated that, notwithstanding the numerous 
circulars he had issued, he did not receive a single 
reply dissenting from their propositions. 

The first letter was from the Duke of Richmond, 
president of the Royal Chartered Agricultural So- 
ciety, recommending strongly the entire exclusion 
of politics from their proceedings. Letters were 


also read from the Marquess of Lansdowne, Henry 
Herbert, Esq., of Muckross ; Lord Gosford, the 
Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland; Lord Arran, 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq. ; the Bishop of 
Kildare, Right. Hon. Arthur Moore, Edward Lit- 
ton, Esq., M.P. ; Arthur Henry, Esq.; Thomas 
Hutton, Esq., M.P.; J. Talbot, Esq., M.P. ; An- 
thony Richard Blake, Esq. ; Mr. Blacker, Market- 
hill ; the agents of the Marquess of Waterford and 
Marquess of Conyngham ; Colonel Creighton, Sir 
S. O’Malley, Robert Fowler, Esq., son of the Bishop 
of Ossory, &c., &c. 

The first resolution was proposed by the Mar- 
quess of Kildare. It was to the effect that, not- 
withstanding the natural capabilities of Ireland her 
soil remained unimproved, and was not cultivated 
after the manner of England and Scotland. 

Mr. Naper seconded the resolution. He con- 
gratulated the meeting on the appearance of the 
Marquess of Kildare in his right place, as the pro- 
poser of a resolution, having for its object the 
amelioration of the humbler classes. He hailed it 
as an omen that the landlords of Ireland were about 
to do their duty, and assured the meeting that the 
best way to forward the movement for Irish manu- 
facture was to improv e the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer. (Cheers.) 

Lord Carew proposed the second resolution, 
stating that from the defective system of husbandry 
the general produce of Ireland is unequal to what 
might be expected from the richness of her soil, and 
the fertility of her climate. 

Sir Michael Bellew, in seconding this resolu- 
tion, hoped that all political and sectarian differ- 
ences would be forgotten in this movement, and 
that Irishmen of all creeds and classes would join 
heart and hand in the present noble effort for the 
amelioration of their common country. 

The third resolution was proposed by Baron Roe- 
beck, stating that in order to improve the condi- 
tion of Ireland, a central association should be 
formed in Dublin, to be called the Irish Agricul- 
tural Association, to which all communications and 
suggestions might be addressed connected with 
their objects, and that same should be modelled as 
closely as possible on the principle of the chartered 
associations of England and Scotland. This resolu- 
tion was briefly seconded by Sir George Hodson. 

The fourth resolution was proposed by the Rev. 
Dr. Sadleir, Provost of Trinity College. It 
moved the formation of committees in counties, by 
whom all information that could lead to the im- 
provement of their several districts should be ob- 
tained and transmitted to the central association. 

Capt. Dunne, son of General Dunne, seconded it. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford was about to propose 
the fifth resolution when our reporter left. 

The subscriptions received amounted to 1,500/. 
Of this the Duke of Leinster contributed 2001., the 
Marquess of Kildare 50/., Mr. Purcell 100/., Lord 
Cloncurry 100/., and Lord Carew 25/. 

The following is the committee appointed at the 
meeting: — 

The Chairman, the Marquis of Kildare, Lord 
Charlemont, Lord Arran, Lord Gosford, Lord Fitz- 
gerald, Lord Mountcashel, Lord Boyle, Lord Milton, 
Lord Clonbrock, Lord Dunally, Lord Ashtown, 
James Redmond Barry, Esq., Roscarberry; Wil- 
liam Blacker, Esq., Armagh ; Thomas George 
French, Esq., Marino, county Cork ; Michael Pur- 
nell, Esq., county Limerick; George Meara, Esq., 
Waterford; The Provost, Trinity College; James 
Naper, Esq., Loughcrew; Captain Dunne ; Richard 
Bourke, Esq.; Right Hon. A. R. Blake; John 
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Coddington, Esq. ; Gustavus Lambert, Esq. ; George 
Ensor, Esq. ; Charles Roper, Esq., Fairfield ; 
George A. Hamilton, Esq. ; Charles W. Hamilton, 
Esq. ; Robert Latouche, Esq. ; C. D. Latouche, 
Esq. ; David Sherrard, Esq., Thorndale ; Robert 
Challoner, Esq., Coolatin ; John R. Price, Esq., 
Mountrath ; Hugh M‘Cartney, Esq., Lissanane 
Castle; W. S. Crawford, Esq.; Hon. Edward Law- 
less; Christopher Fitzsimon, Glancullen ; W. F. 
Finn, Esq., county Kilkenny ; Sir Samuel O'Malley; 
Sir Hugh D. Massey; and Pierce Mahony, Esq. 


THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF 
THE HORSE. 

BY MR. W. F. KARKEEK, V.S., TRURO. 

( From, the Veterinarian.) 

Mr. Saull's elucidations proceed regularly from a 
fundamental principle as a basis, that the granite is 
the most ancient stratum, for on this all the other 
beds are successively deposited ; and he is confirmed 
in this opinion by observations made in different 
parts of the eortb, which tend to prove that such is 
the case, for not only in both Americas, but speci- 
mens have recently been brought from Australia, 
which exactly resemble the granites found in Devon- 
shire, in Scotland, Ac., Ac. 

Having established a basis, he then proceeds to 
chemical analysis, which proves that this rock is 
composed of quartz, mica, and felspar, in the latter 
of which only is contained a small quantity of cal- 
careous matter, probably not more than two or three 
per cent.; but that this is the germ, as it were of 
production, of the shell, the fibre, and, ultimately, 
the bone, flesh, and food, so necessary for the sup- 
port of organized beings when they come to be de- 
veloped on the surface of our planet. 

He then arrives at this conclusion, — that, by the 
action of water and the atmosphere, this bard sub- 
stance is pulverized and decomposed, and in that 
state — when the circumstances are favourable, viz., 
under a tropical climate, and also saline waters — 
corallines would germinate from the root or basis 
before-mentioned : these being reduced to powder 
by the action of the element in which they grew, 
would in their turn, reproduce more, and thus the 
fertilizing principle would continue progressing ; 
and so it is found on analyzation of all the primary 
rocks, which exhibit a gradual increase of this neces- 
sary material in the ascending order. 

Now, as this material is found to germinate spon- 
taneously, as it were, in hot climates only, the 
author deduces some original conclusions, which are 
of great value and importance, with reference to the 
effects on our planet. 

1st. That matter and motion are universal, and 
that nothing whatever can be completely passive or 
at rest. 

2nd. That the revolution of a planetary body on 
its axis, and in its orbit round the sun as a primary 
body, being universal also, definite effects are thereby 
produced. 

3rd. That these effects are, a priori, light diffused, 
which light being atomical, although immeasurably 
minute, the excitation of the atoms being greatest 
where the recipient body revolves most rapidly, or 
traverses the greater medium in space, namely, the 
equatorial parts ; hence it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that the greater heat will be diffused 


on its central or equatorial zones, gradually de- 
creasing towards both poles, where the motion of 
course is slower. 

4tb. That all parts of the earth*s surface partake 
of the genial influence (so to speak) in regular suc- 
cessive order, requiring immense periods of time to 
accomplish it ; and that our planet is, t berefcuv, 
constantly and universally progressing, with refer- 
ence to beings existing on its surface. 

5th. That the elevation and depression of the 
oceanic waters ia both hemispheres are ala© regular 
and constant, and most probably the effect of motion, 
although it may be distinct and subject to other 
laws than the changes of climate before alluded to. 

6th. From these facts the conclusion naturally 
follows,— that our planet is regularly changing its 
position, en masse, with reference to the centre of 
the system, the sun ; that is, although polar axes 
will always exist, yet that their position eannot be 
constant, but variable, producing those great changes 
of position, and consequently of temperature — re- 
quiring periods of time almost beyond our calcula- 
tions, but which, by astronomical investigation, will 
no doubt ultimately be established. 

These are the principles on which Mr. SscR es- 
tablishes bis theory, and which be satisfactorily 
proves by examining the various strata of the earth. 
Through all the primitive rocks, from the granite op 
to the clay state inclusive, no organic remains are 
found — hence their term protuxoie, that ia, before 
life ; but the calcareous matter has gone on increas- 
ing, and in the next stage, in what was heretofore 
called granwacke, but now the upper silurian, we 
And life first developed in a few varieties of shell 
fish only : other beds intervene, almost destitute of 
organic remains, succeeded by strata of great thick- 
ness, containing corals in abundance, and exhibiting 
for the first time, their masses in the form and pat- 
tern as they grew, with trilobites, ortbroceratiies, 
leptera. cyatbrocrinites, orphis, euomphmlus, &c n 
Ac. Abundance of other fossils are found in these 
beds, indicative of a tropical climate and the pre- 
ponderance of saline waters, 

Above this appears the old red sandstone, ia 
Borne places upwards of 3000 feet thick, in which 
are no corsls and but few fishes and shells, which b« 
considers to be proof that a cold northern climate 
then prevailed, and the structure of this great forma- 
tion shews it to be marine. 

Above the old red sandstone is the mountain lime- 
stone, in which the abundance of what was animated 
life strikes us with astonishment. We discern, for 
the first time, the nautilus, with much larger orthxo- 
ceratites than before, accompanied with spirifm, 
products, belleropbon, crinoidea, with an immense 
number of corals, of innumerable varieties of species, 
and of the greatest beauty, — the clear indications of 
a very hot climate, and also the prevalence of the 
oceanic waters. 

Next in the ascending order is the millstone grit, 
the greater part of which is destitute of organic re- 
mains. Now, although this formation appears to be 
oceanic, yet there are many stems of vegetables 
found in it, which most probably, by some of the 
violent perturbations of the surface by volcanic or 
igneouB action, have keen forced into it, seeing that 
these stems of plants are all filled up with sea sand. 
A limestone bed succeeds, in which we trace scales, 
jaws, and teeth of many species of reptile fish, with 
marine or fucoid plants, which is considered by the 
author as a convincing proof of the gradual increas- 
ing beat of the climate during this period, and as 
preparing for the next most important epoch,— 
namely, that of the great coal formation. Here it is 
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evident that tbe oceanic waters had receded from 
the northern hemisphere, and the surface was covered 
with magnificent plants, with palms, palmacites, 
shrubs, and arborescent ferns, with reeds in places 
of thirty or forty feet in height ! — and it appears tbe 
atmosphere was replute with moisture as well as the 
surface of tbe earth. Baron Humboldt considers 
that at this period our climate resembled the hottest 
part of South America, whence some of the tributa- 
ries of tbe greatest river of the Amazons flows, which 
he graphically describes thus : — Fresh water streams 
running in every direction ; vegetation in places 
absolutely impenetrable; the moist humid atmos- 
phere producing rapid decomposition of the vegeta- 
tion, and on the other hand, forcing it like a hot- bed, 
so that some shrubs grow more than twenty feet 
high in one year : hence we naturally account for 
tbe vast quantity of bituminous coal, which is clearly 
proved to he of vegetable origin. 

After this period tbe saline waters appear to pre- 
ponderate, since the stems of the plants, &c., are 
all filled up with sea sand; and tbe proofs appear 
complete, that the temperature was gradually grow- 
ing colder, since, in the next beds, tbe fossils are 
less numerous, but they clearly indicate their marine 
origin. 

In tbe ascending order be now arrives at tbe new 
red sand- stone, and this be finds almost a repetition 
of the old red so much below it. In its sandy and 
frequently finely lamellated structure there is abun- 
dant proof of oceanic action, and deposition. Thero 
are but very few fossils imbedded in it, yet small 
fossil fish are numerous towards tbe upper part of 
this bed : parts of tbe stems of trees are occasionally 
found, but they are completely filled up witb silica. 
Now, as these could not have grown in tbo ocean, 
they must have become imbedded in this mass by 
other circumstances, probably volcanio action. Tbe 
great masses of rock salt in this country are also 
found in this formation, which is a complete proof 
of its marine origin, and mo9t probably those depo- 
sitions and incrustations took place during tbe gra- 
dual decrease of the oceanic waters. 

The author assumes that the temperature now in- 
creased in warmth, since in the lias formation, which 
succeeds the new red sandstone, the remains of cro- 
codiles, ictbyosaurus, and plesiosaurus, are found 
for the first time, with large nautilus; and ammo- 
nites of a great variety of species, with a vast abun- 
dance of fishes covered with scales, an infinite 
variety of shell fish, Crustacea nnd testacea. Corals 
are also abundant in tbisbed. 

Immediately above this, in the roorlatone beds, be 
traces the impressions of plants, most of which re- 
semble those of tbe southern tropics of the present 
day. Again a change, and the oceanic waters pre- 
ponderate. In the lower oolite tbe fossils are prin- 
cipally marine, and perhaps these lived under a 
colder clime ; but tbe fossil remains are now so nu- 
merous and intermixed, that Mr. Saull cannot dis- 
cover those broad and well-marked lines of distinction 
which be has so clearly pointed out heretofore. 

The coral rag exhibits an amazing growth of 
corals, many of them of tbe species growing at the 
present day in tropical seas. In tbe upper oolite he 
finds evidences of a warm climate, with its corres- 
ponding fossils ; tbe most remarkable of which are 
those resembling the zamin or Cycodeoiden of tbe 
present forests of Africa, with large fossil trees. 
Again, we arrive at fresh water and mixed beds, in 
one of which, the Wealden, are found tbe remains 
of the Igunnodon, so admirably described by Dr. 
Alan tell. This amphioious reptile must have been, 
when at full growth, not less than eighty feet in 
/ 


length. Mr. Saull's museum is rich in the number 
of bones it contains of this most extraordinary being. 
There are vertebra* resembling those of a fish, more 
than eight inches in diameter ; portions of the femur 
larger than those of tbe elephant of tbe present day ; 
one immense claw, weighing nearly three pounds ; 
and several pelvis, and metatarsal, and metacarpal 
bones, with many others. 

In the green sand, and in the gault, he is of opi- 
nion that the climate was again cooler ; but in the 
next beds, tbe chalk, the temperature unquestion- 
ably was hot ; the fossil** and even tbe strata itself, 
being entirely of marine origin. 

At tbe period of tbe London clay, he supposes 
the wuters gradually retiring. Theu all tbe valleys 
were tidal lakes, as evidenced by the remains, which 
consist of crocodile, nautilus, turtles, Crustacea, and 
teatacea; and as the hills were uncovered vegeta- 
tion succeeded, consisting or plants, the seeds and 
fruits of which are analogous to those growing in 
mucb warmer latitudes than ours at the present day, 
perhaps resembling that of Southern Africa. Thence 
he infers that the evidence bears out or supports tbe 
conclusions at which he arrives, namely, that witb the 
decrease of tbe level of the waters, the heat of tbe 
climite increased, until in the succeeding period, 
when tbe first of mammalia or hot-blooded animals 
appeared ; these are the palsotherium, anoplotbe- 
rium, cbiropotberium, lophiodon, Ac., mostly re- 
sembling the tapir of tbe present day. Again a 
change : tbe ocean returned. Marine beings innu- 
merable are found at this epoch, witb tbe bones of 
tbe walrus and the whale. This in regular sequence 
again changed. Tbe waters receded, and we then 
recognise that interesting period when the huge 
maatodon, the noble elephant, tbe rhinoceros, hippo- 

otamua, byepa, tiger, boar, bear, wolf, deer, and 

orse, were the inhabitants of our now northern 
clime.* 

I have already illustrated in this paper tbe change 
from this epoch to tbe present, in attempting to un- 
ravel the bistory of tbe borse. 

Tbe remarkable change of character in tbe British 
strata bas for a long period attracted great attention 
with geologists ; but no one bas brought forward 
such an interesting and satisfactory theory os Mr. 
Saull. He considers also that, in astronomy, he 
has both an explanation and a proof of bis views, 
that, in the northern and southern hemispheres 
there is an alternate increase and diminution of the 
waters of the earth in successive periods of 25,800 
years, being those of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and arising from the same cause ; and be has satis- 
factorily established the proof of the change of situa- 
tion in the pole of tbe eanli by a number of places, 
which have changed their latitude and longitude 
within the last 200 years. 

It would be foreign to the subject to enter into 
the astronomical calculations by which Mr. Saull ao 
easily solves enigmas that have for a long time em- 
barrassed tbe geological world ; for it must be con- 
fessed that they account for, and are fully enunl to ex- 
plain, all the geological phenomena — all the forma- 
tions, all the variety of strata, all the fossil remains, 
and all tboae circumstances which are inexplicable 
without it. 

The motions of tbe earth are still going on silently 
around us, like those that have passed ; and tbe fair 
regions which we now inhabit must, in tbe regular 
course of nature, be covered again by tbe ocean. 


• Mr Saull's Interesting museum, supposed to contain the 
largest private collection of fossil remains in the kingdom, Is 
liberally opened to the public every Thursday morning at 
eleven o’clock : no introduction whatever is required. 
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New layers of marine projections, of sand, gravel, 
and broken mountains, will overwhelm tbe soil to 
which we now feel such lively attachment ; and. 
finally, new countries, or arrangements of land, will 
again rise in due course on those mundane sites 
which, at present, are occupied by civilized Europe, 
and by tbe northern parts of Asia and America. 

For my own part, I see no moral evil to deplore 
in these changes. Nothing is effected abruptly, 
and man and animals are gradually warned to seek 
new habitations. Tbe notices are slow, but uner- 
ring ; and the human race will find fresh and reno- 
vated countries prepared for their subsistence, and 
abundantly fitted for their enjoyment, by these grand 
operations. 

I have already adduced sufficient evidence that 
tbe sea has covert d tbe land at different periods; 
and any one who views the interior of our country 
must be sensible that its swelling hills and low 
vallirs, leading to the sea, must have been produced 
by the actiou of the oceanic waters. Volcanic 
agency from below has also produced many great 
and important changes in modifying and re-arranging 
the surface of tbe earth. 

We will now: endeavour to apply the knowledge 
we have obtained to investigate farther the ancient 
history of the horse. 

Arabia has been frequently described by natural 
historians, from tbe very superior breed of horses 
found there from the earliest recorded times, to be 
tbe soil that gave birth to the primitive horse. I 
confess that at ene period I entertained a similar 
opinion, and indulged my fancy-flight in imagining 
the first pair of horses located on some verdant plain 
in Arabia tbe Happy, and bearing a strong resem- 
blance to tbe war horse described so emphatically in 
the Hook of Job : 44 Hast thou given the horse 
strength! bast thou clothed bis neck with thunder? 
Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? Tbe 
glory of bis nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : he goeth forth 
to meet the armed men. He mocketb at fear, and 
ia not affrighted ; neither turnetb he his baok from 
tbe sword. The quiver rattletb against him, the 
glittering spear and tbe shield. He swalloweth the 
ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth 
he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He sayeth 
among tbe trumpets, Ha, ha! and be smelleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of tbe captains, and the 
shoutings." 

This is a magnificent description of a war charger, 
—but, splendid as it is, it will equally suit the horses 
harnessed to the war chariot of Queen Boadicea, 
which spread dismay and death in the breasts of the 
Roman legions, when Ca?sar first invaded the shores 
of Britain. I do not by this remark mean to throw 
any doubt on the superiority of the Arabian breed of 
horses, but merely introduce it to shew that Great 
Britain also possessed a very superior breed at this 
early period. We have already seen that they existed 
on our island long before man was created ; and tbe 
probability ia, that tbe breed which tbe ancient 
Britons tken possessed were descendants of tbe olden 
race, — modified greatly, of course, in consequence 
of tbe change of climate which had gradually taken 
place during an immense period of time. Whether 
tbe peninsula ef Arabia possessed horses, at the epoch 
to which our bistoiy refers, which we are certain 
that our country did, we have not the means of clearly 
ascertaining ; the probability is, that 6be did not. 
We find Arabia to be an elevated table land, sloping 
on the north gently towards the Syrian desert, and 
encircled along the sea coast with a belt of flat sandy 
ground. Tbe soil of this flat country, from its re- 


gular inclination towards the sea, as well as from 
the large beds of salt and marine exuviae with 
which it is interspersed, appears to have been at 
no great geological period a part of tbe bed of the 
ocean* This flat country produces tbe principal pas- 
turage, and contains rich groves of dates sod other 
fruits. Tbe interior of the country is chiefly burning 
sandy deserts, lying under a sky almost perpetually 
without clouds, and stretching into immense and 
boundless plains, where tbe eye meets nothing but 
tbe uniform horizon of a wild and dreary waste. 

It is observed, that tbe sea, particularly un its 
western const, still continues to recede. Tbe reefs 
of madrepore and coral which abound in the Arabian 
Gulph, and in some parts rise several fathoms above 
the sea, are increasing and coming nearer tbe shore. 
Thus ibis flat fertile part of thecouotry is constantly 
extending its limits. Muza is mentioned by Arrian 
as a sea-port of Arabia Felix ; we now find it at a 
distance of several miles from tbe sea. In tbe 
southern part of the Arabian Gnlph the sea is also 
receding from the land. 

From these facts we come to the conclusion, that, 
at the period when horses were freely ranging 
throughout the continent of Europe, tbe present flat 
fertile land of Arabia, if not the whole peninsula, 
was covered with sea ; and it appears altogether ab- 
surd to suppose that Nature would have placed b«*r 
first-bora pair of horses ou such a desolate and sandy 
soil, even if it were not so. 

That Great Britain whs once connected with 
France there can scarcely be a doubt. The nature 
of the cliffs, similarity of strata, and other circum- 
stances, sufficiently prove this ; and all tends to in- 
crease the opinion, that Great Britain has as good a 
right to be considered as the primeval birth place 
of this noble animal as any other country on tbe globe. 
It is true, that tbe present state of our knowledge is 
not such as to warrant us in coming to any certainty 
on the subject, but, on tbe whole, I consider it to be 
verv probable. 

Tbe earliest historical account of the bore* comes 
from Arabia. Tbe author of tbe Book of Job is sup- 
posed by Dr. Hales to have lived 184 years before 
the birth of Abraham. The scene of the poem is laid 
in the land of Uz, which Bishop Lowth has shewn 
to be Idumea. The Arabs also themselves trace the 
genealogy of their Nedjyds up to the time of Abra- 
ham ; and when we consider the almost religious 
zeal with which the preservation of their pedigrees 
has ever been regarded, and the rigorous enactments 
which have been resorted to in order to preserve tbe 
purity of their breed, we certainly must give them 
some credit for their statement. 

The Nedjyd breed, so serviceable in tbe cause of 
Islam, is supposed by the Arabetobave obtained, 
through Mahomet, the prophet of God, an occult 
capacity to read or repeat, tacitly, every dav some 
verses of tbe Koran. It was one of their old pro- 
verbs — that, after man, the mo9t eminent creature is 
tbe horse — the best employment is that of rearing it 
— tbe most delightful posture is that of sitting on its 
back — tbe most meritorious of domestic actions is 
that of feeding it; and they were taught by the 
prophet to believe that it was originally predestined 
for their special service. "When God,*’ said be, 
* 4 wished to create it, be called the south wind, and 
said, ‘ I desire to draw from out of thee a new being. 
Condense thyself, by parting with fluiditv and he 
was obeyed. He then took a handful of the element, 
now become tangible, and blew upon it, and tie 
horse was produced. 4 Thou sbalt be for man,* said 
tbe Lord, 4 a source of happiness and wealth; be 
will render himself illustrious by ascending thee.*” 
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To those who delight to study roan in his pastoral 
simplicity — to moralize on the destiny of nations, or 
the rise and fall of empires — the history of Arabia 
cannot fail to be attractive. From time immemorial 
it has been celebrated for its precious productions, 
and distinguished as the home of liberty and inde- 
pendence ; and the only land in all antiquity that 
never bowed to the yoke of a foreign conqueror. 

Tbe history of antiquity is not without traces of 
the early influence of the Arabs on the condition of 
neighbouring nations. Tbe book of Genesis men- 
tions Nimrod as tbe founder of the Babylonian em- 
pire, and we think we recognise in the miglitv hunter 
an Arabian chieftain, like the modern sLeiks of 
the Bedouins. 

To tbe Arabian, principally, England is indebted 
for her improved and unrivalled breed of horses for 
the turf, the field, and tbe road ; and it is in conse- 
quence of their very superior qualities that the 
honour has been given to Arabia, as being the coun- 
try that cradled tbe first-born courser. But the 
superiority of the breed may be easily accounted for 
without this. The singular local situation of the 
country, the inequalities in the nature of tbe soil and 
climate, and tbe peculiar method and religious care 
with which the horse is reared there, are alone suffi- 
cient to account for their very peculiar organization. 

The same observations will apply to their human 
population, being one of the most ancient people in 
the world, and, like their horses, having a physiog- 
nomy and character which are quite peculiar, and 
which distinguishes them generally from those 
which belong to the other parts of the globe. Their 
manners still present that mixture of rude freedom 
and patriarchal simplicity which wo find in the in- 
fancy of society ; and in the portraits of the modern 
Bedouins we may trace tbe features of their ancestors, 
who, in the age of Abraham or Mahomet, dwelt 
under similar tents, and conducted their horses to 
the same springs snd the same pasturage. 

There is a very important and interesting argument 
which presents itself from this geological inquiry, 
and which may be very properly considered as the 
theological history of the horse. It is very generally 
believed, that, previous to the fall of man, death was 
not known in the world, and consequently tbe brute 
creation mutt have suffered a change in their nature 
and instincts since that time. Thus we read in 
Milton — 

“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 

And again — 

“Discord, first 

Daughter of Sin, among th’ irrational 
Death introduced through fierce antipathy : 

Beast now with beast 'gan war, and fowl with fowl, 

And fish with fish ; to graze the herb, all leaving. 
Devoured each other.” 

It certainly can scarcely require any argument to 
repudiate such ridiculous nonsense; Milton was a 
beautiful poet, but a very bad theologian ; and I 
should not have noticed tbe subject here, had not 
those opinions been but lately introduced to the 
world sanctioned by the highest authority. I allude 
to the Rev. Wm. Kirby's Bridgewater Treatise, and 
the Hev. John Styles's splendid nonsense, which 
obtained tbe prize of one hundred guineas for the best 
Essay on the obligations of humanity as due to the brute 
creation . 

Both these authors are of opinion that tbe different 
orders of auimals originated in one quarter of the 
globe, and from which they subsequently spread 
themselves, according to circumstances, overtbe rest 
of tbe surface ; and to support this argument, they 


alter the natural instinct of the greater part of them. 
Tbe ferocious hyaena, tbe savage lion, the treacherous 
tiger, and tbe whole race of carnivorous animals, are 
turned into herbivorous and ruminating beasts! 

I need scarcely tell you, that those opinions ore as 
much opposed to theology as they are to philosophy, 
since the sacred writings give no sanction for the 
belief that animals were included in tbe sentence of 
death pronounced upon the fall of man. 

No one, who attributes the origin of the world to 
the power and fiat of tbe Almighty, can fail to admit 
that all natural phenomena, and the laws that regu- 
late the material universe, are manifestations of the 
will of the same Creator; “ fire and bail, snow and 
vapours, wind and storm fulfilling his word ; moun- 
tains and all cedars, beasts and all cattle, worms and 
feathered fowls." No consistent believer, therefore, 
should be apprehensive of any discrepancy between 
those unwritten manifestations of his power and god- 
head, and the written revelation be has vouchsafed 
to us in his holy word. The same universal law 
which cow governs our planet and its innumerable 
inhabitants, ruled when they were first created — 
when angels' harps rolled their deed notes over our 
world, as it sprung forth in its young and peerless 
beauty from the bands of the Deity. On every hand 
were exhibited the bright evidences of its Maker’s 
mysterious power, then, as now ; and all tbe func- 
tions of life, and all tbe orders of animated existences, 
obeyed their Creator’s fiat. Tbe finger which first 
gave to them their unalterable law has never touched 
them since : they have never had but one principle 
to govern them — one law to guide. 

There cannot be a doubt, then, that the instincts 
snd habits of the inferior animals have never been 
altered, and that they were all created in their differ- 
ent localities, on soils and ia climates well and 
wisely adapted to their various constitutions. 


LORD WESTERN’S LETTER ON 
SOWING WHEAT. 

Sm, — In the farmer's Magazine for the present 
month, there is a letter from Lord Western on sowing 
wheat ; a portion of which appears so extraordinary, 
that with your permission, I shall make a few 
observations on it, though I am fsr more at home 
when directing a plough than a pen, but must be as 
intelligible in my new occupation as my command of 
language will permit me. 

His lordship lays a great stress upon wide drilling, 
and a large quantity ef seed, and ascribes bis su- 
perior crops to those causes. Now certainly, where 
the greatest quantity of seed of any sort is sown, 
there will tbe greatest quantity of plants be ; but 
that the greatest quantity of plants per acre will 
insure the greatest crop, is what I am very much 
disposed to question, especially when they are 
crowded together, unless I know all the peculiarities 
of the situation ; and the reason for so doing, I will 
explain as well as I can. 

(f I recollect aright, in a letter of his lordship’s 
of a year or two ago on tbe same subject, be inci- 
dentally mentioned that he farmed high ; now when 
a nobleman says so himself, depend upon it, bis 
land is more inclined to plethora than exhaustion, 
and when heavy land in first-rate condition is sown 
with wheat, it would be surprising indeed if it did 
not produce a good crop ; this, in my opinion, is tbe 
mainspring of bis sseeess, in spite of thick sowing, 
and nst in consequence of it. 
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Some years ago, 1 was one of those petty ex* 
perimentalizers whom bis lordship disposes of so 
unceremoniously ; the first trial was in a two-years 
seeds ley, ploughed in furrows of the exact width 
of his drills, pressed with the land-presser, and 
sown broad-cast ; the field was sown at the rate of 
three bushels per acre, in the second week in 
October. As I knew the lind was pretty certain to 
plant well, I resolved to sow a “ land’* at the rate 
of six pecks per acre, which I accordingly did, to the 
annoyance of my two labourers, who were not slew 
in observing — “ it was a pity to waste such a feat bit 
of land,'* as it was sure to be good to nought.” 
When the field was in green blade, that part did not 
look so gay as the rest, by far ; and in the spring, 
w hen the field began to grow up, it grew sideways, 
and tillered most villainously ; but when it did look 
up, there was no inferiority then; the same men 
reaped the field at harvest, and acknowledged that 
it was not only equal, but superior to sny other part 
of the field ; there wi s a good crop on the whole, 
but the stooks on that land were more in number 
than on that on either side of it ; there were no small 
and puny ears (which was not the case with its 
neighbours) ; the straw was also stronger, and the 
ears larger and finer than the average of the field. 
I am sorry I had not leisure to have the ridge and 
its neighbour thrashed separately ; it would have 
made the data more perfect. The next year 1 sowed 
m small part of s dry gravelly field in the same 
manner, but from some cause the whole field lost 
plant to such an extent, that my experiment was 
somewhat of a failure ; the three bushels par sere 
were not thicker than my six pecks of the year 
before, and the upshot was, that my trial plot was 
too thin. The year following, I sowed two acres with 
thru bushels ; the land of similiar quality as that of 
my first essay, and the result was equally satis- 
factory : I had 36 bushels per acre on the whole 
field, and should have had more, but that it was all 
“ laid,” but my two acres not so flat as the rest. For 
the next two years my wheat was upon a gravelly 
soil, so that I there dared not diminish my quantity 
of seed ; and when my cool land came round again, 
I was prevented from acting up to iny previous in- 
tentions by the following circumstance, and which 
may be applicable to many a locality betides my 
own : — Since corn got up in price these three or four 
years, our rants have not been raised, but game has 
been preserved and increased on the estate on which 
I am a tenant, to such an extent, that to have a crop 
somewhat thin in plant, is equivalent to having no 
crop at all; “ upharsin” is written on it, which 
being interpreted is, "this crop is divided, and 
“ given to the hares and rabbits they do not make 
such havoc in a thick crop, but woe be to that luckless 
wight who possesses a thin one ; they will spare him 
the trouble of shearing it. I had four acres of spring 
wheat this last season, which came up rather thin, 
but very regular; it was heavy land ; had been oats, 
rape, and turnip, mixed, dressed with ten loads of 
dung and six chaldrons of lime per acre, and furrow- 
drained ; then barley, red clover, and now wheat ; it 
hid fair for a very pretty crop, had it had fair play ; 
but was cut up so by game, that instead of twenty- 
eight bushels per sore, which it would have pro- 
duced, judging from patches of it which escaped, 
I had ten, and no more. 

My own humble opinion, based upon observation 
and some experience, is, that upon all soils tolerably 
certain to plant, when the land is in fair good con- 
dition, and not much game, the chances of a good 
yielding crop are in favour of a moderate quantity of 
seed rather than a profuse one; and that small 


pined ears, (what we here call “ underslain’*) will 
be far more numerous in the thick sown crop than 
the tillered one. We all know that vegetables thrive 
best when not too much crowded, from the bean to 
the plantation of forest trees, and wheat is no ex- 
ception to the rule. On good land in higL condition, 
a good crop may generally be calculated on, let it be 
sown almost as it may ; but I would respectfully 
suggest that his lordship's plan would have been 
much more decisive and satisfactory, bad he tried a 
comparative experiment or two ; such as drilling 
each alternate ridge of a whole field with a large 
quantity of seed, and a moderate one ; then reaped, 
thrashed, and measured them separately, and stated 
the produce of each ; I could almost answer for it 
that it would be in favour of the smaller quantity of 
seed. 1 have trespassed on your time to a far 
greater extent than I intended at the outset, but am 
so unused to expressing my ideas on paper, that 
instead of being mu. I turn in parvo , it is the reverse. 

Yours truly, 

Feb. 17. A Small Tenant Farmer. 

P.S. — Where in the name of all that is wonderful 
does Mr. Matson get his manure trout, to be able to 
give his Swedish turnip land such s quantity as 
forty tons per acre 1 At that rate I should think his 
other turnip land gets not less than twenty, unless 
he robs Peter to pay Paul ; he cannot make it from 
the produce of his own farm — perhaps he is con- 
veniently situated for procuring it from other 
quarters. One thing I know, I feel tolerably well 
satisfied when 1 can give mine at the rate of tea 
tons ; my land being worked on the fire years 
course— turnips, eaten on the land, barley, two 
years, seeds depastured, and wheat ; alternately 
with turnips, barley and red clover, wheat and 
beans. 


ON MAKING PONDS. 

Sir, — O bserving one of your correspondents to 
be making an enquiry as to a method of making 
ponds, I take the liberty of sending you, for his 
information, the method practised some time ago by 
Mr. Robert Gardiner, of Kilham, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Let a circle be marked on the ground sixty feet 
in diameter — more or less, as the person chooses, or 
the size of the pasture may require a supply of 
water — and if of that diameter, let it be hollowed 
out into the shape of a bason, or bowl, to the depth 
of seven feet in the centre ; when the surface of 
this hollow has been raked smooth, let it be well 
beaten over, so a 9 to reduce it into as even, uni- 
form, and firm a surface, as the nature of the 
ground will admit of ; on this, well slaked and 
screened lime must be uniformly spread with a 
riddle, to the thickness of two or three inches ; the 
more porous or open the ground, the greater will 
be the quantity of lime required : this lime then 
must be slightly watered, to make it adhere firmly 
to the place, and great care must be taken to spread 
it equally, so that no place may remain uncovered 
— as on the lime depends, more than any thing 
else, the success of the work. On this lime must 
be laid a bed of clay, to about the thickness of sir 
inches, which being moistened sufficiently to render 
it ductile, is to be beaten with mallets, or beetles, 
into a compact solid body, capable of being trodden 
upon without impression or injury. Great care w 
to be taken In laying on this mass of clay uni* 
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formly, and beating it into a compact body : for 
this purpose, no more mutt be spread at a time 
upon the lime than can undergo the beating, while 
it retains a proper temper or consistence for the 
purpose ; after the whole is thus finished, it is gone 
over several times with the beaters, and sprinkled 
each time with water, and care is taken to prevent 
any cracks being formed, which might entirely 
destroy the power of retention. 

Pure brick clay is not required in particular, but 
any tenacious earth, that by beating will become a 
solid compact body, will answer the purpose. As 
soon as this operation has been duly performed, the 
whole surface of the clay is covered, to about the 
thickness of a foot, with broken chalk, fine gravel, 
or the cliippings of mouldering stone, or limestone, 
to prevent any injury being done by the treading of 
cattle. It is necessary to observe, that coarse 
stones must not be made use of, as they are liable 
to be displaced by the treading of cattle. They are 
also liable to be pressed into, or through the clay, 
or to be rolled down to the bottom of the pond ; 
under all which circumstances, the beds of clay and 
lime are liable to be broken, and the water conse- 
quently let out of the pond. Sometimes the clay 
is covered with sods, the grass side being laid 
downward as a support to the gravel, by which 
some saving of covering may be made ; or a cover- 
ing of earth may be used, where gravel and such 
like are scarce. After the clay has been well 
beaten, some workmen water the surface of it, and 
fold sheep or pigs for a considerable time upon it — 
the treading of which is found to be serviceable in 
rendering it more compact. 

The best season for making these ponds, is 
thought to be in autumn, as they are then likely 
to be filled the soonest, and the least liable to crack 
before they are filled. Should the weather prove 
dry at the time they are finished, it is well to cover 
the surface with straw, or litter, to hinder them 
from cracking. 

These ponds arc usually made at the foot of some 
declivity where, after heavy rains, water may run 
into them from the road, but many are placed 
without any such assistance, it being found that the 
rain which falls upon their surface is in geueral 
sufficient for a supply, after they have been once 
filled; for this purpose snow is sometimes collected 
and heaped upon them the first winter after they 
are finished. One of the size above given, he says, 
may be executed for about 15/., and will contain 
above 700 hogsheads of water. One of forty-five 
feet in diameter, by five in depth in the centre, will 
contain about 400 hogsheads, and may be executed 
for about 12/. This is a vast supply at a small 
expence. The water thus preserved is of an excel- 
lent quality, when not injured by the cattle. 

Much might be said upon the excellence of tills 
plan, but I will refrain from trespassing upon your 
valuable columns, by giving any observations of 
my own, thinking they may be uncalled for. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Yeoman of Kent. 


ON PLOUGHS. 

Sir, — I observe in the Express of this week, a 
communication from a “ Constant Reader'* referring 
to a letter written by me in your paper a short time 
since, in which I gave an account of the double 
plough that has been originated by Mr. Pusey. He 
expresses much interest about the plough, but some 


hesitation as to my correctness— a doubt with which 
a nameless writer should never be offended ; but 
since others may feel it likewise, and as the advan- 
tages derivable from this plough are really important, 
I will endeavour to give a more authentic form to 
my report, by adducing authority much better than 
my own to support it — that of Mr.Pusey ; and I trust 
he will excuse me for using his name to assist in 
giving publicity to that which is too advantageous 
for concealment : he speaks of it as follows : — 

“ I have tried Ransom’s double-plough which be 
made for me, and have found it answer extremely 
well on a more sandy loam than that 1 have just been 
speaking of, ( which is sufficiendy adhesive to stick 
to, and fill up the hollow of a curved mould board ;) 
two strong horses drew it with ease on a clover ley ; 
this last may be called a Norfolk soil. I think in 
many places it would answer with three horses, 
where two horses with a single plough had not quite 
enough to do.” Now, though these remarks are not 
exactly coincident with mine, the difference arises 
merely from the kind of plough with which be has 
compared it ; and when he ulludes to two horses not 
having auite enough to do in a single plough, he 
means Hart’s, which is very light; but in the Scotch 
iron-plough, used here and most probably by your 
Rosshire correspondent, two horses have always 
quite enough to do; for I have ascertained by a very 
accurate dynometer, that when the draught of 
Hart’s is 13st., that of ours is 20st. ; therefore, io the 
instance to which be refers, three horses would find 
the double- plough an additional labour to what two 
horses did the single plough ; but where the Scotch 
iron-plough is employed, a decided relief ; for in the 
first case, three horses would have to encounter a 
resistance of 26st., and two of only l3st.; but in the 
latter, two horses would draw 20st., and three only 
26st., which is the proportional draught of the double- 
plough*; and this, I think, accounts for my having 
used somewhat stronger expressions in its favour 
than Mr. Pusey has done to me. But if my state- 
ment be borne out, a “Constant Reader” wishes to 
learn all particulars relating to this plough, which 
perhaps may be of service to others as well, there- 
fore I will assume it to be so, and satisfy bis wish. 
The work it makes is in all respects excellent, par* 
ticularly in the singular squareness of its furrow- 
slice, and the perfect manner in which it turns over; 
but at the same time, there is no “practicability of 
substituting it for the single plough,” as it does not 
work well iu ground uneven — either from natural 
irregularities or small ridges, and a single plough is 
the best to open and finish the ridge. But, though 
it will not quite substitute the single plough, yet I 
find it so useful as its ally, that I have sent to Ipswich 
for another, where your correspondent may get it of 
the Messrs. Raosome, with steel breasts and shares 
for eight guineas, and with these parts of cast iron for 
seven. But persons iu this part of the kingdom wiU 
soon be enabled to procure it nearer home, as it will 
be made by Mr. Marycburch, of Haverfordwest. 

At die close of tbe letter, it is remarked that if 
this plough is found to answer well, it will diminish 
tbe expense of farm horses by one third ; and as far 
as most of tbe ploughing is concerned, so it will, and 
to tbe same extent tbe expense of farm servants to 
one- half ; and though the whole of tbe ploughing is 
not all the work required of either men or horses, yet it 
is a very important part of it, and unquestionably an a 
large farm it may be much expedited and a reduction 
made in the establishment by usin? double ploughs* 
I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tbelawny Freeman. 
Eaetbrook, Haverfordweit, Feb. 14. 
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THE EPIDEMIC AMONG CATTLE. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE SALISBURY AND WILTS. 

HERALD. 

Sir, — T he following remarks on the epidemic 
now so generally prevalent may not be inadmissible, 
inasmuch as there is much contrariety of opinion 
as to the nature and causes of the malady. I believe 
it to arise from a peculiar state of the atmosphere, 
but in what this state consists it is impossible to 
say, as the minutest inquiries into the various states 
or conditions of the air, during the prevalence of any 
epidemic, have never yet detected any difference 
whatever between the air as then existing, or as ex- 
isting just prior to the epidemic shewing itself, and 
the air at any other period. We are in the habit of 
hearing of marsh effluvia, or miasmata, animal or ve- 
getable poisons, produced from the decompositions 
of such matters in large quantities ; or, again, of a 
poison arising from too large a number of animals 
being confined in one space j yet we are not able to 
prove by positive demonstration that such states do 
actually exist ; but we judge that they do exist from 
inductive reasoning drawn from the effects pro- 
duced. In the same way we may judge of the 
cause of the epidemic at the present time, and we 
are further assured that this is the origin, from the 
fact that, though it may be contagious in certain 
stages (which I very much doubt), yet it is *o very 
seldom that it can be accounted for in this way, 
that we may, with great propriety, consider it as 
not being contagious. The next point is, in what 
manner the animal economy is affected by this state 
of atmosphere. The effect is through the brain and 
nervous system, and the state brought on is that of 
debility. Tliis change from health to disease is not 
sudden, as we find in acute inflammatory attacks ; 
but one that is slowly, but surely, acting for a con- 
siderable period ; and though it may appear to a 
cusuul observer to be sudden in its attacks, yet to 
one accustomed to accurate observation it will be 
perfectly apparent for many days, nay, often weeks, 
before. I have referred the disease to a debilitated 
state of the brain and nervous system ; — every 
symptom proves tliis to be the case. The state of 
the blood, the pulse, the state of the digestive 
organs, the staring coat, the pain and stiffness of 
the limbs, the general disposition to form watery 
swellings, the cough which is generally feeble, the 
constipation of the bowels or spontaneous purging, 
the soreness of the mouth and throat, and the 
general tendency to a putrescent state of all the 
secretions. Such being the state of the system, how 
erroneous must be the abstraction of blood — for 
any one the least conversant with the common prin- 
ciples of medical management would at once see 
the impropriety of adding to the mischief ; and 
though many have been bled, and have recovered, 
yet this is no proof that such treatment is proper ; 
for nature will bear a great deal of abuse before she 
relinquishes her efforts to bring about a better state 
of things, and recovery often ensues in spite of 
every effort that is made, unintentionally, no doubt, 
to the contrary. But whenever there is any doubt 
as to the proper mode of treatment to be adopted 
the first tiling that is done is to bleed! I have 
paid great attention to the subject, and have scru- 
pulously abstained from bleeding in my own prac- 
tice, but I have had very many come under my 
treatment after they have been bled, and any one 
could detect by the feel of the skin alone, on the 
third day after the attack, which animal had been 
bled, and which had not. I am not speaking of a 


few cases, but of many hundreds which have 
passed under my notice, and, of coarse, in every 
variety and stage of the disease. I have found 
that the proportions of deaths among cattle which 
have not been bled have been from one to two per 
cent., while of those that have been bled, three to 
four per cent. I am now referring only to what I 
know of my own knowledge; but, from what 1 
have been told, I am disposed to believe that the 
proportions in many districts have been greater. 
Further, those that have been bled have been on 
the average at least as long again under treatment, 
and have invariably lost their condition ; while 
those under the opposite treatment have lost but 
little, and have quite recovered their healthful ap- 
pearance by the time the others have become only 
well enough to be dismissed from the sick list ; and 
I have often found a cough after bleeding, which it 
has been very difficult to get rid of, and which has 
not been as in those cases where bleeding was not 
had recourse to. Perhaps I may be thought severe 
in my remarks on bleeding ; but I know I am com- 
bating the prejudice of the many and it Is only by 
pointing out the impropriety in plain and strong 
language than an injurious practice can in any way 
be met. My only wish is to save the loss of much 
valuable property hereafter, for the mischief is not 
yet at an end ; for we have to look for the future 
ill effects — such as the disease of some one or other 
of the important organs, or in the loss at the time 
of parturition, or of the young animal a few weeks 
after birth ; and, as we have cause to apprehend 
that such will be the case in too great a number 
under the most favourable circumstances, we ought 
to guard against it as much as lies in our power ; 
for I am fully persuaded that bleeding is one of the 
surest means of adding to it. The proper treat- 
ment is extremely various, and must be Entirely re- 
gulated by the condition and appearance of the 
individual animal attacked. The first thing is to 
get rid of any obstruction there may be in the ali- 
mentary canal, by gentle cathartics; and, secondly, 
by mild stimulants increase the power of the system 
generally. It is sheer folly to pretend to give a 
prescription adapted to or proper for all cases, as 
what will restore to pristine health in one case, .will 
destroy life in another. It should be borne in mind 
that, in proportion as the digestive organs are com- 
plicated, as in cattle or sheep, so do we find the 
greater susceptibility of the nervous system to de- 
rangement, which will account for the proneness of 
cattle and sheep to have a second, or even a third 
attack. It is highly desirable that the disease 
should arrive at its acme, or the animal will be more 
liable to a second attack, for there is a poison ge- 
nerated in the system which requires to be matured 
and got rid of before recovery can be complete. 
The more animals are exposed to the vicissitudes of 
the weather, or underfed, the more severely are they 
proportionately affected, and* the longer do they 
suffer from it. Thus it will be seen, upon exami- 
nation, that every circumstance throughout its 
course, both previous to, and during the course of, 
the distemper, confirms the view I have taken of 
the condition of the system — namely, that of de- 
bility accompanied with low fever. Every thing 
that has a ten deucy to lower the strength of the 
system is injurious. Rowels or setous are impro- 
per. Laxative medicines must be administered just 
sufficient to relieve the bowels, — the smaller the 
dose that will effect this the better for the animal; 
all beyond this will prove injurious. 

W. A. Cherry, Veterinary Surgeon. 

Andover, Jan. 14, 1841. 
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ON TIIE MEANS OF CALCULA- 
TING THE NUMBER OF CALVES 

WHICH WILL PROBABLY BE PRODUCED 
BY A HERD OF COWS. 

Br Earl Spender. 

(From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society .) 

It would be a considerable practical advantage to 
breeders of cattle, and particularly to those who pur- 
chase cows, if there were any means of ascertaining 
whether a cow was certainly in calf at an early pe- 
riod of her gestation. I have found that what I be- 
lieve to he the ordinary rule among farmers, viz., 
that when a cow has not returned to the hull for six 
weeks after she has been hulled she is certainly in 
calf, is by no means to be depended upon ; and having 
observed, as I thought, that this was the case in my 
herd of cattle, I resolved in the beginning of the year 
1837 to ascertain with accuracy — first, whether a cow, 
not having returned to the bull for six weeks, was 
either certainly or to a very high degree of probability 
in calf ; and secondly, if it should prove that this was 
not the case, at what length of time after she had been 
bulled this certainty might be assumed. The result, 
1 am sorry to say, has been to prove that the cessa- 
tion of taking the bull for six weeks is so far from 
indicating with any certainty that a cow is in calf, 
that, in my herd at least, very nearly half the cows 
who have gone six weeks will prove not to be in 
calf, and moreover that there is no period at which a 
xnan can feel the certainty required. 

1 am aware other modes of ascertaining this fact 
have been suggested by a very able and experienced 
veterinary surgeon, in the Journal of our Society. 
He stated that by placing your ear close to the cow's 
flank you may at a very early period of her gestation 
hear the double pulsation of the foetus, and be satis- 
fied whether she is in calf or not. 1 have tried this 
frequently with cows not only at early but late pe- 


lt will be seen from this table, that the variations 
between the different series are not very great, and 
that a man applying a calculation founded upon the 
sum-totals of them to any one would not err more than 
must always be the case in any calculation founded 
upon probabilities. Having found this to be so 
with respect to cows who had not returned to the 
bull for 6 weeks, I applied the same principle jto all 
the cows who were bulled, in order to ascertain 'what 
was the probability of each cow bulled going six 
weeks. This I began doing in tbe commencement 
of tbe year 1838. I have now taken notes for this 
object with respect to 1000 cows bulled, and 1 here 


riods of their gestation ; but I must confess tbat ray 
sense of hearing has hitherto never been sufficiently 
acute to perceive the slightest intimation of the ex- 
istence of the foetus. I have tried the use of a stethos- 
cope, but from want of practice in the management of 
the instrument, or from some other cause, I have with 
this also been equally unsuccessful. I have also 
seen a surgeon well accustomed to the use of the steth- 
oscope try it and fail as completely as myself. As 
to the other modes of examination which are suggested 
in the same paper, in addition to other objections 
personal to myself which I should have to making 
use of them, I conceive they would have so great a 
tendency to make a cow slip her calf, tbat I should 
be very sorry to allow them to be employed with 
any cow of mine which I valued. 

The result, therefore, of my experience is, that no 
1 man can be certain tbat a cow is in calf until he can 
feel the calf by what is called punching the cow in 
her flank — an operation which is perfectly safe, unless 
performed with most extraordinary and unnecessary 
violence. But as this cannot be done until tbe cow 
has been pregnant at least six months, and in cows 
in good condition sometimes till much later, the value 
of this mode of ascertaining the pregnancy of a cow 
to breeders of cattle or purchasers at sales is not 
very great. 

Although I thus failed in effecting tbe object which 
1 had in view when 1 commenced the senes of ob- 
servations which 1 am about to state, they have led 
to results which I find very useful. The mode I 
adopted was this : I noted each cow in succession 
who had not returned to the bull at the end of six 
weeks, and when 50 were so noted I commenced a 
fresh series. I then noted bow many of each 50 
went 7, 8, 9 weeks, and so on to 21 weeks, before 
they returned to tbe bull, and how many proved in 
calf, together with tbe number of live calves which 
they produced. 1 have now the results of 8 of these 
series, of 400 cows, who have gone 6 weeks before 
returning to the bull. I here insert the different 
series, together with the sum total of their results : — 


subjoin a tablo taking the series at 200 cows in each, 
which will show the results of my observations: — 


Bulled. 

3 week*. 

4 weeks. 

5 weeks. 

0 weeks. 

200 

158 

115 

107 

87 

200 

137 

92 

85 

71 

200 

142 

87 

80 

72 

200 ^ 

148 

94 

>81 

78 

200 ! 

159 

87 

74 

63 

1000 

1 

721 

475 

427 

371 


O 


6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

21 

In calfj 

*3 

V 

50 

45 

41 

39 

38 

37 

34 

33 

32 

32 

30 

29 

29 

28 

26 

26 

50 

44 

39 

35 

33 

32 

30 

28 

27 

27 

27 

26 

26 

26 

25 

23 

E3 

41 

38 

36 

31 

31 

SO 

29 

28 

27 

27 

27 

27 

26 

23 

17 

50 

45 

41 

36 

34 

31 

30 

27 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

24 

20 

16 

50 

47 ! 

44 ! 

43 

43 

*3 

42 

40 

39 

39 

37 

36 

36 

33 

33 

31 

50 

45 

42 

36 

35 

34 

32 

30 

26 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

20 

18 

50 

42 

41 

39 

37 

36 

35 

32 

31 

30 

30 

30 

30 

28 

26 

24 

50 

48 

— i 

l 4, i 

41 

39 

39 

36 

36 

36 

34 

34 

34 

31 

29 

26 

400 

357 

333 

305 J 

292 

283 

272 

255 

245 

241 

235 

232 

232 

221 

202 

181 
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The small rariation between the different series 
in this table is very remarkable, 1 having expected 
that it would be much greater than in the former one. 

By the means of these tables, I have now the 
opportunity of calculating — first, the probable num- 
ber of cows who have not gono six weeks, who will 
go that time ; and of those who have gone six weeks, 
the probable number who will prove in calf. 

Although therefore, as I have said, I am not able 
to arrive at anything like a certainty with respect to 
any individual cow proving in calf, I have been able 
to calculate the number of calves I shall have from 
all or any given number of the cows bulled with 
much greater accuracy than I expected. In order, 
however, to make this calculation, it is necessary to 
make an allowance for the number of pregnant cows 
who may either slip their calves or produce dead 
calves at their full time. Not having any data at 
the time I began these observations on which to 
ground this allowance, I took it at one in eight, 
which proves to be too great ; for, as it will have 
been seen from the first table which I have inserted, 
I have had 181 live calves from 202 cows in calf, 
and consequently 1 ought only to have deducted one 
in ten, instead of one in eight ; and therefore the re- 
sults of my calculations of the probable number of 
calves I should have in any given period have gene- 
rally proved rather too low. In order to show that 
the principles which I have adopted may be practi* 
cally applied, I will state several of the trials which 
I have made of my calculation. 

On the 22nd of October, 1838, 1 calculated that I 
should have 48 live calves previous to the 1st of 
August, 1839. I had 49. 

On the 24th of January, 1839, 1 calculated that I 
should have 53 live calves previous to the 1st of 
November, 1839. I had 55. 

On the 18th of August, 1839, I calculated that I 
should have 37 live calves previous to the 25th of 
May, 1840. I had 41. 

On the 21st of October, 1839, I calculated that I 
should have 40 live calves previous to the 1st of 
August, 1840. I bad 48. 

I have made several other calculations of the same 
kind to test my principle, but it would be tedious to 
state any more of them. This last is the one in which 
the event has differed the most from the expected 
result. It will be seen that in all these trials of my 
system I must have included in my calculation all 
the cows bulled up to the day of making it, for the 
period over which the calculation extends eauals the 
ordinary time of the gestation of a cow ; and therefore 
I think the accuracy with which the result of the cal- 
eolations has agreed with the event proves that a 
table of odds may be constructed, which upon any 
given number of cows will prove tolerably correct. 

It is so obvious that it is hardly neoeasary to 
state how I make these calculations. Taking the 
first table I have given, for instance, I divide the 
sum total of the numbers in each of the previous 
columns, and the decimals which will be the product 
of such divisions, will show the probability of a cow 
proving in calf who shall not have returned to the 
bull at the end of each week respectively. This pro- 
cess I apply to ascertain the probabilities in the 
other table. I then multiply the number of cows 
who have gone 21 weeks by the decimal belonging 
to this column; the number who have gone 18 weeks 
and not 21, the number who have gone 17 and not 
18, and so on, by the decimals respectively belong, 
ing to these columns. I add the products of these 
multiplications together, and the sum total gives the 
probability of the whole list : I mean, it gives the 
probable number of cows who will ^>rove in calf. 


From this most be deducted the number who will 
probably not produce live calves, according to the 
allowance to which I bare referred above. With 
respect to the other table, 1 treat it in the same man* 
ner, and assume the probable number of cows to go 
six weeks as if they bad actually gone that period, 
and add it to the first column of the first mentioned 
table. « 

If I thought that the observations which I have 
made would apply to cattle generally, as well as they 
appear to have done to my own herd, I should think 
them of considerable use ; but I do not think this is 
likely to be the case. My object in breeding is to 
breed bulls, and lam therefore constantly in the habit 
of persevering in the attempt to procure calves from 
cows, and by bulls who are so uncertain at breeders 
that a farmer in ordinary circumstances would have 

{ >nt them to feed and have sold them to a botcher 
ong before I do. But I think that, if any breeder 
will take the trouble to make the same sort of obser- 
vations with respect to bis herd which I have with 
respect to mine, he will very soon arrive at fall as 
great accuracy in the results as myself. I am very 
desirous that breeders should attempt this, and for 
this reason it is that I have prepared this paper. 
Because, if it ebon Id prove, by a number of breeders 
being fnduced to give tbe result of their observations 
so made to our Society, that a table of probabilities 
applicable to cattle generally can be established, it 
appears to me that it will be a discovery of great 
value. 


ON BURNING SOILS FOR TUR- 
NIPS. 

TO TUB EDITOR OP THE MARE LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — “ A Wiltshire Farmer,” in your last, wishes 
to draw attention to the practice of burning of soils far 
tarnips, and being an advocate for it on certain triU 
myself, I would state a practice that appears to me 
to be very judicious. In burning soils, persons 
acquainted with chemistry will admit that the chief 
components of the clay nnd sand cannot be evapo- 
rated ; the sand remains the same, and the water 
which tbe clay held in affinity will be evaporated, by 
which it will lose about half its weight ; wbst will 
evaporate will be a portion of the organic manure — 
all the animal, and part of the vegetable manure. 
Then, to avoid this, let there be little in tbe soil at 
that time. Our summer tills are generally made on 
heavy lands in Suffolk, after wheat ; then let the 
manure be applied to the crop preceding the wheat, 
and but little will remain after the wheat. There is 
always some inert vegetable fibre in tbe soil, which, 
by the process of burning, will be rendered food for 
plants. I think applying tbe manure for tbe crop 
preceding the wheat, on clay lands, is of double im- 
portance, as we generally get a good crop of beans 
or clover, which ensures a crop of wheat. Tbe leaf 
of the bean, as said by Sir Humphrey Davy, contains 
azote, or something analagous to it ; the plant thus 
makes more leaves, which drop directly available for 
the wheat-plant. As much may be said of clover, 
as increasing the quantity of available manure, and 
then for the soil, when it is burnt, it is porous in 
texture, and ready to receive air and water to con- 
vey food readily to the plant. Burning the sod is 
an alterative ; it does not add a source of riches to 
the soil, but renders a part of what is there, ami 
what is applied, available. I do not agree with '* A 
W iltshire Farmer," that the barley is generally better, 
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is well after the turnips ; the turnips are frequently 
tetter after burning, but the barley is not so good 
is wbere we apply farm-yard manure for the turnips. 
Vfy practice is to burn a light coat, about tfO chaldron 
oads per acre, and then carry on about 15 loads of 
nanure raw from the farm-yard ; this long manure 
vill not be much benefit to the turnips, but will be 
eady for the barley ; thus each crop will hare its 
ibare of food. Thus hoping, Mr. Editor, if you in- 
lert this, it is only expressing my humble opinions 
:o my brother tillers of the soil. 

Jan . 21.' A Suffolk Farmer. 


rHE ADVANTAGES OF STORING 
SWEDES AND TURNIPS. 

ro THR EDITOR OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — As this is a season in which I fear the turnips 
rod Swedes on many farms will suffer from the severe 
rost, I am desirous of making known a system I 
lare for some years practised. Immediately the 
Swedes and turnips hare dene growing, I pick them 
rot of the ground, and stack them in small heaps 
itraight up the lands, and corer them with mould. I 
:hen run the Biddle's barrow through the ground to 
'lean the land and move the soil, and sometimes I 
ihallow-plough the land between the heaps, and when 
he fold is put upon the land, the shepherd has only to 
nove the soil from the heaps and strew the Swedes 
ibout, unless it is considered preferable to cut the 
Swedes, which I always do for my teggs and fatting sheep 
with the Banbury machine. Thus I consider I keep 
my land fresh, and sarc a great quantity of labour and 
ood from waste, especially in a season like the present. 
Vfy sheep have consumed and made good work of the 
isu&I quantity of turnips and Swedes given to them, 
rot my neighbours, who do not adopt this system, have 
rod extra quantity of ground allotted to the sheep 
laily, but they only consume the part of the Swede 
•hat grows out of the ground, the remainder being so far 
mder ground that the shepherd finds it impossible 
to pick it out, and therefore it is left to rot in the 
ground. The expense of getting the turnips up and 
moulding the heaps round is from 5s. 6d. to 6s. per 
icre. I consider by this system I grow more barley to 
he acre, as we are all aware that a crop of Swedes, 
ifter a certain time, draws the land as much, if not 
norc, than a white crop. No game can get to the crop, 
rot 1 see my neighbour's crops are very much de- 
itroyed by the hares, rooks, wood-pigeons, &c. More- 
>ver, it matters not if the hounds run over my farm. 

[ lire in a sporting country, and the fox hounds are 
ifteu across my farm, for I am situated between two 
arge covers. In feet, the Swedes and tnrnip crops are 
he only crops I consider can be damaged by a field of 
lorsemen riding over. The first year I was on mjr farm, 
;he bounds were frequently crossing my wheat-field, 
rod as the season was very wet, and the field of 
rorsemen in this neighbourhood generally consists of 
rom 200 to 300 horsemen, I considered the prospect of 
ny wheat crop completely destroyed ; but my neigh- 
bours seeing my distress, and having experienced the 
rome thing repeatedly themselves, they told me not to 
ibink any thing more about it, they fended I should not 
see any difference in the harvest. To my surprise and 
lelight I found them quite right, as the field alluded to, 
i reduced me qftite as good a crop of grain, as any other 
ro my ferm. I am now always glad to see the hounds 
ibout, knowing the immense benefit we farmers all de- 
rive from an establishment of fox hounds ia the country. 
VTou may rely upon it the Swedes and turnips are the 
roly crops the tread of horses do damage to through 
the winter. I cannot help congratulating myself on 
roviog my Swedes all stacked, and my land turned 
ap to take the benefit of this fine and healthy weather. 
In the hope that this plan may be adopted more gene- 
rally, I am, Mr. Editor, yours obediently, 

A Lincolnshire Farmer. 


ON THE EARLY HORN CARROT. 

By Lord Ducie. 

My dear Pusey, — I send you, as you desired, 
an account of the early horn-carrots grown on my 
Hill farm, at Woodchester. The land on which 
they were grown is a stone brach, on the table- 
land at the top of Frocester Hill, and certainly not 
land apparently likely to grow carrots of any sort. 

I should first state, that the early horn-carrots 
are about five or six inches long, and as thick as 
a man's fist, and have been generally grown only 
as garden carrots. 

The field in which they were grown was a clean 
wheat-stubble, which was ploughed five inches 
deep (the full depth of the soil,) in December ; a 
Biddle’s scarifier was put over the land twice 
previous to the seed being sown on the 22nd of 
March, without any manure. The seed was well 
mixed with two or three bushels of ashes, and sown 
with a Suffolk drill, with twelve inches between 
the rows. 

The quantity produced was 263 lbs. a perch ; pr 
18 tons, 15 cwt. per acre. The expense of cultiva- 
tion and harvesting amounted to about 61. per acre. 

The land on which these carrots were grown 
will not, with the best cultivation, bear on an 
average so much as 14 tons of Swedes to the acre. 

Carrots are this year worth more than 31. a load 
in this neighbourhood : 21. is their general price. 
They are undoubtedly an excellent food for fatting 
sheep, particularly when used with bean-meal. I 
am therefore so satisfied with the early horn-carrots 
that I shall grow them more extensively next year. 

I should add, that a few drills of Altringbams 
were sown, which broke in the harvesting, and 
did not produce so much by 7 lbs. a perch. — Be- 
lieve me, yours truly, Ducie. 

Ampney , Dec. 4. 

(From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.) 


SHEEP-FARMING UPONTHIRDSIN SOUTH 
AFRICA.— The following note is taken from a recent 
Cape paper. We have several times been asked if the 
practice existed there (as it does extensively in New 
South Wales) of being a sleeping partner in a wool- 
farm. This paragraph answers the question satis- 
factorily : — 

" One-third of the profits of a capital of 1,000/. laid 
out in furnishing 1,000 sheep, as a sleeping partner in a 
sheep-farm : — 

1st year £ 5 5 0 

2nd do 26 0 0 

3rd do 105 0 0 

4th do 140 0 0 

6th do 310 0 0 

6th do 660 0 0 


Total amountofinterestdnring six years. £1,146 5 0 
At the end of six years the original amount, viz., 
1,000 L to be withdrawn from the flock ; and the re- 
mainder of the flock— consisting of 4,000 sheep— to be 
equally divided between the partners. This statement 
shows (as near as it ean be brought) what will be the 
thirds of the profits daring six years — supposing the in- 
dividual, who furnishes the 1,000/., has no trouble, and 
provides no land ; whilst the acting partner lives on the 
ferm, purchases the land, and attends to the manage- 
ment of the flecks. The same sum, laid out in the 3$ 
per cents., would give, at the end of six years, not more 
than 210/., or 35/. per annum, leaving a balance, in 
favour of sheep- farming, of 935/. 5s. ; besides having a 
stock of nearly 2,000 sheep to commence farming on 
one's own account, with the original capital, 1,000L 
withdrawn .’’—Extract from Copt. Boy's Letter. 

o 2 
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THE CORN LAWS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE BRIOHTON OAZETTE AND LEWES OBSERVER. 


Sir,— Parliament being 1 about to meet for the dispatch of business, and Mr. Villiera standing’ pledged at the 
commencement of the Session to bring forward again the subject of the Corn Laws, I beg to send you tbs 
accompanying communication on that subject. During the recess, the manufacturing and commercial interest 
have been incessantly occupied in endeavouring, by the means of itinerant orators hired for that purpose, to raise 
an outcry against the agriculturist ; first, by asserting that the landlords as legislators have placed heavy taxabos 
on all classes of the community but themselves, who, these orators state, are but slightly affected by the burden ; 
secondly, these same orators, during their perambulation through the kingdom, have most persevering!? incul- 
cated the false doctrine, that none but the landowners will be prejudiced by the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

In answer to the first assertion, let us take the county of Sussex as the touchstone. This oounty, with the ex- 
ception of Brighton, Hastings, and Wortning, must be deemed entirely agricultural. It contains a population a* 
expressed in Table 1 ; the superfices are 625,000 acres of cultivated land, the uncultivated 311,300 ; total 936,3 3U 
statute acres, the rental of which, including the tithes, at 19s. 7d. per acre for the cultivated portion, gives 
£611,980 as the annual value. This same land is subject to the annual charge for land-tax, £60,047 ; poor- 
rates, £179,200 ; highway, £25,053 ; county, £15,963 ; and church-rates, £9,329; total, £289,592. The charge 
for the Rural Police being not yet arrived at maturity is omitted ; it may, perhaps, be estimated after a time at 
about 25,000 per annum ; but leaving this out of the calculation, the landlord’s rental is absorbed once in every 
three years and a few months. This is a rather awkward proof of partial taxation. With regard to the tsianaB t 
that none hut the landlords will be prejudiced by a repeal of the Corn Laws, may I beg those who may be 
inclined to this opinion to peruse impartially the enumeration of the retail tradesmen of the county of Sussex ? 
Much stress has been laid by these hired itinerant orators upon the immense capital employed by the cotton 
manufacturers. Assertions at all times are not facts. Perhaps the comparative statement of capital employed by 
the agriculturists of Sussex and the whole of the cotton manufacturers of Great Britain may create some surprise, 
but 1 believe it will bear a strict examination as to the truth. The 625,000 acres of cultivated land, upon sa 
average, will require £8 per acre for the cultivation by the tenant ; this will give a total of £5,200,000 ; the 
rental of the freehold being £611,980, at 30 years’ purchase, would require a capital from the purchasers of 
£18,359,400 ; total capital employed by the agriculturists of Sussex, £23,559,400. The cotton mills and factories 
in Great Britain in 1835 were 1304. Admitting each mill and factory to employ a capital of £18,000, the total of 
1304 would, in that case, nearly approximate to the capital employed by the agricultural body in Sussex. To 
the advocates for free trade, I present the amount of manual labour lost to the country by the importation of 
agricultural produce in the last year only. If, Mr. Editor, your space will admit the insertion of this communi- 
cation, you will oblige your most obedient servant, Michael Iaxsa. 

London, \4th January, 1841. 

Population of Sussex, 1831, Brighton, Hastings, and Worthing excluded, — Males 20 years of age, — Male servants under fb 

years of age, and female servants. 


A qricnltural. 
Proprietor* of land 


and tithes 

3,160 

Occupiers, employ- 


ing labourers .. 

3,160 

Ditto, not employ- 


ing labourer* .. 

1,330 

Labourers 

20,125 

Totals .... 

33,795, 


’Mnnufntturrrt . 

As master* or work- 
men 


00 


Wholesale mer- 
chants, bankers, 

Acc., Acc 1,770| 

Labourers, fisher- 
men, navigators, 

Acc., Acc 4,277 j 


0,056 


11,244 


Enumeration of the 11,244 Retail Tradesmen and their Workmen. 


Retail tradesmen Male servants, 20 

of every descrip- I years of age ... . 1,184 

tion, and their i D itto, under 90 

workmen . ...ll,244j years 795 

Female servants . . 9,060 




Traders in Article* wholly | 
the Produce of Sussex. 


Basket maker, 52] 

Brewer, 110 

Baker und pastry-cook, 313 
Brick-maker, 256 

Broom-maker, 68 

Butcher, 455 

Chimney -sweep, 3u 

Corn-dealer, 41 

Fish-dealer, 49] 

Fellmonger, 45 1 

Flax-dresser, 1 

Flour- dealer, 

Farrier, 85 

(i reen-grocer Ac gardener, 219 
Hoop-shaver, 10 

Lath-render, 19 

Maltster, 92| 

Meal man, 2 

Milkman, 38 

Miller, 536| 

Mop-maker, 

Poulterer, 18 

Publican Ac beer-seller, 054 
Kake-mukea 3] 

Straw-platter, 

Scavenger, 8| 

Tanner, 101 

Wharfinger, 9| 

Whip-stlck-dresser, 7 

Wool- comber, 14| 

Wool-sorter, 

Wool-dealer, 11 

Wheelwright, 457 

Yeast-dealer, 0 

Total, 1st class. , 371oj 


Traders in Articles parti// thc\ 
Produce of Sussex , and\ 
parti// of other count ics\ 
and countries. 


Auctioneer or appraiser, 
Block-maker, 

Boot Ac shoe-maker, 
Bricklayer, 

Broker, 

Builder, 

Cattle-dealer, 

Carpenter, 

Carrier, 

Coach proprietor or dri- 
ver, 

Cooper, 

Currier, 

Earthenware Ac china- 
dealer, 

Fruiterer, 

Glover, 

Horse-dealer A: hackney - 
raan, 

Huckster, 

Hair-dresser, 

Lime-burner, 

Land-jobber, 

Mason, 

Millwright, 

Plasterer, 

Patten-maker, 

Sawyer, 

Shipwright, 

Tallow-chandler, 

Turner, 

Timber-dealer, 


48 

1,556) 

931 

16) 

49 

3 

1,516 


105 

97 

75 

28 
21 
36 1 

71 
31 
81 
00) 

•1 

134 

38 

30 

72 
62 
36 
62 

2 


Total, 2d class . . 5395 


Traders in Articles wholly 
the Produce of other coun - j 
tics and countries. 


Blacksmith, 918 

Bookbinder, 19 

Bookseller, 15 

Bnuier, 22 

Breeches-makor, 2| 

Caulker, 1 

Carver Ac gilder, 8 

Cheesemonger, 16| 

Chemist Ac druggist, 42 

Clock Ac watchmaker, 
silversmith Ac jeweller, 88] 
Clothier or sulesman, 18 

Coachniaker, 56 

Cnsement-maker, 61 

Copper-plate printer, 2| 

Cork-cutter, 

Cutler, 12| 

Dyer, 11 

Feather-dresser, 

Furrier, 2 

Saddler, Acc., 92 

Slater, 7 

Spirit-dealer Ac wine- 
merchant, 15| 

Stay-maker, 1 

Tailor, 038 

Tea-dealer, 46 

Tinman, 46 

Truss-maker, 2| 

Total, 3d class. . 213U| 


Total, 1st class 9,710 

" 2d class 5.99T. 

“ 3d class «.!» 

Total retail traders 4c ) , . 
their workmen . . . . ) ^ 


“ Which of the*** tradevju<* 
can say, if the landlord md 
farmer is injured, I shall co 
free from damage F* 

“ From what vource 4as 
the tradesman get the meam 
to purchase the goods required 
from the manufacturer* aad 
commercial, — class 2 and 9 f® 
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The mercenary portion of the manufacturers and commercial men complain their trade is shackled, inasmuch that if 
they could exchange the goods for corn, it would be the cause of a great increase of trade. This is contrary to the evi- 
dence of the late Mr. Rothschild, who stated in evidence before a committee of Parliament, that the only goods you could 
exchange for corn was gold. One would think the goods we take from foreigners, and which could be raised in this country 
amount to a pretty considerable sum, as the following papers will shew. These are copied from the Customs' return to 
Parliament. Which of the tradesmen above or their workmen but would have been benefltted, if £18,238,080 of agricultural 
produce had been raised in the kingdom at a charge for manual labour of £8,570,870 ? 


Table 3. — Grain und other produce of the soil Imported and Entered for Home Consumption for the year 1839, ending 
for Grain, the 5th October, for other Produce, the 5th January. 


SPECIES. 

Imperial 
quarters 
imported 
6c entered 
for home 
consump- 
tion. 

Average 

price 

per 

quarter. 

Total 

amount. 

Calcula- 
ted pro- 
duce per 
ucre. 

Quantity 
of acres re- 
quired for 
the pro- 
duce. 

Quarters of 
seed, corn, 
See. , re- 
quired. 

Quantity 
per acre 
sown. 

Quantity 
of acres 
required 
for seed 
corn. 

Total 

quarters. 

Total 

quantity of 
acres. 

Grain. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 








Wlieat and flour 

2,583,198 

3 

10 

0 

0,041,193 

3 qrs. 

801,000 

322,809 

3 bush 

107,033 

2,900,007 

966*609 

Barley 

823,843 

1 

18 

0 

1,504,161 

4* 

182,942 

114,338 

5 

25,408 

937,561 

206,350 

Oats 

671,336 

1 

5 

0 

839,195 


184*967 

100,700 

0 

20,140 

772,036 

154,407 

Kye 

5,452 

2 

10 

0 

13,680 

3 

1,817 

998 

4 

302 

0,300 

2,119 

Peas 

172,934 

2 

0 

0 

345,868 

3 

57,044 

36,027 

5 

12,009 

906*961 


Besuis 

182,539 

o 

0 

0 

385,078 

3 

00,840 

38,072 

5 

12,090 

990*61 1 

73,530 

Beer bigs, &c 

12,925 

1 

18 

0 



2,872 

1,795 

5 

308 

14,720 

8,270 

Total 

4,451,627 




12,193,782 

I 

1 1,301,454 

614,719 



5,000,346 

_ 1,480,034 

Seeds. 








1 1 

1 




Clover 

23,970 

14 

0 

0 

835,580 

4 qr. 

47,040 

1,872 24 gals. 

3,744 

25,842 

51,694 

Lin. and flux seed. . 

399,777 1 

2 

0 

0 


4 

99,944 

24,444 

2 bush. 

0,111 

424,221 

106*055 

Rape 

89,244 

1 1 

10 

0 

133,806 

4 

94,811 

0,077 

2 

1,510 

95,321 

25,830 

Total 1JL 

535,962' 




1 ,269,000 


192,195 

32,393 


11,374 

545,884 

183,569 


Provisions. 

Butter 

Cheese 



Hams and pork .... 

Total , 

Miscellaneous. 

Tallow 

Hides 

Skins 

Hemp - 

Flax 

Timber 

Bark 

Tobacco 

Wool 


|252,149cwt 
ll5,121cwt 
84,000,000 
1 1,000 cwt.j 


7 14 cwt 
i2 13 cwt 
20 for Is 
[2 10 cwt 


1,437,098 

305,070 

210,000 

30,800 


1,98*2,908 1 


157,419 cows) 2 acres each cow. 


1,100.177 cwt 
4,402,082 st. 
275,388 doz 
81,237 ton 
38,897 ton 
881,155 Id. 
1,728 Id. 
j23,350,2401bs| 
50,734,025lbs 


2 
0 

[40 0 
30 0 
0 


7 0 0| 

0 0 
0 1 41 


3,032,000 1 
557,835 
275,388 
3,249,480 
1,555,888 
4,405,775 
31,104 
875,854 
4,255,590 


18,238, lisol 


(stone of 81b.) 
(per dozen.) 

i ton per acre 


(load 45 cwt.) 

U ton per acre. 

14,183,050 sheep, average 
sheep to an acre. 


41b. to each sheep, and three 


814,838 


314,838 


220,268 

20,853 

4,727,885 


4,009,000 


SUMMARY. 

Amount paid for Agricultural Produce imported and entered 
for Home Consumption for the year 1839. 


£ 

Grain 12,193,732 

Seeds 1,209,000 

Provisions 1,982,908 

Miscellaneous produce 18,238,980 


Total amount 33,684,080 


Estimated number of Acres required to raise the Produce 
imported and entered for Home Consumption for the 


year 1839. 

Grain of all species 1,480,034 

Seeds 183,569 

Provision carriod out 314,858 

Miscellaneous carried out 4,909,000 

Provision ^miscellaneous not carried out estimated at 70,000 


Total acres 7,017,407 


Table H. — Uncultivated Land in the Imperial Kingdom. 


England 9,133,060 acres 

Wales 1,818,174 

Scotland 18,900,550 

Ireland 5,796,135 


Total 30,148,619 acres 


Table 3. — Estimated number of Agricultural Labourers that would bo required to cultivate 7,017,407 acres of land in tillage, 
with a calculation of the amount of wages for a year. 


70,174 parcels of land, con- 
taining 100 acres each parcel ; 
labourers, 1 head carter, at 
12a. per week, 1 under carter 
at 0s. per week, and 1 odd man 
at 10s. per week, 1 boy at 3s. 
per week, with one shepherd 
at 15s. per week, for every 500 
acres, 1 dairy woman to every 
8 cows, at 7s. per week. 

(A) Total persons.... 314,807 
Wages as above for 
1 year £7,124,028 

Summary.— Weekly wages 


Reaping— 068,690 acres, wheat, 12s. 


208,350 

154,407 

2,119 

69,653 

73,536 

3,270 


barley, 5s. 
oats, 4s. 
rye, 10s. 
peas, 6s. 8d. 
beans, 6s. 8d. 
beer or bigs, 5s. 


£ 

580,2191 

52,087 

30,881 

1,059 

23,217 

24,512 

817 


Thrashing— 2,900,097 qrs. wheat, 3s. 4d. 484,349 


Total £718,792 


937,561 

772,036 

6,300 

208,961 

220,011 

14,720 


barley, 2s. 6d. 117,195 
oats. Is. 0d. 67,902 

rye, 3s. 954 

peas, 3s. 31,344 

beans, 3s. 33,091 

beer or bigs, 3s. 1,815 


Total £726,650 


. . £7,124,928 | Reaping .... £718,792 | Thrashing .... £726,650 | Total wages .... £8,570,370 
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THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


ON THE EPIDEMIC, AND THE IN- 
FLUENZA AMONGST SHEEP. 

Sin, — At the same period when the epidemic 
pervaded the cattle of this district, it gradually de- 
veloped itself amongst the flocks of sheep, to the 
serious cost and disappointment of the farmer. 
It was a singular circumstance, that at the time 
when it was raging as an epidemic down in Che- 
shire and up in Derbyshire, bordering on the nor- 
thern part of Staffordshire, we had not a solitary 
case in the neighbourhood, and had a sanitary 
cordon been drawn around us, it would not have 
been more effectually shutout ; nor was it till some 
of those inexplicable mysterious and inscrutable 
changes occurred in our atmosphere as autumn 
approached, (and which set at dcflancc all the re- 
sources of science for detection and a satisfactory 
explanation,) that the disease assumed its epidemic 
character. These atmospheric influences operate 
powerfully upon the animal economy, tending to 
change the healthy action of the system, and de- 
stroy its delicately and wonderfully balanced 
operations, and thus prodispose the body to take 
on disease. 

The symptoms of the disease in sheep corres- 
pond exactly with those in the cow and pigs, but 
they suffered more severely in their feet than the 
pigs, and equally as much as the cattle, the hoofs 
coraiDg off more extensively than in either of the 
other two. The disease pursued equally the same 
course as in cattle, commencing in their feet. In 
one large flock, the influenza broke out amongst 
them, accompanied with an affection of the feet 
similar to what occurred in the epidemic, but they 
had none of the other characteristic symptoms of the 
latter disease ; we therefore considered it as arising 
out of having travelled 3 or 400 miles into this dis- 
trict, from its occurring in the feet immediately 
afterwards ; but the influenza did not occur amongst 
them till some weeks after their arrival. Whilst 
this flock of poor sheep were labouring under the 
influenza, another flock of fattened sheep, resident 
upon the same domain but kept quite distinct, 
commenced with all the characterized symptoms 
of the epidemic. 

The influenza evinced itself at first by a hoose 
or cough, heaviness and running of the eyes and 
nose; as the disease advanced, they lost their appe- 
tite, retired apart from the flock, constantly lying 
down , the bowels became constipated, and the 
breathing quick, and if not timely relieved by 
proper remedial means they soon died. 1 have 
understood vast ravages were committed amongst 
the Lincolnshire flocks, accompanied with great 
fatality ; it must, I think, have been this disease, 
and which probably was treated upon the same 
principles as the epidemic of cattle ; if so, it would 
be sure to be attended with fatal consequences. 
On a post-mortem examination, you found general 
inflammation throughout all the viscera of the chest 
and abdomen, but more particularly upon the lungs 
and air passages ; the heart and pericardium were 
in some cases much inflamed, accompanied with 
an effusion of bloody serum into the heart bag ; 
In others, effusion of water, or matter, occurred 
in the cavities of the chest ; in some there were 
extensive adhesions of the lungs to the pleura lining 
the ribs; in other cases the disease terminated 
in a gangrenous state of the lungs, the liver being 
also much implicated in the general mass of dis- 
ease, and all the mucous membranes of the bowels 
were much inflamed. On taking tho skin off the 


animal, there were erysipelatous patches and lines 
of inflammation running up the limbs, along the 
sides and under the belly, accompanied with 
xclcma or swelling, presenting just the appearance 
of what we find in calves that are struck. The 
caul, in some, was like a mass, or layer of black 
coagulated blood, diffused over the surface of the 
intestines. In a few cases, the heart was much 
softened, and very flabby, readily accounting for 
the sudden manner in which some died. It was 
no unusual thing for the shepherd to leave his 
flock in the morning free, to appearance from any 
immediate danger, and to find, on his return in 
the afternoon two, or three dead ; or perhaps he 
might be standing amongst his flock when first 
turned out in the morning to range the pastures, 
and suddenly his attention would be arrested by 
one or two of the sheep reeling and staggering along 
a few paces, and dropping down dead, no doubt 
from an affection of the heart. 

Treatment.— At first they were treated upon 
the same principle as tho cattle and pigs, but the 
salts proved very injurious, and too cold, occa- 
sioning in some instances a metastasis, or change 
of attack on the part of the disease to the heart, 
followed by immediate death ; or else, if purging 
took place, they sunk away rapidly; we were 
therefore compelled to modify the general treat- 
ment, which then answered very well, both as 
regards the epidemic as well as the influenza. 
Instead of purging salts, we administered to each 
sheep from half a drachm to a drachm of saltpetre, 
dissolved in a wine-glass of water, daily, to which 
was added a wine-glass of cold-drawn linseed oil ; 
the mouth and feet were treated the same as ia 
cattle. Iu cases of influenza, where there is 
quickness of breathing, half a pint of blood should 
be abstracted, and repeated the next day if neces- 
sary, either by bleeding at the nostrils, or under 
the eyes, or else at the jugular vein. Should the 
linseed oil not be adequate to remove the consti- 
pation of the bowels, ten grains of rhubarb might 
be added to the other medicine, and repeated 
every other day, or according to circumstances ; 
but purging must be avoided, as it cither, when 
once set in, becomes uncontrollable, or else the 
animal rapidly 6inks under the debilitating effects 
of it. 

The most simple way of regulating the doses of 
saltpetre is, by putting into a quart bottle of water 
one ounce of saltpetre for half-drachm doses, or else 
two ounces of it for drachm doses, dividing the 
quart mixture into sixteen doses. The above 
treatment will be found safe and effectual in the 
epidemic, and as successful as any In influenza ; 
but the latter disease is of a more complicated and 
dangerous nature, and there will be cases which 
will baffle all treatment. Where, in influenza, 
there is a discharge like glue sticking to the 
nostrils, and very fetid, twenty drops of sweet 
spirits of nitre should be added to the daily dose 
of the mixture; if diarrhoea occurs, it must be 
stopped by giving wheat-flour gruel, thickened 
with starch, to which may be added chalk and a 
little cinnamon. The aheep should be penned at 
night, or put under airy sheds, so at to be kept 
dry and comfortable, with plenty of fresh dry 
straw under them ; they should be foddered with 
good choice hay, and those that will not eat must 
be kept upon oatmeal gruel horned into them. 
When fine, they must be turned out, but not till 
the frost or dew is off the ground, and the snn 
well up, taking care to pen them up early in the 
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afternoon, as soon as the son is sinking down in 
the west. 

I forgot to state in myr paper on cattle, that they 
should be dieted with nice choice hay, or, accord- 
ing to the season of ths year, grass or young 
clover, cut turnips, and bran mashes ; but when 
their mouths are so bad as to prevent their feed- 
ing, they must be nursed with oatmeal gruel and 
linseed tea, giving them oatmeal to drink in their 
water. 

In conclusion, allow me to return you thanks 
for your kind insertion of my papers in your valu- 
able journal. I trust they may be found of service 
to the parties they are intended for ; at any rate, 1 
have had the pleasing task of attempting to do 
that duty which our profession owes to the agri- 
cultural community in their hour of need, and at 
a time when the interests of the agriculturist and 
the veterinary surgeon are annually becoming 
more blended. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours, most respectfully, 
Thos. Mayer, Sen., V. S. 

Neuxxutle- under-Lyne, Jan . 28, 1841. 

P.S. I observe two errors committed by you in 
my last paper, viz., — my having professional en- 
gagements should read my heavy professional, &c., 
and instead of the living membranes of the mouth, 
Ac., it should have been lining membranes, Ac. 


•own, and therefore better adapted for the use of the 
vermecelli-mak^r : and thus with the aid of chemistry, 
the farmer would be enabled to please both his custom- 
ers, though possessing even but one field, and one kind 
of wheat for seed, and though the wants of each cus- 
tomer were directly the opposite of the other.” 

I would observe that the sample of wheat which 
contains the most gluten will produce the most nutri- 
tions bread, gluten being the nutritive principle of 
wheaten flour. 

Again— “ Lavoisier, the French chemist, cultivated 
240 acres of land in La Vendee on chemical principles, 
in order to set a good example to the farmers ; and his 
mode of culture was attended with so much success 
that he obtained a third more of crop than was procured 
by the usual method, and in nine years his annnal pro- 
duce was doubled. Agriculture is indeed even now in 
its infancy ; the general application of chemistry to 
agriculture would produce incalculable benefits, and 
would, uo doubt, enable us from our own soil to pro- 
duce food enough for fifty millions, iustead of being 
obliged to import from foreign countries to make up 
the quantity requisite for the supply of oar present 
population of twenty- six millions. 

Recommending to yonr readers a speedy perusal of 
this little work, I am. Sir, yours sincerely, 

A Friend to the Improvement 

Dee. 24 th, of Agriculture. 


VALUE OF CHEMISTRY TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MASK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir,— Fully concurring with you in the remarks 
contained in the leading article of yonr valuable journal 
of Dec. 14th, on the utility of the connexion of science 
with agriculture, I take the liberty of sending for the 
perusal of your readers an extract from a very inte- 
resting pamphlet, written by a Mr. Darden, on “ the 
Necessity of the Study of Chemistry as a branch of 
General Education, and published by Baynes, 28, 
Paternoster- row, at the price of one shilling only. 
After a few observations on the necessity of the agri- 
culturist being acquainted with the principles of che- 
mistry, the anther goes on to say— “ To give an in- 
atance of the great utility of the application of chemis- 
try to agriculture, and consequently of its being made 
a branch of the education of those destined to agricul- 
tural pursuits, it may be mentioned, that it has been 
proved by well directed experiments, that the chemical 
constitution of wheat, for instance, is materially al- 
tered by the nature of the manure applied to the land 
In which it is sown ; in fact, moat astonishingly so. 
Now the principal constituents of wheat-flour, are 
starch and gluten. The manufacturer of starch would 
prefer a sample of wheat containing the largest 
amount of starch; the manufacturer of vermecelli 
would prefer the sample containing the largest 
amount of gluten. Now supposing a farmer to have 
two good customers for his wheat, the one a manu- 
facturer of starch, the other of vermecelli. he 
would ^f course he desirous of accommodatiag both. 
Supposing also, for the sake of illustration, he has but 
one kind of seed to sow, and all his land is of the same 
quality, what would chemistry, in such an emergency, 
teach him to do ? To divide his land into two parts, 
sow the same seed in each, hut apply different manure 
to each division. Experiment has proved that one 
portion of the land shall produce wheat containing a 
larger proportion of starch than was contained in the 
seed sown, and consequently better fitted for the pur- 
pose of the starch-manufacturer : whilst the other 
portion of the land shall produce wheat containing a 
larger amount of glnten than existed in the sample 


VERYAN FARMERS’ CLUB.— On the 11th Jan. 
the anniversary of this club was celebrated by a 
ploughing match, which was very numerously attended. 
In the afternoon, the members and their friends dined 
together ; and in the evening a lecture was delivered 
by Mr. W. F. Karkoek, of Truro, on the horse, his 
origin, breed, education, and man’s obligations towards 
him. The lecturer, after a short introduction, entered 
into very interesting details connected with the earliest 
history of the horse, proving that it existed in this 
country with the elephant, rhinoceros, and also the 
megatherion mastador, and other extinct animals. He 
next spoke of the influence of breeding in various ways, 
with the mischief arising from inattention to this par- 
ticular ; and then noticed feeding, the changes caused 
by heat, soil, and variableness of clime, adducing as a 
proof the difference of sixe, symmetry, and courage 
of the horse in various parts of the globe. After a 
great deal of other valuable matter, the lecturer gave 
his opinion on the best method of breeding either hacks, 
hunters, or working horses, throwing out many very 
useful and practical hints on the subject, and also on 
the time of taking in hand colts, the manner of treat- 
ment, and the food and work necessary for them during 
their tender years. Towards the dose the lecturer 
showed the obligation of man to this noble hut ill- 
treated animal, and pleaded his cause with great feeling. 
We regret that we are unable to do justice to this ad- 
mirable lecture, which reflected great credit oa the 
head and heart of Mr. Karkeek, and was listened to 
with great attention. At the close a vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to the lecturer, which was 
conveyed to him in a most pleasing manner by John 
Gwatkin, Esq., who acted as chairman on the occasion. 
The meeting then separated, highly pleased with the 

rich treat. 

INDIGO MADE FROM SAWDUST.-The In- 
dustriel Alsacien states that the attention of the manu- 
facturing community of Mulhausen has been lately 
occupied by the announcement ef a discovery, which, 
if it can be practically realised, promises to bo of im- 
mense importance : it is nothing less than the manufac- 
ture of indigo from oak sawdust, by means of certain 
chemical preparations. The experiments have been 
made in a village in the environs of Altkirch, and the 
first results are stated to be very conclusive. It is 
affirmed that a piece of this indigenous indigo, extracted 
from the sweepings of the timber-yard, has been ana- 
lysed, und that it presented all the constituents of the 
real indigo. 
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ON DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF 
TURNIPS. 

Sir, — Having last year drawn up for private cir- 
culation, among tbe friends and customers of a firm 
dealing in agricultural seeds, with which I am 
connected, a descriptive catalogue of most of the 
varieties and sub-varieties of turnips cultivated in 
this country and in Scotland, I beg leave to offer tlie 
same for your acceptance, with tbe expectation that 
it may not be altogether uninteresting to your 
readers, nor alien to the subject ef the controversy 
at present so ably carried on in your columns. For 
some of the historical details and descriptions I 
am indebted to that excellent work “ The Agri- 
culturist's Manual ,” by Messrs. Peter Lawson and 
Son, seedsmen to the Highland Society of Scotland. 
In the cases of varieties of more recent introduction, 
I obtained, in the first instance, descriptions from the 
original introducers, which I afterwards verified by 
trial, I have tbe honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient and humble servant, 

William Ellis, L.L.D. 

Caistor, Lincolnshire, Jan . 30, 1841. 

SWEDISH TURNIPS. 

Tbe Swedish turnip is hardier than any of the 
common sorts, and in addition to its being more 
esteemed as food for horses throughout the turnip 
season, is better adapted for spring feeding generally. 
It however requires a somewhat deeper and superior 
class of soils, together with a greater allowance of 
manure. Swedish turnips are generally sown from 
about the middle to the end of May, and two to two- 
and-a-half pounds of seed per imperial acre are, 
under ordinary circumstances, considered sufficient. 
They possess an advantage over the others in being 
easily transplanted, so that the blanks in the rows, 
either of the Swedes, or other sorts (when they 
occur) are by that means easily filled up. 

Skirving's New Improved Purple-Topped Swede . 
— Mr. William Skirving, of Walton nursery, near 
Liverpool, who has for many years directed bis 
attention to the improvement of agricultural roots 
and plants t> and for which he has obtained the medals 
of the Highland Society of Scotland and of the 
Liverpool Agricultural Society, introduced last 
season, for the first time, tbe above highly popular 
variety. From comparison with every known 
variety of turnips which Mr. Skirving has been at 
pains to collect from all quarters, both in this country 
and tbe continent, it has shown itself to possess all 
the good qualities of a turnip in a greater degree 
than any other sort. It gives a greater weight per 
acre of sound nutritive bulb, and from having a finer 
root impoverishes the soil less : it is also hardier, 
and keeps longer than any other variety. The above 
is an abridgment of the description communicated 
to me by Mr. Skirving, accompanied with six very 
fine specimens, weighing from sixteen to eighteen 
pounds each. We met with a large demand for tbe 
seed, and in every instance that has come to our 
knowledge the produce gave tbe utmost satisfaction 
to the growers, and we are sorry that Mr. Skirving 
has been able this year to place but a very limited 
quantity of seed at our disposal. Tbe leaves of Mr. 
Skirving’s Swede appear to me to partake consider- 
ably^ the character of those of tbe common 
turnips, being less smooth and more serrated at 
the edges, and deficient in thatglaucous bloom which 
distinguishes tbe leaves of the genuine Swedish 
turnip, which leads me to suspect that he has at* 


tained tbe size by hybridizing with some of the larger 
varieties of yellow turnips. 

Ballantyne*s New Improved Purple- Tbpped Swede, 
— This improved variety takes its name 
from its original introducer, Mr. Ballantyne, 
nursery and seedsman, Dalkeith. It is, for 
symmetry of shape, equality of size, and for tbe 
uniform deep purple colour of its top — unsurpassed 
by any other variety which has come under our 
notice. In point of size — although some single root* 
in our experimental ground attained a weight equal 
to tbe heaviest we raised from Mr. Skirving’s seed, 
with precisely the same treatment — we understand, 
from some of our customers whom we supplied 
with it last year, that in ordinary field culture it 
comes short of Mr. Skirving’s in that particnlar. It 
was however highly approved by all wbo grew it. 

Scott's Piite Purple-Topped Swede , — The in- 
troducer of this approved variety, Mr. Scott, of 
Southend, near Tranent, in East Lothian, wbo, since 
the retirement of his late partner Mr. Clegbom, 
carries on tbe business of the old established firm of 
Thomas Clegbom and Co., nursery and seedsmen, 
of Edinburgh, is deservedly celebrated for his success 
as an improver and care as a grower of turnip seed. 
For this and other kinds of turnips he has obtained 
prizes from local agricultural societies, as well u 
from the Highland Society of Scotland. It is ox-heart 
shaped, purple above ground, and yellow fleshed, 
with a small top. 

Laing*s New Purple-Topped Swede , is a decidedly 
distinct variety* It has a leaf something like that 
of a lettuce. The leaves are so inserted in the top 
of the turnip as to give it much the appearance of 
that of a pine apple. It grows to a good size, keep* 
well, and bears a very high character among the 
agricul to rials of Berwickshire and Northumberland, 
where it is extensively cultivated. It has not been 
introduced into this neighbourhood. We grow a 
portion of it in our experimental ground, the seed of 
which was sent us last year by Messrs. Peter 
Lawson and Son, of Edinburgh. Tbe crop had a 
most beautiful appearance, when in full leaf, and was 
a very good one. 

New Pink-Topped Swede , and new Early Pink- 
Topped Victoria Swede, — Messrs. Lawson sent as 
two parcels of seed named as above : the produce 
of both was good. Tbe latter certainly grew faster 
than moat of tbe other varieties of Swedes, and seems 
to merit its name of early. 

Green-Topped Yellow Swede , — This variety, is 
of longer standing than the Purple-Topped, since 
the introduction of which, less attention has been 
bestowed by cultivators in procuring improved 
slocks of the Green-Topped Swede, which has on 
that account fallen somewhat in the estimation of 
growers ; but, where tbe same care is taken in 
selecting the roots grown for seed, the green-topped 
may be considered as being equal in merit to tbe 
purple. 

Scott's Prise Green-Topped Yellow Swede is 
an improved variety of the above. The Purple- 
Topped Swedes are at present more popular, ms we 
before mentioned ; but where, as is the case with Mr. 
Scott’s, equal care has been bestowed on tbe 
selection of stocks, and in tbe subsequent manage- 
ment, tbe green is in no way inferior to tbe purple- 
topped variety. 

Hillyard's Thorpeland Swede , — This variety was 
introduced some years sgo by Mr. Hillyard, with 
whose exertions in tbe cause of agricultural improve- 
ment every reader of your Journal is familiar, and 
has been cultivated by him ever since. Mr* Hillyard 
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bad the kindness to send me e portion of the seed 
last year, which we grew with a number of other 
varieties in our experimental ground. It has the 
appearance of a true Swedish turnip, and closely 
resembles some which I saw two or three years ago, 
the produce of seed procured from the Botanic 
Garden at Upsal. It is said to be more nutritive, 
bulk for bulk, than some of the larger varieties, which 
may or may cot be the case. Its dwarfish size, and 
the impossibility of raising any great weight of food 
per acre from it, must, notwithstanding its other 
merits, be a great obstacle to its making its way 
among the larger sorts which now invite the at- 
tention of cultivators. 

Cox's New Imperial Swede . — This variety may be 
considered as intermediate in colour between the 
purple and green-topped sorts ; its roots often attain 
a large size, but are rather irregular, and of a some- 
what coarse-like quality. 

White Swede. — The roots of this turnip sre very 
irregularly shaped, with numberless fangs. They 
are white under the surface of the ground, and 
greenish above. We grew two varieties in our ex- 
perimental ground, one of which was strongly re- 
commended to us, and stated to be highly improved. 
Although it was sown rather late, very few of tbe 
plants bulbed at all, but ran to seed prematurely. 
The crop looked more like a bad crop of rape than 
of turnips. The produce of the other parcel of seed, 
procured from another quarter, although not so had 
was still very inferior. It is impossible to say what 
improvement may do for even this kind, but at 
present we are acquainted w'ith no variety of white 
Swede worthy of cultivation. 

YELLOW AND WHITE TURNIPS. 

Common turnips ore divided into two important 
classes, viz., the white and yellow-rooted ; the 
former comprehending those which are most tender 
and arrive soonest at maturity, and which are best 
fitted for using during the earlier part of the season ; 
and the latter, with trifling exceptions, such as from 
their hardiness and period of arriving at perfection, 
are intermediate between the white sorts and the 
Swedes, and, like tbe latter, require a somewhat 
superior soil and an additional allowance of manure. 
The period -of sowing ^common turnips should be 
regulated according to "the length of time that the 
variety to be grown requires to arrive at maturity ; 
for wnen allowed to remain in the ground in what 
may be termed growing weather, or before winter 
sets in, after they attain to a full size, they become 
soft, spongy, and of inferior quality. A general 
rule, however, is, to commence with the yellow sorts 
about a fortnight after the Swedes, or about the 
beginning of June, and to follow with the white 
sorts from the middle till towards the end of that 
month. 

YELLOW TURNIPS. 

AUringham Yellow. — This turnip— although from 
its being rather below tbe medium size attained by 
yellow turnips in genera), it is more particularly 
suited for garden culture— is also in good repute in 
some quarters as a field turnip. It is recommended 
for ita fine globular shape, and the superior solidity 
of its flesh. It has a light greenish top, very small 
neck, and tap-root. 

Aberdeenshire Sugar Yellow.— 1 This is a very 
hardy turnip ; it buries itself considerably in tbe 
ground ; it is highly nutritious, and ia one ef tbe 
most approved of the varieties lately introduced by 
us into this neighbourhood. 

Border Imperial Purple-Topped Yellow*— This 
variety was first introduced by Mr. R. Hogg, 


nursery and seedsman, of Dunse, in Berwickshire. 
The following particulars respecting it are given by 
Mr. Hogg : — “ This turnip possesses all the qualities 
of the Swedish, with the advantage of being a much 
freer grower. It succeeds well on every variety of 
turnip soil, produces a larger crop than the white 
globe, is a good feeder, and stands the winter better 
than any of the common yellows. It is in full per- 
fection for using in February, and continues for as 
long a period as the Swedes, and should tbe latter 
fail, the Border Imperial being sown as late aa the 
month of June, will yield a crop equal, if net superior, 
to what might have been expected from the Swedes, 
had they succeeded." 

Green-Topped Bullock- Yellow . — This turnip at- 
tains a medium size. Its shape is globular, or 
somewhat flattened, with a very small 'tap-root ; it ia 
an old variety, and is held in deserved estimation. 

Purple-Topped Bullock- Yellow. — This variety 
differs from the former, chiefly in the colour of the 
top ; the size, shape, and quality of the roots being 
pretty nearly the aame. This variety ia also highly 
esteemed, and is considered by some to come nearest 
to the Swedes in hardiness and solidity of texture. 

Skirving's Improved Purple-Topped Bullock- 
Yellow. — This improved variety of the above 
obtained for its introducer — Mr. William Skirving, of 
Liverpool — the medal of the Highland Society of 
Scotland. It has been generally grown for a number 
of years by the first agriculturists in Lancashire and 
tbe north-western counties. 

Green and Purple-Topped Yellow Scotch— differ 
but little in any of their essential properties from 
green and purple- topped bullock-yellow. The roots 
are flatter and grow more in the ground. 

Ox-Heart Yellow — is an excellent turnip ; although 
it comes early to maturity, and attains a considerable 
size, it is bv no means deficient in hardiness. 

Yellow Globe. — This is a superior turnip, both 
for field and garden culture. Its roots are of medium 
size, globular, aud always nearly under the surface 
of the ground, top greenish, leaves rather small and 
spreading. 

Yellow Sone.— Tbiajvariety differs from the last 
in growing more out of the ground, and having a 
greener top ; in other respeota it is pretty 
similar. 

Brown-Topped Tankard-Yellow . — Root bright 
yellow, with a purple or brownish top, of a some- 
what irregular long or tankard shape. This variety 
ia in great repute in Aberdeenshire, and is one of 
the most approved of those which we have lately in- 
troduced into this neighbourhood. A sub-variety, 
of not so very long a shape, is preferred by some 
growers. They are both excellent turnips. 

Green-Topped Tankard-Yellow — differs from the 
above chiefly in tbe colour of the top. Of this, 
there is also a sub- variety of a flatter shape. 

Large Laurencekirk Yellow-Tankard , — introduced 
by Mr. Robert Scott, of Laurencekirk.— It resembles 
Dale's Hybrid in many particulars, like which it 
grows a good deal out of tbe ground, but ia dis- 
tinguished by its more oblong and more uniformly 
shaped roots. Like Dale's Hybrid it arrives early 
at maturity, but is generally considered as rather 
less hardy and, like it, also yields a bulky crop. 

Dale's Hybrid . — This highly esteemed variety, 
which isacroes between the green-topped Swede and 
white globe, procured by repeated impregnations, 
was first raised and brought into notice by Mr. 
Robert Dale, an intelligent farmer, at Liberton Mains, 
near Edinburgh. Mr. Dale obtained e few ounces 
of the seed of a new hybridal variety from Berwick- 
shire, but which is supposed to hi? e found its way 
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thither from Aberdeenshire, from the stock of that 
indefatigable veteran improver of turnips, Mr. 
Gordon, of Orrok. Its most distinguishing charac- 
teristics are as follow : — foliage strong and 
luxuriant, roots of a large size, oblong shape, and 
of a lightish yellow colour, with light green top, 
having also a small neck and tap-root. The shape 
of the root however, slthough generally oblong, is 
rather apt to vary, being sometimes almost globular, 
butits more material characteristics, of large sizeand 
luxuriance of growth, are always the same. Com- 
pared with any other of the yellow field sorts, it is 
found to arrive sooner at maturity, and consequently 
may be sown at a later period of the season, while 
at the same time it is equally hardy, or at least has 
been found sufficiently so, to withstand the severest 
winters, which have occurred since its introduction. 

Gordon* s Yellow . — This very superior variety 
derives its name from Mr. Gordon, of Orrok, the 
father of turnip husbandry in Aberdeenshire. It is 
of a rather oblong shape, deep green colour on the 
top, which is generally very slightly tinged with 
red. It is very nearly allied to Dale’s hybrid, being 
a cross between the Aberdeenshire bullock-yellow and 
the Swede. Sir F. A. Mackenzie, Bart., upon whose 
extreme accuracy as an experimentalist the utmost 
reliance may be placed, grew last season a con- 
siderable number of the most approved kinds of 
turnips, on his farm at Conan Mains, near Dingwall, 
in Ross-shire, with the view of selecting such as 
might be found most worthy of being kept in cul- 
tivation, as best suited to the soil and climate of 
Ross-sbire. Sir Francis had the kindness to com- 
municate the result of his experiments to me, 
which was, that of Swedes, Skirving’s is decidedly 
the best, Gordon’s yellow the best of the yellow- 
fleshed, and Scott’s purple-topped hybrid and the 
old white globe, of the white fleshed kinds, which 
coincided very nearly with the result of our own 
experiments, with a considerably larger number of 
kinds, we having found none superior, and but few 
equal, to them in their respective classes. 

Hood's new laree Yellow — is a very superior, 
large, globularly shaped, hardy turnip, remarkably 
perfect in symmetry, and baa rather a lightish green 
top. It was introduced by Charles Hood, Esq., an 
eminent farmer at Inverbrora, Sutberlandshire, a 
gentleman who has devoted much attention to the 
cultivation and improvement of field turnips gene- 
rally. 

Jones’ Yellow . — This variety originated in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling, where it is still culti- 
vated to some extent. 

Pollexfen Yellow . — This turnip derives its name 
from its introducer, Thomas Pollexfen, Esq., of Cair- 
•ton, collector of Her Majesty’s Customs, Orkney ; a 
gentleman in high repute as an agriculturist. From 
his peculiar method of selecting and transplanting 
the bulbs, as well as of stacking and preserving the 
seed, the turnip seed of Mr. Pollexfen’s growth has 
long been held in deserved estimation in Scotland, 
and has’commanded the highest prices. The insular 
situation of Orkney, although in latitude 59° north, 
renders its climate less exposed to the extremes of 
beat and cold than in more continental situations 
farther south, the winters being mild and tbe frost 
so gentle, that the ice is seldom sufficiently strong to 
sustain the weight of a man. Its climate is on that 
account peculiarly favourable to tbe growth of tur- 
nips, and turnip seed grown in Orkney is accor- 
dingly highly prized by tbe Scotch farmers. The 
Pollexfen yellow is a green-topped turnip of a large 
size, rather flattish in shape, skin very smooth and 
thin ; the flesh is firm ana nutritious, being slightly 


impregnated with the green-topped Swedish. It is 
adapted for winter aud spring feeding, and is sot 
liable to injury from frost. This turnip obtained 
tbe prize at the meeting of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland held at Inverness the 
year before last, in the report of which it is highly 
commended. 

WHITE TURNIPS. 

White Globe . — Roots globular ; akin smooth and 
perfectly white, neck and tap-root small. Although 
tbe above description embraces the principal charac- 
teristics of tbe white globe turnip, vet there is a 
considerable variety in those to which the name is 
applied, arising from the degree of care and at te ntion 
bestowed by growers in selecting tbeir seed-roots ; 
aud the shape is ofren not a little affected by the 
kind and state of tbe soil in which they are grown. 
Thus globes of any kind, and particularly tbe variety 
here mentioned, when grown on a very superior 
rich soil, may be said to be forced beyond tbeir nata- 
ral size, and thereby acquire somewhat of a monstrous 
or overgrown appearance, losing in a great measure 
their natural symmetry of shape. 

Pomeranian Globe. — This variety was introduced 
some years since from Pomerania, and may be con- 
sidered tbe most perfect globe turnip in shape, ss 
well ss the most regular or uniform grower. . Its 
skin is of a smooth white, and somewhat shining or 
trsnsparent-like in appearance ; leaves smoothisb, of 
a dark green colour with whitish nerves. 

Green Globe. — Roots of a fine globular shape, 
with a small neck and tap root ; very white under, 
and green above the surface of the ground, of me- 
dium size, hardy and firm of texture, but scarcely so 
much so as the green round, than which it arrives 
at maturity rather earlier. 

Stone Globe. — This is considered|to be tbe hardiest 
ef all the entire white globe turnips. It grows nato- 
rally deeper in tbe soil than the others, and has 
stronger and darker green foliage. 

Red Globe . — Roots medium sized, globularly 
shaped and firm in texture. This is an old and in 
some districts a pretty extensively cultivated variety. 
It is medium early, and generally allowed to be par- 
ticularly well suited for light soils and exposed ele- 
vated situations. 

White Round. — is known in this'neighbonrhood 
by the name of Spring White. It is tbe largest of 
the round turnips, and at the same time the softest 
and most irregular in shape. It is generally hollowed 
towards the neck, and being so, is apt to be injured 
by retaining moisture which renders it unfit for using, 
except in the beginning of the winter season. 

Green Round. — The round turnips are all of a pe- 
culiar flattiab shape, rather hollowed towards tbeir 
neck as also oa their under Bide, end when £rown to 
a large size, they become more or less of an irregular 
round or somewhat cornered shape. The g r e en - 
topped variety possesses these characters in a lees 
degree than the former, and is generally of a pretty 
regular round shape, flattened, but not much hol- 
lowed on the upper and under surface, the former cl 
which is of a green colour and the latter white. It 
is also tbe hardiest o£ the round turnips. 

Retl Round. — This sort is inferior in size to tbe 
two former, but rather firmer in texture and more 
regular in shape. It should also be used in the early 
part of the season. 

White Tankard.— The tankards, like tbe three pre- 
ceding kinds, are unsuitable for winter feeding ; not 
®e much on account of tbeir softness, os from tbeir 
standing mostly above ground and being thereby 
much exposed to frost. They are generally earlier 
in arriving at maturity than the others. Tbe white 
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tankard has its roots more than half out of the ground, 
oblong or tankard shape, but often bent or crooked. 

It is the largest of the tankards, but is also softer in 
texture than either red or green ; its leaves are large 
and luxuriant : it is the earliest in maturing of any, 
but will not stand the frost. 

Green Tankard . — Its roots are also more than half 
above ground; of a greenish oolour, except on 
the under surface, which is white. 

Red Tankard . — In size, shape, and texture, this 
variety may be considered as occupying an interme- 
diate place between the white and green tankard. It 
is of a bright red clover on the upper surface, and 
white on the under. 

Lawstoum Hybrid . — This variety, which was raised 
by James Wright, Esq., of Lawstown, near Perth, 
may be considered as bearing the same relation to 
the Swede as Dale's hybrid. Its leaves are darkish 
green, rather small and smoothish, roots roundish 
or somewhat heart-shaped, being often tapered on 
the under side ; white below and green above the 
surface of the ground. They are possessed of more 
solidity and firmness of texture than most of the 
white sorts. 

Scot ft Improved Purple-Tepped Hybrid. — This 
variety, which obtained the prize of the Highland 
Society of Scotland at the meeting at Glasgow, in 
1839, owes its origin to the exertions of Mr. Scott, 
of Southend, near Tranent. For a white-fleshed tur- 
nip it is remarkably solid, and attains a great size. 
This turnip was decidedly the best in point of size, 
symmetry of shape, uniformity of growth, and quality 
of flesh, of all the white-fleshed varieties grown by 
us last season in our experimental ground. It occu- 
pied the same pre-eminent place among those made 
trial of by Sir F. A. Mackenzie, Bart., whose care in 
experimenting and perspicuity in describing the re- 
sults of bis experiments, have been of great service 
to the cause of agriculture, and entitle him to a dis- 
tinguished place among the most eminent promoters 
of agricultural improvements of the present time. 

Lewisham Green-Topped Ox-heart . — This is sn 
excellent variety, grown in some of the southern 
districts of England and in Scotland. It acquired 
this name from having been first introduced by Messrs. 
Willmott and Co. of Lewisham. In colour and shape, 
it very much resembles tbe Lawtown hybrid, but is 
somewhat softer in texture and has larger and lighter 
green coloured leaves. 

Autumn , Stubble, or Six Weeks. — Roots much 
above ground, rather large, of an irregular globular 
shape, or in form between the white globe and white 
round, and rather soft. This sort arrives sooner at ma- 
turity than any of the others, tbe tankard turnips per- 
haps excepted ; and from its natural softness of tex- 
ture, should always he sown late, and used before 
tbe severe frosts set in. As descriptive of its earli- 
ness, it has received the abovenames, it being suited 
for sowing in early situations in autumn after tbe 
corn crop has been removed, and it is also valuable 
for making up blanks in turnip fields, where the 
first sowing may have partially failed. 

NEW PATENT.— William Palmer, of Feltwell, 
Norfolk, blacksmith, for certain improvements in 
ploughs. — Roils’ Chapel Office, January 8, 1841. — 
These improvements in ploughs are designed to reduce 
the friciion of draught ; to enable the plough to accom- 
modate itself to any required depth of cutting ; and to 
afford a more certain and accurate means of directing 
its course. These objects are effected by dispensing 
with the sole or slade, and causing the hinder part of 
the plough to be supported by and run upon a wheel 
behind the breast, which wheel is mounted in adjustable 
bearings, so that by its position the share may be made 


to cut into the earth to a greater or lesser depth, as cir- 
cumstances or the nature of the ground may require. 
The draught of the plough is also capable of regulation 
by the adjustment of the drag-chain attached to a pecu- 
liar construction of “ hake” at the bead of the beam, 
and the coulter so connected to the beam that it may 
be readily set to any depth or angle, according to the 
required work and direction. The general construction 
of this plough does not differ materially from those 
already in use— that is to say, it consists of a beam, 
bracings, and frame ; a breast attached to the frame 
with a share affixed thereto ; handles for guiding, a 
coulter for directing, and a hake for attaching the drag- 
chain. The peculiar feature of novelty consists in a 
running wheel, about eighteen inches in diameter, being 
attached by a pin or axle to a saddle iron ; from the 
upper part of which saddle iron a perpendicular rod 
extends, having a worm or screw cut upon it. A bridge 
affixed to the beam and to the handles has an aperture 
through which the pin passes, and the pin with the sad- 
dle iron and wheel, is hsld up by a screw nut on the 
top. The bracing is a plate of iron, about half an inch 
thick, having three arms, the upper two of which are 
securely fixed to the beam and to the handles by bolts, 
and the lower arm has a long slot in it, through which 
the axle of the wheel passes. The situation of the breast 
or mould board of the plough is immediately before the 
wheel, and the frame behind it, and tbe wheel by mov- 
ing in the furrow keeps the under part of the breast and 
of the frame from coming in contact with the ground, 
and therefore a sole or slade, as in ether ploughs, is un- 
necessary. According to the depth to which the share 
is wished to cat into the ground, tbe running wheel is 
raised or lowered by turning tbe screw nut on the top 
of the pin. The hake at the end of the beam is formed 
by a frame which carries two perpendicular pins, the 
one being plain, the other having a screw cut upon it. 
A socket piece has an eye to which the draught chain 
is attached ; through this socket piece both the pins pass, 
and it slides freely on the foremost plain pin, while the 
screwed pin holds it at any required point. In order, 
therefore, to raise or depress the drag-chain, the screw 
pin mu6t be turned round, which regulates the position 
of the draught. The coulter has a wedge-shaped cut- 
ting blade at the lower part, but is cylindrical above, 
passing through a cylindrical socket on the side of the 
beam. This socket forms, the end of a bolt passed 
through the beam and through two disc plates, with a 
nut and screw at its reverse end, which being turned 
draws the coulter and the discs tight against the beam. 
This mode of fixing the coulter allows it to be placed at 
any desired depth ; the inner disc plate is loose upon 
the pin, and can be turned round ; it is made thicker on 
one side than on the other, that is, its sides are not par- 
rallel but ef a wedge form. Hence, by turning the 
inner disc plate round, the direction of the cutting part 
of the coulter may be varied so as to suit the angle of 
direction required. 

HOW TO DESTROY RATS AND MICE IN 
CORN STACKS.— The following sure method was 
adopted by the late Mr. John Gibson, of Millbeck Hall, 
Keswick, and is still continued by his son Mr. Joseph 
Gibson, of the same place, with never-failing success. 
It is accomplished by simply driving in a few hed^e- 
stakes, at about four feet distance, round the stack in- 
tended to be housed, and having a woollen or linen web, 
of about six 4llis or seven 4ths wide, upon the stakes, so 
as to be perfectly close at the bottom, of which particular 
care must be token, in order that none of the vermin 
may creep under the folds. It is certain that none will 
attempt to climb aver the top, and it matters net whe- 
ther there are fifty or five hundred within the enclosed 
area. They will all be quite safe. An active lad and 
a dog may easily destroy any ordinary number, and be 
must be a clumsy fellow if he lose one out of a hundred. 
A few neighbours, by subscribing about 2s. 6d. each, 
might get an article at JOd. a yard that would serve 
them all for twenty years. If tbe above simple method 
were generally adopted for a short time, those destruc- 
tive enemies to the stack-yard would soon be considera- 
bly reduced. 
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ON TRAIN OIL AS MANURE. 

Sir, — Little did I think, when speaking at 
the market-table of the great advantage in using oil 
for the growth of turnips, my name would have ap- 
peared in your valuable paper. As it is so, 1 will 
give you my experiment with oil. The soil is a poor 
gravel, — the form in the parish of Edwinstow, and 
inclosed off the old Forest, near to Thorseby Park, 
the seat of Earl Manvers, who, 1 am happy to say, I 
farm under. 

My attention was drawn to the use of oil, in con- 
sequence of the serious expence (from 31. to 41. per 
acre) I was obliged to go to in bones and rape dust, for 
I never use yard manure for turnips, as the soil is 
so poor. I cannot get wheat without manure ; I 
therefore save it all for wheat. My first trial was 
in 1839, on 2 acres, in a 9-acre field, and nearly in 
the middle of it. I give you the cost of 1 acre — 

£ s. d. 

5 strike of half-inch bones, the dust in, 

(28. 7}d. per strike,) per acre 0 13 1} 

3 gallons of train-oil, at 2s. 6d. per gallon 0 7 6 

10 strike of coal ashes 0 0 0 


1 0 7J 

Remainder of the field as below. 

16 strike of bones, as above, at 2s. 7£d. 

per strike 2 2 0 

5 hundred of rape-dust, at 6s. 9d. per 

hundred 1 13 9 


3 15 9 

With Oil 1 0 7} 

Balance in favour of oil 2 15 l£ 

Tbe oil turnips were as good as the remainder of 
the field ; and all as good as 1 could wish, for the 
land. Tbe barley as good — and the clover is now 
as good. I beg to refer any of your readers to W. 
Simpson, Esq., 29, Saville Row, London, late ngent 
to Earl Manvers, who saw tbe crop in all its stages. 

My next trial in 1840, on 9 acres — 

1 1 strike of half-inch bones, dust in, at 2s. 

6d. per strike, per acre 17 6 

3 gallons of train-oil, at 2s. 6d. per gallon 0 7 6 


1 15 ,0 

11 acres, dressed as below, is a trial against oil. 
16 strike of bones, at 2s. 6d. per strike. 


per acre 1 17 6 

5 hundred of rape- dust, at 6s. 9d. per 

hundred 1 13 9 

Id strike of pigeon manure, at Is. 6d. per 

strike 1 4 0 


4 15 3 

With oil 1 15 0 


Balance in favour of oil 3 0 5 


I think the 9 acres with oil rather the best field, 
and they are decidedly the best turnips ; for this 
experiment I beg to refer you to W. Clutten, Esq., 
Edwinstow, Ollerton, Notts, agent to Earl Manvers, 
who has seen tbe crop in all its stages, and to Mr. 
J. Hole, of Caunton, Newark. The rape- dust I sow 
broadcast, on tbe surface ; it is then drawn in its pro- 
per place by ridging ; 1 then drill my bones on the 
ridges 22 inches apart — the turnips were white 
tops. 


I do not like the ashes mixed with tbe oil ; it 
makes it dirty and bad to drill ; the 1 1 strike of bones 
carefully mixed will absorb the oil, so as to drill 
excellent. I let them lay about two days after 
mixing. I know your readers will say, bow is bar- 
ley grown after so light a dressing ? I answer — with 
my feeding sheep I use oilcake, and with my store 
sheep malt coombs, and tbe straw in the yard is all 
consumed — with oilcake I take my seeds up for 
wheat. 

I beg to apologize for the length of this letter. — I 
am. Sir, your obedient servant, W. Sharp. 

Scarthing Moor, Feb . 3rd , 1841. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
■LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I shall feel obliged if in your next you will 
correct a statement of mine, relative to a bet made by 
Mr. Esam, of Sutton-on- Kent. The tops were to be 
weighed, and the bottoms were to be cut off. 

A very able and temperate rebuke — for such I con- 
sider it, and such 1 hope some of your correspondents 
will consider it — was in your last, administered by 
Mr. Jemmett to those who are in the habit of placing 
the theory and practice of farming in a position of 
regular antagonism ; but who shall undertake to arbi- 
trate, when practice is actually opposed to practice ? 

I know of no better course to recommend than 
this— -that eaoh practitioner shall give an exact and 
faithful exposition of his plans in your paper, with a 
minute and impartial statement of the results, and 
then a valuable and important end will be arrived 
at ; sooner or later the truth will appear if men will 
see it. 

I have been led to make these remarks, in conse- 

uence of reading the letter of Mr. John Wreford. 

had thought that the question on which he remarks 
had been pretty generally settled in favour of the 
opposite plan to that which he recommends. With- 
out going particularly into my reasons at this time — 
for the post is just leaving, and I must thorefore be 
brief — 1 have no hesitation in saying that I am wholly 
in favour of taking drains down a declivity, but 
nevertheless I am very thankful that your corres- 
pondent has given, with so much propriety, his views 
and practice ; as I was particularly anxious to hear 
what if the practice on the strong land in tbe 
county of Kent ; I hope that other gentlemen in that 
county will follow the example of Mr. Wreford, and 
it is impossible that good should not arise out of it. 

Before concluding, 1 would just remark, that I do 
not quite understand the principle which Mr. Wre- 
ford appears to have laid down for himself ; bis 
draining is not deep draining, nor can it possibly be 
called shallow draining. Without further informa- 
tion, I should be compelled to conclude, that he has 
been at a great expence, and has thrown away tbe 
advantages of both. It would serve to render his 
practice clearer, if be would be good enough to state 
the exact quality of his soil and subsoil, and tbe rea- 
son why he dug his drains so deep, and yet filled 
them so very near the top as eight inches • With 
drains so deep as his, I should have recommended. 
If it be of tbe right kind, that the subsoil should have 
been stirred to tbe depth of at least eight inches be- 
low the working Boil. In great haste, 

I am, yours truly, 

Collingham, Jan . 20. J. West. 
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ON A PRINCIPLE OF FENCING, 

FORMED ACCORDING TO THE LAWS OF 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

At a recent meeting 1 of the Botanical Society of Lon- 
don, the following account was given by Mr. Daniel 
Cooper, the curator, of a mode of forming a fence- 
work to plantations, ficc., of a very economical and 
rustic kind, and which may b£ termed with all pro- 
priety a “ Natural living Fence” We are induced to 
give a full abstract of the communication, (from the 
first part of the Society’s Proceedings), as we think the 
suggestion might offer some points of interest to our 
country readers. 

The natural living fence consists simply of planting 
for the purpose trees or shoots of the same species, or 
species of the same genus, or genera of the same natural 
family, and causing them to unite by means of the pro- 
cess of “ grafting by approach or inarching” a process 
well understood by gardeners and horticulturists. The 
fact having been briefly stated, it is necessary, in the 
next place, to enter more fully into an explanation of 
the plan to be adopted. In the first instance it is re- 
quisite to cultivate a portion of land, for the purpose of 
rearing the shoots intended for forming the fence. 
Those which I had the opportunity of observing (on the 
estate of Sir Thomas Neaves, DagDam Park, Essex, 
constructed by his gardener and planter Mr. Breese), 
were formed of ash, but of course any other tree would 
similarly unite and answer the end required. The faster 
the tree grows, and produces new wood, the stronger 
and better the fence necessarily becomes. The shoots 
or small trees are run up (as termed by gardeners), and 
kept trimmed so as to produce stems as straight as pos- 
sible. These are trained to the heights required, de- 
pending upon the intended height of the fence. As soon 
as they have acquired sufficient age they are carefully 
transplanted, a trench of two feet in width being pre- 
viously made in the line of the intended fence, it being 
found necessary to surround the roots with earth of a 
richer nature than that usually met with, where fences 
are te be placed, such as the outskirts of woods, plan- 
tations, parks, &c. The trench having been made and 
prepared, the stems are then carefolly removed ; one 
set being planted at the required distance, a f foot for 
instance from each other, those we may suppose to slope 
to the north ; the other set, for example, are planted 
sloping towards the south, at the same distance from 
each other, so that when the shoots proceed from the 
ground, they are in contact by their internal part. 

The several stems having been thus arranged, the 
next and most important step is that of causing them to 
unite ; this of course is requisite in order to produce 
strength, and is accomplished by the process of grafting 
by approach , or, what is the same thing, that of inarch - 
ing. For this purpose it is necessary to remove a small 
plate of bulk at the proper season, on each stem where 
their inner portions are in contact ; this having been 
carefully performed, approximate the two stems, so that 
the denuded portions of each shall exactly meet : tie 
the stems together at these places, and keep them for a 
short time from the action of the atmosphere by means 
of a piece of clay. In the course of a few weeks, if 
these precautions have been attended to, adhesion takes 
place, and the result is, that a natural living fence has 
been formed, having openings of a diamond shape, 
which may be made of course of any size that may be 
required; it being only requisite to place the stems 
in the earth at a greater or less distance from each 
other. 

The adhesion takes place in the following manner ac- 
cording to the laws of vegetable physiology. The 
plates of bark being removed on each stem, and the 
stems approximated to each other at that part, it follows 
that as the fluids rise in the stems of exogenous ( out- 
growing) trees, within the woody portion of the trunk 
and descend within the bark, — that the stems being 
closely tied to each other, and kept at their point of union 
from the action of the air, the cafnbium (proper or ela- 


borate juice) exudes, forms new wood, and the stems 
unite by the natural process. 

The advantages which Mr. Cooper considers this kind 
of fencing to possess over that in ordinary use, are the 
following 

1st. That it is rustic f and has not the hard and stiff 
appearance of the fencing made by carpenters. 

2d. That so long as the trees of which it is formed are 
alive, it never requires to be in any way repaired, as 
living wood resists the action of the weather. The young 
shoots, should any spring forth, are to be removed by 
the pruning knife. 

3d. That it may be carried to any height without ad- 
ditional expense, by training or running up the stems to 
the required height. 

4th. That it acquires strength and thickness by the 
deposition of new wood annually ; so, that in the course 
of years, when the stems have acquired the greatest 
degree of thickness, and have obliterated the openings, 
in the first instance made, a complete solid living wall 
will be result. 

5tb. That owing to the well-known durability and 
power of resisting the action of the weather of the bark, 
and external portions of living trees, a fence made on 
this plan does not require to be covered with tar, or any 
other preparations, requiring much time, labour, ex- 
pense, and annoyance in the operation. 

6th. That the first expense is the last, and is much 
cheaper also, in the first instance, to the ordinary kind 
of fencing employed, not requiring an annual expendi- 
ture to keep it in order ; living wood, as before ob- 
served, withstanding the effects of the weather to a 
much greater extent than dead wood. 

7th. That a fence to orchards may be formed of fruit 
trees of the same genus, or in the same natural family ; 
the lower portions or stems of which form the fence, 
(and may be carried, as before observed, to the requisite 
height), whilst the upper part may be allowed to send 
forth its shoots and bear fruit. 

8th. That owing to the open nature of this kind of 
fence (which openings may be formed of any size), 
shrubs and other plants usually planted close up to 
fencework, for the purpose of concealing it, will receive 
a larger proportion of air and light, so necessary 
to the growth of vegetables, which cannot be the case 
with the ordinary method of enclosing parks, &c., with 
palings. 

9th. Thatshould one of the bars by any cause become 
dead or destroyed, the circulation is carried on by the 
continuous bar or stem ; so that if a bar dies it still 
remains in its situation, although it does not increase 
in thickness as takes place in those around it; this 
dead bar may then be compared as to durability, to 
the fencing until the present time formed of dead woed. 

From the well-known natuse and structure of wood, 
I consider the application of the process of grafting by 
approach, or inarching , in the construction of fences of 
all descriptions, to be one of the leading improvements 
of late years made in the science of gardening ; and as 
such should strongly recommend its adoption to those 
individuals possessing landed property, and also to the 
directors of railroads and other undertakings, where 
both man and cattle are intended to be kept off, and 
which might more effectually be accomplished by the 
judicious selection of stems armed with prickles, &e* 


PHOSPHORESCENT PLANTS.-In looking 
over an old newspaper the other day, I met with the 
following carious account of luminous plants : — The 
most remarkable cases of phosphorescence among veg- 
etables are to be found in those curious plants called 
rhizomorphas— plants which botanists seem pretty well 
agreed upon referring to fungi. They are found most 
commonly hanging down from the fizzures in vaults and 
cellars, where they have a sub-cylindrical form, and 
when their luminous qualities are very feeble. But it 
is in the furthest recesses of coal-mines, at many hun- 
dred feet distance from the action of light or atmosphe- 
ric air, and in places were humidity ia almost unknown, 
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that their singular qualities are most remarkable. In 
such plaees they divide into multitudes of branches of 
the texture of gossamer, and of the most dazzling white- 
ness. With these they form a sort of natural drapery to 
the coal-mines ; and by the intertexture of their amor- 
phous branches create forms of the most grotesque ap- 
pearance, which almost give truth to the wildest 
pictures of eastern fable, and which are all lighted up 
by their own internal fires. These statements referred, 
1 believe, to the coal-mines of Germany. Can any of 
your corespondents point out similar instances in this 
country 1— Correspondent of the Gardener 1 9 Chronicle • 


DESTRUCTION OF SPARROWS. 

We hear much of the necessity which more 
than ever exists for destroying sparrows; and 
have lately read, in several periodicals, lamenta- 
tions over the devastation they cause to the crops 
of the farmer ; and appeals to parish officers, be- 
seeching them to grant their aid to effect an ex- 
termination of the marauders, by inciting the 
youths of their districts to catch them and bring 
tbeir offending heads, to be paid for at so much 
per dozen. 

We used to deem with Pope, that “ whatever 
is, is right,*' and firmly believed that he who 
made the wheat and the sparrows, knew best how 
to portion production to consumption ; and, vice 
versa , the consumers to the produce. We were 
accustomed to consider it just, that, out of the 
fulness of the farmers’ barns, the birds which at 
one season devoured the grubs and caterpillars 
that would have destroyed his crops, merited their 
daily rations of grain from their garnered stores 
which they had assisted to save. We loved to 
reflect that all living— aye, even ungrateful men— 
were created to be happy, and liked to watch the 
wanton freaks and saucy peckings of these very 
calumniated birds, in that blessed mood which 
the sight of joy inspires. 

In an evil hour for all this equanimity, wc took 
to keeping fowls — more sparrows than chickens 
in the farm-yard, was the consequence ; barley for 
twenty-four, instead of twelve little beaks, was 
required. That proverbial and rather agreeable 
boldness for which the sparrow has been always 
celebrated, was magnified and became insufferable 
insolence; coveys, flocks, flights of the neigh- 
bouring “chartered libertines, 0 were invited by 
the resident covet droppers to regale upon our 
purchased barley. “ Five shillings a bushel was 
too much to give for food to pauper, rascally spar- 
rows.” What should we do to destroy them? 
They were not worth powder — traps they were 
too cunning to enter— cats were too well fed to 
seek for such “ small deer.° The nuisance most 
be abated ; what must be done ? Poison was sug- 
gested, and to poison we resorted. Nux vomica 
was purchased, a portion boiled, and a handful of 
wheat steeped in the fatal liquid. On the follow- 
ing morning it was scattered, and in half an hour 
the deadly effects were seen ; in every direction 
lay the offending causes of our ire ; eats grew cor- 
pulent upon the easily obtained supply, and our 
vengeance, after a few weeks slaughter, was ap- 
peased. 

Having last year lost gallons of summer fruits, 
particularly currants, from the attacks of birds, 
we this summer scattered the poisoned wheat 
among the currant bushes ; gave the cat her milk 
every day in a fresh spot near the laden trees, 
and rejoiced in the supposed success of our 


scheme. But about the time when the currants 
and gooseberries began to torn colour, a new evil 
appeared; myriads of caterpillars, green and 
black-marked ugly things covered every leaf of 
almost every tree ; whole bushes were stripped 
of their leaves iu the course of a few hours, and 
tiie immatured fruit turned sour and withered upon 
the naked boughs. 

Hand-picking was resorted to, lime, sulphur, to- 
bacco, &c., were dusted ineffectually over the 
creatures; hot water was administered with a 
powerful syringe — every method was tried to tub- 
due the plague — and in vain! There stood the 
ghastly trees on the 30th of August, bare as De- 
cember ! 

The “ poetical justice ” of the thing is now 
clearly apparent to us. We destroyed the spar- 
rows that had kept our garden free from caterpil- 
lars, and which sparrows had never eaten the 
fruit; while the soft-billed birds — chaffinches, 
white-throats, thrushes, See. — that could not eat 
the poisoned corn, have despoiled the trees of 
their fruit, as they had done in past seasons- Too 
late we recollected that we read au account from 
Germany, two or three years ago, which stated 
that a whole district was laid waste by caterpil- 
lars after it had been cleared from sparrows, be- 
cause they had taken too large a portion of the 
farmer's corn. 

We are aware that our statement appears too 
strongly to urge the claims of ravenous sparrows 
to be permitted to live out their natural lives, 
and feast unharmed, upon the labour of man. 
And we are not quite satisfied that we are right to 
do so : for not only are they among the living 
creatures that were made to be taken and destroy- 
ed, but they undoubtedly consume a great portion 
of corn. It appears, then, that it Is a matter for 
calculation and of speculation, for the farmer to 
decide, whether on his land the denizen sparrows 
should live or die. To the gardener wc think 
them decidedly useful . — Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture. 


ON THE COMPARATIVE MERIT8 
OF THE SUSSEX AND OTHER 
BREEDS OF CATTLE, 

TESTED BY THE DEAD WEIGHTS OP THE 
ANIMALS EXHIBITED AT THE LATE 
SMITMFIELD SHOW. 

TO TBS EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In your valuable agricultural paper of the 
llth instant, 1 find you give an account of the dead 
weight and loose fat of aome of the beasts shown ia 
London in December last ; and, as this may bo 
considered the sge of experiments and improve- 
ments in agriculture, I am induced to offer yon an 
account made from that and other sources equally to 
he relied on, to enable breeders of beasts to see the 
comparative merits, power, and capability to fatten 
in the different breeds of stock of several coantwi 
in England, It is my intention, in extracting from 
your paper, to confine myself to those beasts where 
you have given the dead weights, and also the loose 
fat of each ; and I cannot hat regret that the whole 
of tbo weights are not returned to you in that way, 
as it would have enabled me to make a much more 
satisfactory account by taking the whole of the 
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beasts shown, than by excluding s single one. In this 
account you will perceive the breeder's name, bul- 
lock’s (county to which it belongs, and) age, dead 
weight, loose fat, and also the per centage of loot* fat 
to the dead weight , which must be considered part of 
the value of the animal : — 


Earl Spencer 

Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot . 

Ditto 

Mr. Lowndes 

Mr. W. F. Wrattiilaw. . . . 

Mr. Jellieo 

Duke of Bedford 

Ditto 

Mr. W.L. Sutton... 

Ditto 

Mr. Samuel Selmes ...... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mr; Hammond 

Mr. J. F. Potterton 

Sir F. Booth 

Mr. 8. Selmes 

Mr. Christopher Thorpe. . 

Breeder. 
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In examining the above account, it will be seen 
that the average per cent, of loose fat to the dead 
weight in the Durham and Hereford oxen is ll &lb. ; 
Sussex, in the Durham and Hereford heifers, 
15 ; and in the Sussex cows, 18. The Sussex oxen 
of Mr. Selmes’ breed, and fattened by him, were all 
seen in yoke in September, 1859 ftbe period at 
which that gentleman shewed 100 beasts against 
100 of Earl Spencer’s^, and continued to work up 
to November, 1859. That of Mr, Hammonds 


worked up to January, 1840. The Sussex cows of 
Mr. Thorpe reared a calf in 1840. For very 
many years the Sussex oxen have been deemed 
ineligible at the shows in London, in consequence 
of their age when fattened, or perhaps their unwor- 
thiness ; but if their dead weight is nearly equal to 
the average of firtt-rate herds shown there, and per 
centage of loose fat greater, surely there can be no 
just reason why this distinction should any longer 
continue ; but, on the contrary, that they may be 
considered justly entitled to be placed in compe- 
tition with oxen of other counties at the next show, 
and that the circumstance of the Sussex beasts hav- 
ing worked up to seven years old, and still retaining 
the property to fatten , may henceforth be placed to 
the credit , and not to the debit , of the breed. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

East Sussex, Jan . 27. A Sussex Farmer. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAR- 
MER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Whenever your correspondents deviate 
in their communications from the customary 
courtesy of gentlemen, they present a fatal ob- 
stacle to the dissemination of knowledge, and give 
a “ heavy blow" to the public exchange of thought 
and opinion ; for educated and scientific men will 
shrink from the arena of controversy when their 
contributions are met by vulgar sarcasm, or by 
broad inferences of the writer being influenced by 
ignorance or prejudice. 1 am induced, as an old 
subscriber, to address you upon this subject, 
thinking that a recent letter in your September 
number, from Mr. Dandy Sharwood, in reply to Mr. 
Smart's essay on f ‘ the plough,” is deficient in 
courtesy, as the following I trust will exemplify : — 
“ Sir,— In your Journal of the 29th June, appears 
an essay on the power and construction of ploughs, 
by one William Smart, of Rain ham, a farmer,” 
Ac., Ac. 

I am not singular in disliking the general tone 
of the said letter ; but will illustrate my ideas of 
the above extract by supposing the following dia- 
logue to occur between two coal whippers, who 
meeting near Waterloo bridge, when preparation 
was making for that exhibition which ended so 
fatally, the one enquires— “ Why, I say Bill, 
what’s up to-day?” and the rqjoinder is given, 
<( why, they say, Dick, that one Sam Scott, a 
diver,” Ac., Ac. 

No exception can here be justly taken, because 
the scene of action, the persons engaged, and the 
language used in the description, are all in har- 
mony; but when a gentleman from Suffolk is 
describing m the Farmer's Magazine a man of 
Kent, universally esteemed for his high character 
as a gentleman, then the use of the same language 
creates a discord, against the repetition of which I 
raise my feeble protest. 

I have not the honour of Mr. Smart's acquaint- 
ance, yet few in Kent are ignorant of his success- 
ful practice as a grazier, fanner, and horticul- 
turist, and of his readiness to extend to others that 
knowledge which has proved the basis of his own 
reputation ; and as he is fully able to cope with 
Mr. Sherwood in defence of his A, B, C, D, 
theorem” (which is the usual method of explana- 
tion), I shall not enter into the controversy, 
fearing to exemplify the maxim, “ that fools rush 
in where wise men fear to tread,” — yet cannot 
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resist acknowledging the pleasure derived by read- 
ing in your last number the letter of “ Cultor” on 
“ ploughs aod ploughing,” who, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, has put ** hors 
de combat” all the little host of utilitarians, who, 
because they possess an efficient instrument for 
their own locality, rather dogmatically assume 
that, but for “ prejudice,” it might be universally 
used. It has been wisely sung, that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” and the maxim 
is equally true when applied to agriculture. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

Isle of Sheppy, Kent, Junior. 

Jan. 18th, 1841. 


HARLESTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

THIRD ANNUAL REPORT, 1840. 

Whether much or little information be contained 
in the proceedings of a farmers* club, it is desirable 
annually to place that information, in a brief com- 
pass, in each member's hands, — not a mere register 
of the resolutions passed on each subject discussed, 
but containing also, as a guide to future improve- 
ment, some of the evidence and arguments by 
which those results were obtained. Such was the 
object of our first annual report, a precedent suc- 
cessfully followed by the numerous clubs since 
established, and such the motive, which, at the 
close of our third year, induces your cemmittee to 
lay before you a digest of the minutes of each dis- 
cussion which has taken place during the past 
season. 

The first meeting , as usual, was occupied with 
the annual business of the club, viz. passing the 
report of the previous year, and electing officers 
for the ensuing. 

At the second meeting , on the 95th February , a 
series of questions on 11 cutting turnips for 
sueep,” from Sir Charles Menteath, of Closeburn 
Hall, in Scotland, forwarded to our club through 
Mr. J. A. Ransome, were taken into consider- 
ation. 

These questions had been received during the 
former year, and your committee regrets that other 
subjects, to which the club was previously eugaged, 
prevented their being entertained at an earlier 
period ; when, as far as our experience on the sub- 
ject warranted, the information sought by Sir 
Charles might have been afforded him at the time 
he required it. That time having elapsed, it was 
yet thought unadvisable that so interesting a sub- 
ject should be erased from our notice book, par- 
ticularly as, like Sir C. Menteath, we were requir- 
ing information on the matter, rather than in a con- 
dition to impart it. 

The questions are as follow : — upon each of them 
a discussion arose and information was obtained 
from all those members present who had adopted 
the plan, — but, in estimating the value of that in- 
formation, it must be remembered, that this is 
more of a sheep breeding than sheep grazing dis- 
trict, and therefore, as before observed, we were 
on this subject rather learners than teachers. 

1. What is the best turnip cutter for sheep ? 

The Banbury cutter. 

2. At what season of the winter or spring, do 
they begin to cut the turnips for sheep ? 

As soon as they begin to consume them. 

3. Whether the turnips be taken up and pitted 
In different places of the turnip field ready to be 


cut ? and in what way are the turnips to be c o vered 
over to preserve them from the frost 1 

It is usual to draw deep farrows at regular in- 
tervals, in which to set turnips up carefully, with 
the tops and tails on, and to mould them up with 
the plough. 

4. For how many sheep per day can a man and 
a stout lad cot turnips — can they supply three 
hundred in a day ? 

A man and a stout lad, with the Banbury ma- 
chine, can cut turnips which hose been previously 
cleaned , for from three to four hundred hoggetta m 
a day. 

5. What are the dimensions of the wooden troughs 
in which the cut turnips are consumed ? 

The following troughs are recommended as being 
light and easily moved — a great advantage — as 
otherwise the land will not, in all probability, be 
no equally manured. Light deal troughs, ten feet 
long, six inches deep, and nine wide, set on strong 
cross pieces, with a hand rail ou the top to more 
them by, and also to keep the sheep from jumping 
over. 

6. Do the sheep receive any other food with the 
cut turnips ; as oil-cake, salt, chopped hay or 
straw, linseed, oats, peas or beans ; and the quan- 
tities of each variety, for each sheep per day ? 

Optional with the feeder, who is governed by 
the time at which he wishes to return the sheep ; 
but feeding with ent hay only, is perhaps the most 
usual practice in this district ; if oil-cake be used, 
a pound of it for each sheep per day is a liberal 
allowance, or if oats be used, a pint at least must 
be given. 

7 . Are the young sheep, that is unshorn sheep, 
made fat on cut turnips, and sold off to the butcher 
without being turned out to grass to finish off? 

No, except when corn is also given them. 

8. State all other advantages that arise from 
feeding sheep in this new way from cut turnips, 
as to making the food go farther, distributing ma- 
ss ure, treading the field, Ac. — and to what extent is 
it practiced in your district ? 

'The principal advancage is the economy of food. 
The manure, with great care in frequently moving 
the troughs and spreading the offal, may be as 
equally distributed : — it is not considered that the 
land usually fed with sheep in this district ia bene- 
fitted by treading. 

9. Suppose any given number of sheep ; — one 
lot to be put to turnips, folded in the old way, and 
the sheep to eat them off on the ground in the 
best way they can, and to have oil-cake, cot hay, 
and salt ; another lot of the same age to be fed 
with cut turnips in troughs, with the same quan- 
tities of artificial food : how much per head would 
the latter be worth more than the former, after 
being kept the usual number of weeks ? 

The sheep being fed with cut turnips would be 
worth the most money, but our experience is not 
sufficient to state the exact difference. 

In the same evening was introduced the question, 
of “ What is the best cultivation for barley ? hot 
time did not serve for a full discussion of the sub- 
ject, it was therefore adjourned to the 

Third Meeting , on the 18 th March. 

It would be impossible to introduce here all the 
arguments and opinions that were advanced on 
this common but important part of Norfolk hus- 
bandry ; a few only of the principal points may be 
alluded to. All present agreed, that it was highly 
desirable to plough the land intended for barley as 
early as possible, to plough once only after a crop 
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of roots, except under a few particular eases ; such 
as feeding the turnips off with sheep on very light 
land, when some thought it a better practice to 
scale in the tathe, and then plough again, but 
deeper for the crop. Much discussion arose on 
the well-known circumstance of the farmers on 
the other side of the county always ploughing three 
times for this crop after turnips, whether the lat- 
ter be fed off or not ; it was difficult to reconcile 
this method of cultivation with that successfully 
practiced on some apparently similar soils in this 
district, and the only feasible way of accounting 
for such different plans prevailing at a distance of 
forty or fifty miles only, was the supposition, that 
although the upper soil might be similar, the sub- 
soil was probably very different. 

The next point of debate was, "Whether the 
seeds for the following year’s crop of artificial 
grass, should be sown with the barley, or after it 
was up ? the former had the most advocates, but 
the latter seemed to be an increasing opinion. All 
agreed on the advantages of selecting the best 
samples of seed, and also that it should be deposi- 
ted as fleet as possible in a finely pulverized 60 il. 

It appeared from the discussion, that very little 
barley was now sown by hand in this district, 
perhaps not above a tenth part of the crop, but in 
proof of the great importance of depositing the 
seed fleet, one or two members, otherwise great 
friends to the drill, stated that when the land was 
very fine, they preferred broad-casting, as they 
had suffered from the drill putting the barley in 
too deep, even when worked without weights. 

The discussion was closed by the following 

REPORT. 

“ That, in the cultivation for barley in this dis- 
trict, it is desirable ; first — To plough as early as 
possible, and only once. Second — To sow very 
early if on heavy land, three bushels per acre be- 
ing the usual quantity. Third — To deposit the 
seed as fleet as possible, whether by drill or broad- 
cast, the former being recommended. Fourth — 
To divide the seed minutely, by haying the drills 
very close, or by sowing part : — and lastly — To 
select the best seed, changing it frequently from 
light to heavy land, and vice versa.*’ 

At the Fourth Meeting , on the 1 6th April , 
the subject of “ bone dust as a manure for 
turnips,** stood first on the books ; but before en- 
tering upon it, some little time was taken up in 
examining a simple machine for dibbling turnips 
on ridges, brought to the meeting hy Mr. Fuller, 
of Topcroft ; it consisted of a light box with a pole 
handle, the former perforated at the bottom, atthe 
proper distance for the plants to stand, through 
which the seed escaped from the jar occasioned by 
striking the box on the ridge — one was to be carried 
in each band, and thus two ridges would be planted 
at the same time. As drilling turnips, if the land 
be ridged , is universally practised in this district, 
it was not considered probable that the machine 
would come into much use ; but it was so hand- 
somely offered to the meeting by Mr. Fuller, who 
agreed to leave it that any member of the club 
might have a pair made from it, that the thanks of 
the club were unanimously voted to him. 

Although no member of the Harleston Farmers’ 
Club, who had ever patronized its library could 
be ignorant of the extraordinary effects wrought 
by bones in various parts of the kingdom ; yet 
bone manure was a subject but little understood 
in a neighbourhood where artificial manure of any 
kind is rarely applied direct to the crop — for 


although a largo quantity of oil cake is brought 
into this district, it is chiefly consumed by stock, 
and thus comes on the land in the farm-yard ma- 
nure. 

Much interest therefore was attached to the 
able exposition of the nature and properties of 
bones ; their utility as a manure, and the proper 
soils and crops on which to apply them, given by 
the member who introduced the question. Some 
discussion afterwards ensued, as to their advanta- 
geous application to our heavy soils — but from the 
nature of the subject, and it having assumed so much 
the form of a lecture, no report was proposed; — as, 
however, the debate has led to the trial of bones 
against farm-yard manure on heavy land, the club 
will probably, another year, be put in possession 
of evidence which will approve or condemn their 
use in this district. 

In pursuance of a resolution carried this evening, 
no meetings took place during the months of May, 
June, July, and August: — the experience of the 
previous year had shown, that, during the summer 
months, the farmer was so much engaged out of 
doors, that but few members had leisure to 
attend the club, excepting at a later hour than it 
was desirable to meet — and it was therefore thought 
better to decline assembling in the summer, rather 
than discuss interesting subjects with a limited 
number of members the club, in the interim, 
would not be forgotten, as the advantages of the 
library would still be going on. This arrangement 
will no doubt work well next year ; but unfortu- 
nately, in consequence of the long vacation, so 
much business accumulated, that the 

Fifth Meeting , on the llth of September , 

was totally occupied in dispatching arrears, and 
in selecting subjects for the ensuing meetings — 
and more particularly in making arrangements for 
the show of roots in November. 

The committee does not, to prevent such an oc- 
currence in future, recommend the plan adopted by 
some clubs, of choosing all the subjects at the 
commencement of the year, as many questions 
require but a short ti me for discussion , whilst others 
are necessarily adjourned to the next meeting, and 
thus great inconvenience ensues ; but it suggests, 
that one of the subjects remaining on the notice 
book in May, be then appointed for the September 
meeting, and thus no time will be lost. 

After this digression, we come to the 

Sixth Meeting , on the 9th of October. 

It has been the practice of the club not to pass 
resolutions upon any subject founded upon opin- 
ions alone, however feasible; but to adjourn such 
question till the stamp of practical evidence can 
be affixed to it. 

At the September meeting last year, the subject 
discussed was, " The selection of seed wheat, and 
the best method of planting it.” Many points 
connected with that question, recommended by the 
introducer of it, were unanimously agreed to ; but 
one, viz. “ to plant less seed than was usual in this 
district,*’ met with considerable opposition ; — no 
positive evidence was, however, brought forward 
either way— and it was therefore " unanimously 
agreed, (we quote from your last year’s report, page 
14) that experiments alone could enable the club 
to come to anv satisfactory decision on the merits 
of thick or 'thin planting. Following up this 
view it was suggested, that some of the members 
should make trial of a small portion of thin planted 
wheat, which was consented to by several, who 
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promised to plant one acre each, with half the 
usual quantity of seed, and report the result this 
time twelvemonth/* 

In pursuance of the above engagement, many 
experiments were last year made, 4 and the same 
subject was named for debate this evening, that 
the evidence thus obtained might be laid before 
the club. 

It will be necessary to state, that two bushels 
of wheat per acre is the usual seed for this dis- 
trict, almost the only variation being a reduction 
in the case of early sowing : the experiments, 
with one exception, were all tried with that quan- 
tity, against half of it. The results were singular, 
inasmuch as there was a remarkable difference, 
and at the same time a remarkable coincidence, 
in the evidence ; — a difference, because there were 
as many experiments decided in favour of thick as 
of thin planting — a coincidence, because all the 
experiments tried with the dibble had one result 
— all those made with the drill a totally opposite 
one ; the former gave from two to four bushels 
per acre produce in favour of thin seeding, the 
latter a similar increase from the thick plant. 
The excepted case alluded to above, was three 
pecks only, dibbled against ft ve, but with a similar 
result, as the yield from the former exceeded the 
latter by three bushels ! As regards straw, there 
was a trifling increased quantity from the greater 
seed, both dibbled and drilled, but it did not 
stand up so well as the crop from the lesser seed, 
and the latter had also the advantage in the qua- 
lity of the sample. 

Although we cannot congratulate the club on 
having settled the question, which it was the ob- 
ject of the experiments to decide, via., " whether 
thick or thin planting of wheat be more advanta- 
geous, *’ yet most convincing testimony has been 
added to what was generally before understood, 
that much less seed is required with the dibble 
than with the drill, to produce tha same or even a 
greater crop. Numerous unsatisfactory experi- 
ments have been tried with the dibble against the 
drill, in the same field, with a similar quantity of 
seed; — unsatisfactory, because the results have 
been frequently in favour of one, frequently in 
favour of the other; and still more often, there 
has been no difference : — but here is unanimous 
testimony, that with half the quantity of seed, the 
produce will be as great as from the dibble ; — and 
when the number of acres of land annually under 
cultivation with wheat in Great Britain is consi- 
dered, one bushel per acre saved from the seed 
would be no unimportant addition to the stock 
for consumption. 

The Seventh Meeting , on the 6th November , 

was allotted to the Show of Roots, and the dis- 
cussion in the evening fixed to take place, “ On 
the best method of preparing the land for the 
future Root Crops/* 

The exhibition was not so large as had been an- 
ticipated, owing perhaps to the very unfavourable 
state of the weather, not only on that but on the 
preceding days ; the quality, however, of many 
was very excellent, particularly for a bad season, 
and in variety of specimens, the show was cer- 
tainly rich. Thomas Lombe Taylor, Esq., sent 
not less than fifteen different varieties of beet, 
Swede, and common turnips, all marked and 
named, for which a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously accorded to him. 

Wc regret that this exhibition did not excite 
more interest ; for, as the difference in produce is 


very great between a good and bad stock of turnips, 
it is only by a comparison of the different varieties 
that the best can be selected. All those members 
who were present could not but be struck with 
the difference in quality between the best and 
worst specimens exhibited ; and, in proof of the im- 
portance of growing the very best kind that can be 
obtained, the following experiment was related in 
the evening by one of the members. Three 
different varieties of Swede turnips were drilled 
in alternate rows across a field, on the same day, 
and were all taken up and carefully weighed also 
at the same time ; the produce of one of them 
was upwards of six tons per acre more than cither 
of the others! 

The subject for discussion, this evening, was 
interesting, and it attracted a large body of the 
members of the club, all of whom, we are per- 
suaded, would agree with your committee, that it 
was a meeting of which the club might justly feel 
proud — whether from the spirited manner in 
which the debate was kept up, or from the infor- 
mation elicited by it. 

The question chiefly turned on the best method 
of cultivating heavy land and soils uncongenial to 
the growth of turnips, the meeting justly consi- 
dering, that but little difficulty existed in pre- 
paring light or what are termed turnip lands. 
The advantages of growing a good crop of roots 
on heavy land (if it can be done without injury to 
the future crops, and of which there is no danger 
if a good tilth be obtained for the roots) are so 
great, that the meeting entered with much spirit 
upon the subject. The discussion commenced 
with the successful competitors of the day, de- 
claring the mode of cultivation by which they had 
obtained such excellent roots, but it soon became 
general. One member then detailed a plan he 
had successfully followed, of cultivating his wheat 
stubbies as soon as possible after harvest, with 
Riddell's scarifier, using no other implement till 
the land was ready for the manure, when be 
lidged it with the double-hreasted plough, com- 
pleting the tillage without once using the common 
plough. This somewhat new method was highly 
approved of for heavy land, but it led to a digres- 
sion on the landlord's power, under the usual 
leases and agreements in this district, of com- 
pelling a stated number of ploogbings and harrow- 
ings. 

A s this part of the question was Jiigbly interest- 
ing, and appeared likely to trespass too long on the 
original subject, it was stopped, by an understand- 
ing, that at the first open meeting the question of 
the * * utility of the compulsoi y cultivation clauses In 
leases’* should be brought before the club. The 
discussion on root tillage was again renewed, and 
continued at the express wish of the members, 
beyond the usual hour for closing the meetings. 
After viewing the matter in all its bearings, and 
hearing a great deal of valuable practical evi- 
dence, the subject was at length terminated by 
tiie unanimous adoption of the following 

REPORT. 

“ Commencing with the wheat stubble. It Is 
recommended to take the earliest opportunity of 
breaking it up in dry weather , either by the plough 
or by some other implement, such as BiddeU't 
scarifier— the former can often be used with great 
success in dry weather, by taking the breast off, 
when with the breast on it could not be got 
throngh the land — but the scarifier was generally 
recommended. This system of autumn cultivation 
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is to be punned as frequently as possible, by 
which means the land will be ready for the ma • 
nure in the winter, or as soon as the latter can 
be obtained. The manure is recommended to be 
applied on the ridge system, and immediately 
covered up by splitting the balks, leaving nothing 
to be done in the spring but drilling the seed ; 
but where the manure has been applied and 
covered up very early, it is advisable to lay open 
the ridge, and turn it back again, before sowing : 
seed of the very best variety should be selected, 
and not sown sparingly, a little being added for 
the fly, as that visitor may always be expected 
early in the season, and on heavy lands it is use- 
less to sow late. As soon as the plants are 
visible, the horse-hoe should go to work, and be 
freely applied all summer when required ; not 
earthing the plants up, but rather pulling the 
mould away from them — the latter remark more 
particularly applying to mangel wurzel. 

The foregoing report applies exclusively to the 
cultivation of heavy land, but in the show of 
roots this day, proof was afforded of the value of 
deep tillage to light land, by the exhibition of a 
turnip grown ou gravelly land subsoiled, with a 
tap-root upwards of twenty-eight inches long. 

Ninth Meeting , on the Aih of December, 

The early part of this evening was taken up in 
making arrangements for the annual meeting in 
January. After which the subject appointed for 
discussion was commenced, viz., “ the compara- 
tive advantages of thrashing corn and seeds 
with the flail or by machinery.** 

Wheat was the first grain mentioned, but on 
this there was no debate, all present agreeing that 
it was decidedly advantageous to use machinery 
for thrashing wheat. 

As regards barley, there was much variety of 
opinion, and the discussion chiefly turned on this 
grain. The advocates for the flail contended that 
it was cheaper, that the corn was brougnt in a 
better state to market, and that the straw from it 
was more valuable — three important points. On 
the other hand, the advocates for machinery 
would not allow that the corn was injured — at 
least their arguments wore founded on the suppo- 
sition that improved machinery was used, which 
would not injure the barley, and proof was given 
that such machinery could be obtained : they ad- 
mitted that where straw was required for feeding, 
the flail alone could bring it daily fresh and sweet, 
but they questioned the policy of a farmer consum- 
ing any straw with stock ; but their chief reliance 
was on the following important fact, — that a 
farmer who had a machine of his own, eould 
thrash his barley during the winter season, in the 
wet days, when neither his horses nor all his men 
could otherwise have been employed; that the 
horse labour, therefore, was but a trifling charge, 
and that more work could be done on the same 
farm with a given number of hands, for otherwise 
many of the latter must, in fine weather, be em- 
ployed in the barns, when they might more pro- 
fitably be at work on the land ; and that, in wet 
weather, many of them must be entirely idle. 
With a view to reconcile the contending parties, 
the following resolution was proposed, ana unani- 
mously carried: — 

That for thrashing wheat, machinery is de- 
cidedly to be preferred ; but for barley and other 
spring corn the flail is better, inasmuch as it is 
quite as cheap, and the straw is fresher for feed- 
ing. But on large occupations, where a machine 


is kept, it can be used in wet weather when the 
labourers and horses cannot be employed out of 
doors, and the regularity of its motion ensures 
obtaining all the corn from the straw, without 
the constant personal inspection which the flail 
requires. In recommending machinery for barley 
on such occupations, it is understood that im- 
proved machinery be used which will not injure 
the grain. 

The secretary's accounts, which we have ex- 
amined, show a balance of 102. 16s. 3d. in favour 
of the club. Your library has been increased by 
the addition of most of the works on agricultural 
subjects which have been published during the 
year. The present vastly increased demand for 
such books, caused mainly by the taste for read- 
ing set afloat and encouraged by farmers’ clubs, 
will speedily induce men of science to turn their 
attention to the subject ; and we may soon hope 
to see the agricultural literature of this country on 
a par with the value of the science. 

In closing their report, your committee beg 
leave to add a few words on the general establish- 
ment of farmers' clubs. The Harleston club may 
congratulate itself on being early in the field, to 
show the practicability and advantage of such 
meetings : we convinced ourselves, during the first 
year, that discussing the imperfect points of our lo- 
cal system of agriculture, would be of great advan- 
tage to us ; the list of such subjects is far from being 
exhausted, but a wider field is before us, and we 
have great inducements for early and renewed 
exertions. We did not, perhaps, at first contem- 
plate more, than that by frequently assembling 
together, and talking over such subjects, the least 
informed amongst us might share the knowledge 
of those who best knew and best practised good 
fanning in this district ; but the general establish- 
ment of such societies— and they are spreading 
through the length and breadth of the land with 
an unexampled rapidity — will demand more from 
us, if we would not be left behind in the great 
race for agricultural improvement now going on. 
The time has gone by when we, of a county 
standing high in agricultural fame, may rest satis- 
fied with such report — we cannot keep our pod- 
tion without exertion, and, from discussing our 
own, we must proceed to examine the systems of 
other counties, and copy from them wherever 
they excel us. The reports of fanners' clubs now 
established or establishing in every county, will 
give us this opportunity ; and we would strongly 
recommend the devoting of some fixed evenings 
to the reading of such reports, and discussing 
such results in them as may differ from our own 
practice. 

Amongst the subjects of which notice has been 
given for debate next year, is one, which we con- 
ceive, of vital importance; — “The utility of 
some of the compulsory cultivation clauses in 
leases;'' — these clauses compelling certain rota- 
tions of husbandry, and certain tillage for parti- 
cular crops, have, undoubtedly, been of great 
advantage; they were framed for the benefit of 
the landlord, to prevent tenants from over crop- 
, and in so doing they have been useful to the 
r as well as the former ; but the time has 
probably arrived when some of them may ad- 
vantageously be dispensed with — we mean advan- 
tageously to both landlord and tenant, (for it is 
hot a truism now to say that their interests are 
united) and still more advantageous to a third 
party, who, although omitted in the contract, has, 
after all, the greatest interest in the matter— we 
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mean the consumers. The grand object of all 
parties should be, to make the land produce as 
much as possible; and if, as we think was clearly 
shown in the discussion on root tillage, some of 
the existing clauses in leases tend to prevent the 
introduction of the best and cheapest husbandry, 
it is certainly to the benefit of all parties that they 
should be removed or altered ; and when it is 
considered that many of them were framed to suit 
the practice of husbandry which existed upwards 
of a century ago, it is certainly feasible that some 
change in them, to meet the present improved 
system of cultivation, would be advantageous. 
We would recommend, then, that the discussion 
of this important question be deferred to the latter 
part of the next year — say till the September 
meeting — to allow time for the receipt of commu- 
nications on the subject, which we earnestly re- 
quest from all other clubs, or from individuals 
who may feel an interest in the matter, and we 
would particularly seek such information from 
those landowners who will favour us with their 
views on the subject ; for let it not be forgotten, 
that to make a useful and permanent change, their 
interest must be equally consulted with that of the 
tenants. 

Those who have seen a favourable opportunity 
of changing the rotation of cropping which their 
lease enforced, but dare not, and those who have 
paid a heavv forfeit for breach of covenants, will 
read with pleasure and surprise the following ex- 
tract from “ an Essay on the Agriculture of Fife- 
shire,” by Mr. George Buist, in the last volume 
of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, page 315. 

“ A much more judicious system of arrange- 
ment in reference to rotation, than that which 
formerly obtained, has recently been introduced. 
The tenant is now left at liberty to treat his 
ground as he may think fit during the earlier part 
of his lease, so as to give full scope for the em- 
ployment of his industry, capital, and skill— he is 
towards the closing years of his occupancy (gene- 
rally nineteen years) bound merely to such a 
system as may prevent him from scourging the 
ground, so as to protect the interests of the pro- 
prietor. From what has already been said , it will 
be expected that the very happiest condition in the 
relations of landlord and tenant should exist in 
Fifeshire." 

To this passage we solicit the attention of all 
parties interested in the question, and we again re- 
quest communications on the subject to be ad- 
dressed to our secretary, previous to our meeting 
in September, and also the attendance of any 
persons who may feel inclined to be present at the 
discussion on the 24th of September. 

For the Committee, 

R. B. Harvey, Secretary. 


EXTENDED CULTIVATION OF FLAX IN 
IRELAND.— Notwithstanding the benefits that Ire- 
land lias derived from the linen trade, little attention has 
been paid to the improved cultivation of flax, and its 
culture has hitherto been totally neglected in the most 
fertile parts of that kingdom. An attempt is, we are 
glad to learn, about to be made to demonstrate the ca- 
pacity of Ireland to produce flax equal to the finer sorts 
or the Continent, and a society is in formation at Bel- 
fast for that purpose. No better opportunity for the 
exhibition of Irish patriotism was ever offered than this. 
May we trust that the London Companies of the Cor- 
poration interested in the north of Ireland, will effectu- 
ally support this undertaking, the success of which must 
improve the value of their estates. Mr. Cramsie of 
Belfast will receive ull communications on this subject. 


THE TRIAL OF PRISONERS 

AS IT AFFECTS THE COUNTY RATES, &C. 

Wc believe there are few persons competent to 
pronounce an opinion, however much they may 
be disposed to admire “ the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, ”or to preserve “ the ancient landmarks,” 
who will not admit that time and circumstances 
have worked such changes in the condition of the 
people of this country, as to render many rules and 
regulations heretofore observed with a degree of 
religious respect and reverence ill adapted to the 
present state of society. Without in any way ad- 
verting to the political character of the measure, 
we apprehend that it will be readily conceded that 
the machinery introduced by the Reform Bill for 
taking the votes of the electors, is a decided im- 
provement upon the old system. The most zealous 
opponent of the measure will admit that it is 
more conducive to the interest both of the candi- 
date and the elector, that the election should be 
terminated in a day or two, rather than be con- 
tinued in drunkenness and debauchery for fourteen 
days ; that the elector should be enabled to register 
his vote within a few miles of his own residence 
and return to his occupation, rather than be con- 
veyed forty, fifty, or sixty miles from home, and 
perhaps detained there in consequence of captious 
but legal objections, for many days at the cost of the 
candidate. The old jury system underwent great 
change and undeniable improvement by the legis- 
lative measures introduced by Sir Robert Peel, 
although much— very much remains to be done . 
The machinery of the Poor Law bill as regards the 
settlement and removal of paupers and other 
such like matters, has been productive of the most 
beneficial results. The establishment of the Me- 
tropolitan Criminal Court although an inroad upon 
the privileges of the authorities in the respective 
counties, and an infringement upon the ancient 
boundaries of those counties, has nevertheless 
lessened the expenses upon the rate-payers, has 
expedited the proceedings of justice, and has, in 
many cases, relieved the innocent from the inflic- 
tion of a protracted imprisonment, before an oppor- 
tunity could be afforded him of vindicating his in- 
nocence. The case, however, which is most 
analagous to that to which we are about to call at- 
tention is that of Petty Sessions. It is well known 
to our country readers, that under the old system, 
in many instances matters occurring within a 
hundred yards of the place where one petty 
sessions were held, must have been heard at 
another petty sessions many miles off. This 
evil has been remedied. We now solicit the 
attention of members of the legislature especially 
to another evil of a most glaring description, and 
which is described in such a clear and perspicuous 
manner in (he petition of Mr. John Houghton, 
that we will not mar the effect by attempting to de- 
scribe it in our own language. The petition, 
which has been presented to the House of Com- 
mons by II. Handley, Esq., M.P., and will be 
presented to the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Buckingham, runs as follows : — 

The Humble Petition of John Houghton, of Broom 
Hall, Sunning Hill, in the County of Berks., 

Most Humbly Sheweth, 

That whereas in different parts of the United King- 
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dom much delay and inconvenience arises to many of 
Her Majesty's subjects from the great distance of par- 
ticular places from the County Town of the County in 
which they are respectively situated : 

As, for instance, part of the county of Wilts., although 
only ten miles from Reading, is upwards of sixty from 
Salisbury and Devises . 

" That parts of the county of Hertford, although 
thirty miles from Hertford , are not more than six miles 
from Aylesbury . 

“ That parts of the county of Buckingham, although 
only ten miles from the town of Northampton , are more 
than thirty miles from the borough of Aylesbury. 

"That part of the county of Northampton, although 
only ten miles from Oakham , is upwards of thirty miles 
from Northampton ; and part of the county of Lincoln, 
although upwards of fifty miles from Lincoln, is only 
ten miles from the town of Oakham ; and the town of 
Strabane, being in the county Tyrone, nearly thirty 
miles from Omagh , and only one mile from the town 
of Lifford . That part of the county of Donegal, being 
dutant from the town of Lifford forty miles , is only ten 
miles from the city of Derry , and there are also 
many other places similarly situated, too numerous to 
mention, causing great expence, inconvenience, and 
loss of time, both in the conveyance of prisoners and 
attendance of witnesses and jurors. And whereas a 
great saving of both time and expence would be effected 
by such places, towns, &c., as aforesaid, as well as 
otbeis similarly circumstanced, being allowed to com- 
mit their prisoneis to the nearest county gaol, and like- 
wise that witnesses and jurymen should also attend 
there. And in addition great inconvenience and loss of 
time arises where particular countries are so divided 
that the Assizes are held in two different places, by 
jurors being summoned to attend at those Assizes held 
at the greatest distance from their place of residence ; 
for instance, many jurymen in the county of Suffolk are 
summoned to atteiid at Bury, a distance of upwards of 
twenty-four miles , although residing only eight miles 
from the borough of Ipswich . 

Had Mr. Houghton merely colled attention to 
the subject by pointing out the evils of the system 
which are productive of serious inconvenience 
and loss to many persons, and more especially to 
the agricultural class, he would have well earned 
their grateful acknowledgements ; but he has gone 
further, he has suggested the remedy — simple, 
and effective. We give it in his own words, as 
expressed in the petition. 

" Your petitioner therefore most humbly prays, that 
It may be hereafter enacted, That it shall and may be 
lawful for any parish, township, or place being so 
situated as to be nearer some other county gaol than 
the one in which county such parish, township, or 
place are situated, to call a meeting of the inhabitants 
thereof; and if a majority in number of snch inhabi- 
tants, being owners and occupiers resident therein, 
liable to serve on juries, shall be of opinion that it 
would be more convenient for such parish, township, or 
place, to join some other county gaol, or another di- 
vision of the county, if the county should have two 
assize towns, so that no person should be compelled to 
attend as jurymen but at the assizes, &c., held at the 
town, Ac., nearest to his residence, provided they so 
petition as aforesaid. That in such case they shall pe- 
tition the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
for the time being, who shall issue an order to the 
governor of snch county gaols respectively, to admit 
the prisoners from snch parish, township, or place, into 
•uch county gaol. The expence of maintenance of 
such prisoners, and also the conveyance of such pri- 
soners to snch goal, and the expences of such trial 
■hall be made oat and sent to the Clerk of the Peace 
for such county where snch parishes, townships, or 
places are situate, who shall repay the same to the 
Clerk of the Peace for the county that may have in- 
curred such expence. 


" And your petitioner further prays, that it may be 
enacted. That all persons liable to serve on juries in 
such parishes, townships, or places, petitioning as 
aforesaid, shall have their names sent to the county 
Sheriff, &c., nearest to their place of abode, who shall 
summon them as jurymen accordingly for such connty 
or division, &cc. t thereof, instead of their being liable 
to serve as heretofore under the now existing laws and 
regulations. 

"And also that it may bs further enacted, That 
nothing in the alterations your petitioner humbly 
prays may be effected, shall be considered to interfere 
with the Civil Law. 

44 And your petitioner as in dnty bound 
will ever pray, &c.*' 

Having clearly pointed out the evils of the ex- 
isting system, and prescribed the remedy, he thus 
pithily assigns his “ reasons” for proposing the 
alteration : — 

lit — The immense saving that will be made in the 
county rates, in the conveyance of prisoners and 
witnesses. 

2nd.— The great saving of time both to witnesses and 
jurors, and preventing the compounding of felony 
for petty offences. 

3rd. — The great benefit it will give to the prisoner by 
being nearer to his home and his friends, thus afford- 
ing him a much better opportunity for preparing 
his defence. 

We trust that a proposition calculated to effect so 
much good will not be lost sight of amid the 
squabbles of party. It is a subject with which 
almost every member of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, from his experience in county business, is 
well acquainted; and none more so than his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. Hand- 
ley, who have taken charge of the petition. In 
their hands we are content to leave it, knowing 
well their devotion to the agricultural class, and 
their ability to bring the matter to a successful 
issue. 


ON UNDER-DRAINING. 

Sir, — In the Mark Lane Express of the 18th inst., 
you were kind enough to insert a few remarks of 
mine, on the subject of under-draining of land ; it 
was endeavoured therein to prove a former corres- 
pondent of yours, who recommended the drains to 
be cut up and down the field intended to be drained, 
instead of across it, to be erroneous in principle, and 
incapable of producing but little benefit to the land. 
Intending to nave submitted a few additional remarks 
to my former observations on the subject, I have 
purposely deferred them until now, in order to see if 
any practical agriculturist would endeavour to 
have proved my system wss incorrect, and prodaced 
his reason for his dissent from them. Not finding 
that the reason, 1 am inclined to hope a few further 
remarks on the subject may not he felt obtrusive. 
Without farther apology, 1 beg to state what season 
of the year, and succeeding what crop, in arable 
land, will be found the most convenient. 

It will be found the autumn of the year, and after 
a wheat crop, decidedly the best period for several 
reasons, viz., it often happens, that the field intended 
to be drained, is only partially wet, in spots dispersed 
over various parts of it, and other parts as dry as 
oan be wished ; in order, therefore, to place your 
drains only where they are needed, they should be 
marked out in the month of March, preceding the 
time of draining, when after a few dry days every 
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wet part will appear ao clearly as to abow exactly 
were the drains should be placed , and which should 
be denoted by stakes driven infirmly, to remain until 
the autumn following. I shall only make one more 
remark on the subject at present, and which will be 
found highly necessary to complete draining, viz., 
that the top drain should be at the very highest part 
of every wet part, as it does not drain the land above 
it ; and if so, the water will flow over the drain be- 
low it. 

I mast apologize for having trespassed too much 
on your valuable space. 

I am, Sir, most respectfully, 

Your obliged humble servant, 

John Wreford. 

Broughton House, Jan, 29th. 


LETTERS OUT OF A BARN. 

No. I. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE LEEDS WEDNESDAY JOURNAL. 

Mister Editor,— Did you ever, or will yeu, insert 
a letter out of a barn ? Or are you so entirely in love 
with mills, as to quite reject anything that comes from so 
dusty,— illiterate, ignorant looking plaee as a barn? 
Let me tell you, Sir, however, that a barn is quite as im- 
portant. and more necessary, than even a mill. Men 
might live and thrive, and newspapers might be printed 
ana read, if there were no steam spinning jennies — but 
no barn ! and the mouth is stopped — all will soon be 
silent. I speak not to disparage your manufactures. I 
want the barn not to frown at the mill, nor the mill to 
despise the barn. We shall live and prosper so long as 
we go band in hand, as we have done for some years ; 
but if any man, or set of men, disunite us, he or they 
ought to be beheaded for a base, selfish, rebel and 
traitor. 

Were you ever, Sir, in Bilsdale? If not, and any 
body were to set you down in it bliudfold, you 
would never get out. It is a deep cold valley ou the 
top of the Hambleton hills, almost out of the world, and 
where 

“ 'Til os cauld as ice, 

T’yattest* day i'suramer.” 

Well, Sir, we pay ten shillings an acre for our land, 
lose ene crop in seven years, and are often harvesting 
at Christmas ! We have a hawker who comes once a 
quarter, and be told us they were going to let foreign 
corn come in free, and bread would be very cheap. 
Why, Sir. it set us all in a sad stew, for our rents are so 
low, our landlords cannot lower them, and if corn is to 
be so very cheap, we must give up. We saw nothing but 
coming to Leeds, Sir, leaving our barns, and asking 
either for employment or keep at the mills. 

Well, Sir, I determined I would see how things were 
going,and if I could learn a little milling before this 
came to pass ; so, Sir, I set off to Leeds to see if I could 
make anj thing out. I called at a little alehouse as soon 
as I got in— it was on a Tuesday, for what is the use of 
going to a town off the market-day, when nobody's 
there ? Some dark looking men enme in, and said they 
were going to the Cloth Halls. Cloth Halls thought I 
— why there must be some tents put up, where all these 
mill folks meet to make cloth in, so I snail see the whole 
at work. Well, Sir, I follows them, and came to some 
long rooms, longer than any I ever saw at any of the 
great inns, and here were hundreds of folks standing 
behind little stalls, selling cloth— but not a spinning 
jenuy could I see. 

I looked on a bit. for there was nothing to pay, and 
at last my eyes fixed on two persons making a bargain, 
so I went to listen as we do at fairs, and put in a word 
if I could. Well, Sir, who in all the world should it be 

• Hottest. 


who was buying the cloth, but old Tom Tape, the 
quaker shopkeeper at our market town, who was pur- 
chasing the whole of his cloth for ready money, to the 
extent of about one hundred and seventy pounds. The 
bargain was immediately struck, and the old quaker 
simpered awfully to see me there. Dear me. Sir, I 
begun to wonder where the old codger grot all his 
ready cash j but t soon reflected how the farmers, after 
they had sold their corn, tripped away to his shop, and 
purchased woollens, linens, or coUons— moreand better, 
if tl»e corn sold well ; less and inferior, if it sold low. 
I expected your great cloth marketwoisld have been 
by the side of a wharf, and all the shipping busily en- 
gaged in carrying the cloth away to foreign countries. 
Un-march-of*intellect as I am, Sir, I could not but see 
how vastly better it is for Tape to come and buy cloth, 
and pay for, and give it to the waggoner, than for men, 
and ships, and porters, and wharfingers, and commission 
dealers, and dangers, and risks, and money long out 
of pocket, to be faced, and all a speculation after all ! 

Law, thought I? and what will become of the hun- 
dred and seventy pounds? Why it will go to pay more 
wages and set hands to work to get more cloth reidy 
against next market-day. The men get good wages, if 
the markets be good ; they go and purchase bread 
cheap. It is not so cheap, they say, as it is in Poland ; 
but who cares ? they have plenty to spend in it ; and it 
it were ever so cheap, whose benefit would it be if there 
was no money to buy it with ? „ , 

Sir, I thought, come ! if these Leedsers be sensible 
men, they will not wish to banish their home customers, 
and let go a bird in the hand for the chance of catebina 
two in the bush. If ye can do with this rum stuff. I'll 
write another letter or two, telling you all I saw— as 
soon as a little straw and chaff is got out of my Warn ; 
and I remain, your obedient servant, 

Christopher Clodhopper. 

Bils dale, Jan. 21. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S (OF DES- 
FORD) PRIZE CATTLE. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THR LEICESTER JOURNAL. 

Sir,— Having just noticed in your Journal of the 15th 
ult. the weights of Mr. Chamberlain's (of Desford) 
sheep, shown in classes 10 and 12 at the late Smithfield 
Club Show, I am induced, through the medium of your 
Journal, to inquire if the weights there given are cor- 
ifect ; it appearing that the sheep shown in class 10, fed 
upon vegetable food only, are much heavier than those 
fed upon oil cake and peas in class 12 : and as you give 
the weight of roy sheep also in those classes, perhaps it 
will be as well to give an abstract of them all, from your 
Journal of that date. 

Class 10. — For vegetable fed sheep. 

st. lb. st. lb. st. Ib. 

Mr. Chamberlain's.. 13 4 .. 16 7 .. 16 2 

Mr. Painter’s 15 6 .. 16 4 .. 17 6 

Class 12. — For cake fed sheep. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s.. 14 2 .. 14 6 .. 15 2 

Mr. Painter’s 20 2 .. 20 4 .. 22 0 

By the above it will be 6een,that there is a great dif- 
ference of weight between the sheep shewn in class 12 
by myself ; therefore, I am willing to think that there 
must have been some error in your report as regards 
the weight of Mr. Chamberlain’s sheep, which l have 
no doubt Mr. C. will be glad to explain. 

The above remarks are offered, with a view to set at 
rest the constant inquiry that ia being made to roe in mj 
neighbourhood, and not, I assure you, with the slightest 
motive of calling into question the merits of our animals. 

I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

John Painter. 

Burley, Oakham, Jan . 30, 1841. 
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WOOL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUFFOLK CHRONICLE. 

Sir — I laving given my opinion as to the future prospects 
of the wool growers, I proceed to state the reason why 
I suspect the price will be still lower, and in the end 
gravitate to the lowest price the colonial or foreign 
growers will supply us at ; as the prices of all things are 
reduced to the minimum at which they can be supplied 
with profit when competition exists. 

The annual value of wool grown ia England in 1815, 
was estimated at one-fifth of the rental of land, and in 
1820 at but one-eighth of the rental, but by adding the 
value of wool imported, the whole value was found to 
be one-fifth as in 1815, but the home growers had lost 
the difference. 

Thus, as the rental was estimated at forty millions, 
the value of wool in 1815 was eight millions sterling, 
and but five millions in 1820; the receipts of the home 
growers were reduced three millions by the immense 
import of wool in 1818. 

The national stock of sheep in Great Britain was 
estimated in 1818 by Arthur Young at thirty millions, 
and the produce of wool at 120 million pounds. 

The quantity of wool imported in 1818 was equal to 
one-fourth of our annual growth ; and our own growth, 
with a comparative small import of foreign, and very 
small supply from our Colonies, had previously sup- 
plied the demand. 

The consumption of Wool no doubt is increased, but 
however great it may be, or become hereafter, the sup- 
ply must eventually exceed the demand, as there is 
an almost unlimited extent of pasture yet unappro- 
priated in our colonies and other countries. 

The stock of Sheep is rapidly increasing on the conti- 
nent, and the same progressive increase has continued 
in Australia and Tasmania up to the present time, as 
from 1829 to 38; and we may expect that the supply 
from thence and the Cape may be treble in a few years, 
to what it was in 1838. 

Our national stock of Sheep may now be equal to 
wbat it was in 1818, and from selection and superior 
management, the produce of Wool is supposed to be 
increased one pound per sheep on half the flocks in the 
kingdom. 

The import of Foreign Wool in 1813 was 7J million 
lbs., of Colonial one million, and oar own growth 
about 120 millions of lbs. 

The import of Foreign wool in the year ending Jan. 
5th, 1841, and entered for home consumption, was 
55,734,625 lbs., at an average of Is. 4d. per lb., and 
total cost of 4.255,5961. (See Mark Lane Express of 
last week.) Thus it appears, that the import of Foreign 
and Colonial is near 8 times as much as in 1813, whilst 
our own produce has increased but 10 per cent., and 
that from extra cost in keep and attendance oa the same 
number of sheep. Thus the Foreign flocks seem to be 
increased 13 millions; the Australian, Tasmanian, and 
South African, 3 millions ; whilst our own flocks have 
barely been increased to the amount of reduction in 
1821, and following years, from the low price of wool 
and mutton ; and the fatal destruction of sheep by the 
rot after waids. 

The reason why the Foreign and Colonial flocks in- 
crease so fast is, because wool is their main object ; few 
lambs are killed ; and ewe lambs never. Old sheep 
supply the demand for mutton, and in some parts so 
glut the markets as to be but Id. per lb.; but in Eng- 
land, wool, tallow, fat, lamb, and mutton combined; 
ewe and wether lambs arc slaughtered indiscriminately, 
if fat enough to sell ; and numbers of ewes and wethers 
at eighteen months old. Thus, when our sheep stock 
are reduced, it takes a loog time to replenish the stock, 
as withdrawing the ewes and ewe lambs from market, 
reduce the supply of lamb and mutton, and cause a rise 
in price so os to induce a sale, and check the increase of 
stuck. Such has been our case ; the cause of which I 
must leave for a chapter of accidents. 

I remain, your humble servant, 

Cuas. Poppy • 

Witnetham, Jan . 27. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir — In the last number of your valuable jour- 
nal, I observe a letter on agricultural implements, 
signed “ P.” in which the following paragraph oc- 
curs : — M The next implement I shall mention is the 
lighter of the two double ploughs shown by the 
Messrs. Ransome. It was made, as they inform me, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Pusey. Two horses can 
draw it without difficulty in moderately free stubble, 
and I am now working it with three horses, in an 
old grass ley ; therefore, by means of this plough, 
as much work can be done by one man and two, or 
at most, three horses, as both single ploughs by two 
men and four horses and further on it says — “ it 
was proved by a dynamometer, that two horses 
were pulling a weight of 20 stone when they drew 
a Scotch single plough, and three horses drew 
only a weight of 26 stone, when it was changed to 
one of Ransome’s double ones.” Now, Mr. Editor, 
I think it quite impossible that you can render a 
greater service to the readers ofyonr valuable paper, 
and to the agricultural world in general, than by 
inquiring as to the merits of this newly invented 
plough, and informing them as to the practicability 
of substitnting it for the common plough ; also as 
to its price, where it is to be got, &c., &c. If it be 
found to answer well, it will be the greatest im- 
provement that has ever been made on the construc- 
tion of the plough ; for it will at once diminish, by 
one-third, the heaviest item of our farm accounts, 
viz., the keeping of farm horses. If ever we are to 
have cheap corn in Britain, without injuring the 
grower, it will be by means of such inventions as 
these which tend to diminish the cost of produc- 
tion. — I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Constant Reader of your 

Valuable Paper. 

Rots-shire , Jan . 23. 


TITHE COMMUTATION. 

The following is the average of wheat, barley, and 
oats fer the last seven years, up to Christmas last, 
by which, according to the Tithe Commutation 
Act, rent-charges are regulated : — 

ATBRAOB PRICKS FOR SEVEN YBAR8 PER IMPERIAL 


BUSHEL, FROM THK LONDON GAZETTB. 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

To Christmas, 1835 . . 

a. d. 

7 OJ 

.. D. 

3 11} 

8. D. 

2 9 

1836 .. 

6 8| 

3 11} 

2 9 

1837 . . 

6 6} 

3 111 

2 8} 

.. 1838.. 

6 6* 

3 9} 

2 8 

1839 .. 

6 9 

3 111 

2 9} 

1840 .. 

6 11} 

4 1 

2 10} 


And the amount to be received for the year 1841, 
for every 100/. of rent-charge will be 102 (. 12a. 5Jd. 
or rather more than three and three-quarters per cent, 
above the amount of last year. 


BONE DRILLS. 

Sir, — Can you inform me through your paper 
where the best and cheapest bone drills are manufac- 
tured, and the coat price ; capable of drilling two 
rows of turnip ground at onoe, twenty seven inches 
apart 1 I am, your obedient servant, 

Feb. 4, 1841. A Subscriber. 
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ON CORNS IN HORSES’ FEET. 

Sih, — Jo a late publication of yours, the question 
is asked, “ is there any core for corns in horses' feet, 
and what is it V * I beg leave to offer the following 
remarks : — This disease is produced always by some 
hard substance pressing on the sole at the quarters, 
chiefly shoes left too long on, till the heels become 
buried in the hoof, the fibrous substance which lies 
between the sensible foot and the absolute horny 
hoof becomes inflamed by the pressure, and the in- 
flammation produces a hardness of the spot, similar, 
if I may so express it, to a knot in a piece of soft 
timber. When this is pressed on, it has all the effect 
of a bit of gravel or some foreign substance lodged 
in the part, and the action of the pressure causes it 
to irritate the surrounding parts, which are very 
sensible, and the horse cannot bear firmly on the 
foot. When this lump or hardness i« wholly or par- 
tially cut away by the draw-knife, some relief is 
obtained; but the knife, in removing the corn, 
wounds, in some degree, the surrounding soft parts, 
and the disease is reproduced, — for after a while it is 
found to be as bad as ever ; and this is sure to be 
the case when any cautery, either the hot iron or 
burning stimulants, are applied, as one or other al- 
ways are, or perhaps both. These shrivel up and 
convolute the fibrous texture, and quickly form a 
new corn, for they actually produce aa artificial one, 
but the removal of so much horn as has necessarily 
been affected in the operation, in order to get at 
the seat of the disease, prevents any immediate 
pressure on it ; because, so large an excavation hav- 
ing been made, the part is left hollow, the cavity 
being generally filled up with some substance, either 
soft, or ** intended to be so" — tow, smeared with va- 
rious quack preparations mixed in grease, or, in 

E laoe of tow, wool, which U better, or sponge. The 
eel of the shoe is thinned opposite to the place, or 
the shoe is cut short, so as not to cover it at all, or 
a bar shoe is applied. The latter is in itself a source 
of lameness ; the thinned shoe bends, and so makes 
the matter worse ; and the abort shoe affords no pro- 
tection — the stuffing, be it made of what it may, 
gets beaten into a hard mass, and becomes itself an 
injurious lump, and the disease is constantly repro- 
duced. The most judioious remedies are therefore 
only palliative while the horse is employed at bis 
ordinary duties, or kept in a stable where bis feet 
are dry and the hoof bard ; no — the hoof must be 
dilated and softened by constant moisture, all irri- 
tating pressure must be avoided ; and under these 
and only these cirQumstances, nature will work the 
cure, by letting the injured part grow out of the 
foot ; and let no injury or pressure come at it till the 
then existing hoof is quite grown away and a new one 
formed. Therefore my answer to the question is— 
palliate the evil as well as you can, by keeping the 
hoof constantly pared away between the corn and 
the ground, but do not wound, in your vain en- 
deavours to cut it out ; avoid the hot irons, &c. 
above mentioned ; keep a bit of sponge softly put in, 
merely to keep out gravel and keep the spot moist ; 
and when the season arrives, turn him out without 
any shoes, into a soft marshy place, where his feet 
must be in a constant moist state for three months, 
at least : by that time the hoof will be altogether re- 
newed — the diseased part will have grown out— and 
if there is no new injury, there will be no new corn ; 
in short, the cure will be perfect. I would not pre- 
sume to put forward this if it was mere theory — a 
habit but too common among agricultural writers, 
which only have the effect of amusing and leading 


their readers astray. Tbe above suggestions are, I 
assure you, the result of practical experience. 

While on this subject, I beg to offer a word on 
the subject of tbe feet of horses and cattle in gene- 
ral. Dry standing is tbe prolific source of many of 
their diseases ; the effect of long continued drought 
is, to contract hoof of every kind. Tbe foot of a 
hoofed beast is an extremely tender and sensible 
member, inclosed in a bard insensible box. If this 
box is large enough, tbe foot is at ease ; but if it is 
contracted in its dimensions and shrunk up by 
drought, it becomes a shoe that pinches ; the sensible 
foot gets inflamed and uneasy ; preternatural activity 
in the secreting vessels (always the consequence of 
inflammation) takes place; unusual secretions are 
produced, which cannot be evacuated through tbe 
shrunken pores of tbe hardened hoof ; these secretions 
become morbid, and must force their way out some- 
how — thus thrushes, contracted feet, decayed frog, 
&c. Grease is often applied by way of softening 
the hoof — this has quite the contrary effect ; it fills 
up and obstructs tbe pores that yet remain unclosed, 
effectually preventing exudation from within, and 
tbe absorption of moisture from without. It is a re- 
mark often made with regard to stall-feeding eattle, 
“ that beast won’t stand the stall— he gets tender 
on the feet." This is from the dryness of the stand- 
ing ; tbe hoofs get contracted, tbe beast stands in 
pain and cannot thrive, and the time and feeding 
are thrown away. I lately saw two very fine bul- 
locks, in tbe county Gaiway, which could not be 
fattened to near the weight they otherwise might, 
from this cause ; under a mistaken idea, their feet 
were well greased ; but if they had the advantage of 
a soft poultice, sufficiently often allowed them, tbe 
object would have been much better attained. Mois- 
ture, I repeat, is tbe thing for diseased hoof, if the 
disease, as in nine cases out of ten, originates in 
dryness. I am. Sir, yours, 

E. M AUKS ELL. 

P. S. Let it not be inferred from anything herein, 
that I would have cattle kept standing in dirt. 


ON THE QUARTER EVIL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — A s I conceive it tbe duty of every one to 
give any information which may prove useful to 
his neighbour, 1 beg to give the following in 
answer to an enquiry made by your correspondent 
" A Subscriber , page 74, in your first number 
for 1841, who has been so unfortunate as- to lose 
several of his cattle by a disease called Quarter 
Evil, or inflammatory fever. The first step to be 
taken, immediately on perceiving the animal ill, 
is to bleed freely from the neck vein, until it has 
the appearance of being sick, and after bleeding to 
administer a dose of Epsom salts ; and thirdly, in- 
sert a rowel in the dewlap: the bleeding and 
physicking to be repeated every twelve hours, 
until the animal seems relieved. I myself have 
cured several cases amongst my own cattle by tbe 
above treatment, In some of which the disease has 
been so far advanced as to yield a sort of crackling 
noise when pressed with tbe finger upon tbe 
quarter affected. The animal to be taken under 
cover, and fed upon oatmeal gruel. 

I remain, your humble servant, 

A Northumberland Farmer. 

Newcastle, Jan. 22. 
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ON DRAINING AND SUBSOILING 
HEAVY LAND. 

Although subsoiling haa been, for some time past, 
strongly recommended by experienced agriculturists, 

— and there can be little doubt of the benefits that 
would accrue from the use of the subsoil-plough on 
aluminous soils where the substrata is usually hard 
and retentive of water — yet it must strike an ob- 
server how slow the system is progressing on these 
heavy soils. The question will then suggest itself, 

“ What is the reason that the strong land farmer 
does not generally avail himself of (mis great im- 
provement in agriculture 1” I shall endeavour to 
answer this question by showing that the system 
recommended for using the Deanston plough can- 
not be practised, to any advantage, on a great 
portion of the wheat and bean soils of England, and 
that a different method must be pursued on these 
soils before any advantage from subsoil-ploughing 
will show itself, so as to induce others to imitate 
the few who are trying it as an experiment. Heavy 
or strong land (the finest wheat and bean soils) has 
been for generations past, and is at the present time, 
cultivated in high ridges, or lands, as they are called 
here ; this was necessary before furrow-draining com- 
menced, to get rid of the superfluous water which 
would destroy the crop on such soils, and even if 
furrow-draining is resorted to, it must take considera- 
ble time to reduce these ridges to the flat, for unless 
it be done gradually, the subsoil of this kind of land 
will (if brought to the surface in too large quantities) 
make it barren and unproductive for some years. 
This is well known to practical farmers on these 
soils, and often prevents them from ploughing even 
so deep as to keep up the necessary staple of the 
soil. Now to use the subsoil-plough beneficially, 
the land of this description should, in the first place, 
be thoroughly drained, or otherwise the additional 
depth gained by that plough would only contain an 
additional quantity of moisture, which would starve 
instead of nourish the plants on the surface. It is also 
requisite, in using the subsoil-plough, that it should go 
in the contrary direction to the drains, for all kind 
of ploughs, more or less leave a serrated surface 
underneath the soil, the worst ploughmen leaving 
the deepest marks. The water percolating through 
the surface soil will flow along these marks, or ridg- 
lets, and consequently the drains should be at an 
angle, to receive, as quickly as possible, the water 
flowing from them. Soma writers say, the drain and 
subsoil-furrow ought to cross at right angles, but I 
cannot conceive this is absolutely necessary, for an 
acute angle will catch the furrow equally well. 

It follows, from what has been last stated, if a 
field is furrow- drained, the subsoil-plough should be 
used in the contrary direction, across the ridges ; 
but here arises the difficulty on the soiU I have de- 
scribed, and the reason why the subsoil-plough is 
thrown aside as a useless implement. From the ne- 
cessary length of the plough- share, and the imple- 
ment itself, no man can hold it to an equal depth 
over the tops of the ridges and through the furrows, 
for it will draw in toe deep in the one case, and too 
light in the other, and it will be given up in despair. 
They may then probably subsoil a little in the same 
direction as the drains, as an experiment, and finding 
very little or no benefit to the succeeding crop, 
abandon the system altogether as unsuitable to their 
soil. . . 

The method I adopt on heavy land then, is this: — 
Carry main drains, where necessary, up the furrows 
in the lowest parts of the field ; from these, mark off 
transverse drains at two perches or eleven yards 


distanoefrom each other, branching right and left; 
the inclination given to the transverse drains must 
depend on the rise or fall of the surface, so that the 
water may flow freely into the mains. If the trans- 
verse drains are of considerable length, it may be 
necessary to put a main up two adjoining fur- 
rows, the one to receive the small drains from the 
right, the other frem the left. If the field have 
different levels and inequalities of surface, the main 
drains must cross some of the ridges to get into the 
hollows, but having reached them, must still be 
carried in the direction of the furrows with the small 
drains crossing the ridges at the distances stated be- 
fore. To prevent the water flowing down the furrows 
in hasty showers) from running over the transverse 
rains, by becoming puddled or hard, I put into each 
furrow on the upper side of the transverse drain, 
and opening into it, a drain of one yard in length ; 
this sinks the water immediately, if running ever so 
rapid or in any quantity. 

Having thus drained the field, the subsoil-plough 
can be used lengthways, and may be held to its 
proper depth without chafing men or horses, as would 
be the case, crossing ridges where the work cannot 
be done properly or effectually. There are also ad- 
vantages attending this mode of draining on tenacious 
6oils ; the drains being across the usual way of the 
plough, are not so liable to get puddled up, as in 
furrow-draining, where the horses walk on the top 
of every drain, but in this case step over often 
without treading on them. Another advantage will 
be the saving in tiles, as fewer are required to drain 
an acre transversely, than a drain up every furrow. 
It will require the drains to he cut deeper in passing 
through the ridges, but I find an average of two 
feet a sufficient depth. The expense is as follows 

£ d. 

*2064 drain- tiles at 40s. per thousand ... 4 2 6 

Cutting, laying tiles, and filling in 688 


yards at £ per yard 1 8 8 

Total per acre 5 11 2 

Worcester , February , 1841. R.S. 


GYPSUM. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — An amateur farming correspondent having 
written to me for information on gypsum, as I have 
never made use of any, I should be obliged to any of 
the readers of your paper who have, to state, through 
its medium, for the benefit of my correspondent and 
for the public, the nature of the soil he applied it to, 
for what crops, the quantity per acre, the effects pro- 
duced, its cest, and where it can be purchased. 

The chief information I have ever obtained on 
gypsum, was from a German Baron, — an occupier of 
an immense tract of land in his country, who did me 
the honour of inspecting my farm two or three years 
ago ; he informed me that he could not possibly get 
clover without it ; 1 think, therefore, that its best 
effects in this country may probably be produced in 
the growth of clover. 

I remain, yours, &c., 

Thorpelands , Jan. 22. C. Hill yard. 

* The drain-tiles used are tubes. Arch-tiles, with soles, 
would be SOs. per thousand here, not making a superior drain 
to the other. 
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GLOSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Established, February, 1840. 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 

In presenting this, their first annual report, 
your committee cannot but notice with pleasure 
the spirit of improvement that has lately sprung 
up, and is now spreading through the length and 
breadth of the land. A few short years ago, the 
establishment of a farmers' club— an agricultural 
debating society — would have been considered 
impossible : the farmers in one neighbourhood 
were but little aware of the systems of husbandry 
practised in another, and each supposing his own 
plan to be the best, they werecontented to remain 
in comparative ignorance. But now the case, is 
altered, the agriculturists of England are rising 
from their lethargy, farmers’ clubs are springing 
up in every direction, and the effect produced by 
the free interchange of opinions, is visible iu the 
improved and still improving practice of the sur- 
rounding districts. 

The Gloucester club was established in Febru- 
ary last, and at its first meeting between thirty 
and forty members were enrolled : it now numbers 
one hundred and thirty , with every prospect of a 
continued accession to its list ; and this, notwith- 
standing the deep-rooted prejudice that unfortu- 
nately prevails in this county against the estab- 
lishment of such societies. 

Your committee would here express their thanks 
to the few landed proprietors who have patronised 
them hitherto, and their earnest hope that they 
may be more generally supported by them during 
the coming year. 

Thinking that it would be a very great accom- 
modation to the members if there were a room in 
Gloucester open to them on market days, where 
the books might be kept, and where they might 
find the Mark Lane Express and such other agri- 
cultural periodicals as might be taken in, your 
committee have applied to the trustees of the 
savings bank for the use of their rooms, and they 
are happy to add that their request has been ac- 
ceded to in the most handsome manner. The 
advantages of this arrangement will be great and 
the expense trifling. 

Finding that considerable inconvenience has 
arisen, and much time has been lost in fixing upon 
subjects for discussion at each monthly meeting, 
a list of subjects has been drawn up for the whole 
of the ensuing year ; it is, however, open to a ma- 
jority of the members present at any meeting to 
substitute any other subject that may seem more 
suitable to the circumstances of the time. 

As the funds of the club are not sufficient to 
afford prizes for tbe best samples of roots and 
seeds, your committee strongly recommend that 
sweepstakes shall be extensively entered into 
among the members to be decided at the next an- 
nual meeting : they would, however, advise that 
the stakes should be as low as possible, in order 
that none of the competitors may lose to any 
considerable amount. 

As one main object in the establishment of far- 
mers' clubs is the general diffusion of agricultural 
information*, your committee cannot but think it 
would be very desirable to encourage an extensive 
correspondence with simiiarclubs elsewhere ; they 
hope that this will not bo neglected during tho 
coming year. 

At one of your monthly meetings, an addition 
was unanimously made to your rules, by which 


the boo of any member, beiog under twenty-one 
years of age, will be allowed to attend and hear 
all future discussions. This will materially extend 
the usefulness of tbe club. 

First Meeting, March 14th. 

The following subject was discussed — “The beet 
method of preparing the land and depositing the seed 
for a crop of barley .” 

Introduced by Mr. S— , who, after premising 
that it was impossible to lay down any fixed sys- 
tem, which could be followed without variation in 
all seasons, proceeded to treat the subject. 

First, with reference to heavy or clay soils ; 

Secondly, as regarded light or turnip soils. 

With respect to the first description of land, 
there were four preparations, all of which he had 
seen tried with success. The first was a naked 
summer fallow ; he was aware that this was more 
usually followed by wheat, but where there was a 
good understanding between landlord and tenant, 
he thought that in most cases it would pay to sub- 
stitute barley for the wheat. 

Secondly, where the land was in good condi- 
tion, and therefore would seldom require summer 
fallows, a crop of vetches, for which the ground 
had been previously manured, or which had been 
fed off by sheep, would form a good preparation 
for the barley crop. As the vetches would all be 
eaten off by the end of August at the latest, ample 
time would remain for ridging up the field for the 
winter. 

Thirdly, the land might he manured for beans, 
and after the removal of the crop it might be 
breast-ploughed, previous to landing up. 

The fourth method was one which he had only 
seen tried by one person, and which was in direct 
opposition to the usual practice, but on the farm 
alluded to, it had certainly answered exceedingly 
well. Turnips were grown as if on a light soil, 
they were fed off by sheep, even though the 
ground was in such a state as to be completely 
puddled by the feet of the animals, which were not 
removed until the middle or end of March. The 
land, instead of beingplougbed, was then skimmed 
over, for which operation five horses harnessed 
at length were required ; it was afterwards scuffled 
in a contrary direction to the depth of about four 
Inches, and upon this the seed was sown broad- 
cast. By this system very large crops had been 
obtained. (It was observed by another member, 
that the farm alluded to had "been thoroughly 
drained.) 

In the three first methods of preparation, the 
ground should of course be ridged up into lands 
sufficiently round to carry off the water, in which 
state it should lie until the spring, when it ought 
on no account to be touched, until the period ar- 
rived for sowing the barley. The land should 
then be scuffled once, and, if requisite, twice : the 
personal inspection of the farmer himself was ab- 
solutely necessary to decide whether this last 
scuffling was wanted, or whether it could be dis- 
pensed with. It would be most pernicious to 
plough the land at this season of the year, — the 
fine mould obtained by the action of a winter's 
frost would be lost, and the field would be covered 
with clods as hard as brick-bats. One, or at most 
two, scufflings would raise as much mould as would 
be necessary, and would perfectly prepare the 
ground for the reception of the seed. 

As to the method of depositing the seed, he had 
tried drilling and sowing, and his decided opinion 
was in favour of the latter. With most other 
crops he preferred the drill, but in the case of 
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barley he found that it crowded the seed so 
closely together as to be injurious to the plant. 
If, however, the soil was very fine, and the seed, 
if sown, could not be effectually covered, recourse 
must be had to the drill, but in that case he should 
cross the field with a pair of very heavy har- 
rows, so as to separate the seed as much as pos- 
sible. 

As regarded light land, there could be no doubt 
that the best crops of barley were obtained after 
turnips, for which the land had been manured, 
and which were fed off by sheep. On this des- 
cription of soil, he thought it was a good practice 
to give a very light ploughing in the spring, for 
the sake of covering the dung left by the sheep. 
A scuffier would then pulverize the land suffici- 
ently to receive the seed, which he would sow 
broad-cast for the reason stated above. 

Mr. K — (the member alluded to by Mr. S— , 
as preparing his land according to the fourth me- 
thod described) confirmed what had been said as 
to his mode of cultivation ; the land he occupied 
was of a very binding nature, although full of 
stones and gravel ; he had tried ploughing and 
skimming side by side, and had found a very great 
difference in the crop in favour of the latter ; he 
had also tried drilling and sowing broadcast in 
the same way, and the advantage of the latter was 
evident. He had pursued this system now for 
several years, and had found his crops average 
considerably more than before. He had used the 
subsoil plough on about two acres of his land, but 
did not find that the barley succeeded better there 
than elsewhere, 

Mr. J. S — gave an account of an experiment 
which he had tried to determine whether deep or 
light ploughing was most advantageous for this 
crop. For this purpose he had ploughed an acre 
five inches deep, and another acre an inch and a 
half deep, in a field the soil of which was snndy, 
and where a fair proportion of Swedes had been 
consumed by sheep : no difference was percep- 
tible in the succeeding crop. He was a decided 
advocate for drilling, and always made use of the 
Suffolk drill. He was also in favour of early 
sowing, and had once grown a very large crop on 
forty acres of land, the seed for which had been 
drilled by the fourth of March, although a heavy 
fall of snow completely hid the blade for nearly a 
fortnight. 

Several members having expressed their opinion 
on the various plans proposed, it seemed to be 
the opinion of a majority of the club, that heavy 
land intended to be sowti with barley should be 
ridged up previous to winter, that It should lie 
in that state until the spring weather permitted 
the use of the scuffier, which would generally hap- 
pen some time in March, and that that tool 
would be in almost every case sufficient to pulve- 
rize the land for the reception of the seed. 

That on light soils, a crop of turnips fed off by 
sheep would form the best preparation for barley ; 
alight ploughing for the sake of turning in the 
manure would be useful, after which the scuffier 
would be used till the requisite depth of good 
mould could be obtained. 

Further experiments are necessary to prove the 
comparative advantages of the drill and broadcast 
systems as regards barley. 

Second Meeting, April 11th. 

Subject, “ The cultivation of Swede $ and Tur - 
nips.*' 

Mr. J. S said that in the four-course system, 

turnips succeeded a crop of wheat. Immediately 


after harvest, the land should be breast-ploughed 
and harrowed, and after lying some time in order 
to encourage the vegetation of weeds and to clear 
the surface, it should be ploughed to the depth of 
nine inches, and left through the winter. As soon 
as barley-sowing was concluded, the furrows should 
be reversed, and the ground perfectly cleaned and 
pulverized by means of scuffling, harrowing, and 
rolling. About a fortnight before the time of 
planting, the field should once more be ploughed 
nine inches deep, and again harrowed and rolled. 
These operations would prepare the land for the 
manure, upon the nature and quality of which the 
success of the crop would mainly depend. Farm- 
yard manure, being always at hand, is that upon 
which the greatest reliance is to be placed. In 
the course of the winter, it should be carted out 
Into the field, and placed in mixens : turning it 
once about a month before spreading, will gene- 
rally fit it for use. The quantity must of course 
▼ary with circumstances, but about twenty cart- 
loads for Swedes, and twelve or fourteen for tur- 
nips, may be about an average. 

Lime is also useful in bringing into action any 
dung or vegetable matter in the soil : one hundred 
and forty bushels per acre, unslaked, would be a 
good quantity. Bones he had tried three years 
with success ; he had generally used three quarters 
per acre, but this year he intended to use two only. 
The benefit of this manure extended to succeeding 
crops, which were invariably good. He had drilled 
soot and ashes with the seed, and found them use- 
ful. Soaper’a ashes had no visible effect upon the 
crop. 

He thought the early part of June was the fittest 
time for sowing Swedes. The purple-top was the 
most valuable kind, both on account of its weight 
and quality. Of turnips, the white tankard, and 
the red and green Norfolk, were best adapted for 
early keep, while the yellow Scotch and the fly- 
bird would be most useful in the winter. The sowing 
of all these varieties should be completed by July 
20th.* „ ^ 

As to the method of planting, he preferred 
ridges, as they would be more likely to secure a 
regular crop, and the land might be more easily 
cleaned. They should be struck out with a double 
mould-board plough, at intervals of from twenty 
to twenty-four inches, so as to admit the wheels of 
a cart. If the field is level, they may be struck 
out in the Ritrae direction that the land was ploughed, 
but, if otherwise, across ; because in heavy rains, 
the ground is much more washed in ridges than 
when level. As soon as the ridges are formed 
the manure should be spread equally in the 
hollows, and covered with the double mould -board 
plough ; by this means, the manure would be de- 
posited under the centre of each ridge, so that the 
plant will receive the whole benefit of it. The drill 
should follow immediately, attached to alight roller, 
sufficiently wide to cover the seed in the ridge just 
drilled, and to level the ridge which is being di illed. 
Two pounds of seed per acre is sufficient, and 
should be deposited about half an inch deep. 'I he 
ridge system would be found equally well adapted 
for artificial as for farm-yard manure. As soon as 
the plants are well up, they should be bunched 
with an eight-inch hoe, and afterwards carefully 
singled. The horse-hoe should be used from time 
to time, so as to keep tbeland perfectly clean. 

Mr. S preferred planting turnips upon the 

plain ground ; he had tried it for many years, and 

• It is* as well to state here, that Mr. J. 8 ’b farm is 

almost entirely composed of a sandy soil. 
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with the exception of last year (1839), had never 
had occasion to repent. He drilled his Swedes on 
ridges, twenty-seven inches apart upon a heavy 
soil, and about eighteen on light land. Intervals of a 
foot were sufficient for turnips. He thought that 
great loss was sustained by making use of manure 
in too rotten a state ; it should lie longer for Swedes 
than for turnips, but he never turned it more than 
once after hauling it from the yard. 

Third Meeting, May 16th. 

Subject, “ The best rotation of crops for clay soils.'* 

Mr. J. B , in introducing this subject, said 

that it was a very remarkable fact, that while the 
lighter soils throughout the country had of late 
years been brought into a high state of cultivation, 
the heavy lands or clays had been comparatively 
neglected, and were now farmed much as they had 
been for centuries past. The introduction of the 
turnip husbandry was the principal cause of this, 
and it must be admitted, that the cultivation of 
this root to perfection, as well as the use of two- 
horse ploughs, were quite impracticable on a clay 
soil ; but, on the .other hand, there were green 
crops, which itwaseminently calculated to produce, 
such as vetches, clover, and beans, and bv means 
of these, much good might be effected. If we ob- 
serve the practice of turnip growers, we find that 
they apply a large quantity of manure, and use 
every exertion to secure a full crop of that valuable 
root, well knowing that the larger the crop, the 
more is returned to the soil in consuming it. The 
clay land farmer, ou the contrary, applies the whole 
of his manure to exhausting crops, and indeed in 
some instances only sows clover or vetches when 
the land has been completely worn out by a repe- 
tition of the former ; thus the green crops which 
should be fertilizers of the soil, become worse than 
useless, while, if the same pains were taken to 
secure a large crop of them which are bestowed 
upon the turnips, it is reasonable to suppose that 
equally beneficial effects would follow. It would 
ultimately effect a radical improvement in the 
texture of this stubborn soil, by keeping up a sup- 
ply of vegetable matter in it, thus preventing co- 
hesion of its parts, and rendering cultivation com- 
paratively easy. 

A rotation then, however varied in other respects, 
should always be so contrived, that a white straw 
should follow a green crop, the land having been 
previously manured for the latter. Landlords 
might very materially assist their tenants, if they 
would thoroughly drain their farms, divide the 
arable land by straight fences into fields suitable 
to the size of the farm, and, lastly, if they would 
grant long leases. To this, and this alone, is to 
he ascribed the superiority of Scotch and Norfolk 
agriculture. 

The following course of crops is recommended, 
and will be found consistent with the opinions ex- 
pressed above : — 

First year — Fallow manured. Second year — 
Wheat. Third year— Vetches manured and sheep 
fed. Fourth year — Wheat. Fifth year — Beans 
heavily manured with long dung. Sixth year — 
Oats. Seventh year — Clover, top* dressed with 
Soaper’t ashes, gypsum, &c. Eighth year — Wheat. 
Ninth year — Beans manured with long dung. 
Tenth year — Wheat. 

'Thus, on one hundred acres of land, there would 
be every year forty acres of wheat, twenty of beans, 
ten of oats, ten of clover, ten of vetches, and ten 
of fallow. 

On examining the above course, it will be ob- 


served, that the preparation for or planting of one 
crop will not interfere with another, and so that 
the labour throughout the year will fall in regu- 
larly. As a forced tilth is quite impracticable on 
this toil, it will be necessary to keep a good strength 
of young cart-horses, so as to enable os to take 
advantage of every favourable opportunity that 
the weather may afford for its cultivation. If the 
horses are kept entirely upon the arable land, that 
is upon oats, clover, and vetches, the expense will 
be counterbalanced by the sale of a good cart- 
horse now and then, by tbe additional quantity of 
manure they return if well kept, and, more than 
all, by being able to do that in a week, which, had 
it taken nine days, might never have been accom- 
plished. It is an excellent maxim in farming, 
that anything to be done to advantage must be 
well done. 

Mr. N stated his course to be as follows 1, 

Fallow or vetches manured ; 2, Wheat ; 3, Clover ; 
4, Wheat ; 5, Beans manured ; 6, Oats. He always 
turned up his land in the autumn, in order that it 
might receive the full benefit of the winter’s frost ; 
and he considered that in the generality of seasons, 
it is wrong to plough the land intended for wheat, 
as that plant thrives best upon a firm bottom. In 
this opinion Mr. C. H — , with some others, per- 
fectly concurred ; it was his practice to breast- 

M and scuffle two inches deep before planting 
eat, but scarcely ever to plough ; he always 
found that by following this system, he had fewer 
weeds the next year, that his crops were superior, 
and that it is very rarely indeed that the season 
was such as to prevent the use of the scuffler, even 
on the stiffest clay. His rotation was — 1, Fallow, 
if the land required it ; 2, Oats ; 3, Clover ; 4, 
Wheat ; 5, Beans ; 6, Wheat. 

On the other hand, it was contended by Mr. L— , 
and others, that in the generality of seasons, it 
would not be possible to use a skim, and that it 
was better to plough the land lightly at once. Mr. 
L— considered summer fallows absolutely neces- 
sary to keep the land in anything like condition- 
vetches could not be got off in sufficient time to be a 
good substitute. At the same time, he thought it 
a bad practice to sow wheat on a fallow, as it was 
very apt to fail in the spring. He adopted a five 
years* course, viz., — 1, Fallow manured ; 2, Oats ; 
3, Clover; 4, Wheat; 5, Beans. 

Mr. C. H , and others, thought fallows 

unnecessary to anything like the extent pro- 
posed by Mr. L . There was land about 

Robin’s Wood hill which was regularly fallowed 
once in three years, And the average yield of 
wheat was fifteen bushels per acre. 

Mr. B. considered it very desirable to 

raise some root or other green crop in sufficient 
quantity to maintain cattle in the winter ; as by 
this means a great deal of dung would be raised to 
go upon the land ; but it was thought by other 
members, that such crops would not pay upon a 
clay soil ; they were very precarious and expensive, 
and It was difficult to get them off without doing 
considerable injury to the land by treading it in 
wet weather. If the same money were laid out in 
tbe purchase of oil-cake, or other artificial food, 
an eaual quantity of superior manure would be 
raised without this inconvenience. 

Fourth Meeting, June 13th. 

Subject, “ Best rotation qf crops for red lands 
and adhesive gravels.** 

Mr. W. H stated that his farm was com- 

posed of red land on a marl bottom : it had been 
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well drained with surface-drains dug three feet 
deep, and filled with stones to within nine inches 
of the surface. The course of crops which he had 
adopted since the year 1814, was as follows : — 

First year — Swedes, turnips, or mangold wurtzel, 
well limed and dunged, and cultivated on the ridge 
system. Second year— Barley sown broadcast. 
Third year — Clover mown and afterwards seeded. 
Fourth year — Wheat drilled on a stale furrow. 
Fifth year— Vetches fed off, and the land then 
cleaned and dunged. Sixth year — Wheat drilled 
and sown with mixed seeds. Seventh year — Seeds 
grazed till July, the land then fallowed and limed. 
Eighth year — Wheat drilled. Ninth year — Beans 
set, well manured with long dung. Tenth year — 
Wheat. 

Thus four-tenths of the farm were always in 
wheat, and the whole of the land was manured 
three times with farm-yard manure, and twice 
with lime, during the course. He did not find 
that his crops of wheat fell off at all, and they 
were in general quite as good as those grown in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. W. W thought that wheat was taken 

too often according to the above rotation, and 
suggested that it would be an improvement if oats 
or barley were substituted in the sixth year, as 
. the seeds would probably succeed better. 

Mr. L — , with some others, disapproved of 
applying dung and lime at the same time : he 
thought that the one would injure the other, 
and that though the effect might be more apparent 
at the time, it would not be so permanent. 

Fifth Meeting, July 11th. 

Subject, “ The beat breed of cattle for dairy pur- 
poses, and the most profitable management of them'* 

Mr. L said that the various circumstances 

of different districts rendered it quite impossible 
to fix upon any one breed of cattle, and say that 
it ought to be universally adopted for dairy pur- 
poses : one would answer best in one situation, 
and another in another ; but there were two breeds 
which, as he considered, were superior to all 
others, viz., the Gloucestcrshires and the Short- 
horns. It is much to be regretted that it is now 
so difficult to meet with a pure specimen of the 
former. They were originally of Welch origin, 
much improved by admixture with other breeds : 
they are small in the bone, and light in the carcase, 
seldom weighing more than nine or ten scores per 
quarter when fat : they are a hardy useful breed, 
well suited to the climate, and answering the pur- 
pose both of the dairyman and grazier. 

The sbort-horns, combining as they do, fine 
frames, showy colours, and the most exquisite 
quality, present themselves to our notice under 
circumstances of peculiar interest. From the 
earliest periods, the counties of Durham and York 
have been celebrated as possessing a breed of 
cattle surpassing all others in the quality and 
quantity of their milk. The first improvers, in their 
anxiety to obtain early maturity and aptitude to 
fatten, lost sight of this important point: in 
consequence of which, the cattle were beginning 
to lose their milking properties ; and hence 
arose the general opinion, that a disposition to 
lay on flesh could seldom exist in a good milker. 
However, some of the later and more intelligent 
breeders having crossed an improved Short- 
horn bull with some of the old Yorkshires, 
have at length obtained a race of cattle little 
inferior to the new breed in their grazing pro- 
perties, and at the same time retaining, with 


little diminution, the value of the original breed 
for the dairy. Thus we have now a breed of 
milking short-horns surpassing every variety of 
cattle in the kingdom, and entitled to be considered 
the best breed for dairy purposes. 

With a view to the dairy only, a cow may be 
milked with profit for ten or twelve years, but 
this cannot be done without considerably lessening 
her value as grazing stock ; perhaps, therefore, it 
would be more profitable, on the whole, to turn 
them off at the end of about five years. 

If well kept, a cow may safely be milked forty- 
four weeks in the year ; but if, as is not uncommon 
in Gloucestershire, they are wintered chiefly on 
straw, it will be necessary to dry them at least 
three months before calving, the last six weeks of 
which they should be kept on good hay. This 
practice is by no means to be recommended, as 
the cattle become poor, and do not milk so well 
the following season. 

Heifers ought never to be put to the bull under 
two years’ old, as it very much impedes their 
growth, and in many cases makes them prove out 
of season the following year. The beginning of 
May is the roost advantageous time for them to 
come in, whether for the dairy or market. 

Mr. J. B thought that by careful breeding, 

any race of cattle might become good milkers ; 
and, indeed, that any other desirable quality might 
be obtained in the same way. The Dishley sheep 
were originally alike, and continued so as long as 
they remained under Bakewell’s management ; 
hut no sooner did they get Into the hands of 
different breeders, than their forms altered in 
various ways, according to the plans of their 
owners, and they are now quite different from the 
old stock. The short-horns were very good 
milkers, but they were delicate, and required ex- 
pensive buildings : when put upon good keep, 
they recover condition in a short time. 

On the other hand, it was contended that the 
short-horns did not require more care than other 
breeds. They were the common stock of the vale 
of Berkeley, and the buildings and other con- 
veniences of that district were by no means good ; 
a great deal of the land was also very wet, and 
required draining. They united the qualities of 
milking and feeding more than any other race of 
cattle. 

The long-horns andHerefords had also their 
advocates, while it was thought by many members 
that much more depended upon the breeding than 
upon the breed , that is to say, that almost any race 
of cattle would become good milkers, if they were 
managed through a series of generations with that 
object in view. 

Sixth Meeting, Aug. 5th. 

Subject, “ The best breed and management of cart- 
horses .” 

Mr. G. S— — thought that the cart-horses of 
Gloucestershire, if properly selected and carefully 
bred, would be quite as good as those used in any 
other part of England : the land was for the 
most part heavy, and therefore a heavy description 
of horse was necessary. On light soils, activity 
and a quick step were desirable, but in ploughing 
a stiff clay, the weight which a horse could throw 
into the collar, was quite as important as the 
muscular power he was capable of exerting. The 
main defect of Gloucestershire breeding was that 
sufficient care was not taken in the selection of 
brood mares: It seemed to be the common idea, 
that if from disease or any other cause, a mare 
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was unfitted for farm labour, this was the most 
profitable use to which she could be applied ; 
under such management it was no wonder that the 
breed did not improve. 

It was the common, and upon the whole the 
most profitable, practice to have the foals dropped 
in May, as that was the time when the labour of 
the mare could best be spared ; but if the object 
was to obtain the best horse, August would be a 
better period of tho year : the foal would then be 
allowed to run with the mother all the winter, 
and it would be weaned in the spring when grass 
was becoming plenty. 

Cart-horses should be kept in yards, winter and 
summer, as under this management they were 
more free from disease than when confined in 
warm stables. Mr. G. S ’s team was com- 

posed chiefly of young horses, as he found it most 
profitable to sell them out as they became fit for 
the market : he kept them through the winter 
upon hay, with brewers’ grains, but a change of 
food might be useful to keep them in better health, 
and it would be economical to have the hay cut 
into chaff. 

Mr. B considered the Gloucestershire 

race of horses to be the worst of all the breeds 
with which he was acquainted. The Clevelands 
were equal to any kind of farm work, and their 
superior activity enabled them to go through it in 
a much shorter time. He had more than once 
proved this by experiment. Horses should be fed 
according to their work, and should always be 
kept in good condition : two quarters of oats, and 
fourteen pounds of hay per day, together with a 
little straw, cut into chaff, would be amply 
sufficient for this purpose, — this feeding would 
cost at average prices about five shillings and 
sixpence per week. A sack of potatoes a- week, 
with no bay or corn, but with a moderate al- 
lowance of straw cut into chaff, had also been 
found a cheap and good food. Great care was 
necessary not to allow the potatoes to remain 
longer thau a day after they were steamed, as 
fermentation would come on rapidly, and in that 
case they became very unwholesome, for this 
reason they can only be used during the winter 
months. It would effect a great saving in the 
consumption of the hay, if it were regularly 
weighed out to the carters, and always cut into 
chaff. Rock salt should constantly be kept in the 
mangers, it was a preservative against many dis- 
eases. Each horse should be bled, and have two 
doses of physic, when taken up from grass, or if 
constantly kept in the stable, towards the end of 
September. 

Mr. S said that be allowed a bushel of 

split beans and one hundred weight of bran 
among six horses per week. 

Seventh Meeting, September 5th. 

Subject, “ The most profitable management of 
stock in winter o* lands unsuitable to turnips.” 

In consequence of the harvest, the attendance of 
members was very small, and the discussion short. 

Mr. B eaid that the subject might be divided 

into two parts, and considered, first, as regarded 
the stock itself ; and, secondly, with a view to the 
manure. 

The better cattle were kept during the winter 
the more valuable they would prove in the follow- 
ing spring, and for this reason he thought it 
would pay to give them much better food than 
was generally afforded them ; where it was possi- 
ble to keep them upon seed hay without straw, it 


would be found the most profitable practice ; he 
had heard of oil -cake, linseed jelly, and steamed 
hay with a few beans, being given to store cattle, 
but never having tried these experiments, he was 
not able to say whether the expense of their food 
would be repaid by their improved condition. 
They should be tied up in open sheds, which would 
sufficiently protect them from the inclemencies of 
the weather, and each beast would receive ite due 
proportion of food, and no more. 

Calves might be kept in yards with sheds. In 
Essex, where large numbers are annually fed for 
the London market, they are let out morning and 
evening to suck the mothers, and pieces of salt and 
chalk are constantly kept within their reach — this 
latter custom was especially deserving of imitation. 

Horses should, if possible, be kept in open 
yards with sheds ; but where they are necessarily 
confined to stables, the greatest possible attention 
should be paid to ventilation. 

Store sheep and breeding ewes might be allowed 
to run in dry pastures during the winter; some 
clover or other hay should be given them duly. 
The practice of keeping lambs and feeding sheep 
in yards, and giving them corn, has been proved 
to be profitable ; the only objection to the sys- 
tem is their liability to the foot-rot. 

As regarded the manure, its strength and quality, 
as well as quantity, would depend very much upen 
the method of keeping the cattle ; the better the 
food and the higher their condition, the stronger 
would the manure be. The common method of 
littering down a whole yard with a thick coat of 
straw, and turning the beasts loose into it, was a 
very wasteful one; the quantity of rain which 
would be absorbed by the s{raw would render the 
manure weak and unprofitable ; whereas, if the 
cattle were tied up in stalls, the dung might be 
carefully removed to a pit, into which the urine 
might also be conducted, while much of the rain 
water might be carried away by spouts round the 
building, and thus all the valuable part of the ma- 
nure would be preserved ; by this method also, 
earth, vegetable substances &c. might be mixed 
with the heap. 

Mr. F said that a thick layer of sand or 

earth spread over a yard under the straw, before 
the cattle were turned in, would be very useful in 
absorbing the moisture ; whereas, if earth were 
mixed with the dung, the fermentation would be 
checked to an injunous extent. He did not like 
the practice of tying up store cattle — they did not 
thrive so well as when loose. 

Eighth Meeting, October 10tu. 

Subject. “ The cultivation of wheat'* 

Mr. A. B stated that he generally planted 

his wheat either on a clover lay or a bean stubble. 
The first crop of clover was mown early in June, 
and made into hay; the second was generally 
ready to fold the sheep upon about the 10th or 
15th of July ; they were mowed morning and even- 
ing, so that the whole Held might be manured as 
equally as possible. This crop was generally con- 
sumed by the middle or end of August, when the 
part where they begun to be folded was generally 
ready to begin upon again, which was done pre- 
cisely as before. As fast as this last crop was fed 
off, the land was ploughed, always using a skim or 
flay to the plough. It was material that a clover 
lay should be made as firm as possible, and for this 
purpose he had occasionally used the harrows ten 
times over the same ground ; when the land was 
net too wet, a heavy cast-iron roller might be used 
with good effect* 
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With the bean stubble quite a different method 
was adopted, not using a common plough at all, 
but a skim plough, which does not turn the fur- 
rows, but passing under at any required depth, and 
taking about two feet eight inches of ground, cuts 
the weeds off effectually. By means of drags and 
harrows, all the filth is then drawn into heaps, 
and immediately burnt by women and children. 
He was aware that this could not be done where 
the land was full of couch, but this, he contended, 
ought not to be there ; the soil was incapable of 
producing two good crops at once, and a man that 
suffers his farm to be overgrown with weeds, is 
neither doing his duty to himself or his country. 
There are also seasons— such as the last (1839) — 
when the plan cannot be adopted ; but at such 
times the stiffer lands ought not to be planted with 
wheat in the autumn, as a failure would almost in- 
evitably follow. It would be far better to plough the 
ground before the winter, and let it lie till the 
spring, when a more favourable opportunity of de- 
positing the seed might be expected. 

On a clay soil, a crop of vetches fed off by sheep 
in time to fallow the land afterwards, forms much 
the best preparation for wheat ; it might be said 
that a sufficient number of sheep would not be 
kept on such a farm, but the neighbouring flocks 
should be borrowed rather than that the vetches 
should get too old before they arc fed off. Wheat 
should always be deposited in the ground by 
means of a drill, and he should prefer the Suffolk 
drill, as it dropped the seed most equally, and at 
the most uniform depth ; the exact quantity to be 
sown might also be adjusted, which was not the 
case with any other drill. The distance between 
the rows should be eight inches, which leaves am- 
ple room for the use of the hoe, and from six to 
eight pecks per acre, according to the condition of 
the land and the time of sowing, was sufficient. 
The seed-time was from the middle of October to 
the middle of November. In order to prevent the 
smut, he always obtained the seed from the chalk, 
and prepared it with vitriol, before sowing. 

Mr. W. W objected to the Suffolk drill for 

wheat : it crowded the seed too much in the jrows, 
and by means of a table which he had drawn up, 
( and which will be found below) the required 
quantity of seed might be deposited with the com- 
mon three-furrow drill with equal accuracy. 

Mr. A gave an account of some experiments 

that had been tried by a relation of his upon a dry 
soil with a marl bottom. To ascertain the best 
time of sowing, two lands were selected and 
drilled, one October 29th, and the other November 
20th, and treated alike in other respects ; the re- 


sult was in favour of the later sown to the extent 
of three or four bushels per acre. Other experi- 
ments, made with great care and accuracy, tended 
to prove that three bushels per acre was the best 
quantity of seed, and that the produce of red wheat 
would, in the average of seasons, exceed that of 
white by about two or three bushels per acre. 

Mr. L agreed in thinking that November 

was the best month for planting wheat ; he was in 
the habit of ploughing all the land intended for 
that crop, and drilling the seed as soon as tho 
ground would work. Five to six pecks, in rows 
eight inches apart, be thought amply sufficient. 

As there was a great difference of opinion as to 
whether the seed should be sown on a fresh or 
stale furrow, and also as to the depth at which it 

should be deposited, Mr. L , at the request of 

the club, undertook to try an experiment for the 
purpose of throwing light upon the first point, and 
to report the result. 

Mr. W read a paper advocating the use of 

the hoe in planting wheat on clay soils, which, as 
he contended, had the following advantages : — 

First — The seed is equally deposited at the re- 
quired depth. Secondly— The treading of the land 
by horses is avoided. Thirdly— A smaller quantity 
of seed is sufficient. Fourthly— The wider inter- 
vals (from nine to twelve inches) admits the 
earlier and more frequent use of the hoe. 

The quantity of seed he was in the habit of 
U8in£ varied from five pecks to two bushels, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The expense was about 
six shillings per acre, besides drink. 

It was suggested that the distance between the 
rows was a material objection to the system, as it 
encouraged late tillering, and thus injured the 

quality of the produce ; but Mr. W asserted 

that so far from this being the case, he found that 
the samples of com grown in this way were very 
superior to those obtained either from drilled or 
sown wheat. 

After this point had been discussed at some 

length, Mr. W consented to try an experiment 

this year, to ascertain, as far as possible, the 

COMPARATIVE MERITS OF THE DRILL AND THE 
HOE. 

Detailed particulars of an experiment made by 
Mr. Wm. Woodward, of Bredon’s Norton, near 
Tewkesbury, to ascertain the difference in pro- 
duce of nine varieties of wheat, upon nine half- 
acres of land, planted the 2nd and 3rd of Decem- 
ber, 1839, and cut between the 7th and 15th of 
August, 1840. A bushel and a half of seed was 
drilled at six inches apart on each of the following 
half acres. 


No. 

of 

Names of 

Produce of Grain . 
from 

each Half-tcre. 

Produce of Straw 
from 

each Half-acre. 

each 

Lot. 

Varieties Drilled. 

Best 

Wheat. 

Wheat 

per 

Buab. 

Toil 

and. 

Boltings. 

Short 

Straw. 

Total. 

1 

Brown's White Prolific. 

bus. pec. 
24 ljk 

lbs. 

62 

pec. 

2 

cwt* qr. lb. 
14 2 0 

cwt. qr. lb. 
6 10 

cwt. qr. lb. 
20 3 0 

2 

Brown's Red Prolific . . 

23 1 

60* 

5 

13 3 12 

6 0 8 


3 

Scotch White 

21 2 

61* 

2 

14 0 0 

6 3 4 

20 3 4 

4 

Taunton White 

21 2 

62 

3 

14 1 16 


21 1 26 

5 

Sicilian White 

20 0 \ 

■&I 

E9 

12 1 0 

6 1 12 

18 2 12 

6 

Whittington White . . . . 

24 0 

59 

4 


7 2 0 

24 2 16 

7 

Old Herts White 

23 0 

61 

3 

14 1 12 

6 3 24 

21 1 8 

8 

Golden Drop Red .... 

24 2 

611 

3 


7 1 14 

18 1 3 

9 

Creeping Wheat Red .. 

23 OJ 

621 


13 3 12 

6 2 22 

20 2 6 
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N.B. The above were planted on a gravelly loan 
(clover lay) in a high state of cultivation. The 
lots were measured and staked out across the 
field without taking in the outside lands, or head- 
lands. Neither lot was affected by trees or hedges. 
The land varied but little in quality. Nos. 8 and 
9 were on the part not quite so good ; and in No. 5 
having a drain burst, the wet destroyed a patch 
which may have produced nearly one bushel. The 
crop was all bagged or cut close to the ground , 
but the exact length of straw was not taken. No. 
6 was the longest ; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7, the 
shortest. The samples were not fine, owing to an 
attack by the wheat-fly of the yellow maggot (or 
red-gum) which also lessened the produce. Some 
varieties were attacked more than others. No. 5 
was the finest sample, and No. 6 the worst. Nos. 
1, 2, 6, 7, and 8, were the most, and Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
and 9, the least attacked by the wheat-fly. I con- 
sider Nos. 1 and 8 the most desirable and produc- 
tive on soils of best quality , in a good state of 
cultivation. Nos. 3 and 5 producing the best 
quality of flour, and calculated for graoelly and 
sandy soils; and Nos. 6 and 9 the best calculated 
for inferior or poor land. No. 2 is very produc- 


tive when the season suits it, the flour inferior. 
Nos. 4 and 7 have much degenerated, now nearly 
red, from having been grown without change of 
seed for so many years in the neighbourhood. 
Nos. 1, 3, and 6, are well calculated for sowing 
early in the spring. There were but a few days 
difference in the time of ripening, the less on 
account of the dryness of the season. No. 7 the 
earliest, No. 3 next. Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5, next. No. 
6 a little later, and 8 and 9 the latest and least 
ripe when cut. Wm. Woodward. 

Memorandum of the produce of six varieties of 
wheat grown upon one acre of land by Mr. Fran- 
cis Woodward, on his farm at Bricklehampton, 


in the year 1839. 

Cobham, one acre 42 Bushels 

Brown’s White Chevalier 44 

Yellow Chevalier, or White Straw 

Red 36 

Whittington White 38$ 

Hertfordshire White 39 

Golden Drop 40 


The above were grown on a field after peas, 
which I consider a bad preparation for wheat. 


Table shewing the distance each foot of a Drill Plough should go to deliver a 
half -pint of seed. 


Distance 
apart in each 
row. 

Quantity of 
seed per acre 
required. 

Each Hopper to 
deliver half a 
pint of seed in 
going. 

Distance 
apart in each 
row. 

Quantity of 
seed per acre 
required. 

Each Hopper to 
deliver half a 
pint of seed in 
going. 

Inches. 

Pecks. 

Yards. 

Inches. 

Fecks. 

Yard.. 

6 

8 

113) 

8| 

16 

42$ 

6 

10 

90) 

8J 

20 

34 

6 

12 

7 5k 

8 ! 

24 

28$ 

6 

14 

64J 

9 

8 


6 

16 

56$ 

9 

10 

60$ 

6 

20 

45$ 

9 

12 

50$ 

6 

24 

37f 

9 

14 

43$ 

7 

8 

97$ 

9 

16 

37$ 

7 

10 

77$ 

9 

20 

30$ 

7 

12 

64$ 

9 

24 

25$ 

7 

14 

55$ 


8 

68 

7 

16 

48$ 


10 


7 

20 

38$ \ 


12 


7 

24 

32$ 


14 


8 

8 

85 


16 


8 

10 

68 


20 


8 

12 

56$ 


24 


8 

14 

48$ 



MB 


The above table was calculated by me .when 
the three-furrow drills were generally used, in 
order that my men when drilling may take a 
proper half-pint measure into the field, and by 
putting that quantity into one bepper, and mea- 
suring or stepping the number of yards I had di- 
rected them, according to the seed to be planted, 
ascertain thereby if they were doing their work 
correctly. In drilling wheat if it is wished to put 
eight pecks upon an acre, and the liming, or pick- 
ling increases the eight to ten pecks, the drill 
must of course be set to drill the latter quantity. 

Wm. Woodwakd. 

Ninth Meeting, November 7th. 

Subject, 2 he use of Nitrate of Soda as a ma- 
nure” 

Mr. H— , after having made some preliminary 
observations on the advantages to be derived from 


agricultural experiments when carefully tried on 
a moderate scale, as they afforded the farmer a 
mean of satisfying himself as to the beneficial 
results of any new manure or mode of cultivation 
before he expended much of his capital upon it, 
proceeded to give a detail of certain experiments 
which he had tried this year, to ascertain the 
effect of nitrate of soda as a manure for wheat. 

The soil is what is commonly termed a stone- 
brash upon the upper Oolite formation, containing 
much alkali, and therefore at first sight unlikely 
tosuit this manure, which is also an alkali. The 
land was in good condition and quite clean ; It 
had been well manured in 1838, and had produced 
good crop of Sw edes, one fourth of which were 
fed off by sheep on the land. In 1839, spring 
vetches had been sown, and about one-third of 
them were also sheep-fed. It was ploughed and 
prepared for wheat the end of September and 
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early part of October, and on the 26th of that 
month, two pounds of white Sicilian wheat per 
acre were drilled in. The nitrate at the rate of 
one cwt. per acre was sown on the whole field, 
with the exception of two square pieces, which 
were left for comparison. The weather at this 
time was very dry, and no difference in the crop 
was perceptible till after some moderate rain, 
which fell about the 8th of May, when the nitrated 
part of the field took the lead, becoming much 
better in the straw, and of a more luxuriant green 
colour, which difference continued during the fu- 
ture progress of the crop ; it was however attacked 
in every part by a disease called red-rust, in con- 
sequence of which, the leaves became marked with 
blotches of a dingy colour. 

All parts of the field came into ear alike about 
June 8th, and into blossom about July 2nd. As 
the crop advanced to maturity, the difference in 


colour became less remarkable, and at last disap- 
peared. About J uly 20th, the nitrated part, which 
still took the lead in strength, became mildewed 
both in straw and ear, nor did it afterwards ripen 
so equally as the rest. As however it is well 
known , that the most luxuriant crops are the most 
subject to this disease, it cannot in this case be 
attributed to the nitrate. The crop was reaped 
August 25th, and soon after thrashed out, when it 
was found that the nitrated wheat produced an 
inferior sample weighing sixty pounds per bushel, 
and valued at eight shillings, while the unma- 
nured wheat weighed sixty- one pounds, and was 
valued at eight shillings and threepence. The 
quantity of tail corn on the nitrated part was 
twice as much as that on the part that had not 
been manured ; it weighed fifty pounds, and was 
valued at five shillings per bushel. 


Produce. 

Measure per acre. 

Value per acre. j 

.Nitrated. 

W ithout N . 

Excess. 

N urated. 

VV about. 

Excess. 

Clean Corn. 
Tail Corn. . 

B. P. PTS. 

37 S 4 

5 3 7 

B. P. PTS. 

30 2 11 

2 3 11 

B. P. PTS. 

7 0 9 

2 3 12 

£ s. d. 
15 2 6 
19 2 

£ a. d. 
12 13 0 
0 14 7 

£ s. d. 
2 9 6 
0 14 7 

I'otal Corn . 

43 2 11 

33 2 6 

10 0 5 

16 11 8 

13 7 7 

3 4 1 


T. C. Qfl. LB. 

T. C. OR. LB. 

T. C. QR. LB. 



■■ 

Straw. .. 

1 11 2 3 

1 3 1 21 

0 8 0 10 

19 14 8 

1 

15 14 6 

mm 



Cost of Nitrate oo the ground .... 

iH 





Net Profit .... 

i 217 i 


It had been supposed that this manure, although 
beneficial to the crop to which it was applied, 
might be only a powerful stimulant, bringing into 
immediate action the vegetable nutriment already 
in the soil, and in this case would probably prove 
permanently injurious to the land. This was pos- 
sible, but there were no decisive grounds for sup- 
posing so, and at all events he had obtained a 
clear surplus profit of 2 /. 17s. 2d., which would go 
a long way towards restoring the land to its for- 
mer condition. 

He had also tried nitrate upon grass and Swedes, 
but the experiments were not satisfactory ; as far 
as they went however, they tended to prove that 
the increased produce was not sufficient to pay 
the expense of the manure. 

It is of the greatest importance, in trying expe- 
riments of this kind, to bring every thing to the 
test of weight and measure, as appearances in the 
field are frequently deceptive even to the most ex- 
perienced eye, and thus opinions are formed upon 
false, or at the least inadequate, grounds. The 
most trivial circumstances in appearance ought 
also to be carefully observed, as they may have 
important effects upon the result of the experi- 
ment. 

Mr. W. J stated that last spring he had a 

thin piece of wheat, and having selected the two 
worst acres, he sowed the nitrate upon them, the 
improvement was visible almost immediately, 
and the produce exceeded that of tbe remainder 
of the field by five or six bushels per acre. The 
soil was a stiff clay. 

Several other members had also tried the nitrate 
upon various crops, and their experience tended 
to corroborate all that had been said by the mem- 


ber who introduced the sulject. It was a very 
valuable manure for white straw crops, bnt when 
applied to green crops the benefit was not suffi- 
ciently great to counterbalance the expense. 

Tenth Mbbtino, December 5th. 

Subject, “ The best method of making cider'* 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in find- 
ing any member who would undertake the intro- 
duction of this subject, until, at the eleventh hour, 
Mr. S kindly consented to do so. The discus- 

sion, however, was short. 

The main points considered by the meeting as 
essential to the manufacture of good cider, were— 

First— A good kind of fruit ; the following sorts 
were recommended : — the Skyrme’s Kernel — the 
Margill— the Ribstone Pippin— the Anselm— and 
the Duke. 

Secondly — That the apples should be perfectly 
ripe. 

Thirdly— That the weather at the time of grind* 
ing should be clear and cold. 

After grinding, the liqnor should be placed in 
an open hogshead and left to itself, when, if the 
weather be favourable, it will probably drop fine 
in a short time, but if this should not be the case, 
recourse must be had to filtering it through linen 
bags. This, however, should be avoided, if pos- 
sible, as the cider is never so good as when it has 
dropped fine of itself. 

Having thus concluded their brief account of 
the subjects brought under discussion during the 
past year, your committee now resign into your 
hands the trust you have reposed in them. They 
cannot, however, do this without expressing their 
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earnest wishes for the future welfare of this dnb ; 
may it go on and prosper ; may every month add 
to the number of its members, and may the gene- 
ral improvement visible upon their farms prove to 
the most prejudiced that its meetings have not 
been attended in vain. 

For the Committee, 

Lloyd B. Walrond, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Immediately after the pairing qf the above Report , 
the following resolutions were carried unanimously ; — 

1st.— That three hundred copies of the report 
just read be printed for the use of the members 
and for distribution by the committee. 

2ud. — That the secretary be instructed to pre- 
sent a copy of our report to other farmers’ clubs, 
with a request that if they also print a report, 
they will favour this club with a copy of it in 
return. 

3td. — That the Mark Lane Express he taken in 
from this time, and that it be laid every week upon 
the table in the reading room for the use of the 
members, together with any other agricultural 
periodical that the committee may think advisable 
from time to time. And that the committee be 
empowered to order such books as they shall 
think fit for the use of the club to an amount not 
exceeding fifteen pounds. 


SALTING AND CURING MEAT. 

A new discovery has lately been patented for the 
“ salting and curing of animal substances,” which de- 
serves to be made universally known. The process is 
extremely simple, econqpiical and efficacious. The re- 
sults are thus stated in a circular from the patentee, 
Mr. Payne:— 

“ 1. The whole process of curing effectually the animal 
substance does not occupy more than one quarter of an 
hour, economising thereby labour and time, to a very 
great extent. 

“ 2. At any season of the year, and in any temperature, 
even under the influence of a tropical sun, the process 
is effective, and may be used with perfect safety. 

“ 3. The materials employed are the same as hitherto 
used, but less than one-third of the usual quantity is 
consumed. 

“ 4. Any desired flavour, and any degree of saltness 
may be communicated, the process being thus equally 
applicable to hams, tongues, spiced meats, and other pre- 
parations, as to plain salting. Fish, poultry, &c., may 
also be treated with equal advantage. 

" 5. By this process the nutritious elements of the 
animal substance are all preserved in it, which, by the 
old mode of curing are necessarilly much deteriorated. 

** 6. By this process hides can be prepared for pack- 
ing with great advantage, occupying much lees space, 
thoroughly preserved, and rendered fitter for the tan- 
ning process.” 

These important results are attained by means of a 
machine of very simple construction and action, 
whereby the two greatest powers in nature are brought 
into operation, namely, exhaustion and pressure— the 
one to prepare the animal substance to receive the an- 
tiseptic or preservative fluid, and the other to secure its 
equal and effective distribution. The materials used 
are the same hitherto employed in salting meat ; but the 
great saving of labour and time, as well as of the quan- 
tity of the materials consumed, together with the perfect 
certainty of the operation being effective, under an? dis- 
advantage of temperature or other atmospheric influ- 
ence (hitherto so utterly destructive to the process of 
preservation), and also the all-important fact that by this 


new process the whole nutritious elements of the animal 
substance are retained in it, form the principal features 
and unquestionable advantages of this now discovery. 

Now, how important to the human race are the con- 
sequences deducible from these facts! In the first 
place, we must view the matter as connected with the 
presesvation of human food throughout the world. The 
bounty of Providence has covered the faoe of the earth 
and the waters under the earth with all that can ad- 
minister to the wants of mankind, but the influences of 
climate and other inimical causes, in many of the most 
productive quarters of the globe, interfere and render 
useless those blessings. In the tropical climates at all 
times, and during the summer and autumn months of 
colder regions, all animal substances (which it may be 
said comprise the most important portion of human 
sustenance) have hitherto been incapable of being pre- 
served, decomposition commencing almost immediately 
after the extinction of life, and thereby preventing the 
successful application of any antiseptic : for the instant 
decomposition begins in any animal substance, impure 
gases are evolved, which destroy the fibres of the 
substance, and occupying the various vessels, necessarily 
prevent the admission of any other body— this being the 
cause of what butchers generally term the ** salt not 
striking." The simple fact of withdrawing these gases, 
and introducing immediately after the antiseptic in vacuo, 
must at once caiTy the conviction, that if tbe substance 
is capable of being preserved at any time, or under any 
circumstances, it must be so then. How important must 
this be to those extensive regions within and approaching 
to the tropics, abounding as they do with all animal pro- 
ducts, which have hitherto been turned te little account 
in their own locality, and to no account for the rest of 
the world. But we must view the matter yet closer, 
and as it more immediately and domestically concerns 
ourselves. The quantity of human food, fish, flesh, and 
fowl, annually lost during the hot weather in this 
country is enormous, besides which there is much in a 
bad and unhealthy condition that is sold at under rates 
of price aad with tbe most baneful effects, to the poorer 
classes. Butchers, curers, and others know this well, 
and to their cost. Hereafter there will be no excuse for 
any tradesman offering for sale impure meat; for ft soon 
as he finds it in any way turned, by adopting this process 
he can perfectly save it, even though decomposition has 
partially commenced. To families wishing to cure 
their own meat or fish, and prepare hams, tongues, or 
spiced meats, to publio institutions, large farmers, and 
numerous other classes, it must prove invaluable. In a 
mercantile point of view it is of tbe utmost importance. 
In countries where hitherto curing hfts been imprac- 
ticable, a new and most valuable trade may be ex- 
pected te spring up ; and from the quantity that will be 
produced, the world will be supplied with the necessaries 
of life at a great!? reduced cost. For the curing of fish 
tbe process is admirably adapted, and must be of in- 
calculable benefit to the Newfoundland trade, and to 
fisheries in general. In tbe article of bides, a greet im- 
provement takes place in their fitness for the tamring 
process, with the great advantage of rendering them 
unassailable by worms, and capable of beingpacked in 
one-third the compass formerly occupied. During the 
hot season is tbe best period for killing cattle for their 
tallow, but the other portion of the carcase is then, of 
course, lost. Not so now. In any temperature, under 
any clime, and at any season, the animal substance can 
now be saved and secured. In a political point of 
view this matter is not less important. The contracts 
for the supply of the navy, hitherto such a considerable 
item in the expenditure of the state, how greatly will 
they be reduced ! and at the same time bow much mare 
healthy and nutritions will the food be! A vernal 
furnished with one of these machines, and on a foreign 
station, must not hereafter be compelled to look to home 
for her supplies, but at the nearest and cheapest point 
can supply herself. The Admiralty, we understand, 
have already ordered a quantity of beef and pork for 
inspection and trial. 

The expense entailed on patent processes generally 
much diminishes their value u a public point of view ; 
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but the patentees of this important discovery hate wisely 
determined to impose so trifling: a charge for their own 
remuneration that no obstacle of this kind will interfere 
with its universal and profitable adoption* 

In fine, we conceive that this discovery is calculated 
to create a great and most beneficial revolution in matters 
of the highest importance to mankind throughout the 
world* 


ON PLANTING POTATOES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I perceive in your number of last month, a 
letter of mine, on planting potatoes, copied from the 
York Herald, and also a abort notice of a similar 
experiment, signed “ De ltob an.” I have been 
favoured by a letter from ** De Rohan,” desiring me, 
if possible, to aocount for the dissimilarity in our 
conclusions thereon, which I think is quite possible 
to do, if dissimilar our oonclusions are ; but I ap- 
prehend they are not so much so as ** De Rohan*' 
at present believes. 

You will observe, sir, that " De Rohan" takes a 
gallon of potatoes, which he divides into two parts ; 
the first part of ten potatoes be plants whole, at two 
feet apart ; of course, that portion of his seed covers 
a space of 20 feet. The other moiety he cuts into 
54 sets, 'which he plants one foot apart, and will, 
therefore, cover a space of 54 feet. The produce of 
20 feet, planted with whole tubers, is 891bs. We may 
therefore reduce the experiment to a simple rule-of- 
three sum, Ss follows, discarding fractions : — If 20 
feet produce 89lbs., what should 54 produce ? The 
answer will be, 240 lbs. The next consideration is, 
the greater weight of seed the whole tubers would 
require, and would amount, by “ De RobanY* 
statement, to about 4 Jibs. more in 54 feet, which, 
being deducted from 240lbs., would leave 235}lbs. 
Now as “ De RobanY' produce was only 2221bs. on 
54 feet, by sliced sets, the balnnce would be in 
favour of whole tubers, by 13 Jibs. If the potatoes 
planted had been moderate sized, the whole tubers 
would probably have gone nearly as far in propor- 
tion as the alioed ones. Undoubtedly “ De Ro- 
han's" experiment was not so favourable to whole 
tubers as mine; but, allowing it so, it bears out my 
conjectures as stated in my last notice, that the same 
favourable results would not be found in garden 
ground, or new soils apt to produce too much haulm, 
as, of course, those soils would do their office with 
a lighter bodied seed ; and that “ De Rohan *s" soil 
is rich, we may gather from the fact of bis unex- 
ampled produce — amounting, by my calculation, to 
nearly 800 imperial bushels per acre ; and the weight 
of his single potatoes so great ss we, in the “ far 
north,*' have never seen. The variety of seed “ De 
Rohan" planted I am unacquainted with, at least 
by that name ; it must be eminently productive. The 
variety I used in my experiment was, what we in 
our neighbourhood know by the name of *' the poor 
man’s friend," being very productive, hsrdy, and a 
good keeper ; it is a pretty good sized, unevenly- 
shaped red potatoe. I did not discover any marked 
distinction m the produce, in the size of the tubers, 
between the cut end the uncut sets ; the quality I 
did not try, os they were mixed with others, after 
being measured. The tubers I planted whole were 
promiscuously taken, large and small; "De Rohan*' 
selected the smallest. A question might here arise, 
which would be most efficient 1 which I am at pre- 
sent unable to answer, but may be ascertained by 
farther experiments. Another consideration is the 
climate, or rather the weather, last summer. In the 


south it was very productive, warm, and dry — in 
the north, the wettest, coldest, most ungenial ever 
remembered ; and there is no doubt a great portion 
of the potatoe seed perished forwent of body, which 
would not have happened if the seed had been 
planted whole : but as I have elsewhere remarked, 
these experiments, (like many other agricultural 
operations,) will be found to have different results 
in different soils and climate, and more particularly 
perhaps in the difference in the fertility of the sea- 
sons. 

I cannot conclude without begging “ De Rohan's" 
pardon for the liberty I have taken with his article ; 
but as he appears to be a gentleman only desirous 
of arriving at the truth, that must be the excuse for 
my freedom, recommending him to try his next ex- 
periments in the open fields, and on exactly equal 
portions of land, as that is the only way to find the 
comparative amount of produce, and at the same 
time measuring or weighing his seed ; he will then 
arrive at correct conclusions. I am, sir, yeurs 
respectfully, R. C. Wbatherill. 

Halt Garth Farm , Kildale , Feb. 8, 1841. 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE FAR- 
MER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In your January number, page 13, is a 
letter from Mr. Addis Jackson, who is surprised at 
the small allowance ef bay considered sufficient for 
four cart-horses, per weex, by the Chartham Club ; 
and well he may be, with the little corn they add to 
it. I know not a subject more worthy of discussion 
by farmers* clubs, than the best and cheapest mode 
of keeping working horses, which, on arable 
land, is fully equal to the rent, and nearly equal to 
the labour. But correctness should of all things be 
attended to ; without it, what is the use of their 
decision — and surely our Chartham friends must be 
in error. 

We usually give our horses 2 bushels of oats, and 
2 1 trusses (541bs. each) of bay, per week ; but a 
winter or two back, having mucn very heavy carting, 
and long hours, from half-past six to five o'clock, I 
gave my horses half a bushel each, per day, of oats, 
and no bay, but barn chaff of oourse, ad libitum — 
and well they did on it ; they kept up their flesh, 
their coats shone, and not one out of a dozen was 
sick or sorry one day for months. A neighbour, 
whose horses are large, gives his three bushels of 
oats each, per week, and one truss of hay. Circum- 
stances and locality would of course guide a man in 
his choice of these very different plans — as, for 
instance, where bay is plentiful and cheap, the first 
would be preferred ; where it is scarce, and the 
cattle large, more corn and less hay is better. The 
comparison of expence stands thus, for three horses 


for a week : — £ s. d. 

6 bushels of oats at 28s. per qr 1 1 0 

7 J trusses of hay at 63s. per load 0 13 1J 

l 14 1} 

10 £ bushels of oats at 28s. per qr 1 16 9 

No hay 0 0 0 

1 16 9 

9 bushels of oats at 28s. per qr* 1 11 6 

3 trusses of hay at 63s. per load 0 5 3 


1 16 9 

Q2 
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In neither hare 1 charged the barn-chaff, and in the 
two latter plans of coarse much more of it would be 
consumed ; but it is not a very expensive article — and 
how much better would be their condition, and the 
dung they made, and how much more work would 
they do if required. 

For a whole year, I think the following a fairer 
calculation than that received from Cbartham.— ■ 
For four horses : — 

From Oct. 1st to June 15tb, each i. d. £ s. d. 
horse to have, per week 

2 bush, oats 7 0 

J bush, beans 2 6 

2 trusses hay 3 6 

96 4 0 

Not knowing what to say for barn- 

chaff, 1 put nil 00 0 0 0 

From June 15th to Oct. 1st, each 
horse to have, per week 

1 busb. oats 3 6 

1 peck beans 1 3 

14 5 0 

2 acres winter tares, grown on fallow 


for turnips, cost 21., allowance for 
turnips not being so good after 

them, 41 6 0 0 

1 acre second crop clover 2 10 0 

1 acre of after-grass to Oct. 1st. .... . 0 5 0 


Cost of food 119 4 0 

2 ploughmen by the year 1 Os. per week 52 0 0 

Blacksmith by contract 3 0 0 

Collar maker do 3 0 0 

Interest on capita], 4 horses at 25/., 
good second hand harness at 2/., 

108/. at 5 per cent 5 8 0 

Wear and tear ot horses Is. each per 

week 10 8 0 

Farrier 3 0 0 


Total £196 0 0 


Our totals do not vary much, but some of our 
items do considerably ; as certainly their allowance 
of corn and bay is not near enough for horses in full 
work. This 50/. per annum per horse sounds 
large ; but I do not believeitscan be done properly for 
less. Some feed with bran, thinking they then 
eat less hay and chaff ; but death from gripes is often 
caused by that, and their condition is very inferior. 

I apportion these four horses in two ploughs to 
do the work on 100 acres, arable turnip land (l-5th 
turnips) or 150 acres heavy (but two-horse plough- 
ing) land — which difference is caused by the fallows 
in one requiring to be finished by July 15, while the 
whole summer is allowed on the other. This is, 
supposing they never go off the farm, except with 
corn. Trusting the Chartham gentlemen will revise 
their decision, and that some experienced horse 
proprietor will show us a more economical system 
than mine, — I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

W. W. 


We learn from our correspondent “ Amicus, ” 
that excellent agricultural lectures, combined with 
geology and chemistry, are delivered at Aberdeen, 
and that they are well attended. This is an an- 
nouncement which will be hailed with gratification 
by our readers, as an additional effort in the ad- 
vancement of agricultural knowledge. 


THE TURNIP QUESTION. 

TO SIR JOHN M. TYLDEN. 

Sir, — Having answered your ell-long string of 
questions, you favour me with a modest additional 
inch, to which I shall now pay my respects ; — not 
from my having leisure to become a weekly corre- 
spondent, but from a willingness to lend my very 
limited support to any landowner wbo, like you, 
have the agricultural good of the country at heart — 
and who, like you, does not disdain to glean from 
the humblest sources whatever can, by more influen- 
tial means than appertain to my position, be espe- 
cially directed towards agricultural weal. 

It seems that we are agreed that England can be 
made to produce double the present yield of food. 
To put the proposition in fewer words, I would sav 
that the country is not half cultivated ; for wbicn 
there are many reasons, and I will, with your per- 
mission, notice two or three of them, in the hope of 
bringing out abler correspondents on the same 
subject. Landlords, as a body, do not often attend 
to the farming qualifications of an incoming tenant, 
but most times select from a host of applicants the 
apparently surest or most monied man, heedless 
whether the land be only “ half cultivated/’ or even 
run out , provided he is in punctual attendance on 
rent day. Others eagerly close with the applicant 
who offers a sum beyood the live-and-let-live rent ; 
but this endeavour to get blood out of a stone fre- 
quently meets with its own reward — that is, in get- 
ing no rent at all after the first few years. 

We all know of the competition that prevails 
whenever a tolerably good piece of land is to be let, 
and of the tendency of such competition to keep up 
rents : but with that I have now nothing to do. I 
will not ask if the landed interests be thereby per- 
manently benefitted. and will only ask whether the 
doubling of old England’s produce is facilitated by 
that competition! That is the only point I have 
just now to do. 

It will, perhaps, be said that landlords are not 
always competent judges in this case, and therefore 
leave such matters to their stewards. The answer 
to this would lead to a new question, which 1 shall 
dismiss by observing that the penny-wise system, 
which doles out a bare subsistence to stewards, never 
contemplates paying for responsibility ; consequently, 
landlords have no more right to expect to have the 
ablest or safest advisers, than they have to expect tbe 
first-rate legal or medical advice from unpaid, or un- 
repaid professional men. 

But the crowning bar to the fostering of skilful 
husbandry is the almost uniform excommunication 
of the luckless tenant, who dares think aloud and act 
upon political principles differing from those of bis 
landlord. As an applicant he gets no hearing, and 
if in possession be becomes a marked man, and is 
ousted at tbe first convenient opportunity to make 
room for some pliant successor, just knowing enough 
to keep tbe land “ half cultivated.” Cowpers, Rich- 
monds, Cokes, and Westerns are not sufficiently 
common. The landlords have an undoubted right 
to make the most of their patrimony, but if they 
exact tbe uttermost farthing of its fair value, they 
lose in one way what they gain in another. Their 
ancestors derived a legitimate influence from those 
kindly feelings, which flowed from generation to 
generation amongst the easy-rented yeomen of old. 
If modern landlords consent to receive the utmost 
value in cosh, then do they forfeit the claim to enthral 
their tenantry as to politics, unless indeed such 
landlords make a corresponding abatement in tbe 
yearly rent. 
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In addressing a landowner, I hare ventured 
to touch upon points most likely to escape the atten- 
tion of that class, when it is much occupied in par- 
rying the heavy blows aimed at agriculture from 
powerful combinations ; but I do think when tenants 
have an opportunity of speaking, they ought to be en- 
couraged to speak out, because many a good landlord 
occasionally errs from a want of the knowledge of 
the whole truth. Besides, no stone, little or big, 
should be left unturned in these times to keep toil- 
ing agriculture chin above water. 

I now proceed to answer your last questions: — 

1. I do consider that such crops are owing to ex- 
pensive cultivation, including, of course, the au- 
tumnal preparation, but I find that the increased ex- 
pense is more than proportionably repaid by the 
increased crop. 

2. I grow the best and heaviest crops of turnips 
on my sands, made good by sheep and high farming, 
and in laying on certain admixtures of different 
soils ; for instance, chalk, clay, marl, heavy land 
mould, &c. 

3. For answer to this, vide my letters dated 20th 
January, and 17th July, 1840, in the Mark Lane 
Express of that time. 

4. Answered in No. 2. 

My method of growing good crops of wheat on 
my ** burning sands/’ is as follows: — 

After turnips comes barley, then clover, then 
wheat, that is to say, when X do not cross tilth, which 
I frequently do. As a general rule, I plough the 
clover-ley as soon after harvest as possible, say 
about Michaelmas, in order that the land may settle 
down firm, to lessen labour by treading it by means 
of horses and sheep. As I can get upon these sands 
in almost all weathers, I prefer drilling in the wheat 
as late as December. I begin by barrowing and 
treading by sheep until the land becomes as firm as it 
can be made. Three bushels of seed per acre is then 
drilled in rows at nine inches apart, then harrowed 
lightly with a one-horse harrow, so as just to cover 
the seed. About the first or second week in March 
the small annuals , particularly the poppy, make their 
appearance; but these, in their infant state, are 
easily destroyed by repeated harrowings, on an even 
surface , if performed in dry weather. My work is 
then done until harvest time, except the cutting out 
of the thistles, which, however, have been almost 
extirpated on my land. I compress these light lands 
as much as I can with a heavy roller ; but compression 
is not the only principle adopted by this, and the 
admixture of soils. I have grown 8 qrs. of wheat pei 
acre where only 2 qrs. were previously grown, at a 
cost of 40s. an acre for summer weediogs, whereas 
now the expense of weeding may be rather under 
than over sixpence per acre. 

I must now take my leave, Sir John, and until I 
can find a pen that will go by steam, and by itself, I 
had better give my ramblesome goose-quill a holi- 
day, otherwise my mangle- wurzel concern may be 
sadly mangled, and my turnip turn up a blank. 

I am, Sir, your roost obedient humble servant, 

Wingham, Jan, 29th, Robert Matson. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir,—— As your columns have of late been much 
filled on the subject of turnip growing, and as many 
doubts must have arisen in the minds of your readers 
acquainted with the usual produce and cultivation of 
Swedish turnips, I am induced to make a few obser- 
vations on the subject, which, if you think worthy, 
you may introduce in your valuable journal. 


In the first place, I am one of those who think of- 
fering bets is not a mark of wisdom , and consequently 
accepting them must be better avoided. I have been 
a turnip grower for twenty years, but have never 
been so fortunate as to grow forty tons an acre, as 
stated by Mr. Matson, and I quite agree with your 
correspondent Rusticus, that a much greater weight 
may be grown per acre of Skirving’s than of Mat- 
son’s ; although the latter are a beautiful quality, 
they do not run to size, and are not calculated to 
produce a heavy crop. I have grown them on highly 
cultivated land together, and find a difference of 
from 4 to 5 tons per acre, the greatest weight 
being twenty-eight tons ; they are grown on the fiat, 
and area fine piece of Swedes. I am aware, errors 
are frequently made unintentionally, and however 
much one may be inclined to doubt the accuracy of 
Mr. Matson’s statement as to his growth of turnips, 
I was much more surprised at his following crops, 
namely, wheat, beans and wheat. I am not at the 
moment, able to put my hand no your paper con- 
taining the quantity grown per acre, but shall feel 
greatly obliged by your again stating it. 1 am glad 
to bear Mr. M. has so good a landlord, as he cer- 
tainly must be a first-rate farmer, and must have a 
good farm ; at the same time 1 think he ought to con- 
sider all tenants are not so blessed, and that perhaps 
other landlords may be led to think their lands pro- 
duce the same heavy crops ; at all events, I consi- 
der his statements calculated to do much injury, and 
certainly very little good. 

I am. Sir. yours respectfully, 

An Old Subscriber. 

Brown*s Hotel , Palace Yard , Jan . 28. 


Sir, — Although there may be some of your readers 
who think that the “ Turnip Question” has already 
occupied too much of your space, this will not be 
the opinion of those who are impressed with a true 
sense of the value of the turnip crop to the farmer. 
I venture to address you on the subject with a view 
to throw out a few bints which I hope may have the 
effect of calling into the field some gentlemen in this 
county whose experience will enable them to offer 
information of immense importance. I would, if it 
were necessary, apologise to these gentlemen, whose 
names I take the liberty of using, but I am quite 
sure they possess too much public spirit to demand 
or expect it. 

I begin, then, with John Parkinson, Esq., of Ley- 
Fields, who this year gained a prize for the best 
crop of turnips within a certain distance of Ollerton, 
and who has, for many years, been one of the most 
successful cultivators of the best kind of turnips in 
this well-cultivated district. Secondly — Richard 
Milward, Esq., of Hexgreave, — but I cannot stop, I 
find, particularly to remark on what has been done 
by all the superior cultivators of turnips in that part 
of Notts included in the circle extending ten or 
fifteen miles round Ollerton ; I must, therefore con- 
tent myself with expressing a hope that every indi- 
vidual amongst them who has any useful information 
to give, will come forward and cheerfully render it, 
for the benefit of his brother farmers ; for in this 
way, better than any other, may it be shown how, in 
any and every locality, the best crops and the best 
varieties may be grown. 

Much good may arise out of the discussion, if 
those who are in the several turnip districts the 
most successful growers will freely communicate their 
plans, and the results. 
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Some plan might he adopted by which the aggregate 
experience of all the best turnip growers would be brought 
together in one view. The idea of a prise essay at once 
presents itself, but does not seem so fitting as the 
delegation of some one or two individuals for the pur* 
pose would be, inasmuch as the time and energies 
of many different persons would be expended in a 
case where one or ttoo, if duly qualified, would do the 
work quite as well — what has been done resolving 
itself more Into a question of fact than of science. 

Nothing can be more perfectly clear, than that the 
same labour and expense may be bestowed on the same 
quality of land, by two different persons, and the 
result will be, that one shall have, in some cases, 10 
tons per acre more than the other from having a better 
variety. Again, it is very evident that the time of sow - 
tig is a vital question, and at present but imperfectly 
understood. It now varies in different neighbourhoods, 
as much as six weeks ; but how much of this discre- 
pancy arises from the non-adaptation of the kind to the 
particular locality , it is impossible, with our present 
information, to say. 

It is satisfactory to know, as this important question 
has been started, that it is in the right hands, if they will 
but do justice to it. If the idea which I have suggested 
should be taken up, I should think that the fifty Far- 
mers' Clubs which are established in the kingdom, 
would readily subscribe their two to five pounds each 
for such an object. 

It is not possible to withhold an expression of regret 
and surprise when exaggerated statements are put 
forth, as they do not tend to elioit truth when brought 
to the test of a sober examination ; it is to be hoped, 
however, that they will not be allowed to enter into this 
question. 

Mr. Matson must be a fortunate man in having such 
a supply of manure I I can tell him of a friend of 
mine, Mr. Sharpe, of Scarthing Moor, near Tuxford, 
who has grown fine turnips this year on land which 
was originally hardly worth half a crown an acre, with- 
out any fold-yard manure . I hope that Mr. Sharpe 
will send you a particular history of his crop. I am 
yours truly, J. West. 

CeUingnam , Jan . 22. 


Sin,— Finding by the editorial artiol© of the Mark 
Lane Express of the 18th Jan. inst., that you are 
desirous of obtaining evidence, and every informa- 
tion aa to the Turnip question , and that you not only 
encourage the farmers of England and Scotland in 
particular to come forward with evidence on the 
subject, but taunt them with •* having maintained a 
dogged silence," now I do not see why the Green 
Isle should be excluded from the competition, al- 
though behind hand (as it must be admitted) in 
agricultural improvement ; but the day is not far 
distant, when Ireland will take her plaoe in agricul- 
tural science, and I hope I may not be accused with 
the too sanguine temperament of my oountrymen, 
when I assert than the dawn of a glorious sunshine, 
(such as Scotland witnessed about forty years ago) 
has more than already commenced with ua. 

But to return to the question in support of Mr. 
Matson's assertion, that he has grown forty tons of 
Swede turnip to the acre, I am humbly of opinion 
that it is quite possible for him to do so, aa I have 
lately ascertained that I have myself grown forty- one 
ton ( topped and tailed ) on the Irish acre , in a soil 
only of moderate quality for the growth of turnip, 
and only moderately manured, and under the disad- 
vantage of tbe bulbs being coarse and ill-shaped from 
the quality of the seed ; and I am pretty sure, had 1 
procured Mr. Skirving's or Mr. Matson's improved 
purple variety, that it alone would have gone a good 
way towards making up the difference, besides what 


could have been effected by additional manure, a 
more suited soil, &e. I therefore hope, and indeed 
have no donbt, Mr. Matson will succeed in bia chal- 
lenge and undertaking, and am. Sir, 

Your moat obedient servant, 

Jos sra Lambert. 

Brookhill , Claremont s, County Mayo, Ireland. 


Sir, — I have observed in your valuable paper, a 
great deal has been written under tbe bead of “ the 
Turnip Question." 1 beg to remark on that most 
useful root, the Swede turnip, it must be obvious 
to every person, that good land, well cultivated, will 
grow a good sort of Swede to its best perfection, but 
a bad one will, by tbe same means, be forced into its 
worst character ; it therefore proves tbe necessity of 
obtaining a good, but hardy, useful sort of Swede — 
not too tender in its nature, or the most handsome, 
as I have seen some. 1 have had some considerable 
experience in tbe saving of seeds of many kinds, 
and I am satisfied that as, by neglect, tbe sort will 
degenerate, also by taking the utmost pains, tbe 
sort will become very handsome,— scarce any top, 
with a small tap root, similar to a aix week's turnip, 
and less hardy than the Swede— and that by judicious 
saving between tbe two extremes mav be attained, 
the hardiness of the Swede being one of its most 
desirable objects. I have seen tbe weight of Mr. 
Deacon Skirving's sort, and some of Mr. Matson's, 
as grown by that gentleman, in Kent ; I cannot find 
any that have, this season, attained the weight (in 50 
turnips) that Joslin's improved sort of Swede have; 
they were grown by Mr. R. Pocock, of Hedges 
Farm, near St. Alban's, who kindly allowed me to 
take fifty of them to tbe following show ; and I must 
remark, that some of tbe most influential farmers of 
this neighbourhood have been looking to your paper 
for an impartial statement of the result of the late 
Tring Turnip Show. The following you may rely 
upon as being correct : — 

Mr. Houghton’s 50 Swedes, 35 libs. 


Do. 

do., 

33llb*. 

Do. 

do., 

284lbs. 

. Do. 

do.. 

24*lbs. 

Mr. Hart’s 

do., 

405Jlb«. 


Mr. Thomas Woodman's do., ?691bs. 

Mr. Little's do., S4l£lbs. 

Mr. J. Woodman's do., 258lbs. 

Mr. Deacon Skirving’s aort, 33 libs. 

Mr. R. Pocook's Josling's improved, 4291bs. 

Mr. Matson's, (8 of his largest weighed 58lba.,) 50 
of that size would weigh 362 J lbs. 

Mr. Brown showed 50, which weighed 496 lbs. ; 
they, when rejected, being a bad sort of white- 
fleshed Swede. 

If this would not take up too much apace in your 
columns, tbe insertion of it would muob oblige yonr 
bumble servant, 

R. Josijno, seedsman, St. Alban's. 
February 4th . 


Sir, — I am a constant reader of yonr Intelligent 
paper, and seeing of late many remarks on the culture 
and produce of the Swedish turnip in England, I 
had the curiosity to try the weight per imperial 
acre of three fields, containing together upwards 
of ninety acres, all sown with purple tup Swedes, 
and I beg leave to state the result as under, vis. : — 
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First field sown 15th May last, per im- 
perial acre 35 tons* 

Second field, sown fVom 20th to 25th 

May, per ditto 29$ do. 

Third field, sown first week in June . . 28 1 do. 


Tops, roots, and clay, cleanly taken off. I may add, 
that I had my seed from Messrs. Lawson and Sons 
of Edinburgh. 

A worthy neighbour sent me a return of his crop 
at 32 tons per imperial acre. All the above were 
grown on drills 27 inches apart. 

You are at liberty to use the above facts as you 
may think proper. An Irish Farmer. 


Sir, — I have, for a considerable time, been watch- 
ing the correspondence in your valuable journal on 
the growth of roots, and have been much surprised 
at the statements made by Mr. Matson and others, 
being able to grow so much weight per acre. 

In your postscript, January 18th, you po earnestly 
seek discussion, the good results of which I so fully 
believe in, being myself a member of the North 
Walsham Farmers’ Club, a meeting of which, held 
December 10th, it was proposed to ascertain the 
greatest weight of Swedish turnips per acre, grown 
on 27 inch, and 24 inch ridges, and 18 inch flat 
work*. Should you consider the result worthy a 
place in your columns, I beg of you to insert it. 

I ought, perhaps, to attempt a description of the 
■oil and tillage, although I fear it will be an im- 
perfect one. The soil on which I made the 'trial is 
deep mixed loam, not wet to require draining, and 
never scalds, naturally kind for turnips, grows good 
wheat, clover, and barley. Having five times 
ploughed, and thoroughly pulverized by scarifying, 
harrowing, and rolling, the seed was drilled, June 
12th, having set on about 20 tons per acre of manure 
made from bullocks, fed on turnips and oilcake. 
As soon as possible after the turnips were up, the 
horse-hoe was carefully used, then hand-hoed with 
eight inch hoes three times, and slightly moulded 
up in August. The result was as follows : — 




Tons. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

ibs. 

On 24 inebes.. . 

... 18 

8 

2 

8 

On 27 

do. . . . 

... 16 

2 

3 

12 

Flat 18 

do. ... 

... 15 

10 

0 

0 


I must confess myself to have been miserably dis- 
appointed at the general weight, although I believe 
our turnips to be considerably under an average 
crop. I should not have been so particular in the 
detail as to tillage, but to prove they were not 
much neglected ; the weight proving I have much 
to learn and nothing to teach others. 

Mr. Matson, in answer to Sir John Maxwell 
Tylden’s 4th question, states, he applies upwards of 
40 tons of well fermented manure per acre. I am at 
a loss to know how so much manure could be found 
for turnips, as if cither one-fourth or fifth of his 
farm be sown with turnips manured at that rate, it 
must consume all that can be made ; and it is a 
mystery to me, after applying such quantity, that it 
should be necessary to consume half the crop on 
the land. As it is desirable to produce something 
more than twenty shillings for a pound expended, I 
think Mr. Matson should have given the expense at 
which he grows his turnips. It may be his object 
to excel in growing them at the ioss of his other 
crops; I calculate that much is to be done by 


• The otyect being to ascertain the best width, or if ridgo 
or flat work produced most weight. 


change of seed. I have already procured some of 
Mr. Skirving’s, and should feel much obliged if 
Mr. Matson would forward me a peck of his ; and I 
will remit the money to any place named by him, 
and he may depend they shall have a fair trial. 
I am, yours respectfully, Georgb Gower. 
Dilham , near Worsted , Norfolk , Feb. 1, 1841. 

p. g. — I am not vain enough to suppose that 
much information is conveyed in the above remarks, 
and shall leave you to decide if they are worthy a 
place in your paper ; but I feel certain their con- 
veying to you the information that a Farmers* Club 
has been established at North Walsham, under very 
promising prospects of success, which already 
numbers more than 50 members of the principal 
gentry J yeomen, and farmers in the district, will be 
sufficient excuse for troubling you with this. 


Sir, — in consequence of a former letter that I 
wrote to you relative to the growth of Swedish 
turnips, and the weight per acre I had grown here, 

I have had several letters requesting me to state the 
method adopted by me in obtaining what the ap- 
plicants call " enormous crops." I am always glad 
to give any information I am possessed of, for the 
benefit of agriculturists ; and in reply, therefore, to 
the different querie pot to me, I may state generally, 
that the field from which I bad upwards of forty 
three tons of Swedish turnips per statute acre, in 
1840, is what I call a clayey loam, with a retentive 
subsoil. It was drained with tiles some years ago 
effectually, by cutting the drains, not more than 
from five to six yards apart. In 1839 it was broken 
up from pasture for ohta ; the crop was good, and so 
soon as the oats weie cut and removed from the 
field, I had the stubble skim-ploughed, say from 
three to four inches deep, and in that state I allowed 
the field to remain a month or five weeks, and then 
I bad it ploughed from sixteen to eighteen inches 
deep with Smith’s subsoil-plough. After this 
operation, the field was not more disturbed until 
the spring of 1840, when I bad it harrowed so soon 
as it was sufficiently dry. Between the end of 
March and the third week of Msy, I had it ploughed 
and harrowed three different times. From the 
subsoil- ploughing in the autumn, the ground was 
very mellow in the spring ; and after it was three 
different times ploughed and harrowed, the soil was 
very fine. The next operation was forming the 
drius, which were about thirty inches apart. While 
this was going on, I had the dung in a moist state 
carted out and spread in the hollow between tbedrills, 
with aome bone-dust sown over it, and covered in 
immediately (to prevent evaporation ) by having the 
drills split ont over them. The quantity of dung 
per statute acre applied, was about from twenty-six 
to twenty- eight tons, and over this dung I had sown 
with the hand, about half a ton of the best raw bone- 
dust per statute acre. After the dung and bone-dust 
were covered in, ssy about from two to three 
inches from the surface, by the splitting of the drills, 
I immediately, while the dung and ground wore moist, 
had the seed sown by a machine, at the rate of about 
three pounds weight per statute acre, taking care 
that it was deposited tn the dung ; and thus by being 
so deposited, it vegetated immediately, and grew out 
of the way of the fly in course of eight or ten days. 
The moisture of the dung and soil, and the heat oc- 
casioned by their admixture with the bone-dust, 
forced the plants for the first fortnight the same as 
they had been in a hot-bed— at the eod of this period 
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the plant! were almost ready for singling out, which 
as soon as they would bear the operation, I had 
done with the band lioe from fourteen to sixteen 
inches apart. The above is the method that I hare 
adopted at this place for these last eighteen years, 
and I hare never once missed a crop ; and I believe 
the lightest crop I hare ever bad during that period 
has exceeded thirty* six tons per statute acre. I 
nerer sow later than the last week in May. If 
weight of crop is wanted, it is absolutely necessary to 
sow in May. As I stated in my former letter, I 
hare always had the seed from Mr. Skirting, of 
Liverpool ; and I consider the turnip growers in 
England more indebted to that geutleman than to 
any other individual, for the improved species of 
Swedish turnip which have for a number of years 
been known and successfully cultivated in this 
neighbourhood. I am satisfied that I should not 
have had more than two-thirds the weight of crop, 
had I trusted to the seed which is generally sold to 
the poor farmer , as the improved Swede ! ! I ought 
to have stated that the turnips were twice horse-hoed, 
and once hand-hoed after singling. I bad last 
season, all the crop removed from the ground by the 
latter end of October, and had the whole ground 
ploughed and sown with wheat during the first week 
of November. Until the estate agents in England 
are capable of acting as tutors to the tenantry and 
able counsellors to the landlords, we never can 
progress rapidly in agricultural improvements. 
Leases of fifteen or twenty-one years are also 
neeessary for the prosperity of the landed proprietors, 
as well as for that of their tenantry. 

Alexander Ogilvik. 

Mere, near Knutsford, Feb . 6. 


A Correspondent of the Mark Lane Express doubts 
t*ben from the Wexford Independent , that 
Mr. Cline, of Belvien, had 30 acres of turnips last sea- 
son, of the average produce of 50 tons to the acre— say- 
ing that u cows afar off have long horns." I have the 
honour of knowing the gentleman who conducts the 
Wexford Independent , and I am sure he would not state 
what he did not believe to be a fact. But English far- 
mers may not be aware, that our Irish acre is one-third 
more than their English statute acre. Many of them 
d ®obt Mr. Matson’s statement, that he grew 45 tons to 
the English acre, on which the discussion on “ the tur- 
nip question, ” in the Mark Lane Express arose. In 
corroboration of the statement in the Wexford Inde- 
pendent on the subject of Mr. Cliffe's turnips, I have 
the authority of Mr. Ryan, of Kilfera, near Kilkenny, 
ror stating that he got a surveyor to measure an acre of 
his Swedes of the average quality of the field, and this 
•care produced last November 50 tons,2 cwt. Now what 
will me correspondent of the Mark Lane Express say 
to this statement, which can be verified on the most re- 
spectable testimony 1 Will he say “ that cows afar 
off have long horns ?" However, as truth and not de- 
ception, is our object, it may be necessary to state, 
that our plantation acre contains 160 perches of 49 
square yards to the perch, while the English statute 
acre contains only the same number of perches at 301 
square yards to the perch. The soil is gravelly calca- 
reous (limestone travel). Mr. Ryan did not cultivate 
his turnips with the view of obtaining any prixe ; he 
cultivated them in the usual way. The land had grown 
ley oats the previous year ; it was manured with dung, 
for the turnips were sown in drills 27 inches asunder, 
^ May, and thinned at 10 or 12 inches 

wart. The land is now sown with drilled Wheat, 
pe turnip seed was bought of Skirving, of Liverpool. 
So much for the " turnip question," which I hope to 
find revived next season. M. Dwyer. 

Barrowmount, Jan. 30. 


Sir, — I consider it a great privilege, and calcu- 
lated to improve the system of agriculture in various 
parts of the kingdom, to be permitted, through your 
widely-circulated journal, to give publicity to any 
experiments which we have tried, and to ask ques- 
tions from your more experienced correspondents. 
Nothing can be more interesting than eliciting in- 
formation upon the turnip question, the foundation 
crop of all others. But such over-statements as 
Mr. Matson’s — I quite agree with ** An Old Sub- 
scriber" — is calculated to do much harm. Let every 
man, when he states what he grows, mention the 
number of acres, and the expense of his crop. I 
can make a hotbed and grow cucumbers, and sell 
them at a price which would realize a large sum per 
acre ; but where on a farm could I raise or procure 
a sufficient quantity of manure to do it? Mr. Mat- 
son can put nearly all bis manure upon a few acres, 
and raise great crops of turnips; but where would 
his average be upon a farm of 700 or 800 acres? I 
saw in Oxfordshire, last summer, some striking ex- 
periments : the land wss very poor — of what is 
called a dead, or foxy earth. The turnips were all 
sown the same day upon the ridge system ; at first 
they used pig manure, then rich horse manure, then 
bone-dust and ashes (I do not recollect the exact 
proportions), and afterwards put, with every large 
shovel-full of ashes aud bone-dust, a double band-full, 
first of aaltpetre, then of soda ; the biggest turnips 
would, with their leaves, cover a space about the 
size of the crown of a bat ; there was no difference 
between the soda and saltpetre ; but tbeso were much 
the strongest and the largest turnips, whereas those 
with ashes and bone-dust alone were unhealthy- 
looking, and not bigger than a crown-piece ; next 
to the soda and saltpetre came the pig manure, 
nearly as large, but not so healthy-leoking ; those 
with horse manure less so. I could easily ascertain 
the after-growth, if required, but this is satisfactory 
as far as it goes. But perhaps on other soils the 
result might be very different. Believe me, 

Your’s, very truly, 

T. B. Browne. 


ON THE USE OF LIME AND SALT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — As I intend, when the spring season for 
sowing arrives, to try the effect of lime and salt 
upon a field of eight acres, which has hitherto defied 
all my efforts to procures good crop, in consequence 
of the wire worm having devouredjt— I shall feel 
obliged by being informed in your March number, 
whether drilling the lime and salt with the oats is 
likely to be injurious to the seed, either in germinat- 
ing or in its after growth ? I am somewhat afraid 
that ao large a quantity as fifty bushels per acre of 
this manure, one-third of which is salt, may bsvea 
serious effect upon the young oats, from coming so 
directly in contact with them- I shall feel much 
obliged to you, Mr. Editor, to obtain for me an an- 
swer to the above enquiry in your next month's 
number ; and should this meet the eye of C. W. 
Johnson, Esq., or any other intelligent reader of your 
most valuable Magazine, I trust they will favour me 
with their opinion upon the subject 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Feb. 10th , 1841. Enquirer. 

P-S. — Where can any printed explanation of the 
system of suspension bridge building, discovered by 
Mr. Dredge, be obtained (as mentioned by Lord 
Western in this month’s msgesine, page 1S5) ? 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS RE- 
LATING TO THE AGRICUL- 
TURE OF CHESHIRE, 1838. 

Q. Is the agriculture better or worse than that 
of other counties, such as Yorkshire or the Eastern 
counties ? 

A. Much worse; owing partly to the tenants be- 
ing more ignorant and more, as it were (from want 
of leases) in a state of vassalage, and partly owing 
to the landed proprietors not wishing to have Gen- 
tlemen Farmers on their estates, (many of them 
persisting in the worse than antiquated notion that 
their religious creed must be the true test of their 
agricultural knowledge) and partly to most of the 
persons having the charge of landed property in this 
county, being incompetent to judge what sort of 
management is best for the ultimate and permanent 
benefit of the estates. Schools where a liberal edu- 
cation, including physical and moral, as well as 
intellectual , [for the agricultural population are 
much wanted, and until these are supplied, the 
agriculturists never will be what they ought to be 
in point of intelligence. 

Q. What is the usual management of heavy soils 
fit for Wheat and Beans ? 

A. Summer fallow from Ley, Wheat second year 
without any manure, Oats third year, Summer 
fallow the fourth year, Wheat fifth year, Oats with 
grass and clover seeds sixth year, Hay seventh year, 
afterwards pasture until the ground has so long 
rested as to be considered able to bear another such 
rotation ! 

Q . What for Turnip land ? 

A. Similar to No. 2, except substituting Pota- 
toes or Turnips, or some such fallow crop for a 
naked fallow. 

Q. How often do naked fallows recur ? 

A. Answered in No. 2. 

Q. How many times are they ploughed ? 

A. Sometimes four, five, or six times, according 
to circumstances ; but, generally speaking, the last 
two ploughings are so late in the season, say the 
end of August or September, that they are of little 
effect in either cleansing or mellowing the ground. 

Q. Is the long fallow for Barley, including two 
Winters, ever introduced? 

A. Never practised in this county. 

Q. What kinds of Ploughs are generally used ? 

A, Generally the common Cheshire plough, but 
many of the better farmers are now adopting the 
Scotch iron swing plough. 

Q. How many horses to each ? 

A. Often three or four in a trip, i. e., one before 
the other ; but such fanners as have adopted the 
Scotch swing plough, now plough with two horses 
abreast. 

Q. Are Oxen much used for the plough ? 

A. Never. 

Q. How are they yoked ? 

A, Answered by No. 9. 

Qm Do they harrow the land very fine before and 
after sowing? 

Am Generally speaking moderately fine, but not 
too much so. 

Q. Is the drill husbandry in use for green crops — 
are they horse-hoed ? 

A, Amongst the better farmers, such as have 
adopted the iron plough, the drill husbandry for 
green crops is beginning to be practised on a small 
scale. 

Qm What is the average quantity of Wheat per 


acre sown, and what reaped on land of moderate 
fertility ? 

A. About two bushels (of 701bs. to the bushel) 
sown on a statute acre, and amongst the ordinary 
class of farmers about eighteen or twenty bushels 
such weight of produce is considered a good crop ! 
Amongst the best farmers (owing to superior ma- 
nagement) thirty-five or forty bushels is considered 
to be only a fair average crop. 

Q. What is the rent (rates and tithes included) of 
such land ? 

A. These vary from 30s. to 43s. per statute acre, 
according to circumstances, and the distance from 
a town, the facility of getting manure, &c. The 
tithe everywhere is hated, and is a great drawback 
to improvements in agricidture. 

Q. Is much clover sown, or other artificial 
grasses? 

A . Much more than formerly, but still amongst 
most farmers the practice of sowing hay -seeds, full 
of all sorts of bad seeds , is but too prevalent. 

Q. "When grass land is broken up, is it usually 
fallowed the second year ? 

A. Usually fallowed the first year, except by 
good farmers (who are but few in number) who lay 
their land down to grass in good heart, i. e., full of 
manure. They have generally Oats the first year 
of breaking up, and green crop in drill the second 
year, the third year Wheat sown with perennial 
Rye-grass and Cloverseeds, in the fourth year hay, 
fifth year pasture, &c. 

Q. When land is laid down, is it clean and in 
good heart ? 

A, This is answered in No. 2 ; such a system as 
is there stated, land cannot be laid down in good 
heart — it must be what the farmers call “ in land- 
lord's condition .” 

Q. How many white crops succeed each other 
on newly broken up grass laud ? 

A. This is answered in No. 2. 

Q. Are Beans generally cultivated? 

A, Very few are cultivated. 

Q. Are they drilled or dibbled, and at what dis- 
tance? 

A, Generally dibbled, what are sown. 

Qm How many times horse-hoed or hand-hoed ? 

A, Perhaps once hand-hoed, but often never 
touched after being sown. 

Qm Are Turnips raised in rows or broadcast ? 

A. Generally speaking broadcast by the common 
farmers, but the best fanners now sow them in rows 
of about 27 to 30 inches apart. 

Q. Are they fed off by sheep, or drawn for the 
cattle? 

A, Almost never fed off by sheep, generally 
drawn for cattle. 

Q. Are there any late improvements in the dairy, 
or breed of Cows ? 

A, The breed of Cows is much improved within 
these last ten years ; the short-horn Durham, or a 
cross of the short-horn, is now preferred almost 
everywhere in the county. 

Qm What is the average produce of a Cow in But- 
ter or Cheese ? 

A, About 3001bs. of Cheese, or about 1801bs. of 
Butter. 

Qm What is the rent of good grass land ? 

A, This varies from 35s. to 100s. per statute 
acre. 

Q. Are many Sheep kept, and what bleed? 

A, Very few Sheep are kept, and what are kept 
are generally Cheviot, or a cross between the Cheviot 
and Leicester, or South Down. 
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Q. Ia there a spirit of improvement in any but 
the Gentlemen of property ? 

A. The aplrit of improvement seems to be nearly 
as slow amongst most Gentlemen of landed property, 
as amongst the tenantry of the county ; perhaps 
partly owing to the want of fluids, but more, I 
should imagine, from the want of respectable and 
experienced men, in whom they can place unlimited 
confidence, to manage the whole detail of the various 
departments of their landed estates. It cannot be 
expected that improvements should be judiciously 
made by men who (whatever their talents in their 
own profession may be) are practising as lawyers, 
or by men taken from some menial office, such as 
an old Groom , a butler, or gardener, and placed at 
the head of all the departments. It might as well 
be expected that the v whole of a large and compli- 
cated building is to be properly and economically 
built by a common bricksetter or stone-mason, or 
that any piece of complicated machinery is to be 
constructed and worked by any common blacksmith, 
who might be able with much labour to make one 
or more of the simplest wheels, as that the manage- 
ment and improvement of an extensive landed estate 
is to be conducted by any others than men educated 
for the business, and capable of seeing at one glance 
whether the whole of the complicated machinery 
is working well or not. Merchants and manufac- 
turers, who arc men of business themselves, always 
take care to have proper persons to conduct their 
business, however high the remuneration may be 
for their services. I may add that were two or three 
hundred respectable estate agents who have been 
liberally educated, and in every way properly 
trained to the profession, placed on two or three 
hundred of the best estates in England, they would 
do ten times more for the improvement of agri- 
culture, during these next ten years, than all the 
agricultural societies that now are or may be esta- 
blished in the kingdom, or the united wisdom of 
both Houses of Parliament could accomplish for 
these next fifty years. If such persons were to 
be appointed the responsible managers of all lands 
belonging to the Crown, I should think that their 
present revenue would be at least quadrupled in less 
than twenty years ; and if such gentlemen were to 
be appointed by the Government, or by the Lord 
Chancellor, inspectors over all the landed estates 
under the control of the Court of Chancery, and 
report annually to his lordship, as to the condition 
of the lands, and necessary repair of the buildings, 
&c., they would be the means of preventing much 
serious waste on such estates, and consequent loss 
and misery to many of those who afterwards may 
possess them. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAR- 
MER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— Many old Farmer, in this part, are in tbe 
habit of laying manure on stubble, and then plough- 
ing the land once over in December, or the begin- 
ning of January, and letting it lay until spring, for 
Swede turnips. It is then worked, and manure put 
into the rows in the usual way. Should any of your 
correspondents have the goodness to make any re- 
marks respecting the first manuring, it would greatly 
oblige, sir, with great respect, your constant reader, 
Feb. 1841. Yorkshire. 


ON DRAINING. 

Sir,— -In tbe Mark Lane Express of the 18th of 
J anuary, I observed a letter on Draining, signed 
.“John W reford .Broughton House, Kent,” regarding 
which, if you will grant me permission, I beg, 
through the medium of your paper, to offer a few 
remarks, being fully convinced that it ia of great 
consequence that a proper mode of draining should 
be. nursued — at tbe same time cordially concurring 
with your correspondent, “ that, when it is ju- 
diciously done, no outlay of capital can be more ad- 
vantageously made.” I trust, therefore, tbst any 
observations I may make, will be looked upon as of- 
fered with a view to discover, if possible, the proper 
mode. 

Mr. Wreford observes, that the right method of 
draining a field, “is to observe where tbe highest 
part of the field or piece of land ia situated, and cut 
your drains as nearly across that part of it as will 
admit of a drop, in every rod, of about two inches 
and then mentions, that the main drain should be 
made directly up and down the declivity, stating, at 
the same time, that he has pursued this plan with 
great success for at least forty years. I should like, 
however, to know whether or not this system of 
cross-draining has been followed by your correspon- 
dent on a variety of soils, or has been confined to 
land with a subsoil of chalk, of which description I 
am aware there is a great abundance in Kent. If it 
has been confined to that kind of soil, Mr. Wreford 
may be quite right. I can say nothing to the con- 
trary, never having had any experience in that de- 
scription of soil ; hut that the cross system of drain- 
ing is preferable, or at all equal to the upright sys- 
tem upon a great majority of aoils — indeed, on any 
with which I am acquainted, — is decidedly contrary 
to my experience ; — of which I maybe allowed to 
have considerable — when I mention the fact, tbst 
for fourteen years I hive been draining on a great 
variety of soils, and in different parts of the country ; 
and that within the last four years, I have put into 
my farm nearly 100 miles of drsin with perfect suc- 
cess. If vour correspondent was right in the sup- 
position that water has passed down tbe hills for 
ages in veins and fissures, then his method of cross- 
draining might be correct ; but the reverse I find to 
be tbe case in all the substrata of this pert of the 
country, which generally consist of alternate layers 
of loose and of retentive soils, lying in nearly m hori- 
zontal direction, from between which tbe water ooa* 
•equentlv oozes in lines crossing tbe face of the 
field, so that by laying off the drains in a vertical 
direction, the cliffereot strata are infallibly cut acroes 
at right angles. 

But whatever may be the cause of the superiority 
of upright over cross drains, of this I am convinced, 
—land is much more effectually and permanently 
drained by the upright mode than any other ; and I 
can assure your correspondent that all my fialds 
drained on tbe one plan, are decidedly drier than 
those drained on tbe other. 

Mr. Wreford, also, I think is in error when he re- 
commends tbe drains to be filled within eight mokes 
of tbe top, as I conceive that they never ought to be 
filled nearer the surface than fourteen inches, for tbe 
purpose of permitting tbe subsoil plough to work — 
an implement which I conceive ought to be used 
on all thorough drained land ; and which, were it , 
done so, I am convinced, would assist greatly in 
making tbe land of this country produce double whtt 
it does at present. 

1 am, Sir, vour most obedient servant, 1 

A Farmer North er the Tweed. I 
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LONDON SUPPLIES OF WHEAT, 
AND AVERAGE PRICES. 

The following document was, on Friday, laid on the 
table of the Houae of Lords : — 

A Return of the Quantities of Wheat as purchased 
in the Market ot London ; with the Average Price 
thereof for each Week during the months of July, 
August, and September, in the Years 1820, 1830, and 
1840. as returned to the Inspector of Corn Returns. 


Weeks ended. 

Qrs. 

Average. 

Weeks ended. 

Qrs. 

Avrg. 

1830 : 


s. 

d. 

1830 cont. 


s. 

d. 

1st July .. 

4028 

73 

1 

13th Aug. .. 

3554 

74 

7 

8th — 

6835 

74 

4 

20th — .. 

3255 

72 

1 

15th — .. 

5408 

74 

9 

27th — . . 

3023 

71 

10 

22nd — .. 

5033 

78 

6 

3rd Sept. . . 

2478 

07 

0 

29th — .. 

0706 

79 

0 

10th — . . 

3888 

04 

9 

5th Aug. .. 

8065 

80 

3 

17th — .. 

5290 

00 

0 

12th — .. 

4844 

79 

5 

24th — .. 

3420 

01 

4 

19th — .. 

5860 

79 

2 

1840: 




26th — .. 

6322 

77 

0 

3rd July .. 

8813 

73 

11 

2nd Sept. . . 

6202 

76 

9 

10th — .. 

0652 

74 

0 

9th — 

3852 

74 

8 

17th — .. 

0508 

75 

8 

10th — .. 

1851 

72 

3 

24th — . . 

11235 

70 

4 

23 rd — .. 

0450 

71 

1 

31st — .. 

14008 

80 

5 

30th — .. 

6043 

00 

1 

7 tl» Aug. .. 

10500 

80 

2 

1830: 




14th — .. 

12613 

78 

5 

2nd July . . 

4107 

72 

7 

21st — .. 

15703 

78 

10 

9th — .. 

6342 

72 

2 

28th — .. 

15437 

79 

6 

16th — .. 

4212 

72 

3 

4th Sept. . . 

8000 

74 

7 

23rd — .. 

3038 

74 

9 

11th — .. 

5097 

08 

8 

30th — .. 

5158 

70 

0 

18th — .. 

4020 

08 

1 

6th Aug. .. 

3007 

70 

0 

25th — .. 

5010 

06 

1 


Wm. Jacob, Comptroller of Corn Returns. 
Corn Department, Board of Trade, Feb. 8, 1841. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

We have delayed our annual circular later than usual, 
hoping to be able to furnish our statistical information 
complete to the end of the year, but we are sorry to 
say we have not succeeded. In adverting to the state 
of the corn trade during the past year, we have to 
notice a considerable reduction, considering the very 
superior Quality of this year's growth, in the value of 
most kinds of grain, as compared with the correspond* 
log period in 1840 ; the average prices of the kingdom 
being respectively as follows:— 

1st month, 1810.— Wheat, 65s. 5d. ; Barley, 39s. 2d. ; 
Bernes, 40s. 4d.; Peas, 40s. Id.; Rye, 37s, lid. ; 
Oats, 23s. lOd. 

1st month, 1841.— Wheat, 6ls. 8d. 5 Barley, 33s. 2d. ; 
Beans, 40s. ; Peas, 39s. lid.: Rye, 33s. lid. ; Oats, 
21s. 7d. 

A variety of circumstances have contributed to this 
result, especially as regards Wheat. The estimated 
quantitv of free Wheat and Flour, at the commence- 
ment of last year, was 550,000 quarters, and there was 
catered for home consumption during the year 2,463,013 
quarters, making a total of 3.013,013 quarters. The 
stock at the end of 1840 is supposed not to have ex- 
ceeded 450,000 quarters, leaving 2,563,013 quarters 
ms the quantity gone into consumption in addition to 
oar growth. The state of our monetary affairs, and 
the failure of one or two considerable speculators in 
groin, within the last few months, has probably caused 
more of the Foreign Wheat to be pressed on the mar- 
ket than would otherwise have been the case. The 
crop of 1840, there is reason to believe, proves to be 
more nearly an average one than, considering the very 
ungenial weather during part of last summer, might 
have been expected, especially in most of the eastern, 
midland, and western districts of ths kingdom. Neither 
the stocks of free Foreign Wheat, or of those in the 
hands of the farmers, however, make it probable that 
we shall have a low range of prices during the present 
year; but whether they may be at all equal to 1840, 
will in a great degree depend npon how far onr absurd 
legislation— directly tending, as it most powerfully 
docs, to deprive the labouring population of a profitable 
application of their iudustry, and consequently their 


means of a comfortable subsistence— may force them 
to the use of cheaper food, such as Potatoes, &c., as a 
substitute for bread. Should the consumption of 
Wheat still keep pace with the increase of our popu- 
lation, as it doubtless would under a system of free 
trade, we may expect a considerable advance before 
next harvest. There is one feature in the imports of 
Wheat to which we alluded in our circular of last year, 
that we think has not been sufficiently considered by 
those who have tnrned their attention to onr probable 
future demand for Wheat from Foreign countries. In 
the year 1833 the export of Wheat and Flour from Ire- 
land reached Its maximum, and amounted to 541,475 
quarters of Wheat, and 1,059,587 cwts. of Flour. 
Since that period it has gradually and uniformly de- 
creased, and last year was only 59,522 quarters of 
Wheat, and 180,476 cwts. of Flour, to the 5th of 10th 
month ; while during the same period nearly doable 
that quantity was imported into Ireland from English 
or Foreign ports. This is a gratifying indication of the 
improving condition of the people of that part of the 
British Empire ; but it deprives England of two or 
three weeks' consumption, while her population is in- 
creasing at a rate without any former parallel. It is 
obvious, therefore, that a very large annual supply of 
Wheat will in future be required, unless the deficiency 
is met by the increased breadth of land sown with 
Wheat, by the improvements in agriculture, by which 
a larger quantity per acre is produced, or by the in- 
creased poverty of the people, aad the enhanced price 
checking the consumption. The extent of the opera- 
iotn of either of these causes upon our supply and de- 
mand, of course it is impossible correctly to estimate. 

The duties on Foreign Wheat have fluctuated during 
last year from 2s. 8d. per quarter to 27s. 8d., while 
the average duty paid on the whole that has been libe- 
rated for home consumption is 7s. 2d. per qr. It will 
be seen from the annexed, that the price of Wheat in 
some of the Foreigu Ports, at compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, is very much 
reduced ; this, however, has not vet led to much specu- 
lation, though a few purchases, chiefly oa Irish account, 
for spring shipment, have been made. Our stocks of 
free Wheat (mostly of secondary quality) in Gloucester 
are 19 t 570 quarters;— 9.370 of Odessa and Bannat ; 
5,100 Lower Baltic ; 1,800 Spanish ; and 3,300 Dant- 
zig: of bonded 5,055 quarters. Oar present prices are 
—English red, 7s. fid. to 8s. 2d.; white, 7s. 8d. to 
8«. 4d. per 6l2bs. here. Dantzig, 8s. ljd. to 8s. 6d. ; 
Spanish, 7s. 10d. to 8s. 2d.; soft Odessa, 7s. to 7s. 
4$d.— hard, 6s. 10jd. to 7s. 3d. per 60lb. at Gloucester. 

The crop of Barley is generally admitted to have 
proved above an average in quantity, though very 
various in quality, and tha price, as compared with 
this time last year, of best descriptions is as 38s. to 
50s., and upon inferior as 28«. to 33s. per quarter. We 
believe no import of tbit grain will be required this sea- 
son ; indeed some quantity of old Foreign remains in 
the hands of importers, for which there is little present 
proepect of sale, ualess a demand for Wales should 
spring np for Barley bread, which is sometimes con- 
sumed there to a large extent. 

The crop of Oats In this district is said to be very 
good, but the limited extent to which they are grown 
makes it of little importance, as our prices are almost 
entirely regulated by the supply from Ireland ; and al- 
though it is the general testimony that the crop there 
has proved above an average, the quantity imported 
into Gloucester has not been larger than usual, and the 
demand more thap equal to that of corresponding 
periods in former years. Our present stock of this 
grain does not, we believe, exceed 6,000 quarters, and 
though the rapid accessions to the societies in Ireland 
for the promotion of abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks hat greatly lessened the demand for Oats for 
distilling, it is supposed that the surplus arising from 
this cause will be absorbed by the increased consump- 
tion of Oatmeal. Our present prices in Gloucester, as 
compared with the corresponding period last year, are 
21s. to 22s. against 27s. to 28s. per 3121b*. 

Although the crop of Beans Is reported to be an 
average one, the quantity of last year's growth in hand 
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was so small, that they have borne a high relative 
value, which may in some degree be attributed to their 
excellent quality. Present prices — new, 16s. to 17s. ; 
old, 1 8s. to 19s. per 1961bs. here. 

We have had much less demand for Peas than usual 
this year, and our arrivals have been small. They are 
nominally worth for grinding 15s. to 16s. 6d. per 196 
lbs., and for boiling 5s. 6d. to 6s. per imperial bushel 
here ; the consumption of the latter does not appear 
to be increased by the relatively high price of 
Potatoes. Old Foreign Spring Vetches have realised 
6s. 9d. to Bs. 3d., and New, 8s. 6d. per imperial bushel. 

Joseph and Charles Sturge. 

2nd Month, 3rd. 1841. 
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An Account of the Com, Grain, and Flour, import** 
into Great Britain in each year, from 1st Jan. 1815, 
to 1840. 
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Imported 

from 

Imported 

Imported ’ 

Year. 

from the 

from all 

Ireland. 

B. N. A. 
Colonies. 

other parts. 

1815 

Qr*. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

821192 

25 

333041 

1816 

873865 

3 

319203 

1817 

699809 

25877 

1775353 

1818 

1207851 

56618 

3474651 

1819 

967861 

14257 

1693255 

1820 

1417120 

40897 

1300953 

1821 

1822816 

40916 

216738 

1822 

1063089 

23439 

102365 

1823 

1528153 

209 

53433 

18*4 

1634024 

891 

609147 

1825 

2203962 

95059 

962718 

1826 

1693391 

30500 

2218830 

1827 

283 >314 

61035 

2550310 

1828 

2826988 

21600 

1272396 < 

182 g 

2307817 

7335 

2680414 ' 

1830 

2215549 

79634 

2355412 t 

1831 

2466721 

225240 

3316760 

1832 

3026541 

129476 

668422 

1833 

2700375 

117745 

336524 

1831 

2740098 

66829 

492071 

1835 

2655799 

25016 

296189 

1836 

2847800 

18561 

625032 

1837 

2938519 

19060 

1306870 

1838 

3150852 

19479 

1615250 

1839 

1916043 

17433 

4573660 

1840 

2030067 

178828 

3811964 


Total 

Impelled. 

lS«W 

1193*71 
2504 as 
473&iS» 
2675375 
2738974 


ll $*83 

is*»irw 

3261739 

394273 

5441659 

4 ia »>4 

499 &* 


721 
382143 * 
3151044 


M»i 34 » 

4364449 

468 &SM 

650714* 

5209343 
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Corn, Meal, and Flour imported , entered for home con ® 
sumption, and duty paid since 1823 inclusive, the 
first year it was levied on com . 



Qrs. 

Imported. 

53866 

Qrs. for 
Home Cons. 
12362 

Doty Paid. 

£ s. d. 
10310 4 3 

1824 

612594 

677195 

176383 15 

6 

1825 

1060837 

834425 

304919 15 

5 

1826 

2252271 

2098944 

442755 14 

9 

J327 

2622283 

2998866 

792934 15 

8 

1828 

1294378 

1237494 

196834 0 

2 

1829 

2694432 

1959355 

907320 5 

5 

1836 

2691884 

2649348 

790877 0 

0 

1831 

3570569 

2265392 

547809 0 

0 

1832 

668422 

475680 

309676 0 

0 

1833 

481506 

112408 

36252 0 

0 

1834 

560056 

236902 

99416 0 

0 

1835 

321206 

439988 

201673 0 

0 

183S 

643592 

408217 

152791 4 

0 

1837 

1325930 

842326 

589200 0 

0 

1838 

1534730 

1960475 

183000 0 

0 

1839 

4591099 

4657146 

1115461 0 

0 

1840 

3990522 

3903518 

1159000 0 

0 


The average Duty paid on tbe 11,318,549 qrs. of Foreign 
Wheat imported and entered for borne consumption, since 
the present Corn Law came into operation, up to the 5th 
ultimo, is 5s. 8d. per qr. 


Average Price of Grain per quarter in England and 
Wales, for twenty years, ending 1840. 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 


s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 1 

B. 

d. 

1821 

56 

2 

26 0 

19 6 

30 11 

32 

9 

1822 

44 

7 

21 11 

18 2 

24 6 1 

1 26 

5 

1823 

53 

5 

31 7 

22 11 

33 1 

35 

0 

1821 

64 

0 

36 5 

24 10 

40 10 

I 40 

8 

1825 

68 

7 

40 1 

25 8 

42 10 

45 

5 

1826 

58 

9 

34 5 

26 9 

44 3 

47 

8 

182/ 

56 

9 

36 6 

27 4 

47 7 

47 

7 

1828 

60 

5 

32 10 

22 6 

38 4 

40 

6 

1829 

66 

3 

32 6 

22 9 

36 8 

36 

8 

1830 

64 

3 

32 7 

24 5 

36 1 

39 

2 

1831 

66 

4 

38 0 

25 4 

39 10 

41 11 

1832 

58 

8 

33 1 

20 5 

36 5 

37 

0 

1833 

52 11 

27 6 

18 5 

35 1 

37 

0 

1834 

46 

2 

29 0 

20 11 

36 7 

33 

0 

1835 

39 

4 ! 

29 11 

22 0 

30 0 

30 

3 

1836 

48 

9 

33 2 

23 1 

38 4 

1 37 

3 

1837 

55 10 

30 4 

23 1 

38 7 

37 

9 

1838 

64 

4 

31 5 

22 5 

37 4 

36 

8 

1839 

70 

6 

39 1 

26 6 

41 3 

i 

1 

1840 

66 

6 

36 3 

25 9 

43 6 

1 « 

5 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAR- 
MER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sm, Allow me to enquire through the medium 

of your Magazine, whether any of your readers bare 
tried the Prickly Cumfrey (symphitum aspeirmum) 
for soiling, on such a scale as to be able to give 
any information as to bow it will answer for that 
purpose 1 I hare a few plants ef it and find it exceed- 
ingly productive, having cut 14lba.of green food at a 
time from one root ; and I know of no plant that 
would answer so well, if cattle would like it, and 
thrive upon it. 

I have no doubt that on good land it would pro* 
duce 40 tons per acre per annum, with little or no 
expense in the culture ; but I should like to know how 
cattle would do upon it before giving up much ground 
to it. Tbeydo not appear to be fond of it, but that may 
be owingto not having enough to give it a fair trial ; as 
many sorts of food are not eaten by cattle readily at 
first, which they are fond of when used to. There ap- 
pears to be a large quantity of mucilage in the plant, 
from which I should suppose it would be nutritious. 
Any information from any one who grows enough to 
keep stock upon it for any length of time, will be 
thankfully received. Id. 


ANSWER TO QUERY RESPECT- 
ING CORN-MILLS FOR PRIVATE 
USE. 

Sm,— tn answer to the questions of a “ Constant 
Header,” upon the use ef Corn Mills for the Farmer's 
use, I beg to say that I have had one in use for the last 
three years, upon so simple a plan, that I think I may 
say it has not cost more than 11. per year for accidents, 
and 11. per year for dressing the stones in grinding 100 
qrs. of corn annually, made by Bewley, of Chelmsford, 
ami tbe cost, including every thing, about 70 1. ; it has 
a pair of French stones, 38 inches high, worked by three 
horses ; it was originally made for two horses, but find- 
ing it rather hard work, I had an additional shaft put 
for another horse, which will grind two bushels per 
hour, being only exercise for the horses; and if I want 
an extra supply, I can grind three bushels per hour by 
making the horses go a little faster, and feeding tbe hop- 
per a little more ; and, from the benefit I have expe- 
rienced from its use, I would not be without it for double 
its cost, although 1 live within a mile of three mills, for 
the following reasons : — 

1st, I can always have a supply of meal, without 
being dependent on any one, never being short of wind 
or water. 

2nd, I can grind all the rubbish of tail corn, which 
is not worth 6d. per bushel for grinding, and ir thrown 
down fowls will not eat, but if ground makes fair meal 
for lean pigs. &c. 

3rdly, I always can find employment for three herees 
whenever it happens to be wet, and can find nothing 
else to set them about ; and as I never want my meal 
only in the winter, I am very glad to get them out of 
tbe way. 

4th, I always have the same weight back again, al- 
lowing for a trifling loss; but if sent to a mill, the 
allowance for waste is 2lbs. per bushel. 

5th, It is upon so simple a plan, that all the attend- 
ance required is, a man occasionally going in to put 
corn into the hopper, leaving a boy to see that the horses 
keep a regular pace : and any common labourer in the 
yard can superintend the working of it. 

Should a ** Constant Reader, or any other person 
who may happen to see this, have any idea ef fixing one, 
an observation or two, taken from practice, may be useful 
to them ;— I would suggest that the stones are 30 inches 
high, instead of 38, as a few inches make a vast differ- 
ence in the labour of working them, and tbe large wheel 
over the horses should be seven feet, mine being only 
five feet, made of cast iron : with the above alterations 
I think two horses would do the same work it now 
takes three to. Should you think the lines 1 have written 
will answer the questions of a “ Constant Reader," yeu 
will much oblige me by an insertion of them in your 
widely-circulated Journal. 

I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

B.B.S. H. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK 
LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I occupy a light sandy farm, and tbe moles 
are so numerous that every year they do me a serious 
injury. Please permit me, through the medium of 
your journal, to ask some of your readers to acauaint 
me with the best method of destroying them. 1 also 
beg to be informed, by tbe kindness of some of your 
renders, the cheapest and best method to make a 
pond on a dry sandy substratum; and also how 
many bushels of wood ashes, per acre, without any 
other manure, is considered a sufficient dressing for 
Swedish turnips. Hoping tbe above questions may 
not be of too little importance to occupy a space in 
your columns, 1 am, Sir, yours obliged, 

Heavitree, Fib. 11, 1841. J. S* 
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POOR LAW RETURN8. 


It 
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1834 5 

1835- 6 

1836- 7 

1837- 8 

1838- 9 

1839- 40 

CO 

8 

Years. 

5,526,416 

4,717,629 

4.044,741 

4,123,604 

4,406,907 

4.576,965 

£6,317.254 

Expended 

for 

Relief, &c., 
of the Poor. 

888885 


Decrease per 
cent, compared 
with 1833-4. 


9s. Id. 

Rate per Head 
of Expenditure 
on Population, 
1831. 


£258,604 

Expended 
for Law 
Charges. 


: 

Decrease per 
cent, campared 
with 1833-4. 

mm 

fe’gjsfcss 

00 W© 00 to — 

£935,361 

♦Expended 
for other 
Purposes. 



Decrease per 
cent, compared 
with 1833-4. 
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SS5882 
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Totals of the 
three 
preceding 
heads. 


. 

Decrease per 
cent, compared 
with 1833-4. 

8885382 

O) CO o> c* 

coij 6561 

51s Ud 

Average Price 
of Wheat per 
quarter. 

Years. 

! 

1833-4 





Counties in which a Decrease and an Increase of the 
total Expenditure has taken place m the year ended 
25th March, 1840, as compared with the Expenditure 
of the preceding year 

The following are the Counties in which a decrease has 
been effected 

Bedford 1 per cent, 

Durham 1 


Leicester* .... 0 
Lincoln ...... 3 

Norfolk 6 

Northampton.. 1 


Rutland 5 per cent. 

Somerset 1 

Suffolk 4 

Sussex 1 

Worcester .... 2 
York, E. Rid.. 1 


In the following Counties the greatest increase has taken 
place 


Berks 5 per cent. 

Bucks 7 

Cambridge .... 13 

Derby 7 

Devon.. 6 

Dorset........ 6 


Hertford 

Kent 

Lancaster ... 

Warwick 

Wilts 

York,W.Rid.. 


8 per cent. 
2 

4 
8 
3 

5 


* The decrease In Leicester is less than 1 per cent. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

At a council held on Wednesday, Jan. 27, present, P. 
Pu*ey, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair ; Marquis 
of Downshire. Earl of Euston, Hoa. Robert H. Clive, 
M.P., Hon. William B. Baring, M.P., Henry Handley, 
Esq., M.P., Thomas Raymond Barker, Esq., John 
Raymond Barker, Esq., Thomas William Bramston, 
Esq., M.P., John Walbanke Childers, Esq., M.P., 
James Dean, Esq., John Evelyn Denison, E^., Wil- 
braham Egerton, Esq., Humphrey Gibbs, Esq., 
William Goodenough Havter, Esq., M.P., Francis 
Pym, Esq., and the Rev. W, H. Rham — 

George Wilson, Esq., of Dallam Tower, near Mils- 
thorpe, Westmoreland, was elected a Governor, 
and the following gentlemen Members of the Society; ~ 
Read, Robert, V. S., Crediton, Devonshire 

Shepherd, Julius G., Fatersham, Kent 
Kemp, William, Throwley, Faversharo,Kent 4 
Clifton, Thomas, Lytham Hall, Preston, Lancashire 
Tuckett, Philip Debell, Frenchey. near Bristol 
Corks. Rev. Chas., R. S. Vicar of Wolverley, Worces- 
tershire 

Graze brook, George, Stourbridge, Worcestershire 
Ford, A. R., EllelHall, near Lancaster 
Townsend, Thomas, Hillmorton. near Rugby, War- 
wickshire 

Daabeny, Rev. Edward, Ampney, near Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire 

Taylor, William, Oxley House, Wolverhampton 
Gilbert, Thomas, Marden, Devizes, Wiltshire 
Austin, Robert, Gosden, near Guildford, Surrey 
Gatacre, Edward Lloyd, Coton, near Kidderminster 
Windle, Thomas Strattam, Beobridge, near Wolver- 
hampton 

Branson, T., Norton, near Shiffnall, Salop 
Hunt, Josi&h, Almondsbury, near Bristol 
Tuckett, Alfred. Moorend, Mangotstield, near Bristol 
Lister, J. S., Saleby Lodge, Alford, Lincolnshire 
North, Charles, South Shoreaby, Alford, Lincolnshire 
Pol ton, Sir J. W., Bart., Redenham, Andover, Hamp- 
shire 

Cutts, John, The Hill, Chesterfield, Derbyshire 
Mee, John, East Retford, Notts 
Sanderson, George, Mansfield, Notts 
Cooper, Rev. Blakley, Lewcombe Rectory, Dorset- 
shire 

Jackson, John, Winwick Grange, West Haddoa, Nor- 
thamptonshire 

Bird, John, Yaxley, near Stilton, Huntingdonshire 
Sneyd, Rev. John, Basford, Leek, Staffordshire 
Broade, P. B., Fenton Hall, Stoke -npon-Treat 
Hill, R. C., St&Uinglou Hall, Stone, Staffordshire 
Cruso, John, Leek, Staffordshire 
Digings, Jennie, Shereford, Fakenham, Norfolk 
Mr. Handley presented the report of the Veterinary 
Committee. 

LIVERPOOL MEETING. 

The President laid before the Council the comm* 
nication he had received from the corporation of 
Liverpool, on the subject of suitable localities fcr 
the accommodation of the meeting ; and the council 
having proceeded to discuss the various points of 
business connected with sites for the cattle-yard art 
dining-hall, and the formation of & committee t> 
undertake the superintendence ef the proceedings, re- 
solved, on account of the importance of the qaestia&s, 
that the consideration of the communication should be 
postponed to the monthly meeting of the council, to 
be held on Wednesday next ; and that the President 
be requested, in the meantime, to confer with Lord 
Stanley on the subject of the local arrangements 
to be made in Liverpool for the accommodation of the 
society. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

His Excellency the Hon. Andrew Stevenson, the 
American Minister, who has so long promoted ia bis 
diplomatic capacity the good understanding between ke 
own country and Great Britain, having communicated 
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to the society, as its first honorary member, the deep 
and lively interest he should continue to entertain to- 
wards the society on returning to America, aod his 
desire to promote, by every opportunity which might 
present itself, the great cause of agriculture in the two 
countries, by effecting a beneficial interchange of com- 
munications on topics of agricultural importance be- 
tween tbe society and the institutions of America. 
The council unanimously resolved, that the thanks of 
the society should be presented to tbe American 
Minister, for this expression of his estimation of tbe 
society, and his intention to promote so desirable an 
object. 

FOOD FOR LABOURIRS. 

Numerous communications continuing to be trans- 
mitted for the society’s premium for the best “ Essay on 
Preparing Food for Labourers,” it was retolveJ, that 
these communications should be returned to their re- 
spective writers, informing them, that unless sealed up, 
and made anonymous, by being furnished with a dis- 
tinctive motto (instead of the writer’s real name), the 
judges could not decide impartially on their merits, and 
they consequently would be precluded from compe- 
tition for the prize in question. 

Mr. J. M. Morgan, presented a beautiful and pic- 
turesque print of his design, for a self-supporting insti- 
tution for training up the children of agricultural 
labourers in the acquirement of religious, moral, and 
industrious habits. 


At a Monthly Council held on Wednesday, Feb. 3, 
present— Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., President, in tbe 
chair, Duke of Richmond, Earl Spencer, Lord Port- 
man, Lord Camoys, Lord Sandon, M.P., Hon. William 
B. Baring, Henry Handley, Esq., M .P., Thomas Ray- 
mond Barker, Esq., Thomas William Bramston, Esq., 
M.P., Colonel Challoner, John Walbanke Childers, 
Esq., M.P., James Dean, Esq., Humphrey Gibbs, 
Esq., William Goodenough Hay ter, Esq., M.P., Wil- 
liam Fisher Hobbs, Esq., Samnei Jonas, Esq., John 
Kinder, Esq., William Woods Page, Esq., I. Wilson 
Patten, Esq., M.P., Sir Robert Price, Bart., M.P., 
Edward Ayshford Sanford Esq., M.P., William Ste- 
phenson Scholey, Esq., William Shaw, Esq., William 
K* C. Stansfield, Esq., M.P., and Henry WUson, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of 
the Society :— 

Hand, James, Ludlow, Shropshire 
Lloyd, Thomas, Langley, Ludlow 
White, R., Prior Walton, Ludlow 
Jones, E., Crankwell, Montgomery, Shrewsbury 
Humphreys, A. L., Woodlands, Montgomery, Shrews- 
bury 

Magennis, James. Pool Quay, Shrewsbury 
Harris, Thomas, Longden, Shropshire 
Humphreys, E., Walcot, Chirbury, Shropshire 
Edwards, T., Hampton Hall, Chirbury, Shropshire 
Newell, T., Walcot, Ludlow 
Marston, F., Affcott, Ludlow 
Acton, Sir Richard, Bart, Acton, Oswestry 
Parker, T. N., Sweeney, Oswestry 
Granville, Bernard. Wellesbourne, Warwickshire 
Bennett, Joseph B. H., Tntbnry, Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire 

Lyon, Charles Walter, Burton-under-Needwood, Bnr- 
ton-on-Trent 

Eaton, George, Spixworth, Norwich ' 

Sbafto, Rev. S. Duncombc, Rector of Buckworth, 
Huntingdonshire 

St Vincent, Viscount, Meaford, Stone, Staffordshire 
Smlthers, Sydney, Chnrchdale, Bakewell, Derbyshire* 

FINANCES. 

Colonel Challoner, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, presented to the Council tbe Report of the 
Meeting held that day, announcing the current cash- 
balance in favour of the Society in the Bankers’ hands 
to be 2 ,400/., and recommending a further permanent 
investment of capital by the purchase of 1,000L stock in 
the public funds. 


LIVERPOOL MEETINO. 

The President reported to the Council the result of his 
communication with Lord Stanley on the subject of the 
arrangement for the meeting at Liverpool in July, and 
Lord Sandon informed the Council of the various ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the proposed sites for 
the Dining Hall and Cattle- Yard, in that town, of 
which his Lordship's local knowledge enabled him to 
render the Council much valuable aid in forming 
correct conceptions of the relative position and advan- 
tages of those sites. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond then moved, and 
Earl Spencer seconded the motion, that a Committee 
be appointed for the purpose of making enquiries in 
Liverpool, respecting the most eligible ground as sites, 
for the Dining Hall aad Cattle- Yard, and the plans 
to be adopted in reference to tbe general arrangement 
of the meeting; such Committee to proceed as a 
deputation te Liverpool, on Wednesday the 24th 
instant, and report the result of their proceedings to 
the next monthly Council, on the 3rd of March. 
The Duke of Richmond then named tbe following 
gentlemen to form the Committee, three to be a 
quorum, and with power to add to their number ' 
Humphrey Gibbs, Esq. Thomas Raymond Barker, 

William Shaw, Esq. Esq. 

John W. Childers, Esq. Henry Blanshard, Esq. 

M.P. John Wilson Patten, Esq., 

Colonel Challoner. M.P. 

Earl Spencer then moved, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond seconded the motion— That no local committee 
be appointed for the Liverpool meeting; but that the 
council should put the society in communication with 
some individual in Liverpool. 

The Duke of Richmond then moved, and Earl 

Spencer seconded the motion— That the country shows 
or the Royal Agricultural Society of England should be 
open to the world. 

The whole of these resolutions were unanimously 
carried. 

EPIDEMIC QUERIES. 

Mr. Handlev, M.P., as chairman of the veterinary 
committee, reported to the council the final recom- 
mendation of the committee, on the subject of the 
queries, to be issued by the society for obtaining accu- 
rate information from every part of the kingdom, on the 
subject of the nature of the prevailing epidemic ; and 
the council having unanimously adopted the proposed 
queries, the secretary was directed to address a copy of 
them to each member ofthe society. 

On the motion of the Duke of Richmond it was re- 
solved— That copies of these queries should be trans- 
mitted to the respective secretaries of the Highland So- 
ciety of Scotland, and the Royal Dublin Society of 
Ireland, with a request for a communication of any in- 
formation on the subject, to be derived from those parts 
of the kingdom. 

The Rev. Geoboe F. Holcomb, of Brinkley 
Rectory, near Newmarket, communicated a statement of 
a prostration of strength, and other disordered symptoms, 
in his Southdown ewes ; aad Professor Sewell, to whom 
the document was referred, has undertaken to report on 
tbe case. 

COUNTRY ANNUAL MEETING OF 1842. 

Earl Spencer then brought forward his motion, of 
which he had given notice at the Cambridge Meeting, 
and subsequently at the monthly council in December, 
on the subject of the Society’s Annual Country Meet- 
ing next year being held in some part of the kingdom 
in the Hereford district ; and having proceeded to enter 
into a detail of the respective advantages in this point 
of view, possessed by thd various proposed towns in the 
west of England, as well as an enumeration of their 
comparative local accommodations for the purposes of 
the Meeting, his lordship had decided, in his own mind, 
that the city of Bristol was eminently to be preferred to 
any other town, on account of its being nearer to 
Devonshire and South Wales ; the better lines of access 
it presented in the completion, by next year, of so many 
railways now in progress j ana finally, the better aceom* 
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modation the town itself would afford for the pur- 
poses of the Meeting' _ 

Mr. Hayter, M.P., read a letter from Mr. William 
Miles, M.P., of King's Weston, near Bristol, inviting 
the Society to hold its Meeting of 1842 in that city, and 
detailing the numerous important advantages possessed 
by Bristol over every other town within the range of 
the Hereford district ; aod Mr. Sanford, M.P., fully 
corroborated the views of Mr. Miles, and ur ged t he 
Council to adopt his lordship’s motion ; both expressing 
their conviction of the stimulus to improvement which 
would result from the Society’s Meeting being held in 
that part of the country. 

The Resolution proposed by Earl Spencer, and 
seconded by the Duke of Richmond, was carried una- 
nimously. 

AWARDS FOB. IMPLEMENTS. 

It was resolved, that the Judges of Implements at 
the Cambridge Meeting should be requested to appor- 
tion the 50gs. offered that year by the Society, among 
the persons whom they recommended in their Report as 
the most successful exhibitors ; and that, at the next 
monthly meeting, the Council should take into con- 
sideration the distribution of the 200gs. voted this year 
as the amount of awards for Agricultuial Implements. 

society's medal. 

The Secretary was directed to apply to Mr. Wyon, 
Chief Medallist at the Mint, and beg distinct informa- 
tion as to the time when the Society would be put in 
possession of their Medals, for transmission to the 
successful candidates to whom they had been awarded. 

SPECIMENS OF WHEAT. 

The President read a letter from Professor Henslow, 
on the subject of his proposed plan for the mode in 
which it would be desirable that the specimens should 
be selected and packed, and of his intention of pro- 
posing for the Society a collection and arrangement of 
the Weeds of Agriculture. 

PRIZES FOR HORSES. 

The Duke of Richmond gave notice of his intention 
to propose at the next Monthly Council, the suspension 
of the Bye-Law, limiting the time at which new prizes 
should be considered, forthe purpose of proposing ad- 
ditional Prizes to be given for Horses, Mares, &c. at 
the Liverpool Meeting. 

DAYS or EXHIBITION. 

'Mr. C. Fisher Hobbs gave notice of his intention to 
bring forward, at the next Monthly Council in March, 
the question of extending the time of exhibition from 
one to two days. 

REGULATIONS OP LIVERPOOL MEETINO. 

On the motion of Earl Spencer the following Com- 
mittee was appointed to take into consideration and 
arrange the Regulations for tbe Show of Stock, Imple- 
ments, &c„ at the Liverpool Meeting:— 

Duke of Richmond. | Humphrey Gibbs, Esq. 

Earl Spencer. I W. Fisher Hobbs, Esq. 

H. Handley, Esq., M.P. I Samuel Jonss, Esq. 
Communications were received from the Rev. J. M. 
King, of Dunster, Somersetshire, on the Society’s 
Model Experiment ; from Mr. Nash of Foulmire, ney 
Royston, on the application of a new m&nnre ; and 
Mr. Joseph Yorke of Tewkesbury, on the Society’s 
prize for a draining plough. 


At a Council held on Wednesday, Feb. 10— present 
Thomas Raymond Barker, Esq., in the Chair ; Hon. 
Robert H. Clive, M.P. ; T. French Burke, Esq. ; 
Humphrey Gibbs, Esq.; John Kinder, Esq.} William 
Miles, Esq.. M.P. ; W. Woods Page, Esq. ; and Ed- 
ward Ayshford Sanford, Esq., MJ. 

Frederick Twynam. Esq., of Bishop’s Stoke, Hamp- 
shire, was elected a Governor, and the following gen- 
tlemen Members of the Society 


Whitehead, Richard, West Farlrigh, Maidstone, Lot 
Baroby, Christopher, Baldenby, near Wipao, York- 
shire 

Crestwell, Robert, Idridgehay, near Wo r ks wort h , 
Derbyshire 

Solly, Edward, jwu, 38, Bedford-row 
Warbnrton. Rowland E. E., Ariey Hall, wear Kortk- 
wich, Cheshire 

Verelst, Rev. William, Grmyingkam, Kinoo » lied 
sey, Lincolnshire 

Harrison, James, Lowfields, Kirkby Lonsdale, West- 
moreland 

Humphries, Firmin, Aveley, Romford, Essex 
James, John, Burnville Lodge, Tavistock, Devon 
Maxwell, J.G., Coham, Black Torringtoa, Devon 
Walker, Thomas, Berry holm, Sizergh, Krurial 
Smith, J. G. S., Melton Wood, Brigg, Lincolnshire 
West, John, Colliagham, near Newark, Nottingham- 
shire 

Shooter, James, Kintbury, Newbury, Berkshire 
Phipps, John Lewis, Doe Park, Liverpool 
Phipps, Charles Paul, Doe Park, Liverpool 
Smith, John, Springfield*, Newcastle, Staffordshire 
Bennett, Luke, Dimordale Hall, Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire 

Bell, John, Trent Vale, Newcastle, Staffordshire 
Gwyn, Richard Hodges, Astbury Hall, Bridgtnorth, 
Shropshire 

Dickinson, W., 7, Curzon-street, Mayfair 
Adair, Alexander, Heatherton Park, Wellington, 
Somersetshire 

Rogers, Edward M., Bey ton House, Busy St. Ed- 
mund’s 

Fox, George Lane, M.P., Bramham Park, Wctherbj, 
Yorkshire 

Clayton, Richard Clayton Brown, Adlington HaS, 
Wigan, Lancashire 

Darby, William Joseph, Green Hill, Halesowen, 
Shropshire 

Meade, Hon. General, 48, Bryanstene- square 
Mawe, lister, Haxey, Isle of Axholme, Lincolnshire 
Hector, C. J M.P., Petersfield, Hampshire 
Syer, Rev. Thomas, Little Rolton, Clare, Suffolk 
Everitt, Joseph, Feering, Kelvedon, Essex 
Fairhead, John, Totham, Maldon, Essex 
Saunders, John E„ Glanrhwdw, Carmarthen, S. W. 
Allen, Henry, jun., Oak fie Id, Hay, Brecon, S. W. 
Lowndes. Richard Charles, Low Hill, Liv er pool 
Cowan, Dr., Toxteth Ledge, LiverpooL 

INFLUENZA AMONG HORSES. 

Mr. Greaves, of Bake well, Derbyshire, communicated 
to the Society a statement of the symptoms and success- 
ful mode of treatment in the case of thirty of his bona, 
which had been suddenly seized with the infl u e nza 
during the previous week. The symptoms of the dis- 
order ocg&n with loss of appetite and immediate pros- 
tration of strength, fallowed by a quick debiHtafed 
pulse, the eyes swelling out to an enormous size, (ceas- 
ing temporary blindness), and in some cases tbe threat 
being sore. As soon as the horses were attacked, he 
gave each of them a quart of good ale, and tbe same 
quantity of meal gruel, along with half an onnoe «f 
ground ginger; kept their bodies warm with dry 
clothing, admitted plenty of fresh air into the stable, 
using linseed aod bran mashes, and giving nigbt aad 
morning the following ball : — Emetic tartar, fve 
ounces; saltpetre, five pounds ; camphor, ten ounce; 
soft-soap, six ounces; fenugreek, four ounces ; linseed 
meal, four ounces ; and Armenian bole, two ounces. 
The whole to be beat into a mass with treacle, aid 
divided into balls weighing two ounces each. He slate* 
that he in no case bled the horses ; and that be found 
them require nothing further than good nursing for a 
short time, taking the chill off the water given them to 
drink, bathing their eyes several tiroes a day with 
nothing more than warm water, and in the case of sore 
throat blistering immediately. Mr. Greaves found that 
by this mode of treatment a perfect recovery was n 
every case effected in the course of five or six days. 

Mr. Miles, M.P., remarked, that with regard to the 
question of bleeding in these inflammatory disord er s, he 
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iad always found in his own extensive experience that 
tie never witnessed a case among his own stud, in whieh 
he inflammatory action was not checked if taken at once, 
tnd in the earliest stage of the complaint, giving every 
sight a mash with an ounce of saltpetre. 

EPIDEMIC AMONG CATTLE. 

Mr. Miles also stated the singular effect of theepi- 
lemic among his cattle (introduced by some sheep 
>oughtat a fair), the eyes swelling to a preternatural 
ize, discharging an acrid humour, and producing a 
>ainful irritation to the animals, which in every case 
cst their coats by the attack. He also remarked that 
he epidemic had assumed a milder form in the West of 
Ragland, with the exception of a single district, and 
hat warm clothiog and warm drenches had been found 
oust successful in the treatment of the stock. 

The Hon. Robert Clive, M.P., informed the Council 
>f the measures he had taken to get for the Society 
luthentic statements of the epidemic in Shropshire, 
<v here no serious cases had however occurred. To the 
:ircumstflnce of his not purchasing new cattle, and in- 
roducing them among Ins other stock, he attributed his 
>wn entire exemption from the disorder on his estate. 

MEDAL OP THE SOCIETY. 

Mr. Wyon informed the Council that the dies of the 
Medal for the Society were in a state of great forward- 
less at the Royal Mint, Her Majesty’s head being 
inched for the obverse, and the whole would be com- 
pleted by the May meeting of the Society, and at an 
iailier date if required. The Council decided that Mr. 
Wyon should be requested to complete the execution 
>f the medals by the monthly Council on the 7th of 
\pril next. 

The Rev. George F. Halcomb, of Brinkley Rectory, 
Cambridgeshire, communicated to the Society hissuc- 
;cv>ful movie of cultivating heavy land ; and Mr. 
Machin, of Gateford Hill, Worksop, his process for 
preventing smut in his wheat. 


At a Council held on Wednesday, February the 
17 th, preaent, His Grace the Duke of Richmond, in the 
;hair ; Thomas Raymond Barker, Esq.; James Dean, 
Esq.; Humphrey Gibbs, Esq.; William Goodenough 
Hfayter,Esq., M.P. ; Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P. ; 
William Miles, Esq., M.P. ; William Woods Page, 
Esq., and William Shaw, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of 
he Society: — 

rlill. Sir Robert Chambre, Knight, Press Hall, Shrews- 
bury 

Mill. The Rev. John, the Citadel, Hawkestone, 
ShrewesSury 

Ejrerton, Colonel Richard, Eaton Banks, Tarporley, 
Cheshire 

ifanbrough, Charles Henry, Islewortli, Middlesex 
Jarman, Edward, Sun Fire- office, Cornhill, and En- 
field, Middlesex 
^awrence, Charles, Gloucester 
handle, William, North Ockendon, Romford, Essex 
I'ownley, Charles, Townley, Burnley. Lancashire 
Valters, John Thomas, Rugeley, Staffordshire 
3 ye, Henry J., Clifton Hall, Tam worth 
Jell, Samuel, Newhouse, Newport, Shropshire 
Tombs, Joseph, Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire 
Tarew, Lord, Castleborough, Wexford 
Wood, John, Brownhills, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
shire 

Jttledale, Henry, Cardington, near Bedford, 33, Har- 
ley-strset 

itng, Richard King Meade, North Petherton Rectory, 
Bridgewater 

Cening, John, Pitt, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire 
S'* ilson, Robert, Hale wood, Liverpool 
Ellis, John, Liverpool 
£yton, William, Gonsall, Shrewsbury 
Jeddoes, George, Brunslow, Bishop’s Castle, Shrop- 
shire 

3artlett, Henry Albert, Flint House, East Harling, 
Norfolk 

ilamssy, Alexander, Balmain, N. B. 


Cambridge Prize. 

A communication was received from Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, of Tempsford, in reference to the prize of 10/. 
awarded to an animal, the property of his brother, Mr. 
William Bennett, but transmitted to him by mistake, 
informing the council of his having remitted the 
amount, through Francis Pym, Esq., one of the stewards 
of the yard at Cambridge. The council resolved, that 
this amount should be carried to the general funds of 
the society, and a new cheque be drawn for the prize in 
question, and transmitted direct to Mr. William Ben- 
nett, the real owner of the animal. 

Cambridge Dinner Tickets. 

A letter was read from Mr. George Basevi, jun., of 
Saville Row, Loudon, requesting that his name might 
be taktn off the lLt of members, as he did net consider 
himself an annual member of the society, having merely 
become a member at Cambridge, for the purpose of ob- 
taining dinner tickets on that occasion. The council 
having taken this communication into their considera- 
tion, unanimously resolved, that the secretary write to 
Mr. Basevi, and inform him that his name will be with- 
drawn from the society on his paying his subscription 
for the present year. 

Fatal Disorder among Bullocks. 

Mr. George Sexton, of Wherstead, near Ipswich, 
communicated to the society a new form of epidemic, 
prevalent during the last few weeks in that part of 
Suffolk. The disorder began with a shivering fit, at- 
tacking tho-i animals which were highest in condition : 
one bullock being seized at nine in the morning, and 
dead at four in the afternoon of the same day, and 
another expiring after a quarter of an hour’s illness. 
On being opened, the intestines, heart, and milt were 
found to be much inflamed, the milts weighing upward 
of a stone and a half each. The animals in question 
were two years old, and had suffered from the epidemic 
in spring, but had quite recovered from that complaint, 
and had been fed regularly upon Swedish turnips and 
oil -cake. Several of the other bullocks appeared un- 
well, and refused their food, but recovered after being 
taken up and bled. Mr. Sexton reported, further, that 
several other cases of the same kind had occurred in his 
neighbourhood. 

General Epidemic. 

The Duke of Richmond was requested by the 
Council to select some medical practitioner, of exten- 
sive experience in the nature of epidemic complainta 
affecting the human species— to draw np a report to 
the society on the peculiarity of the prevailing epidemic 
among cattle ; and Mr. Miles, M.P., was requested to 
obtain a medical report, on some interesting cases 
which had presented themselves in his own neighbour- 
hood in Somersetshire. 

Mr. Hyett, of Pains wick, in Gloucestershire, sug- 
gested the probability of the present epidemic leading 
to similar results with those quoted by Professor Hen- 
slow ( Journal , vol. ii., part I, pages 16 & 17 J f as the 
consequence of ergot of rye being taken as food ; and 
thought it highly desirable that facts should be ob- 
tained on the possible influence of impure food, such as 
mildewed turnips or grass, smutty straw, or mouldy 
hay. on the cattle fed upon them. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland, having circulated 
the Society’s Queries very extensively among his te- 
nantry in the neighbourhood of Belvoir, iu the coun- 
ties of Leicester and Lincoln, informed the Council of 
his intention to present in a short time a satisfactory 
report of the result of these inquiries to the Society. 

Mr. Hardman, Secretory of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, informed the Council that he understood the 
disease had at length reached Ireland, and requested a 
further supply of the Society’s Circulars. 

The Council directed that an immediate supply of 50 
eopies of the Mode of Treatment, along with the same 
number of copies of the Queries, should be transmitted 
both to the Royal Dublin Society of Ireland and the 
Highland Society of Scotland. 

The Secretary laid before the Council 108 Reports 
on the Epidemic, received from Members in various 
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parts of the kingdom during the past week. These 
original and authentic documents were regarded by the 
Council as of a highly interesting and important cha- 
racter. and were referred to the Veterinary Com- 
mittee. 

Thawed Turnips for Sheep. 

Mr. H. Warden, of Ty-Gwyn ? near Abergele, North 
Wales, communicated to the Society what be considered 
an important fact for the information of the large flock- 
masters during severe winters, and which, though par- 
tially known to a few, deserved, on account of the long ex- 
perience he had had of its value, to be extensively and 
generally published by the Society. In consequence 
of the haMened state of turnips when the frost is much 
in them, they are difficult to cut, and the cattle are 
unable to eat them : and it being a well known provision 
of nature, that the water below the ice and at the bottom 
of ponds and other collections of water is kept wanner 
than that near the surface, Mr. Warden, during the 
severe winter of 13 weeks' frost in 1813, when he 
had a flock of 254 Merino and other Ewes under his 
charge, which began to lamb at Christmas in that 
year, and had lost 15 of his lambs, adopted a plan for 
thawing the turnips which he found afterwards preserve 
the remainder of his flock, by continually keepings 
day’s consumption of turnips in the water under the 
ice of ponds or other stagnant water, or in running 
brooks with a hurdle staked above and below the 
turnips to secure them iu their place. The frost was 
by these simple but effective means completely drawn 
out of the turnips, which acquired the genial temperature 
of the water, and thus became safe food for the flock. 

Intlubnza among Horses. 

Mr. Davenport, of Capesthorne, near Congleton, 
Cheshire, stated that the present distemper among 
horses was not new, Mr. Adams, an experienced groom, 
giving an account that fourteen of Sir Montague Bur- 
goyne's horses were all taken ill twenty-seven years 
ago, in the same way, and all cared by the same means 
—namely, by bleeding, and afterwards by alteratives to 
relieve the system without violent pnrging. Mr. 
Davenport farther remarked that all his own horses had 
been cured by Mr. Adams in the course of ten days — 
more or less ; their limbs had been useless, their sight 
affected, and the whole system deranged ; emetic tar- 
tar, antimony, camphor, and ginger being the remedies 
used. One of Mr. Davenport’s neighbours adminis- 
tered aloes, and lost two of his horses In consequence. 
The cattle on Mr. Davenport’s estates were all cared 
by following the directions contained in the Society's 
Circular, and in less time than the horses . M r. Daven- 
port stated that none of his Scotch sheep had been 
affected with the rot, a disorder he w as in doubt whe- 
ther to attribute to the prevalent distemper among 
stock or to the wet season. 

Report on Implements. 

Mr. Shaw gave notice of his intention to move at the 
Monthly Council on the 3rd of March, that the Judges 
of Implements at the Liverpool Meeting be requested to 
make their Award of Prizes and Bounties for Imple- 
ments, so that it may be announced at the same time 
as the Award of Prizes for Animals, &c. ; and that 
tickets announcing the prizes be affixed to the imple- 
ments to which any such prises or bounties may be 
awarded. 


Communications received from Sir Peckham Mickle- 
thwaite and Mr. Bruginton, were referred to the Journal 
Committee ; and an announcement was received from 
Mr. Robert Rigg, F.RJ5., of his intention to lay before 
the next Council a paper entitled— 44 Experimental and 
Practical Evidence, proving that Carbon is a Vegetable 
Product; with Observations on Professor Liebig’s 
views on that subject, in his Agricultural Chemistry." 
Mr. Newman, of Court Farm, had leave to have a copy 
made of the Society's Model of the plan of Subsoil 
Drainage, adopted by him with so much success on his 
heavy-land farm near Uxbridge, for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the Society of Arts. 


Mr. Charles R. Col vile, of LulKngtou Park, pre- 
sented a copy of the Regulations of the Burtonoo -Trent 
Farmers' Club, of which he is the President ; Mr. Page 
a copy of Capt. Alexander’s 44 Soils of East Suffolk, 
considered geologically Dr. Daubeay a copy of bis 
44 Three Lectures on Agriculture ;’* Mr. Shaw a copy 
of the last number of the Farmer’s Magazine ; and Dr. 
Spry transmitted to the Society from Calcutta a copy 
of the new volume of the 44 Transactions of the Agri- 
cultural Society of India.’’ 

A specimen of Professor Henslow's mode of arrang- 
ing the specimens of wheat was submitted to the Coun- 
cil, and received their approval. 


The president and council having adopted the sub- 
joined queries, and resolved that a copy should be 
transmitted to each member of the society, far the 
purpose of obtaining an accurate statement of facts on 
the nature of the prevailing epidemic among cattle and 
other stock, the secretary is directed to beg the favour 
of a reply to any of these queries by the 1st of March ; 
and to signify on the part of the council, that gentle- 
men who will be kind enough to furnish the society 
with such replies, are particularly requested not to 
state aoything that has not come under their own ac- 
tual observation. 

QUERIES FOR INFORMATION ON THE NA- 
TURE OF THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC 

AMONG CATTLE AND OTHER STOCK. 

1. Has the epidemic appeared among your stock ? 

2. If not, has it prevailed in your neighbourhood, 
and how near yonr own farm ? 

3. If yonr stock has been affected by it, when did it 
first make its appearance, and in what kind of stock 
did it first appear, and to what other kind of stock has 
It extended ? 

4. In what parish aad county is yonr farm situated ? 

5. Is its general character flat or hilly ? 

6. If flat, is yonr farm screened ? and if among hills. 
Is it on a flat or an elevation ? is the situation dry or 
damp, wooded or open ? 

7. What is the nature of your surface-soil and tab- 
tratum, and are there any rivers, ponds, or marshes in 
yonr neighbourhood ? 

8. What kind of weather was it when the epidemic 
began, and what was the prevailing wind? 

9. Had the animals attacked with the disorder beta 
in communication with any other animals which might 
have been diseased at the time ? If they had, wnat 
was the nature of the communication ? 

10. Had the animals travelled along a public road, 

or been herded in any place where diseased animals 
might have been herded, or been attended by any per- 
son who might have been the means of communicating 
the disorder, either from having attended i* 

under disease or from any other cause ? 

11. Were the animals, when taken, housed or out of 
doors ; in what condition were they ; how hod they 
been fed, and what was their age ? 

12. Did young or fall-grown cattle appear to be most 
subject to the disease ? 

13. In what way did the disorder first appear, and in 
what time after the supposed infection ? 

14. Was the disease most frequent in the month or 
in the feet ; and when both mouth and feet were af- 
fected at the same time, in which did it begin first ; a mi 
in what kind of animals was the disorder in the feet 
most prevalent, and in what kind that of the month? 

15. Are there any cases in yonr own stock, or in yonr 
immediate neighbourhood, in which an animal has been 
affected a second time ? 

16. How many such cases have occurred within yonr 
own knowledge ? 

17. In any case in which an animal has been affected 
a second time, has the disorder appeared in a aitigsH 
form, or with its usaal severity i 
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18. In uy such cate, state whether the first attack 
was peculiarly severe or not ? 

19. la what manner have the animals been fed, and 
what has been their medical treatment? 

90. How many of each kind of animal died in pro- 
portion to the number affected, and what were the ap- 
pearances after death ? 

91. In cows, has the quantity of milk diminished 
when the adder was not affected ? In those where the 
udders were affected with inflammation, has the milk 
returned or ceased altogether ? 

99. Have females, when pregnant, or when suckling 
their young, in any description of stock, appeared to 
be exempt from the disease, or to have had it in the 
usual form, or with more or less virulence ? 

93. Has the disease appeared to have had any effect 
in producing abortion 1 

94. In any description of stock have there been any 
instances of the prodace of females affected with the 
disease, shewing it at the time of birth ? 

95. When newly-boru animals have been affected 
with the disease, in how many days alter birth has it 
appeared? 

96. Have there been any instances of any animals 
lucking infected cows having escaped the disease ? 

97. Has it appeared in the feet of sucking animals ? 

98. Have any of the cattle or other stock been at- 
tacked with cutaneous eruptions during or after the 
disease ? 

29. In what state or condition has it left those that 
recovered from mild or virulent attacks ? 

30. Have any of the horses on the farm or premises 
been attacked by any peculiar disease before, during, or 
since the cattle epidemic ? 

31. Have they been attacked by the ordinary influ- 
enza or distemper ? 

32. At what time did the epidemic seem to disappear 
from the farm ? 


AGRICULTURAL QUERIES. 

ON DRAINING. 

Sir, — I am anxious to learn, though the medium 
of your magazine, to which t am a subscriber, 
whether practical and scientific agriculturists are 
agreed In opinion that Elkington’s system of 
draining, as advocated by Messrs. John Johnson 
and George Stephens, both printed in 1834, has 
become obsolete, in all cases, since the introduction 
of Mr. Smith’s (of Deanston), the Essex system, 
an mentioned by Professor Lowe, in his Practical 
Agriculture, third edition, published in 1840, page 
195— by Mr. Morton— and by several other of 
your correspondents — who appear to hold an unity 
of principle, though they havo different methods 
of carrying it out or are there two principles 
for two objects — the one for intercepting water 
wrbich is retained in reservoirs much below the 
surface— and the other for water retained in the 
soil, or on Its surface ? Mr. Smith's opinion is 
directly adverse to the first of these ; but when I 
read such high authorities as “ British Husbandry" 
(tbough in it, it is said, vol. I., note, page 440, 
“ Nor is his (Mr. Elkington's) system to be Im- 
plicitly trusted," Ac., Ac.) and Professor Lowe's, 
both of whom lay their foundation on this system, 
together with the two authors first mentioned, I 
bone I may be pardoned when I acknowledge that 
I feel some donbt, which I now seek to have re- 
moved, regarding the perfection of the frequent 
drain system in all cases. 

1 hope I may not fall under the imputation of 
being troublesome in begging some of your kind 
and well-informed correspondents to hold oat a 


beacon by which I may find my way out of the path 
of perplexity which I am now in, as to the only 
principle of draining, with the nearest approach 
to a certainty of success we mortals can expect, 
without taking expenses into consideration. 

May I be allowed to add, that it appears to me 
that Elkington’s method saves expense, but is 
uncertain— that Smith's is expensive, but efficient ? 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Fsb . 14. Tyro. 

ON HOUSE FEEDING SHEEP. 

Sir, — I take the liberty (through the medium of 
your valuable Magazine,) to put a few questions, to 
those of your readers who are competent to answer 
them, relative to the House Feeding of Sheep . This 
is an improvement in rural economy, which I be- 
lieve has been but lately introduced, and l, in com- 
mon, no doubt, with many others, have read with 
interest the details which have, from time to time, 
been published respecting it, and waited with anx- 
iety for a more copious exposition of the minutie of 
the practice. Tbit will, I trust, bo deemed a suffi- 
cient apology for intruding on the notice of the 
public at thia time. I would wish to learn : — 1st. 
Whether the plan is applicable to all seasons and situ- 
ations ? idly. How much space each aoimal ought 
to have! 3rdly. How many sheep it would be 
proper to place in one shed ? 4thly. Whether the 
mutton is considered so fine flavoured as that of 
sheep fattened in, the open air? — and 5thly. What is 
the comparative difference in the time of fattening 
between thia and the usual plan, supposing the 
sheep in both cases to be in equal condition, and 
fed precisely on the same quantity and kind of food. 

If any of your numerous correspondents could 
give & reply to these questions, and likewise add 
any other useful information respecting this exceed- 
ingly important topic, they would, I am convinced, 
confer no alight favour on the more intelligent por- 
tion of the agricultural public ; and at the same time 
greatly oblige, your obedient servant, 

Dorsetshire, Jan . 14. A Youno Farmer* 

P.S. Whilst I am writing, I will take the liberty 
to inanire whether Swedish turnips are generally 
consiaered a cheep, and at the same time, whole- 
some food for horses, end what ought to be the re- 
lative quantities of bay, corn, and Swedes, per week, 
for each horse t 

ON pigeons’ DUNG. 

8ir,— I shall feel obliged if, through your excel- 
lent paper, any of your readers could inform me 
whether pigeons' dung can be used for the purpose 
of manuring land ; in what quantities per acre to 
be used, and whether better adapted for grass, or 
land under tillage ; and for what crop, or whether 
it ought to be mixed with any other substance ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Feb , 16, 1841. A Constant Reader. 

Sib, — B eing a subscriber to, and constant reader 
of, your Magazine, I have, upon several occasions, 
perused the accounts of experiments relative to the 
stall-feeding of bullocks and sheep ; — the latter to 
me is certainly new, although I have no doubt of 
its practicability. 

The immense quantity of food stated to be con- 
sumed by the animals, cannot, if I am right in my 
calculation, possibly pay the cultivator, who is sup- 
posed to be remunerated in some way. It would, 
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therefore, be conferring a great favour to many in- 
dividuals, if the expences of such methods were 
published with the statements) and to none more 
than, vour bumble servant, Rustic. 

Maidstone , Feb. 8. 

Sir,— I should feel extremely obliged if you would 
favour me with a reply to the following queries in your 
next paper, viz. : — 

“How much wheat is it computed that England, 
Ireland, and Scotland consumes per day, or per week, 
inqis.?” Also, 

“ What quantity of wheat is called a fair average 
crop ?” Waiting your reply, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

Mark-lane , Feb. 18 . G. J P. 

If you could favour me with the quantities of quarters 
consumed of barley and oats, and what is called a lair 
average crop, I would feel obliged. 


SUDBURY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

We stated in our last week’s paper that the in- 
troductory lecture on land-draining was delivered 
at theT nvn Hall, Sudbury, on Thursday, the 4th 
instant, by Mr. Thomas Hawkins, of Assington. 
The following is the substance of that gentleman’s 
observations : — 

As a good deal of discussion is going on 
amongst farmers as to the best method of drain- 
ing land, 1 am anxious to have tbe opinion of 
the club whether we might not use tile instead of 
haulm and straw in constructing the drains; and 
if I can show, as I think I can, the little differ- 
ence in a pecuniary point of view, and the great 
advantage in every other relation, it may not bo 
undeserving the attention of the meeting. 

In speaking upon this subject, my observations 
will apply strictly to the surface water ; as, where 
land is wet from springs, the drains often require 
to be cut in a different direction. 

The plan I have adopted is, to get all the pa- 
rallel drains I possibly can into one main or lead- 
ing drain ; next, to get a good fall for the water, 
having the ground perfectly level between the 
drains, which I think of great importance in faci- 
litating an equal draught ; otherwise, if the land 
inclines, the surface soon becomes upon a level with 
the bottom of the drains, and the water only 
filters from one drain to another, instead of drain- 
ing equally from the centre. 

Upon this principle, I think the direction of the 
drains ouffht to vary as the field inclines ; and not 
along the side of the hills, unless there are some 
geological formations in the soil. The main or 
leading drains ought to be two or three inches be- 
low the others : in fitting the two together, the 
parallel ought to curve a yard or two In the di- 
rection of the current in the main, and by cutting 
a corner off two tiles, they will fit as nicely as the 
leading into the main pipe of the gas-works here. 

There is a new system exciting some interest 
amongst agriculturists, called furrow-draining, 
which 1 think can only he practised where the 
surface is flat, or where the land all slopes one 
way ; but the unsightly appearance of high- 
backed ridges or stetches would not be tolerated 
by the Suffolk farmer, to say nothing of heap- 
ing the soil on the middle by a continual gather- 
ing of the stetch in ploughing. 

In comparing straw and tile draining, I shall 
take the one most in use out of the number I 
have mentioned this evening ; which is, to dig one 


spit with the broad and one with the narrow 
spade, filling the narrow about five inches with 
straw or haulm, leaving six inches at the bottom 
for the water to run in, which I shall estimate as 
follows, at 160 rods per acre : — 

Digging 8 score rods 20 inches deep and 

5 yards apart, at 4s. per score 1 12 0 

Haul in or straw for filling the same 10 0 

£2 12 0 

Digging 4 score rods 36 inches deep and 

10 yards apart, at 7s. per score 18 0 


1,200 tiles and soles 1 16 0 

£3 4 0 

Difference 0 12 0 


In estimating the expense of tiles. I think I 
have a right to asstime Mr. Heart's price, as I am 
sure tiles can be made as cheap in this neigh- 
bourhood as at Godmanchester — I think cheaper. 

If we look at the permanency of the tile, I need 
not trespass upon your time in proving the 12tu 
per acre well laid out. The other continually 
wants patching, and generally requires to be com- 
pletely re-drained every ten or twelve years ;the 
drought often cracking the land below them in 
summer, which, after rain, holds a great deal of 
stagnant water in the soil, and the perishable ma- 
terial used in filling causes them to decay, parti- 
cularly where there is but little fall. 

As to the deep working of the soil. I am of opi- 
nion that nothing would increase its productive- 
ness and alter its texture in this neighbourhood, 
more than subsoil ploughing and deep draining. 
Objections have been made to the latter, by sup- 
posing the land would cap over them, and, from 
their depth, the water not percolating freely to 
the drains. This, I am sure, is an erroneous 
idea ; as I can prove that land will dry quicker 
where the drains are 36 inches deep and ten yards 
apart, than where only 20 inches and five yards. 

In speaking of the subsoil plough, although I 
have now been at it four years, 1 cannot make up 
my mind which is the most perfect method of 
performing it ; on heavy Und it ought to be done 
across the drains, when there is some diffi- 
culty in shutting up the furrows, and some little 
expense in levelling the land afterwards, which 
ought not to be incurred. 

Messrs. Ransome, of Ipswich, have recently 
improved the Kent turnwrist plough, making it 
both simple and easier of draught, but sufficiently 
strong to plough any of our land. I have asked 
them to be kind enough to send me one which, by 
turning the furrows all one way, leaves the land 
level, saving those little items ; and which appears 
to be a more correet plan. When 1 have tried 
It, I shall be happy to report thereon .— Essex 
Standard. 


THRASHING MACHINES.- -The question as to 
whether thrashing mschines are exempt from toll, has 
very often beea brought before the magistrates aod 
decided in the affirmative. At the Wellington (Salop! 
petty sessions last week, however, the matter was placed 
in a somewhat new light. Richard Astley, the collector 
of tolls at the Walton gate, appeared to answer a sum- 
mons for demanding and taking toll, for a thrashing 
machine, from William Jebb. Mr. F. Webb, of 
Shrewsbury, the lessee of tbe gate, attended on behalf 
of the collector, and produced the opinion of Mr. Blick, 
of the Middle Temple, in which he says theta thrashing 
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machine is not an implement 14 ejusdem generis ” with 
ploughs and harrows, within the meaning nl the exempt- 
ing clause in the general turnpike act. Mr. Webb like* 
wise referred the magistrates to the clause stating that 
no exemption shall be claimed or allowed unless the 
wheels are 4§ inches or upwards. The magistrate was 
of opinion that no person was entitled to the exemption 
unless the wheels were 4$ inches and upwards, and 
accordingly dismissed the case. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAR- 
MER’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — My letter, published in the Farmer's Maga- 
zine, December, 18:'9, has been the cause of 
several applications for an account of the breed 
of cattle called short- horns. Instead, therefore, of 
writing to each individual enquirer, 1 take the 
liberty of requesting your publication of the accom- 
panying account, which has been obtained by me 
from what I have considered the most authentic 
sources, and, if incorrect, the public as well as 
myself will be greatly obliged by other and more 
extensive Information. 

Mr. Geo. Coates is now about publishing a fourth 
volume of the herd- book — of the improved short- 
horned cattle — and it is hoped and trusted that the 
pedigrees sent him will be true and genuine, for 
it is well known that cattle arc fudged on the pub- 
lic as such, when they have little pretensions to 
derivation from the originals, or the herds of 
Messrs. Collings. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Henry Cottrell. 

Rhodyate Ijodgt , Cong ree bury , Bristol , 1841. 

That the short-horns are not " a breed of yes- 
terday," it is very evident from the best authori- 
ties. Mr. Bates informs us that St. Hugh Smyth- 
son'e family, the predecessors of the first Duke of 
Northumberland, who lived at Stanwix, Yorkshire, 
near the l ees, were eminent for their cattle two- 
hundred years back . 

The late Lauy Collingwood’s grandfather pos- 
sessed this breed of cattle at Newby, near Ripon, 
Yorkshite, and they were also eminent two cen- 
turies hack, and that it was from this stock Sir 
William St. Quintin, of Scampston, near Malton, 
Yorkshire, began his breed. The bulls, called the 
Studley bull, Masterman’a bull. Lakeland's bull, 
and Mr. James Brown's red bull, were directly 
descended from this tribe. 

Mr. Michael Dobinson, of Whitton Castle, had 
this breed of cattle above one-hundred years ago, 
as reported by Mr. George Cully in his treatise on 
domestic animals, and as the best in his early days. 

Wherefore, surely, the title of short-horns has 
been long enough in possession, to make it a good 
marketable, as well as a holding title. 

Many years heck there was great emulation in 
the breeders of short-horns, and amongst them 
Mr.Millbank, Sir William St. Quintin, Sir James 
Pennyman, and others were great enthusiasts, but 
it is supposed Sir William St. Quintin was then 
the giea' cause of improvement, having made seve- 
ral experiments with cattle, apparently of the same 
species, which he caused to be imported from Hol- 
stein, and it is believed that the bull Hnbback 
sprang from these successful experiments, being 
bred from Sir James Pcnnymau’s stock, derived 
from Sir William St. Quintln's, and although 
doubts, surmises, stigmas, and other such -like va- 
luable inuendos have been cast at the purity of 


th'i bull's short horn blood, yet it was the firm 
opinion of Mr. Charles Colling that he possessed 
not one drop of Kyloe or other blood, but that of 
pure short-horn, for such was the Holstein im* 
porta t ion. 

And now we come to .the period of the Collings. 

About the year 1783, Mr. Charles Colling, pre- 
suming it would be a good speculation to introduce 
an improved herd of cattle, be industriously set 
about selecting the best he could meet with, viz., 
Favourite or Lady Maynard, Young Strawberry, 
Duchess, Haughton, the grandam of Cherry, the 
predecessor of Old Daisy, Magdalena and some 
others ; and by reference, to bis pedigrees, we may 
judge their offspring. Foljambe and Phoenix, be 
then considered bis superiors. 

His brother, Mr. Robert Colling's here was also 
either directly or remotely from this same grand 
source— Hubback. 

Mr. Charles Colling announced his intention of 
selling off, and by auction on the 11th October, 
1810, the average amount thereof was about l.b5i. 
His bull Comet fetching the great price of 1000 gs. 

Mr. Robert Colling, finding this sa'e turn to so 
good an account, detei mined to follow his bro- 
ther's example, and in 1818 he had his final sale, 
the average of which was about 127/. 

By the prices given at Mr. Charles Colling’s 
sale, it appears the pubic estimation was in favour 
of At* cattle, and it is believed it happened fiom 
his acute and superior skill in adopting a cross 
with this very excellent selection, and it was thus 
made. Mr George Coates, the late author of the 
herd-book, with w bom Mr. Charles Colling was 
intimate, inf unied him that he had purchased for 
Col. O'Cailaghan of Heighington, near Darlington, 
two Galloway polled cows, one of which was af- 
terwards put to a hull of Mr. C. Colling's. called 
Bolingbroke, and in due time produced a bull 
calf (called O'Callaghan’s son of Bolingbroke) 
which, when a few da\s old. became the property 
of Mr. C. Colling, and was eventually put to Old 
Johanna, one of his short horn-cows, and she had 
a bull calf which w as named grandson of Boiiug- 
broke. 

From this grandson of Bolingbroke and bis cow 
Phoenix, a daughter of the before named favourite, 
or La y Manard, was bred the celebrated cow 
Lady, who at 16 years old was sold for 206 guineas, 
with her daughter Countess. 9 ye-rs old, for 400 
guineas; another daughter, Laura, 4 years old, tor 
310 guineas ; her grandaughter, Celina, 5 years 
old. out of Countess, for 200 guineas; and another 
grandaughter, Cora, 4 years old, out ol Countess, 
for 70 guineas ; and her son Major, 3 years old, 
for 200 guineas. 

And so confident was Mr. C. Colling of the 
superiority of Mis tribe, that he offered, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Booth, to show for 1000 guineas, 
Lady Celina and Countess, against any three cows 
in the kingdom. 

The celebrity of this tribe is still as high in the 
estimation of the public, for at sales in 1839 nine 
cows averaged 95 guineas one of them 320 gui- 
nea-* ; fifteen cows averaged 99 guineas, * ne of 
them 200 guineas ; and twelve cows averaged 106 
guineas, one ot them 300 guineas — all full of this 
cross. 

These cattle are perhaps erroneously called 
Dm hams. Mr. Charles Colling did not adopt any 
locsl name; but c< nridered his whole herd short- 
In rns improved ; wherefore the oldest breeders 
from him have thought the most appropriate ap- 
pellation to be, improved short-horns. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

In most previous corresponding periods of the 
year, we have called the attention of our readers to 
the steady fulfilment of the “ fill ditch" notoriety ot 
the second month in the Calends ; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, we bare to notice as great a number 
of violent and extreme atmospheric changes as ever 
fell to our lot to record. At the commencement of 
tbe mouth, the frost throughout the United Kingdom 
was almost unprecedentedly severe ; so much so, in- 
deed, that inland navigation was rendered impos- 
sible, while travelling on common roads, from tbe 
immense quantities of snow which had fallen, was 
not performed without the utmost difficulty ; hence, 
the farmers, and most other classes of the commu- 
nity, bad to contend with a combination of circum- 
stances which were productive in some instances of 
serious inconvenience. However, the wind, which 
for nearly three weeks had blown from the north- 
east and east, suddenly veered round to the south- 
ward on the morning of the 11th, which 6peedily 
produced a very rapid thaw id all quarters, and has 
been of great advantage to agriculturists in general. 
The fiue genial rains which have since fallen have 
had a most extraordinary effect in causing a speedy 
dissolution of the snow, ond likewise greatly benefit- 
ting the whole vegetable creation, which is now 
rapidly assuming its so much wanted appearance. 
In taking a retrospective glance at theyQUQg wheats, 
we have much gratification in tiling enabled to allay 
thoae fears which were at one period entertained 
respecting them ; and the importance of the subject 
having induced us, as is our invariable custom, to 
make a personal examination of them in most of our 
great wheat growing counties, we have arrived at 
certain conclusions, upon which the most implicit 
confidence may be placed. Throughout Essex and 
a large portion of Kent, including Sussex, the ap- 
pearance of tbe fields now is that, to use a technical 
phrase, of a “ newly mown lawn," and even in those 
situations generally considered unfavourable for this 
valuable descriptibn of produce, not a single well- 
grounded complaint can by possibility be made ; but 
in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Noitbamptonsbire, and Norfolk, a slight deficiency 
of plants bas been found to exist on those lowlands 
which were inundated by tbe floods a short time 
since. From our western and midland districts, but 
more particularly from Warwickshire and Devon- 
shire, our accounts are of an equally satisfactory 
nature : hence, it may be safely inferred, taken as a 
whole, that the vague rumours which have been set 
afloat have no real foundation, and that the future 
prospects of our farmers are auite as cheering as 
could be reasonably anticipated. As to ourselves, 
we never had any serious misgivings as to the wheats, 
notwithstanding the almost unusual severity of the 
weather during the winter, from the well-attested 
fact of tbe plants being the most hardy of any de- 
scription of corn; besidos, whilst the cold winds 
prevailed, they were mostly covered to the depth of 
from three to nine inches by tbe heavy falls of snow, 
which latter were of immense advantage to tbe 
growers. Suffice it, therefore, for us to add, that 
when we compare the appearance of tbe crops with 
that noticed last season, we honestly and candidly 
confess the balance is decidedly in favour of those 
which have now claimed our attention* 

The proceedings in the fields during the month's 
conclusion were marked by those of extreme bustle 


and activity, and much greater progress was made 
in ploughing than Is ordinarily observed. Gene- 
rally speaking, this department of rural economy is 
extremely backward, but not more so than is war* 
ranted bv the obstacles with which those immediately 
connected with it have bad to contend. Tbe soil 
bas been found in a high state of culture, and bas 
worked remarkably well both in tbe highlnud and 
lowland districts. No intimation has reached ua of 
any grain having been as yet sown, either broadcast 
or by the drill system ; yet there is ample time for 
its conclusion, the time allotted for which not being 
until the latter end of March. 

The great question, whether the stocks of wheat 
of home produce in the hands of our growers will 
prove sufficiently extensive to meet the wants of tbe 
consumers, without any larger imports from abroad, 
until tbe harvest be gathered, has been again mooted. 
Aware, as we are, that an attempt has been made to 
underrate its quantity, we have studiously endea- 
voured to collect tbe beet information respecting it; 
and we can readily affirm that the supplies are more 
extensive, by fully one month's consumption, than in 
February, 1840, while there are nearly $00,000 qr*. 
of free foreign in warehouse in the various out port a, 
most of which is of very superior quality. Again, 
it should be borne in mind, that the excess of oats 
and barley, most of the latter of which is available 
for bread, is acknowledged to be great. As to 
any scarcity, we are not under tbe least apprehen- 
sion respecting it, and moreover conceive that spe- 
culation 'in foreign corn for British consumption, will 
not be carried to that extent as we have bad frequent 
occasions to notice. It is sUo to be observed with 
great pleasure, that tbe culture of wheat in this country 
has been progressively on the increase since 1838 ; 
while it is admitted on all hands, that the number of 
acres under tbat culture is greater this year than 
during the whole of the preseut century. What 
grounds, then, we will venture to ask, can be found 
for even surmising that any deficiency exists, or that 
prices will be materially higher! Again, is it to be 
supposed for one moment, that were there any pros- 
pect of any decided improvement, that eur foreign 
advicas would continue so uninteresting as those 
which are almost daily coming to band ? Tbe un- 
deniable faot is, that scarcely any room is left for 
speculation, and tbat much caution will of necessity 
be observed by parties engaged in the corn trade. 

Tbe intelligence from our provinces intimates tbat 
in some of the priucipal markets unusually iigh 
currencies have been demanded for the finest parcels 
of foreign wheat, free of duty, owing to some of the 
holders being of opinion tbat enhanced rates will be 
realized a short time henoe. W ith regard to English 
wheat, this article bo9 been in increased inquiry, 
and tbe best aualities of both red and white have 
fully commanded an improvement of from 2s. to 4s. 
per quarter, and most of the samples have been 
cleared off speedily after coming to market. There 
has also been a belter inquiry for the middling sorts, 
at a rise of from Is. to $s. per quarter. Bonded 
wheat, the supply of which bas been scanty, has ex- 
perienced scarcely any attention, and its prices have 
remained next to nominal. Very little barley bas 
been brought forwards, yet tbe trade with all, except 
tbe best malting, has been in a depressed state, at 
barely, but at nothing quotable beneatb, late rates. 
Superfine malt bas been in free sale, while all other 
sorts have proved a mere drug. The great dispro- 
portion between tbe value of barley and malt is now 
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attracting the attention of the dealers, and an equa- 
lisation it looked forward to. The limited state of 
the supplies of oats has produced a slight re-action 
in the demand for them, and an improvement of from 
6d. to Is. per quarter has been obtained for the best 
descriptions of Polands and feeds. It is also the 
generally received opinion that as the shipments from 
the different Irish ports to England have been very 
small for some time past, and as sufficient quantities 
cannot be received during the next fortnight to keep 
pace with the demand, an additional advance, though 
not of any moment, will take place. The best hard 
beans and boiling peas have gone off freely ; but 
other kinds have barely maintained their position. 
An advance of 3s. per 2801bs. has taken place in the 
value of the best dour, with a ready inquiry. 

We regret to learn that the epidemic has been 
raging with the utmost violence amongst the cattle 
in different quarters, and many graziers and flock- 
masters have suffered the most severe losses. The 
early lambing season, notwithstanding the severity 
of the weather, has been [productive of a fine fall of 
strong lambs, and scarcely any losses, from the great 
precaution taken by the owners, have been noticed. 

In Scotland thrashing has goDe on brisklv, and 
most of the markets have been well supplied with 
grain, mostly of good quality, while extensive 
breadths of land have been ploughed up. An active 
demand has existed for wheat and oats, and the 
quotations have improved from 6d.to Is. per quarter, 
but in other corn no alteration has been noticed. 

Quotations of wheat keep up in Ireland, and the 
low value of oats at Mark Lane have materially 
checked the inquiry for most grain, but the prices 
have been well maintained. 

The following is our usual monthly statement of 
the supplies and prices of fat stock, exhibited and 
sold in Smitbfield cattle market. 

On most occasions the receipts of good beasts 
and sheep have been very scanty, and the inquiry 
for them has been steady, at high prices ; while the 
out-of-condition sorts of beef and mutton have 
commanded scarcely any attention, with a numerous 
attendance of buyers. 

The supplies of beasts have amounted to 11,830, 
of sheep and lambs, 94,100 ; of calves, 823 ; and of 
pigs, 2,380 ; while the prices have ranged as fol- 
lows : — Beef, from 3s. to 5s.; Mutton, 3s. 4d. to 5s. 
4d. ; Lamb, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 4d. ; Veal, 5s. to 6s. 2d. ; 
and Pork, 4s. to 5s. per 81bs. to sink tbe offals. 


A STATEMENT and COMPARISON of the SUP- 
PLIES and PRICES of FAT STOCK, exhibited 
and sold in Smithfikld Cattle Market, on 
Monday, February 24th, 1840, and Monday, February 
22, 1841. Atper8th»,to sink the offalt. 


Feb. 24, 1840. 
a. d. 8. d. 

Coarse A inferior Beasts 3 0to3 

Second quality do 3 6 3 

Prime large Oxen 3 10 


4 

Prime Scots, Ac 4 2 4 

Coarse St inferior Sheep 3 2 3 

Second quality do 3 8 4 

Prime coarse woolled do. 4 4 4 

Prime Southdown do. . 4 8 5 

Lambs — - 

Large coarse Calves ..4 8 5 

Prime small ditto 5 2 5 

Large Hogs 4 0 4 

Neat small Porkers .. 4 10 5 


Feb. 29, 1841. 
s. d. s. d. 
4 to 3 6 
8 3 


10 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

0 


Feb. 24, 1840. 


Beasts 2,940 

Sheep and Lambs .... 19,200 

Calves 170 

Pigs 412 


Feb. 22, 1841. 
2,209 
17,190 
51 
603 


The arrivals of slaughtered meat up to Newgate 
and Leadenball markets from Scotland and different 

E artsof England have been on the increase, they 
aving comprised from the 1st to the 22nd, 190 car- 
casses of beef, 1,300 ditto of mutton, 210 ditto of veal, 
2,140 ditto of pork. Trade with all kinds of meat 
has ruled heavy, at the following prices, viz. : — Beef, 
from 3s. 2d. to 4d.; Mutton, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; Veal, 
5s. 4d. to 6s.; and Pork 4s. to 5s. per 8lbs. by the 

carcass. 

DURHAM. 

The weather for the last two months has been re- 
markable for its severity, attended with heavy falls 
of snow. The sudden thaw on the 15th and 18th 
ult. has done considerable damage in this county ; 
the shipping interest has sustained serious losses, 
from the accumulation of ice and floods, but the 
low grounds were not flooded to that extent which 
we have frequently witnessed. Notwithstanding 
the extreme severity of the frost, the young wheats 
assumed (at the disappearance of the snow) a most 
vigorous and healthy appearance ; since then the 
weather has been of that severe character, with a 
strong piercing easterly wind, which deprived and 
drifted that covering of snow from the fields so 
essential for the preservation of wheat, turnips, and 
clover. We are sorry in having to observe that 
wheats are presenting a very opposite appearance 
than what they were a month ago ; turnips have 
also suffered severely in exposed situations. The 
frost has penetrated into many situations to pota- 
toes where they were supposed to be in security, 
and large quantities have been rotted by the severity 
of this visitation. The plough has been impeded 
for an unusual length of time ; this important ope- 
ration is very far in arrear, and strong clayey stiff 
soils will scarcely have sufficient time to mellow 
and pulverise for the reception of the seed. The 
winter has been exceedingly favourable for manur- 
ing grass land, carting manure, stones, &c. Fodder 
has been in great request, and disappeared very 
rapidly. The thrashing mills have been kept in 
motion, notwithstanding markets have been scantily 
supplied with grain; stackyards look thin; the 
wheat turns out a very short crop, but fine in qua- 
lity. The rot amongst sheep is very prevalent, 
many extensive graziers are compelled to slaughter 
the whole of their breeding ewes. This disease may 
be dated from the extreme wetness of the summer 
and autumn in 1889. We are sorry in having to 
report that the epidemic amongst cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, is still prevalent; sheep that have been 
affected this most inclement season have literally 
gone to bones ; they ought to be kept in sheds, 
well bedded, and turnips cut for them, small slices 
ought to be put in their mouths ; this remark also 
applies to cattle. We are of opinion that tar will 
not prevent this disease, for we had out of forty- 
eight short-homed cattle, forty-seven of which 
took the epidemic, notwithstanding tar was rubbed 
down ther noses every other morning ; about one- 
half of this number had medicine at the first ap- 
pearance of the disease, the remainder had none ; 
we were not able to distinguish any difference 
whatever with regard to their recovery : we found 
in byers that ventilation and cleanliness were 
very essential in the disease. It has seldom proved 
fatal where animals have had dry and warm lodging, 
and severe pnrgatives avoided. Trom the incle- 
mency of the season a great deal of out-door work 
has been suspended, and numbers of hands have 
been out of work, and in many instances suffered 
gTeat privations ; the railways have been laid in, 
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but since the thaw they are beginning to resume 
their labours. The corn markets are advancing. 
Wheat, 7s. to 8s. 6d. per bush. ; Barley, 3s. 6d. to 
4s. 3d.; Oats, 2s. 9d. to 3s. Gd. The fat stock 
markets keep up. Beef, 7s. to 7s. Gd. per stone ; 
Mutton, Gd. to 7d. per lb. Lean stock it is ex- 
pected will be high, from the scarcity of store cattle 
in the country. — Feb. 17. 


CALENDAR OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR MARCH. 

What we said in our last calendar, at page 155, 
we might now repeat, that “ the weather having 
now become mild,*’ there is hope by the 1st of 
March of “ being able ” to set to work in the 
garden. 

As a matter of instructive chronology, it should 
be remembered that, after the mild interval 
which commenced about the middle of January 
and continued to itsclose, frost returned, and the 4th 
of February witnessed a great depression of tem- 
perature ; this, in some parts of Surry, as a 
horticultural friend assured us, amounted to 26 
degrees, that is, the mercury fell to 6° of Fahren- 
heit. Our own instruments west of London 
marked only 13° of frost— the minimum of the 
3rd at London is quoted at 18° of Fahrenheit. 
But the most serious visitation of the season was 
the prodigiously violent and parching wind, east 
to north, which blew unceasingly, much to the 
perplexity of the gardener, who had all his cover- 
ings driven off without the power to replace them. 
Thus temperature was reduced ten degrees in 
stoves, vineries, and pits. 

Snow was a concomitant in the east ; but in 
Berkshire, and other parts west of the metropolis, 
the mere sprinkling which occurred on the 2nd 
February vanished, and left the crops undefended. 
The most curious phenomenon of the winter was 
the perfect glazing of the ground during four 
entire successive days ; this had its origin in a 
small shower early in the morning of the 8th, 
with five degrees of frost, and, as low temperature 
continued till the 11th, every road, path, or gravel 
walk continued glazed. We should like to know 
whether this was generally observed. 

The frost ceased on the lltb, after a dense 
haze, and change of wind to south and south- 
west. The first rain of any consequence com- 
menced on the evening of the 15th. As yet, we 
have observed no destruction of the roses, laurca- 
tinus, arbutus, &c., among shrubs; or ofbroccoli, 
cabbage, and other greens, among vegetables : and 
now we have a right to hope that, the remainder 
of February proving rainy — according to the good 
old saying — March will be introduced with drying 
airs, and welcome our readers with those prognos- 
tics which afford promise of a genial spring — alter- 
nations of fructifying showers and warm sun. Of 
late years we have experienced parching and burn- 
ing days, and cold frosty nights, quite inimical to 
horticulture. March is, or ought to he, one of the 
busiest months of the year ; but time is not lost if 
most of the great operations for the summer be 
deferred till the equinox— the free working con- 
dition of the land being the best director. 

IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 

Sow Beans: long-pod, Sandwich, and Windsor, in 
the first and third weeks. 

— Peas : early Warwick, Charlton, Prussian-blue, 
dwarf imperial, and Woodford's, — the scimitar at 
the dose. 


Sow Lettuce : where intended to remain, and to be 
thinned to proper distances ; first, the hardy cos, 
and at the end the grand admirable, or union cab- 
bage. 

— Radish : the salmon, short-top, red and white 
turnip varieties — the two last the latest. 

— Small salad : some on the floor, or in boxes of 
the vinery, others in the open ground. It is a 
good plan when sowing under glass, to scatter 
the seeds thickly on a moist surface, and to press 
them with a board evenly, giving them a 
sprinkling of water. They will vegetate very 
soon : after the plants are fairly up, a little fine 
earth, sifted over them to the depth of l-8th of an 
inch, will secure the position, strengthen vege- 
tation, and obviatethat disagreeablecircumstance 
which almost always results from covering the 
seed : close matted as they are, the plants raise 
a mass of earth, which it requires nice manipu- 
lation to remove. 

Sow spinage of both sorts : but, if it be liked, prefer 
the white or sea-kale beet ; the green membrane 
of the leaf becomes a delicious vegetable, and the 
stalks boil well, but the heart shoots are very 
fine. 

— Parsley : the best double curled, — twice or three 
times. 

— Asparagus : for permanent beds ; or thickly, for 
raising forcing plants. 

— Sweet- herbs : chirvil, basil, fennel, thyme, late 
in the month. 

— All tbespindle-rooted plants : red beet, the small 
deep purple is the best ; hollow-crown parsnip, 
early horn, white rooted, and Surrey carrots. 

— Turnips : the Dutch and early stone — mere 
sprinklings of either or both. 

— Onions : the Reading or Spanish, Strasburg, 
&c., and London leaks. 

— Sea kale : in sandy deep earth, slightly ma- 
nured with wood-ashes and common salt. 

— Cabbage : for summer — savoy for autumn, a 
little broccoli, and Brussels sprouts. Of the last, 
the most delicious of proliferous brassise, we must 
cite a few original remarks. 

Brussels sprouts — a sub-variety of the open- 
headed sprouting cabbages, much cultivated in 
Brussels, and rendered famous by the description 
given of them by Dr. Van Mons, who, fin Vol. III. 
of the Horticultural Transactions) says : — “ If this 
vegetable be compared with any other which occu- 
pies as little space, lasts as long, and L»rows as well 
in situations generally considered unfavourable — 
such as between rows of potatoes, scarlet runners, 
or among young trees, it must be considered 
superior to most others.” 

Van Mons further says — “ The seed is sown in 
Spring, and on a frame, so as to bring the plants 
forward ; they are then transplanted into ao open 
border, with a good aspect,” and by successive 
sowings they contrive, in Belgium, to supply them- 
selves with this delicious vegetable full ten months 
in the year. 

In a word, by three sowings and six transplant- 
inga, that is, by removing half the plants at a 
time, successional supplies may be had for many 
months. In general, it is customary to take off 
the central head, In order to bring forward the 
small lateral heads, and this practice will answer 
in the growing months ; but late in autumn, and 
throughout the winter, it is more prudent to strip 
the stalks for use, leaving the central sprout at 
top untouched, in order to preserve the plant; 
finally, when the centre is cut, the plant Is de- 
stroyed, and should be removed. 
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Plant beds of horse-raddish and Jerusalem arti- 
choke ; this vegetable may be continued on the 
same ground, but it ought to be entirely digged 
upyearlyand replanted, otherwise the plantation 
will not be retained within due limits. 

Plant the second crop of early potatoes ; cuttings 
and slips of all the sweet herbs, and of the aro- 
matic shrubs, lavender, rosemary, sago, rue, 
should be planted ; also the bulbs of shallot and 
garlic, and little onions, raised expressly in the 
last year, to strengthen by a second year*s 
course : do this early. 

Transplant seedling cabbages sown in August; 

this is the last removal from that sowing. 

Earth up all growing crops ; level and dress arti- 
choke plantations, and make the ground every- 
where orderly and neat ; fork and rake asparagus 
beds. FRUIT-GARDEN, &C. 

The season, notwithstanding the severity of the 
winter for so long a period, promises to be early ; 
therefore, we presume that the regulation of cur- 
runt, gooseberry, and raspberry bushes, has been 
performed in February. Yet if any remain un- 
touched, one of the first operations should be, 
to prune all the berry-bearing plants, as directed 
in our last ; and then to dust them well by means 
of a tin dredger, with a mixture consisting of 
three parts powdered quick-lime, and one part of 
dry coal soot : these will cleanse the branches. 
The surfacesoils should then be raised by thespade, 
(pushed almost horizontally) and turned over. 
Some persons lay three inches of reduced compost 
dung, from the linings of hot beds, over the sur- 
face, with good effect ; but we would prefer to do 
this in autumn, turning it in at this time, but never 
digging the soil deeply. A scattering of common 
salt and soot would now be more inimical to 
insects. 

Strawberry beds and rows should be cleared of the 
old leaves — first by cutting, and then by a wooden 
rake ; after which, the ground may be evened by 
scattering fine soft loam, mixed with a sixth part of 
wood ashes, sufficient to fill up the inequalities ; 
the young roots will be encouraged directly, and 
the ground will thus receive a permanent supply 
of mild vegetable alkali. 

This is the best season to make new plantations 
of strawberries in all aspects, in order to provide 
auccessional crops, from the end of May to that of 
J uly. By referring to our Calendar of September, 
p. 226, concise directions will be found for the 
preparation of the beds ; but the system of planting 
remains to be noticed. A three years* course is the 
best ; it secures the finest quality of fruit, and 
presents means to keep the ground in fitting con- 
dition. In the first year, plant, at proper distances, 
the strongest runner-plants of last summer ; and 
do not suffer one of them to expand a blossom : 
call these No. 1. Prepare as many beds, or rows, 
as the prospective consumption shall indicate. 
Every year, at this season, or in September, re- 
peat the planting in the same manner for Nos. 2 
and 3. In the second Spring No. I will blossom 
and bear ; again in the third Spring. This set is 
to be obliterated, and the ground planted with some 
vegetable till September, or the following March ; 
thus it will be purified, and prepared for straw- 
berries again. Proceeding in this way with three 
sets of plants, fruit of the first quality the season 
and land will permit, may always be at command. 
Every year a new plantation will be made, and one 
set of the three years' course will be obliterated. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Vmery . The fruit of the first in action will be 


completely set, and the berries as large as peas, 
by the commencement of March ; each cluster 
should be carefully but boldly, thinned with sharp 
pointed scissors. The hand must be steady, and 
the eye correct ; but there is not that danger of 
obliterating the bloom which many apprehend. 
We doubt much, also, the value of the high tempe- 
rature by night (68° to 7 5°) kept up by some ; 
the educated habits of the tree possess great in- 
fluence, and certain it is that a vine accustomed to 
high moist temperature is more in danger from a 
sudden depression, than one which, by habit, will 
develope its buds at 50° by the 1st of January. 

The second vinery, excited in mid-leoruary, 
should be kept moist and warm till the fruit is fairly 
set ; Nature will then perform the greater part of 
the remaining duty ; for, after equinox, few morn- 
ing fires will be required. 

Pine stove and pits. This is the season of dis- 
rooting, and re-potting successions ; high, moist 
temperature (never permitting a check; is the 
element of the pine-apple. 

FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 

Prune shrubs and clear away litter ; place every 
portion of the ground in neat and trim condition, 
sweep lawns, clean and roll gravel walks, renewing 
the box- edgings. 

Sow all the semi-tender annuals in gentle heat ; 
also the best of the hardy annuals, under glass, as 
time will be gained and less danger of injury from 
insects incurred. The young scarlet geraniums, 
in propagation pots, should be potted single in 
loam and leaf-mould, placing them in frames to 
harden. Dig the quarters, and replant or renew 
herbaceous plants, leaving spaces for the annuals. 
Prune roses to well selected low buds ; the moss 
rose, if in loam, which it affects, will frequently 
produce one straight stem, five or six feet high ; 
and thus, by proper shortening, a handsome 
standard can be formed. 

The greenhouse will require air, and the plants 
more water ; many should he repotted as soon as 
growth shall commence. The young verbenas 
(rooted cuttings) ought to be potted, and protected 
in frames, previous to bedding out : so should all 
the parterre plants. It will be recollected, that 
half the best greenhouse plants display themselves 
in parterre ; these departments should always be 
prepared for them. Where soft fresh loam is 
plentiful, the plots should be utterly renewed 
with it. 

Fuchsia beds ought to be cleared of old stems, 
and refreshed with a dressing of turfy loam, aud 
leaf-mould. F. Julgens succeeds admirably ; and 
so will, no doubt, the new “ Corymbiflora** 


MOWING MACHINE, to A. N.— I have had a 
mowing machine in nse for four years : when sent to 
me from the ironmonger's it would not cat. I sent it 
back to the ironmonger's, saw his scis&ort-grinder, 
and desired him to put it in order, and it has never re- 
quired any repair since. Mine is a 16 inch, which is 
quite large enough for one man to nse. I could not 
return to the scythe ; 1 feel it would be like discarding 
the fork fur the fingers. A common labourer has used 
mine ever since I have had it: the great risk is, people 
not understanding them, and setting them to cut them- 
selves— not the grass. Let A. N. get a scissors grinder 
to put hi* in order, not a man that travels the country, 
bntone who cm use a file. If the manufacturers had 
only taken the trouble to instruct purchasers in the 
use of this instrument, it would not be in such dis- 
repute. A labourer iu my garden does in two hours 
what used to take my gardener twelve.— P olyphemus. 
— Gardener's Gasoils. 
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REVIEW OF THE CORN TRADE 

DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


The wheat trade throughout Great Britain, dur- 
ing the last month, has continued in rather an in- 
animate condition. In the early part cf February, 
the weather was unusually severe, and this circum- 
stance rendered the supplies, every where, un- 
commonly small ; although the previous large 
stock of flour in some degree made good the defi- 
ciency in the quantity of wheat, and rendered the 
supply equal to the consumption. Since theinland 
navigation has again been opened, the deliveries of 
wheat by the farmers have materially increased, 
and should they soon become more abundant, it ia 
more than probable that declining prices during 
the spring months must be the natural consequence ; 
for speculations at home cannot be safely made in 
wheats at their present prices, and the value of all 
descriptions of grain therefore, must be regulated 
by the old rule of supply and consumption aloue, 
until something like a correct opinion can be formed 
of the nature and prospects of the next harvest. 
Fears were some weeks ago entertained for the 
young winter wheat plants, and nothing has since 
then occurred to show whether these fears had or 
had not any solid foundation ; we should hopehow- 
everthat they were groundless, or at all events, that 
the extent of damage presumed to have been done 
by the severity of the weather, has been only small. 
In all seasons about this time, unfavourable ru- 
mours, respecting the state of the young wheats, 
are always put in circulation, and at present cer- 
tainly the reports respecting appearances in the 
fields have not, at all events, been followed by any 
advance in wheat prices, nor have they caused any 
large orders to purchase abroad as yet to have been 
transmitted by those English merchants, who 
usually embark tbeir capital in speculations of this 
description. We may therefore, with safety, pre- 
sume that no material injury has been done by 
the late severe weather, and that the prospect of 
another abundant wheat crop has not been altered 
by any thing which has occurred since our last 
month's review of the state and prospects of the 
corn trade. Although under these favourable cir- 
cumstances, the prices of wheat may be subjected 
to a farther depreciation than that which has al- 
ready occurred, still there is not the least chance 
of that depreciation being to any great extent, for 
under the present flourishing condition of the peo- 
ple generally, no falling nway in the general con- 
sumption can with any degree of propriety be 
anticipated. No doubt, for two or three weeks 
lately, out-door labourers were prevented from 
followlag their usual vocations by the almost un- 
exampled severity of the weather, and very great 
distress was the necessary consequence amongst 
many thousands of families ; indeed destitution ,|for 
that short period, seldom has been so extensively 
exhibited of late years in the United Kingdom. 
The evil however, disappeared immediately with 
the cause of it, and one week of open weather re- 
stored these matters to their natural state. The 
inhabitants generally of this great empire are again 
roostabundantly employed, and the wages of labour 
are fully equal to the expenses of living at the 
present value of agricultural products. We there- 
fore are perfectly justified in anticipating, at all 
events, alarge demand for wheat for several months 
to come, and nothing, except too large deliveries of 


this article by the farmers, can cause any material 
decline in its value until, as we have already men- 
tioned, some decided opinion can be formed of the 
6tate of the winter wheats. 

This general prosperity, in which every class in 
the community is now largely participating, has 
its origin alone in the importation of foreign grain 
being rendered entirely unnecessary by the late 
most bountiful crop of all articles of agricultural 
produce, with which these kingdoms were every- 
where blessed last harvest time; and the ex- 
perience of the last six months, when compared 
with the partial, and in many cases serious in- 
conveniences, which many classes were subjected 
to at various periods, during the preceding three 
years, must fully convince, even the members of 
the Anti-Corn-Law-League themselves of the 
great and important truth of agricultural prosperity 
being absolutely requisite for the well-being of 
British society itself. If the present circum- 
stances of this empire have not, however, made 
any impression on the opinions of these corn-law 
repealers, they have, at all events, confirmed the 
opinions of the working classes generally, that 
the wages of labour must eventually be regulated 
by the prices of the necessaries of life, and that 
the terms cheapness and dearness depend entirely 
on local and national circumstances. In many 
ports of our East India possessions, the necessaries 
of life are extremely low, and the natural con- 
sequence is, that the wages of free labour aile far 
more than proportionably low. In many instances, 
the value of 3d. a day, and even lower, is the rate 
of wages, and the most deplorable wretchedness Is 
the necessary consequence. Here are cheap pro- 
visions, and most extensive misery. Coining 
nearer home, we find the same causes continually 
producing similar consequences. In Poland, 
which is admitted to be the richest wheat country 
in the world, this is, unhappily for the people, far 
too apparent, and even in France the wages of 
labour very seldom indeed are equal to more than 
a half-starving state of subsistence ; for, let the 
prices of provisions be ever so low in that kingdom, 
wages always regulate themselves in proportion. 
The British artizans and operatives are now too 
enlightened to be drawn away from their best 
interests by the dogmas of the lecturers, on what 
they call the bread tax. These orators say not 
one word respecting wages. Even respecting 
cheap bread, they contradict tbeir own doctrines 
themselves ; for they say, that the entire repeal 
of the corn-laws would not eventually be attended 
by any material depreciation in the present average 
prices of agricultural produce, and in making this 
admission, they, without intending it, destroy the 
foundation itself of their doctrines. The certain 
effect of a free trade in corn with foreign nations 
would be the destruction of the agricultural 
interest at borne, the destruction of the home 
market for the consumption of the most valuable 
part of our manufactures, and the total suspension 
of every description of national enterprise and 
internal improvement would immediately follow. 
Provisions would then no doubt become far 
dearer than they ever can be, under the existing 
system of extending legal protection to agri- 
cultural industry; fbr the wages of labour would 
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not be equal to their purchase in such abundance, 
as is the case at present, let the prices be what 
they may. The repeal, in fact, would throw one- 
half of the people entirely out of employment, and 
would reduce the other half to the most abject 
state of misery. A number of the manufacturers 
no doubt, would, for a time, make large fortunes 
out of the reduction which they would make in 
the wages of their labourers, and the British 
empire would thus become a great workshop for 
the rest of the world ; the workmen receiving just 
sufficient food to enable them by their labour to 
fill tbe pockets of the master, and finally to close 
a life of wretchedness in its most perfect state. 
The love for wealth, however, seldom answers the 
expectations, even of those by whom It is acquired. 
It has most truly been described as being — 

" A wide wasting post which rages unconfined. 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind, 

For wealth his sword the hireling ruffian draws ; 

For wealth the hireling judge prevents the laws, 
Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth, nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rue.” 

And these arc the pleasures which the master 
manufacturers anticipate from repeal of the corn- 
laws. Wealth Is the only objectof their ambition, 
and they think, not of the general distress which 
this mode of obtaining it would spread amongst 
their countrymen, nor of the final disappointment 
which the acquisition of it would Intail on them- 
selves. The Antl-Corn-Law-Lcaguers have, how- 
ever, since our last review, had abundance of evi- 
dence to convince them of their rapidly declining 
influence amongst their countrymen themselves. 
Their talents and their time would be far more pro- 
fitably for the country, and also more pleasantly 
for themselves, employed, did they direct them 
to the cultivation of the fields at home, and to 
the internal Improvement of tbe empire. Here 
they hare an ample and most patriotic field opened 
for their best exertions, and from sources of this 
description alone can the people In future be well 
and productively employed. Here they will find 
practical quarters for the employment of their 
minds, and theory will no longer render their 
labours ridiculous In the eyes of the right-think- 
ing part of the community. The uncultivated 
portion of the land, chiefly in Ireland, may give 
food and employment to, we may almost say, 
double our present population, but for the pro- 
duction of this unbounded advantage legal protec- 
tion to property, talent, and industry embarked in 
agricultural pursuits, is absolutely necessary, and 
herein the corn laws offer not only present, but 
also great prospective, advantages to the entire 
population of the United Kingdom. Under their 
fostering care, capital, to a large aroonnt, is re- 
tained at borne, which, were the corn laws re- 
pealed, would, as long as it lasted, be annually 
remitted to foreign nations and to foreign states, 
In exchange for wheat and other necessaries of 
life, from whence it would never return, even in 
payment for British manufactured goods. This 
money — during the remainder of this corn season, 
at all events— will be paid to British farmers for 
the last year’s crop, will be kept in continual cir- 
culation at home, from the landlord and farmer to 
the British manufacturer, and from him to the 
operative and artlzan, until it finds Its way into 
the coffers of the capitalise, by whom it will be 
again embarked in railways, field cultivation, and 
many other departments of industry, thereby 
Improving tbe public wealth, and increasing, in a 
most abundant manner, the productive employ- 


ment of the entire population. To place a trifling 
addition to our present foreign export trade in 
manufactured goods — were any addition possible 
from the repeal of the corn laws, which all expe- 
rience heretofore completely contradicts, in oppo- 
sition to advantages so splendid as home improve- 
ments must spread among the entire mass of the 
people— is in every way puerile, if not perfectly 
absurd, for manufactures speedily perish — indeed, 
a breath of fashion frequently destroys them — 
whilst the improvement of the field endures for 
centuries, and blesses the human race for ages. 
The Drainage Bill for Ireland, now under the con- 
sideration of Parliament, will do more real good to 
the Inhabitants of that portion of the empire than 
any act which ever passed the Irish or British 
Legislation. It will bring into cultivation hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of table land, now 
useless to tbe people ; and the produce of these 
lands will, before long, render emigration to any 
extent perfectly unnecessary. The hanks of the 
Shannon are already affording productive employ- 
ment to the people, and here, as in many other 
rivers, lochs, and bays, a vast quantity of excellent 
cropping lands must eventually be reclaimed from 
the waters. Manufactures must progress with 
these agricultural improvements, and thus afford 
another most satisfactory Illustration of the great 
advantage which agricultural prosperity at home 
universally confers on commerce of every descrip- 
tion. In Great Britain likewise a great deal of land 
still remains hi a perfect state of nature, and is 
consequently entirely useless to the community. 
Capital alone is requitlte for the cultivation of 
these wastes, and capital will not be wanted if 
confidence can be placed in its investment being 
protected by law against its produce being here- 
after interfered with by similar products of foreign 
growth. For these purposes the corn laws arc 
most admirably formed. They afford a fair, and 
certainly no excessive, protection to grain produced 
within the United Kingdom, and when, by the 
elements, any deficiency occurs in our crops, they 
have tbe admirable quality of, we may sav, repeal- 
ing themselves, and of admitting foreign grain to 
the extent which our deficiency at home renders 
necessary ; thus universally preventing the con- 
sumers from being subjected either to extra- 
vagant prices, or to that allowance of the actual 
necessaries of life. This is practically the state of 
the wheat trade at the present moment. Prices 
are sufficiently moderate for the interests of the 
great body of consumers, and also sufficiently re- 
munerating to the cultivators of the fields through- 
out the United Kingdom. The corn laws, in con- 
sequence of these circumatances, protect the in- 
terests of agriculture by a fair rate of duty now, 
as they lately did the Interests of the consumers 
b 7 a nominal one. 

Although two-thirds of the malting season have 
passed away, still, during that period, very little 
animation has been observable in the barley 
trade. The demand, in general, has not equalled 
the supply, and drooping prices '’have been the 
natural consequence of this state of tbe barley 
market. The cause of the effect we have fre- 
quently alluded to, but till now we have not taken 
sufficient notice of the yearly falling away, which 
is taking place in the manufacture of malt itself. 
This is but too unfortunately the case, and unless 
some remedy or other be applied to tlie evil, it 
roust continue to increase, until its extent becomes 
of serious consequence to the revenue itself. The 
quantity of malt consumed by the public brewers 
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is now very little more than four millions of 
quarters annually, and amongst thirty millions of 
people in the three kingdoms, the portion of this 
small quantity to each individual is trifliug indeed. 
In fact, two-thirds of the population cannot afford 
the use of wholesome beer at all, in consequence 
of the extravagant expense occasioned by its 
manufacture ; and adulteration consequently be- 
comes not only profitable, but in many cases ah* 
solutely necessary, for the due prosecution of 
their trade, amongst a vast number of the inferior 
orders of beer retailers. The almost daily con* 
victions for this offence, which are occurring in 
all parts of England, sufficiently establish the 
alarming length to which adulteration has been, 
and now is, prosecuted ; nor is there any possi- 
bility of putting any effectual stop to it, save by 
a considerable reduction in the malt duty, for this 
alone can render these vicious practices not pro* 
Stable. The injury done to the health of the con* 
sumers of deteriorated beer is of very serious 
importance ; but, for the prosperity of the revenue 
itself, an alteration in the mode of collection, and 
in the manner of imposing, the malt duty, is be- 
coming absolutely necessary ; nor can the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer much longer delay a full 
enquiry into the nature and extent of the too* 
rapidly growing evils in the barley trade generally. 
Half a quarter of malt would not be a very extra- 
vagant consumption to each of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom, and this, at a duty of even 
ten shillings per quarter, would bring the treasury 
at least three millions sterling more than can be 
obtained from the malt duty at its existing most 
extravagant charge. But if any alteration of this 
description be of so much importance to the re- 
venue, how valuable must it not be to the great 
body of beer consumers themselves, and to the pro- 
prietors and tenants of light lands, which are best 
suited to barley cropping. In this latter instance, 
it would open a wide Aeld for the proper culti- 
vation of large districts of this description of land, 
which cannot be converted, under the present 
system, to any useful purpose. To reclaim these 
lands would increase the general wealth of the 
empire so considerably, that, after paying for the 
increased sum paid into the treasury as malt duty, 
and also paying the full expense, which the in- 
creased consumption of beer would render ne- 
cessary. the landlords and tenants would find 
their profits amply sufficient to repay themselves 
large profits also on the capital, talent, and indus- 
try which they may have been induced to embark 
in the increased production of barley. The many 
thousands of families whom the reduction of the 
malt duty would place into full and productive em- 
ployment, but who are now in want of work 
in many of the agricultural districts, would be 
rendered active and usaful members of society, 
would be enabled by their increased means of pay- 
ment to give additional employment to the trading 
interests, and a general benefit would thus be 
spread throughout the empire. The production 
of two-thirds more barley than the maltsters now 
can use would add largely to the national wealth. 
It would, as we have said very frequently, give 
work to three times the number of labourers now 
employed in barley growing, and thus make them 
independent in their circumstances, and render 
them valuable members of the community. The 
money received by the landlords and farmers for 
this large additional quantity of barley would be 
circulated amongst all the industrious classes, 
would be thus increasing their yearly incomes, and 


increasing the consumption of every article, 
whether it be the produce of the fields, or the 
handicraft of the manufacturer. In fact, the re- 
duction of the malt duty would be of immense im- 
portance to all classes — would improve the re- 
venue at present collected on that article ; and, 
unless to the beer adulterator, it would not injure 
one interest, nor even one individual in the state. 
In all financial operations it is a well established 
fact, that too heavy duties are injurious to the 
purposes for which they were chiefly imposed. 
Iu the malt duty this fact has, in a very particular 
manner, been proved by the late practice in its 
workings. When the duty on this most necessary 
article of consumption was 34s. lOd. per qr., the 
amount collected from this source of revenue 
never reached three millions sterling in one year. 
Two years after the duty was reduced to 20s. per 
qr., nearly six millions sterling were collected 
within the twelve months. Within the iMt two 
or three years, the malt duty has been again gra- 
dually increased to 23s. per qr., and the conse- 
quence even already is that little more than five 
millions of quarters of barley are now manufac- 
tured into malt annually, of which the consump- 
tion of the public brewers requires very little 
above four millions of quarters of malt annually, 
as we have already stated above. In the collection 
of the British spirit duty the same causes have 
always produced similar consequences, to the par- 
ticulars of which it is not necessary to our pre- 
sent purposes to revert, beyond the fuct. that in 
Scotland and in Ireland, where the charge on 
each gallon is moderate, the duties are collected 
on every gallon of spirits consumed in those two 
portions of the United Kingdom ; whilst in Eng- 
land, where the duty is outrageously high, being 
not less than 7s. lOd. per gallon, at least ore- 
half of the quantity consumed is supplied by those 
pests of society, the smugglers of spurious French 
and Spanish brandies, and of Dutch gin of the 
worst quality possible. By this system of extra- 
vagant spirit-duty we are compelled to pay a great 
sum of cash annually to foreign distillers for bad 
spirits, and the health of the community is fre- 
quently put at hazard by their consumption. The 
revenue is also defrauded by their illegal impor- 
ters, and the English agricultural interest is de- 
prived of an increased market for the consump- 
tion of at least one- half a million of quarters of 
barley above the quantity now used in the opera- 
tions of the distillers within the British Empire. 
To reduce the duty now levied on spirits manu- 
factured in England to 5s., and that on West 
India rum to 6s. 6d. per gallon, would, in a ma- 
terial degree, remedy the injury which smuggling 
inflicts on the property of the country ; and 
would likewise completely put a stop to the im- 
morality, which this most debasing custom spreads 
amongst a vast mass of the people. To permit 
the rectifiers to use their talents and capital to 
the best advantage, would also be attended by 
consequences as important as they would be ad- 
vantageous to the British community. Were tbe 
rectifiers of neutral spirit into brandies permitted 
to make their article of any strength, a doubt 
cannot be entertained that British brandies would 
equal In flavour the best descriptions of French 
brandies — would excel them far in wholesomeness, 
and eventually would reduce very largely tbe 
consumption of Foreign spirits in tbe British mar- 
kets. This, taken in conjunction with the reduc- 
tion In the duties now levied on Colonial spirits, 
would, in a most eminent manner, strengthen tbe 
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great cause of temperance amongst the people. 
It would speedily render the vice of drunkenness 
contemptible, and the equally destructive vice of 
teetotalism ridiculous. It would advance the vo- 
taries of the medium system betwixt these two 
vices, to a solid mode of action, and it would ma- 
terially improve the health and add to the happi- 
ness of the people generally. 

We have the means of supplying within our- 
selves all the spirits which the nation requires, 
and our distillers, by a small alteration in the pre- 
sent Excise Laws, profess the art of making their 
spirits equal in flavour to any manufactured abroad, 
and far superior to them in wholesomeness. It is 
to over -taxation entirely that the barley growers 
in the United Kingdom are indebted for the small- 
ness of the quantity of their produce which is 
now consumed in the home markets, and it is to 
the same cause Alone that they can attribute the 
dulness which is now experienced in the sales of 
barley. To attempt to grow more than the mar- 
ket can take away would be an useless expenditure 
of capital and of time. The heavy state of the bar- 
ley market at the present moment is partly occa- 
sioned, therefore, by the extensive manner in 
which beer is now adulterated, and partly by the 
large quantities of foreign spirits which are illicitly 
admitted into consumption. So long as the same 
causes exist must the same effects be experienced, 
and there is no other remedy which can be applied 
to this great agricultural evil, than the reduction 
of the present rate of malt duty by one-half, and 
the reduction in proportion of the duties now 
charged on colonial and English spirits. An im- 
provement in the revenue must be the certain con- 
sequence, and the consumption of barley may 
thereby be doubled, or even tripled. 

The consumption of oats, occasioned partly by 
the severity of the weather, was again unusually 
large during last month ; but the supplies having 
been likewise large during the same period, the 
increased demand was fully satisfied by the in- 
creased quantities which were sent forward for 
sale in the different markets throughout the king- 
dom, and prices have consequently rather de- 
clined than thecontrary. Throughout Ireland and 
Scotland last season, the crop of this article was 
exceedingly plentiful, and the quality uncommonly 
fine, and the different markets in England have 
been chiefly supplied with oats from these two 
districts of the United Kingdom. The progress 
which agriculture is every where so very rapidly 
making, and the large districts of waste lands 
which are now annually brought forward into 
cultivation, must gradually increase the growth 
of oats, and eventually render us, under every 
circumstance, entirely independent of any exten- 
sive foreign importation of this most necessary 
article of consumption. Under the influence of 
the corn laws, and the Irish drainage act, which 
is at the present time on its passage through the 
legislature, the future improvements in agricul- 
ture In Ireland must be most important indeed ; 
for they will not only provide for the whole of the 
population labour, productive of most favourable 
consequences to the general good of the commu- 
nity, but they will likewise furnish them with 
wages for their labour, sufficiently large to meet 
theirannual expenditure, and to induce them to 
remain contentedly in their native country. It 
has long been a general complaint amongst all 
the productive labourers in Great Britain, and 
particularly amongst that portion of them who 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, that fair 


wages for their labour were periodically interfered 
with by the large influx of labourers from the 
sister kingdom, who were unable to find employ- 
ment at home, and who consequently were com- 
pelled to find their bread anywhere, and to accept 
of any rate of wages which they could obtain from 
those who were inclined to employ them. Of this 
prejudicial system the British workmen had most 
just reasons to complain, for in too many instances 
the wages for their labour were reduced consider- 
ably under their instrinsic value, and tbeii families 
suffered the consequences of this unnatural state 
of society. By the rapid improvements, however, 
which are now beginning to shew their important 
consequences to Irish agriculture, under that 
most wise degree of protection which the corn 
laws afford to every . department of landed 
operations, the British labourers may, with great 
confidence, now look for speedy relief from this 
interference with their employment, which is their 
real property , and from the great changes which it 
is periodically causing in their wages.* Abundance 
of productive labour will in future present itself at 
home to Irish industry, and no man there, under 
such circumstances, will leave his home to labour 
in England or Scotland for half wages. These ad- 
vantages are prospective chiefly, but there are 
other benefits springing from Irish improvements, 
which Great Britain already is rapidly reaping, 
amongst which there is not one more important 
than the very abundant manner in which Ireland 
is now supplying with oats the British great markets 
of consumption. It is an established fact, that for 
many years now. Great Britain has not been able 
to produce oats equal to the increased consump- 
tion of them ; and, had the deficiency not been, to 
a certain degree, supplied by Ireland, we must 
have imported largely from foreign nations, and 
paid them lor their agricultural product in the 
precious metals, which arc the standard of our 
circulating medium. Money is already scarce 
enough, and quite dear enough, but had the whole 
quantity of oats, requisite to supply the deficiency 
in our growth, been imported from abroad, instead 
of partly from Ireland as has been the case, it is 
not possible to calculate the extent of evil which 
would have resulted from this circumstance. En- 
terprise would have been paralyzed, productive la- 
bour for the great mass of the people would have 
been proportionally limited, and wages would have 
been reduced far beneath their standard value. 
There are, however, plenty of means in Ireland to 
make good the deficiency between our consump- 
tion and our growth at home, of oats during, at all 
events, the remainder of this corn season, and 
prices thereby will, in every probability, be kept 
so moderate as to continue the duty on their im- 
portation at prohibitory rates, and thus to render 
specie remittances to the continent, to a certain 
degree, unnecessary during the same period. The 
corn laws are thus certainly of much more impor- 
tance to the working classes, than they are to those 
connected with agriculture itself ; for on their pro- 
tective influence depend those means, by which 
they are enabled to obtain living wages ; whilst 
the agriculturist can always raise from the fields 
themselves, at all events, quite enough to support 
himself, even were these laws repealed. We re- 
peat, therefore, that there is not one individual in 
the empire who reaps not great advantages from 
agricultural protection, and none are more aware 
of this fact than the operative classes themselves. 

The information received from the various corn 
districtsin the Continent of Europe, respecting the 
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state of the corn trade in each of then, is in doe 
course of post, and, generally, Is not very interesting, 
at this moment, to the corn trade in this country. 
The complaint universally continued to be made 
of a great want of animation in the corn markets, 
though, at the same time, prices had not declined 
to those quotations which would encourage specu- 
lative purchases with a view to the British mar- 
kets. At Dan trig, Elbing, and Konisberg, this 
was more particularly the case, for the stacks of 
Polish wheats, at all of them, were unusually 
small, and generally they were in the hands of 
capitalists, who bad the means in abundance to 
hold them, for what the trade called better tiroes. 
The corn trade is proverbially uncertain, and the 
foreign speculators, in wheat in particular, may 
prove right in their conjectures of the import 
duties becoming so moderate, during the next 
summer months, as to admit the entry of a con- 
siderable quantity of foreign wheat for consumption 
here, at saving prices, and they consequently are 
unwilling to part with their property at prices, 
which would admit of its entry here on the pay- 
ment of the present rates of import duty. That 
these rates may be more moderate before next 
crop can be brought foward into our markets for 
consumption, is exceedingly possible, even should 
the coming wheat crop be as abundant as the last 
one most undoubtedly was, and this opinion is 
formed in the trade, on the presumption of a want 
of fine old wheats sufficient for the purposes of 
mixture with the new samples, being about that 
period experienced. The deficiency in old wheats, 
which the two bad crops of 1838 and 1839 
have occasioned, cannot be made good by one 
large and good crop, and therefore a quantity of 
the best description of foreign may possibly be 
wanted, let the coming crop be as fine and as 
abundant as it can be by any possibility. The 
British corn merchants who employ their capital 
in operations of this description are, however, 
not sanguine of the duty being, at that period, 
so materially reduced, as to permit purchases 
being made abroad at the latest quotations, 
and accordingly, as we have already stated, no 
extensive purchases have, as yet, been made by 
them ; nor in the face of favourable appearances 
in our fields, is it likely that any large transactions 
will be entered into by them, unless encourage- 
ment for so doing be held out to them, — not by 
improved prices and falling duties on this side of 
the water, but by a material reduction occurring 
in the prices of grain generally, on the continent 
of Europe. The quantity of bonded grain and 
flour here at present is small, and therefore it is 
not very probable that any speculation will this 
season be made for the purpose of operating oil 
the rates of duty, which consequently can only be 
regulated by supply and actual consumption this 
summer, and not by fictitious sales and purchases, 
as was the case during the last three summers, 
and of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
at the time such strong reasons to complain in 
the small amount of duty collected on the im- 
mense quantities of foreign grain of all descrip- 
tions then entered for home use, which onght to 
have, each of these seasons, put into the Treasury 
three times more money than they actually did, 
and might thus have assisted considerably our 
public expenditure. The temptation now to repeat 
operations of this description does not exist, and 
it is not likely, therefore, that any pecuniary 
effort will be made to reduce the rates of duty 
during this season* 


From the United States of North America the 
advices are dated early in the last month, but they 
communicate very little news of importance to the 
corn trade here. The letters on this subject con- 
tinue to be filled with numerous complaints against 
our corn law system, by which we prefer grain 
grown at home to that of Foreign production. 
Our transatlantic brethren are concerned for the 
injury which we do to ourselves by not throwing 
our own fields out of cultivation, and our own 
workmen out of wages. They can abundantly sup- 
ply us with wheat and flour so long as we can sup- 
ply them with the precious metals in exchange for 
food. Money however is far scarcer with them 
than corn is with us, and accordingly shipments 
of flour continued to be made, for the benefit, no 
doubt, of John Bull, even without a repeal of his 
corn laws, and it is not improbable that ship- 
ments will continue to be made for the same 
reasons, though they cannot be to any great ex- 
tent. 


CURRENCY PER IMP. MEASURE. 

Feb. 32. 




Per Or. 

Per Qr. 

Wheat, Essex and Kent, red 

,, 

64 

68 

White.. 68 70 76 

Irish 



60 

62 

Do. .... 

64 

74 

Old, red 

. .. 

OS 

74 

Do 

66 

70 

Rye, old 

... 

36 

38 

New.... 

38 

41 

Barley, Grinding 28 30 32 Uniting 34 36 

Chevalier 

— 

» 

Irish 

... 

37 

28 

Be re ... 

24 

35 

Malt, Suffolk and Norfolk . 

. . • 

64 

70 

Brown.. 

54 

00 

Kingston and Ware . 

. .. 

04 

68 

Chevalier 

68 

— 

Oats, Yorksh. Sc Lincoln&tu, feed 

34 

36 

Potato.. 

25 

36 

Youghall and Cork black 

23 

23 

Cork, white 33 34 

Dublin 

21 

33 

23 

Westport 

23 

£4 

Waterford, white 

21 

23 

33 

Block .. 

23 

S3 

Newry 

.. 

24 

26 




Galway 18 

19 

20 

— 




Scotch feud .... .... 

„ 

35 

36 

Potato.. 

25 

36 

Clonmel 

.. 

23 

24 

Limerick 

22 

94 

Londonderry 

.. 

23 

24 

Sligo 22 

23 

34 

Bears, Tick, new... 

.. 

38 

40 

Old.. 43 

44 

48 

Peas, Grey 

36 

38 

40 

Maple.. 

40 

43 

White 

,, 

38 

40 

Boilers . 

40 

49 

Seed, Rape 361. 40/. 

Irish. 

.32 Z. 

34/. per last. 



Linseed 41 4f 

English Red Clover, fine, 70 80 90 per cwt. 

Flour, Town-made 55 — Suffolk 44 46 pr sk. of 330 lbs. 
Stockton and Norfolk, 44 45 

FOREIGN GRAIN AND FLOUR IN BOND. 

Wheat, Dantzic 44 48 

Hamburg 40 42 

Barley 16 21 

Oats, Brew 22 24 Feed... 16 IS 

Beaks 80 — 

Peas SO — 

Flour, American, per brl 38 — Baltic.. 23 — 


IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 


Week ending 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Jon. 8th .. 

61 0 

33 6 

21 6 

33 6 

30 10 

39 11 

15th .. 

01 7 

33 10 

21 8 

35 5 

40 3 

39 11 

32nd .. 

60 9 

32 11 

21 4 

34 1 

39 7 

38 10 

39th .. 

60 9 

32 3 

21 7 

31 5 

89 4 

39 3 

Feb. 5th . . 

60 7 

31 11 

21 7 

28 11 

39 6 

39 1« 

12th .. 

AggregateAverage 
of the six weeks 
which regulates 

61 1 

31 10 

22 3 

34 3 

40 0 

39 6 

the duty 

Duties payable in 
London till Wed- 
nesday next inclu- 
sive, and at the 
Ontports till the 
arrival ef the mail 
of that day from 

61 1 

32 6 

21 8 

32 9 

39 9 

» 6 

London ........ 

Do. on grain from 
British posses- 
sions out of Bu- 

95 8 

13 10 

If 3 

21 3 

11 0 

11 o 

rope. 

6 0 

0 3 

8 0 

8 0 

0 6 

0 c 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES of GRAIN. WOOL MARKET. 


WEEKLY AVERAGES by 
the Imp. Quarter, from the 
Gazette, of Friday last, Feb. 
19th, 1841. 

s. d. 

rtit. i ... ni 1 

AVERAGES from the corres- 
ponding Gazette in the lu*t 
year, Friday, Feb,14th, 1840. 

R. d. 

Whbat .••••.....»• 65 3 

BlXTiTtY .T1T--T-, 81 10 

Barley 88 3 

Oats ■ 82 3 

Oats 24 2 

Ryb . 34 8 

Byb 36 5 

R. a «i . 40 0 

Beams. ...... 39 7 

Pits 39 6 

Peas .............. 40 4 


PRICES OF SEEDS. 

PBB. 22. 

We still continue to be very indifferently supplied 
*ith English Cloverseed, whilst from abroad scarcely 
any has yet been received. To-day there was an in* 
proved inquiry for the article, and superior qualities 
brought very high rates. 

There was very little Cnnaryseed offering, and higher 
prices were generally asked. 

Tares brought fully last Monday's currency. 

Linseed was the turn cheaper. 

Rapeseed maintained its previous high value. In 
other articles no alteration occurred. 

Linseed, English, sowing 54 50 

Baltic — 

Mediter. fc Odessa 45 

Hempseed, small. 84 

Coriander 10 

Mustard, brown, new .. 16 
Turnip Seed, new Swedes — 

Trefoil 16 

Rapeseed, English 841 

Rye Grass, English. .... . 30 

Tares, winter — 

Large, foreign.... — 

Clover, English, red .... 58 

Flemish 40 

New Hamburgh . . 52 

Old do 35 

French 50 

Old do 40 

Canary, new 84 

Carrawsy, old 50 

PRICES OF HOPS. 

BOROUGH, Feb. 22. 

There is a slight demand for Yearlings and Hops of 
the growth of 1840, but the holders are not disposed to 
sell at these rates. 


51 

crushing 44 

49 per qr. 

36 

large . . 38 

40 

16 

old.... 18 

20 per cwt. 

21 

white.. 12 

13 pr. bush. 



10 

18 

28 

fine new88 

44 

. 381. 

foreign — l. — L per last. 

42 

Scotch 18 

40 

— 

Spring 9 

10 

__ 

8 

9 

90 

white 48 

60 per cwt. 

68 

do.. 45 

48 -3 

65 

do.. 46 

go a 

60 

do.. — 

— s 

02 

64 

do.. — 

0 

— a 

86 

extra 88 

80 

54 

new 48 

62 


Bags, 1886 
Pocks. 1836 
Bags 1837 
Pocks. 1837 
Bags 1838 
Pocks. 1838 
Bags 1839 
Pocks. 1839 
Bags 1840 
Pocks. 1840 


East 

Kent. 


Mid. 

Kent. 


Weald 
I of Kent 


s. 

s. 

B. 

T1 

45 to 

65 

45 to 

65* 

45 .. 

75 

45.. 

75 

| none 

none 

— 



80.. 

105 

80.. 

105 

85.. 

115 

85.. 

115 

110 .. 

150 

110.. 

150 

150.. 

190 

150.. 

190 

140.. 

300 

135.. 

290 

140.. 

320 

140.. 

320 


45 to 56 

45.. 65 
none 

75.. 85) 

84.. 105 
100 .. 120 
110,. 150| 


Sus sex. 


8. S. 

— to — 
45.. 63l 
none 


[105 . . 180 
120.. 180 


Farn- 

h&m. 


240,300 

290,355 


POTATO MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK, WATERSIDE, Feb. 22. 

The supply of Potatoes received at the Waterside 
during the past week, coastwise and from the Channel 
Islands, is as follows— viz., from Yorkshire 203 tons ; 
Scotland, 370 , Jersey and Guernsey, 400 ; Devons, 
60 ; Kent and Esasx, 230 total, 1,272 tons. The 
above is but a limited supply in the present clear state 
of the market, at d good samples free from frost met 


with ready sale. 

York Reds — s. to 120s. per ton. 

Scotch do — s. to 100s. „ 

Devons — »• to 100s. „ 

Jersey and Guernsey 

Blues — s. to 90s. „ 

Kent fc Essex Whites. . 85s. to 90s. 


BRITISH. 


Feb. 22. 


There has been more business doing the past week, 
and more confidence shewn in the stability of the trade. 

s. d. s. d. 


Down Teggs 

Half-bred Hogs .. 
Ewes and Wethers 

Flannel do 

Blanket Wool . . . . 
Skin, Combing. . . . 


1 3$ to 1 

1 3 1 

1 04 1 

1 0 1 

0 6 0 

0 104 1 


4 

4 


LIVERPOOL. F*b. 20. 

SCOTCH.— We have again to report another quiet 
week in the demand for Laid Highland Wool, but the 
few transactions have been at our quotations ; the stock 
being low the holders are firm. There has been some 
demand for both good crossed and Cheviot at about our 
quotations; all kinds of low and heavy laid are ne- 

* lected - .. .. a. 

Laid Highland Wool, per 24 lbs.. 10 0 tolO 6 

. . 1 jb - AA A AA A 


White do. do 00 0 00 0 

Laid Crossed do.. unwashed.. 10 9 11 6 

Do. washed do 119 12 6 

Do. Cheviot unwashed do 11 6 14 6 

Do. washed 15 0 19 0 

Cheviot white, washed 24 0 26 6 


FOREIGN. 

Fbb. 22. 

The imports into the port of London during the past 
week were 1238 bales, of which 615 were from Sydney, 
447 from Spain, 128 from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
48 from Bombay. 

We have advices to the 15th of October from New 
South Wales, The Australian Auction Company had 
held some most extensive sales of live stock, comprising 1 
2041 ewes, 1350 wethers, 124 rams and 3315 sheep with 
lamb, all st the average price of 14s. per head. 

The accounts speak generally in favourable terms of 
the weather in the interior, by which the condition of 
the flocks appears to have been materially benefitted, 
so that we may reckon upon a further supply of the 
staple, more free from those defects which were so 
much complained of by the trade at the auctions last 

y *At the Cape of Good Hope, Wool was quoted on the 
20ih of December last at4d. to Is. Id. per lb.* 

In the Hamburgh wool market during the present 
mouth, several offer* have been made for parcels fit for 
carding, but which had led to no sales of importance. 
It was generally thought that a good business would be 
done when the navigation is free again, and this keeps 
prices firm, but they are not expected to go higher. 
Fine Saxony, Silesian, and Prussian qualities were at 
22s. to 279., mid. at 19s. to 21s., mid. Polish, at 16s. to 
18s., good ord.,at 14s. to 16s., fine Mecklenburgh at 
22s. to 25s., lambs at 20s. to 24s.; and fine Austrian 
and Bohemian at 18s. to 20§. 


PRICES OF MANURES. 

Subjoined are the present prices of several sorts of 
manure : — 

Bone-dust, 21s. per qr. of 8 bushels. 

Half-inch ditto, 20s. per qr. do. 

Rape-dust, 6 2. 15s. per ton. 

Rags, 42. to 42. 10s. per too. 

Graves, 62. to 62. 10s. per ton. 

Gypsum, 38s. pet ton. 

Salt, 22. 5s. dirty, 22. 15s. clean, per ton. 

Lance’s Carbon, 12s. od. per qr. 

„ Humus, 14s. Od. „ 

Soap ashes, 10s. per ton. 

Artificial Manure, 12s. per qr. 

Poittevin’s Patent Disinfected Manure, 13s. 6d. per qr. 
Nitrate of Seda, 22s. fid. to 23s. Od. per cwt. 

Nitrate of Potash or Saltpetre, 26 b. to 31 b. Od.per cwt. 
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PRICES OF SHARES. 


No. of 
Shares. 

0,300 

6.300 
0,500 

15.000 

9.300 

7.500 

5.000 

3.000 

3.000 

04.000 

04.000 

18.000 
10,918 
10,918 
10,918 
10,000 
25,000 

25.000 
37,500 

8.000 

36.000 

20.000 
6,334 

20,000 

9.000 

80,0001. 

24.000 

1.500 
2,100 
15.100 
11,475 

7,908 

86. 000 

6.000 

25,000 

25.000 
81,250 

13.000 

13.000 

80.000 
15,714 
10, 000 
10,000 
15,000 

15.000 

12.000 
3,702 
1,000 

28,000 

6,000 | 

10,000 

5.000 
10,000 
20,000 

20,000 

2000 

4.000 

30.000 

60.000 

12,432 

20,000 

10,000 

7,739 

20,000 

4.000 
20,000 
12,000 

6.000 
50,000 


IRON RAILWAYS. 

Birmingham Ac Derby June. 1001 sh 

Ditto £ shares * 251 sh 101 pd 

Ditto und Gloucester .... 1001 sh 
Bristol and Exeter. . 1001 sh 601 pd 
Ditto and Glouces. . 501 sh 2 41 pd 
{Cheltenham Ac Great West. Union 
1001 sh 62&! pd 
(Chester and Crewe . . 501 sh . . . 

Clarence (Durham) 1001 sh 

'Dublin and Kilkenny 1001 sh 841 pd 
Eastern Counties ....25/sh 231 pd 
Ditto Debentures. .81 6* 8d..21 pd 
Edinburgh sc Glasgow 501 sh 361 pd 

iGrand Junction 1001 sh 

Ditto Half Shares.... 501 sh.401pd 
Ditto Quarter Shares ..251 sh pd. 
Great N. of England 1001 sh 801 pd 
Great Western .... 1001 sh 651 pd 

Ditto Half Shares 501 sh 

Ditto Fifths 201 sh 41 pd 

Hull and Selby 501 sh 

London and Brighton 501 sh 

London Ac Croydon . . Av. 141 18s 0d 

Ditto Script 91 sh 

London and Greenwich .... 901 sh 

Ditto New 101 sh 

Ditto Debentures (various amounts) 
Ditto Script . . . . 6 £1 each 31 pd 
London Ic Blackwall 251 sh 2241 pd 
Leicester and Swannlngton. .50!sh 

Leeds and Selby 1001 sh 

Liverpool and Manchester..! 001 sh 
Ditto Quarter Shares .... 251 sh 

Ditto Half Shares 501 all 

London Ac S. Western, late London 
and Southampton Av. 381 17s Bd 
Do. Portsmouth Branch 50/sh 40/pd 
London Ac Binningh. 1001 sh 901 pd 
(Ditto Quarter Shares 251 sh 51 pd 

Ditto New 321 sh 

Manchester Ac Leeds 1001 all 701 pd 
Ditto Half Shares . . 501 sh 25/ pd 
Manchester Ac Binning. 701 alt 401 |*d| 
Ditto ditto Extension 701 sh 71 pd, 

Midlaud Counties 1001 si i 

Ditto J-Shares of 25 1 . .51 pd 

North Midland 1001 sh 

Ditto Half Shares.. 401 sh 401 pd 
Northern Ac Eastern 1001 sh 401 pd 
Severn and Wye . . Average 271 sh 
Stockton and Darlington. .Average 
1061 13s 4d 

IS. Eastern and Dover 501 sh 331 pd 

YorkAc North Midland SOlsh 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

I Australasia Bank(Chartered)40!sh 
Ditto New (Chartered) 401 sh .. 
Bank of Ceylon(Chart.)25!sh 101 pdl 
Bank of B. N. America (Chart.) 

501 sh 401 pd 
(Colonial Bank (Chart. )1 001 sh 251 pd h 
Coin. Bk. of London 10001 sh 100/pd 


Price 

per 

Share. 

|70!a9! 

80/all 

SOlall 


271«81 

|25!a0t 

|3!a0! 

781h80! 

OAlalOl 

731 a5! 

361a71 

451 

2501 
171 aOl 
741a61 

531 

504lal4! 


35/ 

m 


Div. per 
Share 
(per Ann. 


27Ala01 

52|la01 
301 

81a 41 

28la91 
2121a01 
951 

281a 0/ 

63la0l 
8841941 
604lal! 

91a4l 
43!a4! 

424! a4! 

121a 41 
12/aJl 

|84!a»! 

171a04l 

|4f/a0! 

174/aO! 

(561 

1821 
(451 

|89!a90/ 

•V7!a8! 

[ 454 / a04l|51 per ct 
109!a7l! 81 persh 
ljlpersh 


14!per ct 
141per ct 
11 


7s per sh 
11 persh 
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41 per sh 
941per ct 
94/per ct 
94lper ct 

21 persh 


[2112s pth 
Ulpersh 
,212s psh 
|8 / per ct 


01 per ct 
81 per ct 


Ionian State (Chart.) 25! sh 15/ pd 11! 
London and Westminster Bank 

100! sh 201 pd 24! a4! 
London Joint Stock Bank 50! sli 

10! pd 12}<al34| 
Do New, issued at 1! pm 50! sh 10! pd 
National Bank of Ireland. * 60! sh 

174! pd 16/ 

Do. Provincial Bonk of England 

100/ sh 35/ pd 35/ 

Do. New 201 sh issued at 21 10s pm 

10! pd lOtaO/ 

[Provincial Bank of Ireland 100! sh 

25! pd 43/ 

Ditto New 101 sh 174/ 

Union Bank of Australia. .25/ sh S2/a3Z 
Ditto New 26/ sh 5/ pd 11/a^/ 
Union Bk . of London 50/ sh 10/ pd 9|ZalO/ 
West of England and South Wales 
District Bank . .20/ sh 12|/ pd 


61 per ct 
5/ per ct 


0/ per ct 

0/ per ct 

0/ per ct 

8/ per ct 
8/ per ct 
50s pr sh 

5/ per ct 

|6/ per ct 


MINES. 


60! sh 121! pd 
sh 12.1 / jhI 


Shares. 

4.000 Alten 

1.000 Ditto New 15! 

10,000 Anglo Mexican (iss. 51 pm) 100! sh 

3374|| Ditto Subscription 25! sh 

10.000 Ditto Mint 25! sh 101 pd 

8.000 Blaenavon Iron Ac Coal 501 sh 451 pd 20! 

2.000 Bolanoes 150! sh 

1.000 Ditto New 50! sh 201 pd 

Ditto Scrip 251 sh 

20.000 Bolivar Copper Com pan v .. 15! sh 1/aO! 

20.000 Ditto Ditto Scrip New . . 3! sh SlaOl 

10.000 Brazilian Imperial 351 sh 201 pd.. 

iss. 5! pm 10!al2! 

1 1.000 Ditto St. JohnDel Rey201sh 1 #|#pd ljla21 

20.000 British Iron Comp. 1001 sh 55! pd 

10.000 Candonga 201 sh 84/ pd 

10,000 Copiapo 201 sh 12 41 pd 10! 

9,204 Hibernian 601 sh 1141 pd 3/a01 

5,739 Mexican Company 1001 sh 581 pd 21a4! 

5.000 Minas Geraes 20! sh 121 pd 

14,460 Real del Monte registered A v. !sh 

Ditto Ditto unregistered 21a31 

17,066 Ditto Loan (Notes) .... 150! sh 

10,000 Rhymney Iron 50! sh 251a01 

, 28,267 Unitel Mexican 40! ^sh 401 pd.. 

iss. 21 pm 21a41 

5,281 Ditto Scrip 21 pd. . 341a0l 

8,957 Ditto ditto (New) 5! pd 5*1001 


Price. (Dividend 


10,000 

10,000 

1,080 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

5.000 
2,700 

20,000 

1,800 

1,800 

2,100 

24,800 

6.000 

1,800 

2,000 

2,400 

20,000 

20,000 

4.000 
6,387 

14,400 

3.000 

4.000 
200,000! 
200,000! 

10 , 000 ! 

5.000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anti Dry Rot Company . . 1841 sh 
Assam Tea Company 501 sh 124! pd 1 

Auction Mart 501 sh 201 

Australian (Agricultural) 100! sh( 

281 2s pd 391a40! 

British Rock and Patent Salt | 

50! sh 351 pd l 31 
Canada Gompany (Chartered) I 

100! sh 324/ pd 30/a21 
Droitwich Patent Salt .... 25! sh 211 
Equitable Reversionary Interest 
Society 1001 sh 601 pd 
General Steam Navigation Com- 
v pany 15! sh 141 pd 
Ditto Cemetery (Chartered) 251 sh 
Ditto New (Chartered) 25! sh 

Hungerford Market 100! pd 

Ditto Debentures (var. amounts).. 

London Cemetery (Chartered) 

201 shl 

London Corn Exchange. . . .374! pd 1 
London Commercial Sale Rooms j 
Average 75! sli 
London and Westminster Steam 
Boat Company 10! sh 
Mexican and 8outh American 
Company 101 sh 71 pd 
New Brunswick Land 100! sh 60! pd 
New Zealand Company .... 25! sh 

Reverdonary Int. Society.. 1001 sli 

S. Australian Comp. 251 sh 201 pdilS!al9! 
South Metropolitan Cemetery ' 
(Chartered) 251 sh 

Thames Tunnel 50! sh 

Upper Canada Loan 

Ditto 

Van D. Land (Agricultural) Char- 
tered 100! sh 18! pd 
West London and Westminster 
Cemetery 25! sh 221 pd 


[25*a4l 

32/ 

20/a 01 
204la0/ 

24/ 


2 Z 


25/aOl 
106! ex d! 


lO/a^A 


8/a9/ 


20sprsh 
35s pr sh 
1/ 

61 per ct 
25s 

41 per ct 

lAsprsh 
61 per ct 
01 per ct 
20spr»h 
5! per ct 

41 per ct 
|1! persh 

E 

(61 per ct 
10s 


51 per ct 
51 per sh 
61 per ct 


51 per ct 
5/ per ct 

6s persh 


Printed by Joaeph Rogerson, 24, Noriblk-atrewt, StnaA* 
London. 
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